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A    8WSKT    THraO    IN    CHIGNONS. 


UmU.   Now,   ray  dear  FinvT,   it 
birthday.    Let  me  see,  how  old  are  yi 

t  years  of  diicretion,  eh  1  Well, 


have  leaser  Seat ;  and  8o  ad  infinitum."     Fleaa 
I  are  parasiles.    But  gr^arines  are  not  fleas. 
'-  Fanag.  I  alioold  hope  not.    But  what  are 

they,  t&en  ? 
'  Koi  I      ^"de.  "  Little  dark  brown  Itnota,"  my  lore, 
which  "arc  seen  at  the  free  end  ofthe  hair,  and 


wy  dear,  here  is  a  little  present  for  yon  —  a  '  ""^  "*°  ^^   liistingmshed  by  the  naked  eye. 
little  scientific  iDgtrament.     Science  is  fashio,,.  '    ,  °**  !^  gregarineg."    They  are  the  discovery 


Science 
able  now,  you  know.    Here  is  a  micnwcope,  u, 
etndy  minute  botany  with  — and  cnWmologv. 
Fanny.  Oh,  thank  jou,  Uncle ! 
C^/e.  Entomology;  science  of  insects,  ydu 
know.    Uinnte  entomology;    of   iasects  not 
Tfsible  to  the  naked  eye.    Mites  in  cheese,  for 
instance.         i 
Fanag.  Nasty,  horrid  things  ! 
Hide,  Well,  if  you  like  better,  diminutive 

water-inaects  ;  the  water-flea  and  the  cyclops 

and  such.    But  I  suppose  yoa  would  wish  lo  , 
eschew  mites,    I  mean  not  to  eat  them  ?  I 

Fanny.  Oh  yes,  Uncle  I 
UncU.  Then  you  ghonld  examine  yontcheeii'.  i 
With  this  yoQ  can.     Other  things  also,  beside-'  I 
cheese.    There  is  cheese  —  and  there  are  chij;- 1 

Fanai/.   "  Chignons  "  and  "cheese"  sound  si 

Uacle.  Yet,   my  dear.      Alliteration.     But  | 

cheese  and  chignons  hare  more  in  common  i 
than  Ch.  However,  yon  think  chignons  are 
''  the  cheese,  "  ch  ? 
Fanner.  They  are  the  fashion,  Uncle,  dear,  j 
UacU.  Yes ;  they  are  the  fashion.  So  verv  I 
"  fronts  "  in  ray  young  days.    Both  false  hair. 


I  of  a  M,  LiRDBNuni,  a  Rassian  professor, 
I  whose  country  has  doubtless  affbrded  him  a 
I  fine  field  for  observation  in  this  branch  of  lool- 

logy-  ■ 

I      Fanny.   Zoology,  Uncle  1 
I      UncU.  Yes,  my  dear.   These  Unle  dark-brown 
I  tnots  lire  notinanimate  ol^ecia. 
Fanny.  Ugh  I 

Unde.  Tliey  "  bare  a  most  ignoble  ancestry 
and  habitatioD,   being  found  in   the  interior 

Fanng.  What? 

Unde.  Never  mind.  They  are,  a*  I  said, 
parasites  of  parasites.  "  They  are  not  easily 
.iestroyed.  They  resist  the  eflecla  of  drying 
iind  even  of  boiling."  Nothing,  in  short,  but 
mrrosive  things  that  injnre  Uie  hair  will  kill 

Fanny.  Oh,  the  horrid  things  I  Oh,  the 
abominable,  dreadftil,  disgusting,  oasty  crea- 

Urule.  According  to  M.    LimiBHAHN,  sev- 
enty-six per  cent,  of  the  false  hair  used  for 
1  hignons  in  Russia  is  infested  with  them. 
Fanny.  That's  enough,  Uncle  I 
Uncle.  In  the  conditions  of  a  ball-room  he  says. 
Wise  ladies  then   wo"re  it  before;   now  ~^ey\  'I'ey  grow  and  nmltiply  ;  fly  about  in  millions, 
wear  it  behind.     The  dandies  of  the  day  used     ''"  inhaled,   drop    on   the  refl^bmenis— -in 

as  they  said,  to  qr'    "  ' '  '''"' 

Fanny.  Quiz! 


UncU.  Yes.   It  was  one  of  their  slang  words 
—  derived  from  looking  through  an  eye-gli 
called  a  qqizzing-glasB.    Meant  to  inspect,  as 
it  were,  and  ridicule.    Now,  their  successora, 
the  swells,  quiz  chignons.    But  you  can  quit 
yonr  chignon  yourself  —  with  your  microscope 
Fanny.    Why  should  I,  Uncle  i 
UacU.  To  see  if  it  contains  any  gregarines. 
Fanny.   Gregarines  I    Law,  I  shonld  think 
they  were  pretty. 

Uncle.  No,  my  dear,  they  are  parasites. 
Parawtes  of  parasites. 

Funny.  Now,  nonsense, Uncle.  I  know  what 
■  parasite  is;  "  One  who  lieqaeiita  rich  tables, 
and  earns  his  welcome    by    flattery." Da. 

UncU.  "  The  little  fleas  have  other  fleai,  and 
smaller  fleas  to   bile 'em.    Those  smaller  fleas 


Fanny.  Oh,  Uncle,  don't  say  any  more, 
please.  Stand  out  of  the  way  from  the  grate, 
do.  I  won't  wear  the  thing  another  moment. 
( r*ar<  off'her  Chigmm.) 

Unde.  Stay ;  wouldn't  you  like  to  examine 
ii  ! 

Fanny.  No  I  There  [    (Flingi  i(  into  /fe/re.) 

Well  done. 


UncU.  And 


1  habitants. 
I'lMsr  I  Letit  blaze  —  with  them. 
'•y  way  of  substitute  for  s  chignon  at  your  poll, 
lo  wear  a  chai^t,  circlet,  or  whatever  you  call 
I.  on  your  crown,  here,  take  tlas  bank-note. 
Sow  yon  will  show  that  you  have  a  taste  of 
'onr  own,  and  leave  gregarious  young  ladies  to 


(Somaebses.) 
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It  is  a  notorious  diflSculty  for  one  class 
to  put  itself  into  the  position  of  another, 
to  adopt  its  tone  of  feeling,  to  comprehend 
its  leading  motives  of  action,  its  distinctive 
prtjudices,  prepossessions,  and  impulses ; 
Its  likes  and  dislikes,  and  those  constant 
pervading  influences  which  form  character, 
and  lie  at  the  root  of  the  difierences  which 
separate  order  from  order,  and  keep  them 
at  such  an  impassable  distance  from  real  in- 
timacy. High  and  low,  gentlemen  and 
artisans,  master  and  servant,  ladies  and 
poor  folks,  encounter  one  another  at  cer- 
tain points  and  in  particular  relations ;  but 
the  most  discerning  cannot  pretend  to  see 
into  one  another  much  beyond  their  point 
of  contact.  Employers,  clergymen,  benevo- 
lent visitors,  carry  their  own  atmosphere 
with  them  wherever  they  go,  and  things 
are  seen  and  coloured  through  its  medium. 
In  their  presence  mutual  interests  are  dis- 
cussed from  a  non-natural  point  of  view. 
The  minds  of  both  parties  relax  out  of  a 
certain  tension  and  artificial  condition 
when  removed  from  the  contact  and  espion- 
age of  an  unsympathising  witness.  This 
implies  no  design,  no  deception  of  any  kind, 
probably  no  knowledge  of  check  or  im- 
pediment to  a  more  perfect  understanding. 
It  is  only  that  neither  party  can  display  any 
large  or  clear  picture  of  themselves  where 
the  mind,  to  be  informed,  is  so  ill  prepared 
to  receive  a  comprehensive  idea.  Hence 
an  inevitable  mutual  reticence.  The  supe- 
rior must  keep  back  something  from  the 
dependant;  the  most  devoted  pastor  has 
r  a  easy  privacy  he  does  not  desire  to  ad- 
mit his  poorer  flock  into ;  the  lady  does  not 
eare  that  the  humble  object  of  her  bounty 
should  be  able  to  picture  her  in  the  unre- 
straint of  her  drawing-room  life;  and  in 
like  manner  the  labourer,  the  ^*  hand,"  the 
good  woman  that  stands  before  her  kindly 
visitant  garrulously  detailing  her  list  of  sor- 
rows and  grievances,  have  each  an  inner 
world  from  which  it  is  impossible  to  lift  up 
the  curtain,  or  let  in  full  daylight,  so  as  to 
reveal  all  the  motives,  interests,  notions, 
pains,  and  pleasures,  which  make  up  an  in- 
dividual and  family  life  so  hopelessly  differ- 
ent in  a  thousand  points  from  that  uncon- 
sciously contrasted  with  it. 

In  spite  of  this  difficulty,  it  is  a  favourite 
exercise  of  fancy  to  picture  the  life  of 
classes  with  which  the  delineator  has  none 
of  the  knowledge  that  comes  of  experience. 
In  depicting  the  poor,  for  inttf^nce,  writen 


construct  scenes  of  vivid  -  interest.  They 
carefully  record  provincialisms  and  gram- 
matical solecisms;  they  go  into  detail, 
coarse,  homely,  or  simple,  as  it  may  be, 
with  a  marvellous  confidence  of  knowing 
their  ground.  And  all  the  while  they  are 
the  victims  of  illusions.  We  see  two  men 
of  equal  powers  for  the  work,  and  similar 
opportunities,  arrive  at  diametrically  oppo- 
site conclusions,  according  to  their  prepoB- 
sessions :  and-  all  for  want  of  a  key.  They 
know  nothing  of  the  world  they  aff*ect  to 
be  familiar  with  from  mere  partial  outside 
contact.  They  would  not  know  how  to  ac- 
count for  those  distinct  and  often  opposing 
standards  in  morals ;  for  the  tolerance  and 
the  intolerance  of  public  opinion  which  we 
observe  in  the  class  called  **  the  poor ; "  for 
the  position  of  women,  and  its  points  of 
greater  independence  under  a  seeminji;  sub- 
jugation of  brute  force ;  for  the  diflerent 
models  of  what  is  attractive  or  excellent. 
They  have  no  clue  to  the  tastes  and  antipi^ 
thies  which  constitute  the  barrier  we  in- 
dicate between  poor  and  rich,  and  which, 
once  entertained,  once  rendered  by  habit  a 
part  of  nature,  can  never  be  wholly  eradi- 
cated; so  that  the  humbly-born,  who  have 
risen  in  the  world,  whatever  their  powers, 
opportunities,  or  success  in  life,  can  never 
see  things  with  the  eyes  of  those  about 
them,  can  never  rid  themselves  of  the  old 
impressions  —  harden  their  hearts  as  they 
will  against  the  memories  of  childhood,  or 
struggle  as  they  may  fix)m  better  motives  to 
forget.  Of  course,  so  far  as  men  act  on  the 
highest  principles,  they  must  be  alike.  The 
model  king,  subject,  landlord,  tenant,  trades- 
man, and  mechanic,  noble  virgin  and  simple 
cottage  maiden,  can  all  meet  on  a  perfect 
understanding.  There  is  but  one  highest 
motive.  It  is  when  motives  of  earth  set  in 
that  confusion  arises.  It  is  the  difl*erent 
alloys  infused  into  our  virtues  by  pride, 
vanity,  selfishness,  envy,  jealousy,  according 
to  the  calls  upon  them,  that  separate  fami- 
lies and  classes,  and  that  give  to  each  not 
only  their  distinctive  faults,  but  their 
picturesque  characteristics. 

"  The  low  light  gives  the  colour," 

and  character  is  made  /)ut  of  the  presence 
of,  or  the  temptation  to,  human  error,  and 
the  degrees  in  which  it  is  yielded  to  or  re- 
sisted. 

If  this  difficulty  of  a  perfect  understand- 
ing exists  between  all  well*defined  classes, 
it  follows  that  the  wider  the  diflerence  of 
pocial  standing  the  greater  the  difficulty. 
This  will,  perhaps,  be  disputed,  for  many 
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persons  profess  to  find  it  much  easier  to  en- 
ter into  the  mind  of  the  Tery  poor  than  of 
the  class  above  them,  less  dependent  on 
their  favoar  and  support.  But  mere  re- 
cipients have  hardly  arrived  at  the  dignity 
of  an  order.  They  are  not  a  class,  but 
rather  the  debris  of  a  class,  or  the  matter 
out  of  which  a  class  is  to  rise.  They  are 
understood  in  the  degree  in  which  they  do 
not  presume  to  possess  an  independent 
judgment,  or  habits  of  reflection  which 
might  perchance  run  counter  to  their  bet- 
ters. When  people  profess  to  understand 
the  poor,  they  ought  to  consider  how  far  the 
understanding  goes.  Do  they  realise  the 
condition  they  think  they  sympathise  with, 
or  perceive  what  is  latent  and  ready  to 
sprmg  into  life  at  a  moment's  warning  un- 
der any  change  of  circumstances?  We 
repeat,  it  is  in  proportion  to  the  real  .dis- 
tance in  habits  and  aspirations  that  the  ig- 
norance dwelt  upon  prevails.  The  gentle- 
man is  further  removed  from  the  man  whose 
family  are  reduced  to  herd  together  in  one 
bedroom,  and  who  is  thankful  for  a  shilling 
—  however  humbly  acquiescent  and  sincere- 
ly willing  to  assimilate  every  thought  to  the 
opinion  of  the  great  man  who  is  kind  to 
him  and  is  master  over  him  —  than  from  the 
self-sufficient  cocky  small  shopkeeper,  who 
can  house  his  family  decentlv,  and  has  no- 
tions of  rising  in  the  world.  They  have 
more  thoughts,  hopes,  and  impulses  in  com- 
mon. They  can  reckon  more  nearly  on 
each  other's  course  of  action  under  changed 
circumstances. 

One  reason  for  this  is,  that  as  classes 
rise  in  importance  they  have  their  oi^ans, 
and  acquire  the  art  of  self-portraiture. 
While  people  arfe  described  by  tneir  betters 
a  vast  deal  must  remain  behind,  and  what 
18  made  prominent  nullified  by  the  omis- 
sion ;  but  no  person  can  take  pen  in  hand 
and  describe  himself  without  our  learning  a 
a  great  deal  about  him.  It  may  not  be 
what  he  intends  us  to  learn,  but  it  is  knowl- 
edge nevertheless.  It  is  not  easy  to  get  at 
the  self-portraiture  of  the  very  poor  or  the 
very  ignorant  and  rude  class,  or  the  class 
perhaps  neither  one  nor  the  other,  whose 
ambition  has  not  yet  taken  the  direction  of 
making  an  outside  reputation  for  itself.  Now 
it  is  because  it  throws  light  on  these  unre- 
presented classes  that  our  present  subject 
possesses  an  interest  to  us  wholly  out  of 
proportion  with  —  we  ought  perhaps  to  say 
entirely  independent  of —  poetical  or  liter- 
ary merit.  A  body  of  hymns  of  a  wide- 
spread popularity,  yet  to  be  found  in  no 
eoUection  with  which  our  reader  is  familiar, 
and  procurable  in  no  shop  he  is  likely  to 


frequent,  may  have  their  point  of  interest 
independent  of  our  approval  of  matter  or 
style.  When  these  are  illustrated  by  auto- 
biographical notices  of  one  of  their  chief 
promulgators,  himself  of  the  unrepresented 
class,  hymns  and  man  sufficiently  vigorous 
and  characteristic,  we  need  not  apologize  for 
calling  the  attention  to  them  of  such  as  find 
their  curiosity  stimulated  by  all  popular  de- 
monstrations :  who  cannot  pass  a  **  Gos- 
pel theatre "  without  speculating  on  the 
feelings  at  work  in  all  that  tumult,  or  hear 
"  Fiddling  Jem "  hailed  by  an  expectant 
crowd  as  ne  approaches  the  closed  doors  in 

trim  respectability,  without  a  curiosity  to 
now  how  he  will  acquit  himself;  who,  if 
they  encounter  in  any  of  our  large  towns  a 
marching  band  of  obstreporous  religionists, 
try  in  vain  to  catch  the  words  of  the  noisy 
strain,  or  if  they  observe  a  street  preacher 
holding  the  attention  of  a  *'  lot  of  roughs," 
would  fain  know  where  he  got  his  training 
and  aptitude  for  the  work ;  who  have  a 
hankering  to  know  more,  and  a  feeling  less 
cold  than  mere  contempt,  even  towards  the 
notices  on  the  walls  which  invite  them  to  go 
and  hear  the  "celebrated  boy-preacher" 
who  will  address  an  audience  from  such  a 
place,  or  Miss  So-and-so,''  who  will  preach 
three  times  on  the  following  Sunday;  or 
Jack  Birch  the  converted  nigger-singer, 
and  Jem  Jones  the  converted  dog-fignter 
(we  quote  verbatim),  who  will  hold  special 
services  in  such  a  room,  with  the  additional 
attraction  and  sphere  for  speech-making  of 
the  "  sweeps'  tea-meeting  "  m  the  course  of 
the  week. 

One  apology  is  necessary  before  plunging 
into  our  subject.  Of  all  virtues  reverence 
needs  the  most  careful  fostering,  and  the 
people  who  delight  in  these  hymns  and  the 
gatherings  where  they  are  sung,  as  a  rule 
were  born  and  have  lived  under  no  such 
fostering  influence.  So  much  as  a  matter 
of  fact  does  reverence  go  along  with  train- 
ing, education,  and  cultivation  of  the  taste, 
that  it  may  be  treated  in  part  as  an  intel- 
lectual quality.  The  child  whose  earliest 
acquaintance  with  the  name  of  God  is 
through  the  medium  of  oaths  and  blasphe- 
mies, who  is  familiar  with  scenes  of  brutal 
violence,  whose  innocence  was  tainted  by 
precocious  knowledge  of  evil,  can  hardly 
under  any  change  of  feeling,  under  conver- 
sion itself,  be  reverent  according  to  our 
standard ;  and,  indeed,  without  this  con- 
tact with  gross  evil,  the  mere  life  among 
crowds,  the  hindrances  in  the  way  of  all 
privacy,  the  want  of  solitude,  are  fatal  to 
that  awe  which  is  the  sentiment  earliest  in- 
fused into  the  religiously  trained  child  of 
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the  educated  olasses.  Again,  the  prema- 
ture introduction  to  a  participation  in  the 
business  of  life  which  belongs  to  the  children 
of  the  poor,  gives  them  confidence  and  self- 
reliance;  while  the  apology  for  education 
which  is  all  they  receive,  uilb  utterly  short 
of  imparting  that  insight  into  their  own 
ignorance  which  is  the  oreat  enlightenment 
of  more  fortunate  youth.  Such  considera- 
tions as  these  will,  we  hope,  tend  to  chanty. 
That,  for  example,  religious  people  should 
find  the  following  hymn,  eviaentlya  great 
favourite,  and  conspicuous  in  all  this  nu- 
merous class  of  collections,  edifying  as  well 
as  inspiriting,  that  they  should  accept  it  in 
a  serious  spirit,  needs,  we  feel,  some  ac- 
counting for :  — 

**  Whene'er  we  meet  you  always  say, 
What's  the  news,  what's  the  news  ? 

Pray  what's  the  order  of  the  day? 

What's  the  news,  what's  the  news  1 

0  !  I  have  got  good  news  to  tell, 

My  Saviour  hath  done  all  things  well. 
And  triumphed  over  death  and  hell. 
That's  the  news,  that's  the  news ! 

The  Lamb  was  slain  on  Calvary, 

That's  the  news,  that's  the  news  ! 

To  set  a  world  of  sinners  free, 

That's  the  news,  that's  the  news  ! 

'Twas  there  His  precious  blood  was  shed, 

'Twas  there  on  Him  our  sios  were  laid, 

And  now  He's  rism  from  the  dead, 
Th^'s  the  news,  that's  the  news  ! 

• 

His  work's  reviving  all  around. 

That's  the  news,  that's  the  news ! 
And  many  have  salvation  found, 

That  s  the  news,  that's  the  news  ! 
And  since  their  souls  have  caught  the  flame, 
They  shout  Hosannah  to  His  name. 
And  all  around  they  spread  His  fame. 
That's  the  news,  that's  the  news ! 

The  Lord  hath  pardoned  all  my  sin. 
That's  the  news,  that's  the  news ! 

1  have  the  witness  now  within, 

That's  the  news,  that's  the  news  ! 
And  since  He  took  my  sins  away. 
And  taught  me  how  to  watch  and  pray, 
I'm  happy  now  from  day  to  day. 

That's  the  news,  that's  the  news ! 

And  Christ  the  Lord  can  save  you  too. 
That's  the  news,  that's  the  news ! 

Your  sinful  heart  He  can  renew, 

That's  the  news,  that's  the  news  ! 

This  moment  if  for  sin  you  grieve, 

This  moment  if  you  do  believe, 

A  fall  acauittal  you'll  receive. 

That  s  the  news,  chat's  the  news ! 


And  then,  if  any  one  should  say. 

What's  the  news,  what's  the  news  ? 

O  I  tell  them  you've  begun  to  pray. 
That's  the  news,  that's  the  news  ! 

That  you  have  joined  the  conquering  band. 

And  now  with  joy  at  God's  command, 

You're  marching  to  the  better  land. 
That's  the  news,  that's  the  news  ! " 

— Richard  Weaver's  Hymn-Book. 

Or  another,  in  equal  favour,  which  indicates 
in  such  free  and  easy  terms  the  period  of 
conversion :  — 


« 


Come,  ye  that  fear  the  lord,  unto  me ; 

I've  something  good  to  say. 

About  the  narrow  way. 

For  Christ,  the  other  day,  saved  my  soul. 

He  gave  me  first  to  see  what  I  was  ; 

He  gave  me  first  to  see 

My  guilt  and  misery. 

And  then  He  set  me  free.    Bless  His  name  ! 

My  old  companions  said, '  He's  undone  : ' 

My  old  companions  said, 

'  He's  surely  going  mad ; ' 

But  Jesus  maaes  me  glad.    Bless  His  name  I 

■ 

Oh,  if  they  did  but  know  what  I  feel ; 

Had  they  got  eyes  to  see 

Their  guilt  and  misery. 

They'd  be  as  mad  as  me,  I  believe. 

Somcf said, 'He'll  soon  give  a*er,  yea<  shall^ 

see ; ' 
But  time  has  passed  away  « 

Since  I  began  to  pray. 
And  I  feel  His  love  to-d&js    Bless  His  name  ! 

And  now  I'm  going  home  to  the  Lord, 
And  now  I'm  going  home  ^ 
Guilty  sinner,  wilt  thou  come. 
Or  meet  an  awful  doom,  from-  the  Lord  ? 

^Ibid. 


Or  the  far  lower  depth,  to  outside  ears, 
reached  in  the  collection  compiled  for  the 
**  Hallelujah  Band."  where  a  few  aolemn 
words  are  played  npom  with  a  flippant  itera- 
tion shocking  to  our  ears,  bat  regarded  as  a 
legitimate  stimnlus  in  these  assemblages 
where  excitement  pa^es  for  devotion :  — 

''  Come  to  Jesus,  come  to  Jesus, 
Come  to  Jesus  just  now ; 
Just  now  Come  to  Jesus, 
Come  to  Jesus  just  now. 

He  will  save  yon,  He  will  save  you, . 

He  will  save  you  just  now ; 
Just-.now  He  will  save  you, 
He  will  save  you  just  now. 


{V- 
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0  believe  Him,  0  believe  Hrm, 
0  balifiTe  Him  just  now  ; 

Jnst  now  O  bolievB  Him, 
O  believe  Him  JDst  dow. 

Hallclajali,  Hdlelnjah, 
Hallelpjab,  Amen ; 
Amen,  Hallelajali, 

Haltelojah,  Amsn." 


I'm  glad  I  am  converted  before  m;  dying 

Before  my  dying  day,  before  my  dying  day  ; 
I'm  glad  I  am  converted  before  my  dying 


drunken  colliers,  do  giTe  him  a  swing  and 
impetus  that  what  he  calls  "  systematic  and 
grammatical  preachen  "  mm  in  their  retro- 
spect. More  especially  do  denunciatJons 
come  easj,  and  the  teiron  of  the  judgment 
to  a  man  over  whose  lips  oaths  once  Sowed 
like  water  in  the  ninning  brook. 

Ourreaders  can  hardly  form  a  just  idea 
of  this  brand  before  it  was  snatutied  from 
the  burning  but  from  bis  onn  words  taken 
down  from  his  addresses :  — 


"  Many  of  you  are  Eayinir,  '  1  wish  I  was  as 
happy  as  you.'  Well,  1  wish  you  were ;  and 
I'll  tell  yon  what  makes  wcliappy,  and  what  will 
make  yoii  happy  too.  If  yon  bad  svcn  mcten  years 
ago,  you  would  bavo  seen  a  man  with  blood- 
sbol  eyes  and  bloated  foee:  a  drunkard  aud 
.  blasphemer  —  a  man  with  brutish  ]>as^iong  and 
I  bloody  hands  —  a  man  too  bnd  for  earth,  and 
:,  I  feet  His  bloo<J  i  almost  too  bad  for  hell,  but  not  too  had  for  the 
I  arms  of  Christ.  If  anything  was  needed  from 
I  us,  what  had  I  lo  bring?  —  nothing  but  diec, 
and  hoiing-glovea,  and  gamc-eoiks,  and  figbl- 
ing^loga." 


Yet  Kicfaard  Wearer,  whose  taste  in 
bjmiis  upon  this  showing  ia  so  questionable, 
is  in  himself  a  person  very  fkr  above  con- 
tempt, and  in  prose  has  now  and  then  a 
knack  in  eipreising  himself  that  a  good 
manyof  lis  might  envy.  The  title  in  which  he 
slories,  and  hy  which  he  is  known  in  his  re- 
ligious world,  is  the  "  Converted  Collier;" 
and  what  he  was,  as  well  as  what  he  is.  is 
*hii  perpetually  recurring  theme,  and  one 
which  eyidently  costs  bim  no  effort.  For 
what  we  have  said  of  reverence  applies  in  a 
great  measure  also  to  repentance  with  this 
elasB.  Shame,  properly  speaking,  there  is 
none,  in  the  lavish  confessions  of  these  stal- 
wart sinnen ;  and  for  the  reason  that  rhe 
preacher  gains  rather  than  loses  in  the  esti- 
mation of  his  hearers  by  the  magnitude  of 
hi)  errors.  Wonder  is  the  especial  delight 
of  the  vulgar,  and  grace  attracts  them  most 
by  what  they  resard  as  its  crowning  mira- 
des.  A  lady  asked  one  of  her  maids  why 
she  would  walk  four  miles  to  hear  a  rousing 
preacher,  when  the  parish  clergyman  was 
so  good ;  the  reply  was,  "  They  say  he  was 
an  awtu'  bad  man  once,"  There  ia,  we  can- 
not doubt,  a  seiret  sense  of  power  in  Keh- 
ard  Weaver,  in  that  he  capped  the  compan- 
ions of  his  sioful  days  as  much  in  oaths, 
figliCing,  and  general  blackguardism  as  he 
now  rises  above  them  as  a  man  sought  after 
and  wondered  at  by  pious  crowds.  And, 
moreover,  he  cannot  but  feel  that  his  train- 
ing in  the  coal-pit,  and  the  furious  relish 
with  which  he  threw  himself  into  snch  plea- 
sures and  enjoyments  as  come  bi  the  way  of  I 


j  "  Richard  had  a  blaspheming  Ikther," 
I  a  "  praying  mother,"  and  the  trials,  courage 
and  endurance  of  this  good  woman  are 
amongst  the  edif^ng  and  pathetic  pictures 
of  this  strange  history.  Where  society  is 
used  to  brutality,  the  sufferers  from  it  in 
'  each  case  are  cluarly  not  as  crushed  by  cir- 
cumstances as  where  there  is  disgrace  at- 
tached. His  "leafleU"  are  fnlT  .of  the 
trials  of  poorilt-used  women,  amongst  whom 
bis  mother,  "  the  old  woman  in  Shropshire," 
jtands  conspicuous. 

"  I  was  at  a  meeting  Some  time  ago,  and  I 
licard  a  young  man  telt  his  experience.  He 
iaiil,  '  I  was  brought  up  by  a  praying  mother. 


land  over  her  with  a 
Ilia  hand,  and  threaten  to  split  her  head  iii  two. 
\i  the  age  of  aliont  tifleen  I  began  lo  pet  into 
company  with  Other  bad  boys  of  my  Own  age, 
*nil  I  neglected  the  advice  of  my  praying 
mother.     At  aixlecn   years  of  age   I  took  to 

home  one  night  after  I  had  been  h^tbting,  and 
Biy  mother  sow  mo  with  two  Hack  eyes.  Her 
poor  heart  seemed  almost  broken,  and  she  be- 
p:an  to  pray  for  the  Lord  lo  bless  me ;  I  ftlt 
like  a  wild  beast,  and  I  said  I  would  murder 
rtcr  if  she  did  not  give  over  praying, 

"  '  After  I  had  gone  to  bed.  she  came  to  my 
[OOm  :  she  knell  at  the  bedside,  and  I  Jumped 
nut  of  beil,  and,  selling  her  l>y  her  grey  hairs, 
tworo  I  would  murder  her  if^  she  prayed  any 
more  for  me.  She  o.ielaimcd,  "  Loid,  though 
thon  Slav  mo,  yet  will  I  trust  in  Tbeo,  It  is 
liard  work,  my  child  raising  up  bis  band  against 
liismolber;  but.  Lord,  though  Thou  slay  me, 
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more  tlian  Iha  man's  fiats.  I  came  home  dmnk 
ona  da;,  and  nrhen  I  gol  ap-etairs  took  a  razor 
and  cook  off  11131  neckerchief  to  get  at  inj' throat, 
bnt  my  mother's  prayeri  came  between  me  and 
saidde.  Another  Lime  1  went  into  a  hariot'a 
dwelling,  and  while  there  nearly  murdered  her. 
I  fastened  a  rope  round  her  neck,  and  threw  it 
over  ■  beam  and  strung  her  up  to  it,  and  if  it 
bad  not  been  for  a  young  man  who  heard  her 
crie«,  and  roehed  in  and  cut  her  down,  nhe 
would  have  been  killed.'  ,  [Then  follows  in 
brief  a  history  of  the  young  man's  conversion.] 
Thai  yoang  man  was  Richard  Wearer,  and  ha 
is  in  the  pnlpit  of  Uaion  Street  Chapel,  in 
Hoch  dole,  to-nigh  I." — Voiix  fiam  tie  Coal-pil, 


It  ig  clear  that  nothing  in  his  own  class 
could  surprise  Mr.  Weaver,  that  there  is  no 
mob,  no  assemblage  of  waib  and  (Iraye  into 
whose  component  parts  experience  would 
not  gire  him  a  very  fair  iQ^ipht,  and  that 
in  the  first  accost  of  a  dozen  idle  lads  at  a 
street  comer,  he  would  have  that  advantaiie 
over  the  curate  which  acquaintance  with 
his  audience  gires.  From  his  showing,  the 
fouth  of  his  own  calling  have  a  jolly  fife  of 
It.  Such  a  world  as  they  know  and  care 
for  is  all  their  own ;  and  if  conscience  does 
not  hinder,  notbiug  else  hinders  a  career  ol' 
wild  dissipation  and  expense.  "  I  havf 
BUOff,' be  says,  "  as  much  as  £14  out  of  mj 
pocket  at  one  spree."  He  describes  a  pair 
of  twin-brothers  so  pugnacious  that  if  they 
could  find  nobody  elso  to  fight  with,  Ihej 
fought  with  one  another,  one  of  whom  had 
paid  £50  in  Sn^  for  drunkennese.  He 
counts  un  the  dogs,  cocks,  pigeons,  &c.  &c.. 
kepi  by  his  unconverted  companions  ;  and 
tells  of  a  young  friend,  a  good  dancer,  who 
was  withheld  from  chapel,  to  which  he  io> 
vited  him,  by  an  engagement  to  dance  for 
£9  a  side,  to  be  spent  afterwards  in  one 
s[>ree.  We  are  left  with  an  impre«sioQ  of 
wild  exulting  pleasure  in  mere  haallh  anil 
strength,  which  the  discipline  of  education 
certainly  keeps  under.  The  physical  ad~ 
'  vantages  of  wealth  and  training  are  found 
in  the  aatnmn  of  our  age.     In   life,  as   ii 

f aniens,  they  fill  the  autumn  with  flowers. 
o  «pring  the  cottage  garden  often  flaunts 
in  gayer  colourg  than  the  lady's  parterre. 

ft  followd,  after  the  manner  of  ail  reform- 
ers, that  every  pleasure  which  this  desper- 
ate young  sinner  once  recklessly  engageil 
in,  is  summarily  denoimced,  and  with  very 
little  claa-iificalion.  The  adalUrer  and  the 
pigeon-fancier  are  warned  in  (me 


;ind  dancing,  ball-bopping,  and  race-rnnning 
merely  precipitate  their  devotees  on  with 
headlong  speed  the  way  to  perdition.  In 
fact,  he  allows  no  other  relaxations  than 
ihoee  sufficient  tbr  himself — preaching, 
hymn- singing,  and  au tocography.  In  this 
perhaps,  he  only  follows  high  precedent. 
Nor  does  learning  come  0^  much  belter  than 
iccomplishments  under  his  handing.  Gran  - 
mar  he  clearly  consider*  an  unauthorised 
medium  between  God  and  the  soul.     It  is 

'  thus  classed  with  system  as  a  weapon  of  the 

j  advenary : — 

"Not  many  peopls  can   endure  the  Imth  at 
the  present  time;  the  ayBtomaiical   grammar- 

the  beauties  of  nature,  the  green  fields,  and  the 
Btan,  people  say, '  O  whet  a  good  preacher  be 
is.  I  was  quite  lost  while  listening  to  bis  well, 
arranged  sentences.  How  line  are  his  ideas! 
I  was  so  much  taken  up  with  the  preacher,  that 
.  when  I  got  home  1  had  entirely  forgotten  his 
subject.'  Ifhehadlold  you  something  about 
yourselves,  yon  would  not  have  forgot  what  he 
said.  If  we  begin  to  talk  about  hell  and  say, 
'  He  that  believctb  not  shall  be  damned,'  you 
will  know  something  about  lliat." 


In  tbe»e  passages,  taken  down  as  exactly 
as  a  rapid  utterance  allows,  a  friend  haa 
clearly  token  the  liberty  to  correct  thoae 
solecisms  the  speaker  regards  as  a  mark  of 

SBce.  As  he  puts  it,  there  is  perhaps  some- 
ing  in  his  charge.  The  approred  preach- 
ing of  many  a  modern  pulpit  dwells  verr 
little  on  the  invitatJona  and  promises  which 
represent  the  gospel  to  the  poor.  A  preach- 
er is  not  the  less  fitted  for  moat  congrega- 
tions, whose  feeling  tflwanls  unbelief  is  wm- 
ple  contempt,  who  sets  down  tho  sceptic 
without  affecting  the  smallest  aympathy 
with  his  dilBculties. 

"  The  very  fir-it  cry  of  a  collier,  when  in  dan- 
ger, is,  '  Irijrd,  have  miTcy  ui«n  me."  I've 
seen  lots  of  sceptics  in  the  coal-pit,  and  nil  their 
infidelity  knocked  out  of  thorn  by  a  rlod  billing 
on  their  back  from  the  rouf  of  their  working. 
You  might  deny  God's  Word,  IhU  wliat  can  we 
get  better  if  yon  take  that  nwayt  Give  me 
somcihinj;  to  comfort  me  better,  and  I'll  bum 
my  Bible," 

OtiT  collier  has  od4  theme  with  which  he 
is  very  siiicerelv  possessed,  and  this  is  a 
great  power.  We  do  not  sa^'  that  his  teach- 
ing is  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  —  very  far 
from  it ;  bti^the  man  possessed  by  one  great 
truth  is  apt  to  say  striking  things.  Take  the 
following  passage,  falling  in  reverence  wo 
admit,  hut  holding  attention  where  atten- 
tion ia  not  always  easy  to  gain :  — 
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Suppose  I  could  be  privileged  to  go  to  heaven 
to-night)  and  tell  them  I  wanted  to  know  what 
the  love  of  Christ  is,  that  I  might  come  back 
and  tell  poor  sinners  in  St.  Martin's  Hall  about 
it.  Suppose  I  asked  Abel,  'Abel,  thou  hast 
been  here  thousands  of  years,  canst  thou  tell 
me  what  the  love  of  Christ  is  ?  *•  He  would 
say,  *  No,  Richard  Weaver,  thou  poor  blood- 
washed  sinner,  I  oannot  tell  thee  what  this  love 
is.'  But '  Grod  commendeth  His  love  toward 
us,  in  that,  while  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ 
died  for  us.*  Then  if  I  turn  and  say,  *  Noah,  thou 
wert  saved  in  the  ark,  canst  thou  tell  me  what 
the  love  of  Christ  is  ? '  *  No,'  he  would  reply, 
'  I  cannot  teli  thee  ;  but  it  is  deeper  than  the 
waters  that  carried  me  upon  their  bosom.'  And 
yet,  *  God  commendeth  His  love  toward  us,  in 
that,  while  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for 
us.'  I  go  to  David,  and  say,  '  Thou  sweet 
Psalmist  of  Israel,  canst  thou  tell  me  Uie  meas- 
ure of  the  love  of  God  ? '  *  No,'  says  David, 
'His  loving-kindness  is  better  than  life,  my 
lips  shall  praise  Him  ;  but  I  cannot  fathom  the 
love  of  God.'  And  then  I  go  to  Solomon,  *  O 
Solomon,  who  spakest  of  trees  from  the  cedar 
of  Lebanon  to  the  hyssop  on  the  wall,  thou 
couldst  show  thy  wisdom  to  the  queen  of  Sheba, 
canst  thou  tell  me  what  the  love  of  Christ  is  ? ' 

*  No,  I  cannot  tell  thee ;  it  is  beyond  all  my 
wisdom.'    And  then  my  guardian  angel  says, 

*  See,  here  is  Ezekiel ;  maybe  he  can  tell  thee.' 
And  I  say,  *  Well,  Ezekiel,  thou  didst  see  vis- 
ions, and  dreams,  and  the  Spirit  lifted  thee  up 
to  behold  the  glory  of  Qod  ;  tell  me  how  I  can 
make  these  sin-blighted  people  in  (>r.  Martin's 
Hall  understand  the  love '  of  God  ?  '  '  Come 
along  with  me,  I'll  show  thee  something  about 
it,'  and  he  brings  me  to  a  river-side  ;  the  water 
just  covers  my  ankles,  but  it  rises  higher  and 
higher.  '  Stop,  Ezekiel ;  the  water  is  up  tD  my 
knees.'    '  Come  along,'  says  the  old  prophet, 

*  don't  be  afraid.*  *  Oh,  but,  Ezekiel,  it's  a 
river  up  to  my  loins.'  On  we  go  a  few  steps 
farther.  *  Hold,  stop,  £^Bekicl ;  I've  lost  my 
footing;    I'm  altogether  out   of  my    depth.' 

*  Yes,  rtichard  Weaver,  it's  waters  to  swim  in  ; 
a  river  that  cannot  "be  passed  over.'  But  here 
comes  the  loving  disciple.  *Now,  John,  thou 
who  didst  lean  on  the  bosom  of  thy  Lord,  thou 
man  whom  Jesus  loved,  what  hast  thou  to  say 
about  the  love  of  God  ?  '  *  I  cannot  tell  thee 
how  groat  it  is,  but  "  herein  is  love,  not  that  we 
loved  God,  but  that  He  loved  us,  and  sent  His 
Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins."  '  But 
no  doubt,  the  great  Apostle  pf  the  Gentiles, 
who  was  caught  up  into  the  third  heaven,  and 
heard  *  unspeakable  words,  which  it  is  not  pos- 
sible for  a  man  to  utter,'  can  tell  us  sometning 
about  the  love  of  Christ.  *Now,  Paul,  what 
have  you  to  say  about  this  love  ? '  'I  cannot 
tell  the  height,  and  length,  and  depth,  and 
breadth  of  the  love  of  Christ.'  *  But  I  want  to 
go  and  tell  the  sinners  in  St.  Martin's  Hall  what 
the  redeemed  in  glory  know  about  the  love  of 
God.'    *  Tell  them  we  cannot  tell  what  it  is.' 

*  I  will  go  and  tell  them  —  '  *  Stop,*  cries  Paul, 
^  tell  them  the  love  of  Christ  passeth  knowledge. 


But  *  God  commendeth  His  love  toward  us,  in 
that,  while  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for 
us.*  Ah,  glory  be  to  God,  that  is  it !  May  the 
Lord  help  us  to  think  about  it.  * "  The  love  of 
Christ  passeth  knowledge.' " 

Take  again  a  power  of  realiziag  the  nar- 
rative of  Scripture  unborrowed  from  Stan- 
ley or  R^nan,  and  guiltless  of  local  colour- 
ing:— 

**  I  imagine  I  see  a  little  boy  tripping  up  the 
street  of  a  certain  town,  singing,  *  Hosanna 
to  the  Son  of  David!'  A  poor  afflicted  wo- 
man stands  on  her  doorstep  and  hears  the  child. 
'  What  is  that  you  say  ? '  she  asks,  as  he  is 
passing  by  her  house.  *  Oh,'  says  he,  *  haven't 
you  heai^  about  Jesus  of  Nazareth?  He's 
cured  bliad  Bartimeus  that  used  to  sit  at  the 
wayside  begsing ;  and  He  has  raised  a  young 
man  to  life  tnac  was  being  carried  to  his  grave ; 
and  healed  ten  lepers  all  at  once ;  and  the  peo- 
ple that  have  sick  relations  bring  them  and  lay  ' 
them  at'Hii  feet,  and  He  cures  them  a)l.  And 
those  who  have  no  friends  to  bring  them,  if 
they  can  only  just  touch  Him,  are  made  per- 
fectly whole.  *  Oh,'  cried  the  poor  woman,  '  if 
that  8  true.  He  can  cure  my  bloody  issue  that 
I've  been  tormented  with  these  twelve  years.  ^ 
When  will  He  be  here,  my  little  man '? ' ' 
*  Why,'  says  the  child,  '  He'll  be  here  directly. 
He's  coming  this  way.  There  I  don't  you  hear 
the  noise  of  the  multitude  ?  Look  !  here  they 
come.  Hosanna !  hosanna  I  to  the  Son  of 
David  I '  and  away  goes  the  little  boy  to  tell  his 
mother  that  the  prophet  she  has  tau<^ht  him  to 
look  for  is  come  at  last.  *  Well,  I'll  go,'  says 
the  poor  thifig,  timidly.  '  I'll  get  behind  Him. 
Maybe  he  Won't  pity  me ;  but  that  dear  little 
lad  said  as  many  as  touched  Him  were  made 
whole  :  I'll  go  and  try,  however.'  I  imagine  I 
see  the  poor  weak  creature,  who  has  spent  all 
her  living  on  physicians  that  only  made  her 
worse,  drawing  her  tattered  shawl  around  her 
and  wriggling  her  way  through  the  crowd. 
They  push  her  aside,  but  she  says,  Til  try 
again.'  She  winds  to  the  right,  then  to  the 
left,  now  nearer,  and  the  next  minute  farther 
off  than  ever.  But  still  she  perseveres,  al- 
though she  seems  to  have  so  little  chance  of 
getting  through  the  throng,  which  is  thickest 
round  the  Man  she  wants.  Well  done,  poor 
woman  I  Try  again ;  it's  for  your  life,  you 
know.  That  bloody  issue  will  be  your  death  if 
you  don't  get  it  cured,  and  a  touch  of  His 
clothes  will  do  it.  I  imagine  I  hear  one  rudely 
ask  the  fainting  cr  ature,  *  Where  are  you  push- 
ing to  ?  You've  got  a  bloody  issue ;  you've  no 
business  here.'  '  Ah,'  she  answers,  '  I  see  there 
a  man  whose  like  I  never  saw  before.  Let  me 
but  touch  his  garment,  and  I  shall  be  as  well  as 
any  of  you.'  And  now  another  step  or  two, 
\  and  she  can  hear  His  gentle  voice  speaking 
kindly  to  Jairus,  as  He  walks  home  with' him  to 
heal  his  little  daughter  lying  at  the  point  of 
death.    The  woman  stretches  out  her  hand,  but 


•\. 
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she  isn't  near  enough.  Another  step  —  yes, 
now  she  touches  —  it  is  but  the  hem  of  His 
carment ;  but  it  is  all  she  needs.  Glorj  to 
Jesus  1  her  issue  of  blood  is  dried,  and  immedi- 
ately the  feels  in  her  body  that  she  is  healed. 
Glory  to  Jesus !  she  touched,  and  was  made 
perfectly  whole.  And  if  there  was  virtue  in 
His  garment,  isn't  there  efficacy  in  His  blood  ? 
May  God  help  you  to  come  to  Christ  to-night." 

This  is  better  than  the  poetry  that  would 
precede  and  follow  our  passage  in  ita  firtt 
deliTery.  But  iierhape  the  best  liymn 
marked  by  the  characteristics  of  reviTalism 
in  these  collections  may  follow  here.  It  is 
called  Richard  Weaver's  farourite :  — 

"  My  heart  is  fixed,  eternal  God,  fixed  on  Thee, 
And  my  immortal  choice  is  made,  Christ  for 

me. 
He  is  my  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King, 
Who  did  for  me  salvation  bring, 
And  while  I've  breath  I  mean  to  sing,  Christ 

for  me. 

In  Him  I  see  the  Godhead  shine,  Christ  for 

me. 
He  is  the  Majesty  Divine,  Christ  for  me. 
The  Father's  well-beloved  Son, 
Co- partner  of  HiA  royal  throne, 
Who  did  for  human  guilt  atone,  Christ  for  me. 

To-day  as  yesterday  the  same,  Christ  for  me. 
How  precious  is  ms  balmy  name,  Christ  for 

rae. 
Christ  a  mere  man  may  answer  you 
Who  error's  winding  path  pursue ; 
But  I  with  part  can  never  do,  Christ  for  rae. 

Let  others  boast  of  heaps  of  gold,  Christ  for 

roe. 
His  riches  never  can  be  told,  Christ  for  me. 
Your  goM  will  waste  and  wear  away, 
Your  honours  perish  in  a  day. 
My  portion  never  can  decay,  Christ  for  me. 

In  pining  sickness  or  in  health,  Christ  for  roe. 
In  deepest  poverty  or  wealth,  Christ  for  me. 
And  in  that  all-important  day. 
When  I  the  summons  must  obey 
And  pass  from  this  dark  world  away,  Christ 
tor  me. 

« 

At  home,  abroad,  by  night  and   day,  Christ 
for  me.  [for  me. 

Whene'er  I  preach,  or  sinp,  or  pray,  Christ 
Him  first  and  last,  Him  all  day  long,' 
My  hope,  my  solace,  and  my  song  ; 
Convince  me  if  you  think  I'm  wrong,  Christ 
for  me. 

Now  who  can  sing  my  song  and  say,  Christ 
for  me  1  [for  roe. 

My  life  and  truth,  my  light  and  way,  Christ 
Can  you,  old  men  and  women  there, 


With  furrowed  cheeks  and  silvery  hair. 
Now  from  your  inmost  soul  declare,  Christ 
for  me  I 

Can  you,  young  men  and  maidens  say,  Christ 

for  me ; 
EBm  will  I  love,  and  Him  obey,  Christ  for  me  1 
Then  here's  my  heart  and  here's  mj  hand. 
We'll  form  a  little  singing  band,  - 
And  shout  aloud  throughout  the  land,  Christ 

for  me  I" 

One  common  method  for  attracting  atten- 
tion is  the  spiritualizing  of  sights  and  em- 
ployments most  'familiar  to  the  audience. 
Soldiers,  sailors,  voluiiteera,  find  their  call- 
ings all  turned  into  parables.  One  writer 
tries  his  hand  at  the  railroad  with  but  in- 
different success.  It  belongs  to  few  to  keep 
their  parallels  straight  in  such  an  under- 
taking. It  will  be  observed  that  repentanee 
—  a  state  of  mind  never  thoroughly  realised 
— has  to  perform  two  different  offices. 

"  The  line  to  heaven  by  Christ  was  made, 
With  heavenly  truths  the  rails  were  laid ;      ^ 
From  earth  to  heaven  the  line  extends,' 
To  life  eternal,  where  it  ends. 
The  Lamb,  the  Lamb,  the  bleeding  Lamb'; 
I  love  the  sound  of  Jesus'  name ; 
It  sets  my  spirit  in  a  flame. 
Glory  to  the  bleeding  Lamb. 

Repentance  is  the  station  then 
Where  passengers  are  taken  in ; 
No  fee  tor  them  is  there  to  pay. 
For  Jesus  is  Himself  the  way. 

The  Bible  is  the  engineer ; 
It  points  the  way  to  heaven  so  clear  ; 
Through  tunnels  dark  and  dreary  here. 
It  doth  the  way  to  heaven  steer.         < 

In  first,  and  second,  and  third  class  — 
Itepentancc,  faith,  and  holiness  — 
You  must  the  way  to  glory  gain, 
Or  you  with  Christ  can  never  reign. 

Come  then,  poor  sinner,  now's  the  time. 
At  any  station  on  the  line. 
If  you'll  repent  and  turn  fi*om  sin. 
The  train  will  stop  and  take  you  in.'' 

There    is  energy  in   Richard  Weaver's 
parable  founded  on  the  same  theme :  — 


*'  Come  and 
station.    The 
steam  flying, 
and  you  ask,  ' 
told  that  there 
{he  same  line, 
stroke  of   the 
death ! '    The 
this  way  and 


stand  with  me  at  the  Bluepits 

engine    is    wliistling,  and    the 

You  see  a  man  waving  a  red  flag. 

What  is  the  matter  ? '     You  aie 

are  two  trains  approaching  on 

*  What  must  be  done  1 '    Every 

engine   cries,  *  Death  !    death ! 

sifi:nalman  runs  with  the  red  flag 

mat  way,  and  every  moment 
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brinz*  the  two  traini  ntarer  together.    There  ia 

eominjc  death  in  eTerr  stroke.  The  poinbtmBD 
rothea  fonranl  lo  see  if  he  can  chaage  the  poii- 
tioQ  of  [ha  two  traiDB,  Ton  cry  oat  lo  him, 
'Am/ RnNl  RUN1  •    He  roachea  the  points, 

Silla  the  handle,  the  neeiest  ti^n  is  turned  on 
a  other  line  of  rails,  the  danger  is  averted, 
and  the  lives  of  chose  in  the  trains  are  preaerred. 
Bat  as  the  engitie  dashes  bf  the  pointsman,  he 
ii  ainght  and  cnt  to  pieces.  He  hae  sared 
those  Uvea  at  the  expenia  of  his  own.  The  de- 
cree has  eone  forth  that  '  the  wages  of  sin  is 
death;'  bn^  thank  God,  Jetas  Christ,  the 
pointsman  of  heaven,  rnshe4 
(he  sacrifieo  of  His  own  life,  li 


We  b&ve  heard  that  WeaTor  haa  his 
great  titled  friendi ;  that  he  hu  been  in- 
vited to  dine  at  rich  men'i  tables,  and 
ahowD  at  once  hit  mdm  and  humilitj  in 
preferring  the  kitchen  to  the  parlonr  on 
these  occasions.  That  man;'  with  means  at 
their  commnnd  were  glad  to  anist  him  with 
tbeir  subatanee,  ire  gather  from  an  anec- 
dote which  tells  of  a  hearer,  unknown  to 
him,  who  once  paid  for  his  journey,  and 
offered  him  further  asiiatance,  lo  wbora  hii 
tbankfulneu  waa  thui  expresied :  — 

"Iconld  not  help  then  telling  him  what  a 
Father  mine  was.  It  wai  jnsi  like  Him.  I 
asked  Elim  fur  a  pound,  and  He  gave  me  fire- 
and'twentj  shillings." 

Yet  we  can  understand  hie  mistrust  and 
jealou'}'  of  a  well-dressed  congrega^n. 
He  does  not  like  to  sec  the  women  among 
his  audience  in  silki  and  ribbons,  but  with 
"  ahawla  drawn  over  their  heads."  In  fact, 
none  will  do  for  him  who  anociate  religion 
with  id^as  of  awe,  solitude,  and  qniet.  At  • 
the  penple  he  preaches  to  live,  work,  amuse 
themselves  in  trowds  and  droves,  ao  ' 
must  they  gain  their  religion.  Nothing 
ii  more  demonstrative  than  a  collier  under 
convii^lion.  Even  if,  impelleil  by  con- 
science,one  nwht's  alone  to  a  "  Kind-pit"  or 
the  Holitude  of  the  upper  room  by  day,  his  ' 
cries  and  roarings  must  aitraet  ■  large  as-  1 
semblage  of  anxious  and  impresaed  hearers 
at  the  foot  "f  iht  stairs  or  somewhere  within 
hearing.  Where  noise  and  loud  utterance 
if  a  mark  of  conversion,  we  may  take  for  ' 
granted  that  wiloesKCs  are  essential.  Ne-  ' 
body  hallties  lor  his  own  solitary  edification. 
The  drunken  blasphemer,  suddenly  awak- 
ened, upon  opening  a  hymn-book,  bawls 
out.  "  I've  found  it  1  I've  Ibund  It  1 "  with  an 
energy  that  might  wake  the  dead.  Every- 
body sings,  everybody  ihoutl,  everybody 
aase'uiblos  <J1  his  friends.  They  are  con- 
verted in  company.  The  larger  tlie  num- 
pdaed  —  tbe  great- 1 


—  of  whonMoevercompdaeu- 


die  proportJon  of  converts.  Richard 
j  Weaver,  sincere  though  we  believe  him, 
has  no  better  test  than  noise  of  eSecto&l 
conversion.  Until  people  shout  they  Are 
'  doubtful.  To  die  "  shonting  "  expresses  in 
'  brief,  all  there  is  to  be  said.  A  good  wo- 
,  man,  who  had  borne  a  trjin^  illness  under 
'  trying  circumstances  with  pious  but  qiuet 
resignation,  was  considered  unsatisfactory 
by  her  friends  of  this  school;  till,  worked 
upon  by  their  exciting  language,  at  the 
moment  of  death  she  yielded  to  pressure. 
This  put  the  seal  of  assurance  upon  her 
state.  All  was  right.  "  She  had  hollered 
a  deal."  Repoenant  as  all  this  is  to  our- 
selves, we  are  forced  to  draw  distinctions. 
Take  collieia,  for  instance.  They  live  in 
noise;  their  work  passes  in  it;  their  plea- 
sures are  riotous;  silence  and  self  restraint 
are  things  they  do  not  understand,  and  very 
much  akin  in  the  minds  of  most  of  them  to 
deadnesa.  Whether  this  is  over-tolerance 
or  not,  let  us  listen  to  some  of  the  strains, 
through  which  sou ud  is  sustained  at  a  max- 


"  O  God,  my  heart  with  love  inflame. 
That  1  may  in  Thy  holy  name 
Aloud  in  songs  of  praise  Vejoice 
While  I  hftve  bTeath  to  raise  my  voice  1 
Then  will  I  shout,  then  will  I  sing, 
I'll  make  the  heavenly  arches  ring; 
I'll  sing  and  shone  for  evermore, 
On  that  eternal  happy  shore." 

Shouting  is  of  Itself  a  means  of  grace,  and 

we  must  say  the  only  one  enlarged  upon  — 

"  Yoo'tb  no  need  to  carry  yonr  bnrdon  of  grief. 
Nor  one  moment  tarry  in  seeking  relief; 
It  is  yours,  it  is  yours,  whiljl  you're  raising 

your  voice. 
And  the  angels  look  down  to  ntjoicc." 

Shoatina  is  the  motive  for  the  converted 
to  assemble  themselves  together,  and  the 
inducement    to    the    unconverted    to  join 

"  The  Go^l  hand  haa  now  leC  out.  Glory  to 
Ibc  bleeding  Lamb, 
And  wo  will  help  them  all  to  shout,  Glory  to 
the  bleeding  Lamb  I " 

It  is  a  point  of  difFcrence  between  the 
saved  and  lust  in  the  hymn.  In  universal 
fdvonr,  which  asks  of  each  and  all,  "  How 
will  you  do  ?" 

"  When  you  come  lo  Jordan's  flood.  How  will 

Ton  who  now  contemo  your  God,  How  will 
yon  dot 
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Death  will  be  a  solemn  daj : 
When  the  soal  is  forced  awaj, 
It  will  be  too  late  to  pray !    How  will  you 
do? 

Ton  who  lanch  and  scorn  and  sneer.  How 
will  you  do  1  &c. 

You  who  have  no  more  than  form,  How  will 
you  do  1  &c. 

You  who  have  been  turned  aside,  How  will 
you  do  ?  &c. 

Christian,  now  I  turn  to  thee.  How  wilt  thou 

do? 
When  thou  dost  the  river  see,  How  wilt  thou 

do? 
To  the  Cross  I  then  will  cling, 
Shout,  (>  death,  where  is  thy  sting  ? 
Victory  !  Victory  1  I  will  sing—  That's  how 

III  do  1 " 

No  hymn  does  its  work  without  a  lusty 
chorus.  We  come  upon  familiar  Hues,  as- 
sociated in  our  minds  with  all  the  sweet 
decorums  of  orderly  worship,  and  are  star- 
tled by  the  appendage  thought  necessary  to 
bring  them  up  to.  the  mark  the  contrivers  of 
these  meetings  aim  at  sustaining,  of  excite- 
ment and  noise.  A  really  beautiful  hymn 
of  Watts  has  every  verse  thus  supplement- 
ed :  — 

"  There  is  a  land  of  pure  delight. 
Where  saints  immortal  reign, 

Ittfliiite  day  excludes  the  night. 
And  pleasures  banish  pain. 

We're  miu-ching  through  Emanuel's  ground, 

And  soon  shall  hear  the  trumpet  sound. 

And  then  we  shall  with  Jesus  reign. 

And  never,  never  part  again. 
What !  never  part  again  ?  No,  never  part  again  ; 

And  then  we  shall  with  Jesus  reign, 

And  never,  never  part  again. 

There  everlasting  spring  abides,"  &c. 

One  of  Cowper*s  meets  with  the  same 
treatment,  each  verse  separated  from  the 
context :  — 

"  I  do  believe,  I  will  believe,  t£at  Jesus  died  for 


A  very  favourite  chorus  is :  — 

"  Let  us  never  mind  the  scofis  nor  the  ^wns  of 
the  world, 
For  we  all  have  the  cross  to  bear  ; 
It  will  only  make  the  crown  the  brighter  to 
shine. 
When  we  have  the  crown  to  wear." 

One  hymn  has  this  refrain  :  — 

**  We're  bound  for  the  land  of  the  pure  and  the 

holy, 
The  home  of  the  happv,  the  kingdom  of  love ; 
Ye  wanderers  from  Gfod  in  the  broad  road  of 
folly. 
Oh  say,  will  you  go  to  the  Eden  above  ? 
Will  you  go,  will  you  go,  will  you  go,  will  you 
go? 
Oh  say,  will  you  go  to  the  Eden  above  ? 

There    are    dozens    more,  making    still 
more  free  with  the  most  sacred  names  and 
mysteries  —  these  we   spare   our    readers; 
but  all  shows  what  we  have  already  said. 
The  conductors  of  these  services  know  that 
if  a  **  rough  "  is  to-be  a  saint,  he  will  prefer 
being  a  noisy  saint.     To  bring  such  a  one 
to  church,  prayer-book  in  hand,  is  indeed  to 
make  of  him  a  new  man.     The  transforma- 
tion is  by  no  means  so  startling  under  Rich- 
ard  Weaver's    auspices,  who  instinctively 
knows  that  quiet,  order,  gravity,  subdued 
tones,  measured  utterances — all  that  such 
men   associate  with   worldly  respectability 
—  is,  and  ever  will  be,  intolerable  to  them  : 
and  that  a  religion  that  enjoins  roaring  and 
tumult,  and  which  opens  a  wider,  if  a  fresh 
field,  for  the  exercise  of  vigour,  pluck,  and 
self-assertion,  even  to  insolence  —  a  religion 
which  sets  them  shouting  at  street-corr^rs 
and     market-places,  —  and    which     rather 
diverts  the  old  stream  of  bad  language  into 
new  channels  than  forbids  it  altogether, — 
meets   the  sinner  half-wav.     And  so  does 
their  ideal  of  repentance.     It  is  to  be  very 
violent,  and  to  involve  profuse  perspiration 
and  li  great  deal  of  shouting,  but  it  is  to  be 
short.     What  can  be  more  summary,  for  ex- 
ample, than  the   course   recommended  in 
"  Isaac  Barnes's  chorus  "  — 


me; 


That  on  the  crosn  Ho  shed  His  bk>od,  from 
sin  to  set  me  free." 

Another  familiar  friend  is  graced  with 
this  appendage :  — 

"  I  moan  to  go ;  I  want  to  go,  I  mean  to  go  I 

do ;  [there  too." 

I  imxa  to  go  where  Jesus  is,  and  you  may  go 


1  *'  Let  ns  tell  Him  in  briff  that  of  sinners  we're 
I  chief." 


Again  — 

**  With  a  sorrow  for  sin  let  repentance  begin. 
Then  conversion  of  course  will  draw  nigh  ; 
Bat  till  washid  in  the  blood  of  a  crucified 
Lord, 
We  shall  never  be  ready  to  die. 
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For  I'm  happT  all  the  daj, 
Since  He  wasted  my  sins  awaj, 
And  lie's  gracioosij  waiting  to  wash  more." 

What  can  more  efiectually  smooth  oyer 
the  ngly  circumstances  of  a  disorderly  past 
than  that  hymn  to  be  found  in  all  these 
collections  denouncing  every  effort  which 
falls  short  of  the  ideal  conversion  as  **  deadly 
doing  "  ?  — 

"  Nothing,  either  great  or  small, 
Kothiner,  sinner,  no ; 
Jesus  did  it,  did  it  mH, 
Long,  long  ago. 

When  He  from  His  lofty  throne. 

Stooped  to  do  and  die, 
Erery  thing  was  fully  done, 

Hearken  to  His  cry  — 

'  It  is  finished.'    Yes,  indeed. 

Finished  every  jot : 
Sinner,  this  is  all  you  need ; 

Tell  me,  is  it  not?  . 

Weary,  working,  plodding  one. 

Wherefore  toil  you  so  ? 
Cease  your  doing :  all  was  done 

Long,  long  ago. 

Till  to  Jesu's  work  yon  cling 

By  a  simple  faith, 
'  Doing  '  in  a  deadly  thing, 

Doing  ends  in  death. 

Cast  your  deadly  *  doing '  down, 
Down  at  Jesu's  feet ; 
-  Stand  in  llim,  in  Him  alone. 
Gloriously  complete." 

A  larp;e  body  of  the  persons  who  frequent 
these  meetings  on  Sunday  are  such  as  have 
habitually  rejected  every  invitation  to  pub- 
lic worship,  who,  as  one  man  expre^^sed  it, 
"  make  a  ])ractitf  of  going  nowhere.**  The 
order  of  any  e8:ahlished  service  is  intolera- 
ble to  them  ;  but  under  the  pressure  of  trial 
and  sicknt'Si',  poverty  or  depression,  they 
will  drop  in  to  hear  what  is  going  on  at  a 
Tempcranc*  -hall,  or  listen  to  a  street-preach- 
er. With  them  this  modified  conformity  is 
as  much  a  cise  of*  **  deadly  doingj,"  as  the 
most  ceremonious  worship  of  that  ideal  for- 
malist who  ii*  t!ie  bugbear  of  this  theplogy. 
They  are  better  satisfied  with  themselves 
when  it  is  over  without  any  good  reason  for 
beinir  so.  Tbey  may  have  hoard  themselves 
called  sinners  in  ;;ood  company,  thus  — 

'*  Is  there  anylwdy  here  like  weeping  Mary  1 
Call  to  my  Jchus  and  He'll  draw  nigh  ; 
Oh  glory,  glory,  hallelujah ! 
Glory  be  to  God  who  rales  on  high ! 


Is  there  anybody  here  like  sinking  Peter  ? 
Is  there  anyhody  here  like  blind  Bartimens  ? 
Is  there  anybody  here  like  faithless  Thomas  t 
Is  there    anybody  here  that    wants    salva- 
tion ?  " 

And  they  are  pretty  certain  to  hear  mncb 
of  Canaan  in  hymns  which  take  for  granted 
that  all  who  sing  them  will  go  to  heaven. 
Of  all  faiths  this  is  the  most  natural  in  the 
religion  of  the  poor.  The  Sunday*«chool 
lyric  is  founded  on  this  expectation  assured 
even  to  joviality ;  the  hymn  probably  famil- 
iar to  more  English  lips  than  any  other  in 
the  language  — 

"  Here  we  suffer  grief  and  pain. 
Here  we  meet  to  part  again. 
In  Heaven  we  part  no  more. ' 
Oh !  that  will  be  joyful. 
Joyful,  joyful,  joyful ! 
.    Oil !  that  will  bejoyful. 
When  we  meet  to  part  no  more ; " 

not  to  be  recalled  by  some  of  us  without  the 
echo  of  various  rustic  renderings  — 


''  Teachers,  too,  shall  meet  above. 
And  the  pastures  whom  we  love  ; 


and  the  long-drawn 

"  When  we  meet  to  part  no  moor. 


if 


It 


The  vast  number  of  this  class  of  hymns 
may  be  attributable  to  various  causes.  In 
the  first  place,  a  certain  imagery  is  ready 
for  any  versifier.  Palms,  crowns,  a  golden 
city,  a  river,  and  a  promised  land,  make  up 
a  picture,  and  it  is  permitted  to  all  people, 
from  long  prescription,  t^  express  a  hunger- 
ing for  a  future  without  exactly  feeling  it. 

It  is  observable  that,  in  this  department, 
literary  qualifications  are  at  their  lowest. 
We  come  upon  the  oddest  rhymes  —  man- 
sion and  transient,  meeter  and  creature^  and 
so  on ;  but  the  theme  is  supposed  of  itself 
an  inspiration. 

No  people  have  much  right  to  talk  about 
heaven  who  do  not  at  least  strive  to  begin 
their  heaven  upon  earth.  The  heaven  of 
the  ignorant,  on  the  contrary,  is  treated  as 
a  region  so  absolutely  separate  and  distinct 
fix)m  earthly  tempers  and  affections,  that 
the  fact  t!iat  a  man  has  spent  his  whole  life 
with  the  strongest  earthward  tendencies 
does  not  interfere  with  the  assumption  that 
he  will  feel  himself  entirely  at  home,  and  in 
his  place,  among  the  blest.  But  another 
reason  for  this  fond  dwelling  on  a  future 
heaven  is,  no  doubt,  that  the  poor  do  not 
find  earth  such  a  comfortable  home  and 
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refliing-place  for  body  or  mind  as  the  rich. 
Well-to-do  people,  with  an  eaiy  certain  in- 
come, and  all  their  comforts  about  them, 
would  not  find  their  spirits  as  much  refresh- 
ed by  these  Songs  of  Canaan  as  the  compa- 
nies for  whom  they  are  composed.  There 
will  be  no  want,  as  well  as  no  black  bon- 
nets, and  no  funerajs  in  heaven,  says  Rich- 
ard Weaver's  prose,  and  his  hymn  sings  — 


tt 


No  poyerty  there  —  no,  the   saints    are  all 

wealthy, 
The  heirs  of  His  glory  whose  nature  is  love ; 
No  sickness  can  reach  them,  that  country  is 

healthy ; 
Oh  say,  will  you  go  to  the  Eden  above  ?  " 


But  such  detail  does  not  generally  enter 
into  the  glorious  vision,  which  is  all  of  rest 
and  home  in  the  abstract,  with  as  much 
iteration  as  may  be,  and  always  a  chorus. 
Many  of  these  Hymns  of  Canaan  are  adapt- 
ed to  well-known  tunes,  and  sung  by  young 
Eeople  hi  those  manufactories  where  only 
ymns  are  allowed  -to  be  sung.  One  of 
these,  cribbed  from  Montgomery,  and  al- 
tered and  adapted  in  a  style  excruciating 
to  a  sensitive  author,  is  most  popular — 

"  For  ever  with  the  Lord, 

Amen,  so  let  it  be  ; 
Life  from  the  dead  is  in  that  word : 

'Tis  immortality. 
Here  in  the  body  pent, 

Absent  from  Him  I  roam, 
Yet  nightly  pitch  ray  moving  tent 

A  day's  march  nearer  home,"  &c. 

And  another  — 

"  There  is  a  better  world,  they  say,  Oh,  so 

bright ! 
Where  sin  and  woe  are  done  away,  Oh,  so 

bright ! 
And  music  fills  the  balmy  air. 
And  angels  with  bright  wings  are  there. 
And  harps  of  gold,  and  mansions  fair.  Oh,  so 

bright  1 "  &c. 

Another,  to  the  tune,  **My  heart's  in  the 
Highlands  "  — 

"  My  rest  is  in  heaven,  my  rest  is  not  here. 
Then  why  should  I  murmur  when  trials  are 

near? 
Be  hushed,  my  lad  spirit ;  the  worst  that  can 

come 
But  shortens  the  journey  and  hastens  me 

home. 
For  the  Lion  of  Jndah  shall  break  every 

chain,    * 
And  give  us  the  victory  again  and  again/' 

&c. 


The  Revival  hymn-book  suggests  to  young 
men  and  women  to  invite  one  another  to 
Canaan,  which  is  one  way  of  making  servi- 
ces popular :  — 

Sisters. 

"  Say,  brothers,  will  yon  meet  us  1 
Say,  brothers,  will  you  meet  us  1 
Say,  brothers,  will  you  meet  us, 

On  Canaan's  happy  shi^re  1 

Brothers. 

By  the  grace  of  God  we'll  meet  you ! 
By  the  grace  of  God  we'll  meet  you  ! 
By  the  grace  of  God  we'll  meet  you, 

Where  parting  is  no  more  !       , 

Oiorus. 

Glory,  glory,  hallelujah ! 
Glory,  glory,  hallelujah ! 
Glory,  glory,  hallelujah  I 

For  ever,  evermore ! 

Sifiers. 

We,  a  little  band,  before  Thee, 
Jesus  I  Lord  of  all,  adore  Thee ; 
Soon  well  follow  Thee  to  glory. 

On  Canaan's  happy  shore. 

Brothers, 

Pilgrims  here  we  are  and  weary ; 
Dark  the  road  has  been,  and  dreary ; 
Daylight  dawns,  and  brings  us  near  Thee, 
To  Canaan's  happy  shore. 

Sisters. 

When  we  see  the  river  swelling, 
Jesus  I  every  fear  repelling, 
Show  us  then  our  father's  dwelling 
On  Canaan's  happy  shore. 

Brothers. 

Thou  hast  passed  on  before  us ; 
To  Thine  image.  Lord,  restore  us. 
Death  shall  never  triumph  o'er  us 
'    On  Canaan's  happy  shore. 

Brothers. 

Say,  sisters,  will  you  meet  us. 

On  Canaan's  happy  shore  1 

Sisters. 

.    By  the  grace  of  God  we'll  meet  you, 

Where  parting  is  no  more,"  &c.  &c. 

But,  confident  as  all  hearers  are  encour- 
aged to  be  in  their  expectations  of  a  blissful 
future,  one  great  means  of  influence  with 
preachers  of  this  school  is  their  bold  famil- 
iarity with  hell  an4  all  its  terrors.  Richard 
Weaver  professes  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  awful  region.    He  boasts  of  shaking  one 
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dying  woman  "  over  hell "  till,  one  by  one, 
she  dropped  the  money-bags  from  beneath 
her  pillow  on  to  the  floor.  And  horrible 
stories  are  told  of  threats  and  denunciations 
following  upon  warnings  contemned;  to 
which,  as  the  biographer  puts  it,  **  the  Al- 
mighty Arbiter  set  His  seal."  In  so  far  as 
thet'e  is  any  truth  in  these  stories,  we  take 
them  as  ah  illustration  of  a  marked  differ- 
ence between  the  educated  and  uneducated 
in  the  influence  of  vague  alarms  upon  the 
nerves.  Women  who,  in  the  practical  work 
of  life,  are  far  bolder  and^more  self-reliant 
than  their  high-bom  sisters,  have  far  less 
power  of  standing  against  mysterious  ter- 
rors. A  violent  woman,  met  on  her  own 
ground;  her  curses  answered  by  a  bold 
threat  assuming  the  tone  of  prophecy,  is 
not  at  all  an  unlikely  victiUL  Awful 
words,  disregarded  at  the  moment,  tell 
when  the  reaction  comes,  and  the  prophecy 
works  its  own  fulfilment. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  these  speci- 
mens of  popular  devotion,  it  is  very  clear 
that  they  have  awakened  sympathy  in 
unexpected  quarters.  Two  books  of  Catho- 
lic hymns,  by  the  late  Father  Faber,  which 
bear  the  token  of  favour  and  success  that 
numbers  give  on  their  title-pages,  seem  to 
us  evidently  composed  on  these  models. 
The  Father  taiks,  mdeed,  in  his  preface,  of 
the  Olney  Hymns  having  been  once  dear  to 
him,  but  one  detects  a  more  modern,  and 
we  will  say  less  scrupulous,  source  of  inspi- 
ration. He  evidently  is  attracted  by  the 
tone  which  we  have  called  irreverent,  and 
imitates  it  deliberately ;  both  as  most  re- 
moved from  the  tone  of  the  Church  he  had 
abandoned,  and  as  a  sort  of  thing  that  tells 
with  the  vulgar.  Taking  up  this  view, 
he  thus  reasons  himself  into  irreverence, 
arguing  that  real  reverence  always  assumes 
the  disguise  of  its  opposite :  — 

"  The  awe  that  lies  too  deep  for  words, 

Too  deep  for  solemn  looks  — 
It  finds  no  way  into  the  face, 

No  spoken  vent  in  books. 
They  would  not  speak  in  measured  tones, 

If  awe  had  in  them  wrought 
Until  their  spirits  had  been  hashed 

In  reverential  thought. 
They  would  have  smiled  in  playful  ways,"  &c. 

I  Again  — 

"  The  solemn  face,  the  downcast  eye, 

The  words  constrained  and  cold  — * 
These  are  the  homage,  poor  at  best. 

Of  those  outside  ue  fold. 
Thev  know  not  how  our  God  can  play 

The  babe's,  the  brother's  part ; 
They  dream  not  of  the  ways  He  has 

Of  getting  at  the  heart.'' 


Any  awa  that  shows  itself  in  appropriate 
look  and  action  is  gloom,  sourness,  and 
"  ungainly  stiffness,"  and  tiie  Puritan  ele- 
ment of  Protestantism. 

Following  out  this  view,  we  find  these 
stanzas  in  a  hymn  entitled  '^  The  True 
Shepherd,"  for  the  use  of  a  ragged  school. 
We  recognise  the  characteristic  Revivalist 
rhymes :  — 

"  Qe  took  me. on  His  shoulder, 
And  tenderly  He  kissed  me  ; 
He  bade  my  love  be  bolder, 

And  said  how  He  had  missed  me  ; 
And  I*m  sure  I  heard  him  say. 
As  He  went  along  this  way, 

0  silly  souls  come  near  Me  ; 
My  sheep  should  never  fear  Me  ; 

1  am  the  Shepherd  true  ! 

Strange  gladness  seemed  to  move  Him 
Whenever  1  did  better ;  ^    ' 

And  He  coaxed  me  so  to  love  Him 
As  if  He  was  my  debtor : 
As  He  went  along  this  way,  &c. 

Let  us  do,  then,  dearest  brothers, 

What  will  best  and  longest  please  us ; 

Follow  not  the  ways  of  others, 
Bat  trust  ourselves  to  Jesus ; 

We  shall  ever  hear  Him  say,"  &c. 

He  thus  treats  of  ineffable  mysteries :  — 

"God's  glory  is  a  wondrous  thing. 

Most  strange  in  all  its  ways. 
And,  of  all  things  on  earth,  least  like 

What  men  agree  to  praise. 
As  He  can  endless  glory  weave 

From  time's  mir^judging  shame. 
In  this  oar  world  He  is  content 

To  play  a  losing  game. 

At  one  time  the  repetition,  which  is  one 
characteristic  of  Revivalism,  is  regarded  as 
a  sign  of  love,  even  when  practised  to  im- 
becility :  — 

"  0  Jesas,  Jesas  !  dearest  Lord, 
Forgive  me  if  I  say 
For  very  love  Thy  sacred  name 
A  thousand  times  a-day. 

•  t  •  • 

The  craft  of  this  wise  worli  of  ours 
Poor  wisdom  seems  to  me ; 

Ah  I  dearest  Jesus  !  I  have  grown 
ChUdish  with  love  of  Thee ! " 

Again  — 

"01  am  burning  so  with  love, 

1  fear  lest  I  shoald  make  too  free." 

Ther«  if  the  same  easy  explanation  of  the 
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scheme  of  redemption,  which  abounds  in 
our  series.     The  soul  is  thus  addressed :  — 

*'  0  woqderfol,  O  passing  tbousht, 

The  loTe  that  God  hath  had  for  tbee ; 

Spending  on  thee  no  lof^s  a  sam 
Than  the  undivided  Trinity ! 

Father  and  Son  and  Holy  Ghost 
Exhausted  for  a  thing  like  this.** 

If  we  are  to  have  irreverence,  we  prefer  it 
of  the  rude  unconscious  sort,  not  put  on  as 
something  that  will  answer  as  a  sort  of  ex- 
periment, as  thus :  — 

"  How  can  they  tell  how  Jesus  oft 
His  secret  thirst  will  slake, 
On  those  strange  freedoms  childlike  hearts 
Are  taught  by  God  to  take  ?  " 

Vulgarity  in  rhythm  and  rhyme  are  affect- 
edly adapted  to  his  peculiar  tenets.  This  is 
how  boys  are  taught  to  address  St  Philip :  — 

**  Sweet  Saint  Philip !  we  are  weeping 
Not  for  sorrow,  but  for  glee ; 
Bless  thy  converts  bravely  keeping 
To  the  bargain  made  with  thee. 
Help,  in  Mary  I  joy  in  Jesus, 
Sin  and  self  no  more  shall  please  us. 
We  are  PhUip's  gift  to  God,"  &c.  &c. 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  on  one  part  of  our 
subject  that  the  voluble  Muse  of  Teetotalism 
has  little  room  lefl  for  the  display  of  her  gifts. 
And  yet  nothing  more  clearly  illustrates  the 
different  influences  at  work  in  the  training 
of  the  lower  and  higher  classes  of  society 
than  the  numerous  collections  of  temper- 
ance and  teetotal  songs  and  hymns  sold  by 
their  thousands,  nay  hundreds  of  thousands. 
We  have  half-a-dozen  by  us  drawn  up  for 
the  Band  of  Hope  alone,  in  which  its  chil- 
dren are  taught  it  is  a  paramount  duty  to 
instruct  and  reprove  their  elders,  and  to  re- 
gard as  a  drunkard  in  act  or  in  anticipation 
every  person  they  see  drink  a  glass  of  beer. 
They  are  the  reformers,  thty  are  to  cbnquer 
'*  King  Alcohol,"  and  to  bring  in  a  reign  of 
liberty  and  peace.  But  the  tact  is,  the  sub- 
ject is  incurably  prosaic.  The  excuse  for 
this  is  probably  of  the  nature  of  the  sailor's 
contending  with  his  fellow  for  the  palm  of 
verse:  one  begins  — 

'•  In  the  Bay  of  Bengal  —  I  lost  my  all," 
To  which  the  other  appends  — 
"  In  the  Bay  of  Biscay  I  lost  my  stockings," 
**  That's  not  poetry,"  cries  the  rbymster. 


"  Ay,  but  mine's  true  and  yours  isn't,"  was 
the  rejoinder.  A  great  deal  of  what  the 
teetotallers  sav  is  true  but  it  isn't  poetry. 
Their  vocabulary^  is  hopeless;  Twist  the 
leading  ideas  as  you  may,  insinuate  them 
into  the  middle  of  a  line,  or  dignify  them 
with  an  answering  rhyme,  they  defy  man- 
agement. Every  person,  thing,  or  part  of 
speech  whatever  connectied  with  liquor,  has 
the  same  insolent  prominence  and  knack  of 
overpowering  every  other  noun  or  verb  that 
keeps  its  company.  The  changes  are  rung 
upon  "  temperance  "  and  **  teetotal,"  "  strong 
drink,"  "  wine,"  ."  gin,"  "  beer,"  "  public- 
houses,"  "landlords,"  "  drunkards,"  "  tip- 
plers "  and  "  sots,"  "  takers  of.  the  pledge  " 
and  "  abstainers,"  always  with  tne  same 
effect  upon  the  ear ;  and  it  must  be  owned, 
most  of  these  are  awkward  terms,  not  to 
hint  at  but  to  name  in  full.  Our  readers 
must  be  satisfied  with  a  few  specimens,  a 
line  culled  here  and  there  Irom  this  mass  of 
strenuous  effort  to  give  vivacity,  stimulus, 
and  pathos  to  the  teetotal  cause.  A  hymn 
is  opened  with  such  exordiums  as  the  fol- 
lowing :  — 


"  Who,  the  sacred  page  perusing. 
Precepts,  promises,  and  laws. 
Can  be  guiltless  in  refusing 

To  support  the  temperance  cause  ? 


*> 


or  — 


"  However  others  choose  to  act 
Towards  the  temperance  cause. 
We  hail  its  blessings  to  our  home, 
And  strictly  keep  its  laws.'* 


** 


One  begins  to  the  tune  of  "  Stevens  **  — 
"  Six  hundred  thousand  drunkards  sink." 

One  poem  lays  down  the  rule  — 

**  All  public-houses  roust  be  closed, 
Abstaining  is  the  plan  proposed." 

One  is  figurative  — 

"  The  abstinence  light  is  breaking." 

One  rhetorical  — 

'  "  All  hail  I  the  temperance  cause, 
Thousands  from  drink  abstain." 

One  in  the  measure  of'the  National  Anthem 
prays  for  drunkards  — 


« 


May  thev  be  brought  to  hate    ^ 
Drinks  tnat  intoxicate." 
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and  avers  — 


**  May  drunkards  see  sobriety 
In  an  alltiring  li^ht !  " 

One  praises  total  abstinence  — 

"  Say  not  that  jon  cannot  aid  them. 
See,  here  is  a  certain  cure : 
Total  Abstinence,  so  easy, 
Safe,  efTectual,  and  secure ; 

Come,  apply  it, 
'Tis  a  safe  effectual  cure." 

One  rejoices  that — 

**  thousands  now  intemperance  dreading, 
Bane  of  health  and  joy  and  peace. 
Better  principles  are  spreading ; 
See  how  temperance  men  inciiease  1  ** 

m 

One  utters  the  ferrent  aspiration  — 

"  Oh  I  that  our  females  young  and  fair 
Were  wise  to  shun  the  fatal  snare, 
Which  Satan  lays  to  catch  their  feiet, 
And  draw  them  to  the  drunkard's  seat." 

One  prophesies  — 

"  That  will  be  a  joyful  day 
When  strong  drink  shall  pass  away." 

One  wishes  — 


"  I  were  the  monarch,  and  had  supreme  com- 
^  mand, 

I'd  close' the  beer  and  gin  shop,  and  make  a 

joyful  land. 
The  prison  would  be  empty,  and  better  places 

full, 
And  every  home  a  palace  beneath  the  golden 
rule. 
I'd  close  the  gin-shop,  liberty  restoring, 
I'd  close  the  gin-shop,  and  send  the  drink 

away; 
If  I  made  laws  I'd  never  let  them  sell 

again, 
I'd  close  the  gin-shop,  and  send  the  drink 
away." 

The  youthful  abstainer  sees  his  place  in  his- 
tory— 

"  Heralds  of  old  England's  glory 
Are  abstainers  young  and  free  I 
Who  can  tell,  in  future  story, 

How  supreme  their  power  shall  be  ?  " 

jmd  foresees  the  day  — 

"  Drink  shaU  fall  with  tyrants  all ;  " 


"  We  wont  jrive  up  the  temperance  cause 
Though  all  the  world'  shonld  rage." 

They  are  also  taught  to  sing  the  inevita- 
ble, consequences  of  **  drinking  a  littU 
wine"  — 

'*  A  little  drink  seems  safe  at  first. 
Exerting  little  power, 
But  soon  l^gets  a  raging  thirst. 
Which  cries  for  more  and  more> 

The  way  of  ruin  thus  begins. 
Downwards  as  easy  stairs ; 

If  conscience  suffers  little  sins, 
Soon  larger  ones  it  bears." 

Landlords  are  invoked  in  pathetic  strain^ 
recalling  a  popular  song  — 


"  Landlord  spare  that  sot ; 


** 


and  Bum's  measure  is  put  to  a  use  he  little 
dreamt  of  in  another  — 

"  Shall  e'er  cold  water  be  forgot 
When  we  sit  down  and  dine  ?  " 

As  far  as  we  can  see,  teetotalism  has  had 
but  one  poet  and  we  miss  him  here.  Under 
no  hands  can  abstaining  from  intoxicating 
liquors  have  a  wholly  ideal  treatment ;  but 
the  ideal  and  the  real  have  at  any  rate  once 
been  brought  side  by  side,  in  the  advocacy 
of  this,  which  is  essentially  M«  cause,  the 
regeneration,  with  its  champions.  The  top- 
ics and  the  line  of  argument  of  this  e£ef 
d'csuvre  are  precieefy  those  of  the  temper- 
ance literature  before  us.  Our  readers  shall 
judge  bow  far  the  moderns  fall  short  in  airy 
grace  and  pla^  of  foncy,  as  well  as  grasp  of 
their  subject,  in  comparison  with  the  author 
of  the  inaugural  ode  suns  at  the  great  cold 
water  celebration  held  at  Boston,  U.S.,  thirty 
years  ilgo  — 

ODB. 

"  In  Eden's  green  retreats 
A  water  brook  that  played 
Between  soft  mossy  seats 
Beneath  a  plane-tree's  shade. 

Whose  rustling  leaves 

Danced  o*er  its  brink, 

Was  Adam's  drink 

And  also  Eve's. 

Beside  the  parent  spring 
Of  that  young  brook,  the  pair 
Their  morning  chant  would  sing. 
And  Eve,  to  dress  her  hair, 
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Kneel  on  the  grass 
That  frin^d  iu  side. 
And  make  its  tide 
Her  looking-glass. 

And  when  the  roan  of  God 
From  Egypt  led  his  flock, 
Thej  thirsted,  and  his  rod 
Smote  the  Arabian  rock, 

And  forth  a  rill 

Of  water  gushed, 

And  on  they  rushed 

And  drank  their  fill. 

Would  Eden  thus  have  smiled 
Had  wine  to  Eden  come  ? 
Would  Horeb's  parch 6d  wild 
Have  been  refresned  with  ruml 

And  had  Eve's  hair 

Been  dressed  in  gin, 

^Vould  she  have  been 

Reflected  fair? 

Had  Moses  built  a  still, 
And  dealt  out  to  that  host 
To  every  man  his  gill. 
And  pledged  him  in  a  toast. 

How  large  a  band 

Of  Israel's  sons 

Had  laid  their  bones 

On  Canaan's  land ! 

Sweet  fields  beyond  death's  flood 
Stand  dressed  in  living  green ; 
For,  from  the  throne  of  God, 
To  freshen  all  the  scene, 

A  river  rolls, 

Where  all  who  will 

May  come  and  fill 

Their  crystal  bowls. 

If  Eden's  strength  and  bloom 
Cold  water  thus  nath  g^ven. 
If  e'en  beyond  the  tomb 
It  is  the  drink  of  heaven  — 


Are  not  good  wells 
And  crystal  springs 
The  very  things 
For  our  hotels  ?  " 


Seriously  speaking  it  is  dlfiicult  to  believe 
that  the  concludiDg  clencher  to  the  argu- 
ment could  be  written  in  grave  earnest  by 
so  neat  a  versifier ;  but  a  study  of  the  dozen 
temperance  hymn-books  and  melodists  be- 
fore us  satisfies  us  that  the  thinff  is  possible. 
Teetotalism  is  of  the  nature  of  a  bobby  — 
a  state  in  which  the  mind  is  insensible  and 
dead  to  the  absurd. 

With  regard  to  the  body  of  verse  from 
which  we  have  selected,  it  is  superfluous  to 
adduce  it  as  testimony  to  the  doctrine  that 
the  religion  of  the  multitude  is  always  a  vul- 

far  re^gion.  It  is  like  telling  the  cabman 
e  18^0  gentleman.  And  no  one  can  hear 
the  excitement  of  these  wild  services  paro- 
died by  street  boys,  or  Hallelujahs  hummed 
by  them  at  their  rough  play,  without  a  seri- 
ous alarm  for  the  consequences  of  making 
sacred  things  thus  common  and  profane. 
But  one  redeeming  point  we  note  in  all 
these  collections.  Whatever  is  distinctive 
is,  indeed,  vulgar  and  boisterous,  and,  from 
mere  coarseness  of  perception,  if  from  no 
worse  alloy,  irreverent.  £ut  mingled  with 
these  effusions  are  uniformly  many  of  the 
best  hymns  in  our  language,  and  often  ten^ 
der  and  graceful  modern  compositions,  in 
startling  discrepancy  with  the  prevailing 
tone.  All  we  can  say  is,  if  a  penitent  prize- 
fighter or  reformed  drunkard,  in  his  mo- 
ments of  contrition  can  be  brought  to 
understand  and  estimate  them  at  their  true 
worth,  a  work  has  been  effected  which  can- 
not be  regarded  as  other  than  a  good  one. 


Artificial  birds'  nests  are  now  being  man- 
vfikctured  in  Switzerland,  under  the  direction 
of  the  society  formed  there  for  the  protection 
of  insectivorous  birds.    The  Yverdum  Society 
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has  placed  such  nests  in  the  public  walks  and 
communal  forests,  on  the  boraers  of  lawns,  &c., 
and  found  them  all  occupied  by  hedge-sparrows, 
redstarts,  creepers,  and  tomtits.. 
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OH  AFTER     XIII. 
AT  LEAMINGTON  AGAIN. 

Befobe  we  set  down  the  conversation, 
which,  on  the  29th  of  August,  took  place 
between  Mr.  Dykhart  and  Mr.  Ballow,  it 
will  be  expedient  for  us  to  pajr  one  more 
visit  to  Leamington.  Our  special  object  in 
going  there  now  is  to  satisfy  an  inquiry 
which,  it  is  possible,  some  of  our  readers 
have  more  than  once  made^ —  How,  all  this 
while,  was  the  active  contriver  of  so  much 
that  has  gone  betbre  —  the  able  Mrs. 
Ferrier  ? 

It  is  now  juit  seven  weeks  (for  we  came 
npon  her  on  Thursday,  the  4th  of  Septem- 
ber), since  Mrs.  Ferrier  had  seen  Eva  quit 
her  house,  in  company  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dowlas.  That  Miss  March  acknowledged 
the  claims  of  the  kindred  Mrs.  Ferrier  had 
found  for  her,  that  lady  had  been  made 
aware.  She  knew  that  Eva  had  gone  with 
theiti  to  Llynbwllyn,  and  she  hoped  that  all 
the  danger  of  a  marriage  with  Kichard  had 
utterlv  *  passed  away.  She  hoped  so ;  but 
shie  felt  no  comfortable  assurance  of  it.  She 
had  on  her  side  the  solemn  promise  which 
Eva  had  asked  and  obtained  from  Richard ; 

•  but  she  could  not  feel  certain  that  her  son 
would  keep  his  promise.  It  was  not  to  his 
mother,  but  to  Eva  that  he  had  given  his 
word.  Miss  March  might  feel  she  had  a 
right  to  release  him  from  such  a  promise ; 
and,  as  Mrs.  Ferrier  bitterly  reflected,  she 
would  be  quick  enough  in  claiming  and  ex- 
ercising the  right.  If  so,  what  had  the 
mother  of  Richard  gained  by  the  remorse- 
less ingenuity  with  which  she  had  laid  bare  ' 
(as  she  suppo8ed)the  actual  secret  of  Eva's 
origin  ?  olie  had  made  the  disgrace,  which 
might  have  remained  a  conjectural  matter, 
a  thing  open  and  certain  before  the  eyes  of 

,  all  the  world. 

Therefore,  it   will    be    understood    that 
Mrs.  Ferrier's  grand  contrivances  had  not 
made   her  a  very  mui-h   happier   woman. 
Even  the  presence  of  Richaid  wa«  no  such 
happiness  to  her  as  before.     For  Richard  1 
was  now  at  Leamington  again.      He   had  | 
left   his  friend    Maxwell    convalescent  in ' 
Scotland,  and  had  accepted  a  shooting  invi- ! 
tation  in  Warwickshire ;    for  Captain   Fer-  i 
rier  was  one  whom  all  were  proud  of  know- 1 
ing  and  entertaining.     Though  many  of  his  i 
days  were  just  now  spent  in   his  friend's  1 
fields,    yet  his  head-quarters  were   at   his ; 
mother's  house.     And  as  this  particular  day, ! 
the  4th  of  the  month,  was  very  wet,  he  was  ' 
at  home  the  greater  part  of  it.  j 

He  was,  as  you  know,  already  aware  that  , 


his  mother's  great  discovery,  well  as  facts 
appeared  to  sustain  it,  had  proved  a  fiction 
after  all;  and  ho  was  very  glad  thereat. 
But  he  resolved  that  to  his  mother  no  hint 
of  the  counter-discovery  should  at  present 
be  breathed.    If  she  continued  as  hostile  to 
the  marriage  as  before,  the  news  would  be 
likely  to  set  her  inquiring  and  intriguing  a 
second  time.     If  she  were  comhig  to  view 
the  matter  more  calmly,  it  would  be  very 
unwise  to  unsettle,  her  by  any  new  stimulus 
to  curiosity  and   anxiety.      So,  for   aught 
Mrs.  Ferrier  yet  knew,  the  dreaded  Eva 
was  living,  as  Miss  Roberts,  along  with  the 
Rector  of    Llynbwllyn.      Where,   at   this 
time,  our  heroine  really  was,  we  shall  know 
as  soon  as  it  beKoves  u?.     Suffice  it  now  to 
say,  that  it  was  in  a  place  hitherto  unknown 
both  to  ourselves  and  to  her.     < 

Mrs.  Ferrier  and  the  Captain  had  just 
breakfasted.  Conversation  had  not  flowed 
freely  between  them.  There  were  many 
matters  on  which  they  thought  and  felt  in 
unison,  as  of  old.  But  on  the  subject  which, 
to  them  both,  was  the  greatest,  they  were 
as  divided  in  heart  as  it  is  possible  for  any 
two  persons  to  be. 

Tiiis  mominff  the  postman's  knock  was 
welcomed  by  Mrs.  Ferrier  with  more  of 
interest  than  usual.  She  was  awaiting  an 
answer  to  a  letter  she  had  written  on  the 
Tuesday.  Not  daring  to  ask  Richard  how 
matters  now  stood  between  himself  and 
Miss  Roberts,  she  had  taken  a  somewhat 
circuitous  way  of  ascertaining.  She  had 
written  to  Mrs.  Dowlas  a  few  inquiries  as  to 
Eva,  which  would  elicit  information  as  to 
any  prospects  which  might  be  vaunted  by 
that  aspiring  young  lady.  Of  the  three 
relations  whom  the  too  rapid  imagination  of 
Mrs.  Ferrier  had  bestowed  on  Eva,  Mrs. 
Dowlas  was  surely  the  one  least  likely  to 
make  her  niece's  interests  her  own.  Miv. 
Ferrier  had  seen  enough  to  be  sure  of  that. 
To  Mrs.  Dowlas,  therefore,  had  she  penned 
the  following  inquiries :  — 

• 
*^  Leamington^  September  2,  1866. 
**  Madam,  —  Though,  perhaps,  I  am 
scarcely  entitled  to  call  myself  a  friend  of 
your  niece,  Miss  Eva  Roberts,  yet,  as  you 
are  doubtless  aware,  her  deceased  friend 
and  protector  was  a  near  and  dear  relation 
of  my  own.  Therefore  I  cannot  but  be 
somewhat  interested  in  her.  If  it  would  not 
be  regarded  as  too  great  a  liberty,  and 
would  not  trouble  you  too  much,  I  should 
be  greatly  pleased  to  hear  of  her  going  on 
well.  It  would  give  me  satisfaction  to  hear 
that  she  is  settled  and  comfortable  in  her 
new  and  proper  position  ;  that  she  wins  the 
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approval  of  those  whose  affection  it  has  be- 
come her  duty  to  cultivate ;  and  that  she  is 
fitting   hersefr   for  that  quietly  respectable' 
sphere  of  fife,  to  which  a  manifest  Provi- 
dence has  called  her. 
"  Begging  70U  to  excuse  this  liberty, 
*^  I  am,  Madam, 

"  Your  obedient  servant^ 
•  *^  E.  Ferrier." 


To  the  above  letter  tiiere  came  on  Thurs- 
day the  following  reply,  Mrs.  Ferrier  and 
Richard  having  breakfasted,  as  we  just  now 
said :  — r 

"  LlynhwUyn^  near  Carnarvon^  September  3, 
1856.  • 

"  Respectable  Madam,  —  I  think  it 
only  right  that  I  should  answer  your  very 
civil  and  proper  letter  of  inquiry  about  Miss 
Roberts,  my  niece;  although  it  is  a  dis- 
graceful and  disgusting  duty  to  me  to  men- 
tion her  very  name.  What  I  have  to  tell  of 
her  is  everything  which  is  bad,  and  nothing 
which  is  good.  Afier  disgracing  us  all  by 
goings-on  the  most  shameful  you  ever  heard, 
she  has  robbed  us  of  I  do  not  know  how 
much  property,  and  run  away  from  us  alto- 
gether. And  a  good  riddance^  I  must  say, 
she  is.  Every  day  that  comes  brings  me 
some  fresh  story  of  her  wickedness,  ^— 
known  to  all  the  neighbourhood  as  well  as 
to  myself.  I  hear  and  I  know  it  to  be  true, 
that  she  took  up  with  a  tall  Irish  fellow,  of 
the  name  of  M'Quantigan,  who  goes  about  the 
country  lecturing  at  meetings ;  and  I  know 
that  the  young  lady  —  my  niece  I  should  be 
ashamed  to  call  her  —  was  more  than  once 
seen  walking  with  him  at  nighty  and  going 

on  in  a  way  which,  as  the  moral  mother  of  j  March — I  beg   her    pardon    sincerely, — 
four  young  children,  I  do  not  think  proper   Miss  Roberts." 

to  repeat.  The  dreadful  example  she  was  "  I  will  say  this,  mother  —  that  }  ou  are 
in  tfie  house,  and  the  way  in  which  she  set  makine  me  think  you  very  different  from 
herself  to  corrupt  my  husband  himself —  !  what  I  always  did  think  you.  I  should  in- 
who  was  deceived  by  her  false  tongue,  —  ;  deed  have  said,  a  little  while  ago,  that  the 
this  is  a  thing  which  my  pen  refuses  to  implacable  spirit  you  show  was,  in  you,  the 
otter.  Where  she  is  now  I  do  not  know. 
Where  she  ought  to  be,  I  should  be  very 
sorry  to  say.  And  so,  respectable  madam, 
I  beg  you  to  excuse  my  writing  anything 
more  on  this  so  detestable  and  disreputable 
a  creature. 

**I  remain, 

"  Your's  truly  obedient, 

**  Jane  Dowlas." 


almost  flung  this  letter  into  his  face.  '*  You 
have  been  ready  to  quarrel  with,  your 
mother  because  she  would  not  accept  Miss 
March  for  an  an^el.  Now  then !  Just  look 
what  her  own  friends  have  to  say  of  her  1 " 

Of  course  Mrs.  Ferrier  could  have  no 
idea  of  the  terrible  disappointment  Mrs. 
Dowlas  had  had,  nor  of  the  consequent  en- 
mity against  her  supposed  niece.  And  the 
fearful  and  complex  charges  which  thu 
letter  contained  all  sank  into  the  mind  of 
Mrs.  Ferrier  like  water  flowing  into  a  dry 
sponge. 

**  Now  then,  Richard,  was  I  mistaken, 
when  I  warned  you  that  it  would  bring  you 
no  good  ?  I  should  imagine  you  will  scarcely 
l^ink  anything  more  of  her  now  !  " 

Richard  carelessly  took  the  letter  in 
hand ;  read  the  first  words  which  met  his 
eye ;  then  crunched  the  paper  up,  and 
flung  it  away  contemptuously  into  the  fire- 
place. 

*'  A  piece  of  slanderous  ribaldry  I  It  is 
just  as  well  for  the  disgusting  writer  of  it 
that  she  is  a  woman,  and  not  a  man  I  " 

**  It's  all  very  well,  Richard,  for  you  to 
throw  ray  letters  into  the  fire-place  ;  that 
is  very  easily  done.  But  it*s  quite  anotlier 
thing  to   explain  away  the   truth." 

"  The  truih !  Why,  mother,  can  you 
pretend  to  see  anything  but  falsehood  — 
gross,  malicious,  falsehood^  in  a  piece  of 
trash,  like  that  ?  '* 

**  Oh,  really  1  Then  I  may  gather  from 
that,  that  you  think  your  mother  a  story-tel- 
ler !  Say  what  you  think,  by  all  means — 
say  that  I  wrote  it  all  out  of  my  own  head  I 
Any  possible  thing  is  more  Hkely  than  that 
there  should  be  any  fault  in  the  angelic  Miss 


"  P.S.  —  I  do  not  envy  her  the  least  bit 
in  the  world,  —  No  1 " 

"  There  !  There's  a  character  for  you  to 
read  ! "   said  Mrs.  Ferrier  to  her  son,  as  she 


least  possible  of  all  things.' 

Poor  Mrs.  Ferrier  burst  into  bitter  tears. 

**  Oh,  I  know  it  very  well !  I'm  but  too 
well  aware  how  little  you  think  of  me  ;  — 
what  a  poor  insignificant  creature  /  am  ! 
So  I  must  make  up  my  mind  to  see  you  ruin 
yourself,  af^r  all!" 

"  You  will  see  the  matter  in  a  very  dif^ 
fercnt  light  by-and-by,  mother.  And,  if  I 
ask  you  to  be  more  guarded  in  what  you 
say  now,  it  is  not  that  you  can  possibly 
shake  my  determination  —  that  you  neve^ 
can  do — but  because  the  more  you  sa/ 
now,  the  more  you  will  have  to  regret  by- 
and-by." 
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"  But,  Richard,  Richard,  —  only  do  con- 
sider for  one  moment !  Just  fancy  it  to  be 
the  case  of  some  one  else,  and  that  you  were 
called  upon  to  give  your  opinion  about  it. 
Come,  now,  you  can  hardly  refuse  me  such 
a  thing  as  that.  What  would  you  be  read^ 
to  say  yourself?  You  know  that  she  is 
but  the  daughter  of  a  convict —  his  illegiti- 
mate daughter,  mort?over.  So  you  have  no 
right  to  think  it  such  a  very  unlikely  thing 
that  she  should  inherit  evil  propensities. 
Well,  if  you  think  all  this  too  shocking  to 
be  believed,  why  not  travel  into  Wales,  and 
find  out  for  yourself?  I  should  have  thought 
that,  for  her  very  sake,  you  would  have  been 
ready  to  do  that.** 

^*I  do  not  feel  called  npon  to  do  any  such 
thing.  And  I  have  my  reason  for  knowing 
how  little  that  contemptible  letter  is  worth.*' 
"  Very  well !  then  all  my  hopes  are  at  an 
end ;  and  you  bring  my  gi*ey  hairs  with 
sorrow  to  the  grave!  On,  what  simpletons 
those  people  are  who  complain  because  they 
have  no  children  given  them !  I  declare  I  do 
envy  such  happy  people  —  Mrs.  Wettiman 
for  example ;  — with  fits,  and  without  child- 
ren." 

We  have  heard  of  people  in  old  time  who, 
to  their  after  sorrow,  have  had  their  desires 
literally  and  immediately  i'ulfilled.  Some 
shadow  of  such  fulfilment  was  given  to  this 
last  thought  of  Mrs.  Ferrier's ;  for  scarcely 
was  it  uttered  ere  the  Captain,  gettinji  out 
of  patience,  quitted  her  presence,  and  left 
her  almost  in  hysterics.  She  heard  him 
close  the  house  door  behind  him,  and  knew 
that  she  had  driven  him  out  of  doors.  Then, 
presently,  she  rang  for  the  maid  to  carry 
away  the  things  from  the  breakfast-table. 
When  the  latter  had  performed  this  duty, 
she  had  a  question  to  put  to  Mrs.  Ferrier. 

"  If  you  please,  ma'am,  Susan  said  I  was 
to  ask  you,  roa*ara,  whether  the  Captain 
would  dine  at  home  to-day  ?  '* 

This  was  a  small  and  common-place  ques- 
tion ;  but  it  reminded  Mrs.  Ferrier  that 
Richard  had  left  the  house  too  suddenly  to 
enable  her  to  answer  it.  It  appeared  to 
mark  his  growing  indifference  to  her ;  and 
she  looked  upon  it  as  the  significant  index 
of  a  painful  and  cruel  change  in  him. 
Coming  so  closely  upon  their  late  dispute,  it 
embittered  her  feelings  to  an  unknown  ex- 
tent. Something  more  like  hatred  than  she 
had  ever  yet  known  boiled  up  within  her 
heart;  and  thus,  by  such  a  trivial  ques- 
tion, were  determined  great  and  important 
issues. 

But  she  must  give  some  answer  to  the 

inquiry. 
"  Indeed,  Mary,  I  really  can't  say ;  Cap- 


tain Ferrier  has  gone  out  just  now,  without 
saying  a  word.  I  suppose  you'd  better  tell 
Susan  that  he  may  dine  at  home.  Yes,  — 
I  suppose  that  will  do.  Young  gentlemen, 
now-a-days,  don't  like  to  bind  themselves  to 
anything,  Mary,  and  they  do  not  always 
keep  their  promises  when  they  make  them. 
Thank  you,  Mary,  that  will  do." 

And  Mary  went  down  into  the  kitchen. 
Mrs.  Ferrier,  as  we  think  we  said  before, 
was  very  j  opalar  with  her  inferiora.  How 
much  was  known  of  her  family  sorrows  by 
her  own  two  servants  we  cannot  say.  But 
gome  idea  of  the  truth  they  certainly  had. 
Their  sympathies  were  thoroughly  with 
their  mistress.  Mary,  for  instance,  never 
took  a  slop-paiAn  her  hand  without  some 
longing  to  empty  it  on  the  head  whose  un- 
lawful aspirings  were  such  a  source  of  trou- 
ble to  Mary's  good  mistress.  Susan,  the 
cook,  was  as  right-minded  in  her  walk  of 
life,  and  basted  an  imaginary  Miss  March 
in  every  leg,  shoulder,  loin,  saddle,  surloin, 
and  haunch  which  revolved  before  her 
kitchen  fire. 

Left  quite  alone,  Mrs.  Ferrier  turned  her 
eyes  on  iVfrs.  Dowlas's  lette.r  now  lying  in 
the  grate  where  Richard  had  thrown  it. 
She  drew  it  out  again,  symbolically  griming 
her  fingers  with  the  contact.  But  the  omen 
taught  her  nothing.  She  was  going  to  in- 
dulge in  a  second  perusal  of  it ;  for  it  was  a 
satisfaction  thus  to  ascertain  that  Eva  had 
won  the  abhorrence  of  so  near  a  relation  of 
her  own. 

**  At  least,"  thought  Mrs.  Ferrier,  "  they 
cannot  say  that  it  was  all  prejudice  now.** 

So  she  smoothed  out  the  paper  which 
Richard  had  treated  so  rudely,  and  went 
over  it  all  once  more.  Could  she  extract 
any  good  out  of  it  ?  That  is,  would  it  in- 
dicate any  way  by  which  the  marriage 
could  be  hindered  ?  If  Mrs.  Ferrier  had" 
been  convinced  of  her  duty  to  hinder  i% 
when  she  only  suspected  Eva  of  a  degraded 
origin,  how  clear  became  that  duty  when 
the  object  of  Richard's  insane  love  stood 
forth  herself  a  doer  of  every  manner  of 
wickedness  I  And  such  was  the  testimony 
which  that  letter  bore.  Mrs.  Ferrier  pe- 
rused it  over  and  over  again. 

**  Yes,*'  she  thus  mused,  '^  it  is  indeed  an 
aw  fill  tale  of  sin  and  wickedness.  A  very 
tissue  of  iniquity !  Trying  her  arts  upon 
the  clergyman  himself; —  upon  him,  —  act- 
ually upon  the  husband  of  her  own  aunt ;  — 
makes  one's  blood  run  cold  !  Then  these 
walks  and  goings  on  with  that  what's-hilH 
name,  M'Quantigan  ;  —  and,  last  of  all^ 
robbing  her  friends  and  running  away ! " 
Mrs.  Dowlas,  in  wliat  she  said  as  to  Eva't 
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robbery,  may  not  have  purposed  any  actual 
falsehood.  She  was  only  expressing  her 
own  opinion  as  to  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Gryf- 
fy th's  estates.  But  Mrs.  Ferrier,  who  had 
no  idea  of  those  matters,  put  a  construction 
upon  the  words  both  very  natural  and  very 
wrong.  She,  of  course,  imairined  Eva 
slinking  out  pf  the  back-door  at  Llynbwllyn, 
with  all  the  silver  spoons  in  a  bundle  under 
her  shawl,  —  or  under  the  shawl  of  some- 
body else.  And  on  the  proceeds  of  the 
robbery  she  was  likely  now  to  be  living  in 
some  unheard-of-den  in  London. 

*'  And  just  the  style  of  conduct,"  her  un- 
pitying  censor  went  on,  **  which  I  should 
have  expected  from  looking  at  her  impu- 
dent fat  face,  and  her  shameless  way  of 
behaving  herself!  But  what  now  can  I 
do  V  " 

.The  young  woman  had  placed  herself,  by 
some  sort  of  robbery,  under  the  ban  of  the 
law.  But  suppose  Mrs.  Ferrier  should  even 
procure  against  her  the  execution  of  that 
law,  where  would  be  the  remedy  out  of 
such  a  course  as  that  ? 

"  What  would  happen,"  she  thought  with- 
in herself,  "  if  I  got  this  infamous  girl  pur- 
sued and  placed  before  the  magistrate,  with 
every  possible  proof  of  her  crimes  ?  Why, 
only  just  this  —  that  infatuated  boy  would  go 
tearing  down  after  her  to  London,  or  wher- 
ever she  might  be,  knock  the  magistrate 
down,  very  likely  —  like  that  young  Prince 
Thingumbob  in  the  History  of  England  — 
and  give  half  of  all  he  has,  if  it  were  want- 
ed, to  get  the  creature  acquitted.  And  the 
whole  disgraceful  affair  would  be  .more 
publicly  aisgracefnl  still."  There  was 
nothing  hopef'ul  in  that  course  of  action. 

But  Mrs.  Dowlas's  portrait  of  her  imag- 
inary niece  included  a  charge  more  shame- 
ful still.  Eva  was  not  so  much  as  faithftil 
to  the  man  who,  for  love  of  her,  was  rushing 
down  into  a  very  gulf  of  abasement. 

A  wandering  Irish  adventurer,  it  seemod, 
had  captivated  her  fancy  and  (as  Mrs.  Fer- 
rier was  quite  prepared  to  believe)  had  won 
the  extremest  proofs  of  her  attachment. 
Of  course  my  lady  made  sure  that  this  little 
episode  would  not  hinder  her  design  upon 
Richard.  She  knevr  that  no  testimonv 
against  her  would  be  by  him  believed,  and 
so  she  defied  all  rumour.  But  there  must 
be  limits  even  to  such  credulity  as  that.  If 
this  new  intrigue  rould.be  brought  under 
Che  Captain's  actual  knowledge  he  must  re- 
coil from  giving  his  name  and  station  to  so 
nnnttiTably  vile  a  young  woman.  How 
cwild  this  be  done  ? 

Of  course  the  wretched  girl  would  be  cir- 
cumspect enough  wherever  she  was  likely 


to  be  seen  of  Richard.  It  would  cost  her 
no  effort  to  drop  her  Irish  lover  as  rapidly 
as  she  had  taken  him  up.  But  the  Irishman 
might  possibly  take  a  different  view  of  the  af- 
^fair.  To  be,  so  quickly  after  his  promotion, 
'^cashiered  for  the  lady's  own  interest,  might 
be  a  joke  too  highly  flavoured  to  give  him 
any  pleasure.  If,  before  the  dreadftil  mar- 
riage were  &faU  accompli^  Mr.  M^Quantigan 
could  be  roused  and  encouraged  to  push  his 
f  )rtune  with  Eva,  she  might  be  led,  or  com- 
pelled, into  Fomethins:  against  which  even 
the  mad  passion  of  Richard  would  scarcely, 
continue  proof.  So  Mrs.  Ferrier  took  up 
her  favourite  worsted-work,  and  began 
considering  how  she  might  get  acquainted 
with  that  possibly  useful  personage,  the  al- 
luring M'Quantigan. 

That  there  be  no  confusion  in  the  minds 
of  any  of  our  rtaders,  we  may  just  remind 
them  that  the  identity  of  Murphy  M'Quan- 
tigan  with  Bryan  O'Cullamore,  the  evil 
genius  of  poor  Mrs."  Roberts,  was  utterly 
unsuspected  by  her  sister,  Mrs.  Dowlas. 
And  it  had  been  with  no  predetermined 
falsehood,  but  simply  from  the  natu-'al  bent 
of  her  own  ideas,  that  she  had  put  so  wicked 
a  construction  on  Eva*s  interviews  with  the 
man  —  interviews  which  nothing  in  the  or- 
dinary way  could  indeed  have  sanctioned. 

It  cleared*  up  in  the  afternoon,  and  Mrs. 
Ferrier  went  into  the  town.  She  knew  of 
a  stationer's  shop,  in  part  devoted  to  the 
sale  of  ultra-protest  ant  publications.  And 
to  that  shop  she  betook  herself  on  this  occa- 
sion. Fortune  went  to  meet  her  half-way. 
In  the  window  of  the  shop  was  a  large  printed 
bill,  announcing  that  on  the, Tuesday  fol- 
lowing (the  9th  of  September,  that  is),  there 
would  be  a  meeting  in  the  Assembly  Rooms,  , 
in  order  to  expose  —  as  they  had  never 
been  exposed  before  —  thfe  errors  and 
crimes  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Chief 
amongst  the  speakers  of  that  evening  was  to 
l>e  Mr.  Murphy  M'Quantigan,  whose  espe- 
cial role  would  be  to  give  instances  of  the 
abominations  and  impurities  of  the  confes- 
sional. This  was  a  welcome  discovery  to 
Mrs.  Ferrier.  But  she  thought  she  should 
like  to  make  pure  of  the  identity  before  she 
committed  herself  to  any  course. 

So  she  stepped  into  the  shop.  **  Can  you 
tell  me,  Mr.  Gastrick,"  she  said,  "  who  that 
Mr.  M'Quantigan  is,  who  is  going  to  lecture 
here  on"  Tuesday  ?  " 

"  Why,  ma*am !  I  understand  he  is  a 
most  devoted  m^n,  and  has  converted  hun- 
dreds of  his  countrymen  from  Popery.  It's 
an  awful  thinsr  indeed,  ma'am,  to  see  how 
Popnry  ia  gcttinof  the  uppiT  hand." 

**  Yes,  indeed,  very   awful   indeed,   Mr. 
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Oastrick.  But  can  you  tell  me  where  Mr. 
M'Quantigan  has  been  lecturing  lately  —  I 
mean  within  the  last  two  months  ?  Has  he 
been  anywhere  in  Wales  ?  " 
.  "  Wales,  ma'am  ?  Welf,  I  don't  know. 
I've  got  a  list  of  places  here  which,  will,  per- 
haps, tell  us.  Let  me  see ;  there's  Bangor, 
that's  in  Wales;  yes,  there  was  a  meeting 
at  Bangor  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  the 
29th  of  July." 

"  Thauk  you,  Mr  Gastrick !  I  had  some 
idea  of  harmg  heard  of  this  meeting,  but 
was  not  quite  sure.     Thank  you  ! " 

**  I  hope,  ma'am,  we  may  have  your  sup- 
port and  presence  on  Tuesday.  Will  you 
take  a  ticket?" 

"  If  you  please,  Mr.  Gastrick.  Ye«,  I 
shall  certainly  come.  And  do  you  think 
Mr.  M'Quantigan  would  object  to  call  upon 
me  at  my  h«use  the  next  day  ?  I  am  —  I  am 
80  convinced  of  the  importance  of  this  good 
work,  that  I  should  like  to  talk  with  him 
about  it,  and  —  and  aid  it,  if  I  could.  You 
know,  Mr.  Gastrick,  a  lady  could  not  inter- 
fere at  a  public  meeting." 

♦*  No,  ma'am,  in  course  not.  Well,  I'm 
sure  Mr.  M^'Quantigan  would  be  very  proud 
to  call  upon  you.  it's  a  great  thing  to  find 
anybody  faithful  in  these  dreadful  times, 
ma'am." 

"Dreadful  times?  Well,  indeed,  Mr. 
Gastrick,  these  are  dreadful  times.  Young 
persons  are  getting  to  think,  themselves 
wiser  than  old  ones.^  I  don't  know  what 
the  world  is  coming  to,  I'm  sure.  Wt»ll,  I 
shall  attend  the  meeting  on  Tuesday,  and 
I'll  bring  with  me  a  note  for  Mr.  M'Quanti- 
gan.     Will  that  do  V  " 

Mr.  Gastrick  said  no  doubt  it  would  do, 
and  Mrs.  Fenier,  hopeful  once  more,  betook 
herself  home  agam. 

Richard  returned  for  dinner,  after  all. 
And  he  strove,  in  every  way,  to  console  her 
for  the  annoyance  which  their  dispute  of 
the  morning  must  have  given  her.  On  the 
following  Monday  he  was  to  go  into  Lin- 
colnshire to  resume  the  visit  to  his  brother, 
which  the  measles  amongst  the  children  had 
interrupted  in  July.  It  may  be  matter  of 
wonder  that  Mrs.  Ferrier  did  not  seek  that 
brother's  active  aid  against  the  marriage 
which  would  be  so  dij^gracoful  to  all  the 
family.  8omu  attempt  to  enlist  him  on  her 
side  she  had  actually  made  ;  'but  he  had 
not  encouraged  her  in  it.  Nor  was  he 
prompted  by  any  selfish  desire  of  avoiding 
troubl**.  He  knew  how  useless  h's  interfer- 
on(;e  would  be.  There  was  the  most  cor- 
dial feelint;  between  Richard  and  himself. 
But  the  Captain  was  not  much  the  younger, 
and  had  never  been  much  disposed  to  defer 


to  his  elder  brother.  And  he  had  never 
been  at  any  time  indebted  to  him  for  mo- 
netary assistance.  So  George  Ferrier, 
with  a  wisdom  which,  imitated  by  his 
mother,  would  have  saved  her  much,  snr- 
rendered  himself  to  the  assurance  that 
Richard  must  and  would  please  himself, 
and  that  if  he  were  satisfied  his  family 
mi^ht  submit. 

The  days  which  intervened  between 
Thursday  and  Tuesday  went  by  somewhat 
wearily  and  painfully  to  Mrs.  Ferrier  her- 
self. With  the  feeling  that  she  was  but  do- 
ing her  duty,  her  strict  duty,  she,  by  dint  of 
often  repeating  the  words  to  herself,  kept 
up  some  degree  of  cheerfulness.  Duty  and 
victory  firsts  and  peace  and  comfort  after- 
wards, was  the  tenor  of  her  constant  thooefat. 

On  the  Monday  morning  Richard  left 
Leamington  for  Lincolnshire.  So  his  mo|th- 
er  need  not  fear  his  discovering  and  marring 
her  schemes. 

Tuesday  evening  came  at  last ;  and,  about 
half-an-hour  before  the  time  fixed  fbr  the 
meeting  in  the  Assembly  Room,  Mrs.  Fer- 
rier quitted  her  house,  unattended  by  any 
one.  and  carrying:  in  her  bag  a  note  addres>'ed 
to  Mr.  M'Quantigan,  and  worded  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : — 

"9th  Sept.  1856. 

*'  Mrs.  Ferrier  trusts  that  Mr.  M'Quanti- 
gan will  excuse  the  liberty  she  takes  in  thua 
addressing  him.  An  ardent  admirer  of  the 
zeal  he  is  manifestinjj  in  the  groat  and  noble 
resistance  made  by  him  against  P(»pery,  she 
has  a  great  desire  to  become  acquainted  with 
him  personally.  She  therefore  ventures  to 
ask  if  he  will  call  upon  her  at  her  house  to- 
morrow. A  verbal  answer  given  to  the 
bearer  of  this  note  will  be  sufficient ;  and, 
at  any  time  he  may  appoint,  Mrs.  Ferrier 
will  be  only  too  glad  to  receive  him. 

"  10,  Roeeberry  Villas,  Leamington." 

Arrived  at  the  Rooms,  Mrs.  Ferrier  sent 
this  note  by  one  of  the  doorkeepers  into  tbe 
room  in  which  the  speakers  of  the  evening, 
would  assemble  before  they  presented  them- 
selves to  the  audience.  The  large  hall,  in 
which  Mrs.  Ferrit-r  had  taken  her  scat,  went 
on  filling  with  ladies  and  gentlemen,  but,  on 
the  whole,  with  a  preponderance  of  the  fairer 
sex.  By-and-bye,.the  man  to  whom  she  had 
given  her  note  came  up  to  her,  and  briefly 
delivered  himself  of  the  answer : 

**Mr.  M'Quantigan  sa>s,  if  you  please, 
ma'am,  that  he'll  wait  upon  you  at  eleven 
o'clock  to-morrow,  if  that  would  suit  you, 
ma'am." 
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"  Thank  you,  yes,  perfectly  well.  I'm 
much  obliged  toilr.  M'QuantigaD." 

And  in  a  very  few  minutea  the  door  be- 
hind the  temporary  platfbrm  opened,  and  the 
performen  for  the  eveningf  |dr.  M'Quanti- 
gan  amongst  them,  filed  into  the  room,  and 
were  greeted  with  cheers  from  their  expect- 
ant audience. 

It  was  a  portentous  si^ht,  that  might 
have  made  an  evil  angel  smile,  and  a  good 
angel  weep;  —  to  see  with  how  little  wis- 
dom the  applause  and  admiration  of  a  mul- 
titude may  at  times  be  won.  It  had  been 
rather  less  astonishing  if  the  organizers  and 
contrivers  of  the  Protestant  gathering  had 
been  subtle  traders  on  the  sympathies  and 
convictions  of  their  weaker  brethren.  But 
they  were  of  no  mch  description.  With 
the  exception  of  our  illustrious  frit^nd 
M'Quantigan,  they  were,  as  far  as  I  ever  had 
knowledge  of  them,  honest  and  kindly  na- 
tured  members  of  society.  If  there  was 
fraud  in  their  doings,  it  consisted  in  their 
bringing  to  the  work  of  giants  the  unsup- 
ported strength  of  pigmies. 

If  they  rig;htly  estimated  the  age  and  its 
tendencies ;  if  Popery  did  indeed  threaten 
to  recover  more  than  its  ancient  mastery ; 
at  least  they  oiight  to  have  known  that  the 
occasion  demanded  other  champions  than 
themselves.  A  power  so  menacmg  and  so 
mighty,  they  should  have  been  quick  in  see- 
ing was  not  to  be  overthrown  or  driven 
back  by  a  womanish  volubility  of  speech, 
and  a  surface  acquaintance  with  history  — 
with  history  garbled  and  clipped  to  suit  the 
sentiments  of  Protestant  Associations.  And 
the  harm  these  silly  people  were  doing,  and 
are  doing  yet,  is  great  indeed  in  proportion 
to  their  mental  strength.  They  and  their 
much  more  lawless  brethren  in  Ireland,  are 
the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  bestow- 
ing thorough  peace  on  that  unfortunate 
country.  Let  not  such  estimate  of  their 
influence  be  ridiculed,  as  one  absurdly  out 
of  proportion  with  our  estimate  of  their 
sense  and  ability.  To  heal  a  wound  may 
tax  the  utmost  medical  skill  the  world  can 
display;  but  a  tipsy,  crazy  old  epicene 
workhouse  nurse  may  aggravate  the  sore 
most  frightfully.  Certainly  the  Puritans  of 
whom  we  are  speaking  are  not  aware  what 
they  are  doing.  But  their  ignorance  is  an 
excuse  which  they  must  share  with  many 
with  whom  they  would  not  willingly  be 
numbered.  ^*  Ye  did  it  ignorantly  "  was 
freely  conceded  to  the  doers  of  that  Deed 
<Mi  which  the  light  of  day  would  not  shine. 

How  far  these  remarks  were  especially 
borne  out  by  the  Protestant  meeting  at 
Leamington,  may  be  judged  from  that  brief 


report  of  it  which  it  lies  within  the  course 
of  our  story  to  give. 

A  half-idiot  Earl  was  in  the  chair.  A  fat» 
fiery-faced  clergyman  (not  attached  to  any 
church  in  Leamington)  was  expected  to  say 
a  great  deal. 

The  noble  chairman  confined  himself  to 
observing  how  well  all  things  had  gone 
with  our  nation  until  the  act -of  Catholic 
Emancipation,  and  how  ill — how  increasingly 

ill — since  then.   To  the  Earl  of ,the  year 

1829  had  converted  an  age  of  Grold  into  an 
age  of  Metal  which  grew  baser  and  baser  as 
lime  went  on.  He  asked  the  audience  to 
contrast  the  peace,  plenty,  and  internal 
unity  which  had  marked  the  reign  of  George 
the  Third,  with  the  war,  want  and  commo- 
tion which  had  given  its  deplorable  charac- 
ter to  the  reign  of  our  own  ill-advised,  but 
still  beloved  Queen.  Comparing  the  state 
of  En;Tland  in  time  past  with  her  miserable 
condition  at  present,  who  could  pretend  to 
doubt  that  the  favour  of  Providence  had 
been  withdrawn  from  us,  and  His  blessing 
exchanged  for  a  curse. 

Thus,  and  with  many  other  like  wonis,did 
his  lordship  declare  himself;  and  then  he  sat 
down,  inviting  the  Reverend  Jonas  Bull 
to  succeed  him  on  his  legs. 

The  Reverend  Jonas  Bull  was  the  fat, 
fiery-faced  clergyman,  of  whom  we  spoke 
just  now. 

He  began  by  promising  the  audience  that 
he  should  seek  to  occupy  their  attention  for 
only  a  very  few  minutes ;  therefore  we  need 
not  say  that  the  minute  hand  of  the  clock 
on  the  wall  had  completed  half  a  revolution 
round  the  dial  ere  Mr.  Bull  made  way  for 
any  other  speaker.  But  he  was  one  of 
those  orators  who  cannot  leave  ofi*  when 
they  would;  who  go  winding  about  sen- 
tence after  sentence,  in  search  of  a  proper 
conclusion,  just  like  some  wretched  creature 
seeking  an  exit  out  of  the  Hampton  laby- 
rynth.  He  made  his  rash  promise  of  being 
very  brief  indeed, "  because  my  dear  friends, 
t  am  sure  there  are  others  whom  you  must 
all  be  impatient  to  hear  this  evening.  There 
is,  especially,  sitting  beside  me,  a  native  of 
that  unhappy  country,  which  owes^all  her 
misery,  all  h^r  fwverty,  and  all  her  crime,  to 
the  monster  Church  of  R>me  ;  —  dear 
friends,  I  allude  to  Ireland.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Yes,  Ireland  is  an  unhappy  country.  And 
what  makes  her  unhappy '?  Dear  friends, 
there  is  but  one  cause  for  all  the  misery  of 
Ireland,  and  that  one  cause  is  —  Popery. 
(Loud  cheers.)  Yes,  Popery  enslaves  and 
de«.'rade8  and  impoverishes  every  country, 
whereon  it  has  set  its  accursed  foot.  What, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  the  glory  and  bulwark 
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of  our  own  land?  Her  Protestantism. 
(Loud  cheers.)  Yes,  England  dates  all 
her  glory  irom  the  Protestant  Reformation. 
Protestantism  gaye  her  her  Magna  Oharta. 
(Hear.)  Protestantism  invented  printing. 
Protestantism  discovered  America.  But, 
dear  friends,  what  is  the  melancholy  specta- 
cle presented  to  us  at  this  time  ?  While 
the  deluded,  degraded,  debased,  nations  of 
the  Continent,  who  lie  in  Popish  daricness, 
and  who  have  not  so  much  as  heard  of  the 
Bible  —  yes,  dear  friends,  such  is  the  wick- 
edness of  that  accursed  church  of  Borne, 
that  no  Papist  ever  hears  of  the  Bible  at  all, 
— *  while  the  men  and  women,  thus  kept  in 
pitchy  darkness,  are  wonderfully  awaking 
from  their  superstitions,  and  scorning  the 
impostures  of  those  wretched  priests ;  while 
the  people  who  have  no  Bibles  are  casting 
off  Popery  every  day,  —  this  England  of 
out's  — oh,  dear  friends,  I  hold  my  hand- 
kerchief to  my  weepingeyes  while  I  say  it, 
■^—  this  highly  favoured  f^ngland,  where  the 
poorest  and  meanest  is  made  familiar  with 
the  Scriptures  from  a  child,  —  this  England, 
where  the  Bible  is  read  and  understood  by 
all,  —  seems  likely  —  seems  ready  -^  to  turn 
a  favouring  ear  to  the  charming  of  the  de- 
ceitful adder,  and  to  bow  down  before  the 
footstool  of  the  Satanic  Church  of  Borne. 
Think  not,  my  dear  friends,  that,  even  on 
the  besotted  dupes  of  this  wicked  Church  I 
would  invoke  the  spirit  of  persecution.  It 
is  the  glory  of  Protestantism,  wherever  it 
has  held  the  power,  to  have  kept  inviolate 
the  principle  that  there  shall  be  no  perse- 
cution for  religion's  sake.  It  is  Popery, 
and  Popery  alone,  that  ever  killed  or  im- 
prisoned men  for  the  sake  of  their  religion ; 
it  was  in  the  iron  reign  of  Popery  that  the 
•fires  of  Smithfield  were  kindled,  and  under 
which,  if  you  go  into  any  popish  city 
abroad,  you  may  from  time  to  time  behold 
the  same  dreadful  spectacle  now.  For 
Popery  never  changes ;  she  is  semper  eadem, 
—  that  is,  always  the  same.  But  we  would 
not  persecute  ourselves.  Though  no  nation 
or  country  which  harbours  Popery  ever  has 
risen  or  ever  can  rise  to  so  much  as  the  low- 
est grade  in  civilization;  though,  where 
Popery  has  dominion,  neither  life  nor  prop- 
erty are  ever  secure ;  thou<zh  every  member 
of  that  idolatrous  Church  is  bound,  and 
knows  that  he  is  bound,  to  commit  any 
number  of  murders  at  the  command  of  his 
priest ;  though  treason  and  rebellion  are 
part  and  parcel  of  the  Romanist's  creed,  — 
still  we  would  never  attack  those  misguid- 
ed men,  except,  (as  Elijah  attacked  the 
prophets  of  Baal)  wiUi  the  weapons  of 
Jdcnpture  and  of  reason.'* 


The  speaker  then  meandered  into  a 
wilderness  of  words,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  stumbled  upon  the  fact,  that  even  popish 
kings  and  peo^e  have  seen  the  neoesnty 
of  curbing  the  pretensions  of  their  prieet- 
hood.  Then,  again,  he  reminded  the  audi* 
ence  that  the  papist  was  in  all  conceives- 
able  cases  the  bondslave  of  his  priest,  and 
could  never  exercise  a  will  of  his  own. 
And,  at  last,  Mr.  Jonas  Bull  sat  down, 
amidst  the  loud  and  continued  applause 
which,  for  quantity  if  not  kx  quahty,  ini 
speech  very  weD  deserved. 

Two  more  orators  were  to  intervene,  ere 
Mr.  M'Quantigan,  the  greatest  light  ci  ^e 
evening,  was  to  rise  and  shine  upon  the  as- 
sembly. And  the  first  of  these  lesser  Imn* 
inaries  was  Mr.  Clitheroe,  the  M.P.  for  the 
cathedral  city  of  Halminster.  He  com- 
menced by  referring  to  his  recent  parliamen- 
tary endeavours  to  detect  the  plot  which,  un- 
der a  second  Guy  Fawkes,  was  now  on  foot 
for  the  destruction  of  the  Houses.  Jesuitical 
influence  had  triumphed  in  the  cabinet,  and 
had  hindered  the  discovery,  which,  if  voiieb- 
safed  a  hearing,  he  could  easily  bring  about, 
so  that  none  should  question  it.  Popery 
was  prevailing  everywhere.  It  was  a  starts 
ling  fact  that  more  than  one  of  the  thrones 
of  Europe  was  at  this  time  occupied  by  a 
papist.  The  woman  who  kept  the  keys  of 
the  Home  Office,  and  swept  out  its  rooms, 
was,  if  not  a  papist,  a  constant  attendant  at 
a  Puseyite  church.  And,  with  the  access 
to  state-papers  thus  possessed  by  her,  she, 
or  the  Jesuits,  who  retained  her  as  their  tool, 
might  substitute  such  instructions  as  would 
spread  the  accursed  religion  throughout  the 
land.  But  to  this  obvious  danger  the  Gror* 
emment  and  Parliament  were  traitorously 
indifferent  and  apathetic.  He  (Mr.  Clithe- 
roe)  trusted  that  the  meeting  before  him 
was  animated  by  a  different  spirit.  He 
would  tell  them  one  thing  more,  as  startling 
as  it  was  true.  Every  single  murder  whi(^ 
had  been  perpetrated  in  London,  during 
the  past  ten  or  a  dozen  years,  had  been  the 
direct  consequence  of  Popish  or  Puseyite 
instigation.  It  was  so  in  the  case  of  Rush. 
It  was  so  in  the  recent  case  of  Pahner. 
The  government  were  well  aware  of  this, 
but  their  slavish  submission  to  the  priestly 
power  of  Rome  deterred  them  from  giving 
publicity  to  the  fact.  (Shame.)  Yes,  but 
it  was  none  the  less  true.  Jesuits  and 
Tractarians  might  deny  this.  Of  course 
they  would.  It  cost  them  little  to  deny  a 
thing.  They  would  deny  that  the  sua 
shone  in  heaven.  (Hear.)  They  did  put 
Gallio,  who  cared  for  none  of  those  things, 
in  a  dungeon  for  maintaining  so  much  as 
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that.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  was  a  day 
fixed  earlj  next  year  for  a  maffiacre  of  all 
the  leading  Frotestanta  in  the  country. 
(Seoaation.)  The  Ministry  were  informed 
of  what  was  coming ;  but  such  was  their 
dastardly  timidity,  they  chose  rather  to  fall 
by  popish  da^ers  than  to  give  offence  to 
the  priests,  who  directed  them.  And;  hav- 
ing delivered  himsflf  of  one  or  two  more 
disclosures,  the  speaker  sat  down  in  his  turn, 
very  jBTi'atful  for  having  received  a  hearing 
ao  different  from  any  vouohaafed  him  in  the 
House  at  Westminster. 

Next  there  got  up  the  Rev.  R.  Maged- 
don.  His  forte  was  arithmetical  rather  than 
historical.  And  very  much  in  contrast 
with  Mr.  Clitheroe,  he  begged  no  other 
question  than  that  twelve  hundred  and 
sixty  added  to  ax  himdred  and  six  make 
up  together  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six. 
It  any  Jesuit  could  refute  that,  Mr.  Maged- 
don  was  prepared  to  admit  himself  in 
error.  But  if  it  were  accepted  as  true, 
and  he  believed  it  would  not  be  denied  by 
any  one  there  present  (hear),  then  it  was  a 
proved  and  certain  thing  that  the  la^^t 
crand  triumph  of  Popery,  preceding  its 
final  destruction,  was  close  at  hand.  Yes ; 
it  was  decreed  that  Rome  should  once 
a^ain  have  the  power.  Let  that  inspire  all 
with  the  determination  to  maintain  the 
Protestantism  of  our  beloved  country.  The 
end  of  the  world  was  cloae  at  hand ;  let 
them  walk  in  the  good  old  ways  of  their 
forefathers,  and  preserve  them  for  their 
latest  posterity. 

And  now  Mr.  M*Quantigan  got  np.  A 
few  minutes  more  of  enforced  silence  must, 
you  would  have  thought,  have  caused  him 
to  burst  in  pieces.  For,  at  the  very  first  outset, 
his  speech  developed  itself  into  a  shrieking 
rant,  which  was  too  much  for  many  who  had 
most  eagerly  awaited  him.  **The  warm 
feelings  of  an  Irishman,"  his  admirers  were 
Jiccustomed  to  say :  ^'  I^  seen  so  much  of 
the  working  of  that  fearful  system  in  his 
own  country,  you  see."  But  there  was  a 
serious  division  of  opinion  when  this  warm- 
hearted Irishman  be^an  reading  aloud  cer- 
tain extracts  'rom  Peter  Dens,  about  the 
confessional.  The  noble  Chairman  fugsest- 
•d  that  Mr.  M^Quaatigan  should  be  con- 
tent with  reading  the  Latin,  at  which  sug^ 
gestion  there  was  much  murmuring.  Mr. 
M'Quantigan  persevered,  and,  at  ute  co^t 
of  about  half  his  audience,  read  as  much 
as  he  pleased.  It  is  due  to  Mrs.  Ferrier  to 
■ay  that  she  was  amongst  the  departing 
portion  of  the  audience.  But  her  resolu- 
tion to  use  that  man,  for  averting  the  dis- 
graceful marriage,  was  not  by  any  means 


disturbed  in  her.    We  may  as  well  narrate 
how  the  interrupted  meeting  ended. 

The  more  observant  of  the  assembly  had 
remarked,  in  a  comer  at  the  back  of  the 
platform,  something  Tvbich  looked  like  a 
desk.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  square  piano ;  and, 
as  the  persons  in  front  of  it  pnifled  their 
position  now  and  then,  you  might  obtain 
glimpses  of  a  very  young  woman  seated 
before  it.  There  was  much  conjf-cture  as 
to  the  cause  and  meaning  of  her  appear- 
ance that  night.  Some  said  that  ^he  was 
one  of  Mr.  M*Quantigan's  converts,  brought 
there  to  testily  to  his  success,  as  the  bricks 
in  the  chimney  bore  witness  to  the  regal 
descent  of  Mr.  John  Cade,  alias  Mortimer. 
Some  affirmed  that  she  was  an  escaped  nun, 
and  that  her  account  of  the  horrific  atroci- 
ties of  convent  life  would  form  the  last  and 
most  instructive  portion  of  the  evening's 
entertainment. 

But  when  all  had  spoken,  the  Chairman 
announced  that  it  bad  been  purposed  to 
wind  up  proceedings  by  the  singing  of  a 
song  —  a  Protestant  song.  Miss  Whack, 
the  dautjhter  of  a  neighTOoring  schoolmas- 
ter, would  lead  and  accompany  on  the 
piano ;  and  perhaps  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men would  join  in  the  chorus.  Copies  of 
the  song  (at  a  penny  apiece)  were  aistrib- 
uted  among  such  as  demanded  them.  **  The 
tune,"  it  was  stated  At  the  head  of  each 
copy,  **  is  a  march,  called  the  *  March  of 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  who  was  a  Pro- 
testant, every  inch  of  him.*  The  words 
were  given  out  —  that  is,  of  the  first  verse. 
Miss  Whack  thumped  the  jingling  instru- 
ment, and  screamed  an  accompaniment 
with  her  voice.  There  was  much  chorusing 
about  "  Pope  and  rope,**  and  **  priest  and 
beast,*'  and  ^'  mass  and  ass,"  and  then  the 
thing  was  really  over.  After  all,  should 
we  not  be  thankful  that  so  much  insanity 
can  evaporate  in  words  ? 

Mr.  M'Qirantigan  was  himself  impatient 
for  the  hour  of  eleven  next  day,  as  weil  as 
the  lady  who  awaited  his  coming.  For  Mr. 
Gastrick,  who  had  seen  Mrs.  Ferrier's  note 
before  the  meeting,  informed  him  that  its 
writer  was  a  widow  living  in  a  very  good 
house,  and  enjoying  a  very  fair  income. 
Our  Irish  friend  was  quite  prepared  to 
fancy  that  love,  and  not  theology,  was  the 
magnet  which  had  drawn  Mrs.  Ferrier  into 
his  infhience.  And  he  came  into  her 
presence  at  the  appointed  time,  attired  in  a 
way  which  he  thought  might  deepen  the 
impression  already  made  on  her. 

She.  on  her  side,  was  preparing,  as  yoa 
may  believe,  the  best  and  safest  wav  of  win- 
ning his  confidence,  and  turning  it  to  her 
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one  great  purpose.  She  never  suspected 
his  identity  witn  Bryan  O'Cullamore,  the 
cruel  betrayer  of  poor  Mrs.  Roberts,  and 
also  the  father  of  her  daughter.  Mr.  Dow- 
las, in  his  important  letter  to  her,  had  men- 
tioned O'Cuilamore's  employment,  nearly 
twenty  years  before,  in  the  very  capacity 
now  ashumed  by  M'Qiiantigan.  But,  not 
being  the  most  important  fact  of  the  story, 
it  had  not  much  impressed  Mrs.  Ferrier, 
and  was  now  scarcely  remembered  by  her. 
In  truth,  it  can  be  well  believed  that  she 
knew  not  half  the  extent  of  Orange  im- 
pudence. She  could  not  have  undei  stood, 
in  her  ignorance  of  controversial  hardihood, 
that  any  man  convicted  of  so  mean  and 
infamous  a  crime  could  assume,  thou<;h  pro- 
tected by  never  so  many  folds  of  cUias^  the 
position  of  a  religious  advocate  !  That  Mrs. 
Dowlas  never  hit  upon  the  identity  may 
look  more  striking  still.  But  something 
in  her  nature  always  blinded  her  to  any- 
thing which  would  extenuate  the  faults  of 
her  neia:hbour8. 

]Vlr.  M'Quantigan,  as  you  remember,  had 
no  knowledge  but  that  Eva  was  his  daugh- 
ter. Nor  had  he,  at  present,  beard  of  the 
death  and  unexpected  will  of  Mr.  Griffyth. 

He  found  Mrs.  Ferrier  seated  near  a 
desk,  in  which  a  drawer  was  visibly  open. 
She  had,  indeed,  been  looking  up  one  or 
two  letters  which  inferred  to  the  girl  so 
much  an  object  of  her  dread.  Perhaps, 
considering  all  things,  it  was  not  so  very 
absurd  in  Mr.  M'Quantigan  to  fancy  that 
he  had  won  a  heart  unknown  to  himself. 
He  might  be  called  a  handsome  man.  He 
was  really  very  little  the  worse  for  the 
twenty  years  which  had  passed  over  him 
since  he  obtained  such  fatal  ascendancy 
over  poor  Sueanna  Roberts. 

He  had  reasons  for  thinking  that  an  in- 
solent swaggering  tongue  was  not  always 
an  obstacle  to  female  i'avour.  Mrs.  Ferrier 
was  not  a  woman  to  admire  him  for  that. 
But  she  thought  only  of  the.  uses  to  t)e  made 
of  him.  Scrupulous  gentleness  would  have 
naade  him  useless  altogether.  So  Mrs.  Fer- 
rier went  straight  on  her  crooked  way  (as 
the  gentleman  himself  might  have  said),  and 
shut  her  eyes  to  the  disgrace,  never  to  open 
them  until,  dark  and  hideous,  it  encircled 
her  as  with  a  stream  that  flows  between  the 
living  and  the  dead. 

Mr.  M*Quantigan   made   what  he  con- 
sidered a  very  elegant  1k)w,  and  accepted 
her  invitation  to  ^t  down.     Then  she  be- 
an in  a  way  well  calculated  by  her  before- 
and. 

*^  I  am  so  much  obliged  to  you  for  calling 
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upon  me,  Mr.  M'Quantigan;  I  was  afraid 
you  might  think  me  very  presuming." 

"  Not  at  all,  ma'auL  Td  be  proud  to  go 
after  you  anywhere.  I  hope,  ma'am,  you 
were  pleased  with  our  meeting  last  night  ?  " 

"'  Very  much  pleased  indeed,  Mr. 
M'Quantigan.  Especially  pleaued  with  the 
wonderful  and  forcible  speech  you  gave  us 
yourself.  I  was  truly  sorry  I  could  not  hear 
It  all.  The  fact  is  I  was  taken  with  the 
toothache  —  I  really  believe  it  was  the 
effect  of  your  speech  —  well  made  up  to  me 
by  the  pleasure  of  what  I  did  hear." 

^^  She  is  in  love  with  me,  there's  no 
question  about  it,"  the  sanguine  Murphy 
thought  within  himself.  *^  I  must  encoorage 
her  a  little  to  come  to  the  point." 

Then  he  went  on  aloud : 

*^  Oh,  ma'am,  oh,  Mrs.  Ferrier,  it  was  a 
glorious  meeting  which  we  had  !  We  shall 
light  up  such  a  fire  in  England  as  will 
never  be  quenched  —  never,  until  the 
popish  priests  and  their  damnable  idols 
are  utterly  consumed  and  confounded.  1 
go  very  shortly  away  from  here,  to  arouse 
the  same  spirit  elsewhere  in  the  country." 

'^  Weli,  Mr.  M^Quantigan,  J  hope  that 
wherever  you  go  youll  meet  with  the  suc- 
cess you  deserve.  I  do  very  much  wish  I 
could  aid  you  in  any  way.  But  do  you  not 
sometimeH  feel  a  little  weary  of  this  wander- 
ing life  ?  " 

"it  only  wants  a  word  or  two  more," 
thought  Murphy  t^ain.  ^*  But  she  might 
be  onended  if  I  did  it  too  soon."  Then  he 
said : 

"  Mrs.  Ferrier,  it's  not  of  doing  good  that 
the  likes  of  me  would  ever  be  weary  at  all*- 
But  I'd  be  thankful  to  settle  down  with  a 
home  and  a  wife.  But  I  never  .  hope  for 
such  a  blessing  as  that." 

"  You  should  not  say  that  Mr.  M^Qnan- 
tigan.  Come  now,  don't  be  offended,  though 
it's  somewhat  unusual,  I'm  aware,  to  talk  as 
I  am  doing;  but  I  happen  to  know  that, 
at  least  in  one  quarter,  your  excellent 
qualities  are  iiilly  admired,  and,  indeed^  I 
may  say  you  yourself  are  loved." 

Could  any  words  have  been  plainer? 
M^Quantigan  was  within  an  ace  of  drop* 
piufT  on  his  knees,  and  saying  something 
which  would  have  brought  uie  interview  to 
a  very  strange  conclusion.  But  something 
in  the  lady's  air — something  much  more 
easy  to  detect  than  to  define  —  kept  him 
from  taking  her  quite  at  her  word,  encour- 
aging as  that  word  was. 

"  VieWf  ma'am,"  he  said,  *^  would  some 
kind  angel  tell  me  where  this  comfort  is  to 
be  found?" 
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*^  Ah,  Mr^  M^Quanligan,  you're  like  all 
men  —  very  vaiD,  I  see..  Now  VU  leave  it 
to  you  to  find  out  for  yourself.  And  (of 
course  we  are  both  aware  that  what  I  am  now 
going  to  say  has  nothing  to  do  with  what  I 
was  saying)  —  and  I  ver}-  much  wish,  Mr. 
M*Quanti«zan.  to  ask  after  a  certain  young 
lady  now  in  Wales  —  I  mean,  Miss  Roberts." 

**Mi»8  Roberts  I"  llie  •'xoellent  Mur- 
phy was  startled  indeed.  If  Mrs.  Ferrier 
Knew  how  lately  he  had  set-n  "  Miss  Rob- 
erts/' she  almost  certainly  knew  the  tie  be- 
tween tbem,  and,  ther<'fbn%  the  shameful 
history  of  his  former  life.  Had  she  brought 
him  into  her  house  only  to  convict  and  de- 
nounc*e  him  ?  No,  that  was  absurd.  If  she 
wished  to  marry  him  (and  she  had  all  but 
said  so  now),  it  hardly  mattered  whether 
Lis  former  career  was  known  to  her  or  not. 

**  Yes,  Mr.  MQuantigan,  I  know  all 
about  you  and  Miss  Roberts.  I  know  that 
yon  and  she  are  bound  together  by  no  com- 
mon tie.    Now,  am  I  not  right  ?  ** 

**  Right,  Mrs  Ferrier  ?  —  to  be  sure,  you're 
right  altogether.  But  may  I  just  ask  how 
you  know  ?  ** 

*'  Oh,  I  heard  it  from  one  of  the  family 
—  from  the  young  lady's  aunt,  in  short. 
And  I  know  that  )onr  claim  is  a  rightful 
one,  and  that  you  have,  in  fact,  received 
great  encouragement."  | 

"  He  speaks  very  con6dently/'  she  was 
thinking  all  the  while ;  "  and  I  don't  think 
he'd  readily  give  her  up.  Let  me  get  them 
to  exchange  some  words,  which  can  be 
shown  to  that  obstinate  Richard  of  mine  ; 
or  (belter  still)  let  me  contrive  for  him  to 
catch  them  together,  and  I  shall  gain  the 
dav,  after  all." 

He  was  quick  in  replying  to  her  latest  re- 
mark. 

*'  Encouragemrnt,  did  you  -say  I'd  got 
from  her,  Mrs.  Ferrier  ?  Well  you  see,  as 
things  were,  she  had  no  choice  but  to  en- 
courage me.  To  do  anything  else  would 
have  brought  on  an  exposure,  you  see. 
She  did  the  only  wise  thing  she  could,  and 
it'll  he  better  for  both,  I  trust." 

**  The  worst  that  even  I  expected,"  poor 
Mrs.  Ferrier  exclaimed  within  herself.  The 
wretohed  girl  has  parted  with  every  shred 
of  character,  and  this  man  talks  quite  coolly 
of  it  to  me  !  Oli  dear,  oh  dear  ;  what  de- 
pravity !  But  it's  all  the  better  for  my  pur- 
pose, and  I  really  wish  Richard  had  done 
no  worse."  **  But  now,  excuse  me,  Mr. 
M*Qiiantigan,"  iihe  again  addressed  him. 
**But  I  know  and  admire  Miss  Roberts; 
and  have  the  hi^^he^t  respect  for  von.  I 
should  be  truly  jilad,  —  weU,  now,  111  not 
be  so  rude  as  to  bo  personal,  —  suppose  we 


say  it  would  be  an  exceedingly  good  thing, 
if  Miss  Roberts  were  married  very  soon« 
Now,  what,  M''Quantigan,  do  you  say  to 
that  ?  " 

Mr.  M'Quanti^an  thought  a  moment  or 
two  before  he  said  anything.  Why  should 
this  lady  care  to  see  Miss  Roberts  married  ? 
Why,  doubtless,  because  she  wished  to  guard 
against  having  a  step-daughter  thru&t  on  her 
alter  her  marriage. 

Mrs.  Ferrier  was  more  calculating  and 
less  impulsive  in  her  passion  towards  him, 
than  her  self-presumed  husband-ekct  had 
thought  her  to  be.  He  must  let  the  plum 
fairly  drop  into  his  mouth,  and  retrain 
from  plucking  it,  even  with  the  gentlest 
twitch.  Meantime,  he  might  regulate  his 
answers  according  to  her  manifest  wish  in 
each  case. 

"  Miss  Ruberts  married  very  soon  —  Eva 
married  very  soon,  Mrs.  Ferrier  ?  Why,  I 
say  that  I  know  it  to  be  a  very  likely  thing 
to  happen,  indeed." 

*'  But  it  can  hardly  happen  without  you, 
Mr.  M'Quantigan." 

"  That's  veiy  right  and  very  true,  Mrs. 
Ferrier.  It  ought  not,  indeed.  But  it 
shall  happen  unih  me." 

"  Well,  now,  Mr.  M^Quantigan,  just  to 
put  all  manner  of  joking  aside,  and  come  to 
point  the  at  once.  As  one,  who  led  a  very 
nappy  married  life  herself,  while  it  lasted,  I 
feel  for  all  who  are  lonely  in  the  world,  and 
should  like  to  make  them  happy,  if  I  might : 
-:-and  —  allow  me  to  tell  you  that  I  have  a 
little  money  of  my  own." 

At  this  point  he  really  rose  from  his  chair, 
and  knelt  down  and  kissed  her  hand. 

"  Blessed  angel,  that  you  are  I  I'll  love 
you  for  ever  and  ever  1  " 

**  Poor  man  ! "  she  only  thought.  "  There's  ^ 
an  honest  warmth  in  bis  gratitude,  that 
shows  how  de."*perately  he  longs  for  the 
means  of  marr^'ing  her.  He'll  come  to  no 
good  with  her,  but  it  will  be  his  own 
doing." 

There  was  one  other  thing.  Did  Miss 
Eva's  Irish  admirer  know  of  her  abscondiug 
and  robbing  her  uncle  and  aunt  ?  If  not,  he 
might  now  be  in  ignorance  where  she  was. 
So  she  promptly  asked  him  if  he  were  just 
now  in  correspondence  with  Miss  Roberts. 

**  I  hear  from  her  almost  every  day,"  was 
his  reply,  dictated  by  the  implied  desire  for 
an  amrmative  answer. 

"  Well,  then,  Mr.  M'Quantigan,asyou  do 
not  appear  offended  at  my  meddling  with 
your  affairs,  1  should  very  much  like  to  see 
her  positive  promise  to  be  married  on  a 
certain  day.  I  have  so  great  a  diulike  to 
any  ancertainty  in  these  cases;  —  and  — 
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and  if  you  could  really  let  me  see  that, 
then  I  would  think  what  I  could  do  with 
the  littl^^oney  that  I  said  I  had." 

Mr.  ^lurphy  did  not  quite  like  the  idea  of 
adjourning  his  own  good  fortune  until  his 
daughter  could  be  married,  young  and 
liandsome  though  she  were;  so  he  prof- 
fered a  compromise. 

"  If  you'll  only  believe  my  word,  my  dear- 
est madame,  I  assure  you  that  she  shsdl  nev- 
er come  to  trouble  you  from  the  happy  hour 
which  makes  us  man  and  wife." 

**  Oh,  I  wish  her  well,  I  am  sure  and 
under  your  protection  I  should  be  very  glad 
to  see  her.  I  should  feel  myself  safe,  yOu 
know ;r— what  am  I  saying?  I  mean,  we 
should  get  on  better." 

"  My  sweetest  lady,  now  only  say  what 
you'd  have  me  do  about  her." 

**  Well,  I  think,"  said  Mrs.  Ferrier,  who 
was  getting  rather  fidgetty  under  the 
warmth  of  his  Irish  gratitude,  •*  I  think  you 
really  should  tempt  her  to  write  to  you 
something  definite ;  not,  perhaps,  to  fix  a 
day,  but  just  to  say  that  —  loving  you  as 
she  must,  she  wishes  to  leave  it  all  to  you, 
and  awaits  yonr  own  intentions.  Excuse 
me  again,  Mr.  M'Quantigan,  but  I  should 
Kke  to  be  allowed  to  contribate  to  your 
happiness." 

** Excuse  me^  yott  angel!"  as  he  again 
took  a  kiss  of  her  hand ;  **  you  shall  just  be 
contributing  the  whole  and  total  sum  —  by 
my  soul,  you  shall !  Have  you  any  Irish 
whiskey  in  the  house  ?  " 

"  *  Irish  whiskey  ? '  Well,  I  don't  know. 
Yes,  I  rather  think  my  son  had  some  when 
he  was  here ;  I'll  inquire." 

There  was  some  whiskey,  not  Irish,  but 
Scotch,  and  Mrs.  Ferrier,  a  little  afraid  of  I 
her  new  and  warm-hearted  friend,  excused 
Herself  from  keeping  him  company  while  he  | 
addressed  himself  to  it.     She  had  a  pressing : 
engagement,  she  said.  j 

And  80  she  left  him,  happy  in  his  fore- ' 
taste  of  mastership  in  that  same  house.     He  • 
had,  indeed,  some  difficulty  in  believing  that  | 
good  fortune  to  be  a  real  thing.    Yet  who 
could  mistake  what  she  had  said  ?    There 
was  a  singular  incomsistency  about  her,  it 
was    true,    and    when    she    seemed    most 
thoroughly  to  confide  in  him,  in  the  very 
next  moment  she  put  on  a  look  of  coldest 
indifference.     However,  that  might  be  the 
natural  reaction  of  the  violence  her  woman's 
nature  kad  been  doing  itself. 

His  own  course  was  very  clear.  He  must 
get  a  promise  from  his  daughter  (and  she 
would  most  likely  give  it  for  the  asking), 
not  to  intrude  herself  upon  him  fn  any 
wise.     And,  fortified  with  this  assurance. 


he  might  win  at  once  a  promise  of  another 
sort  from  the  widow  lady,  who  —  some- 
where or  other  —  had  seen  and  loved  him- 
self. 

He  was  stopping  at  a  very  good  hotel ; 
almost  as  much  of  his  latter  life  had  been 
spent  in  such  abodes  as  in  residences  of  a 
more  private  kind,  and  his  up-and-down  life 
had  made  him  acquainted  with  every  grade 
of  modern  hostels,  from  the  houses  in  which 

Erinces  occasionally  lodged  to  the  grimy 
eer-shops  where  burglal*ies  were  planned 
and  arranged,  and  husbands  fought  their 
wives. 

In  Mr.  M^Quantigam's  way  home,  he  call- 
ed at  the  Post-office,  and  inquired  for  let- 
ters. 

There  were  only  just  two  for  him,  and 
one  of  them  was  a  bill.  The  other  we  will 
read.  It  was  written  in  a  feminine  hand, 
and  it  took  the  Irishman  a  little  while  to 
read  it  through,  which  he  did  in  the  coffee- 
room  of  his  hotel,  when  he  reached  it. 

Thus  ran  the  —  to  our  main  story  —  very 
important  letter :  — 

"  Deverington  Hall,  Bridgwater, 

September  9,  1856.    * 

"  Dear  Murphy,  >—  It  is  too  baid  of  you 
to  grumble  because  I  cannot  at  present  send 
you  any  money.  At  least  you  know  that  I 
would  not  refuse  you  anything  that  I  could 
possibly  give  you.  But,  really  and  truly, 
you  ounht  to  consider,  that  I  have  suffered 
and  risked  a  great  deal  for  your  sake  in 
time  past  f  and  the  least  you  can  do  is  to 
leave  me  in  peace,  until  my  position  be- 
comes a  more  assured  one ;  and  then,  dear- 
est Murphy,  you  may  feel  assured  that  I 
shall  be  anxious  to  bring  back  as  much  of 
the  good  old  times  as  it  will  be  safe  and 
prudent  for  us  to  do.  And  now  for  the 
prospect  which,  I  think,  is  fairly  open  to 
me.  I  ofien  think  of  what  those  horrid 
aunts  who  brought  me  up  were  always  say- 
ing one  to  another  —  *  I  don't  think  Emma 
understands  her  position  ; '  *  I  don't  think 
Emma  is  aware  that  she  will  have  to  gain  a 
living  by  her  own  exertions.' 

**  This  was  all  their  talk  if  I  complwned 
of  getting  up  to  practise  the  piano  at  six  in 
the  morning,  while  (hey  lay  in  bed  until 
noon.  If  the  said  Emma,  now  more  than 
thirty,  understands  her  present  position  ;  — 
this  it  is  —  I  shall  be  the  second  Mrs.  Cam- 
pion before  the  next  winter  is  followed  by 
another.  Events  have  played  into  my 
hands.  Just  before  our  leaving  town,  that 
precious  Emily's  flirtation  with  young  Lark- 
ing (such  a  stupid  young  fallow  I)  came  to 
the  ears  of  her  papa,  who  straightway  took 
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her  off  on  a  yisit  to  her  aunt  at  Dieppe.    If 
she — but  not  he  —  could  hare  been  drop- 

Sed  in  the  Channel  by  the  way,  it  would 
ave  saved  some  trouble  to  the  whole  fami- 
ly, ibr  she  is  a  most  tiresome  and  perverse 
girL  And  though  1  have  pretty  well 
allowed  her  her  own  way  (as  the  simplest 
and  safest  course),  she  is  rather  worse  than 
better  for  the  advantages  she  has  had.  But 
I  cannot  thank  her  sufficiently  for  provoking 
her  papa  to  put  her  out  of  the  way  for 
a  time.  It  has  given  me  opportunities 
which  I  have  improved  —rand  last  Thursday 
—  only  last  Thursday,  I  got  as  decided  an 
offer  as  a  man  with  a  wife  yet  living  could 
possibly  make  me.  I  was  suggesting  that, 
my  pupil  being  away  from  home,  it  might 
be  no  longer  suitable  for  me  to  remain  at 
the  Hall.  Then  Mr.  Campion  fidgetted  in 
his  usual  way,  and  asked  me  if  I  objected  to 
remain.  I  told  him  that,  with  Deverin^ton 
and  its  people  my  happiest  recollections 
would  ever  be  commingled.  (And  it  was 
no  great  falsehood,  for  my  life  has  been  but 
a  sorry  affair.)  Then  my  *  patron '  went 
on  —  *  If,  indeed,  it  be  so,  Miss  Varnish, 
why  cut  yourself  off  from  surh  associations 
80  soon  ?  The  highe5(t  acknowledgment 
which  a  gentleman  can  make  to  a  la<]y  shall 
be  laid  at  your  feet,  if  yoa  will  a  little  long- 
er brighten  my  gloomy  house !  *  1  believe 
you  are  aware  what  that  means.  I  have 
told  you  more  than  once  of  Mrs.  Campion's 
foiling  health,  and  queer  ways; — how  she 
runs  awny,  at  the  sight  of  company,  like  a 
mouse  before  a  cat ;  and  the  knowledge  of 
this  discourages  company  from  coming  at 
alU  (It  will  be  different  by  and  by.^  But 
this  woman  docp  perplex  me  not  a  little. 
She  is  not  insane,  and,  as  I  am  told,  it 
is  not  so  many  years  since  she  was  as  lively 
and  as  full  of  conversation  as  any  lafly  in 
all  the  county.  If  she  is  not  insane,  what  is 
she  ?  My  dear  Murphy,  }  ou  would  oblige 
me,  and  (very  Hkeiy)  benefit  yourself,  if  (as 
you  know  so  many  persons  everywhere)  you 
could  tell  me  if  anyhing  queer  is  known  or 
rumoured  at  to  the  Campion  family.  Look- 
ing forward  as  1  do  toentering  that  family  my- 
self, it  greatly  concerns  me  to  know.  And 
I  wdl  tell  you  my  reasons  for  thinking  that, 
somewhere  or  other,  there  is  a  very  awk- 
ward family  si-cret.  One  day,  not  very  long 
rl  was  upstairs  in  Mrs.  Campion's  room 
^  ^  the  way,  she  hates  me,  and  sees  no  more 
of  me  than  she  can  avoid),  and  I  was  looking 
for  a  sheet  of  note-paper  to  write  at  her 
request.  I  happened  to  put  my  band  on  a 
drawer  in  a  standing  desk.  She  almost 
screamed  out  to  me  to  let  it  alone.     Shs 


said,  *  Don't  touch  that!  You  shall  not 
touch  that  1  Nobody  shall  look  at  that 
while  I  am  alive  1 '  I  wondered  if  she  were 
a  female  Bluebeard,  and  if  the  aesk  held 
the  mouldering  bones  of  her  six  victims. 
Then  it  seems  that  the  property  is,  after  all, 
not  Mr.  Campion's,  out  his  brother's ; 
though  the  brother  appears  really  to  have 
parted  with  his  claims  beyond  the  power  of 
reasonably  re-asserting  them.  I  have  seen 
him  once.  He  is  a  very  silent,  uuhappv- 
looking  man,  and  fully  bears  out,  in  himself, 
the  air  of  mystery  which  apparently  en- 
wraps the  Campion  family,  lo  crown  all, 
he  is  married,  and  his  wife  is — nobody 
seems  to  know  where.  He  is  Mr.  Herbert 
Campion.  My  *  patron,'  as  you  know,  is 
Mr.  Crerald  Campion.  Mrs.  Gerald  is 
thought  to  be  failing  fast.  Moreover,  any 
great  shock  might  make  an  end  of  her 
at  once.  It  is  quite  pitiable  to  hear  of  her 
changes  backward  and  forward,  from  his 
lips :  *  My  po(Hr  wife  appears  to  feel  the  heat 
a  great  deal.'  ^  This  fine  summer  weather 
appears  to  benefit  my  poor  wife.'  It  would 
be  stupid  to  blame  him  because  he  has 
thought  of  a  successor  to  her  already. 
What  with  her  illness  and  her  whims  (if, 
indeed,  they  are  not  something  worse)  she 
has  lefl  him  virtually  a  widower  for  three  or 
four  years  at  least.  She  is  j9^t  a  corpse, 
only  not  so  still. 

**  Remember  what  I  ask  you,  dear  Murphy, 
and  at  the  same  time,  do  not  keep  this  let- 
ter. How  glad  I  shall  be  to  find  myself  in 
so  comfbrtaole  a  refuge  at  last !  Our  mutu- 
al friend.  Miss  Kelfinchi  told  me  (you  know 
when),  that,  though  she  could  not  retain  me 
in  her  school,  she  would  recommend  me  to 
somebody  else.  She  did  not  know  then  of 
what  a  brilliant  success  she  was  laying  the 
foundation-stone.  I  fear  she  would  not  have 
done  as  much  if  she  had  but  known  aU, 
Yet  all  this  family  mystery  fills  me  with  a 
strange  uneasiness.  However,  you  will  tell 
me  anything  you  may  hear.  Write  to  me 
soon  again. 

**  Yours  aiways, 


M'Quantigan  complied  with  the  request 
embodied  in  this  letter,  and  destroyed  it 
when  he  had  twice  or  thrice  read  it. 

Then  he  remembered  that  he  had  got  a 
letter  to  write  himself.  It  took  him  but  a 
very  few  moments  to  scribble  it  off.  It  was 
written,  as  you  will  be  prepared  to  bear,  to 
Miss  B^berts,  Llynbwllyn  Rectory,  and  it 
contained  only  these  words  :  — 
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upon  him,  and,  if  we  can,  before  any  one 
else  obtains  speech  of  him.  We  do  not 
know  who  may  be  watching  to  thwart  us 
even  now.  Will  you  endeavour  to  contrive 
this  meeting  with  him  ?  We  mutt  come 
with  all  our  documents  ready  to  lay  before 
him ;  and  we  must  not  allow  him,  angiy 
and  impatient  as  he  will  very  likely  be,  to 
turn  us  out  until  he  has  heard  every  word 
we  think  proper  to  say  to  him.  Are  you  of 
the  same  opinion  with  myself?" 

"  Entirely  so ;  and  I  will  do  my  utmost 
to  carry  out  the  plauT'ou  —  I  think,  most 
wisely  —  propose.  But,  aa  it  must  be  sev- 
eral weeks  before  we  can  see  Mr.  Campion, 
is  there  nothing  to  be  done  in  the  mean- 
time ?  Is  there  no  possible  way  of  ascer- 
taining whofe  contrivance  has  wrought  all 
this  error  and  mischief?  ** 

.*'  I  do  not  see  my  way  to  that  just  now. 
The  person  most  interested  in  making  Mr. 
Campion  appear  childless  is  his  brother 
Gerald.  But  he  bears  a,  name  which  should 
exempt  him  firom  suspicion,  and  we  are  not 
driven  as  of  course  to  beKeve  him  guilty. 
We  do  not  know  into  whose  hands  his 
brother  may  have  fallen,  or  whose  intereM 
it  may  have  been  to  detach  him  from  his 
lawful  fnmily  tics.  You  have  looked  into 
tbe  ReiristiT,  at  Fulham,  for  the  name  of 
Mrs.  Campion's  child  ?  ** 

"  Yes ;  and  I  find  that  on  the  14th  of 
April,  1839,  Teresa,  the  daughter  of' Her- 
bert and  Adela  Campion,  was  baptised  in 
due  form.  I  also  find  her  name  in  the 
Registry  of  Births  as  of  one  born  in  Fulham, 
on  the  14th  of  March  in  that  same  year.  " 

**  Then  our  young  friend  is  only  in  her 
eighteenth  year  ?  " 

**  So  it  would  seem.  She  looks  so  much 
older  that  if  the  evidence  of  her  identity 
were  less  strong,  I  confess  I  should  entertain 
some  doubt.  But  I  do  not  see  that  the 
thing  is  incredible,  as  it  is." 

**  Nor.  indeed,  do  L  And  now  I  rec- 
ollect that  her  aunt  Julia,  to  whom  she 
bi'ar.^  so  marvellous  a  resemblance,  was 
thought  very  forward  in  appearance  for  her 
age.  By  the  way,  does  Miss  March  —  we 
had  better  continue  to  call  her  sd,  for  the 
present  —  does  she  go  ba^ik  with  you  to 
Minchley  ?  " 

"  Why,  yes  ;  I  do  not  see  what  other 
plan  we  can  pursue.  But,  for  one  or  two 
reasons.  I  really  wish  we  could  hit  on  some 
other." 

"  Indeed  I  Will  it  be  rudie  in  me  if  I  ask 
why  ■'.  " 

*•  I  am  only  too  el  ad  to  have  such  ques- 
tions to  answer.  Why  as  it  will  scarcely 
surprise  you  to  hear,  of  course   there   has 
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been  a  good  deal  of  gossip  about  Eva,  and 
all  this  series  of  discovery  and  counter- 
discovery  ;  and,  for  a  time,  it  would  be  a 
great  deal  pleasanter  if  Eva  could  live 
away  from  Minchley.  But  I  do  not  see  how 
it  is  very  well  to  be  done.  Now  that  we 
feel  so  certain  that  she  is  a  real  lady  by 
birth  and  parentage,  it  would  scarcely 
answer  for  her  to  be  living  with  good  Mrt. 
Check. " 

"  No,  to  be  sure  not.  My  wife  and  I 
would  gladly  entertain  her  for  any  length 
of  time  ;  but  Mrs.  Dykhart's  health  hardly 
admits  of  our  having  visitors,  and  the  Ley- 
bums,  I  know,  are  going  from  home  for  sev- 
eral weeks.  I  was  going  to  propose  a  plan 
of  my  own.  I  have  an  old  aunt,  of  the 
name  of  Torring,  living  at  C he  1  ford,  only  a 
few  miles  from  Devenngton  Hill,  the  seat 
of  the  Campions,  you  know.  When  I  went 
to  see  her,  al)out  a  month  ago  or  more,  she 
was  wishing  she  could  find  some  nice  young 
lady  to  live  with  her  as  a  companion.  Now 
my  aunt  is  a  rather  eccentric  old  lady ;  but 
I  can  answer  for  it  that  she  would  treat  any 
young  person  living  with  her  in  such  a  ca- 
pacity as  her  equal  altogether.  Now,  if  Miss 
March  herself  approved  of  this  plan,  should 
you  object  to  her  taking  up  her  abode  with 
my  aunt  for  a  time  ?  It  might  procure  her 
an  entrance  into  the  very  society  in  which, 
if  her  rightful  claims  are  ultimately  made 
clear,  it  will  be  \^er  place  to  move.  More- 
over, we  do  not  know  how  mueh  it  might 
not  assist  in  smoothing  the  way  towards  the 
discovery  we  both  so  much  desire." 

"  True,  I  see  much  to  commend  the  plan. 
If  Eva  likes  the  idea  herself,  I  have  no 
objection  to  offer  on  my  side.  I  am  not  so 
sure  that  we  shall  get  the  acquiescence  of 
Mrs.  Ballow.  She  will  think  of  all  those 
terrible  uncles  in  the  story-books,  who  mur- 
der their  nephews  and  nieces,  as  well  as  rob 
them.  However,  as  my  wife  has  deter- 
mined that  this  affair  must  and  shall  arrive 
at  a  triumphant  denouement^  whv,  it  would 
not  be  very  (consistent  in  her  to  feel  seri- 
ously frightened." 

"  Then,  if  you  will  consult  Mrs.  Billow 
and  Miss  Manh,  I,  meantime,  will  write  to  ^ 
my  aunt  Torring;   I  know  that  if  she  has 
suited  her-elf  it  must  have  been  very  re- 
cently. " 

Eva,  uncomfortahle  at  the  idea  of  going 
back  at  once  to  curious,  gossiping  Minch- 
ley, caught  rather  eagerly  at  the  proposal 
which  Mr.  Dykhart  had  mji<le.  Mrs.  Bal- 
low, when  she  h«"ard  of  it,  did  certainly 
think  it  a  venturesome  one.  However,  all 
romances,  with  few  exceptions,  end  well, 
I  and  Eva's  romance  appeared  to  be  going 
107. 
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according  to  precedent ;  and  if  any  terri- 
"ble  incidents  did  come  out  of  this  journey 
into   Somersetshire^   they   would   issue   in 

food,  no  doubt.  So  Mrs.  Ballow  wrote 
ack,  that  she  had  no  decided  objection  to 
offer  to  the  scheme,  which  did,  however,  fill 
her  with  a  lively  anticipation  of  something 
horrible. 

On  the  very  same  day  which  brought  this 
letter  from  Minchley  there  came  a  letter 
from  old  Mrs.  Torring,  to  say  that  she 
should  have  great  pleasure,  on  her  nephew's 
recommendation,  in  trying  how  she  and  Miss 
March  were  suited  one  to  another. 

And  the  upshot  of  all  these  arrangements 
was,  that  on  Saturday,  the  6th  of  September, 
Eva,  escorted  by  Mrs.  Check,  weiit  down 
into  Somersetshire  to  Mrs.  Torring,  to  re- 
main during  a  month  for  certain,  for  such 
longer  time  as  mutual  liking  and  mutual  con- 
venience might  render  agreeable  to  both 
parties.    It  must  not  be  imagined  «that  Eva, 
all  this  while,  was  forgotten  by  her  friends  in 
Wales.    It  was  not  thought  expedient,  until 
the  arrangements  could  be  made  complete,  to 
inform  Mr.  Dowlas  of  the  wealth  in  store  for 
him.    Not  to  make  her  continued  absence 
from   Tremallyoc  too  much  of  a  wonder, 
Eva  did  inform  him  that  she  was  endeavour- 
ing, with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  her 
lawyer,  to  contrive  some  concession  in  his 
favour.     The   nonentity  of  their  relation- 
fihip  would  not  be  made  known  to  him  until 
the  other  matters  were   all   made   ready. 
To  Mrs.  Roberts  Eva  wrote,  assuring  her 
of  a  sufficient  income  for  her  own  enjoy- 
ment;  but  warning  her  against  actiu<r  as 
though   she  had  become  very  rich.     This 
caution  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  be- 
haviour of  the  poor  woman  herself.     For, 
as  Mr.  Lewis  heard  through  old  Miss  Tudor, 
Mrs.  Roberts  was  beguiling  her  lonely  days 
by  a  series  of  tea-parties  —  tea-parties  as 
gay  as  decorum  allowed  in  a  house  out  of 
which  a  funeral  had  so  recently  paj'-sed. 
Not  as  yet  had  she  succeeded  in  showing 
the  splendid  tea-service  to  her  sister's  envy- 
ing eyes.     Mrs.  Dowlas  continued  sulkily 
resentful,  anJ  that  supreme  drop  of  joy  in 
Mrs.  Roberts's  cup,  figurative  and  literal, 
was  to  remain  untasted  forever.     But,  as 
there  was  really  no  knowing  to  what  ex- 
travagance  this  foolish  woman  might  be 
tempted,  on  the  strength  of  her  daughter's 
fictitious  heirship,  it  was  a  positive  duty  to 
give  her  some  idea  that  things  were  not  as 
she  supposed. 

A  day  or  two  before  Miss  March  went 
down  into  Somersetshire,  she  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Dowlas,  in  which  he  spoke 
of  Murphy  M  'Quantigan.     He  reminded 


Eva  how  he  had  promised  her,  as  a  meaiifl 
of  securing  Susanna  against  any  approach^a 
of  the  Irishman,  to  make  some  few  inquiries 
as  to  the  recent  life  of  the  great  Protestant 
advocate.     He  now  could  tell  her  that  bia 
inquiries  had  issued  in   a  result  at  once 
painful   and   pleasing.     Painful,   inasmuch 
as  they  revealed  fresh  wickedness  in  a  man 
already  known  to  be  so  wicked ;  pleasing, 
inasmuch   as    they  afforded  a    means    of 
^ardin^  ^Irs.   Roberts   against  him.     ^^  I 
learn,"  Mr.   Dowlas  wrote,  %that  this  un- 
happy man,  employing  his  old  pretence  of 
controversial  zeal,  obtained,  some  few  years 
ago,   an    employment    connected    with    a 
ladies'^  school  (1  believe   he  taught  Latin 
and  one  or  two  other   things)  :  but  what 
chiefly   concerns    us    is,  that    some   venr 
questionable   intercourse   between  himself 
and  one  of  the  under-tcachers  there  com- 
pelled the  mistress  at  once  to  dismiss  them 
both.      And,    should    he    persecute    your 
mother  with  any  serious  proposals,  it  will 
be  something  to  have  this  matter  a^inst 
him.     Your  accession  to  so  much  wealth  ig 
likely,  I  fear,  to  bring  him  upon  you,  when 
he  hears  of  it.     It  is  sad  to  speak  to  you  of 
your  father  as  of  your  enemy ;  but  we  are 
both  agreed  that  all  your  duty  is  due  to  your 
innocent    parent.      My  children  send  you 
their  best  love." 

Eva  was  glad  to  be  assured  that,  in  about 
a  weekf  the  whole  truth  of  th^  affair  would 
be  just  as  well  known. to  the  family  in 
Wales  as  to  herself. 

The  evening  was  coming  on,  when  she 
entered  the  town  of  Chelford,  in  the  fly 
which  had  brought  her  from  Bridgewater 
station.  Mrs.  Torring  lived  in  an  old-fash- 
ioned house  in  the  outskirts  of  the  quiet 
little  town.  Mrs.  Check  and  Eva  alighted 
at  the  gate,  and  the  luggage  was  carried  in 
through  the  little  garden  in  front  to  the 
house-door.  At  that  door  stood  Mrs.  Tor- 
ring.  She  was  scarcely  a  woman  whom 
you  would  pass  at  any  time  without  regarti- 
ing,  and  Eva,  of  counse,  was  disposed  to 
look  at  her  attentively. 

She  was  decidedly  tall.  She  carried  her 
eighty-four  years  as  well  as  ever  so  great  a 
number  was  borne  since  the  days  of  our  so- 
journ shrank  to  their  present  brief  span. 
She  was  very  nearly  as  upright  as  she 
could  have  been  at  twenty.  She  wore  her 
own  hair,  white  as  wool,  but  abundant  in 
quantity.  Almost  as  white  was  the  tint  of 
her  face,  and  though  you  could  8<*arcely  say 
that  her  features  carried  so  much  as  the 
relics  of  any  beauty ;  yet,  so  ceutiy  had  the 
hand  of  time  parsed  over  them,  that,  with 
the  tale  of  years  which  was  written  on 
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them,  they  were  most  attrabtive  now.  She 
walked  wonderfully ;  her  eyesight  was  good, 
and  her  hearing  would  have  been  quiclc  for 
a  person  in  the  prime  of  life.  Eva  had 
been  warned  to  expect  that,  with  manners 
fundamentally  good,  this  lady  mingled  a 
few  eccentricities.  She  found  the  warning 
available  at  the  rery  first.  When  she  ap- 
proached the  door,  at  which  Mrs."  Torring 
was  standing,  the  old  lady  gave  utterance 
to  her  apparent  astonishment  in  one  em- 
phatic —  **  La# ! " 

Eva  scarcely  knew  what  to  say  on  her 
side.  But  she  was  presently  greeted  very 
intelligibly  and  warmly. 

**  Well,  my  d«ar,  I*m  very  glad  to  see 
you,  and  I  hope  we  shall  get  on  well  to- 
gether. 1  had  no  idea  you  were  so  very 
Eretty.  I  was  never  so  pretty  as  you  are, 
ut  III  tell  you  what  —  I  was  once  as 
young  ;  yes,  1  was  indeed.  And  how  old 
do  you  think  I  am  now  V  Why  I'm  eighty- 
four  ;  and  I've  had  a  very  comfortable  lite, 
and  am  very  well  off  in  my  old  age.  Well, 
noAr  come  in,  and  have  your  tea,  and  Pat- 
terson shall  show  you '  up  to  your  room. 
Why,  who  have  you  got  here  ?  " 

Eva  presented  Mrs.  Check,  and  Mrs.  Tor- 
ring,  with  peremptory  hospitality,  insisted 
that  Eva's  escort  should  remain  with  her 
until  the  Monday,  which  arrangement  was 
accepted.  Eva  made  a  movement  towards 
the  staircase. 

**  Law,  Patterson ! "  said  her  mistress, 
"  why,  you  look  as  if  you'd  lost  your  wits. 
Show  the  young  lady  to  her  room,  and  look 
out  to  see  where  you  can  put  the  old 
one."  ^ 

Mrs.  Patterson,  who  really  had  been 
looking  as  one  from  whom  the  present  has 
vanished,  and  whose  thoughts  are  gone 
back  into  the  past,  now  started,  as  one  sud- 
denly awakened,  and  performed  her  duty 
towards  Eva.  Miss  March  knew  that  ser- 
vants are  not  always  well  disposed  towards 
persons  in  the  capacity  in  which  she  had 
come  to  Chelfbrd,  and  she  was  very  much 
relieved  to  find  Mrs.  Torring's  principal  ser- 
vant so  extremely  attentive.  Patterson 
seemed  to  take  a  positive  pleasure  in  con- 
sulting her  as  to  every  little  arrangement 
involved  in  the  taking  possession  of  her 
room.  She  looked  at  Eva,  and  watched  the 
replies  which  her  questions  called  forth,  just 
like  some  one  waiting  for  the  responses  of  a 
mighty  oracle.  It  would  have  been  an  at- 
tention almost  oppressive,  only  that  Eva's 
expectations  had  rather  run  the  other  way, 
and  so  the  disappointment  could  not  be  too 
complete. 

After  a  brief  toilette,  Eva  joined  the  old 


lad^  in  her  drawing-room,  and  they  had 
their  tea.  It  was  a  pleasant  room,  with  a* 
little  of  that  preciseness  which  we  associate 
rather  with  old  maids  than  with  old  widows. 
But  Mrs.  Torring  had  never  had  any  chil- 
dren. She  was  the  widow  of  a  colonel,  had 
seen  a  great  deal  of  the  world  in  her  time, 
and,  what  had  now  become  a  distinction 
very  rare,  had  visited  France  before  the 
Revolution.  She  talked,  during  tea,  of 
this  and  kindred  matters.  When  it  was 
over,  she  entered  on  things  more  directly 
concerning  the  immediate  present. 

The  old  lady  sat  back  in  an  arm-chair, 
with  a  large  book  on  an  easel  before  her ; 
but  she  was  not  reading. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  now  I've  ffot  a  question 
to  ask  you.  How  do  you  think  you  shall 
like  me  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  shall  like  you  very  well,"  Eva 
said,  taking  Mrs.  Torring  at  her  word,  and 
giving  her  a  direct  reply. 

"  You  think  you  will  ?  Well,  Tm  very- 
glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  because  it's  pot 
everybody  that  does  like  me.  There's 
Miss  Varnish,  at  Deverington  Hall,  she 
doesn't  like  me  in  the  least;  she  knows 
I've  found  her  out." 

"  A  friend  of  yours  ?  "  Eva  asked,  feel- 
ing that  she  must  say  something. 

**  A  friend  of  mine !  No  —  nasty  crea- 
ture !  I  hope  I  kaow  her  a  little  better. 
She's  a  nasty,  wily,  slimy  thing.  I  as  good 
as  told  her  so  when  she  was  last  here. 
What  do  you  think  she's  doing?  Why, 
making  love  to  her  master,  or  whatever 
you  may  call  him,  while  his  wife  is  still 
alive.  There,  my  dear,  now  what  do  you 
think  of  such  conduct  as  that  ?  " 

"  Why,  I  think,  Mrs.  Torring,  it  cannot 
be  too  severely  condemned.    But  on  that . 
very  accbunt,  one  should  be  quite  sure  be- 
fore accusing  anybody  of  it." 

"  Well,  my  dear ;  you're  right  to  say  so. 
I  consider  that  remark  of  your's  a  very 
wise  and  proper  one.  Yes,  my  dear,  I  do. 
You  know  we  are  told  never  to  speak  evil 
one  of  another.  But,  as  for  that  nasty 
thing,  we'll  have  her  some  day,  and  then 
you  shall  see  for  yourself." 

Eva  felt  no  particular  interest  in  the 
blame  which  might  or  might  not  attach  to 
the  aspiring  Miss  Varnish.  Knowing  how 
bitterly  and  unjustly  she  herself  had  btca 
credited  with  matrimonial  intriguing,  she- 
was,  perhaps,  rather  inclined  to  disbelieve 
such  accusations,  and  to  support  those 
against  whom  Uiey  might  be  levelled. 
But  the  name  of  Deverington  Hall  had  a 
very  great  interest  indeed  for  Eva.  Be- 
fore parting  with  her  Minchley  friends  ohi 
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•the  previous,  day  she  had  been  entrusted 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  all  the  facts  in  Mr. 
Ballow's  own  possession,  and  likewise  of  ail 
the  suppositions  which  had  been  built  upon 
them.  And  she  had  been  recommended, 
in  case  the  chance  was  offered  her,  to  ac- 


cept, by  all  means,   the  acquaintance    of 
Deverington  Hall  and   its  inmates.     That 
such  an  opportunity  would  be  offered  her  at 
^11  Mrs.  Campion's  morbid  state  rendered 
somewhat  improbable. 


The  Russian  Steppb. — Not  unlike  our 
own  western  prairies,  the  Russian  steppe  con- 
sist&of  avast  illimitahle  plain,  its  monotonout 
expanse  stretching  away  in  every  direction  tu 
the  horizon,  never  broken  by  a  hill  or  even  a 
tree,  but  undulating  like  an  ocean  whose  waves 
have  suddenly  been  arrested.  For  thousands 
and  thousands  of  miies  these  gentle  undulations 
succeed  one  another,  such  a  sameness  pervading 
the  landscape,  that,  at  last,  though  the  traveller 
knows  that  his  horses  are  galloping  on  and  he 
sees  the  wheels  of  hii  car  turn  round,  yet  he 
seems  fastened  to  the  same  spot,  unai>Ie  to 
make  any  progress.  Not  even  a  bush  is  to  be 
seen  on  the  level  ground,  not  a  rivulet  is  to  be 
heard,  but  here  and  there  in  the  hollow  are  tall 
green  reeds  and  scattered  willows,  where  sullen 
rivers  flow  slowly  along  between  sandy  banks. 
80  far  do  these  desolate  tracts  extend  that  it 
has  been  declared  that  a  CHlf  bom  at  the  foot 
of  the  (Treat  wall  of  China  mi<;ht  eat  its  way 
along  till  it  arrived  a  well-fattened  ox,  on  the 
banl^  of  the  Dneister.  In  the  spring  the 
steppe  possesses  a  pecciliar  charm  of  its  own. 
The  grass  is  then  comparatively  soft,  and  of  a 
dazzlmg  green.  Here  and  there,  literally,  *'  you 
cannot  see  the  grass  for  flowers,"  *•  for  they 
grow  in  masses,  covering  the  ground  for  acres 
together,  hyacinths,  crocusses,  tulips,  and  mig- 
nionette.  The  air  is  fresh  and  exhilarating, 
the  sky  is  clear  and  blue,  and  the  grass  rioi^s 
with  the  song  of  innumerable  birds.  In  some 
districts  the  steppe  retains  for  a  length  of  time 
the  beauty  with  which  spring  has  clothed  it, 
but  in  the  interior,  where  rain  is  unknown, 
when  summer  comes,  the  pools  and  water- 
courses dry  up,  and  the  earth  gradually  turns 
dry,  and  hard  and  black.  Shade  is  utterly  un- 
known ;  the  heat  is  everywhere  the  same.  At 
morn  and  eve  the  sun  rises  and  sets  like  a  globe 
of  fire,  while  in  the  noontide  it  wears  a  hazy 
appearance,  due  to  the  dust  which  pervades 
the  atmosphere  like  smoke.  The  herds  grow 
lean  and  haggard,  and  the  inhabitants  appear 
wrinkled  and  melancholy  and  darkened  by  the 
constant  dust  to  an  almost  African  hue.  In 
the  autumn  the  heat  lessens,  the  dust-colored 
sky  becomes  once  more  blue,  and  the  black 
earth  green,  the  hase  gathers  into  clouds,  and 
the  setting  sun  covers  the  iky  with  the  splendor 
oi  gol^  and  crimson.    With  September  this 


f)hase  ends.  No  yellow  cornfields,  no  russet 
eaves,  throw  a  glory  over  the  later  portion  of 
the  year;  but  October  comes  in  wet  and 
stormy,  and  soon  after  winter  arrives,  cold  and 
terrible,  sweeping  the  plains  with  hurricanes 
and  snowstorms. 


Mbmoibes  d'une  Enfant.  Par  Madame 
Michelet.  (Hachette.)  —  In  this  volume  4he 
wife  of  the  eminent  French  historian  tells,  in  a 
charmingly  brilliant,  though  artless  style,  and 
with  genuine  though  ingenuous  feeling,  the 
story  of  an  interesting  childhood,  made  some- 
what gloomy  through  the  coldness  of  her  mother 
and  the  want  of  genial  playmates.  She  was 
the  second  girl,  and  remembers'so  minutely  all 
the  drawbacks  of  her  infancy,  that  we  can  un- 
derstand now  why  second  girls  are  so  often  a 
little  unhappy,  whilst  the  first-bom  becomes 
the  companion  of  her  mother.  Madame  Miche- 
let gives  us,  with  a  dramatic  simplemindedness, 
the  key  to  many  traits  in  childhooil  which  so 
few  of  us  can  thoroughly  interpret  or  analyze, 
because  few  of  us  have 'any  but  a  rather  dim 
recollection  of  what  we  thought  aid  felt  long 
years  ago.  The  writer's  story  of  her  first  doll, 
which  she  had  to  manufacture  herself  out  of 
scraps  of  wood  and  rags  and  a  little  bran,  is 
almost  tragic ;  the  reader  follows  it  with  the 
lively  interest  which  he  would  bestow  on  a 
plot  contrived  by  the  grown-up  people  in  n  half- 
sensational  novel.  The  bright  spot  in  this  sad 
childhood  js  the  unbounded,  almost  idolatrous 
love,  which  the  aflectionate  child  bears  to  her 
old  lather.  The  life  of  this  adventurous  father, 
who  was  with  Toussaint  I'Ouverture  at  St. 
Domingo,  and  with  Napoleon  at  the  Isle  of 
Elba  ;  who  fought  in  the  ranks  of  negroes,  and 
married,  after  forty,  his  young  pupil,  the  four- 
teen-years-old  daughter  of  an  American  slave- 
owner ;  who  lived  at  Montauban,  and  went  to 
die  nt  Cincinnati,  is  related  with  enthusiastic 
aff*ection,  and  was,  indeed,  worth  relating. 
Although  Madame  Michelet  belongs  to  the 
school  of  sentimental  writers,  she  is  so  superior 
to  them  in  graceful  vigour  and  terseness  of  style, 
genial  openheartedness,  boldness  of  expression, 
and  frankness  of  feeling,  that  she  has  made  of 
the  analysis  of  a  child's  sentiments  a  philosoph- 
ical and  almost  manly  book. 
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From  the  Spectator. 
THE    CLOTHES    OF    THE    MIND. 

Mr.  Ernst  Schulz's  very  extraordinary 
entertainment  at  the  Egyptian  Hall  is 
something  more  than  a  mere  amusement. 
Any  one  who  has  seen  the  forty-eight  utter- 
ly different  transformations  through  which 
the  young  German's  sensible,  observant, 
slightly  humorous,  not  otherwise  very  re- 
markable face  passes  in  the  course  of  the 
ninety-six  minutes  or  so  during  which  the 
entertainment  lasts, — just  one  transforma- 
tion for  every  two  minutes  of  the  time,  — 
will  be  dull  if  he  does  not  begin  asking 
himself  a  dozen  different  and  not  very 
easily  answerable  questions  on  the  secret 
of  mental  clothes,  the  mode  in  which  one 
and  the  same  mind,  in  one  and  the  same 
body,  manages  to  assume  and  throw  off 
this  immense  variety  of  widely  separated 
moral  costumes,  ranging  from  the  stupid, 
pud^y  pride  of  the  wemhy  English  Philis- 
tine, to  the  wild  afiimal  pride,  deeply 
seamed  with  animal  cares,  of  the  Ked 
Indian  Chief.  Of  course  in  such  a  charac- 
ter as  the  Chief  of  the  Fox  Indians  Mr. 
Schulz  gives  himself  the  help  of  head- 
dress and  costume ;  but  in  several  of  the 
changes  through  which  his  f:-ce  passes, 
there  is  absolutely  no  alteration  even  in  the 
arrangement  of  his  hair,  the  whole  trans- 
formation beine  due  to  the  alteration  in 
the  attitude  and  lines  of  his  face,  the  altered 
curve  of  the  eyebrows  and  the  lips,  the 
angle  at  which  the  head  is  held,  or  thrown 
back  or  forwards,  and  the  ]ines,«deep  or 
shallow,  into  which  he  ploughs  his  pliant 
countenanpe.  Take,  for  instance,  his  rep- 
resentation of  what  he  calls  the  phleg- 
matic temperament,  —  a  full  front,  sallow 
face,  with  very  few  lines,  hair  brushed  to 
the  back,  lips  full,  chin  slightly  heavy,  eyes 
not  closed,  but  only  half  open,  great  dis- 
plav  of  ears,  big  white  cravat,  and  very 
little  neck,  and  compare  it  with  iust  the 
same  front  face,  as  he  gives  it  us  in  his  ideal 
Professor,  the  hair  arranged  in  precisely 
the  same  way,  no  addition  whatever,  ex- 
cept in  the  blue-rimmed  spectacles,  a  white 
cravat  not  very  different  in  magnitude 
from  that  of  the  phlegmatic  man^and  yet 
without  even  a  family  likeness  of  expres- 
sion between  the  two  faces.  The  whole 
difference  consists  in  the  open,  bright, 
twinkling  eyes,  which  peer  out  eagerly 
through  the  professorial  spectacles,  the 
slightly  distended,  dogmatic  nostrils,  which 
seem  to  quiver  with  positive  assertion,  and 
the  horizontally  elongated  mouth,   which 


thins  out  the  lips  and  draws  them  wide, 
sending  away  from  the  corners  elliptic 
curves,  with  the  long  axis  horizontal.  In 
the  phlcizmatic  man's  face,  on  the  contrary, 
the  under  lip  is  thick  and  prominent, 
throwing  a  deep  shadow  on  the  chin,  and 
the  only  line  is  that  which  seems  to  divide 
the  double  chiit,  —  the  true  chin  from  the 
underhanging  flesh.  Here  the  whole  char- 
acter of  the  very  same  face  is  altered  with- 
out even  a  change  of  hair  or  beard,  or  the 
slightest  alteration  in  the  angle  at  which  it 
is  seen,  from  a  type  of  the  most  abstract 
dogmatic  activity,  —  square  with  the  acute 
inculcation  of  positive  teaching,  —  into  one 
of  gross  phlegmatic  heavine^8,  that  would 
seem  to  be  not  only  of  a  much  lower  type 
of  culture,  but  of  a  coarser  family  stock. 
Mr.  Schulz*s  own  natural  face,  though  much 
younger  and  less  lined  altogether,  is  no 
doubt  nearer  to  that  of  the  professor,  —  a 
German  professor,  by  the  way,  —  than  to 
"the  phlegmatic  man,**  of  whom  he  has 
very  little  trace  indeed  in  his  natural  com- 
position ;  but  no  one  would  suspect  his  very 
close  personal  relationship  to  either  of  the 
two  characters,  if  they  dia  not  know  it  be- 
forehand. One  of  his  most  efficient  ex- 
pedient^ in  effecting  these  changes  is, — 
that  after  he  has  thrown  his  face  into  the 
'deep,  artificial  lines  which  he  chooses  for 
the  moment  to  assume,  he  casts  upon  it, 
thus  metamorphosed,  a  very  much  intenser 
light  than  any  which  is  ever  thrown  upon 
his  own  natural  face,  the  effect  of  which  is 
very  much  to  heighten  all  the  lights  and 
deepen  all  the  shadows,  so  that  the  newly 
assumed  expression  is  enormously  intensified 
as  compared  with  what  it  would  express  in 
an  ordinary  light.  If  any  one  has  eyer 
noticed  how  much  any  even  common  ex- 
pression of  pleasure,  or  awe,  or  misery  is 
intensified  by  a  flash  of  liuhtning  suddenly 
passing  oyer  the  face  which  wears  it,  he 
will  get  some  slight  conception  of  one  of 
the  most  important  means  of  Mr.  Schulz's 
wonderful  self-transformations.  We  ob- 
served repeatedly  that,  after  he  had  as- 
sumed his  ne^  aspect,  we  could  still  trace 
clearly  enough  Mr.  Schulz's  own  natural 
expression  beneath  the  new  one,  until  the 
intense  light  of  the  lamps  was  cast  upon  it, 
when  the  natural  Mr.  Schulz  entirely  van- 
ished, and  the  expression  he  had  assumed 
was  so  greatly  intensified  as  to  swallow  up, 
as  it  were,  the  natural  face  beneath.  So,  a 
room  with  a  new  window  thrown  out  will 
look  at  first,  even  in  the  dusk,  half  strange 
and  half  familiar,  but  if  a  blaze  of  light  is 
let  in  through  it,  the  whole  effect  of  the 
room  is  so  changed  by  the  emphasis  thus 
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given  to  tbiB  new  feature  of  it,  that  you  can 
barely  recognize  the  old  features  at  all. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  how  much  of  our 
natural  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of 
cert£un  lines  and  attitudes  of  the  face  de- 
pends not  so  much  on  those  lines  and  atti- 
tudes themsqlves,  as  on  the  context  in 
which  we  find  them,  and  which  is  made  to 
suggest  to  us  an  interpretation  of  its  own. 
In  one  part  of  his  entertainment  Mr. 
Schuiz  takes  a  framework  of  painted  card- 
board, or  some  substance  of  that  nature, 
representing  various  head-dresses,  such  as 
a  monthly  nurse's,  a  scolding  elderly  fe- 
male's in  a  Sonnet  with  yellow  strings,  a 
fascinating  spinster's  "  of  a  certain  age," 
and  so  forth,  and  frames  his  own  face  in  it, 
so  as  to  give  a  new  marQ;inal  gloss  or  com- 
mentary as  it  were  to  the  very  same  atti- 
tudes of  face  which  he  has  before  presented 
to  us  under  no  such  disguise.  The  same 
thing  is  done  later  in  the  evening  by  the  use 
of  real  head-dresses,  —  turbans,  feathers, 
&c.  In  each  case  the  observer,  preoccu- 
pied and  retained  as  it  were  in  favour  of  a 
special  interpretation  by  the  associations 
connected  with  the  head-dress,  whether 
painted  or  real,  construes  the  very  same 
lines  and  expressions  of  countenance  which 
seemed  to  say  one  thing  when  they  stood 
alone,  into  quire  a  different  meaning  when 
he  is  prejudiced  by  this  external  commen- 
tary. Thus  two  of  Mr.  Schulz's  represen- 
tations are  really,  if  you  compare  the 
countenances  alone  —  the  mere  lines  and 
expressions  of  the  face  —  precisely  alike, 
—  the  one  which  he  calls,  we  think,  "  the 

fonial  man,"  and  in  which  he  is  unaided 
y  adventitious  costume  and  framework, 
and  the  one  in  which  he  represents  the 
amiable!  spinster  whom  he  calls  Miss  Eve- 
lina Matilda  Peablossom.  Put  your  hand 
over  the  hair  and  neck-tie  of  the  photo- 
graph of  the  one,  and  over  the  ringlets  and 
mce  of  the  photograph  of  the  other,  and 
precisely  the  same  features  in  precisely  the 
same  posture,  and  lined  with  precisely  the 
same  lines,  remain ;  yet  while  the  one  pic- 
ture st^ems  to  express  a  self  satisfied  smirk 
of  self-love  overflowing  into  general  appro- 
bation and  good  humour,  the  other  seems  to 
express  a  (rather  vulvar)  admiration  felt 
for  another,  overflowing  into  a  certain 
limited  measure  of  humble  satisfaction  with 
hersidf.  The  long  ringlets  are  alone  an- 
swerable for  this  difference  of  impression. 
Long  ringh'ts  so  uniformly  plead  for  appro- 
bation, and  are  so  expressive  not  of  self- 
confidence,  but  of  plaintive  requests  for 
admiration,  that  they  put  a  new  fiioss  on 
the  smirk  of  the  features,  and  turn  it  from 


the  excess  of  self-esteem  into  the  imploring 
hope  of  female  vanity  that  it  has  not  quits 
failed. 

The  least  interesting  and    yet  perliap 
most  popular  part  of  tne  entertainment  u 
the   exhibition    of  the    variotis    kinds  of 
beards  and  moustaches  which  Mr.  Schnlx 
manages  to  exhibit  by  means  of  an  opticil 
apparatus,  which  casts  the  appearance  of 
a  very  black  beard  or  moustache  of  any 
shape  he  chooses,  on  his  face,  from  which  it 
vanishes  again  at  a  touch  like  a  shaifow  of 
a  cloud  on  the  appearance  of  the  lun.   The 
only  intellectual  interest  thia  part  of  the 
exhibition  has,  is  not  in  itself,  —  for  there  ii 
nothing  but  the  novelty  of  the  optical  di- 
lution which  is  its  method  to  diatinguidi  it 
from  the  disguising  effect  of  falaa   beaidi 
and  moustaches,  in  which  none  but  childien 
would  take  much   interest,  —  but   in    tin 
illustration  it  gives  us  of  the   abaolnte  ex- 
ternality of  the  whole  machineiy  of  ex- 
pression.   When  yon  see  the  great,  xongli, 
black  **  democratic  beard,"  as   Mr.  Schnk 
calls  it,  cloud  the  air  for  a  moment  with  i 
shadowy  flicker,  and  then  settle  in  a  lofid 
grove  on  the  face,  and  a^ain  at  a  touch  dii- 
sipate  into  the  air   and  leave  it  as  white 
and  pale  as  ever,  we  can    scarce]/  heb 
realizing  not  only  that  the  special  ffleami  of 
expression  which  Mr.   Sehulz  bnngt   and 
banishes  at  pleasure  are  equally  ■badowi, 
and  still  more  of  intellectual  ihadowi«  but 
that  the  mind  sits  as  loose  to  the  mechanism 
of  expression,  worked  through  the  move- 
ment of  its  own  features,  as  it  does  to  that 
worked  by  castiaf^  external  ihadowa  npoa 
the  face,  or  making  itself  in   actual  cot- 
tumes.     When   Mr.   Sehulz,   in    imitatii]^ 
^'  the  pious  man,"  makes  himself -«—  no  doubt 
without  knowing  it  —  look  so  absurdly  like 
I^rd  Shaftesbury  in  a  moment  of  lugubri- 
ous devotion,  or,  in  imitating  *'  the  melan- 
choly man,"  makes   himself  the  image  of 
an   acquaintance  of  ours  who    was   once 
melancholy  mad,    it   is   impossible    not  to 
fancy  that  Mr.  Sehulz  might,  if  he  pleased, 
almost  live  one  distinct  life  in  his   own 
mind,  and  quite  a  different  apparent  life  in 
the   external  world;    that  to   himself  be 
might  be  known,  for  instance,  as   a  man 
never  even  for  a  moment  content  with  hil 
position,  Vhile  to  the  world  he  might  live 
as  a  man   abounding  in   pride  and  self- 
elation  ;    or  that  to  himself  he   might  he 
known  as  an  acute  and  vigilant  observer. 
while  he  could  seem  to  the  world  a  model 
of  absolute  inanity.     He  makes  us  feel,  aft 
all   events,  that  with  him  the  expresiiQa 
assumed  by  the  face  is  almost  as  voluntarj 
as  the  costume  assumed  by  the  person,  that 
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he  could  as  easily  pat  on  the  one  as  the  oth-^ 
er,  and  become  a  Fox  Indian  to  Fox  In- 
dians, or  a  monthly  nurse  to  monthly  nurses, 
as  he  can  be  a  German  physio^omist  to 
his  audience  at  the  Egyptian  Hall.  The 
most  curious  question  which  his  entertain- 
ment surr;*ests,  is  this :  —  Has  the  character 
of  each  man  a  natural  dress  of  its  own  bt- 
yond  an<l  over  itself,  as  the  body  has  ?  —  is 
a  certain  costume  of  expression,  which 
covers  and  conceals  without  properly  dis- 
guising the  true  character,  the  natural 
clothing  of  a  civilized  mind,  or  is  it  the  very 
character  itself,  tht  naked  individual  char- 
acter, without  dress  of  any  sort,  which 
should  come  out  in  the  expression  of  sincere 
men  ?  For  our  parts,  we  believe  that  just 
as  it  is  natural  with  all  civilized  men  to 
wear  clothes,  and  clotl^es  are  not  an  insin- 
cerity', but  a  decency  of  the  body ;  —  so 
that  It  is  natural  with  ail  civilized  niinds  to 
wear  moral  clothes ;  and  that  moral  clothes, 
—  that  is,  moral  lines  of  expression  which 
express  something  more  than  the  mert  in- 
dividual man,  moral  lines  of  expression 
which,  while  they  arc  individual  enough  to 
tell  the  intellectual  stature,  and  the  capa- 
cities, and  the  nature  of  the  imlividual,  still 
veil  from  the  eye  of  others  the  inmost  in- 
dividuality,—  are  not  an  insincerity  or 
mask,  but  a  decency  of  the  mind.  Mr. 
Schulz  him^lf,  while  putting  on  all  sorts  of 
moral  masks  and  dominoes  over  his  own 
personal  moral  costume,  never  took  that  off 
to  show  the  absolute  individual  stripped  of 
all  moral  conventions  beneath.  And  the 
eras  in  any  history  or  society  when  men  are 
disposed  to  throw  off  all  the  national  and 
conventional  dress  of  character,  as  we  may 
call  it,  and  expose  the  naked  individuality 
beneath,  are  usually  eras  of  danger,  revolu- 
tion, and  national  shame. 


From  the  London  Review. 
DR.  STARK  ON  CELIBACY. 

Ik  the  stftry  of  **  Kavanagh  "we  find  a 
schoolmaster  who  sketches  a  plan  of  arith- 
metic by  whibh  that  dry  study  may  be  ren- 
dered as  interesting  as  a  romance.  From 
the  last  reports  of  the  Scottish  Register  Of- 
fice we  learn  that  the  death  rate  among 
bachelors  is  double  what  it  is  among  mar- 
ried men  between  the  ages  of  twenty-five 
and  thirty :  between  thirty  and  thirty-five 
it  i^emains  at  nearly  the  tame  proportion  ; 


while  on  the  whole,  taking  married  and  sin- 
gde  in  the  lump,  husbands  live  twenty  years 
wliger  than  unmated  genilemtn.  Now  if 
we  take  these  statisiics  to  be  correct,  they 

?;ive  rise  to  one  or  two  curious  refiections» 
s  tht  superior  duration  a  direct  effect  from 
the  cause  ?     We  forget  if  Cornaro  included 
matrimony  among  his  receipts  for  longevity ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  after  Dr.   Stark's  an- 
nouncement, a  modern  Cornaro  must  do  so. 
We  must  marry  to  live.     Whatever  be  the 
risks  that  surround  the  more  complete  state 
they   are  altogether  overbalanced    by    a 
lengthened  lease  of  existence.    It  is  better 
to  be  worried  by  a  vixen  than  be  shuffled 
off  before  our  time.     It  is,  literally,  either 
"'  death  or  Anastasia,"  as  Morton  puts  -it. 
Dr.  Stark  should  have  had  kis  carle  taken 
before  Valentine'sKlay  with  Azracl  standing 
by  him,   and    demanding  of    a  bachelor, 
"  Your  marriage  certificate  or  your  life." 
We   are  certain    the  design   would  have 
been  eminently  popular  with  j^oung  ladies. 
There  is  a  stoij-y  of  a  prescription  for  a  king 
in  the  Old  Testament,  to  which  we  need 
not  more  directly   advert  than  to  say  it 
touches  the  subject  we  are  upon:     Another 
grace  is  bestowed  on  the  sex.     They   are 
more  tha«  ever  our  preservers.     We  can 
love  them  ifow  as  we  do  ourselves.    Hygiene 
shakes  hands  with  Hymen.    But  what  if 
Dr.  Stark's  figures  bear  a  different  interpre- 
tation ?     Suppose  we  regard  the  hecatomb 
of  bachelors  as  an  offering  upon  the  shrine 
of   blighted  affection?      Young  men   are 
jilted,  jind  die  of  it.    Their  more  fortunate 
friends  bask  in  th»  heat  of  the  domestic 
hearth,  while  poor  **  Tom's  a-cold,"  "  Tom 
all  alone  "  shivering  in  the  dreary  world 
without,  until  he  is  carted  off  under  the  di- 
rection of  an  economical  Necropolis  Com- 
pany.     Indeed,   this  suggests  to   us  that 
oachelors  could  not  do  better  than  combine 
for  the  purpose  of  interring   each  other  as 
cheaply  as  possible.     Dr.  Stark  puts  mat- 
ters m  a  way  that  there  is  no  shirking.     He 
does  not  say  whom  or  what  you  are  to  mar- 
ry, but  widow  or  maid  jrau  must  engage 
with,  if  your  career  is  not^lo  be  cut  down  to 
half  its  legitimate  extent.     The  reason  of 
the  wonderful  difference  is  certainly  not  on 
the  surface.    Bachelors  are  not  invariably 
rakes ;  and  a  modern  bachelor  well  schooled 
in  the  modes  of  pleasure  knows  how  to  en- 
joy  them  with  as  little   detriment  to   his 
health  as  possible.    It  is  said  that  a  man 
with  asthma  survives  that  complaint  for  an 
intolerable  period  ;  but  we  refrain  from  as- 
sociating  his   powers  of   endurance    with 
those  of  a  father  of  a  family.     A  bachelor 
should  have  few  cares  even  if  he  keeps  late 
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hours.  Then  we  have  heard  of  '*  old  "  bach- 
elors ;  is  the  race  threatened  with  extino- 
tion  ?  The  more  we  look  at  Dr.  Stark's 
sums  the  more  they  puzzle  us.  His  bache- 
lors, for  we  are  tempfed  to  believe  that  he 
is  in  a  measure  the  proprietor  of  the  lot 
he  makes  an  example  of  must  be  an  entirely 
different  set  from  those  we  are  accu.'ttomed 
to  meet  What  kills  tliem  ?  And  when 
we  have  asked  that  question  we  should  like 
to  know  why  tlu-y  appartntly  prefer  sudden 
death  to  lingering  matrimony.  Dr.  Stark 
with  a  grim  exactness,  holds  out  this  warn- 
ing scroll  of  mortality,  which  we  have  no 
doubt  will  be  made  a  text  sheet  by  mothers 
with  marriageable  daughters.  It  comes  op- 
portunely at  the  commencement  of  the  sea- 
son. Can  meerschaum  or  the  cigars  of  Ha- 
vana be  the  cause  of  the  mischief? 
Would  a  latch-key  unlock  the  mystery  ? 
Do  bachelors  pine  at  lonely  moments  in 
chambers  and  lodgings,  and  then  expire  of 


From  the  Saturday  Berlev. 
WOMEN'S   UEKOIN£S. 

A  Vigorous  and  pertinacious  effort  hai 
of  late  years  been  mad(i  to  persuade  man- 
kind that  beauty  in  women  is  a  matter  of 
very  little  moment.  As  long  as  literature 
was  more  or  less  a  man's  vocation,  an  oppo> 
sitt.^  tendency  prevailed;  and  a  suci'ewul 
novelist  would  as  soon  have,  thought  of  fly- 
ing as  of  driving  a  team  of  ugly  hennDei 
through  three  volumes.  The  rapid  and 
portentous  increasn  of  authoresses  changed 
the  current  of  affairs.  As  a  rule,  author- 
esses do  not  care  much  about  lovely  women; 
and  they  must  naturally  despise  the  misera- 
ble masculine  weakness  which  is  led  captiTe 
by  a  pretty  face,  even  if  it  be  only  upon 
paper.  They  can  have  no  patience  with 
such  feebleness,  and  it  may  well  seem  to 
them  to  be  a  high  and  important  mission  to 


broken  hearts?     Dr.  Stark  should  have  in-  j  helptoput  it  down.    It  became,  accordingly, 
formed  us  of  the  number  of  young   ladies  |  the   fashion   at  one   time  among  feminine 
who  live  and  die  unwon.     He  should  have  |  writers  of  fiction  to  make  all  their  fascinat- 
set  one  column  off  against  the  other.     We  |  ing  heroines  plain  girls  with  plenty  of  soul, 
are  curious  on  tliit  jxiint,  or  nither  curious  =  and  to  show,  oy  a  series  of  thrilling  love  ad- 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Stark  would  j  ventures,  how  completely  in  the  long  run 
make  it,  iorourown  Registrar-General  has  ,  the  plain  girls  had  the  best  of  it.     There  if 
never  produced  the  startling  effects  of  the  j  a  regular  tvpe  ot  ideal  young  lady  in  wo- 
Scotch  statistician,  although  he  has  cast  up  j  men's  novels,  to  which  we  have   at  last  be- 
very  similar  airrounts.  |  come   accustomed.      She   is   not   at   all  a 
In  Scothind,  Dr.  Stork's  native  ground,    ])erfect   beauty.     Her  features  are  not  M 
there  is  a  bohl  indecision  on  the  subject  of  j  finely  chiselled  as  a  Greek  statue-;  she  ii 
marriage  which  periodically  affects  the  re-    taller,  we  are  invariably  told,  than  the  model 
turns  of  births.     But   Strptland  is  ti   very  '  height,  her  nose  is  reirousse;  and  '*in  some 
pious  country,  and  the  good  people  clo  not !  Hglits  "  an  unfavorable  crit'c  might  affinn 
mind  triflei  as  long  as  tl.ey  observe  the  Sab- 1  that  her  hair  was   positively  tawny..   But 
bath,  and  keep  music  out  of  the  churches,  j  there  is  a  well  of  fieoling  in  her  big  brown 
We  trust,  however,  that  the  fatal  influence    eyes,  which  when  united  to  genius,  invaria- 
of  celibacy,  as  shown  by   Dr.    Stark,  will    bly  bowls  ovct  the  hero  of  the  book.     And 
have  an  efi'ect  upon  tho^e  incidental  morali-    the  passion  she  excites  is  of  that  stiiring 
ties  which  do  nof  inrlude  the  crime  of  whist-    kind  which  ccli}>ses  all  others.     Through  the 
ling  in  the  streets  on  Sundays.     For  us  the  ,  first  two  volumes  the  predestined  lover fficti 
figures  are  pregnant  with  conviction  if  we    with  the  beauties  who  despise  her,  dances 
could  only  be  satisfied  as  to  their   correct-  \  ^^ith  them  under  her  eye,  and  wears  their 
ness.     Figures,  alter  fill,  are  nothing  if  not '  colours  in  her  presence.     But  at  the  end  of 
correct,  and  when  Dr.  Lankester  pronounced    the  third  iin  expreswive  glance  tells  her  that 
his  sweeping  opinion  on  the  women  of  Lon-  j  <ill  is  right,  and  that  big  eyes   and   a  big 
don,  it  made  every  difference  in  the  force   ^o"l  have  won  the  race  in  a  canter.     Jane 
of  it  to  find  that  he  was  only  half  rii'ht.     If   Eyre  was  perha|>s  the.  first  triumphant  snc- 
Dr.  Stark  is  right,  bachelors  should  literally    c«  ss  of  this  particular  school  of  art.     And 
marry  in  haste  in  the  teeth  of  the  rest  of  the    Jane  Eyre  certainly  opened  the  door  to  a 
saw.     If  Dr.  Stark  is  wrone,  they  do  not .  lf*"g  train   of  imitators.  .  For  many  years 
lose  much  atler  all  for  taking  the  course    every  woman's  novel  had  got  in  some  deAr 
suggested  by  his  calculations.  and  nobh^   creature,  generally    underrated, 

I  and  as  oflen  as  not  in  embarrassed  circum- 
I  stances,  who  used  to  capture  her  husband 

I  by  sheer  force  of  genius,  and  by  pretending 

I  not  to  notice  him  when  he  came  into  the 
I  room.     Some  pleasant  womanly  enthiuiasta 
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even  went  further,  and  invented  heroines 
with  tangled  hair  and  inky  fingers.  We  do 
not  feel  perfectly  certain  that  miss  Yonge, 
for  instance,  has  not  married  her  inky  Miner- 
vas  to  nicer  and  more  pious  husbands,  as  a 
rule,  than  her  uninky.  ones.  The  advantage 
^  of  the  view  that  ugly  heroine*  are  the  most 
charming  ^s  obvious,  if  only  the  world  could 
be  brought  to  adopt  it.  It  is  a  well-meant 
protest  in  favour  of  what  may  be  called,  in 
these  days  of  political  excitement,  the 
**  rights  "  of  plain  girls.  It  is  very  hard  to 
think  that  a  few  more  freckles  or  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  of  extra  chin  should  make  all 
the  diUcrence  in  life  to  women,  and  those 
of  them  who  are  intellectually  fitted  to  play 
a  shining  part  in  society  or  literature  may 
be  excused  for  rebellim;  against  the  mascu- 
line  heresy  of  believing  in  beauty  only. 
Whenever  such  women  write,  tlie  constant 
moral  they  preach  to  us  is  that  beauty  is  a 
delusion  and  a  snare.  This  is  the  moral  of 
Hetty  in  Adam  Bede,  and  it  is  in  the  un- 
sympathetic and  cold  way  in  winch  Hetty 
is  described  that  one  catches  glimpses  of  the 
sex  of  the  consummate  author  of  the  story. 
She  is  quite  alive  to  Hetty's  plump  arms 
and  pretty  cheeks.  She  likes  to  pat  herWd 
watch  her,  as  if  Hetty  were  a  cat,  or  some 
other  sleek  and  supple, animal.  But  we  feel 
that  the  writer  of  A  iam  Bede  is  eyeing 
Hetty  all  over  from  toe  beginning  to  the 
end,  and  considering  in  herself  the  while 
what  fools  men  are.  It  would  be  unjust 
and  untrue  to  say  that  Geocge  Eliot  in  all 
her  works  does  not  do  ampie  justice,  in  a 
noble  and  generous  way,  to  the  power  of 
female  beautv.  The  heroines  of  Romola 
and  Felix  Holt  prove  distinctly  that  she  does. 
But  one  may  fairly  doubt  whether  a  man 
could  have  painted  Hetty.  When  one  sees 
the  picture,  one  understands  its  truth  ;  but 
men  who  draw  pretty  faces  usually  do  so 
with  more  enthusiasm. 

A  similar  sort  «of  protest  may  be  found 
lurking  in  a  great  many  women's  novels 
against  the  popular  opinion  that  man  is  the 
more  powerful  animal,  and  that  a  wife  is  at 
best  a  domestic  appanage  of  the  husband. 
Authorc&<e8  are  never  weary  of  attempts  to 
set  this  ri;j»ht.  They  like  to  prove,  what  is 
continually  true,  that  feminine  charms  are 
the  levtr  that  moves  the  world,  and  that 
the  ideal  woman  keeps  hftr  husband  and  all 
about  her  straight.  In  religious  novels  wo- 
man's ta^k  is  to  exprcise  the  happiest  influ- 
ence on  the  man's  theological  opinions.  Ow- 
ing to  the  errors  he  has  imbibed  from  the 
siudy  of  a  false  and  shallow  philosophy,  he 
sees  no  good  in  going  to  church  twice  on 
Sundays,  or  fecL  that   he  cannot  heartily 


adopt  all  the  expressions  in  the  Athanasian 
creed.  It  is  the  heroine's  mission  to  cure 
this  mental  malady;  to  point  out  to  him, 
from  the  impartial  point  of  view  of  those 
who  have  never  committed^  the  folly  of  study- 
ing Kant  or  Hegel,  how  thoroughly  superfi- 
cial Kant  and  He^el  are ;  aiid  to  remind  him 
by  moonlight,  and  in  the  cour«e  of  spiritual 
flirtation  on  a  balconv,  of  the  unutterable . 
truths  in  theology  which  only  a  woman  can 
naturally  discern.  We  are  far  from  wishing 
to  intimate  that  there  is  not  a  good  deal  of 
usefulness  in  such  feminine  points  of  view. 
The  argumenkim  ad  sexum^  if  not  a  logical, 
is  often  no  doubt  a  practical  one,  and  wo- 
men are  right  to  employ  it  whemver  they 
can  make  it  tell.  And  as  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  develop  it  to  any  considerable 
extent  in  a  dry  controversial  work,  author- 
esses have  no  other  place  to  work  it  in  ex- 
cept in  a  romance.  What  they  do  for  re- 
ligion in  pimis  novels,  they  do  for  other 
things  in  productions  of  a  more  strictly  sec- 
ular kind.  There  is,  for  instance,  a  popu- 
lar and  prevalent  fallacy  that  women  ought 
to  be  submissive  to,  and  governed  bv,  their 
lords  and  masters.  In  feminine  fiction  we 
see  a  very  wholesome  reaction  against  this 
mistaken  supposition.  The  hero  of  the 
female  tale  is  often"  a  poor,  frivolous,  easily 
led  person.  When  he  can  escape  from  his 
wife's  eye,  he  speculates  heavily  on  the 
Stock  Exi'hange,  goes  in  under  the  influence 
of  evil  advisers  for  every  sort  of  polite 
swindling,  and  forgets,  or  is  ill-tempered 
towards,  the  inestimable  treasure  lie  has  at 
home.  On  such  occasions  the  heroine  of 
the  feminine  novel  shines  out  in  all  her 
majesty.  She  is  kind  and  patient  to  her 
husband's  faults,  except  that  when  he  is 
more' than  usually  itliotic  her  eyes  flash,  and 
her  nostrils  dilate  with  a  sort  of  irrand  scorn, 
while  her  knowledge  of  life  and  business  is 
dis})layed  at  critical  moments  to  save  hiin 
from  ruin.  When  every  one  else  deserts 
him,  she  takes  a  cab  into  the  City,  and  era- 
ploys  some  clever  friend,  who  has  always 
been  hopelessly  in  love  with  her  —  and  for 
whom  she  entertains,  unknown  to  her  hus- 
band, a  Platonic  brotherly  regard  —  to  in- 
tervene in  the  nick  of  time,  and  to  arrest 
her  husband's  fall.  In  a  story  called  Sow- 
ing the  Wind,  which  has  recently  been  pub- 
lished, the  authoress  (for  we  assume,  in  spite 
of  the  ambiguous  assertion  on  the  tide-pase, 
that  the  pen  which  wrote  it  was  not  really  a 
man's)  goes  to  very  great  lengths.  The 
hero,  St.  John  Alyott,  is  always  snubbing 
and  lecturing  Isola,  whom  he  married  when 
she  was  half  a  child,  and  whom  he  treats  as 
a  child  long  after  she  has  become  a  great 
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and  glorious  woman.  He  administers  the 
doctnne  of  conjagal  authority  to  her 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  and  his 
object  is  to  convert  her  into  a  loving 
feminine  slave.  Against  this  revolting  the- 
ory her  nature  rebels.  Though  she  pre- 
serves her  wifely  attachment  to  a  man  whom 
she  has  once  thought  worthy  of  better 
things,  her  respect  dies  away,  and  at  last 
she  openly  defies  him  when  he  wants  her, 
in  contravention  of  her  plain  duty,  not  to 
adopt  as  her  son  a  deserted  orphan  boy. 
At  this  point  her  character  stands  out  m 
noble  contrast  to  his.  She  dtes  adopt  the 
boy,  and  brings  him  to  live  with  her  in 
spite  of  all ;  and  when  St.  John  is  unnat- 
urally peevish  at  its  childish  squalling,  Isola 
bears  his  fretful  animadversions  with  a  pa- 
tient dignity  that  touches  the  hearts  of  all 
about  her.  Any  husband  who  can  go  on 
preaching  about  conjugal  obedience  through 
three  volumes  to  a  splendid  ciyature  who  is 
hia  wife,  must  have  something  wrong  about 
his  mind.  And  something  wrong  about  St 
John's  mind  there  ultimately  proved  to  be. 
It  flashes  across  Isola  that  this  is  the  case, 
and  before  lon<?  her  worst  suspicions  are  con- 
firmed. At  last  St.  John  breaks  out  into 
open  lunacy,  and  dies  deranged  —  a  fkte 
which  is  partly  the  cause,  and  partly  the 
consequence  of  his  continual  indulgence 
in  such  wild  theories  about  the  relations  of 
man  and  wifb.  It  is  not  every  day  that  we 
have  the  valuable  lesson  of  the  rights  of 
wives  so  plainly  or  so  practically  put  before 
us,  but  when  it  is  put  before  us,  we  recog- 
nise the  service  that  may  be  conferred  oh 
literature  and  society  by  lady  authors.  To 
assert  the  great  cause  of  the  independence 
of  the  female  sex  is  one  of  the  ends  of  femi- 
nine fiction,  just  as  the  assertion  of  the 
rights  of  plain  girls  is  another.  Authoresses 
do  not  ask  for  what  Mr.  Mill  wishes  them 
to  have  —  a  vote  for  the  borough,  or  per- 
haps a  seat  in  Parliament.  They  do  ask 
that  young  women  should  have  a  fair  matri- 
monial chance,  independently  of  sucl\  trivial 
considerations  as  good  looks,  and  that  after 
marriase  they  should  have  the  right  to  "de- 
spise their  husbands  whenever  duty  and 
common  sense  tell  them  it  \s  proper  to  do  so.' 
The  odd  thing  is  that  the  heroines  of 
whom  authoresses  are  so  tbnd  in  novels  are 
not  the  heroines  whom  other  women  like 
in  real  life.  Even  the  popular  authoresses 
of  the  day,  who  are  always  proflucing  some 
lovely  panthe  ess  in  their  stories,  and  mak- 
ing her  achieve  an  endless  serii^s  of  impossi- 
ble exploits,  would  not  care  much  about  a 
lovely  pantheress  in  a  drawing-room  or  a 
couQtry-honse ;  and  are  not  perhaps  in  the 


habit  of  meeting  any.  The  fact  is  that  the 
vast  majority  of  women  who  write  novels 
do  not  draw  upon  their  observation  for  their 
characters  so  much  as  upon  their  imagina- 
tion. In  some  respects  this  is  curious 
enough,  for  when  women  observe,  they  ob- 
serve acutely  and  to  a  good  d^  of  pur- . 
pose.  Those  of  them,  however,  who  take 
to  the  manufacture  of  fiction  have  gener- 
ally done  so  because  at  some  portion  of 
their  career  they  have  been  thrown  back 
upon  themselves.  They  began  perhaps  to 
write  when  circumstances  made  them  feel 
isolated  from  the  rest  of  their  little  world, 
and  in  a  spirit  of  sickly  concentration  upon 
their  own  thoughts.  A  woman  with  a  turn 
for  literary  wowc  who  notices  that  she  is  dis- 
tanced, as  far  as  success  or  admiration  goes, 
by  rivals  inferior  in  mental  capacity  to  ner^ 
self,  flies  eagerly  to  the  society  of  her  own 
fancies,  and  makes  her  pen  her  greatest 
friend.  It  is  the  lot  of  many  girls  to  paas 
their  childhood  or  youth  in  a  somewhat 
monotonous  round  of  domestic  duties,  and 
frequently  in  a  narrow  domestic  circle,  with 
which,  except  from  natural  affection,  they 
majj;  have  no  great  intellectual  sympathy. 
The  stage  of  intellectual  fever  through 
which  able  men  have  passed  when  they 
were  youn^  is  replaced,  in  the  caae  of  girls 
of  talent,  by  a  stage  of  moral  morbidity. 
At  first  this  finds  vent  in  hymns,  and  it 
turns  in  the  end  to  novels.  Few  clever 
young  ladies  have  not  written  religious 
poetry  at  one.  period  or  other  of  their 
nistory,  and  few  that  have  done  so, 
stop  there  without  going  further.  It  is  a 
great  temptation  to  console  oneself  for  the 
shortcomings  of  the  social  life  around,  by 
building  up  an  imaginary  picture  of  social 
life  as  it  mi^ht  be,  full  of  romantic  adven- 
tures and  pleasant  conquests.  In  manu- 
facturing her  heroines,  the  young  recluse 
author  puts  on  paper  what  she  would 
herself  like  to  be,  and  what  she  thinks  she 
might  be  if  only  her  eyes  were  bluer,  her 
purse  longer,  or  men  more  wise  and  discem- 
mg.  In-  painting  the  slights  offered  to  her 
favourite  ideal,  she  conceives  the  slights 
that  might  possibly  be  offered  to  herself, 
and  the  triumphant  way  in  which  she  would 
(under  somewhat  more  auspicious  circum- 
stances) delight  to  live  them  down  and  tram- 
ple them  under  foot.  The  vexations  and 
the  annoyances  she  describes  with  considerl^• 
ble  spirit  and  accuracy.  The  triumph  is 
the  representation  of  her  own  delicious 
dreams.  The  grand  character  of  the  im- 
aginary victim  is  but  a  species  of  phantom 
of  herself,  taken,  like  the  Grerman's  cameU 
from  the  depths  of  her  own  self-conscious- 
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nesB,  and  proiected  into  cloudland.  This  is 
tbe  reason  wnj  authoresses  enjoy  dressing 
np  a  heroine  who  is  ilUtoed.  Tbey  know 
the  sensation  of  social  martyrdom,  and  it  is 
a  gentle  sort  of  revenge  upon  the  world  to 
publish  a  novel  about  an  underrated  martyr, 
whose  merits  are  recognised  in  the  end, 
either  before  or  after  her  (lee ease.  They 
are  probably  not  conscious  of  the  precise 
work  they  are  performing.  They  are  not 
aware  that  their  heroine  represents  what 
they  believe  thev  themselves  would  prove  to 
be  under  impossible  circumstances,  provided 
they  had  only  golden  hair  and  a  wider 
sphere  of  action.  This  is  but  another  and 
a  larger  phase  of  a  phenomenon  which 
all  of  us  have  become  familiar  with  who 
have  ever  had  a  large  acquaintance  with 
young  ladies'  poems.  They  all  write  about 
death- with  a  pertinacity  that  is  j)ositively 
astounding.  It  is  not  tnat  the  young  peo- 
ple actually  want  to  die.  But  they  like  the 
idea  that  their  familv  circle  will  find  out, 
when  it  is  too  late,  all  the  mistakes  and  in- 
jusdces  it  has  committed  towards  them,  and 
that  this  world  will  perceive  that  it  has  been 
entertaining  unawares  an  aiigcl,  just  as  the 
angel  had  taken  flight  upwards  to  another. 
The  juvenile  aspirant  commences  with  re- 
▼enging  her  wrongs  in  heaven,  but  it 
occurs  to  her  before  long  that  she  can  with 
equal  facility  have  them  revenged  upon 
earth.  Poetry  gives  way  to  prose,  and 
hymnology  to  fiction.  The  eU*ment  of  self- 
consciousness,  unknown  to  herself,  still 
continues  to  prevail,  and  to  colour  the 
elmracter  of  the  heroines  she  turns  out. 
Of  course  great  authoresses  shake  them- 
selves free  from  it.  Real  genius  is  independ- 
ent of  sex,  and  first-rate  writers,  whether  they 
are  men  or  women,  are  not  morbidly  in 
lore  with  an  idealized  portrait  of  themselves. 
But  the  poorer  and  less  worthy  class  of 
feminine  novelists  seldom  eseape  from  the 
&tal  influence  of  egotism.  Women's  hero- 
ines, except  in  the  case  of  the  best  artists, 
are  conceptions  borrowed,  not  from  without, 
but  from  within.  The  consequence  is  that 
there  is  a  sameness  about  them  which  be- 
comes at  last  distasteful.  The  conception  of 
the  injured  wife  or  the  glorified  governess 
ii  one  which  was  a  novelty  fifteen  or  twenty 
yenn  a^,  while  it  cannot  be  said  any  longer 
to  be  lively  or  entertaining. '  As  literature 
has  grown  to  be  a  woman's  occupation,  we 
are  afraid  that  glorified  governe<isesiii  fiction 
will,  like  the  poor,  be  always  with  us,  and 
eontinue  to  the  end  to  run  their  bright  course 
of  nbiTersal  victory.  The  most,  perhaps, 
thai  can  be  hoped  is  that  they  will  in  tne 
long  run  take  the  wind  out  of  the  saib  of 


the  glorified  adulteresses  and  murderesses 
which  at  present  seem  the  latest  and  most 
successful  efibrts  of  feminine  art. 


From  tbe  Saturday  Reriew,  2  March. 
THE  FRENCH  YELLOW-BOOK. 

The  French  Yellow-book  scarcely  pro- 
fes*«es  to  be  more  than  a  collection  of  the 
most  presentable  diplomatic  despatches  of 
the  last  year.  No  Frenchman,  and  none 
but  the  most  sanguine  foreigner,  expects  to 
find  in  it  anything  that  is  likely  to  ruffle 
the  vanity  of  the  great  French  nation.  In 
the  few  correspondences  which  are  allowed 
to  filter  through  to  the  light,  the  Imperial 
Government  is  always  triumphant,  mag- 
nanimous, and  candid,  and  at  the  end  of 
every  political  episode  seems  to  throw  itself 
into  the  defiant  attitude  of  the  conjuror  who 
has  once  more  succeeded  in  swallowing  a 
small  sword,  several  live  rabbits,  and  a 
lighted  candle.  The  prodigious  effect  is 
produced  or  enhanced  by  a  little  gentle 
legerdemain.  M.  Moustier  appears  to 
have  eaten  up  Mr.  Seward,  wnereas  in 
reality  he  has  got  the  most  indigestible  part 
of  him  up  his  sleeve.  Count  Bismark  and 
M.  RiCASOLt,  in  like  manner,  are  si'Mom 
introduced  except  to  thank  His  Imperial 
Majesty  for  the  services  he  has  rendered 
to  civilization;  while  the  rebuffs,  the  rc- 
monstranci'S,  the  protests,  and  the  discour- 
tesies are  rigidly  suppressed.  Documents 
that  have  been  penned  by  the  French  For- 
eign Office  are  given  in  moderate  plenty ; 
the  documents  addressed  to  it  appear  at 
occasional  intervals;  and  considerable  lac- 
una; testify  to  the  astute  vigilance  of  the 
ofiicial  editor.  A  resumee  of  the  general 
political  situation  serves  as  a  preface,  and  is 
an  able  and  interesting  production.  After 
the  exploits  of  the  Imperial  pen^come  the 
achievement-*  of  the  Imperial  scissors ;  and 
the  Yellow-book  which  follows  is  nothing 
better  than  a  mutilated  version  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  preceding  twelve  month:?. 

The  volume  opens  with  despatches  im- 
mediately prece<ling  the  outbreak  of  the 
German  war.  The  French  Grovemment 
foresaw  the  storm  that  was  on  the  eve  of 
breaking,  and  in  May,  1866,  was  making 
every  effort  to  avert  it.  The  English  For- 
eign Office,  with  its  usual  pedantic  stolidity. 
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was  for  putting  an  end  to  the  danger  by 
urging  the  irritated  Courts  of  Berlin,  Vi- 
enna, and  Florence,  in  God's  name,  to 
keep  the  peace.  The  Emperob,  like  a 
man  of  sense,  was  aware  that  this  truly 
British  method  of  extinguishin<(  a  confla- 
gration was  a  mere  waste  of  energy  and 
time.  "  Le  Cabinet  anjilais,"  •  says  M. 
Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  on  May  13,  **  avait 
pensfe  que,  pour  decider  les  esprits  h  la  paix 
en  Allt^magne  aussi  bien  qu'en  Italic,  il 
suflirait  de  faire  une  demarche  en  commun 
k  Vienne,  Berlin,  et  Florence,  en  exhortant 
les  trois  cours  k  dcsarmer,  et  k  regler  a 
Tamiable  leurs  differends.  Nous  avon« 
juge  que,  reduite  a  ces  termes  la  demarche 
qui  nous  etait  proposee  resterait  inefficace." 
The  French  Government  substituted  for  so 
idle  a  scheme  its  own  favourite  nostrum  of 
proposing  a  Congrejjs  to  settle  existing  sub- 
jects of  dispute.  A  triple  invitation  at  its 
instance  was  despatched  in  the  names  of 
France,  Russia,  and  Great  Britain,  and  for 
a  few  dayd  it  seemed  as  if  the  plan  of  a 
Congress  might  be  successful.  Count  Bis- 
MAKK,  with  much  sagacity,  accepted  it  at 
once,  and  by  his  acceptance  cleverly  trans- 
ferred to  the  shoulders  of  Austria  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  inevitable  war.  The 
Emperor  of  the  French  had  pointed  out 
three  causes  of  European  disquietude  as  fit 
subjects  for  international  discussion  —  the 
Elbe  Duchies,  German  Federal  reform,  and 
Venice.  Fortunately  for  Germany  and  for 
the  world,  judicial  blindness,  as  is  common 
in  such  times,  once  again  fell  upon  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  and  his  advisers.  Aus- 
tria declined  to  entertain  the  oflfer  except 
on  the  basis  of  a  declaration,  by  each  of  the 
consenting  Powers,  that  they  would  not 
propose  anything  tending  to  give  to  any  of 
the  parties  to  the  Congress  either  "territo- 
rial agjzrandizement  or  increase  of  power." 
Animated  by  a  similar  spirit,  the  Frankfort 
Diet  accepted  the  Frencli  invitation  with  a 
reserve  which  rendered  it  wholly  nugatory. 
The  question  of  Federal  Reform  had  always, 
they  said,  been  a  purely  German  question, 
and  must  continue  to  be  treated  as  such  — 
an  assertion  equally  inaccurate  as  concerned 
the  past,  and  unpractical  as  concerned  the 
future.  The  mediating  Cabinets  were  right 
in  treating  such  answers  as  a "  refusal  in 
disguise  ; "  and  when  the  Diet  almost  simul- 
taneously assumed  to  itself  jurisdiction  over 
the  Schleswig-IIolstein  question  by  a  formal 
declaration,  friendly  negotiations  became 
fruitless.  The  war  broke  out,  preceded  by 
a  circular  despatch  of  Napoleon  IIL, 
which  deserves  reperusal,  inasmuch  as  it 
proves  that  the  French  Empire  neither  an- 


ticipated nor  desired  the  resettlement  of 
Germany  at  which  it  has  since  been  com- 
pelled to  feign  satisfaction.  In  this  State 
paper  the  Emperor  avowed  his  hope  of 
seeing  the  geographical  position  of  Prussia 
strengthened  iq  tne  North.  But  he  also  put 
forward  a  wish  to  see  the  German  Conled- 
eration  consolidated  and  powerful,  and 
Austria  still  retaining  to  the  last  her  "great 
position  inr  Germany."  When  credit  is  now 
taken  by  the  French  Empire  for  having 
foreseen  and  promoted  the  "''  agglomeration 
of  nations,*'  it  is  right  to  recall  to  our  minds 
this  despatch.  The  Imperial  plan  was  venr 
different  from  the  later  gloss  upon  it.  It 
aimed  at  making  the  division  of  Germany 
perpetual,  by  removing  the  immediate 
causes  of  conflict  between  Prussia  and  her 
neighbours.  Willing  to  throw  a  bone  or 
two  to  Prussia,  in  order  to  arrest  her  ambi- 
tious march,  it  still  looked  forward  to  a  bal- 
ance of  power  in  Germany  as  the  end  to  be 
indefatigably  pursued.  A  Germany,  like 
Italy,  one  and  indivisible,  so  far  from  being 
a  French  ideal,  was  the  one  result  which,  ^ 
by  advising  timely  concession,  France  en- 
deavoured to  prevent.  The  rapid  progresa 
of  the  Prussian  eagles  rendered  this  policy 
abortive.  Before  the  war  the  Imperial 
Government  had  counselled  Austria  to 
abandon  Venitia,  with  the  secret  design  of 
silencing  Italy,  and  thus  rendering  Austria 
a  match  for  Prussia  in  the  North.  THe 
sudden  cession  of  Yenetia,  afler  one  battle 
on  the  Po,  was  hailed  by  the  French  Gov- 
ernment as  the  last  hope  of  accomplishing 
the  same  virtuous  end,  but  the  promptitude 
and  good  faith  of  Baron  Ricasoli  broke 
through  the  Imperial  net,  and  contributed 
as  much  to  the  cause  of  Gtsrman  as  of  Ital- 
ian homogeneity.  All  that  France  had 
now  lell  to  her  was  to  make  the  best  terms 
she  could  for  the  Austrian  Empire.  This 
she  achieved  without  any  ostentatious  move- 
ment of  French  troops,  as  the  French  Em- 
peror reminds  us,  but  not  without  a 
considerable  expenditure  of  diplomatic  in- 
fluence and  effort,  amounting  to  a  veiled 
and  courteous  menace.  Thanks  to  his  po- 
tent intercessions,  Austria  lost  no  province, 
Saxony  preserved  her  Royal  Family,  and 
Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg  escaped  Prussian 
vengeance.  For  so  much  the  French  For^ 
eign  Office  has  a  right  to  take  cfedit  So 
far  as  it  assumes  credit  for  anything  beyond, 
it  deceives  —  if  indeed  it  does  deceive  — 
itself.  True  to  its  principle  of  suppressing 
what  is  disagreeable,  the  Yellow-book 
makes  no  mention  of  the  clumsy  demand 
made  last  autumn  by  M.  Drouyn  dk 
Lhuts  for  territorial  compensation.     Sad- 
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denly,  at  page  96,  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys 
disappears,  and  the  Marquis  de  la  Val- 
ETTE,  **  Charge  par  interim  "  of  the  French 
Foreign  Office,  signs  the  despatches  in  his 
stead.  The  Yellow-book  consults  its  own 
dignity  by  consigning  M.  Drouyn  de 
Lhuy8*8  last  fatal  blunder  to  decent  official 
oblivion  ;  but  its  information  about  the  past 
year,  as  a  natural  consequence,  is  one-sided 
and  incomplete. 

Such  is  briefly  the  history  of  the  Gorman 
policy  of  France  during  1866  —  a  history 
nowhere  told  in  the  published  documents 
before  us,  but  thinly  and  faintly  disguised 
by  them.  On  the  subject  of  the  recall  of 
the  Mexican  expedition,  the  Yellow-book  is 
far  more'  iragmentary  still.  Its  object  ap- 
pears to  be  to  suggest  that  the  Emperor 
lias  withdrawn  his  troops  from  Mexico  by  a 
spontaneous  movement  of  his  own,  unaci'om- 
panied  by  any  pressure  from  the  United 
States.  In  order  to  bolster  up  this  fiction, 
the  American  portion  of  the  volume  opens 
with  a  de.^patch  of  April  14,  1866,  in  which 
the  Mexican  Envoy  is  informed  of  the  date 
fixed  for  the  French  departure.  What  has 
become  of  all  the  previous  despatches  of  the 
winter  and  of  the  spring?  The  Yellow- 
book  does  not  tell  us,  but  takt'S  refuge  in  a 
S regnant  and  suggestive  silence.  That 
liere  were  despatches  of  great  moment, 
which  had  previously  been  passing  between 
Washington  and  Paris,  we  kribw  from  inde- 
pendent sources.  With  singular  courage  or 
impm^ence  the  Yellow-book  has  left  unmu- 
tilated  some  references  to  them  in  the  sub- 
sequent correspondence;  and  the  recent 
declaration  of  Napoleon  III.,  that  his 
withdrawal  from  Mexico  is  his  own  indepen- 
dent action,  is  contradicted  by  rare  and 
scattered  expressions  which  the  editor  of 
the  Yellow-book  has  permitted  to  escape 
his  vigilant  eye.  Tims,  at  page  336,  we 
liave  mention  of  an  "  agreement "  between 
the  United  States  and  France  upon  the 
subject  of  the  "  existing  French  interven- 
tion in  Mexico."  At  page  344,  M.  MoN- 
TBOLOK  hopes  to  see  vanish  with  the  French 
occupation  *'  the  only  question  affecting  the 

food  relations  between  France  and  the 
Tnited  States."  It  is  perfectly  frue  that 
the  French  Emperor  takes  care  that  his 
Mexican  plan  for  regenerating  the  Latin 
race  shall  fall  to  the  ground  with  as  much 
dignity  as  in  possible.  Once  or  twice  he 
bints  to  Mr.  Sew\kd,  that  the  more  Mr. 
Skward  hurries  him  the  more  he  will  be 
indispotied  to  hurry  himself  But  it  is  plain 
beyond  a  doubt  that  the  French  were  bound 
to  withdraw  in  the  present  spring  by  a  con- 


vention as  ritrid  as  that  which  stipulated  for 
the  evacuation  of  Rome.  From  time  to 
time  we  find  Mr.  Seward  protesting  before- 
hand against  the  possibility  of  its  infraction. 
From  time  to  time  the  Emperor  reiterates 
his  promise  to  keep  his  word,  and  is  careful 
to  explain  away  any  military  combinations 
which  would  seem  to  cast  a  doubt  upon  his 
sincerity.  It  is  true  perhaps  that,  in  found- 
ing the  Mexican  Empire,  France  had  only 
guaranteed  to  th^i  Emperor  Maximilian 
the  presence  of  her  auxiliary  contingent  for 
a  limited  period  ;  and  with  much  ingenuity 
French  Ministers  refer  to  this  guarantee  as 
proving  that  her  present  retrograde  move- 
ment is  part  and  parcel  of  her  onginal 
design.  This  is  not  much  of  an  argument. 
The  fact  that  she  had  promised  Mexico  to 
stay  as  long  as  she  has  stayed  is  far  far  from 
showing  that  she  has  not  been  ultimately 
compelled  to  promise  the  Government  of 
Washington  to  stay  no  longer.  We  are  not 
at  all  anxious  to  make  a  point  of  the  Em- 
peror's Mexican  failure.  His  original 
scheme,  it  is  true,  was  a  wild  and  unpracti- 
cal one,  but  it  must,  on  the  other  hand  be 
confessed  that  he  has  shown  tact  and  tem- 
per in  abandoning  it.  What  we  are  inter- 
ested to  mark  is  that  in  so  simple  a  matter 
the  Imperial  Government  does  not  tell 
France  the  naked  and  wholesome  truth.  The 
history  of  French  policy  in  Mexico  is  as  im- 
perfectly «old  as  the  history  of  the  French 
negotiations  with  Vienna  and  Berlin.  And 
if  these  things  are  done  in  the  green  tree, 
what  will  be  done  in  the  dry  ?  How  can 
France  be  certain  that  her  Executive  is  not 
equally  uncaudid  with  respect  to  its  treat- 
ment of  other  diplomatic  correspondence  ? 
Have  the  despatches  upon  the  subject  of 
Crete  and  the  Danubian  Principalities  been 
as  carefully  weeded  ? 

The  perusal  of  a  French  Yellow-book 
compiled  on  such  a  principle  tempts  us  to 
wonder  whether  all  Governments  are  alike 
in  their  manipulation  of  diplomatic  papers. 
What  is  our  own  English  system,  and  what 
secret  license  do  successive  English  Cab- 
inets usurp  ?  Have  we  behind  the  scenes 
no  private  and  confidential  negotiations  the 
tenor  of  which  is  not,  and  is  never  in- 
tended to  be,  revealed?  The  speculation 
is  a  curious  one,  especially  with  respect  to 
two  distinct  subjects —  that  of  the  Alabama 
claims,  and  that  of  the  Eastern  question. 
It  would  be  instructive  to  learn  to  what  ex- 
tent the  practice  of  private,  as  opposed  to 
official,  letter-writing  is  carried  in  our  For- 
eign Office,  and  whether  there  are  any  — 
and,  if  any,  what  —  limits  imposed  upon  it. 
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CHAPTER   XLI. 

KENNETH  MAKES  SOME  LITTLE  ARRANGE- 
MENTS. . 

With  a  slight  inclinatioaof  hisbandiome 
insolent  head,  Kenneth  took  a  chair  oppo- 
site the  old  miller^  who  was  seated  so  exact- 
ly in  th&  same  attitude  and  in  the  same  spot 
as  on  the  former  occasion  of  a  like  unwel- 
come visit,  that  he  looked  like  a  faded  pic- 
ture of  his  former  self. 

Faded  —  and,  as  his  wife  expressed  it, 
"  doited  "  —  with  years,  drink,  and  anxiety. 
She  rose  hastily,  and  in  a  hurried  whisper, 
and  with  a  slight  but  not  unkindly  shake  of 
the  old  man's  arm,  she  said, 

"  Mak'  the  best  o'  yeresel',  Peter,  —  here's 
the  Laird." 

The  old  miller  turned  a  stupefied  gaze  on 
the  new-comers.  Some  dim  consciousness 
of  Maggie's  ill-repressed  emotion  teemed  to 
strike  him,  for  addressing  her  first,  he  mur- 
mured, **  What  ails  ye,  Meg?  VVhat  ails 
my  bonnie  lassie  ?  "  Then,  feebly  staring 
for  a  few  seconds  at  Kenneth's  face,  he 
slowly  delivered  himself  of  the  ill-judged 
jrreeting,  —  "  Ye're  changed  for  the  waur. 
I  sud  scarce  hae  known  ye." 

Maggie  moved  round  to  her  father's  chair, 
and  laid  her  large  fair  hand  caressingly  on 
bii  shoulder. 

"  It's  gay  hot  in  they  Spanish  countriei, 
and  he's  a  wheen  dairker.  But  'deed  I 
think  he.'s  a'  the  bonnier,"  added  she,  look- 
ing with  some  motherly  pride  at  the  alien 
son  she  always  called  her  **  ain  lad." 

"  Ye're  blind  or  blate.  Meg,  no  to  see  the 
change  that's  come  ow'r  him,"  testily  inter- 
rupted the  miller;  *•  bjt  'ilka  corbie  tliinks 
its  ain  bird  the  whitest,' Xnd  that's  a  true 
gay  in'." 

Kenneth  was  looking  out  towards  the 
path  boyond  the  open  door,  and  answered 
only  by  a  smile  of  evil  augury  and  a  mut- 
tered sentence  about  Maggie  not  beinu  (he 
only  one  who  was  *'  blind  and  blate."  Pres- 
ently the  threshold  was  darkened  bv  the  en- 
trance of  the  Clochnaben  factor.  The  coun- 
tenances of  the  women  fell,  and  the  old 
miller's  brow  lowered  with  a  sort  of  help- 
less anger.  Maggie  still  stood  by  his  chair, 
and  her  gay  dress,  decorated  bonnet,  and 
handsome  shawl  r^auds  which  she  had  put 
on  to  walk  with  Kenneth,  and  defy  the  pos- 
sible presence  of  Eusebia)  made  a  strange 
contrast  to  the  dull  shabbiness  and  smoke- 
dried  tints  of  everything  round  her. 

The  factors  greeting  to  the  inmates  of 
the  house  was  if  possible  lest  courteous  even 
than  Kenneth's,  but  obsequious  almost  to 


caricature  when  addressing  '^the  Laird." 
He  made  excuses  for  arriving  a  few  minutes 
late,  on  the  plea  that  the  Dowager,  who  waa 
such  "  an  awfu'  woman  to  contravene,"  bad 
insisted,  before  he  set  out,  on  discussing 
with  him  the  possibility  of  establishing  at 
Torrieburn  Mills  a  favourite  tenant  of  ner 
own  ;  a  man  "  warm  and  weel  to  do,"  and 
willing  to  afford  very  liberal  terms  for  bis 
lease.  Maggie  opened  her  grea|  blue  eyes 
with  a  wide  and  angry  gaze. 

"  Hoot,"  she  said  "  it'll  be  time  to  think 
o'  new  tenants  when  the  auld  man's  dead 
^and  gane.  Ye've  had  word  eneugb  from 
my  faither  no  to  come  to  the  mill  at  i^',  but 
send  a  bit  o'  writin'  when  ye've  ony thing  to 
say  to  him." 

"/  appointed  Mr.  Dura^  to  meet  me 
here ! "  exclaimed  Kenneth,  imperiously  ; 
**  I  can't  have  business  interfered  with  and 
delayed  for  petty  quarrels.  Pm  here  to 
look  over  accounts  and  inspect  possible  im- 
provements, and  I  must  beg,  my  dear  moth- 
er, that  you  and  Mrs.  Carmichael  will  with* 
draw,  and  not  interrupt  us." 

He  waved  his  hand,  as  he  spoke,  with  tk 
^ef^ture  of  impatient  command,  and  Mr. 
Dure  rose  and  opened  an  inner  door  which 
led  to  a  yet  more  dingy  room,  and  then,  as 
it  were,  turned  Maggie  into  it,  swelling  with 
wrath  and  sorrow.  There  she  and  her 
mother  sat  down  in  silence ;  the  elder  wo- 
man rockinii  herself  to  and  fro  with  an  oc- 
casional monn.  and  the  younger  keeping  her 
angry  blue  eyes  intently  fixed  on  the  heavy 

f landing  that  shut  out  her  ill-used  father. 
t  was  not  cosy  through  its  old-fashioned 
thickness  to  hear  much  of  what  took  place  ; 
and  indeed  the  colloquy  was  not  very  long, 
for  Mr.  Dure  and  Kenneth  had  met  merely 
to  arrange  matters  on  a  foregone  conclusion. 
At  first,  after  the  formal  hearing  of  ac- 
counts, &c.,  Carmichael's  voice  was  heard 
apparently  reasoning,  tliough  in  a  peevish 
and  plaintive  tone';  but  as  the  discussion 
protreedcd,  his  words  became  shrill  and 
hoarse,  and  at  last  they  distinctly  heard  him 
say,  *'  I  wanna  leave ;  I  wunna  stir ;  Fll 
hae  it  oot  wi'  ye,  if  there's  law  in  Scotland. 
Yere  faither  set  me  here ;  an'  here  PU  live 
and  here  I'll  dee,  in  spite  o'  a'  the  factors 
and  n'er-do-weels  in  Christendom.  My  Meg 
will  awa'  up  to  Glenroisie  and  see  what  Sir 
Douglas  '11  siy  to  sicna  a  proposition,  and  I 

mysel' " 

**  Silence,  Sir  ! "  furiously  broke  in  the  in- 
censiid  Kenneth,  without  giving  him  time  to 
finish  the  phrase.  '*  Sir  Douglas  is  not  my 
master,  nor  master  of  Torrieburn.  /  am 
master  here,  as  you  shall  find ;  and  if  you 
take  this  insolent  tone  with  me,  you'll  have 
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to  look  out  a  new  heme  a  good  deal  sooner 
than  I  at  firbt  intended,  or  Mr.  Dure  pro- 
posed." 

**  If  Sir  Douplas  is  not  yere  master,  ye 
heartless  bra^art,"  retorted  the  exasperated 
old  man,  **  Mr.  Dure's  no  mine  ;  and  I  tell 

Here  Maggie  violently  flung  open  the  door 
that  separated  them,  and  clasped  her  father 
in  her  arms,  with  sobs  anil  kisses  and  vehe- 
ment ejaculations. 

"  Ye'll  come  and  live  at  Torriebum,  dad- 
dy ;  ye*il  come  and  live  wi'  yere  ain  Meg  at 
Torrieburn."  r 

But  Kenneth  —  beside  himself  with  rage 
at  the  appeal  to  Sir  Douglas,  and  the  teim 
**  heartless  braggarf"  applied  to  himself, 
made  it  very  clear  the  old  miller  should  not 
*«  come  and  live  with  his  ain  M^g  **  at  Tor- 
riebum. 

Tben  poor  Maggie,  in  spite  of  her  gay 
dress,  and  vulgar  speech,  and  overgrown 
proportions  of  vanishing  beauty,  became  al- 
most sublime. 

Siie  ceased,  for  once,  the  loud  yowling, 
in  which  she  commonly  expressed  her  grief ; 
ahe  turned  yery  pale,  which  was  also  un- 
usual with  her;  and  as  her  father  gave  vent 
to  a  sort  of  malediction  on  her  son,  hoping 
that  if  he  went  on  as  he  was  doing,  he  might 
live  to  lose  his  own  home,  and  have  to  sell 
Torriebtirn  to  strangers,  to  balance  his  debts 
and  extravagance,  and  then  *■*■  might  ca'  to 
mind  this  bitter  day,'' she  folded  the  feeble, 
aagry  old  man  to  biT  bo.som  with  a  shudder- 
ing embrace,  and  turned  with  wistful  energy 
to  Kenneth. 

**  N«iO,  Kenneth,"  she  said,  "  ye'll  hear 
my  words  this  day  1  Gin'  ye  deal  sae  ill  and 
tae  hardly  by  my  fayther,  —  and  he  auld 
and  sick,  and  paht  his  best," — (and  here 
■be  gave  the  withered  cheek  a  passionate 
kiss),  — "  dinna  think  I'll  see  it,  and  let  it 
gang  by  I  I've  luved  ye  aye  dearly,  wi'  a 
mither's  true  love,  though  ye've  made  but  a 
sorry  son  I  I've  luved  >e  for  yere  ain  seP, 
and  IVe  luved  ye  for  sakc's  sake,  —  tor  him 
ye're  sae  like  —  (and  I  wad  that  yere  heart 
were  as  like  as  yere  face  to  him.  God  rest 
bim,  my  ain  dear  nton  !)  But  so  sure  as  ye 
set  yere  foot  on  my  auld  fayther,  it'll  end 
a',  and  I'll  aw  a*  frae  Torrieburn  wi'  him, 
and  wi*  my  mither  and  ye'll  see  nae  mair  o' 
me  I  Ye've  got  set  amang  fine  folk,  Ken- 
neth ;  and  ye  forget  times  when  I  nursed 
je,  and  sang  to  ye,  and  made  ye  my  treasr 
are,  and  never  dreaded  the  shame ;  but  I'll 
no  forget  the  days  whan  1  was  a  nurslin' 
waao,  and  S/it  in  the  sun,  and  made  ca-stles 
o*  pebbles  and  moss  oot  by  the  Falls,  and 
saw  fayther  coming  ow'r  the  bridge  wi'  a 


smile  for  me  and  mither  !  It  was  a  poorer 
hame  than  what  I've  had  since,  but  there 
was  luve  in  it;  luve — Kenneth  —  luve;" 
and  Maggie's  voice  once  more  swelKd  to  a 
cry,  as  with  the  passionate  apostrophe  of 
Ruth,  she  added,  *'  and  sae  where  the  auld 
folks  gang, rU  gans,  and  111  nO  forsake  them, 
nor  leave  them,  sill  God  Hiukel'  pairts  ns, 
as  He  pairted  me  frae  my  only  luve." 

The  breathless  rapidity  and  vehemence 
with  which  these  sentences  were  uttered 
would  have  prevented  interruption,  even 
had  Kenneth  attempted  to  interrupt,  in- 
stead of  standing  speechless  with  amazement. 
No  answerin|[  sympathy  woke  in  his  breast. 
Surprise  —  and  a  vague  impression  of  his 
motuer's  picturesqueness —  as  the  feir,  full- 
outlined,  brightly  dressed,  golden-haired 
creature  stood  up  against  the  brown  wain- 
scoting and  d^rk  surrounding  objects,  like 
a  passion-flower  that  had  trailed  in  among 
dead  leaves  —  surprise,  and  an  admission  (n 
her  beauty,  —  these  were  the  only  sensa- 
tions with  which  the  scene  mspired  him. 
And  when  Maggie,  descending  from  the 
pedestal  of  that  greater  emotion,  became 
more  like  the  Maggie  of  usual  days,  and, 
with  loud  weeping  and  clinging,  besought 
him  to  '^  think  better  o't,  like  a  gude  bonny 
lad,"  he  all  but  shook  himself  free,  and  with 
the  words  —  "I  believe  you  are  all  mad, 
and  I'm  sure  I  have  troubles  enough  of  my 
own  to  drive  me  into  keeping  your  com- 
pany," he  left  the  grieving  group  to  console 
each  other  as  they  best  might,  and,  anxious- 
ly resuming  calculations  and  explanations 
with  the  snrewd  factor  of  the  stem  old 
Dowager,  slowly  returned  with  him  to  that 
point  in  their  mountain  path  where  their 
roads  diverged,  the  one  leading  to  Clochna- 
ben  and  the  other  to  Glenrossie. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 
KEimETH   UNHAPPY. 

It  was  true,  as  Kenneth  had  said,  that  he 
had  troubles  enough  of  his  own  to  drive  a 
man  mad.     And  it  was  true,  as  the  old  mil- 
ler had  said,  that  he  was  "  changed  for  the 
waur."     His  beauty  had  not  departed,  for 
it  consisted  in  perfection  of  feature  and  per^ 
fection  of  form;    but  it   was  blurred  and 
blighted  by  that  indescribable  change  which 
'  is  the  result  of  continual  intemperance  and 
'  di^8ipation.     That  peculiar  look  in  the  eyes, 
'  —  weary  and  yet  restless ;  in  the  mouth,  — 
,  burnt  and  faded,  even  while  preserving  the 
I  outlines  of  youth  ;    in  the  figure,  when  no 
I  degree  of  natural  grace,  nor  skill  in  tlie  art 
I  of  aresB,  prevents  it  from  seeming  limp  and 
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shrunken,  —  all  these  thinjrs  had  come  to 
Kenneth  Koss,  and  changed  him  "  for  the 
waur." 

And  more  had  come  to  him  —  the  con- 
viction that  his  Spanish  wife  no  longer  felt 
the  imallest  attachment  for  him ;  and  the 
belief  that,  so  far  as  her  nature  was  capable 
of  attachment,  she  was  attached  to  some 
one  else.  Long  angry  watches  had  taught 
.  him  that,  like  many  of  her  nation,  intrigue 
and  deception  were  a  positive  amusement  to 
her,  and  that  the  next  pleasure  in  life  to 
being  admired  was  to  be  able  to  outwit.  A 
sentiment  not  indeed  peculiar  to  Eusebia, 
but  to  the  people  of  her  l^nd.  It  runs 
throuLfh  all  their  comedies,  through  aU  their 
lighter  literature,  through  all  their  pictures 
of  their  own  social  life.  That  combination 
of  events  which  in  the  novels  and  plays  of 
other  countries  is  made  up  of  the  interweav- 
ing or  opposition  of  human  passions  is  made 
up  amonor  them  of  the  pitting  of  skill  against 
skill.  They  do  indeed  acknowledge  one 
other  passion,  and  that  is  love  (according 
to  tht  ir  notion  of  love) ;  and  a  very  swift- 
winged  Cupid  he  is.  "  Who  has  not  loved, 
has  not  lived,"  is  one  of  their  proverbs ;  but 
love  itself  would  be  uninteresting  in  Spain, 
if  he  had  to  go  through  no  shifts  or  dis- 
guises. 

Kenneth  had  neyer proved  anymore  rep- 
rehensible fact  in  Donna  £usebia*s  con- 
duct than  the  giving  to  one  of  her  adorers 
a  seal,  on  which  was  engraved  a  Cupid 
beating  a  drum,  with  the  motto  "  Todos  le 
siguen  ; "  —  and  she  met  his  reproof  on  that 
occasion  with  laughing  defiance.  But  the 
want  of  certainty  did  not  lessen  his  distrust. 
His  temper,  always  imperious  and  passion- 
ate, had  become  fierce.  Eusebia,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  fearless;  and  she  wa^  also 
taquineusej  or  taquinante ;  she  was  fond  of 
teasing,  and  rather  enjoyed  the  irritation 
she  roused  up  to  a  certain  point.  She 
darted  sharp  words  at  him  with  mocking 
smiles,  —  as  the  toreadors  fling  little  arrows 
with  lighted  matches  appended  to  them,  in 
the  bull-fights  of  Spain.  And  she  met  the 
result  with  equal  skill  and  determination. 
You  could  not  frighten  Eusebia.  The 
spirit  of  a  lioness  lived  in  that  antelope 
form,  so  lithe  and  slender.  If  you  had 
twisted  all  her  glossy  hair  round  your  hand 
and  raised  a  poignard  to  stab  her  to  the 
heart,  she  would  not  have  trembled,  neither 
would  she  have  implored  mercy  ;  —  but  she 
would  have  strangled  you  before  you  had 
time  to  strike ! 

Their  fierce  strange  quarrels,  that  burst 
like  a  hurricane  and  then  passed  over,  were 
a  marvel  and  a  mystery  to  Grertrude,  and 


the  intervals  of  tenderness  between  those 
quarrels  had  become  rare  and  transient  in 
both  parties.  Eusebia  had  grown  moody  and 
careless,  and  Kenneth  was*  often  positively 
outrageous.  And  he  was  unhappy  —  yes, 
really  unhappy ;  wrapped  in  self,  and  find- 
ing self  mieerable ;  and  thinking  it  every- 
body's, fault  but  his  own. 

Gertrude  then  h^d  the  role  forced  on  her, 
so  painful  to  all  persons  of  keen  and  deli- 
cate feelings,  of  oeing  appealed  to,  —  com- 
plained to,  —  made  umpire  in  those  disputes 
of  the  soul,  that  war  of  mystery,  when 
alienation  exists  between  man  and  wife. 
Kenneth  especially,  who  had  neither  reti- 
cence nor  self-command,  would  come  vehe- 
mently into  her  morning-room,  and  flinging 
himself  down  on  the  bright  green  cushions, 
worked  witli  spring  and  summer  flowers, 
cast  his  weary  angry  eyes  round  him, — 
not  on,  but  across,  all  the  lovely  peaceful 
objects  with  which  that  room  was  filled,  — 
into  some  vacancy  of  discontent  that  sein- 
ed to  lie  beyond,  and  give  vent  to  tfie  bit- 
terest maledictions  on  his  own  folly  for  be- 
ing caught  by  a  fascinating  face,  and  a  few 
phrases  of  broken  English  spoken  in  a  mu- 
sical voice,  —  and  declare  his  determination 
as  soon  as  he  could  possibly  arrange  his  af- 
fairs, and  raise  money  enough  to  pay  his 
debts,  to  settle  an  income  on  his  foreign 
wife  and  never  see  her  more. 

It  was  on  one  of  those  occasions  (little 
varied  and  often  repeated),  .that  a  memo- 
rable scene  took  place.  The  soft  pleading 
of  Gertrude's  serene  eyes  ;  her  grave  sen- 
tences on  duty,  and  self-sacrifice,  and  re- 
form of  faults  ;  the  appeals  to  his  better  na- 
ture ;  the  allusions  to  the  long,  long  years 
before  him,  if  he  lived  the  common  length 
of  human  life ;  the  hopeful  arguments,  to 
him  who  was  so  resolved  on  hopelessness ; 
the  innocent  cordial  smile  that  irradiated 
her  face  while  she  strove  to  cheer  with 
words :  all  these  things  had  a  dififerent  ef- 
fect on  Kenneth  from  that  which  she  in- 
tended to  produce.  Those  men  in  whom 
passion  is  very  strong,  and  affection  and 
reason  very  weak,  have  a  strange  sort  of 
bounded,  external  comprehension,  during 
such  attempts  to  argue  with  them.  They 
seem  not  to  listen,  but  to  see :  to  contem- 
plate their  own  thoughts  and  the  counte- 
nance of  the  person  attempting  to  contro- 
vert those  thoughts :  to  receive  the  impres- 
sion that  thev  are  contradicted ;  while  the 
d^pth  of  their  inner  nature  remains  utterly 
unreached  and  unconvinced.  To  attempt 
reasonable  argument  with  such  natures  is 
like  digging  through  earth  and  roots,  only 
to  come  at  last  upon  a  slab  of  stone. 
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Huroogh  the  shaUow  earth  and  twisted 
morbid  roots  of  thought  in  Kenneth's  com- 
position the  words  of  Grertrude  had  pene- 
trated —  but  no  farther.  While  she  spoke 
he  was  silent;  he  mused  and  gazed  and 
sighed.  He  saw  her  —  not  the  drifl  of  what 
she  was  saying ;  and  the  same  wild  mixture 
of  anger  and  preference  (which  such  men 
as  Kenneth  call  ^^  love  ")  woke  in  his  heart, 
and  maddened  him,  as  in  the  Villa  Mandor- 
lo  the  day  he  proposed,  and  was  told  she 
was  engaged  to  his  uncle.  '  Eusebia  became 
as  nothing  in  his  comparii<on  at  that  moment 
of  the  two  women.  He  felt  as  if  he  had 
been  spell-bound  by  some  witchcraft,  and 
that  the  spell  was  suddenly  broken.  He 
rose  from  the  embroidered  ottoman  where 
he  had  been  lounging ;  and  as  Gertrude 
crowned  all  her  fabric  of  half-heard  reason- 
ing with  a  gentle  hesitating  allusion  to  the 
steady  self-denying  ^ears,  and  active  ser- 
yiceable  youth  of  Sir  Douglas,  and  con- 
trasted its  practical  possibility  with  the 
wasted  energies  of  a  life  of  pleasure  ^d 
eztrayagance  such  as  Kenneth  had  led,  he 
suddenly  and  wildly  burst  through  all 
bounds  of  decent  constraint,  and  ex- 
claimed, — 

^  That  is  it  I  That  is  the  curse  on  my  life ; 
and  you  know  it  I  It  is  because  you  were 
taken  Arom  me  by  treachery  and  falsehood 
that  I  am  what  I  am.  I  never  really  loved 
any  woman  but  you ;  I  loathe  the  coquetry 
and  paint  and  affectation  to  which  I  am 
tied.  I  hate  Eusebia  I  I  cast  her  off:  I 
have  done  with  her.  I  love  tou  !  and  you 
did  once  love  me.  Oh,  love  me  still  —  love 
me  now  —  love  me  I  or  —  I  will  shoot  my- 
self 1" 

With  the  last  vehement  words,  and  while 
Gertrude  stood  up  petrified  and  breathless, 
he  flan^  his  arms  round  her,  and  clasped 
her  to  his  breast,  in  a  fierce  and  passionate 
embrace. 

•*  You  are  mad  —  Kenneth  Ross  ! "  was 
all  Gertrude  could  uttor,  as  he  suddenly 
released  her  at  the  sound  of  the  door  open- 
ing behind  them.  He  looked  round,  still 
panting  with  excitement.  Sir  Douglas 
stood  Qp  there,  holding  the  little  pale  girl 
with  liquid  eyes,  Kenneth's  only  child,  by 
the  hand. 

**  Your  little  Effie  his  been  hunting  for 
yon  everywhere,  Kenneth ;  Eusebia  wishes 
yoo  to  accompany  her  to  see  the  deer  that 
was  wounded  and  taken  .ilive  yesterday  by 
the  keepers.  Neil  is  waiting  for  you,  cap 
in  hand,  at  the  bottom  of  the  great  stair- 


Except  that  his  air  was  a  shade   more 
stalely,  and  his   lip  less  smiling  than  was 
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his  wont  in  addressing  Kenneth,  no  one 
could  have  told  that  Sir  Douglas's  manner 
was  different  from  usual,  or  that  a  pang, 
sharp,  rapid,  and  instantly  repressed,  shot 
through  his  heart,  and  flushed  his  broad 
frank  temples. 

Kenneth  did  not  absolutely  say  "  D n 

Eusebia  I "  but  he  set  his  white  teeth  with 
some  such  muttered  ejaculation,  and  grasped 
the  tiny  hand  of  his  little  girl  so  tight  wnen 
she  moved  towards  him,  that  they  saw  the 
cbild  look  plaintively  and  wonderingly  up 
in  his  face  as  the  door  closed. 

Then  Sir  Douglas  turned  from  looking 
after  them,  and  looked  towards  Gertrude. 

His  eyes  wore  an  expression  of  wistful 
questioning  ;  but  Gertrude  remained  silent 
and  deadly  pale.  There  was  a  little  pause. 
Her  eyes  lifted  to  his,  and  filled  with  tears. 
*'  Gertrude,  my  Grertrude  I  What  in  God's 
name  was  Kenneth  saying  to  you  in  such 
a  frantic  tone  before  I  opened  the  door ! " 

What  was  Kenneth  saying  ?  How  could 
she  tell  his  uncle  —  how  could  she  tell  her 
husband  —  what  Kenneth  was  saying!  It 
was  a  relief  (a  partial  relief)  to  know  that  Sir 
Douglas  had  not  witnessed  the  wild  embrace^ 
with  which  the  wild  words  bad  been  ac- 
companied ;  he  was  bending  down  his  state- 
ly head,  while  he  opened  tne  door  of  the 
bright  morning-room,  to  listen  to  the  child's 
timid  voice,  and  her  message  from  her 
mother. 

What  had  Kenneth  been  saying  ? 

Gertrude  faltered  in  her  answer. 

^^  Things  are  going  badly  between  him 
and  EuSi'bia,"  she  said  at  length. 

Sir  Douglas  paused  again,  and  looked 
sorrowfully  at  his  wife. 

"  You  need  not  waste  so  much  sympathy 
upon  him.  Gertrude.  Be  sure  it  is  not  al- 
together Eusebia's  fault.'* 

**  Oh !  do  not  think  my  sympathies  are 
with  Kenneth,"  said  Gertrude,  eagerly. 
Then,  embarrassed  and  miserable,  she 
ceiised,  and  the  colour  came  back  in  crimson 
waves  to  her  pallid  cheek. 

*'  Sit  down,  Gertrude ;  why  are  you  stand- 
ing ?  What  has  moved  \  ou  in  this  matter  ? 
I  was  cominii;  to  speak  with  you  about  Ken- 
neth when  I  met  his  child  on  the  stair.  It 
is  not  only  with  his  wife  that  Kenneth  quar- 
rels, but  with  his  unhappy  mother — at 
least,  so  I  gather  from  her  confused  explana- 
tions. He  has  given  notice  to  Carmichael  to 
quit  the  mills.'' 

*»  Oh,  Douilas  ! " 

**  The  old  man  has  no  real  title  to  remain. 
All  that  was  a  matter  of  indulgence  and 
careless  arrangement  with  my  poor  brother. 
But  Mrs.  Ross-Heaton  says,  if  the  old  people 
108. 
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may  not  live  at  Torriebarn,  neither  will  the. 
She  is  in  a  dreadful  state  (yoa  know  how  vio- 
lent she  is  in  the  expression  of  her  feelings), 
and  she  cannot  be  brought  to  comprehend 
that  I  have  no  power  to  order  it  otherwise." 

"•  She  could  hardly  think  Eusebia  woald 
consent  (if  ever  Eusebia  settles  at  Torrie- 
burn^  to  live  en  famille  with  Carmichael 
and  his  wife.     Poor  souls  I " 

**  2^0.  And  of  course  Kenneth  can  do 
what  he  pleases,  though  he  seems  to  have 
done  it  unkindly  (that  factor  of  Clochna- 
ben'a  is  such  a  hard  man !).  But  what  I 
was  thinking  was  this:  you  know  the  old 
mill  that  you  called  the  '  Fai^away-house/ 
that  stands  on  the  boundary  line  of  what  is 
to  be  your  domain  when  you  are  a  widow  ?" 

and  here  Sir  Douglas  smiled  a  tender 

smile  at  his  young  wife  —  tender,  and  rather 
sad,  for  every  now  and  then  that  "  gap  of 
years "  which  had  been  spanned  over  for 
them  by  the  airy  bridge  of  love,  haunted 
his  heart,  and  **  Old  Sir  Douglas  "  caught 
himself  thinking  what  would  be,  after  he 
was  gone!  While  he  lived — even  to  the 
last  gasp  of  fleeting  life  —  he  would  see  that 
sweet  face  and  hear  that  gentle  voice.  But 
she  was  young ! 

Ah !  blind  mortal  creatures,  who  for  ever 
contemplate  with  dread  the  one  parting 
Grod  appoints  (foreknown  and  inevitablt»), 
and  think  so  little  of  all  the  rash  partings 
we  make  for  ourselves  I  The  alienations  m 
families  ;  the  once  dear  names  forbidden  to 
be  sounded ;  the  exile  of  fair  lands ;  the 
drifting  asunder  by  divers  lots  in  life  ;  the 
ambitions,  the  despairs,  the  misunderstand- 
ings, the  necessities  of  our  human  existence ; 

.for  each  parting  made  by  death,  it  is  not 

an  exaggeration  to  say  that  of  these  other 
partings  there  are  thousands  —  bitterer,  yea, 
for  bitterer,  than  death  itself.  But  Sir  Doug- 
las thought  of  none  of  these  things ;  only  of 
his  wife  and  of  the  kindly  present  deed  that 
he  was  meditating. 

"  That  mill,"  he  said,  "  though  not  near 
so  good  a  business  as  the  one  at  Torrieburn 
Falls,  would  give  him  a  certain  feeling  of 
home  and  independence,  and  as  much  em- 
ployment as  he  is  fit  for,  in  his  broken  state. 
As  to  the  loss  upon  it  for  us,  it  is  nothing ; 
we  will  not  think  of  that,  and  I  will  make 
arran<»ement8  by  which  it  shall  be  included 
in  the  dowry  settled  upon  you.  You  will 
not  turn  him  out  ?  " 

And  again  th«  tender  smile  shone  from 
the  noble  face,  and  Gertrude,  as  she  leaned 
her  cheek  against  his  hand,  could  not  re- 
frain from  tears,  —  a  brief  April  shower, 
that  had  its  sunshine  near.    It  relieved  her. 


She  rose  once  more,  and  kifsed  Sir  Douglas 
on  the  forehead. 
"  We  will  go  together  to  Torrieburn,  and 

Eropose  it  to  him,"  said  the  latter,  after  a 
rief  pause.    *•  He  is  deeply  wounded,  and 
not  what  he  used  to  be,  and  these  moods 

require  tender  handling." 

"  Tender  handling,"  indeed,  they  found  it 
reauired.  Even  Sir  Douglas's  patience  was 
well-nigh  exhausted  before  he  had  convinced 
the  obstinate  old  man  that  he  had  Hide 
choice  as  to  moving,  and  that  what  was  now 
proposed  was  intended  as  an  act  of  kind- 
ness. When  at  last  it  was  so  understood, 
the  acceptance  was  made  with  gloomy  res- 
ignation, not  with  gratitude.  *•  Needs*  must 
whan  the  deil  drives,"  was  the  final  phrase 
of  the  Miller ;  while  Maggie,  who  hefd  pas- 
sionately to  her  resolution  of  leaving  with 
her  dej)arting  parents,  startled  poor  Ger- 
trude with  a  speech  somewhat  enigmatical 
to  Sir  Douglas,  but  not  to  his  wife,  deHver- 
ing  herself  with  broken  sobs,  of  the  ten- 
t«ices  —  "Ah!  ye  may  weel  seek  to  mak' 
amends;  but  gin  ye  had  married  wi'  my 
braw  lad  yeresel'  we  sud  no  hi*  sat  greetin* 
this  day  !  Ye'd  no  ha*  needed  a*  they  gauds 
and  jewels  that  Kenneth  has  paid  sae  dear 
for,  —-  and  ye'd  ha'  been  quiet,  maybe,  at 
Torrieburn,  as  ye  are  noo  at  Glenroesie." 

So  that  even  Gertrude*s  merits  were 
somehow  turned  to  an  offence  in  the  eyes  of 
Maggie  Koss-Heaton  and  her  '*  forbears.** 


CHAPTER   XLIU. 
MR.  JAMES  FRERE*S   ANTECEDENTS. 

Op  James  Frere  little  had  ever  been 
heard  by  the  party  at  Glenrossie,  except 
one  brief  missive,  recommending  particular 
books  for  the  school,  and  stating  that  his 
uncle  in  Shropshire  having  died  and  left  him 
a  little  money,  he  was  going  to  New  Zea- 
land. But  one  morning  back  came  the 
eloquent  preacher,  quite  unexpectedly,  to 
the  intense  triumph  of  Dowager  Clochna- 
ben,  who  had  received  with  a  resentment 
most  openljr  expressed,  the  intelligence  of 
all  the  suspicions  that  had  f»o  long  rested  on 
that  injured  martyr  of  sodety.  *<  Sift  news 
first,  and  swallow  it  afterwards,"  was  the 
dictum  with  which  she  favoured  her  son 
Lorimer  in  a  letter  descriptive  of  the  wel- 
come event,  and  full  of  taunts  as  to  the 
little  wisdom  of  those  who  were  **  book- 
learned,"  which  she  thanked  God  she  was 
not. 

And  indeed  Dowager   Clochnaben  was 
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entireljr  of  the  opinion  of  a  jonng  officer  thick  book  containing  a  journal  of  adven- 
whoiBe  wife  had  mnch  talent  for  Terse- writing,   tores  in  far  distant  countries;  and  st^vcral 


and  who,  when  a  friend  remarked  that  she 
woold  do  well  to  study  the  best  authors, 
eagerly  replied,  **  Oh,  no,  she  doesn't  read 


loose  stones,  brown  and  rugged  and  dirty- 
lookingf  but  each  with  a  t^'Sted  cornier  that 
shone  like  a  spark  of  light,  from  which  ho 


at  all:  ske  says  it  destroys  all  originality  of  selected    three,  and  laid  all  these   things 

tkou^L**  aside.     Then  he  took  out  a  b1otting-lx>ok 

^  Practical  good  sense  "  was  what  Dowa-  and  a  large  soile^l  parchment  case,  on  which 

ger  Clochnaben  piqued  herself  upon  ;   and  |  was   ostentatiously  inscribed ,  Rev.   James 

bke  moat  very  narrow-minded  persons,  she  !  Frere :    Teftimoninals ; "      then    he    care- 

mmehow  held  that  quality  to  be  incompati-  |  fully  re-locked    the   ralise,  laying  at    the 

ble  with    intellectual   occupations.    **  Lori-  •  top  of  its  contents  a  case  of  pii^tols  and  a 

mer^  Tery  clerer,  and  his  writing  is  consid-  '  bearskin  coat  that  seemed  to  have  known 

ered  fint-rate,"  she  woold  say,  ^  but  Iv'e  much  bad  weather ;  after  which  he  pror.*eeded 

more  practical  sood  sense  in  my  little  finger !  downstairs,  and  in  a  simple  careless  way 

tluun  he  has  in  his  head.**                                '  presented  the  valuables  he  had  collected  u> 

CooTiQced  of  her   own   practical   good  his  hostess,  with  many  ezpres<$ions  of  grati- 

aeiise,  how  could  she  doubt  the  correctness  tude  for  past  shelter  and   protection,  and 

€€  h^  judgment  of  her  neighbours,  or  how  many  a  pious  text  of  **  thaok^ving  to  the 

mwoid  the   profound  conviction  that    they  Lord,"  who  had  preserved  him  by  larjd  and 

were  always  wrong  if  they  were  not  exactly  sea,  in  perils  among  eavases  and  perils  of 

of  ber  opinion  ?  the  deep,  in  perils  by  night  and  penU  by 

She  had  **  tiken  up  with "  "Sir.  James  day,  and    granted    him    to    return    (even 

Frere ;  and  she  defended  hioL.  growled  orer  though  but  for  a  season)  **  am^mg  tho»e  be 

kim,  and  held  him  tD  be  her  own  peculiar  had  carried  in  his  heart  wherever  Le  LmI 

property.     Her  exultation   therefore    may  journeyed-" 

Iw  eoDceived  when  be  drove  up  to  the  yet  Then,  in  the  moet  natural  way  in  t^je 
imbarred  doors  of  Clocbnaben  Castle  in  a  world.  Mr.  Jame?  Frere  passed  to  hiif  jour- 
light  car  frnm  the  nearest  post-hoo^e.  whi'e  naL  his  testimonial*,  and  the  **  Ueffwd  f^ct " 
the  OKiming  mists  were  yet  riirouding  cra^-  of  a  grant  from  G<>vemoient  of  a  tolerably 
pj  peak  aad  parpie  LiH.  and  h'ing  on  tHie  large  sum  of  money  to  reimburtie  ]<j&^*fii  and 
bomn  of  the  (le>-rping  lake.  Very  coVL  expen-«s  he  had  su<air:ed  in  t^-e  humhi^  of 
very  damp,  much  fatifiJ*^  bat  appareutly  acbool^  he  had  erected  in  N»'W  Z^al^nd. 
in  hi^h  health  and  spirits:  asd  answering  arid  other  »ervic»^  he  had  rendered,  which 
the  grim  g^adnes*  cri  ber  welcome  with  a  had  been  duly  set  ff^nh.  and  9iixultX4sfi  :  aud 
flarii  cf  hi^i  br'.iliar't  eyes  a*id  a  hearty  shake  he  displayed  wjrh  pariooab'e  pride,  the  let- 
of  her  ex:^:T.*ded  hands,  wbi*  the  ordered  ters  he  had  rer?ejved  Inxn  oJ&.-iaJ  perKCt- 
breakfatit  and  a  fire  in  the  lar«e  cold  room.  ag>^  in  annr'T  to  hi*>  app-icat'K>:ir>. 
whidi  she  comfortably  a-sured  bim  no  one  It  wae  a  hap[>y  M>eideiit  that  brji^ht 
had  ever  slept  in  fdnee  his  departur**.  That  -%lice  K'JSf  funexpefrt-dJ  v  nlno,  of  eourte^  to 
■light  be  true.  Ike  thought,  fjr  the  D'/vagt-r  Ci'x-hnaU'ii.  t*je  risrr  saa»«'  iiior"i!i;r  that 
was  not  grren  to  b'*piial-ty :  and  as  t#e  exi-  Mr.  Jaxnet  Fr»rr*i  had  returned.  h»ti*-  cir^wed 
tcred  the  apaimerft  ttie  mii  i^'wr.  tSUmy.  at>  mu'.-fa  pleamirabie  fiu**prihe  a^  tue  rjc* 
voopeoed  vnnfrV  nuote  on  iii^  ffen««efr  iti  cm-  "asiou  demanded,  and  uo  m^jr*' :  o*.!y.  «« 
fimataoo  of  her  wtrdt,  and  the  lo!f^  tait  »**  uu'iwded  dea-ure'y  into  one  <A  t"*e  st.ifl' 
curtain  wni'-kj  Ti^vteriei  tue  Km*e»  kj'igb-tja'-i:ed  «*lia:r>  with  r*-d  itsh'k^^r  *<•?*■  e. 
Ti.'keiy  and  creaking  '.*\i  dour,  flew  viiieti  tu»'y  iiad  nii  0"eupM?d  tt***  fi*-Hi  e***!*- 
OBti  fnH  of  dnsL  is  the  «  urien:  of  ai'.  and  um^  Jalue^  Ff'-r^  wa^  at  C-v/L-nVjei..-'^  ob»i- 
■wt  him:  as  if  x:  aW  de^i^ed  t^  pv^  a  ouf^ly  «  ^uiver  ttmUed  niroujcb  ber  j'*aiue 
witdHlike  gi  *.<i}\w:  on  in*  re'tiriu  rtiat   i»e  p'llif'y  in*juin:d  wi*»-ttt**?   ^'u*-  i*sh 

Little  Mr.  Jaxu»  Yrv^  ca-*^d  i'r-  m'ldew  'roid.  and  wiiile  sb^rsatd  1**^  itlvw  Q'-n'ie'<tte 

or  moih.  t  the  <Samp  •■am*'^'  ii.  *ij*-  c^-iim;:  -  No.  I  'tanuk  }k.  Mr.  Fr'n:.''  tii*-  iri»'**-u*  U- 

He  wanuec  him-*;'  :  ii»-  waB:*e'j  *i*e*-ij  her  ixai>''jiov"J  *-»•♦  b*-«;aui*-   b  iretu- 


kimaelf:    he    limsbH:  hi*    b'niii  jaut    bia'-c    biiu^  ^\'i\\*r'  :  hu*:  wrru  ^Mufgiu^i,*:  iu't*-  <if 
be    cnTra'XeC     U*    fTa^»'l'.n:;:    Vcuili>:      iiij;tuib^    •iiiai     uhua  .   •'b*'   put    i-jr'i:    vjm;    *if 


He  took  am   of  it    b   r^.'jt    'Tft^uir   ek^i..    'h'.Mi  jV'.i*   l*'iif«e  iiaiKk  »ii'*e  ^uali  riiarp 
and  t#UQud  wrt*    •  -nn-oi.   ••eiv»".  ^    ••;&»»  lor  tiiiL  i^ere  a*wa«»  nbeati*^   n   %ei- 


woodArc  wi^  u  wuivt    ra}  b  ^eifimet  ^•'t  aiiC  mutuur^^  "  I'm  ouiu   p«i3ttb-:d  to 

of  Caiiiuni;aT   yjj^^  c  "^.U    nua.**'*  i^^  yot    t'/ijciuj^  vo  weU   afer  tue   vo^^« 

wbi*:!.    CJOt-aifiec    t»c    .a^i!--  eni*;ra''A  u'jui-.  anti  a!I  ;  our  --  tauyuev  ^ 

loi^l^faly  ]Miiuii*d  tiir  n-jr  yg:   in'^^w^c  .    a  'JV^re  *ar  bln^t^^^  «er%  iittk  beaitatioii 
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at  tlie  last  word,  and  again  the  trembling 
shiver  seemed  to  ripple  through  the  slif;ht 
figure  sitting  erect  in  the  high-backed  chair. 
Bat  by  and  by,  chatting  by  the  broad  hearth 
as  formerly,  throwing  in  the  cones  and  cut- 
tings of  fir  plantations  ("  to  make  the  peat 
burn  merrier,"  as  young  Neil  Douglas  had 
once  expressed  it),  Alice  became  quite  com- 
fortable again.  She  accepted  with  quiet 
alacrity  the  proposal  that  the  groom  should 
ride  over  to  Glenrossie  to  say  she  would 
sleep  at  Clochnaben,  and  also  to  notify  Mr. 
Frere's  safe  return. 

But,  as  things  in  real  life  are  said  to  be 
stranger  than  fiction,  a  series  of  accidental 
ciroumstaoces  had  already  made  the  in- 
mates of  Glenrossie  aware  of  that  happy 
fact,  and  of  very  much  more  respecting  that 
over-welcomed  individual. 

Lady  Charlotte  was  on  her  way  for  her 
annual  visit  to  her  daughter ;  with  little  Neil 
as  her  cftcort,  who  was  in  all  the  glorious 
independence  of  his  *^  first  half"  at  Eton. 
The  train  was  very  full,  —  the  shooting- 
season  having  just  begun,  —  and  Neil  was 
separated  from  his  grandmother,  and  put 
into  the  next  carriage,  —  nothing  loth  ;  it 
seemed  to  him  more  merry,  more  like  trav- 
elling, alone.  At  the  last  minute  a 
very  feeble,  slender,  gentleman-like  old 
man,  leaning  on  his  servant,  was  led  to  the 
door  of  the  carriage  in  which  the  little  lad 
was  seated.  So  trembling  and  so  infirm, 
that  the  kindly  natured  and  impulsive  boy 
stretched  out  his  little  sturdy  arm  with  mute 
offer  of  assistance.  The  infirm  gentleman 
seemed,  however,  afraid  to  trust  himself  to 
such  support,  and  after  an  effort  or  two 
succeeded  in  entering  and  seating  himself 
in  the  fiurthest  corner  by  the  window.  The 
servant  touched  his  hat  respectfully,  and 
said  compassionately,  *♦  I  wish  you  a  good 
journey,  sir.  1  hope  if  you  should  be  took 
worse  you'll  telegraph  for  mo.  Til  come  up 
by  the  night  mail  in  no  time.*'  Then,  slij)- 
-ping  half-a-crown  into  the  guard's  hand,  he 
said,  **  Really  master's  hardly  fit  to  travel : 
will  you  endeavour  to  keep  that  compart- 
ment from  crowding  ?  " 

Two  other  passengers  only  were  in  the 
carriage  besides  Neil  Douglas.  They  got 
out  at  Carlisle.  When  they  were  gone  the 
old  gentleman  -seemed  to  get  very  restless ; 
his  back  was  turned  to  Neil ;  he  kept  rust- 
ling and  searching  in  his  travelling-bag  for 
something  which  apparently  he  could  not 
find.  At  first  Neil  took  little  notice  ;  he 
also  was  occupied.  One  of  his  prize-books 
waa  "  Rokeby, "  and  he  was  deep  in  sym- 
pathy with  Bertram.  The  rustling  and 
searching  rather  annoyed  him,  but  it  ceased 


at  last,  and,  having  finished  the  scene  he 
waa  reading,  he  gave  a  deep  satisfied  sigh, 
and  looked  up. 

To  his  intense  astonishment  the  old  gen- 
tleman with  his  green  shade,  trembling 
hands,  and  infirm  stoop  of  the  shoulders  had 
vanished  ;  and  in  his  place  sat  a  man  of 
about  thirty-five,  with  dark  bright,  watchful 
eyes,  which  were  fixed  for  the  moment  on 
Noil's  face  with  keen  scrutiny. 

The  boy's  heart  beat  hard  and  quick. 
"  Here  is  a  real  robber, "  he  thought.  But 
he  was  a.  brave  boy  —  as  became  a  aon  of 
Sir  Douglas ;  and  he  retained  nerve  and 
presence  of  mind  enough  to  appear  again 
absorbed  in  his  reading,  as  he  reallv  nad 
been  immediately  before  this  terrible  dis- 
covery. 

The  stranger  slowly  turned  away  that 
bright  fascinating  gaze,  as  a  rattlesnake 
might  relieve  his  prey,  and  looked  steadily 
out  of  the  window  on  his  own  side.  They 
were  nearing  a  station  ;  Neil  saw  him  pre- 
pare to  clasp  and  lock  the  bag  in  which  he 
had  been  searciiing.  The  white  -beard,  the 
green  shade,  the  comfortable  old  velvet 
travelling  night-cap,  peeped  out  under  his 
hand  as  he  thrust  them  all  in.  His  fingers 
were  strong,  though  long  and  meagre,  and 
on  the  back  oi  his  right  hand  was  a  great 
healed  scar. 

The  train  slackened  —  drew  up  to  the 
station — stopped.  Neil  called  out — loud, 
very  loud  —  to  be,  let  out.  He  almost  tum- 
bled down  the  step  in  his  hurry,  and  put 
his  head  in  at  the  window  of  the  next  car- 
riage.   * 

"  Oh  !  Mammy-Charlotte  "  (Lady  Char- 
lotte had  created  this  graceful  substitute  for 
the  unwelcome  title  of**  grand  mama,"  plead- 
ing as  her  excuse  that  it  was  *'so  mudh 
more  affectionate,  being  called  by  one's 
own  name,  you  know,")  — "  Oh  I  Mammy- 
Charlotte,  let  me  come  in  here  and  have 
half  your  place,  or  even  sit  at  your  feet  on 
the  floor.  There  is  a  real  robber  in  the 
next  carnage  1  He  has  changed  all  his 
clothes,  and  is  turned  quite  into  a  different 
man.  There!  there!  Mammv-Charlotte ' — 
look  !  that  is  the  man.  Don  t  you  remem- 
ber the  old,  old  gentleman  who  j»ot  in  where 
I  was?  With  a  servant  who  helped  him? 
Well,  he  is  changed  into  that !  " 

Lady  Charlotte  gave  a  little  subdn^ 
shriek,  though  ^lle  hardly  knew  why,  and 
called,  **  Guard  !  guard  ! "  in  an  alarmed 
voice.  The  guard  was  busy ;  every  ofte 
was  busy;  but  one  of  the  portere  civiBy 
<«aid  he  would  call  the  guard. 

"  Oh  !  do  —  pray  do  —  and  yon  shall 
have  sixpence;  there  is  a  gentleman  who 
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has  clianged  all  his  clothes  in  tlie  carriage  ; 
pr&v  can  the  guard  ! " 

The  guard  came,  and  opening  the  door 
asked  which  of  the  ladies  had  been  insult- 
ed. 

**Ohl  dear  me,"  said  Lady  Cfiarlotte, 
rather  shocked  at  the  way  the  question  was 
pat,  **  nobody  has  insulted  anyl)ody,  only  a 
gentleman  has  chan<^ed  all  his  clothes  ;  this 
dear  boy  was  in  the  carriage  with  him : 
tsnch  an  escape  ! " 

**  He  was  disguised,  you  know,"  inter- 
posed Neil,  endeavouring  to  make  the  mat- 
ter more  intelliirible,  and,  addressing  the 
gnard ;  **  he  took  ofi*  all  his  disguises,  and 
turned  into  another  man  :  I  assure  you  he 
dSdl.**  The  guard  looked  puzzled,  and 
rather,  incredulous ;  the  bell  rang  for  start- 
ukf;  the  doors  were  all  shut  in  succession 
with  a  heavy  bang ;  the  whistle  sounded ; 
nobody  had  ^ot  out  who  had  not  paid  for  a 
ticket,  and  given  a  ticket  It  was  nobody's 
business  if  a  gentleman  had  chosen  to  get 
in  dressed  like  a  pantaloon,  and  get  out 
again  dressed  like  a  harleqtiin.  The  ^uard 
nodded  an  "  all  right "  to  Lady  Charlotte, 
aa  she  vehemently  re(|uested  that  Neil 
might  change  his  seat  and  come  to  her,  and 
the  trahi  went  off  as  the  boy  jumped  in. 
As  it  moved  away  the  pathway  behind  and 
beyond  the  station  became  visible,  and  a 
man,  who  was  slowly  walkins  away,  carry- 
ing a  black  travelling-bag,  looked  back  at 
tbe  train. 

"There,  Mammv-Charlotte  1  There!" 
eagerly  exclaimed  Neil ;  and  he  pointed  to 
tbe  receding  figure. 

**  Heaven  preserve  us  all  in  our  beds," 
said  Ladjr  Charlotte,  in  a  tone  of  intense 
terror ;  '*  it  is  that  Mr.  James  Frere !  It  is 
indeed!  It  is  Mr.  Frere  I  What  can  he 
be  doing?  What  can  he  have  done  — 
fdgktening  one  in  this  way ! "  And  during 
tbe  whole  of  the  evening  after  her  arrivid 
at  Glenrossie,  Lady  Charlotte  continued  in 
m  nervous  flutter,  repeating  over  and  over 
agaitt  the  strange  story,  and  commenting 
upon  it,  and  making  Neil  describe  '^the 
dftadfid  metamorphosis  "  of  which  he  had 
been  an  eye-witness. 

**  And  to  think  of  Mr.  Frere.  of  all  people 
in  ike  world,  doing  such  a  thing !  He,  who 
used,  you  know,  to  be  so  very  tidy,  and  in- 
deed elegant,  in  his  suit  of  black,  with  only 
ef  an  evening  a  narrow  little  laire  to  the  end 
cf  hifl  oravat,  which  I  thought  quite  pretty, 
and  very  harmless  of  course,  though  unusu- 
al. And  now  to  go  about  Iik»;  AH  Baba 
awl  the  Forty  Thieves  when  they  were  put 
in  the  oil-jars!  Not  that  any  such  thing 
kfa  kappened  to  him ;  I  wish  there  eonld, 


just  to  punish  him  for  startling  one  so ; 
though,  of  course,  as  he  was  but  one^  it 
our^htn't  to  be  so  frightful ;  and  I  believe 
Neil  wasn't  f rit^htencd  a  bit,  anci  wouldn't 
have  been,  if  all  the  Forty  had  been  there." 

*'  I  was  ver)'  much  startled."  said  the  bo^* ; 
"  I  don't  know  if  I  was  frigbtered.  I  cer- 
tainly thought  he  was  a  robber;  but  he 
wouldn't  have  got  n^uch  by  robbing  me; 
and  I  don't  suppose  he  would  have  killed 
me,  only  knocked  me  senseless  perhaps. 
I'm  el  ad  it  wasn't  a  robber ! " 

**  But  I  think  it  is  much  worse,"  said 
Ladv  Charlotte,  plaintively,  pulling  her 
ringlet,  "  beitause  one  knows  wnat  a  robber 
means,  and  what  he  is  at,  whereas  it  is  so  — 
so  dreadfully  mysterious  about  Mr.  Frere !  " 

They  all  agreed  that  it  was  '*  dreadfully 
mysterious ; "  only  Alice  boldly  said  she  did 
not  believe  it  was  Mr.  Frere  at  all;  that 
Lady  Charlotte  had  only  seen  him  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  might  be  mistaken ;  and  Sir 
Douglas  inclined  to  the  same  opinion. 
Lady  Charlotte,  on  the  other  hand,  was  con- 
fident she  had  made  no  mistake.  And  so 
matters  rested,  till,  on  the  second  day  after 
that  adventure  of  Neil's  in  the  railway,  the 
message  was  received  from  Ali(;e,  as  already 
narrated,  to  say  she  would  sleep  at  Clochna- 
ben,  and  to  tell  of  Mr.  Frere's  arrival. 

Enjoy  the  pleasant  evening,  and  the  long 
wakeful  hours  of  the  wintry  night,  Alice 
Ross !  File  the  crackling  fir-twigs  and  the 
little  cones  that  spout  fiife  and  \axif^  as  they 
burn  I  Watch  the  warm  light  flicker  over 
lip  and  brow,  and  seem  to  rest  itself  in  those 
large  radiant  eyes.  Talk  of  the  past  1  and 
plan  for  the  future!  For  in  the  dawn  of 
the  morrow  there  is  the  darkness  of  the 
thunder-cloud,  and  in  its  noon  the  bursting 
of  the  storm ! 


CHAFTEB  XLIT. 
A  CiLBBER  OF  SHIFTS  AND  CONTBIYANCEB. 

Bt  some   curious  coincidence  a  letter 
from  Lorimer  Boyd,  entirely  on  the  subject 
of  Mr.  James  Frere  and  his  doin^  or  mis- 
doings, arrived  at  the   Castle,  just  as  a 
stranger  had  inquired  for  Sir  Douglas,  and 
!  requested  to  speak  to  him  **  on  very  partic- 
!  ular  business, "  which  business  also  turned 
■  out  to  be  the  doings  and  misdoings  of  Dow- 
ager Clochnaben's  protege. 

The  stranger  declar^  himself  to  be  a 

Mr.  Mitchell,  a  detective  firom  London,  in 

search  of  a  person  calling  himself  James 

!  Frere,  but  woo  had  gone  oy  various  other 

I  names,  if  be  was  the  same  man  respecting 
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whom  Mr.  Mitchell  had  received  instruc- 
tionf ;  and  he  was  perfectly  able  to  identify 
the  said  James  Frere,  if  he  could  fall  in 
with  him,  having  known  him  well  during  a 
period  of  imprisonment  which  he  had  suf- 
fered some  years  since,  for  obtaining  money 
under  false  pretences. 

That  the  present  charge  was  for  surrepti- 
tious! v  obtaining  the  baggage  and  papers  of 
a  fellow-passenger,  who  had  been  left  at 
Jamaica,  as  was  supposed,  in  a  dying  state  — 
not  expected  to  survive  above  a  few  hours ; 
that  the  gentleman's  disease  had  turned  out 
to  be  an  abscess  on  the  liver,  which  burst, 
and  he  recovered,  and  was  on  his  way  to 
England  to  prosecute  Mr.  Frere,  and  ob- 
tain restitution,  if  possible,  of  the  property 
taken,  consisting  chiefly  of  emeralds  and 
diamonds  in  the  rough ;  gold ;  and  other 
matters,  which  could  not  so  immediately 
have  been  turned  into  cash,  as  to  make 
their  seizure  in  the  swindler's  possession 
hopeless.  Information  had  been  received 
at  Liverpool,  and  the  authorities  there  had 
been  on  the  look-out ;  but  no  person  at  all 
answering  the  description  gijen,  had  been 
seen  at  any  of  the  hotels.  The  matter  had 
been  put  into  Mitchell's  hands  and  he  had 
traced  every  passenger  that  landed  from 
the  same  ship,  except  one.  That  one  he,  at 
ength,  traced  to  a  little  public-house  in 
the  outskirts  of  Liverpool ;  and  though  the 
personal  appearance  of  the  guest  there 
seemed  the  very  reverse  of  the  man  wanted, 
the  detective  was  much  too  well  accus- 
tomed to  the  shifts  and  disguises  of  these 
chevaliers  (T  Industrie^  to  be  the  least  dis- 
couraged on  that  account.  He  requested 
to  be  shown  the  room  the  stranger  had 
occupied;  declaring  that  a  valuable  dia- 
mond ring  had  been  lost  or  purloined  dui> 
ing  his  stay.  The  irate  landlady  told  him 
that  he  might  ^^  dig  the  floor  up  "  if  he  liked ; 
that  the  room  had  been  cleaned,  and  more- 
over occupied,  since  the  gentleman  was 
there ;  that  nothing  had  been  found ; 
that  her  inn,  **  thou^  poor,  was  honest,  ** 
&c.  &c. 

Mitchell  did  not  "  dig  the  floor  up, "  but 
he  made  a  very  minute  search  in  drawers  of 
tables,  and  out-of-the-way  comers;  and 
though  he  found  little,  it  was  apparently 
enough,  for  with  a  sharp  frown,  followed  by 
a  whistle  and  a  pecuhar  smile,  he  ceased 
from  his  labors.  Mitchell  found  in  the 
grate  (which  had  not  since  had  a  fire  in  it), 
first,  the  outer  paper  of  a  small  box  which 
had  been  sealed  with  three  seals  —  two  of 
them  tolerable  impressions  of  the  initials 
and  crest  of  the  gentleman  who  had  been 
robbed,  the  third  melted  and  defaced ;  sec- 


ondly, a  twisted  cord  of  the  lone  graBs  of 
the  country  which  had  apparent^  tied  np 
a  package  of  that  size;  then  an  address 
label,  torn  across,  with  "  Jonas  Field,  Pas- 
senger,"  upon  it;  the  cover  of  an  old  let- 
ter, which  had  been  used  to  wipe  up  ink 
spilt  on  the  table,  and  being  laid  flat,  was 
found  to  be  addressed  '^  Spencer  Carew, 
Esq. ;"  and,  finally,  the  distinct  impression 
in  an  old  blotting-book  of  a  very  hurried 
direction  to  ^^Miss  Roes  at  Glenrossie,  N.  B." 

Which  last  brought  Mitchell  to  Scotland, 
and  so  into  the  presence  of  Sir  Douglas. 

It  was  James  Frere's  writing;  there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  that.  Nor  any  doabt 
that  the  sight  of  it  was  a  great  shock  to  the 
master  of  Glenrossie;  as  Mitchell  saw, 
when  he  placed  the  leaf  in  that  soldier^s 
hand,  and  observed  the  fingers  tremble  as 
they  held  it. 

The  astute  officer  looked  round  the  hand- 
some apartment  as  if  he  expected  to  see 
James  Frere  crouched  under  one  of  the 
tables,  or  emerging  from  the  crimson  cur- 
tains. 

"Miss  Ross  one  of  the  family,  I  pre- 
sume ?  '*  said  the  detective. 

"  Yes,"  said  Sir  Douglas. 

He  spoke  with  such  stem  haughtiness 
that  the  man  was  rather  put  out,  and  mut- 
tered something  about  "  the  course  of  jus- 
tice," and  bein^  there  "  in  obedience  to 
orders  from  his  "superiors,**  and  other 
such  phrases,  which  Sir  Douglas  cut  short 
by  saying,  with  a  sort  of  sorrowful  civility, 
I  am  not  blaming  you.  The  person  you 
are  in  search  of  is  not  here,  but  I  have  a 
letter  on  the  same  business  from  the  Home 
Office  in  London.  I  will  see  you  again 
when  I  have  read  through  the  papers  that 
have  been  sent  me,  and  meanwhile  my  ser- 
vants will  give  you  refreshments." 

The  Nemesis  who  was  pursuing  Frere, 
had  willed  that  the  invalid  of  Jamaica 
should  be  a  personal  friend  of  Lorimer 
Boyd,  and  that  Boyd  should  be  in  London, 
on  his  way  to  another  diplomatic  appoint- 
ment. Applications  for  assistance  to  the 
Home  and  Foreign  Office  were  instantly 
made,  and  every  help  afibrded ;  the  loss  in- 
curred being  little  less  than  the  loss  of  a 
life  of  savings  on  the  part  of  one  who  im- 
agined he  was  at  last  returning  to  enjoy 
competence  and  comfort  in  his  native  lana. 
From  Lorimer  Boyd*s  letter,  about  "the 
man  I  always  felt  sure  was  a  scoundrel  and 
impostor,**  and  from  Mitchell  the  detective 
and  his  experience.  Sir  Douglas  gleaned 
the  history  of  James  Frere  as  far  as  any 
one  could  trace  it. 

Who,  or  what  he  was,  at  the  beginning, 
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Mitchell  could  not  say.     He  wai  supposed 
to  b«  the  natural  son  of  some  gentl«*man ; 
was  well  educated  ;  and  when  very  young 
was  discharged  from  a  mercantile  house 
where  he  had  been  employed,  for  "  extra- 
ordinary irregularity  **  m  his  accounts ;    on 
which  occasion  the  head  of  the  firm  had 
seyerely  observed,  that  he  might   "think 
himself  fortunate  in  being  discharged  —  not 
progecufed,"    He  had  cone  by  the  name  of 
**  John  Delamere"  in  that  employment :  he 
dropped  that  title  for  one  still    more  aris- 
tocratic,   and    called    himself    **  Spencer 
Carew."    An  advertisement  appearing  in 
the  papers  for  a  '*  travelling  tutor  of  agree- 
able manners  and  cheerful  and  indulgent 
diqx>sition,  to  make  a  tour  with  a  youth  in 
weak  health,*'  —  he  answered  the  advertise- 
ment as  the  Rev.  Francis  Femey,  and  re- 
ferred for  his  recommendation  to  **  Spencer 
Carew,  Esq.".    The  friend  employed  to  se- 
lect a  travelling  companion  for  the  youth 
in  question,  saw  Mr.  Carew,  and  received 
the  most  satisfactory  and  brilliant  accounts 
of   the    "Rev.   Francis    Ferney."      Thoy 
trmvelled  together,  for  a  year  and  a  half; 
and  though  a  good  deal  oi  surprise  and  dis- 
content was  expressed  at  the  enormous  ex- 
penaes  incurred  under  ^Ir.  Ferney's  man- 
agement, no  steps  were  taken  till  the  friend 
who  had  inquired  into  his  qualifications,  ac- 
cidentally coming  face  to  face  with  him  at 
the  ocmntry  house  of  the  youth*s  uncle  and 
guardian,  recognised  "  Spencer  Carew"  in 
**  Francis    Ferney.**     He   was    prosecuted 
and  imprisoned.     He  then  appeared  on  the 
scene    as    a    Dissenting     minister,    "  Mr. 
Forbei,"  and  was  greatly  admired  for  his 
eloquence ;   but  having  seduced  one  of  the 
aebool  teachers  and  abandoned  her,  he  had 
to  ffiye  up  his  congregation  and  try  a  new 
path.      He  became  once  more  a  tutor,  and 
travelled  in  America  with  his  pupil ;  forged 
the  pupiFs  name  to  a  letter  of  credit,  and 
was  miprisoned.     The  next  two  years  were 
a  blank ;  no  one  could  tell  what  had  he- 
eome  of  him;  but  be  cast  up  at  Santa  Fo 
de  Bogota,  teaching  English  in  the  family 
€€  a  Spanish  merchant ;   was  caught  in  the 
▼eiy  act  of  robbing  the  strong-box  of  his 
employer;    and   would    have    been   again 
proiecated,  but  for  the  discovery  that  he 
nad  hired  the  merchant's  daughter  into  a 
•eeret  marriage,  and  that  the  scandal  of  his 
ptotecution  would  rebound  on  the  family 
that  ha<l  sheltered  him.     Was  next  hcanl 
of    in  Italy,  doing  duty  at   the   English 
chnrchea  establishe>l  on  sufferance  in  that 
kingdom.     Was  on  the  point  of  marriage 
with  a  wealthy  and  enthusiastic  spinster, 
one  recognized  him,  and  warned 


the  lady  that  he  had  a  Spanish  wife  **  be- 
yond seas."  Became  much  distressed  for 
money  in  Naples,  and  connected  himself 
with  the  worst  of  characters  there.  Planned 
the  escape  of  one  of  his  associates  condemned 
to  the  galleys  for  murder ;  succeeded  in  as- 
sisting his  evasion  with  two  of  his  compan- 
ions, was  pursued  and,  fired  upon  by  the 
soldiery,  dropped  from  the  castle  wall  into 
the  sea,  having  received  a  bayonet  wound 
on  the  back  of  his  hand :  swam  to  a  boat 
already  prepared  for  the  adventure,  and 
escaped  to  Procida  —  was  not  again  taken. 
Reappeared  in  England  in  the  emplovment 
of  a  wine  merchant ;  forged  his  employer's 
name  to  a  cheque  for  seven  hundred  and  fif- 
ty pounds,  and  disappeared.  Was  afterwards 
traced  to  Scotland,  where  it  was  discovered 
that  he  was  preaching  under  the  name  of 
James  Frere.  Disappeared  when  about  to 
be  arrested  there,  and  cast  up  again  in  Aua- 
traha.  Travelled  with  a  party  of  English- 
men who  were  cut  off  by  the  bushrangers ; 
not  without  suspicion  of  having  betrayed 
the  former,  to  those  by  whom  they  were 
robbed  and  murdered.  Took  passage  for 
England  with  the  gentleman  who  was  after- 
wards left,  in  ill-health,  at  Jamaica;  pre- 
tendinor  then  to  be  a  medical  man  on  his 
way  home  from  San  Francisco.  Possessed 
himself  of  all  the  baggage  and  valuables  of 
his  infirm  companion  (whose  life  at  that 
time  appeared  to  hang  on  a  thread),  and 
arrived  in  England  under  the  circumstan- 
ces already  explained. 

It  was  on  tne  occasion  of  his  adventure 
in  Naples  with  the  galley-slave  condemned 
for  murder,  that  Giuseppe  had  seen  him, 
swimming,  —  with  his  wounded  hand  drip- 
ping blood  as  he  shook  it  fiercely  at  his  pur- 
suers, —  followed  in  vain  by  a  rowing  boat 
full  of  chattering  and  ejaculating  soldiery, 
—  while  the  light  skiff  that  was  lying  off 
and  on,  sudclenTy  spread  her  sails,  and  car- 
ried him  swiftly  out  of  reach. 

Sir  Douglas  heard,  then,  and  read,  all 
these  particulars  respecting  the  impostor 
who  had  lived  in  such  trusted  intimacy  with 
the  inmates  of  Glenrossie :  the  successful 
rival,  in  religious  eloquence,  of  poor  Savile 
lleaton ! 

He  ordered  his  horse  and  rode,  unattend- 
ed, to  Clochnaben  Castle  :  where,  instantly 
siM^king  the  miserable  culprit,  he  taxed  him 
with  the  t'tn'U  narrated  aliove ;  and  in  stern, 
brief  words  summoned  him  to  admit  or  deny 
tl)<'tt  he  was  the  person  to  whom  this  won- 
d(;rful  oiitlint!  of  a  bad,  unprincipled  life  re- 
f»'rred. 

At  firnt,  Mr.  Jaim^H  Frere  made  very  light 
of  Sir  Douglas's  information.    He  utterly 
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denied  tliat  he  eren  understood  to  whom  or 
to  what  his  questions  referred.  Bat  on  Sir 
Douglas  saying  —  "  Beware  what  you  do ! 
—  the  detective  who  has  traced  you  is  now 
at  Glenrossie  Castle ;  —  the  gentleman  you 
have  robbed,  has  probably  by  this  time 
landed  in  England ;  —  if  you  are  indeed  the 
person  they  are  seeking,  denial  is  perfectly 
hopeless  "  —  his  ton^  changed ;  he  stood  as 
one  transfixed ;  he  trembled  from  head  to 
foot ;  and  after  a  faint  attempt  at  bravado, 
dropped  on  his  knees  and  besought  mercy  ! 

"  I  have  had  many  excuses,  a  hard  lot  to 
contend  with,"  he  stammered  out.  **  You 
would  not  surely  give  me  up  to  justice,  Sir 
Donglas  !  For  GcS's  sake  consider !  —  give 
me  time  —  give  me  means  of  escape :  I  will 
surrender  all  to  you  —  give  me  a  chance  for 
the  future !  I  have  been  starved  —  hunted 
down  —  persecuted :  let  me  fly  —  all  is  here 
in  this  very  house  that  belonged  to  that 
man ;  —  I  never  intended  to  appropriate  it  I 
The  things  were  under  my  charge  —  in  my 
cabin. 

"  Sir  Douglas,  Sir  Douglas,  let  me  es- 
cape ! "  continued  he,  with  increasing  vehe- 
mence, as  the  stem  contempt  visible  on  the 
soldier's  brow  became  mote  and  more  evi- 
dent. "  I  will  repent  —  reform !  Oh  God ! 
Consider  —  your  sister  —  is  my  wife  I " 

Sir  Douglas  started,  as  if  he  had  been 
shot  Alice  crept  round  to  him,  pale  as  a 
corpse. 

**  Let  him  go,  bbother  ! "  was  all  she 
said;  but  she  clung  to  Sir  Douglas's  arm, 
as  if  it  were  the  arm  of  the  executioner 
raised  to  strike. 

The  soft  slender  hands  locked  and  un- 


locked themselves  with  helpless  pleading, 
turning  round  his  strong  and  strenuous 
wrist.  The  pale  face  8low;ly  floated,  as  it 
were,  underneath  his,  and  looked  with 
dreadful  appeal  into  his  eyes. 

"  You  were  right,"  she  murmured,  "  that 
night  on  the  hills ;  but  I  did  not  know  it 
then  —  I  did  not  feel  it  then,  I  have  bden 
deceived.  But  let  him  go  !  Oh,  let  him 
go!" 

And  Alice  —  impassive  Alice  —  laid  ker 
white  cheek  on  the  panting  heart  of  her 
proud  soldier-brother  and  moaned,  with  ^e 
long  low  moan  of  a  wounded  animal. 

"Take  my  horse  and  begone,  wretched 
man  ! "  at  length  broke  forth  from  the  lips 
of  Sir  Douglas.  And  as  James  Frere  yet 
endeavoured  to  mutter  sentences  of  excme 
and  explanation,  and  above  all  to  assure 
Sir  Douglas  that  he  would  find  "  cveiy  firao- 
tion  of  property  correct,  including  trifles  he 
had  ventured  to  present  to  his  kind  patron* 
ess  that  morning"  —  the  kind  patroness 
proceeded  to  **  speed  the  parting  guest "  by 
the  bitter  words,  **  Don't  dirty  my  name  by 
setting  it  between  your  thieves'  teeth,  maa  I 
Get  to  one  of  your  dog-kennels  of  htding, 
out  of  the  sight  of  honest  folk.  And  the 
sooner  the  gallows  is  lifVed,  on  which  joa 
can  hang,  the  better  for  all  concerned. 
That's  my  dictum ! " 

"Ah!  whom  shall  we  trust  I"  groaned 
Sir  Doufflas,  as  the  sound  of  the  horseli 
hoofs  violently  galloping  past  Clochnaben 
towers,  smote  on  his  ear,  and  his  half-sister 
Alice  sank  shivering  in  his  tender  embraces. 
'^  Whom  shall  we  trust  if  that  man  is  a  liar, 
a  hypocrite,  and  an  assassin !  " 


Piety  and  Property.  —  An  eye  to  real 
piety  is  often  found  accompanying  an  eye  to 
real  property  ;  and  a  regard  for  Christian  char- 
acter is  not  seldom  united  with  a  sharp  look  out 
for  cash.  Else  we  should  not  see  so  frequently 
advertisements  like  this  :  — 

'*  A  Christian  ji^entleman  wishes  to  meet  with 
a  LADY  of  decided  piety,  to  keep  his  house. 
Preference  will  be  given  to  one  having  a  little 
property  of  her  own,  as  no  salary  can  be  given, 


but  a  comfortable  home  may  be  depended  on. 
Address,  including  carte,  M.  P.,  Ac." 

Doubtless,  preference  will  be  given  to  a  pretty 
face  as  well  as  to  a  pretty  property ;  or  the  appli- 
cant would  not  be  asked  to  send  her  carte. 
Indeed,  we  fancy  the  advertisement  should  have 
been  headed  "  Matrimonial, "  and  we  believe 
the  "  Christian  Gentleman  "  w©uld  not  l>e  found 
particular  in  the  matter  of  the  piety,  if  the  prop- 
erty of  the  lady  were  placed  beyond  all  doubt. 
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From  the  London  Review,  2  Mar. 
THB     NORTH    GERMAN   CONFEDERATION. 

The  first  sessioD  of  the  North  Grerman 
Pariiament  has  been  opened  at  Berlin,  with 
all  dae  form  and  solemnity,  by  the  King  of 
Prastia.  No  one  can  deny  the  greatness  of 
the  occasion ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  place  an  ex- 
aggerated estimate  upon  the  importance  of 
the  changes  which  it  signalizes,  or  of  that 
still  more  complete  devSopment  of  German 
vtnity  of  which  it  is  in  all  probability  the 
starting  point  At  this  time  last  year  Gerr 
many  was  broken  up  into  petty  States,  each 
independent  within  its  own  borders,  each 
affording  an  opening  to  foreign  intrigue, 
each  contributing,  through  the  ambition  or 
the  mutual  jealousy  of  their  rulers,  to  the 
weakneflfi  rather  than  to  the  strength  of  the 
common  Fatherland.  It  is  true,  that 
amooffst  the  people  there  was  a  deep 
jeammg  for  unity,  a  strong  sense  that  Grer- 
many  had  not  the  position  in  Europe  to 
which  her  importance  entitled  her,  an  inti- 
mate conviction  that  she  had  neither  the 
strength  for  offence  or  defence  which  prop- 
erly belonged  to  her  numerous,  brave,  and 
patriotic  population.  But  there  a[)peared 
little  or  no  prospect  of  their  aspirations 
beinff  realized.  Their  country  was  bound 
ftet  m  the  net  which  had  been  woven  round 
'  her  bj  the  events  of  centuries,  and  which 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  had  perceptibly 
tightened.  Every  successive  attempt  to 
create  a  nation  out  of  a  congeries  of  petty 
kingdoms  and  principalities  had  failed ;  and 
although  most  people  who  thought  at  all 
about  the  matter  felt  convinced  that  the 
Germans  would,  sooner  or  l%ter,  work  their 
way  to  the  desired  goal,  few  would  have 
TOntnred  a  twelvemonth  ago  to  predict  that 
the  year  1866  would  not  pass  away  before 
the  foundations  had  been  laid  of  a  new  and 
we  tmit  a  powerful  German  empire.  We 
need  not  dwell  upon  the  series  of  events  by 
winch  this  consummation  has  been  brought 
abont.  The  King  of  Prussia,  in  his  inau<ru- 
ral  address  to  the  new  Parliament,  piously 
rafo*  the  result  to  the  direct  interposition 
of  ProTidence,  which  h-is  led  Germany 
towardi  the  object  desired  by  her  people 
thrOBfrh  paths  which  were  neither  chosen 
Bar  foreseen.  But  although  we  are  ready  j 
ta  believe  that  his  Majesty  has  been,  to  a  | 

ri  extent,  an  unronscious  instrument  in 
transactions  which  have  made  him 
ewry  inch  an  emperor,  we  do  not  believe 
tkat  Count  Bl-marck  has  been  equally 
by  furprise.  The  truth  is,  that  as 
became  divided  in  consequence 


of  the  weakness  of  its  former  nominal  head, 
it  has  become  united  because  one  of  its 
States  has  acquired  a  decisive  preponder- 
ance, and  has  been  boldly  and  skilfully 
pushed  forward  to  the  front  by  a  statesman 
equally  remarkable  for  audacity  in  conceiv- 
ing great  plans,  and  for  skill  in  conducting 
them  to  a  successful  issue.  Still,  Count  Bis- 
marck could  have  done  nothing  had  he  not 
been  the  representative  of  a  strong  national 
feeling ;  or  had  he  sought  to  impose  an  or- 
ganization upon  the  country,  rather  than  to 
assist  her  in  gaining  one  adapted  to  her 
wants  and  congenial  to  her  wishes.  No  one 
can  approve  many  of  his  measures.  No  one 
can  regard  with  satisfaction  the  tortuous, 
paths  through  which  he  has  too  oiten  pursued 
his  wav.  But  he  is,  afler  all,  entitled  to  the 
sort  of  indulgence  which  we  always  grant 
to  the  founders  of  empires ;  and  above  all  to 
those  who  build  them  upon  the  solid  bases 
of  national  desires  and  of  the  natural  fitness 
of  things.  If  Germany  had  not  desired 
unity,  the  battle  of  Sadowa  might  have 
added  a  few  provinces  to  Prussia,  but  it 
would  not  have  placed  her  at  the  huad  of 
a  North  German  Confederation.  In  the 
fact  that  he  has  been  able  to  overcome  sec- 
tional jealousies,  the  opposition  of  the  minor 
sovereigns,  and  the  other  obstacles  which 
always  unpede  the  reorganization  of  a  great 
country,  lies  the  best  justification  for  the 
course  which  Count  Bismarck  has  pursued. 
The  meeting  of  the  North  German  Parlia- 
inent  is  not  only  the  fruit  but  the  sanction 
of  his  policy. 

It  is  difficult  to  read  without  some  slight 
incredulity  the  assurance  of  King  William, 
that  he  would  have  been  equally  ready  to 
become  a  subordinate  member  of  the  new 
Confederation  as  to  take  and  assume  its 
headship,  had  circumstances  called  him  to 
the  former  instead  of  the  latter  position. 
We  do  not  believe  in  the  readiness  of  any 
monarch  to  consent  to  a  limitation  of  his 
independent  authority,  and  it  is  tolerably 
well  known  that  there  was  no  great  eager- 
ness for  sel^acrifice  amongst  the  princes 
whose  devotion  to  the  general  welfare  his 
Majesty  is  pleased  to  acknowledge  in  terms 
to  which  the  real  facts  of  the  case  impart 
somewhat  of  an  ironical  character.  There 
is  more  truth,  and  also  a  more  important 
meaning  in  the  following  paragraph  of  the 
address,  in  which  the  King  dwells  upon 
the  diffi'julties  that  have  been  encountered 
in  obtaining  the  assent  of  so  many  different 
Governments  to  the  drafl  of  a  Federal  Con- 
stitution, and  urges  this  as  a  reason  why  the 
new  Parliament  should  not  hastily  disturb 
the  arrangements  that  have  been  arriyed  at. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Constitution,  as 
now  settled,  is  far  from  perfect.  It  is 
drawn  up  rather  on  Conservative  than  on 
Liberal  lines.  It  is  not  intended  to  give 
the  popular  will  the  free  play  that  many 
|>eopIe  wish,  and  that  ia  to  some  extent  de- 
sirable. It  is,  in  fact,  founded  rather  on 
the  idea  of  consolidating  a  powerful  State 
under  the  ^dance  of  a  strong  chief,  than 
of  developing  the  liberties  of  the  people 
who  are  subject  to  it.  But  we  cannot  help 
agreeing  with  the  King,  when  he  remarks, 
**  that  the  point  of  supreme  importance  at 
present  is  not  to  neglect  the  favourable  mo- 
ment for  laying  the  /oundations  of  the 
building;  its  more  perfect  completion  can 
then  safely  remain  intrusted  to  the  subse- 
quent combined  co-operation  of  the  Ger- 
man sovereigns  and  races."  There  is  an 
amount  of  truth  in  this  which  the  German 
Liberals,  who  are  discontented  with  the 
provisions  of  the  '  Constitution,  would  do 
well  to  lay  to  heart.  If  the  Assembly  re- 
fuses to  assent  to  the  draft  which  it  will  be 
their  first  duty  to  consider,  or  if  the  landta^^ 
of  the  different  States  to  which  it  must  in 
time  be  submitted  should  take  that  course, 
the  whole  scheme  of  a  North  German  Par- 
liament would  be  in  danger  of  shipwreck. 

Prussia  will  preserve  her  ascendancy  by 
means  of  the  treaties  which  she  has  extorted 
from  the  smaller  States,  but  there  will  be  no 
common  assembly  in  which*  the  people  are 
represented,  and  through  the  medium  of 
which  the  nation  may  eventually  attain  not 
only  a  more  complete  union,  but  ^  larger 
measure  of  freedom.  The  great  thing  is  to 
get  a  Federal  assembly  representing  not 
the  princes,  but  the  people,  fairly  to  work. 
It  may  be  imperfectly  constituted ;  it  may 
even  for  a  time  tend  rather  to  the  strength- 
ening of  authority  than  the  growth  of  free- 
dom. But  it  must  furnish  an  invaluable 
basis  of  operations,  and  in  the  long  run  it 
must  be  amenable  to  the  liberal  feelins  and 
the  intelligence  of  the  country.  It  will  be 
far  better  to  wait  awhile  for  the  final  crown- 
ing of  the  edifice  than  to  risk  the  loss  of 
that  which  has  been  accomplished  by 
attempting  (as  some  of  the  Liberals  are 
said  to  intend')  to  obtain  the  adoption  of 
the  Democratic  charter  of  1848.  If  they 
were  successful,  the  only  result  would  be  in- 
finite confusion  and  an  indefinite  postpone- 
ment of  the  ultimate  end  they  have  in 
view  ;  because,  although  the  assembly  might 
vote,  it  could  not  establish  such  a  constitu- 
tion without  the  consent  of  the  Several  Gov- 
ernments, and  this  would  certainly  not  -be 
given.  There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  ex- 
pect that  counsels  of  so  extreme  a  charac- 


ter will  prevail.  In  the  Federal  Parlia- 
ment itself.  Count  Bismarck,  so  far  as  we 
can  now  venture  to  anticipate,  will  have  it 
pretty  much  his  own  way.  The  real  danger 
to  the  scheme  lies  at  a  snbseqruent  stage, 
when  is  is  submitted  to  the  local  Parliaments 
of  the  different  States. 

If  there  were  no  other  motive  which 
should  induce  the  members  of  these  assem- 
blies to  ^*  strain  a  point  "  rather  than  reject 
the  constitution,  a  very  strong  inducement 
to  adopt  such  a  tourse  would  be  snpmlied  by 
the  consideration,  that  the  sooner  Northern 
Germany  assumes  a  definite,  and  something 
like  a  permament  form,  the  sooner  can  steps 
be  taken  to  enter  into  closer  relations  with 
the  Southern  States.  Although  the  King 
uses  very  guarded  lan^age  on  this  point,  it 
is  plain  that  he  or  rather  Count  Bismarck, 
has  not  relinquished  the  idea  of  bringing  the 
whole  of  Grermany  into  one  confederation, 
under  the  leadership  of  Prussia.  All  that 
is  at  present  spoken  of  is  the  formation  of 
the  Zollverein,  the  common  promotion  of 
trade,  and  a  combined  guarantee  for  the 
security  of  German  territory.  But  we  can 
easily  understand  that  if  so  much  is  uttered 
a  good  deal  is  left  unsaid,  in  deference  to 
the  susceptibilities  of  at  least  one  foreign  na- 
tion. And  yet,  as  his  Majesty  justly  ob- 
serves, there  is  no  legitimate  reason  why 
any  Power  should  regard  with  jealousy  the 
rise  of  that  German  Empire  —  stretching 
from  the  Alps  to  the  Baltic  —  which  is  the 
inevitable,  and  probably  not  the  very  dis- 
tant consummation  of  recent  events.  The 
direction  of  the  German  mind  is  peaceful. 
There  is  no  wish  for  the  conquest  of  any 
territory  inhabited  by  foreign  races,  now 
that  Denmark  has  been  successfully  de- 
spoiled of  Slesvig.  The  inclination  of  the 
people  is  industrial  rather  than  warlike, 
and  their  motto  is  very  much  like  that  of  our 
own  volunteers, "  defence,  and  not  defiance." 
Of  course,  if  any  other  nation  still  hankers 
ailer  German  soil,  and  still  nourishes  any 
desire  to  acquire  so  called  natural  bound- 
aries, we  can  well  understand  that  it  may 
look  with  disfavour  upon  a  consolidation 
and  a  common  organization  which  will  once 
for  all  defeat  the  realization  of  its  designs. 
But,  in  truth,  those  designs  —  if  they  be 
entertained  —  are  even  now  quite  hope- 
less. The  North  German  Confederation 
ought  to  be  able  to  defend  their  own  fron- 
tiers against  all  comers,  and  even  if  they 
are  not,  it  is  certain  that  at  the  first  cannon 
shot  that  was  fired  on  the  Rhine,  their  fel- 
low-countrymen south  of  the  Maine  would 
rush  to  their  assistance.  Still  it  is  desirable 
for  many  reasons,  both  of  internal  organisa- 
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tion  and  of  external  defence,  that  the  com- 
plete unification  of  the  country  should  be 
carried  out  as  soon  as  possible.  The  soon- 
er a  commencement  is  made  bj  the  conclu- 
sion of  arrangements  upon  those  points  to 
which  the  King  referred  in  his  speech,  the 
better  for  all  parties.  For  our  own  part  we 
cordially  re-echo  the  prayer  with  which  the 
Khig  concluded  his  address.  We  have  no 
other  wish  and  no  other  interest  than  that 
Germany  should  be  free,  united,  and  power- 
ful —  that  she  should  fully  realize  ^*  the 
dream  of  centuries,  the  yearning  and  striv- 
ing of  the  latest  generations."  Upon  the 
prudence,  the  wisdom,  and  above  all,  the 
moderation  of  the  deputies  now  assembled 
al  Berlin)  the  speedy  fulfilment  of  the  na- 
tional aspirations  mainly  depends.  We 
hope  that  they  will  not  prove  unworthy  of 
the  trust  reposed  in  them ;  and  that  they 
will  not,  in  grasping  at  a  shadow,  lose  the 
substance  wnich  is  within  their  reach. 


From  the  Athenaeum. 

T%e  Open  Polar  Sea:  a  Narrative  of  a  Voy- 
age of  Discovery  towards  the  North  Pole, 
m  the  Schooner  ♦*  United  States,"  By  Dr. 
1. 1.  Hayes.     (Low  &  Co.) 

When  we  parted  from  Dr.  Hayes  on  the 
occasion  of  reviewing  his  *  Arctic  Boat 
JovnTey  *  in  this  journal  (May,  1860)  we 
felt  sore  that,  unless  barred  by  circum- 
stMices  beyond  his  control,  we  should  meet 
bim  again  in  the  same  waters.  *^  On  revient 
ttrajours  k  ses  premiers  amours,**  applies 
witB  peculiar  force  to  adventurers;  and 
tliose  who  love  the  excitement  of  wild 
travel,  with  its  attendant  perils,  are  gene- 
rally found  eager  and  ready  to  set  forth 
again,  even  when  the  blood  is  no  longer 
TOang,  in  quest  of  adventures  by  flood  and 
field.  So  it  was  with  poor  Franklin,  who, 
baTing  early  imbibed  a  passion  for  the  sea, 
eagerly  seised  the  opportunity  of  passing 
from  the  —  to  him  —  dull  monotony  of  life 
ai  home  to  the  dangers  and  hardships  of 
Arctic  exploration. 

True  to  his  early  love.  Dr.  Hayes  had  no 
•ooner  returned  from  his  adventurous  voy- 
a0l|  which,  as  will  be  remembered,  involved 
Itti  little  party  and  himself  in  extraordi- 
aary  perib,  than  he  commenced  organizing 
aft  extensive  scheme  of  Arctic  search. 
The  main  features  were  to  pass  up  Smith 
ScMnd,  complete  the  survey  of  the  north 
of  Greenland  and   Grennell  Land, 


and  make  such  explorations  as  might  be 
found  practicable  in  the  direction  of  the 
North  Pole.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment manifested  no  inclination  to  equip  an 
expedition  for  the  above  purposes,  and  Dr. 
Hayes  was  therefore  under  the  necessity  of 
appealing  to  his  countrymen  to  contribute 
funds  for  the  enterprise.  These  were  at 
length  forthcoming,  and,  in  the  early  part 
of  1 860,  Dr.  Hayes  found  himself  master  of 
a  schooner  of  138  tons  burden,  with  a  crew 
of  fourteen  persons.  The  second  in  com- 
mand was  JVt.  A.  Sonntag,  who  threw  up  a 
Government  ap[V)intment  of  Associate- 
Director  of  the  Dudley  Astronomical  Ob- 
servatory to  accompany  Dr.  Hayes.  The 
small  craft  was  efficiently  equipped,  and 
nothing  was  wanting  to  make  the  expedi- 
tion successful,  except  auxiliary  steam-pow- 
er, now  found  to  be  absolutely  necessary 
for  efficient  Arctic  exploration. 

The  expedition  left  Boston  on  the  6th  of 
July,  1860,  and  returned  to  that  port  in 
October,  1861.  The  story  of  this  last  Arctic 
enterprise  is  most  stirring,  and  it  is  well  for 
Dr.  Hayes's  literary  venture  that  this  is 
the  case,  for  it  must  be  conceded  that  the 
great  number  of  works  on  Arctic  voyages 
has  somewhat  dulled  the  edge  of  curiosity 
with  which  they  were  formerly  received  bv 
the  public.  But  a  spell  of  fascination  will 
ever  cling  to  the  narrative  of  brave  and 
adventurous  travel,  and  Dr.  Hayes's  hero- 
ism and  endurance  are  of  no  common  or- 
der. 

After  a  not  unprosperous  voyage,  the 
explorers  reached  Upernavik  on  the  ^  1 2th 
of  August,  obtained  six  Esquimaux  inte> 
preters,  hunters  and  dog-drivers,  with  a 
fine  team  of  dogs,  and  then  resumed  their 
way  north.  The  schooner  battled  gallantly 
with  the  middle  ice,  dodging  enormous 
icebergs  which  continually  threatened  to 
crush  her.  One  of  these  icy  monsters  was 
upwards  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long, 
nearly  of  the  same  breadth,  and  315  feet 
above  the  water.  It  was  calculated  to  con- 
tain twenty-seven  thousand  million  cubic 
feet,  and  to  weigh  two  thousand  million 
tons.  Difficulties  now  increased  daily,  and 
besides  those  arising  from  icebergs  and  the 
pack-ice,  a  current  from  the  north  set 
strongly  against  them,  and  the  hours,  if  not 
minutes,  of  the  schooner  seemed  numbered. 
"  Off  Cape  Hatherton,"  says  Dr.  Hayes, 

"  the  scene  around  ns  was  as  imposing  as  it 
was  alarming.  Except  the  earthquake  and 
volcano,  there  is  not  in  nature  an  exhibition 
of  force  comparable  ¥rith  that  of  the  ice-fields 
of  the  Arctic  Seas.    They  close  together,  when 
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driTen  bj  the  wind  or  br  CDirents  against  the  I 
land  or  other  resisting  object,  with  tbe  pressare 
of  mittiona  of  moviag  toas,  and  tbe  crash  and 
noise  and  confiiBion  are  traly  terrific.  Wo  ' 
were  now  in  the  midal  of  one  of  the  moit  I 
thrillinj;  of  these  exhibitions  of  Polar  djaam- 1 
ici,  and  we  become  uncomfortablj  cronacioiu  | 
tbat  the  achooner  was  tD  become  a  aort  of 
draamnnieter.  Vast  ridges  were  thrown  up  i 
wherever  the  Snea  came  together,  to  be  eub- 
mer^cd  ogaio  when  the  preasure  was  exerted 
in  another  quftrter ;  and  over  the  sea  around 
OS  these  pnlsatinij  lines  of  uplift,  whirh  in  some 
caaea  reached  an  altitude  of  not  less  tbao  sixtj 
feet,  —  higher  than  our  maat-head,  —  told  of 
the  atrength  and  power  of  the  enem;  which 
was  threatening  ua.  We  hud  worked  ourselves 
into  a  triangular  spat«  furiued  h;  llio  contact 

-'  '■— -    °-"        At  first  there  i     "   " ' ' 

r>QDd,    though    I 


the  protecting  fli>ea  were  slowly  crashed  off,  I 
the  space  narrowed  little  by  little,  and  we  ' 
listened  to  the  crackling  and  crnnching  of  the  I 
ice,  and  watched  its  progress  with  conaterna- 
tioQ.  At  lengih  the  ice  touched  the  schooner, 
and  it  appeared  as  if  her  destiny  was  sealed. 
8he  groaned  like  a  conscious  thing  in  pain,  and 
writhed  and  twi.ited  as  if  to  escape  hvr  adver- 
aai7,  trcmb'ing  in  every  timber  from  truck  to  ' 
kelaon.  Her  sides  secioed  to  be  giving  way.  ' 
Her  duck  limbers  wore  bowed  up,  and  tho 
seams  of  the  deck  planks  were  opened.  I 
gave  up  for  lost  the  little  craft  which  hsd  gal- 
lantly carried  us  through  si^  many  accnea  of 
peril ;  but  her  aides  were  solid  and  her  rib< 
■trontc  ;  and  the  ice  on  the  port  side,  working 
gradually  nnrlcr  the  bilge,  at  length,  wiih  a 
jerk  which  sent  as  all  reeling,  lifted  her  out  of 
the  water;  and  the  floes,  still  preasing  on  and 
breaking,  as  they  were  crowded  together,  a  vast 
iidi:;e  was  piling  up  beneath  and  around  ns ; 
and,  as  if  with  the  elevating  power  of  a  thou- 
sand jackscrcws,  wc  found  ourselves  going 
slowly  up  into  the  air." 

The  schooner  escaped,  thoueh  Dot  with- 
out being  seriously  damaged.  Under  more 
favourable  cirdumataDces  she  was  navigated 
into  llartatene  Bay,  and  made  snug  for  tho 
winter  in  a  liarbour  to  which  Dr.  Hayes 
has  given  the  name  of  Fort  Foulke.  The 
huge  cliffs  of  the  west  coaat  of  Greenland 
rose  behind  them,  broken  in  places  by- 
ravines  in  which  the  hunters  found  large 
heniaof  deer.  In  a  single  hour  Dr.  Hayes 
killed  three,  and  men  and  doita  feasted  on 
-     .  .K..„T-„. :. 
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tenor  of  Greenland  is  favoarahle  for  the 
support  of  animal  life.  Ao  observatory 
was  erected  near  the  schooner  ;  and  when 
the  duly  rooting  work  had  be«n  organised, 


Dr.  Hayes  made  an  exploratory  joorner 
over  the  great  Mer  de  Glace  glacier  whicli 
joins  that  of  Humboll.  This  was  a  formid- 
able undertaking ;  the  temperature  h^ 
fallen  to  34°  below  zero ;  and  a  fierce 
9ti>rm  prevailed.  In  tbe  teeth  of  tbii  the 
parly  travelled  seventy  miles  over  the  ice 
at  an  altitude  of  5,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  in  the  nudst  of  a  vast  frozea 
Sahara  immeasurable  to  the  hamaa  eye. 
Yet  under  these  dilficnlties  Dr.  Hayet  mc- 
ceeded  in  taking  angles  and  vanoos  meu- 
urements  which,  having  been  repeated  in 
July,  1861.  showed  that  the  rate  of  pro- 
gress of  this  tremendous  glacier  ia  upwards 
of  a  hiindr.id  feet  daily.  Thus  what  i*  tme 
of  the  Alpine  valleys  la  true,  alio,  of  thoae 
in  Greenland.  A  great  frozen  flood  is  poni^ 
ing  continuously  down  the  west  slopes  of 
the  Greenland  continent,  the  law  of  sup- 
ply and  waste  being  the  same  in  both  cases. 

Tbe  monotony  of  the  long  and  dreary 
winter  was  diversified  b^  a  rise  of  tempera- 
ture wbii'h  snt  in  early  in  November,  Tho 
wind,  aaya  Dr.  Hayes,  writing  on  the  14tli 
of  this  month,  thoujih  blowing  steadily  for 
twenty-four  hours  from  the  north-east,  ia 
accompanied  by  remarkable  warmth.  The 
thermometer,  which  had  gone  down  to  40' 
below  zero,  now  marked  4^°.  "  I  have 
done  with  speculation.  This  temperature 
makes  mischief  with  my  theories,  as  facts 
have  heretofore  done  with  theories  of  the 
wiser  men."  Of  course  this  meteorologieal 
phenomenon  fdvours  the  theory  of  an  open 
polar  sea,  and  filled  Dr.  Ha^es  with  hope 
that  he  would  soon  navigate  its  waters.  _  A 
far  lesa  pleasant  incident  waa  the  breakii^ 
out  of  an  epidemic  among  the  d<^  The 
animals  were  attacked  by  the  aame  diseasv 
which  has  been  prevalent  for  some  yeara 
among  the  do^  in  South  Greenland.  Up 
to  tbe  lit  of  Decemlfer,  tbey  remuned  in 
perfect  health  ;  but  after  that  date  the^ 
were  seized  by  fatal  illness,  which  mani- 
fested itself  by  great  restlessneas,  funota 
barking,  and  rushing  violently  to  and  fio, 
as  if  in  mortal  dread  of  some  imaginary 
object  from  which  they  were  endeavouiing 
to  fly.  The  terrible  disease  ran  its  courae 
in  a  few  hours,  aiid  by  it  the  expedition 
'  was  rendered  nearly  doKloss.  Under  theM 
circunutance^i,  which  threatened  to  be  fatal 
to  the  expedition,  Mr.  Sonntag  undertook 
to  visit  the  Esquimaux  on  Northumberland 
Inland  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  fresh 
supply  of  these  valuable  aninuh.  Uufoi^ 
tunately,  this  officer  perished  in  the  at- 
tempt, although  the  object  of  hie  journej' 
wEKi  auccaBiful. 

Beinforced  by  dogs  and  Eaquimjuix,  Div. 
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Hajes  BOW  orpranized  a  sledge  expedition, 
and  on  tbe  16th  of  Marcli  started  up  Smith 
Sonnd.  The  incidents  of  this  journey  are 
tlirillin^.  After  encountering  innumerable 
difficulties,  Dr.  Hayes  found  himself  half 
way  across  the  Sound  with  his  party  nearly 
disabled.  To  continue  the  struucule  in  a 
body  was  out  of  the  question.  — 


'oo 


"  Tho  men  are  completely  used  up,  broken 
dcwtk,  dejected,  to  the  last  dcii^ree.  Human 
aatnre  cannot  stand  it.  There  is  no  let  up  to 
it.  Cold,  penetrating  to  the  very  pources  of 
life,  dangers  from  front  and  dangers  from  heavy 
Kfung,  labours  which  have  no  end,  —  a  heartless 
sticlLing  in  the  mud,  as  it  were  all  the  time ; 
and  then  comes  snow-blindness,  chcerlcFS 
nights,  with  imperfect  rest  in  snow-huts,  pierc- 
ine  storms,  and  unsatisfyinj:^  food.  This  the 
daily  experience,  and  this  the  daily  prospect  a- 
head ;  to-day  closing  upon  ns  in  the  same  vast 
ice jnngle  as  yesterday.  My  party  have,  I  must 
own,  good  reason  to  be  diHcouragcd ;  for  hu- 
man Mings  were  never  before  so  beset  with 
difficulties  and  so  inextricably  tao)zlcd  in  a 
wilderness.  We  got  into  a  cu^-de-anc  to-day, 
and  we  had  as  much  trouble  to  surmount  the 
lolty  barrier  which  bounded  it  as  Jran  Valjean 
to  escape  from  the  cul- de-sac- Genrot  to  the  con- 
vent vard.  But  our  convent-yard  was  a  hard 
old  floe,  scarce  better  than  the  hummocked 
barrier." 

Under  these  adverse  circumstances,  the 
disabled  men  were  sent  back  to  the  schoon- 
etf  and  Dr.  Hayes,  with  three  men  and 
fourteen  dogs,  continued  the  exploration. 
From  this  point  of  departure  to  tne  return 
of  the  forlorn  hope  to  the  ship,  Dr.  Hayes's 
narrative  reads  like  a  wild  romance.  At 
length  they  reached  GrinncU  Land.  As 
they  proceeded  north  they  experienced,  in 
eren  a  greater  degree  than  in  omith  Sound, 
the  immense  force  of  ice-pressure  resulting 
firom  the  southerly  sot  of  the  current. 
Every  point  of  land  exposed  to  the  north 
was baried  under  massive  ice.  Many  blocks, 
from  thirty  to  sixty  feet  thick,  and  of  much 
greater  breadth,  were  lying  high  and  dry 
npon  the  beach,  pushed  up  by  the  pack 
even  above  the  level  of  the  highest  tides. 
No  glaciers  were,  however,  met  with  on 
any  portion  of  Grinnell  Land. 

Struggling  on,  amidst  difficulties  which 
would  have  aiTcstcd  any  one  less  bold  or 
enduring  than  Dr.  Hayes,  the  little  party 
vere  at  length  stopped,  precisely  as  rarry 
liad  been  stopped  on  his  expedition  over 
the  ice  to  the  North  Pole,  viz.,  by  the  in- 
ellility  of  the  ice  to  bear  them.  — 

.    **  After  a  most  profound  ani  refreshing  sleep, 
fagpired  by  a  weariness  which  I  had  rarely  be- 


fore experienced  to  an  equal  degree,  I  climbed 
the  steep  hill-side  to  tho  top  of  a  ragged  cliff, 
which  I  supposed  to  be  about  eight  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  view  which 
I  had  from  this  elevation  furnished  a  solution 
of  the  cause  of  my  progress  being  arrested  on 
the  previous  day.  The  ice  was  everywhere 
in  the  same  condition  as  in  the  mouth  of  the 
bay,  across  which  I  had  endeavoured  to  pass. 
A  Droad  crack,  starting  from  the  n)iddle  of  the 
bay,  sti'etchcd  over  the  sea,  and  unidng  wiUi 
other  cracks  as  it  meandered  to  the  eastward, 
it  expanded  as  the  delta  of  some  mighty  river 
discharging  into  the  ocean,  and  under  a  water- 
sky,  which  hung  upon  the  northern  and  east- 
ern horizon,  it  was  lost  in  the  open  sea.  Staod- 
ing  against  the  dark  sky  at  the  north,  there 
was  seen  in  dim  outline  the  white  sloping  sum- 
mit of  a  noble  headland, — the  most  northern 
known  land  upon  the  globe.  I  judged  it  to 
bo  in  latitude  82°  39',  or  450  miles  from  the 
North  Pole.  Nearer,  another  bold  cape  stood 
forth  ;  and  nearer  still  the  headland,  for  which 
I  had  been  steering  my  course  the  day  before, 
rose  majestically  from  the  sea,  as  if  pushing  up 
into  the  very  skies  a  lofty  mountain  peak,  upon 
which  tho  A^inter  had  dropped  its  diadem  of 
snows.  There  was  no  land  visible  except  the 
coast  upon  which  I  stood.  Tho  sea  beneath 
me  was  a  mottled  sheet  of  white  and  dariL 
patches,  these  latter  being  either  soft  decaying 
ice  or  places  where  the  ice  had  wholly  disap- 
peared. These  spots  were  heightened  in  in- 
tensity of  shade  and  multiplied  in  size  as  they 
receded,  until  the  belt  of  the  water-sky  blended 
them  altogether  into  one  uniform  colour  of 
diirk  blue.  The  old  and  solid  floes  (some  a 
Quarter  of  a  mile  and  others  miles  across)  and 
the  massive  ridges  and  wastes  of  hummocked 
ice  which  lay  piled  between  them  and  around 
their  margins,  were  the  only  parts  of  the  sea 
which  retained  the  whiteness  and  solidity  of 
winter." 

This  was  the  crowning  feat  of  Dr. 
Flayes's  enterprise.  He  set  up  a  cairn, 
within  which  he  deposited  a  record,  stating 
that  after  a  toilsome  march  of  forty-six 
days  from  his  winter  harbour,  he  stood  on 
the  shores  of  the  Polar  basin,  on  the  most 
northerly  land  ever  reached  by  man.  The 
latitude  attained  was  81°  35' ;  that  reached 
by  Parry  over  the  ice  was  82'^  45'. 

Dr.  Hayes  regained  the  schooner  on  the 
3rd  of  June,  having  trayellcd  1,.600  miles. 
He  was  now  desirous  to  navigate  his  small 
ship  into  the  Polar  Sea,  bat  she  was  found 
to  be  far  too  much  damaged  for  such  an 
enterprise.  He  accordingly  wisely  resolved 
on  r<-turning  home  to  rent  and  add  steam- 
power  to  his  resources.  But  when  he  put 
into  Halifax  for  necessary  repairs,  he  heard 
that  his  country  was  plunged  into  civil  war ; 
and  instead  of  commanding  another  Arctic 
expedition.  Dr.   Hayes  was  placed  at  tho 
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FAITH    AND    SIGHT.— OH    HIS    NINETIETH    BIBTHDAT. 


FAITH    AND    SIGHT: 
IN  THS    ULTTSB    DATS. 

.    '  I  prae :  seqoar.' 

Thou  sajst, '  Take  np  thy  cross 

O  Man,  and  follow  me : ' 
Tlie  night  is  black,  the  feet  are  slack, 

Yet  we  would  follow  thee. 

Bat  0,  dear  Lord,  we  cry, 

That  we  thv  face  could  see  1 
Thy  blessed  face  one  moment's  space  — 

Then  might  we  follow  thee! 

Dim  tracts  of  time  divide 

Tik>se  golden  days  from  me ; 
Thy  Toiqs  comes  strange  o'er  years  of  change ; 

How  can  I  follow  thee  ? 

^mes  ftiint  and  far  thy  voice 

From  vales  of  Galilee ; 
Thy  vision  fades  in  ancient  shades  ; 

How  should  we  follow  thee  ? 

.>ifjoi. 
Unchanging  law  binds  all, 

And  Nature  all  we  see : 
Thou  art  a  star,  far  off,  too  far. 

Too  far  to  follow  thee  I 

^  Ah,  sense-bound  heart  and  blind ! 

Is  nought  but  what  we  see  ? 
Can  time  undo  what  once  was  true ; 

Can  we  not  follow  thee  ? 

Is  what  we  trace  of  law 

The  whole  of  Qod\decree  ? 
Does  our  brief  span  grasp  Nature's  plan, 

And  bid  not  follow  thee  ? 

O  heavy  cross  —  of  faith 

In  what  we  cannot  see  1 
Aj  once  of  yore  thyself  restore 

And  help  to  follow  thee  1 

If  not  as  once  thou  cam'st 

In  true  humanity, 
Come  yet  as  guest  within  the  breast 

That  bums  to  follow  thee. 

Within  our  heart  of  hearts 

In  nearest  nearness  be  : 
Set  up  thy  throne  within  thine  own  :  — 

GrO,  Lord  :  we  follow  thee. 

— Froaer'^  Magazine.  F.  T.  P. 


ON    HIS    NINETIETH    BIRTiiOAY. 
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BY  THB  AUTHOR  OF    "  JOHV   HALIFAX,  OKHTLB- 

XAH.'' 

NiNBTT  years  —  ninety  years  I 

We,  smooth  travelling  'midst  oar  paert. 

With  a  careless  onward  tread. 

Look  at  yon,  so  far  ahead, 
And  wonder  how  life's  road  appears 
At  ninety  years,  at  ninety  years  :  — 


If  the  journey  has  seem'd  long, 
If  the  days  when  you  were  young 
(Nigh  a  century  ^go  !) 
Ever  come  in  silent  show. 
With  their  forgotten  smiles  and  tewn. 
To  the  calm  eye  of  ninety  years. 


Little  the  young  mother  knew 
On  the  day  she  welcomed  yon 
To  our  old,  new,  wondrous  woiid, 
How  your  hair,  then  softly  cnrl'd. 
Would  whiten  'neath  the  hopes  and  fears 
Of  ninety  years  —  full  ninety  years  I 


Yet  that  unknown  lady  sweet, 
Who  once  guided  your  sm»U  feel, 
Watch'd  the  dawning  soul  arise 
In  the  pretty  infant  eyes  — 
Might  smile,  content,  from  happier  spheret, 
Upon  her  "  child  "  of  ninety  years. 


Gentle  spirit,  brave  as  true, 
Freshen'd  still  with  all  youth's  dew. 
Merry  heart,  that  can  ei^joy 
Simple,  fully,  like  a  boy  : 
Fear  not,  though  close  the  shadow  neart. 
At  ninety  years,  at  ninety  years. 


So  when  he  at  last  shall  come  — 

The  good  Friend  who  whispers  "  Home  **- 

"bieiy  he  come  as  tenderly 

As  babe-sleep  on  mother's  knee  1 

And  after  —  so  prays  Love  with  tears  — 

Not  ninety,  but  a  hundred  years. 
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B  rom  thr  Edinbttrgh  Review. 

liemmrf  of  the  Life  of  Warren  Hastings^ 

Jirid  Gooemor-Generaf  of  Bengal.    Oom- 

piled  from  Original  Papers,  by  the  Rev. 

G.  B.  Gleiq,  M.  a.    3  vols.  8vo.  London : 

1641. 

This  book  seems  to  have  been  manufac- 
tured in  pursuance  of  a  contract,  by  which 
the  representatiyes  of  Warren  ELastings,  on 
tbe  one  part,  bound  themselves  to  furnish 

Sapers,  and  Mr.  Gleig,  on  tbe  other  part, 
iMind  himself  to  furnish  praise.  It  is  but 
just  to  say  that  the  covenants  on  both  sides 
have  been  most  &ithfully  kept ;  and  the 
result  is  before  us  in  the  form  of  three  big 
bad  volumes,  full  of  undigested  correspon- 
dence and  undiscerninj;  panegyric 

If  it  were  worth  while  to  examine  this 
performance  in  detail,  we  could  easily  make 
m  long  article  by  merely  pointing  out  inac- 
curate statements,  inelegant  expressions, 
and  immoral  doctrines.  But  it  would  be 
idle  to  waste  criticism  on  a  bookmaker; 
and,  whatever  credit  Mr.  Gleig  ma^  have 
jnstly  earned  by  former  works,  it  is  as  a 
Tx>okmaker,  and  nothing  more,  that  he  now 
comes  before  us.  More  eminent  men  than 
Mr.  Gleig  have  written  nearly  as  ill  as  he, 
when  they  have  stooped  to  similar  drudgery. 
It  would  be  unjust  to  estimate  Goldsmith 
by  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  or  Scott  by  the 
life  of  Napoleon.  Mr.  G\e\(r  is  neither  a 
Goldsmith  nor  a  Scott ;  but  it  would  be  un- 
Hist  to  deny  that  he  is  capable  of  something 
better  than  these  Memoirs.  It  would  also, 
we  hope  and  believe,  be  unjust  to  charge 
any  Christian  minister  with  the  guilt  of 
deliberately  maintaining  some  propositions 
which  WH  find  in  this  book.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  Mr.  Giei^  has  written 
ieveral  paasasres,  which  heir  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  *'  Prince '  of  Machiavelli  that  the 

•  IVince '     of    Machiavelli     bears    to    the 

*  WTiole  Duty  of  Man,'  and  which  would 
excite  amazement  in  a  den  of  robbers,  or  on 
board  of  a  schooner  of  pirates.  But  we 
are  willing;  to  attribute  these  offences  to 
haste,  to  thoughtle-tsness,  and  to  that  disease 
of  the  understanding  which  may  be  called 
tlie  Furor  Bif}graphicwt,  and  which  is  to 
writers  of  lives  what  the  goitre  is  to  an  AI- 
^ne  Shepherd,  or  dirt-eatmg  tD  a  Negro 
•lave. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  we  shall 
beat  meet  the  wishes  of  our  readers,  if,  in- 
stead of  dwelling  on  the  fault;*  of  this  book, 
we  attempt  to  give,  in  a  way  necessarily 
bafty  and  imp^^H'ect,  our  own  view  ot  the 
USt  and  character  of  Mr.  Hastings.     Our 


feElinc^  towards  him  is  not  exactly  thnt  of 
the  Ilowte  of  Commons  which  impeached 
him  in  1787;  neither  is  it  that  of  the  lIoll^c 
of  Commons  which  uncovered  and  stood  up 
to  receive  him*  in  181S.  He  had  great 
qualities,  and  he  rendered  great  services  to 
tlie  state.  But  to  represent  him  as  a  man 
of  stainless  virtue,  is  to  make  him  ridicu- 
lous ;  and  from  regard  for  his  memory,  if 
from  no  other  feeling,  his  friends  would 
have  done  well  to  lend  no  countenance  to 
such  puerile  a^lulation.  We  believe  that, 
if  he  were  now  living,  he  would  have  suf- 
ficient judgment  and  sufficient  greatness  of 
mind  to  wish  to  be  shown  as  he  was.  He 
must  have  known  that  there  were  dark  spots 
on  his  fame.  He  might  also  have  felt  with 
pride  that  the  splendour  of  his  fame^  would 
bear  manv  spots.  He  would  have  prefer- 
red, we  are  confident,  even  the  severity  of 
Mr«  Mill  to  the  puffing  of  Mr.  Gleig.  He. 
would  have  wished  posterity  to  have  a  like- 
ness of  him,  though  an  unfavourable  like- . 
ness,  rather  than  a  daub  at  once  insipid  and 
unnatural,  resembling  neithei*  him  nor  any- 
body else.  *  Paint  me  as  I  am,'  said  Oliver 
Cromwell,  while  sitting  to  young  Lely.  *  If 
you  leave  out*the  scars  and  wrinkles,  I  will 
not  pay  you  a  shilling.'  Even  in  such  a 
trifle,  the  great  Protector  showed  both  his 
good  sense  and  his  magnanimity.  He  did 
not  wisuh.  all  that  was  characteristic  in  his 
countenance  to  be  lost,  in  the  vain  attempt 
to  give  him  the  regular  features  and  the 
smooth  blooming  cheelcs  of  the  curl-pated 
minions  of  James  the  First.  He  was  con- 
tent that  his  face  should  go  forth  marked 
with  all  the  blemishes  which  had  been  put 
on  it  by  time,  by  war,  by  sleepless  nights, 
by  anxiety,  perhaps  by  remorse ;  but  with 
valour,  policy,  authority,  and  public  care, 
written  in  all  its  princely  lines.  It  men 
truly  great  knew  their  own  interest,  it  is 
thus  that  they  would  wish  their  minds  to  be 
portrayed. 

Warren  Hastings  sprang  firom  an  ancient 
and  illustrious  race.  It  has  been  affirmed 
that  his  pedigree  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
great  Danish  sea-king,  whose  sails  were 
long  the  terror  of  both  coasts  of  the  British 
channel;  and  who,  after  many  fierce  and 
doubtful  struggles,  yielded  at  last  to  tbe 
valour  and  genius  of  Alfred.  But  the  un- 
doubted splendour  of  the  lino  of  Hastings, 
needs  no  i Illustration  from  fable.  One 
branch  of  that  line  wore,  in  the  fourtet^nth 
century,  the  coronet  of  Pembroke.  From 
another  branch  sprang  the  renowned  Cham- 
berlain, the  faithtiil  adherent  of  the  White 
Rose,  who<4e  fate  has  fiirnished  so  striking 
a  theme  both  to  poets  and  to  historians.   His 
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family 'received  from  tKe  Tudow  the  ean- 
dom  of  Hantingdon ;  which,  after  long  dis- 
podsession,  was  regained  in  our  time  by  a 
series  of  events  .scarcely  p^alleled  in  ro- 
mance. 

The  lords  of  the  manor  of  Daylesford, 
in  Worcestershire f  claimed  to  be  considered 
as  the  heads  of  this  distinguished  family. 
The  main  stock,  indeed,  prospered  less  than 
some  of  the  yonnger  shoots.  But  the 
Daylesford  fkmily,  thongh  not  ennobled, 
was  wealthy  and  highly  considered,  till, 
about  two  hundred  years  apro  it  was  over- 
whelmed in  the  great  ruin  of  the  civil  war. 
The  Hastings  of  that  time  was  a  zealous 
cavalier.  He  raised  money  on  his  own  lands, 
sent  his  plate  to  the  mint  at  Oxford,  joined 
the  royal  army,  and,  after  spending  half  of 
his  property  in  the  cause  or  King  Charles, 
was  glad  to  ransom  himself  by  making  over 
most  of  the  remaining  half  to  Speaker  Len- 
thal.  The  old  seat  at  Daylesford  still  re- 
mained in  the  family ;  but  it  could  no  longer 
be  kept  up ;  ai^d  in  the  following  generation 
it  was  sold  to  a  merchant  of  London. 

Before  the  transfer  took  place,  the  last 
Hastings  of  Daylesford  had  presented  his 
second  son  to  tie  rectory  of  the  parish  in 
which  the  ancient  residence  of  the  family 
stood.  The  living  was  of  little  value  ;  and 
the  situation  of  the  poor  cleruyman,  after 
the  sale  of  the  estate  was  deplorable.  He 
was  constantly  engaged  in  lawsuits  about 
his  tithes  with  the  new  lord  of  the  manor, 
and  was  at  length  utterly  ruined.  His  eldest 
son,  Howard,  a  well-conducted  young  man, 
obtained  a  place  in  the  Customs.  The  sec- 
ond son,  Pynaston,  an  idle  worthless  boy 
married  before  he  was  sixteen,  lost  his  wife 
in  two  years,  and  went  to  the  West  Indies, 
where  he  died  leaving  to  the  care  of  his 
unfortunate  father  a  little  orphan,  destined 
to  strange  and  memorable  vicissitudes  of 
fortune. 

Warren,  the  son  of  Pynaston,  wai  bom 
on  the  6th  of  December,  1732.  His  mother 
died  a  few  days  later,  and  he  was  left  de- 
pendent on  his  distressed  grandfather. 
The  child  was  early  sent  to  the  village 
school,  where  he  learned  his  letters  on  the 
same  bench  with  the  sons  of  the  peasantry. 
Nor  did  anything  in  his  garb  or  fare  indi- 
cate that  his  lifb  was  to  take  a  widely  differ- 
ent cdbrse  from  that  of  the  young  rustics 
with  Whom  he  studied  and  played.  But  no 
cloud  could  overcast  the  dawn  of  so  much 
genius-  lind  so  much  ambition.  The  very 
ploughmen  observed,  and  long  remembered, 
howkindly  little  Warren  took  to  his  book. 
The  daily  sight  of  the  lands  which  his  an- 
cestors had  possessed,  and  which  had  passed 
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into  the  hands  of  strangers,  filled  his  young 
brain  with  wild  fancies  and  projects.  He 
loved  to  hear  stories  of  the  wealth  and 
greatness  of  his  progenitors  —  of  their  splen- 
did housekeeping,  their  loyalty,  and  tbmr 
valour.  On  one  bright  summer  dajr,  the 
boy,  then  just  seven  years  old,  lay  on  ^ke 
bank  of  the  rivulet  which  flows  through  the 
old  domain  of  his  house  to  join  the  Lnt. 
There,  as  three-score  and  ten  yean  later  he 
told  the  tale,  rose  in  his  mind  a  scheme 
which,  through  all  the  turns  of  his  eventful 
career,  was  never  abandoned.  He  would 
recover  the  estate  which  had  belonged  to 
his  fathers.  He  would  be  Hastings  of 
Daylesford.  This  purpose,  formed  in  in- 
fancy and  poverty,  grew  stronger  as  l^ 
intellect  expanded  and  as  his  fortune  rote. 
He  pursued  his  plan  with  that  calm  bat  in- 
domitable force  of  will,  which  was  the  most 
striking  peculiarity  of  his  character.  When, 
under  a  tropical  sun,  he  ruled  fifVj  yniHigps 
of  Asiatics,  his  hopen,  amidst  all  the  caroi 
of  war,  finance,  and  legislation,  still  pointed 
to  Daylesford.  And  when  his  long  pabKe 
life,  so  singularly  chequered  with  good  and 
evil,  with  glory  anri  obloquy,  had  at  lengtli 
closed  for  ever,  it  was  to  Daylesford  thfl^he 
retired  to  diie. 

When  he  was  eight  years  old,  his  unde, 
Howard,  determined  to  take  charge  of.  him, 
and  to  give  him  a  liberal  edu(;ation.  The 
boy  went  up  to  London,  and  was  sent  to  a 
school  at  Newin;;ton,  where  he  was  well 
taught  but  ill  fed.  He  always  attributed 
the  smallness  of  his  stature  to  the  hard  and 
scanty  fare  of  this  seminary.  At  ten  he 
was  removed  to  Westminster  school,  then 
flourishing  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Nichols. 
Yinny  Bourne,  as  his  pupils  afiectionately 
called  him,  was  one  of  the  masters.  Chnr- 
chill,  Colman,  Loyd,  Cumberland,  Cowpier, 
were  among  the  students.  With  Cowper, 
Hastings  formed  a  friendship  which  neitner 
the  lapse  of  time,  nor  a  wide  dissimilar! -jr 
of  opmions  and  pursuits,  could  wholly  di»- 
sofve.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  ever 
met  after  they  had  grown  to  manhood. 
But  many  years  later,  when  the  voices  of  a 
crowd  of  great  orators  were  crying  for  Ten- 
geance  on  the  oppressor  of  India,  the*shT 
and  secluded  poet  could  image  to  himseff 
Hastings  the  Governor-General,  only  as  the, 
Hastings  with  whom  he  had  rowed  on  the 
Thames  and  played  in  the  cloister ;  and  re* 
fused  to  beheve  that  so  good-tempered  a 
fellow  could  have  done  anything  verj 
wrong.  His  own  life  had  been  spent  in 
praying,  musing,  and  rhyming  among  the 
waterlilies  of  the  Ouse.  He  had  presenred 
in   no  common  measure  the  innocence  of 
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ebildhood.  His  spirit  bad  indeed  been  8e- 
▼erelv  tried,  but  not  by  temptations  which 
impelled  him  to  any  gross  violation  of  the 
rulet  of  social  moriuity.  He  had  never 
been  attacked  by  combinations  of  powerful 
and  deadly  enemies.  '  He  had  never  been 
compelled  to  make  a  choice  between  inno- 
cence and  greatness,  between  crime  and 
ruin.  Firmfy  as  he  held  in  theory  the 
doctrine  of  human  depravity,  his  habits  were 
such,  that  he  was  unable  to  conceive  how 
far  from  the  path  of  right,  even  kind  and 
noble  natures  may  be  hurried  by  the  rage 

'    of  conflict  and  the  lust  of  dominion. 

Hastings  had  another  associate  at  West- 

nunster,  of  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to 

Biake   frequent   mention  —  Ely  ah    Impey. 

.  We  know  little  about  their  school  dieiys. 

7  But  we  think  we  may  safely  venture  to 
goesi  diat,  whenever  Hastings  wishe^l  to 
plaj  any  tricks  more  than  usually  naughty, 
be  hired  Impey  with  a  tart  or  a  ball  to  act 
at  ftff  in  the  worst  j>art  of  the  prank. 

Warren  was  distinguished  among  his 
comrades  as  an  excellent  swimmer,  boatman, 
and  scholar.  At  fourteen  he  was  first  in 
the  examination  for  the  foundation.  His 
name  in  gilded  letters  on  the  walls  of  the 
dormitory,  still  attests  his  victory  over  many 
older  competitors.  He  stayed  two  years 
longer  at  the  school,  and  was  looking  for-, 
ward  to  a  studentship  at  Christ  Church, 
when  an  event  happened  which  changed 
tlie  whole  course  of  nis  life.  Howard  Hast- 
ingp  died,  bequeathin^r  bis  nephew  to  the 
care  of  a  friend  and  distant  relation,  named 
Chiawick.  This  gentleman,  though  he  did 
not  absolutely  reluse  the  charge,  was  dc- 
■roni  to  rid  himself  of  it  as  soon  as  possible. 
Dr.  Kicbols  made  strong  remonstrances 
l^;ainst  the  cruelty  of  mterrupting  the 
itndiee  of  a  youth  who  seemed  likely  to  be 
one  of  the  first  scholars  of  the  age.  He 
CTCn  ofiered  to  bear  the  expense  of  sending 
hb^  fikvottrite  pupil  to  Oxford.  But  Mr. 
CUswick  was  inflexible.  He  thought  l£e 
Tcara  which  had  already  been  wasted  on 
hexameters  and  pentameters  quite  sufficient 
He  had  it  in  liis  power  to  obtain  for  the  lad 
a  writership  in  the  service  of  the  East  India 
Conipjny.  Whether  the  young  adventurer, 
when  once  shipped  ofi*,  made  a  fortune,  or 
4ied  of  a  liver  complaint,  he  equally  ceased 
to  be  a  burden  to  anybody.  Warren  was 
accordingly  removed  from  Westminster 
ichool,  and  placed  for  a  few  months  at  a 
coounercial  academy,  to  study  arithmetic 
•ad  book-keepinff.  In  January,  1 750,  a  few 
days  after  he  had  completed  his  seventeenth 

Sir»  he  sailed  for  Bengal,  and  arrived  at 
destination  in  the  October  following. 


He  was  immediately  placed  at  a  desk  in 
the  Secretary's  office  at  Calcutta,  and  la- 
boured there  during  two  years.  Fort 
William  was  tht;n  a  purely  commercial 
settlement.  In  the  soutn  of  India  the  en- 
croaching policy  of  Dupleix  had  transformed 
the  servants  of  the  English  company,  against 
.their  will,  into  diplomatists  and  generals. 
The  war  of  the  succession  was  raging  in 
the  Camatic ;  and  the  tide  had  been  sud- 
denly turned  against  the  French  by  the 
genius  of  young  Bobert  Clive.  But  in 
Bengal,  the  European  settlers,  at  peace  with 
the  natives  and  with  each  other,  were 
wholly  occupied  with  Ledgers  and  Bills  of 
lading. 

After  two  years  passed  in  keeping  ac- 
counts at  Calcutta,  Hastings  was  sent  up  the 
country'  to  Cossimbazar,'a  town  which  lies 
on  the  Hoogly,  about  a  mile  from  Moorshed- 
abad,  and  which  then  bore  to  Moorshedabad 
a  relation,  if  we  may  compare  small  things 
withgreat,  such  as  the  city  of  London  bears 
to  Westminster.  Moorshedabad  was  the 
abode  of  the  prince  who,  by  an  authority 
ostensibly  denved  from  the  Mogul,  but 
really  independent,  ruled  the  three  great 
provinces  of  Bengal,  Orissa,  and  Babar. 
At  Moorshedabad  were  the  court,  the  ha- 
rem, and  the  public  offices.  Cossimbazar 
was  a  port  and  a  place  of  trade,  renowned 
for  the  quantity  and  excellence  of  the  silks 
which  were  sold  in  its  marts,  and  constantly 
receiving  and  sending  forth  fleets  of  richly 
laden  barges.  At  this  important  point,  the 
Company  had  established  a  small  factory 
subordinate  to  that  of  Fort  William.  Here, 
during  several  years,  Hastings  was  employed 
in  making  bargains  for  stuffs  with  native 
brokers.  While  he  was  thus  engaged,  Sur- 
ajah  Dowlah  succeeded  to  the  government, 
and  declared  war  against  the  English.  The 
defenceless  settlement  of  Cossimbazar,  ly- 
ing close  to  the  tyrant's  capital,  was  in- 
stantly seized.  Hastings  was  sent  a  prison- 
er to  Moorshedabad;  but,  in  consequence 
of  the  humane  intervention  of  the  servants 
of  the  Dutch  Company,  was  treated  with 
indulgence.  Meanwhile  the  Nabob  marched 
on  Calcutta;  the  governor  and  the  com- 
mandant fled;  the  town  and  citadel  were 
taken,  and  most  of  the  English  prisoners 
perished  in  the  Blackhole. 

In  these  events  originated  the  greatness 
of  Warren  Hastings.  The  fugitive  cover i- 
or  and  his  companions  had  taken  refuge  .on 
the  dreary  islet  of  Fulda,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Iluogl^'.  They  were  naturally  de- 
sirous to  obtain  full  information  respecting 
the  proceedings  of  the  Nabob ;  and  no  per- 
son seemed  so  likely  to  furnish  it  as  Ilast- 
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iDgB,  who  Ttta  a  prisoner  at  larfie  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  court. 
He  thus  became  a  diplomatic  agent,  and 
BOOH  established  a  high  character  for  ability 
and  resolution.  The  iri'ason  whii-h  at  a 
lalcT  period  was  fatal  to  Surajah  Dowlah, 
was  already  in  progress  ;  and  Hastings  was 
admitted  to  the  deliberationa  of  the  con- 
spirators. But  the  tame  for  striking  had 
not  arrived.  It  was  ntoenary  to  jpoMpone 
the  execution  of  the  design;  and  Hastings, 
who  was  DOW  in  extreme  peril,  fled  to 
Fulda. 

Soon  afW  his  arrival  at  Fnlda,  the  expe- 
dition from  Madras,  commaDded  by  CUre, 
appeared  in  the  Hooglj*.  Warren,  young, 
intrepid,  and  excited  probabl]'  by  thu  ex~ 
ample  of  the  Commander  of  tlie  Forces, 
who,  having  like  himself  been  a  menrantile 
ajjent  of  tlie  Company,  had  be«n  turaed  by 
public  csIamiticB  into  a  soldier,  determined 
to  serve  m  the  ranks.  During  the  early 
opeiations  of  the  war  he  carried  a  musket 
But  the  quick  eye  of  Clive  soou  perceived 
ihttt  the  head  of  the  young  vcJlunCeer 
would  be  more  useful  than  his  arm.  When 
after  the  battle  of  Plassey,  Meer  JafBer  was 
proclaimed  Nabob  of  Bengal,  Hastings  wai 
appointed  to  reside  at  the  court  of  the  new 
prince  as  agent  for  the  Company. 

He  remutied  at  Mooi-sbcdabad  till  the 
year  1761,  when  he  became  a  member  of 
CounL-il,  and  was  consequently  forced  to 
reside  at  Calcutta.  This  was  during  the  in- 
terval between  Olive's  first  and  second  ad- 
ministration —  an  intierval  which  has  lefl 
on  the  fame  of  the  East  India  Company  a 
btain,  not  wholly  effaced  by  many  years  of 
just  and  humane  government.  Mr.  Vansit- 
tart,  the  Governor,  was  at  the  head  of  a 
new  and  anomalous  empire.  On  the  one 
side  was  a  band  of  English  liinctionaries, 
daring,  intelligi'nt,  eager  to  be  rich.  On 
the  other  side  iras  a  great  native  popula- 
tion,  helpless,  timici,  acrustomed  to  crouch 
under  oppression.  To  keep  the  stronjier 
race  from  preying  on  the  weaker,  was  an 
undertaking  whi<  b  tasked  to  the  utmost  the 
talents  and  energy  of  Clive.  Vansitta't, , 
with  lair  intentions,  was  a  feuble  and  effi- 1 
cient  ruler.  The  m^ister  caste,  aa  was  natu- 1 
T^,  broke  looie  from  all  restraint ;  and  then 
was  seen  what  we  believe  to  be  the  most 
frightful  of  all  spectacles,  the  streniith  of 
civilisation  without  its  mercy.  To  all  other 
despotism  there  is  a  check;  imperfect,  in- 
deed, and  liable  to  grws  abuse,  bntstjU  suf- 
ficient to  preserve  society  from  the  last  ex- 
treme of  miw-ry.  A  time  comes  when  the 
evils  of  submi'sioD  aru  olivioualy  greater 
than  tboM  of  reaiataiice;   when  fear  itself  [ 


begets  a  sort  of  conrage ;  when  a  couvnl- 
■ive  burst  of  popular  ragu  and  deepair  warm 
tyraotE  not  to  presume  too  lar  on  tlie  pa- 
tience of  mankind.  But  against  misgoTcm- 
ment  such  as  then  afflicted  Bengal,  it  waa 
impossible  to  struggle.  He  superior  in- 
telligence and  energy  of  tbe  dooiii 
class  made  their  power  inwstible.  A 
of  Bengalees  against  Englishmen,  was 
a  war  of  sheep  against  wolves,  of  i 
against  demons.  The  onl^  prot«c 
the  conquered  could  Gad  was  in  the  moi 


period,  they  found.  Bat  at  first,  HiigH«lt 
power  came  among  them  nnacoompaiued 
by  English  morality.  There  was  an  intai^ 
val  between  the  time  at  which  they  became 
our«ubjects,  and  the  time  at  which  we  b»- 
gan  to  reflect  that  we  were  bound  to  dil> 
chai^  towards  them  the  duties  of  mler^ 
During  that  interval,  the  business  of  a  sei^ 
vant  of  the  Company  was  simply  to  wrii^ 
out  of  the  natives  a  hundred  or  two  bun-  . 
dred  thousand  pounds  as  speedily  aa  powi 
ble,  that  he  might  return  home  before  hi* 
had  suffered  from  the  I 


marry  a  peer's  daughter,  to  buy  rotten  bar- 
roughs  in  Cornwall,  and  to  give  balls  in  St. 
James's  Square.  Of  the  conduct  of  Haot- 
iuifsatthis  time,  little  is  known;  bat  tbtt 
little  that  is  known,  and  the  ciiciimstance 
that  little  is  known,  must  be  considersd  ■■ 
honourable  to  him.  He  could  not  protect 
the  natives ;  all  that  he  could  do  waa,  to  ab- 
n  plundering  and  c 

tain  that  at  this  time  he  continued  pov; 
and  it  is  equally  certain,  that  by  onieltf 
and  diabonesty  be  mi^iht  easily  haTe  became 
rich.  It  is  certain  that  he  was  never  charged 
with  having  borne  a  share  in  the  aboni 
which  then  prevailed;  and  it  is  almoM 
equally  certain  that,  if  lie  had  borne  asbara 
in  those  abuses,  the  able  and  bitter  enenuet 
who  afterwards  persecuted  him,  would  not 
have  fhiled  to  discover  and  to  proclaim  lui 
sailt.  The  keen,  severe,  and  even  maleT»- 
lent  scru^ny  to  which  Lis  whole  public  liA 
was  subjected  —  a  scrutiny  unparalleled,  m 
we  believe,  in  the  history  of  mankind — u,io 
one  reapeut,  advantageous  to  his  reputation. 
It  brought  manj'  lamentable  blemishea  to 
li^ht ;  hut  it  entitles  him  to  be  conadered 

Eure  from  every  blemish  which  has  not  been 
rought  to  light. 
Tbe  truth    is    that   the   temptadoM*  to 
which  BO  many  English  I'niictioDariet  jriel^ 
ed  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Taisiiturt.  went   not 
he    ruling   pas- 
Hfl  waa  not 
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Bqnesndih  in  pecnniBrj  traiuBctions ;  but 
be  waa  neither-  sordid  nor  repieions.  He 
was  ftr  too  enlightened  a  man  to  look  on  a 
forest  enpire  merely  as  a  buccanier  would 
look  OB  a  galleon.  Had  hit  heart  been 
mndi  wone  than  it  wbb,  hia  understanding 
mmld  have  preserved  him  from  that  ex- 
treantj  of  baseness.    ""  —  ""  


exn.  perhaps  an  unprincipled  stateai 
■tiU  be  was  a  stateiman,  and  not  a 


In    1764,   Ha«in; 

H»  had  realised  oi 
tone;  and  that  moderate  fortune  ». 
I   nothing,  partly  by  his 


The 


manl^WDent. 

pears  to  have  acted  very  generously, 
greater  part  of  his  savings  he '  lefl  in  Den- 
gal,  hoping  probably  to  obtain  the  high 
nmiT  en  India.  But  high  usury  and  bad 
MCvritj  Et^nerally  go  together;  and  Hast-, 
inM  loat  both  interest  and  principal. 

He  remained  four  yeure  lu  Engiunil.  Of 
Im  UA  at  this  time  very  little  is  knowu.  | 
Bat  it  baa  been  asserted,  and  ia  highly  pro- 1 
bsble,  that  liberal  atudies,  and  ^he  society  i 
of  men  of  letters,  occapied  a  ([reat  part  of 
bia  time.  It  is  to  be  remembered  lo  his 
henonr,  that  in  dais  when  the  languages 
of  tba  Eut  were  regardeil  by  other  ser- 
vattta  of  the  Compa'uy  merely  as  the  means 
of  eommaoicatiiig  with  neavera  and  moo- 
er^hangers,  his  enlar^^ed  and  aceom- 
plitbed  Dund  sought  in  Asiatic  learning  for 
new  Jbrnu  of  intellectual  enjoyment,  and 
for  new  Tiewi  of  government  and  society. 
Perhaps,  like  most  persons  who  have  paid 
mneh  attention  to  departments  of  knowl- 
edge which  lie  out  uf  the  common  track,  i 
ha  was  inclined  to  uve'rate  the  valne  of  his  ' 
(STOnrite  stndiei.  He  conceived  that  the  ' 
niltintion  of  Persian  literature  might  with  ' 
■drftntage  be  made  a  part  of  the  liberal 
education  of  an  Eng1t^fa  pcntleman  ;  and 
he  drew  np  a  plan  with  that  view.  It  is 
MUd  that  the  Univenity  of  O^iford,  in 
which  Oriental  learning  had  never,  since 
the  revival  of  letters,  been  wholly  neglect- 
ed, was  to  be  the  SL'at  of  the  institution 
whiuh  he  contemplated.  An  endowment 
wu  expected  from  the  munlfictnee  of  the 
Caopany ;  and  professors  thoroughly  com- 
petent U>  interpret  Hafiz  and  Ferdusi 
wan  to  lie  engagid  in  the  East.  Hasting 
eiUed  on  Johuwin,  with  the  hope,  as  it 
weiid  ceein,  of  interesting  in  his  prtgect 
•  ■MB  who  enjoyed  the  liigheet  liter^  rep- 
MuioB,  and  who  was  particnlarly  con- 
■  aBCt#d  with  Oxford.  The  interview  ap- 
^^  MB*  lo  h«ve  left  on  Johnson's  mind  a  meet 


favourable  impression  of  the  talents  and 
attainments  of  his  visiter.  Long  after, 
when  Hastings  was  ruling  the  immense 
population  oi  British  India,  the  old  phit 
ofopher  wrote  to  him,  and  referred  in  the 
most  courtly  terms,  though  with  n^at  dig- 
nity,  to   tbuir  short  but   agreeable   inter- 

Hastiuss  soon  bejiaii  to  look  acain 
towards  India.  He  had  Httle  to  attaclibUn 
to  Engl&nd ;  and  his  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments were  great  He  solicited  his  M 
masters  the  Directors  for  employment. 
They  acceded  to  his  request,  with  high 
compliments  both  to  bis  abilib'es  and  toUa 
integrity,  and  appointed  him  a  Member  of 
Council  at  Madras.  It  would  be  unjost 
not  to  mention,  that  though  forced  to  bor- 
row mouey  for  his  outfit,  he  did  not  with- 
draw an^  portion  of  the  sum  which  he  bad 
appropriated  to  the  relief  of  hii  distressed 
relations.  In  the  spring  of  1769  he  em- 
barkeil  on  board  of  the  "Duke  of  Grafton,' 
and  commenced  a  voy^e  dislinguisbed  by 
incidents  whieh  might  mrnish  matter  Ibr  a 

Among  the  passengers  in  the  '  Duke  of 
Grafton '  pas  a  German  of  the  name  of 
ImhoS*.  He  called  himaelf  a  baron,  hut  he 
was  in  distrepsed  circmnstances ;  and  waa 
going  out  to  Madras  aa  a  portrait  painter,  la 
the  hope  of  picking  up  some  of  the  pagodas 
which  were  then  lightly  got  and  as  lightly 
spent  by  the  English  in  India.  The  baron 
was  accompanied  by  his  wifb,  a  native,  we 
have  somewhere  read,  of  Archangel.  Thit 
youngwoman,  who, bom  under  the  Arctic 
circle,  was  destined  to  play  the  part  of  a 
Queen  under  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  had  an 
agreeable  person,  a  cultivated  mind,  and 
manders  in  the  highest  degree  engaging. 
She  despised  her  husband  heartily,  and,  as 
the  story  which  we  have  to  tell  sufficiently 
proves,  not  without  reason.  She  was  in- 
terested by  the  conversation  and  flattered 
by  the  attentions  of  Hastinn.  The  utns- 
tion  was  indeed  perilous,  so  place  is  *>- 
propitious  to  the  formation  either  of  cloae 
friendship,  or  of  deadly  enmities  as  an< 
Indiaman.  There  are  very  few  peo|rf«- 
who  do  not  find  a  voyajce  which  lasts  seve- 
ral months  insupport ably  dull.  Anything 
is  welcome  which  may  break  that  long  mo- 
notony —  S'  sail,  a  shark,  an  albatross,  a  man ' 
overboard...  Moat  passengers  find  some  re-' 
source  in  eating  tmce  as  many  meals  as  oa 
land.  Bu^the  frreat  device*  lor  killing  the 
time  are,  quarrelling  and  flirting.  The  fa- 
cibties  for  both  these  exciting  purauiu  aro- 
great  The  inmates  of  the  ibtp  are  throwa- 
together  far  nun«  than  in  any  coontry-eeM 
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or  boarding-lioiise.  None  can  esoape  from 
the  rest  except  by  imprisonmff  himself  in 
a  cell  in  which  he  can  hardfy  tarn.  All 
food,  all  exercise,  is  tieJcen  in  company. 
Ceremony  is  to  a  great  extent  hamshed. 
It  is  every  day  in  the  power  of  a  mischiev- 
ous person  to  inflict  innumerable  annoy- 
ances ;  it  is  every  day  in  the  power  of  an 
amiable  person  to  confer  little  services,  it 
not  seldom  happens  that  serious  distress 
and  danger  caU  forth  in  genuine  beauty 
and  deformity  heroic  virtues  and  abject 
vices,  which,  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of 
good  society,  might  remain  during  many 
vears  unknown  even  to  intimate  associates, 
tinder  such  circumstances  met  Warren 
Hastings  and  the  Baroness  Imhoff;  two 
persons  whose  accomplishments  would 
have  attracted  notice  in  any  court  of  Eu- 
rope. The  gentleman  had  no  domestic 
ties.  The  lady  was  tied  to  a  husband  for 
whom  she  had  no  r^ard,  and  who  had  no 
regard  for  his  own  nonour.  An  i^tach- 
ment  sprang  up,  which  was  soon  strength- 
ened by  events  such  as  could  hardly  have 
occurred  on  land.  Hastings  fell  ill.  The 
baroness  nursed  lum  with  womanly  tender- 
ness, gave  him  his  medicines  with  her  own 
hand,  and  even  sate  up  in  his  clbin  while 
he  slept  Long  betore  the  'Duke  of 
Grafton '  reached  Madras,  Hastings  was  in 
love.  But  his  love  was  of  a  most  charac- 
teristic description.  Like  his  hatred^^like 
his  ambition,  like  all  his  passions,  ii^^as 
strong,  but  not  impetuous.  It  was  calm, 
deep,  earnest,  patient  of  delay,  unconquer- 
able by  time.  Imhoff  was  called  into 
council  by  his  wife  and  his  wife's  lover. 
It  was  arranged  that  the  baroness  should 
institute  a  suit  for  a  divonse  in  the  courts 
of  Franconia;  that  the  baron  should  afford 
every  facility  to  the  proceeding ;  and  that,^ 
during  the  years  which  might  elapse  be- 
fore tbe  sentence  should  be  pronounced, 
they  should  cooytinue  to  live  together.  It 
was  also  agreed  that  Hastings  should  bo- 
stow  some  very  substantial  marks  of  grati- 
tude on  the  complaisant  husband ;  and 
should,  when  Uie  marriage  was  dissolved, 
make  the  lady  hk  wife,  and  adopt  the 
children  whom  she  had  already  Ixnne  to 

Imhoff. 

We  are  not  inclined  to  judge  either  Hast- 
ings or  the  baroness  severely.  There  was 
undoubtedly  much  to  extenuate  their  fitult 
But  we  oan  by  no  means  concur  with  the 
Bev.  Mr.  Cleig,  who  carries  his  partiality 
io  00  injudicious  an  extreme,  as  to  describe 
ilie  conduct  of  Imhoff — conduct  the  base- 
ness of  which  is  the  best  excuse  for  the 
iQven  —  as  *  wise  and  judicious.* 


At  Madras,  Hastings  found  die  trade  of 
the  Company  in  a  verv  disoiganised  itate. 
His  own  tastes  would  have  led  him  ratfaer 
to  political  than  to  commercial  puranili; 
but  he  knew  that  the  favour  of  his  emplov* 
ers  defended  chiefly  on  theur  dividaiMs, 
and  their  dividends  depended  chiefly  on  the 
investment.  He  therefore,  with  great  judg- 
ment, detennined  to  ap[dy  his  ynfotam 
mind  for  a  time  to  tliis  department  of  hiMi 
ness;  which  had  been  much  negloeiacU 
'since  the  servants  of  the  Company  kad 
ceased  to  be  clerks,  and  had  become 
riors  and  negotiators. 

In  a  venr  few  months  he  effected  ma  

portant  reform.  The  Directors  notified  Io 
him  their  high  approbation,  and  were  so 
much  pleased  with  his  conduct,  that  they 
determined  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  the 
government  of  BengaL  Early  in  1772  he 
quitted  Fort  St.  Greorge  for  his  new  poet. 
The  Imhoffs,  who  were  still  man  and  wifiif 
accompanied  him,  and  lived  at  Cakmtta'oa 
the  same  wise  and  judicious  plan '  (we  qaote 
the  words  of  Mr.  Gleig)  which  they  had 
already  followed  during  more  than  two 
years.  • 

When  Eastings  took  his  seat  at  the  head 
of  the  council  board,  Bengal  was  still  flOfV* 
envHi  according  to  the  system  which  Qive 
had  devised  —  a  system  which  was,  perhapi, 
skilfully  contrived  for  the  purpose  of  faol- 
itating  and  concealing  a  great  revolatioB, 
but  which,  when  that  revolution  was  eooi- 
plete  and  irrevocable,  could  produce  BOCh» 
ing  but  inconvenience.  There  weve  two 
governments,  the  real  and  the  ostenable. 
The  supreme  power  belonged  to  the  Cboift* 
pany,  and  was  in  truth  the  most  deopolic 
power  that  can  be  conceived.  The  mdy 
restraint  on  the  English  masters  of  tibie 
country  was  that  which  their  own  jnstioe 
and  humanity  imposed  on  them.  There 
was  no  constitutional  check  on  their  will, 
and  resistance  to  them  was  utterly  hope- 
less. 

But  though  thus  absolute  in  reali^,  the 
English  had  not  yet  assumed  the  style  of 
sovereignty.  They  held  their  territones  as 
vassals  of  the  throne  of  Delhi ;  tlMyraiaed 
their  revenues  as  collectors  appointed  hj 
the  imperial  oipunistdon  ;  their  public  Mai 
was  inscribed  with  the  imperial  titles;  aad 
thebr  mint  struck  only  the  imperial  coia. 

There  was  siill  a  nabob  or  Beipigal,  who 
stood  to  the  English  rulers  of  his  counter  ia 
the  same  relation  in  which  Augustuhu  stood 
to  Odoacer,  or  the  last  Merovinffiaas  to 
Chsjrles  Msjrtel  and  I'epin.  He  uved  at 
Moorshedabad,  surrounded  by'prinoely  ms|^ 
nifioenoe.     He  was  approached  with  the 
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outward  marks  of  reyerence,  and  hb  name 
was  used  in  public  instruments ;  bat  in  the 
govemment  of  the  count*  y  be  bad  leas  real 
tnaxe  than  tbe  youngest  writer  or  cadet  in 
tlie  Company'i  service. 

^Che  Engusb  council  which  represented 
the  Companj  at  Calcutta,  was  constituted 
on  a  very  different  plan  from  that  which 
luM  anoe  been  adopted.  At  present  the 
(SoTenor  is,  as  to  all  executive  measures, 
absdlnte.  He  can  declare  war,  conclude 
peace,  appoint  public  functionaries  or  re- 
more  tfaem,  in  opposition  to  the  unanimous 
sense  of  those  wno  sit  with  him  in  counciL 
HbbSjr  are,  indeed,  entitled  to  know  all  that  is 
done,  to  discuss  all  that  is  done,  to  advise, 
to  remonstrate,  to  send  home  protests.  But 
it  is  with  the  governor  that  the  supreme 
power  resides,  and  on  him  that  the  whole 
responsibility  rests.  This  system,  which 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Dun- 
das  in  spite  of  the  strenuous  opposition  of 
Mr.  Bnike,  we  conceive  to  be  on  the  whole 
the  best  that  was  ever  devised  for  the  gov- 
enunent  of  a  country  where  no  materials 
can  be  found  for  a  representative  constitu- 
tion. In  tbe  time  of  Hastings  the  jgovemor 
had  only  one  vote  in  council,  and,  m  case  of 
an  equsi  division,  a  casting  vote.  It  there- 
fore luwpened  not  uni'requentlpr  that  he  was 
ovennleu  on  the  gravest  questions ;  and  it 
was  possible  that  he  might  be  wholly  ez- 
doded,  for  years  t^rether,  from  the  real  di- 
rection of  public  afiairs. 

The  English  functionaries  at  Fort  Wil- 
liam had  as  yet  paid  little  or  no  attention  to 
the  internal  govemment  of  Bengal.  The 
only  branch  of  politics  with  which  they 
mneh  busied  themselves  was  negotiation 
with  the  native  princes.  The  p^oe,  the 
administration  of  justice,  the  details  of  the 
collection  oi  revenue,  they  almost  entirely 
n^ected.  We  may  remark  that  the  phras- 
eology of  the  Company's  servants  still  bears 
the  traces  of  this  state  of  things.  To  this 
day  they  always  use  the  word  *  political '  as 
synonymous  with  *  diplomatic*  We  could 
nsme  a  gentleman  still  living,  who  was  de- 
scribed by  the  highest  authority  as  an  in- 
▼alnable  public  servant,  eminently  fit  to  be 
at  the  head  of  the  departments  of  finance, 
rerenue,  and  justice,  but  unfortunately 
qoifta  i^orant  of  all  political  business. 

The  internal  government  of  Bengal  the 
Bo||^  rulers  delegated  to  a  great  native 
minister,  who  was  stationed  at  Moorshed- 
abad.  All  military  affairs,  and,  with  the 
osoeptmo  of  what  pertains  to  mere  ceremo- 
nial, all  foreign  affairs,  were  withdrawn 
Iran  his  control ;  but  the  other  depart- 
ments of  tbe  adinini:«tration  were  entirely 


confided  to  him.  His  own  stipend  amoont- 
ed  to  near  a  hundred  thousand  pound  ster» 
ling  Sryear.  The  civil  list  of  the  nabobs, 
amounting  to  more  than  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds  a-year,  passed  through  the 
minister's  hands,  and  was  to  a  great  extent, 
at  his  disposal.  The  collection  of  the  reve- 
nue, the  superintendence  of  the  household 
of  the  j^rince,  the  administration  of  justice, 
the  mamtenance  of  order,  were  left  to  this 
high  functionary ;  and  for  the  exercise  of 
his  immense  power  he  was  responsible  to 
none  but  the  British  masters  of  the  coun- 
try. 

A  situation  so  important,  lucrative,  and 
splendid,  was  naturally  an  object  of  ambi* 
tion  to  the  ablest  and  most  powerful  na- 
tives. Clive  had  found  it  difficult  to  de- 
cide between  conflicting  pretensions.  Two 
candidates  stood  out  prominently  from  the 
crowd,  each  of  them  the  representative  of  a 
race  and  of  a  religion. 

The  one  was  Mahommed  Reza  Khan,  a 
Mussulman  of  Persian  extraction,  able,  ac* 
tive,  religious  alter  the  fashion  of  his  people, 
and  hichly  esteemed  by  them.  In  England, 
he  mignt  perhaps  have  been  regarded  as  a 
corrupt  and  greedy  politician.  But  tried 
by  the  lower  standard  of  Indian  morality, 
he  might  be  considered  as  a  man  of  integri- 
ty and  honour. 

His  competitor  was  a  Hindoo  Brahmin, 
whose  name  has,  by  a  terrible  and  melan* 
choly  event,  been  inseparably  associated 
with  that  of  Warren  Hastings  —  tbe  Maha- 
ngah  Nuncomar.  This  man  had  played  an 
important  part  in  all  the  revolutions  which, 
since  the  time  of  Surajah  Dowlah,  had 
taken  place  in  Bengal.  To  the  considera- 
tion which  in  that  country  belongs  to  h^h 
and  pure  caste,  he  added  the  weight  which 
is  derived  from  wealth,  talents  and  experi- 
ence. Of  his  moral  character  it  is  difficult 
to  give  a  notion  to  those  who  are  acquaint- 
ed with  human  nature  only  as  it  appears  in 
our  island.  What  the  Italian  is  to  ' 
Englishman,  what  the  Hindoo  is  to  the 
ian,  what  the  Bengalee  is  to  other  Hi] 
that  was  Nuncomar  to  other  Bei  _ 
The  physical  organization  of  the  Bengalee 
is  feeole  even  to  effeminacy.  He  lives  in  a 
constant  vapour  bath.  His  pui  suits  are 
sedentary,  his  limbs  delicate,  his  movements 
languid.  During  many  ages  he  has  been 
trampled  upon  by  men  of  oolder  and  more 
hardy  breeds.  Courage,  independence, 
veracity,  are  cjualities  to  which  his  constitu- 
tion and  his  situation  are  equally  unfavour- 
able. His  mind  bears  a  singular  analogy  to 
his  body.  It  is  weak  ev«i^  to  belpleasqw, 
for  purposes  of  maaly  resistance ;    but  its 
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•appleness  and  its  tact  move 'the  children  of 
sterner  climates  to  admiration  not  unmin- 
gled  with  contempt.  All  those  arts  which 
are  the  natural  defence  of  the  weak,  are 
more  familiar  with  this  subtle  race  than  to 
the  Ionian  of  the  times  of  Juvenal,  or  to  the 
Jew  of  the  dark  ages.  What  the  horns  are 
to  the  bufialo,  what  the  paw  is  to  the  tiger, 
what  the  sting  is  to  the  bee,  what  beauty, 
according  to  the  old  Greek  song,  is  to  wo- 
man, deceit  is  to  the  Bengalee.  Large 
promises,  smooth  excuses,  elaborate  tissues 
of  circumstantial  falsehood,  chicanery,  per- 
jury, forgery,  are  the  weapons,  ofFensive 
and  defensive,  of  the  people  of  the  Lower 
Ganges.  All  those  millions  do  not  furnish 
one  sepoy  to  the  armies  of  the  Company. 
But  as  usurers,  as  money-changers,  as  sharp 
legal  practitioners,  do  class  of  human  beings 
can  bear  a  comparison  with  them.  With  Si 
his  soflncbs,  the  Bcn^lee  is  by  no  means 
placable  in  his  enmities,  or  prone  to  pity. 
The  pertinacity  with  which  he  adheres  to 
his  purposes,  yields  only  to  the  immediate 
pressure  of  fear.  Nor  does  he  lack  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  courage  which  is  often  want- 
ing in  his  masters.  To  inevitable  evils  he 
is  sometimes  found  to  oppose  a  passive 
fortitude,  such  as  the  Stoics  attributed 
to  their  ideal  sage.  An  European  warrior 
who  rushes  on  a  battery  of  cannon  with  a 
loud  hurrah,  will  shriek  under  the  surgeon's 
knife,  and  fall  into  an  agony  of  despair 
at  the  sentence  of  death.  But  the  Ben- 
fralce  would  see  his  country  overrun,  his 
houbc  laid  in  aj^hes,  his  children  murdered 
or  dishonoured,  without  hanng  the  spirit 
to  strike  one  blow,  he  has  yet  been  known 
to  endure  torture  with  the  firmness  of  Mu- 
cius,  and  to  mount  the  scaffold  with  the 
steady  step  and  even  puke  of  Algernon 
Sydney. 

In  Nuncomar,  the  national  character  was 
strongly  and  with  exaggeration  personified. 
The    Company's  servants  had  repeatedly 

(ected  him  in  the  most  criminal  intrigues. 
I^one  occasion  he  brought  a  false  charge 
_  '  It  another  Hindoo,  and  tried  to  sub- 
stahCate  it  by  producing  forged  documents. 
On  another  occasion  it  was  discovered  that, 
while  professing  the  strongest  attachment 
to  the  English,  he  was  engaged  in  several 
conspiracies  against  them ;  and  in  particu- 
lar that  he  was  the  Medium  of  a  corres- 
pondence between  the  court  of  Delhi  and 
the  French  authorities  in  the  Camatic. 
For  these  and  similar  practices,  he  had  been 
long  detained  in  confinement.  But  his 
talents  and  influence  had  not  only  pro- 
cured his  liberation,  but  had  obtained  for 


him  a  certain  deo:ree  of  consideration  eren 
among  the  British  rulers  of  his  countrr. 

Clive  was  extremely  unwilling  to  pboe  a 
Mussulman  at  the  head  of  the  adnunistn- 
tion  of  Benj^al.  On  the  other  liand,  be 
could  not  bring  himself  to  confer  immense 
power  oji  a  man  to  whom  every  sort  <lf 
villany  had  repeatedly  been  brought  home. 
Therefore,  though  the  nabob,  ovef  whom 
Nuncomar  had  by  intrigue  acquired  great 
influence,  begged  that  the  artiul  Hindoo 
mi^ht  be  intrusted  with  the  ^ovismment, 
Chve,  after  some  hesitation,  decided  honest* 
ly  and]  wisely  in  favour  of  Mahommed 
Reza  Khan,  who  had  held  his  high  office 
seven  years  when  Hastings  became  Gover- 
nor. An  infant  son  of  Meer  Jaffier  was 
now  nabob ;  and  the  guardianship  of  the 
young  prince's  person  had  been  confined  to 
the  minister. 

Kuncomar,  stimulated  a|  once  by  en- 
pidity  and  malice,  had  been  constantly  at- 
tempting to  undermine  his  succesaftd  rvnSL 
This  was  not  difficult.  The  rerennesof 
Bengal,  under  the  administration  estabfish- 
ed  by  Clive,  did  not  yield  snch  a  snrplns  as 
had  been  anticipated  by  the  company ;  lor, 
at  that  time,  the  most  absurd  noti(»8  were 
entertained  in  England  respecting  tihe 
wealth  of  India.  Palaces  of  porphyry, 
hunsT  with  the  richest  brocade,  heaps  of 
pearls  and  diamonds,  vaults  from  which 
pagodas  and  gold  mohurs  were  measured 
out  by  the  bushel,  filled  the  imagination 
even  of  men  of  business.  Nobody  seemed 
to  be  aware  of  what  nevertheless  was  most 
undoubtedly  the  truth,  that  India  was  a 
much  poorer  country  than  countries  which 
in  Europe  are  reckoned  poor — than  Ire- 
land, for  example,  than  Portugal,  or  than 
Sweden.  It  was  confidently  believed  by 
Lords  of  the  Treasury  and  Members  for 
the  City,  that  Bengal  would  not  only  de- 
fray its  own  charges,  but  would  afibra  an 
increased  dividend  to  the  proprietors  of 
Indian  stock,  and  large  relief^  to  the  Eng- 
lish finances.  These  absurd  expectations 
were  disappointed ;  and  the  directors,  nat- 
uralljr  enough,  chose  to  attribute  the  dis- 
appDintment  rather  to  the  mismanagement 
of  Mahommed  Rcza  Ehan,  than  to  their 
own  ignorance  of  the  country  intrusted  to 
their  care.  They  were  confirmed  in  their 
error  by  the  agents  of  Nuncomar;  for 
Nuncomar  had  a^nts  even  in  LeadenhaU 
Street.  Soon  after  Hastings  reached  Cal- 
cutta, he  received  a  lett(T  addressed  by  the 
Court  of  Directors,  not  to  the  council  gene- 
rally, but  to  himself  in  particular.  He  was 
directed  to  remove  Mahommed  Beza  Khan, 
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to  arrest  him,  to«ri'tber  with  all  his  family 
and  all  bis  partizans,  and  to  institute  a 
•trict  inqairy  into  the  whole  administra- 
tion of  the  prorince.  It  was  added,  that 
the  GoTemor  would  do  well  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  assistance  %£  Nuneomar  in  the 
inreadgation.  The  vices  of  Nuneomar 
were  acknowledged.  But  even  from  his 
^ces,  it  was  said,  much  advantage  might 
at  inch  a  conjecture  be  derived;  and, 
tlKMigh  he  could  not  safelv  be  trusted,  it 
might  still  be  proper  to  encourage  him  by 
hopes  of  reward. 

Th^  Governor  bore  no  good -will  to 
Nuneomar.  Many  years  before,  they  had 
known  each  other  at  Moorshedabad ;  and 
then  a  quarrel  had  risen  between  them, 
which  all  the  authority  of  their  superiors 
coold  hardly  compose.  Widely  as  they 
T^difiered  in  most  points,  they  resembled 
each  other  in  this,  that  both  were  men  of 
unlbrgiving  natures.  To  Mahommed  Reza 
Khan,  on  the  other  hand,  Hastings  had  no 
feelinfliof  hobtility.  Nevertheless  he  pro- 
ceeded to  execute  the  instructions  of  the 
Company  with  an  alacrity  which  he  never 
showed,  except  when  instructions  were  in 
perfect  conformity  with  his  own  views. 
He  had,  wisely  as  we  think,  determined  to 
get  eid  of  the  svatem  of  double  government 
in  Beneal.  The  onlers  of  the  directors 
furnished  him  with  the  means  of  effecting 
hia  parpose,  and  di.^pensed  him  from  the 
necesuty  of  discussing;  the  matter  with  his 
conoci).  He  took  his  measures  with  his 
nsoal  vigour  and  dexterity.  At  midnight, 
the  palMe  of  Mahommed*  Reza  Khan,  at 
Moonhedabad,  was  Hurrounded  by  a  bat- 
CalioD  of  sepovs.  The  minister  was  roused 
fiNNn  his  slumbers,  and  informed  that  he 
was  a  prisoner.  With  the  Mussulman 
gnritT,  he  bent  his  head  and  submitted 
himseu  to  the  will  of  God.  He  fell  not 
alone.  A  chief  named  Scbitab  Roy  had 
been  intrusted  with  the  government  of 
Babar.  His  valour  and  his  attachment  to 
the  Eoglisli  had  more  than  once  been  sig- 
nally proved.  On  that  memorable  day  on 
which  the  people  of  Patna  saw  from  their 
walte  the  whole  army  of  the  Mogul  scat- 
tered by  the  little  band  of  Captain  Knox, 
the  voice  of  the  British  conquerors  assigned 
the  palm  of  gallantry  to  the  brave  Asiatic. 
*  1  never,'  said  Knox,  when  he  introduced 
Scliitab  Roy,  covert;d  with  bloofl  and  duHt, 
to  the  English  functionaries  assembled  in 
the  filctory  —  *  I  never  saw  a  native  fight  so 
helbre.'  fct-hitab  Roy  was  involved  in  the 
min  of  Mahommed  Rexa  Khan,  was  de- 
prived of  hit  government,  and  was  placed 


under  arrest.  The  members  of  the  comlcil 
received  no  intimation  of  these  measures 
till  the  prisoners  were  on  their  road  to 
Calcutta. 

The  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  mi- 
nister was  postponed  on  different  pretences. 
He  was  detained  in  an  easy  confinement 
during  many  months.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  great  revolution  which  Ha.stings  had 
planned  was  carried  into  effect.  The  office 
of  minister  was  abolished.  The  internal 
administration  was  transferred  to  the  ser- 
vants of  the  Company.  A  hyatem  —  a  very 
imperfect  system  it  is  true  —  of  civil  and 
c*riminal  justice,  under  En^lii»h  superin- 
tendence, was  established,  i  The  nabob  was 
no  longer  to  have  even  an  ostensible  share 
in  the  government ;  but  he  wan  still  to  re- 
ceive a  considerable  annual  allowance,  and 
to  be  surrounded  with  the  8tate  of  sove- 
reignty. As  he  was  an  infant,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  provide  guardians  for  his  person 
and  property.  His  person  was  intrusted 
to  a  lady  of  his  father's  harem,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Munny  Begum.  The  of- 
fice of  treasurer  of  the  household  was  be- 
stowed on  a  son  ot  Nuneomar,  named 
Groordas.  Nyneomar's  services  were  want- 
ed, yet  he  could  not  safely  be  trusted  with 
power ;  and  Ha.<tliigs  thought  it  a  master- 
stroke of  poru^y  to  reward  the  able  and  un- 
J>rinciplea  parent  by  promoting  the  inof- 
ensive  child. 

The  revolution  completed,  the  double 
govornment  dissolved,  I  he  Comi)any  install- 
ed in  the  full  sovereignty  of  Bengal,  Hast- 
ings had  no  motive  to  treat  the  late  minis- 
ters with  rigour.  Their  trial  had  been  put 
off  on  various  pleas  till  the  new  organiza- 
tion was  complete.  They  were  then  brought 
before  a  committee,  over  which  the  Crover- 
nor  presided.  Schitab  Roy  was  speedily 
acquitted  with  honour.  A  formal  apology 
was  made  to  him  for  the  restraint  to  which 
he  had  been  subjected.  All  the  Eastem 
marks  of  respi-ct  were  bestowed  on  him. 
He  was  clothed  in  a  robe  of  honour,  pre- 
sented with  jewels  and  with  a  richly  har- 
nessed elephant,  and  sent  back  in  state  to 
Patna.  But  his  health  had  suffered  from 
confinement ;  his  hi<>h  spirit  had  been  cru- 
elly wcunded  ;  and  noon  after  his  liberation 
he  died  of  a  broken  heart. 

The  innocence  of  Mahommed  Reza  Khan 
was  not  so  clearly  establi>hed.  But  the 
Governor  was  not  di^^posed  to  deal  harshly. 
After  a  long  hearin[(,  in  which  Nuneomar 
appeared  »s  the  accuser,  and  displayed  botti 
the  art  and  the  inveterate  rancour  which 
distinguished    him,    Hastings    pronounced 
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tiiat  the  charges  had  not  been  made  out, 
and  ordered  the  fallen  minister  tp  be  set  at 
liberty. 

•  Nuncomar  had  purposed  to  destroy  the 
Mussulman  administration,  and  to  rise  on 
its  ruins.  Both  his  malevolence  and  his 
^pidity  had  been  disappointed.  Hastings 
had  made  him  a  tool  — bad  used  him  for  the 
purpose  of  accomplishing  the  transfer  of 
the  government  from  Moorsbedabad  to  Cal- 
cutta, from  native  to  European  hands.  The 
rival,  the  enemy,  so  long  envied,  so  impla- 
cably persecuted,  had  l^n  dismissed  un- 
at.  The  situation  so  long  and  ardently 
red  had  been  abolished.  It  was  natural 
that  the  Governor  should  be  from  that  time 
an  object  of  the  most  intense  hatred  to  the 
vindictive  Brahmin.  As  yet,  however,  it 
was  necessary  to  suppress  such  feelings. 
The  time  was  coming  when  that  long  ani- 
mosity was  to  end  in  a  desperate  and  dead- 
ly struggle. 

In  the  mean  time,  Hastings  was  compeU- 
^  to  turn  his  attention  to  foreign  afiairs. 
The  object  of  his  diplomacy  was  at  this  time 


(kther  and  the  opfH'eflBar  of  the  people ;  be 
just  and  nr^just,  moderate  and  rapacioiis.* 
The  directors  dealt  with  India,  as  the 
church,  in  the  good  old  timei»  deadt  with  a 
heretic.  They  delivered  the  victim  over  to 
the  executioners,  wfch  an  earnest  reqaest 
that  all  possible  tenderness  might  be  shown. 
We  bv  no  means  accuse  or  suspect  than 
who  framed  these  despatches  of  ii}npoorisy» 
It  is  probaUe  that,  writing  fifteen  t£oasand 
miles  from  the  place  where  their  ordeis 
were  to  be  carried  into  effect,  their  never 
perceived  the  ^ross  inconsistency  of  which 
they  were  guiU^.  But  the  incons^ftenoj 
was  at  once  manifest  to  their  lieatenant  at 
Calcutta,  who,  with  an  empty  treasury,  with 
an  unpaid  army,  with  his  own  salary  oAea 
in  arrear,  with  deficient  crops,  with  govern* 
ment  tenants  daily  running  away,  was  called 
upon  to  remit  home  another  half  nuUioii 
without  faiL  Hastings  saw  that  it  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  him  to  disr^ard  ei- 
ther the  moral  discourses  or  the  pecuniary 
requisitions  of  his  employers.  Being  fisroed 
to  disobey  them  in  something,  he  had  to 


simply  to  get  money.  The  finances  of  his  i  consider  what  )^ind  of  disobedience  they 
government  were  in  an  embarrassed  state ;  I  would  most  readily  pardon ;  afid  he  corxect- 
and  this  embarrassment  he  was  determined  I  ly  judged,  that  the  safest  course  would  be  to 


to  relieve  by  some  means,  fair  or  foul.  The 
principle  which  directed  all  his  dealinsgi 
with  nis  neighbours  is  fully  expressed  by 
the  old  motto  of  one  of  the  great  prtfdatory 
faihilies  of  Teviotdale  —  *  Thou  snalt  want 
ere  I  want/  He  seems  to  have  laid  it  down, 


neglect  the  Sermons  and  to  find  tlie  Ba* 
pees. 

A  mind  so  fertile  as  his,  and  so  litUd  r^ 
strained  by  conscientious  scruples,  roeedi- 
Iv  discovered  several  modes  of  Teheviiig 
the  financial  embarrassments  of  the  govern- 


as  a  fundamental  proposition  which  could  ment..  The  allowance  of  the  Nabob  of 
not  be  disputed,  that  when  he  had  not  as ,  Bengal  was  reduced  at  a  stroke  from 
many  lacs  of  rupees  as  the  public  service  I  £820,000  a-year  to  half  that  sum*  The 
required,  he  was  to  take  them  from  any- 1  Company  had  bound  itself  to  pay  nearly 
body  who  had.  One  thing,  indeed,  is  to  be  j  £800,000  a  year  to  the  Great  Mogul,  as  a 
said  in  excuse  for  him.  The  pressure  ap-  i  mark  of  homage  for  the  provinces  whioh 
plied  to  him  by  his  employers  at  home,  was  |  he  had  intrusted  to  their  care ;  and  thoj 
such  as  only  the  highest  virtue  could  have  j  had  ceded  to  him  the  districts  of  Corah  and 
withstood  —  such  as  lefl  him  no  choice  ex- ;  Allahabad.  On  the  plea  that  the  Mogul 
oept  to  commit  great  wroujirs  or  to  remgn  ,  was  not  really  independent,  but  mere^  a 
his  high  post,  and  with  that  post  all  his  tool  in  the  hands  of  others,  Hastingfl.  deter- 
hopes  of  fortune  and  distinction.  It  is  per- 1  mined  to  retract  these  concessions.  He 
fectly  true,  that  the  directors  never  enjoined  ,  accordingly  declared  that  the  '  Ei^lish 
or  applauded  any  crime.  Far  firmn  it.  |  would  pay  no  more  tribute,  and  sent  troops 
Whoever  examines  their  letters  at  that  time,  |  to  oocupv  Allahabad  and  Corah.  The  sit- 
will    find   there,   many  just  and   humane  |  nation  of  these  places  was  such,  Huit  there 


sentiments,  many  excellent  precepts;  m 
short,  an  admirable  circle  of  political  ethics. 
But  every  exhortation  is  modified  or  nul- 
lified by  a  demand  for  money.  *•  Grovern 
lenientlVf  and  send  more  money ;  practise 
strict    justice    and    moderation    towards 


would  be  little  advantage  and  great  expense 
in  retaining  them.  I&tings,  who  wanted 
money  and  not  territory,  determined  to  sell 
them.  A  purchaser  was  not  wanting.  The 
rich  province  of  Oude  had,  in  the  oeneral 
dissolution  of  the  Mogul  Empire,  fidlen  to 


neighbouring  powers,  and  send  more  mon-  the  share  of  the  great  Mussulman  house, 
ey ; '  this  is  m  truth  the  sum  of  almost  all  by  which  it  is  still  governed.    AHout  twen- 


the  instructions  that  Hastings  ever  re- 
ceived from  home.  Now,  these  instructions 
being  interpreted,  mean  simply,  *Be   the 


ty  years  a^o,  this  house,  by  the  pemuwon 
oif  the  British  government,  assumed  the 
royal  title;  but,  in  the  time  of  Warren 
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Hattiiigi,  loeli  an  aftramption  would  ba^e 
been  ooDsidered  by  the  Mahommedans  of 
India  aa  a  monfltrons  impiety.  The  Prince 
at  Oode,  though  he  held  the  power,  did  not 
iwntore  to  nse  the  style  ot  aovereignty. 
To  the  M)pellation  of  nabob  cr  yicerov,  he 
added  mil  of  Tizier  of  the  monarchy  of 
ffindoatan — just  as  in  the  laat  century  the 
eieetOfs  of  Saxony  and  Brandenburg, 
though  independent  of  the  Emperor,  and 
often  in  arms  against  him,  were  proud  to 
style  tbemselyee  his  Grand  Chamberlain 
and  Grand  Marshall  Sojah  Dowlah,  then 
nabob  mier,  was  on  excellent  terms  with 
the  English.  He  had  a  lar^e  treasure. 
AHahabad  and  Corah  were  so  situated  that 
they  mig^t  be  of  nse  to  him.  and  could  be 
of  none  to  the  Company.  The  buyer  and 
seller  toon  came  to  an  understanding ;  and 
the  provinces  which  had  been  torn  m>m  the 
Mttnil  were  made  over  to  the  government 
of  Oode  for  about  half  a  million  sterling. 

Bat  there  was  another  matter  still  more 
iaqmrtant  to  be  settled  by  the  vizier  and 
the  Governor.  The  fate  of  a  brave  people 
waa  to  be  decided.  It  was  decided  in  a 
mmaner  which  has  left  a  lasting  stain  on  the 
fiune  of  Hastings  and  of  England. 

The  people  of  Central  Asia  had  alwavs 
been  to  the  inhabitants  of  India,  what  the 
wixriora  of  the  German  forests  were  to  the 
fobjects  of  the  decaying  monarchy  of 
Bome.  The  dark,  slender,  and  timid  Hin- 
doo ahrank  from  a  conflict  with  the  strong 
amacle  and  jresolute  spirit  of  the  fair  race, 
which  dwelt  beyond  the  passes.  '  There  is 
reeaon  to  believe  that,  at  a  period  anterior 
to  the  dawn  of  r^ular  history,  the  people 
who  spoke  the  rich  and  flexible  Sanscrit 
elUDe  from  regions  lying  far  beyond  the 
Hyphasia  and  the  Hystaspes,  ana  imposed 
tneir  yoke  on  the  children  of  the  soil.  It 
ii  eertain  that,  during  the  last  ten  centuries, 
a  toceeaston  of  invaders  descended  from 
the  west  on  Hindostan ;  nor  was  the  course 
pf  conquest  ever  turned  back  towards  the 
•ecthig  snn,  till  that  memorable  campaign, 
in  which  the  cross  of  Saint  George  was 
planted  on  the  walk  of  Ghizni. 

The  emperors  of  Hindostan  themselves 
came  from  the  other  side  of  the  great 
noontain  ridge;  and  it  had  always  been 
their  practice  to  recruit  their  army  from  the 
hardy  and  valiant  race  from  which  their  own 
iUoitrions  house  sprang.  Among  the  mili- 
tary adventurers  who  were  allured  to  the 
MlMnl  standards  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cabal  and  Candahar,  were  con«picnous 
several  gallant  band.«,  known  by  the  name 
c€  the  Bohillas.     Tlieir  services  had  been 


rewarded  with  lai*ge  tracts  of  land  —  ileilr 
of  the  spear,  if  we  may  use  an  expression 
drawn  from  an  analogous  state  of  things  — 
in  that  fbrtile  plain  through  which  the  Ram- 

finga  flows  from  the  snowy  heights  of 
nmaon  to  join  the  Ganges.  '  In  the  gene- 
ral conftision  which  followed  the  death  of 
Annmffzebe,  the  warlike  colony  became 
virtually  independent  The  Rohillas  were 
distinguished  from  the  other  inhabitants  of 
India  by  a  peculiarly  fair  complexion. 
They  were  more  honourably  distinguished 
by  valour  in  war,  and  by  skill  in  the  arts  of 
peace.  While  anarchy^  raged  from  Lahore 
to  Cape  Comorin,  their  little  territory  en- 
joyed the  blessings  of  repose  under  the 
guardianship  of  courage.  Agriculture  and 
commerce  flourished  among  them;  nor 
were  they  negligent  of  rhetoric  and  poetry. 
Many  persons  now  living  have  heard  aged 
men  talk  with  I'egret  of  the  golden  days, 
when  the  Afghan  princes  ruled  in  the  vale 
of  Rohilcund. 

Sujah  Dowlah  had  set  his  heart  on  add- 
ing this  rich  district  to  his  own  principality. 
Right,  or  show  of  right,  he  had  absolutely 
none.  His  claim  'v^as  in  no  respect  better 
founded  than  that  of  Catherine  to  Poland, 
or  that  of  the  Bonaparte  family  to  Spain. 
The  Rohillas  held  their  country  by  exactly 
the  same  title  by  which  he  held  bis;  and 
had  governed  their  country  far  better  than 
his  had  ever  been  governed.  Nor  were 
they  a  people  whom  it  was  perfectly  safe  to 
attack.  Their  land  was  indeed  an  open 
plain,  destitute  of  natural  defences^  but 
their  veins  were  full  of  the  high  blood  of 
Afghanistan.  As  soldiers,  they  had  not  the 
steadiness  which  is  seldom  found  except  in 
company  with  strict  discipline ;  but  their 
impetuous  valour  had  been  proved  on  many 
fields  of  battle.  It  was  said  that  their  chiefs, 
when  united  by  common  p«'ril,  could  bring 
eighty  thousand  men  into  the  field.  Sigsdi 
Dowlah  had  himself  seen  them  fight,  and 
wisely  shrank  firom  a  conflict  with  them. 
There  was  in  India  one  army,  and  only  one, 
a^inst  which  even  tho:<e  proud  Caucasian 
tnbes  could  not  stand.  It  had  been  abun- 
dantly proved  that  neither  tenfold  odds,  nor 
the  martial  ardour  of  the  bol<U^t  Asiatic 
nations,  could  avail  aught  against  English 
science  and  resolution.  Was  it  possible  to 
induce  the  governor  of'  Bt-ngal  to  let  out  to 
hire  the  irresistible  energies  of  the  imperial 
people  —  the  skill,  against  which  the  ablest 
chiefi  of  Hindostan  were  helpless  as  infants 
—  the  discipline,  which  had  so  often  tri- 
umphed over  the  frantic  struggles  ot  fanati- 
cism   and     despair  —  the    unconquerable 
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British  courage,  which  is  never  so  sedate 
and  stubborn  as  towards  the  close  of  a 
doubtful  and  murderous  day  ? 

This  was  what  the  Nabob  Vizier  asked, 
and  what  Hastings  granted.  A  bargain 
was  soon  struck.  Each  of  the  Negotiators 
had  what  the  other  wanted.  Hastings  was 
in  need  of  funds  to  carry  on  the  govern* 
ment  of  Bengal,  and  to  send  remittances  to 
London ;  ana  Sujah  Dowlah  had  an  ample 
revenue.  Sujah  Dowlah  was  bent  on  sub- 
jugating the  Rohillas;  and  Hasting  had 
at  nis  disposal  the  only  force  by  which  the 
Bohillas  could  be  subjugated.  It  was  agreed 
that  an  English  army  should  be  lent  to  the 
Nabob  Vizier,  and  that,  for  the  loan,  he 
shoiUd  pay  £400,000  sterlinjr,  besides  de- 
fraying all  the  charge  of  the  troops  while 
employed  in  his  service. 

'  I  really  cannot  seet'  says  the  Bev.  Mr. 
Gleig,  *  upon  what  grounds,  either  of  politi- 
cal or  moral  justice   this  proposition  de- 
serves to  be  stigmatized  as  infamous.'    If 
we  understand  the  moaning  of  words,  it  is 
infainous  to  commit  a  wicked  action  for  hire, 
and  it  is  wicked  to  engage  in  war  without 
provocation.     In  this  particular  war,  scarce- 
ly one  aggravating  circAmKtance  was  want- 
ing.   The  object  of  the  RohiUa  war  was 
this  —  to  deprive  a  lar<re  population,  who 
had  never  done  us  the  least  harm,  of  a  good 
government,  and  to  place    them,  against 
their  will,  under  an   execrably  bad  one. 
Nay,  even  this  is  not.  all.    England  now  de- 
scended far  below  the  level  even  of  those 
petty  German  princes,  who,  about  the  same 
tame,  sold  us  troops  to  fight  the  Americans'. 
The  hussar-mongers  of  Hesse  and  Anspach 
had  at  least  the  assurance  that  the  expedi- 
tions on  which  their  soldiers   were  to  be 
employed,  would  be  conducted  in  confor- 
mity with   the  humane  rul(»s   of  civilized 
warfare.     Was  the  llohilla  war  likely  to  be 
so  conducted  ?    Did  the  Governor  stipulate 
that  it  should  be  so  conducted  ?    He  well 
knew  that  the  power  which  he  covenanted 
to  put  into  Sujah  Dowlali's  hands,  would, 
in  all  probability,  be  atrociously  abused ; 
and  he  required  no  guarantee,  no  promise 
that  it  should  not  be  so  abused.    He  did 
not  even  reserve   to   himself  the  right  of 
withdrawing  his  aid  in  case  of  abuse,  how- 
ever gross.    Mr.  Gleig  repeate  Mi^or  Scott's 
absurd  plea  that  Hastings  was  justified  in 
letting  out  English  troops  to  slaughter  the 
Bohillas,  because  the  Bohillas  were  not  of 
Indian  race,  but  a  colony  from  a  distant 
countrv.     What  were   the  English   them- 
selves ?    Was  it  for  them,  to  proclaim  a  cru- 
sade for  the  expulsion  of  all  intruders  from 
the  countries  watered  by  the  Ganges  ?    Did 


it  lie  in  their  mouths  to  contend  ibat  m  for- 
eign settler,  who  establisbei^  an  empire  in 
India,  is  a  caput  lu/nnum7  What  would 
thev  have  said  if  any  other  pow^  had  on 
such  a  ground,  attacked  Madras  or  Calvatta, 
without  the  slightest  provocation  ?  Such  a 
defence  was  wanting  to  make  the  in&iny 
of  the  transaction  complete.  The  atrocity 
of  the  crime,  and  the  hypocrisy  of  the  apolo- 
gy, are  worthy  of  each  other. 

One  of  the  three  brigades  of  which  the 
Bengal  army  consisted,  was  sent  under  Col- 
onel Champion  to  join  Sujah  Dowlah's  ibr- 
ces.    The  Bohillas  expostulated,  entreated. 
offered  a  large  ransom,  but  in  vain.    They 
then  resolved  to  defend  themselves  to  tM 
last.    A  bloody  battle  was  fought.    'The 
enemy,'   says    Colonel    Chammon,    'gave 
proof  of  a  good  share   of  military  know- 
ledge;  audit  is  impossible  to  describe  a 
more  obstinate  firmness  of  resolution  than 
they  displayed.'    The  dastardly  Boverdsn 
of  Oude  fled  from  the  field.    The  Enghsh 
were  left  unsupported ;  but  their  fire  and 
their  charge  were  irresistible.    It  was  not,  - 
however,  till  the  most  distinguished  ohiefii 
had  fallen,  fighting  bravely  at  the  headt^f 
their  troops,  that  the  Bohilla  ranks  gave 
way.    Then  the  Nabob  Vizier  and  his  rab- 
ble made  their  appearance,  and  hastened  to 
plunder  the  camp  of  the  valiant  enemies, 
whom  they  had  never  dared  to  look  in  the 
face.    The  soldiers  of  the  Company,  trained 
in  an  exact  discipline,  kept  unbroken  order, 
while    the    tents    were  pillaged  by  these 
worthless  allies.    But  many    voices  were 
heard  to  exclaim,  '  We  have  had  all   the 
fighting  and  these  rogues  are  to  have  all  the 
profit.' 

Then  the  horrors  of  Indian  war  were  let 
loose  on  the  fair  valleys  and  cities  of  BohiU 
cund.  The.  whole  country  was  in  a  blase. 
More  than  a  hundred  thousand  people  fled 
from  their  homes  to  pestilential  jungles, 
preferring  famine  and  fever,  and  the  haunts 
of  tigers,  to  the  tjTanny  of  him,  to  vhom  an 
English  and  a  Christian  government  had, 
for  shameful  lucre,  sold  their  substance  and 
their  blood,  and  the  honour  of  their  wives 
and  daughters.  Colonel  Champion  remon- 
strated with  the  J^abob  Vizier,  and  sent 
strong  representations  to  Fort  William; 
but  the  Governor  had  made  no  conditions 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  war  was  to  be 
carried  on.  He  had  troubled  himself  about 
nothing  but  his  forty  lacks ;  and,  though 
he  might  disapprove  of  Sujah  Dowlah's  wan* 
ton  barbarity,  ne  did  not  think  himself  en- 
titled to  interfere,  except  by  offering  adnce. 
This  delicacy  excites  the  admiration  of  the 
reverend  biographer.      *  Mr.  Hasting^*,'  he 
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im '  coald  not  himself  dictate  to  the  Na- 
bob, nor  pennit  the  commander  of  the 
Companjr's  troops  to  dictate  how  the  war 
wat  to  be  carried  on/  No,  to  be  sure.  Mr. 
Haitinfls  had  only  to  put  down  by  main 
^)rce  the  brave  struggles  of  innocent  men 
fig^ithig  for  their  liberty.  Their  military 
Mutance  crushed,  his  duties  ended;  and 
Mm  had  then  only  to  fohl  his  arms  and  look 
Am  while  their  villages  were  burned,  their 
ohfldren  butchered,  and  their  women  violat- 
ed. Will  Mr.  Gleig  seriously  maintain  this 
opiiiioii  ?  Is  any  rule  more  plain  than  this, 
toaft  whoever  voluntarily  gives  to  another 
iirefiitible  power  over  human  beings,  is 
bonnd  to  take  order  that  such  power  shall 
not  be  barbarously  abused  ?  But  we  b^g 
ptidon  of  our  readers  for  arguing  a  point 
■oelear. 

'  We  hasten  to  the  end  of  this  sad  and  dis- 
yccful  story.  The  war  has  ceased.  The 
Sneit  population  in  India  was  subjected  to 
a  greedy,  cowardly,  cruel  tyrant.  Com- 
merce and  agriculture  languished.  The 
rich  province  which  had  tempted  the  cupid- 
itj  ofSujah  Dowlah,  became  the  most  mis- 
erable part  even  of  his  miserable  dominions. 
Tel  18  the  injured  nation  not  yet  extinct. 
At  long  intervals  gleams   of  its    ancient 

Slrit  have  flashed  forth  ;  and  even  at  this 
fj  Taiour,  and  selfros-pect,  and  a  chival- 
louf  feeling,  rare  among  Asiatics,  and  a 
bitter  remembrance  of  the  great  crime  of 
Kng^and,  distinguish  that  noble  Afghan 
race.  To  this  day  they  are  regarded  as  the 
belt  of  all  sepoys  at  the  cold  steel ;  and  it^ 
wae  Tery  Recently  remarked  by  one  who 
had  ei^oyed  great  opportunities  of  observa- 
tion, that  the  only  natives  of  India  to  whom 
the  word  *  gentlemen '  can  with  perfect  pro- 
priety be  applied,  are  to  be  found  among 
the  Rohillas. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  morality 
of  Hasting,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
financial  results  of  his  policy  did  honour  to 
fait  talents.  In  less  tiian  two  years  after  he 
aamned  the  government,  he  had,  without 
impodn^  any  additional  burdens  on  the  peo- 
ple tubject  to  his  authority,  added  about 
x460,000  to  the  annual  income  of  the 
Company,  besides  procuring^  about  a  mil- 
fion  in  ready  money.  He  had  also  relieved 
the  fiances  of  Bengal  from  military  expen- 
diture, amounting  to  nt^ar  £250,000  a-year, 
and  had  thrown  that  charge  on  the  Nabob 
of  Oude.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
was  a  result  which,  if  it  had  been  obtained 
bj  honest  means,  would  have  entitled  him 
Id  the  warmest  gratitude  of  his  country  ; 
and  which,  by  wliatever  means  obtained. 


proved  that  he  possessed  great  talents  for 
administration. 

In  the  mean  time,  Parliment  had  been  en- 
gaged in  loi\g  and  grave  discussions  on  In- 
dian affairs.  The  ministry  of  Lord  North, 
in  the  session  of  1 773,  introduced  a  measure 
which  made  a  considerable  change  in  the 
constitution  of^  the  Indian  government. 
This  law,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Regu- 
lating Act,  provided  that  the  presidency  of 
Bengal  should  exercise  a  control  over  the 
other  possessions  of  the  Company ;  that  the 
chief  of  that  presidency  should  be  styled 
Grovemor- General ;  that  he  should  be  assist- 
ed by  four  councillors ;  and  that  a  supreme 
court  of  judicature,  consirtinir  of  a  chief  jus- 
tice and  three  inferior  judg^es,  should  be 
established  at  Calcutta.  .This  court  was 
made  independent  of  the  Governor-Grenera^ 
and  council,  and  was  entrusted  with  a  civil 
and  criminnl^urisdiction  of  immense  and, 
at  the  same  time,  of  undefined  extent. 

The  Governor-General  and  councillors 
were  named  in  the  act,  and  were  to  hold 
their  situations  for  five  years.  Hastings 
was  to  be  the  first  Governor-General.  One 
of  the  four  new  councillors,  Mr.  Barwell,  an 
experienced  servant  of  the  Company,  was 
then  in  India.  The  other  three.  General 
Clavering,  Mr.  Monson.  and  Mr.  Francis, 
were  sent  out  from  England. 

The  ablest  of  the  new  councillors  was  be- 
yond all  doubt,  Philip  Francis.  His  ac- 
knowledged compositions  prove  that  he  pos- 
sessed considerable  eloquence  and  informa- 
tion. Several  years  passed  in  the  public 
offices  had  formed  him  to  habit<t  of  business. 
His  enemies  have  never  denied  that  ho  had 
a  fearless  and  manly  spirit ;  and  his  friends, 
we  are  afraid,  must  acknowledge  that  his 
estimate  of  himself  was  extravagantly  high, 
that  his  temper  was  irritable,  that  his  deport- 
ment was  often  rude  and  petulant,  and  that 
his  hatred  was  of  intense  bitternes<(,  and 
long  duration. 

It  isi  scrarcely  po-^ible  to  mention  this  em- 
inent man  without  adverting  for  a  moment 
to  the  question  which  his  name  at  once  sug- 
gests to  every  mind.  Was  he  the  author  of 
the  L»*ttHrs  of  Junius  ?  Our  own  firm  be- 
lief is,  that  h»».  was.  The  external  evidence 
is,  we  think,  such  as  would  support  a  verdict 
in  a  civil,  nay,  in  a  criminal  proceeding. 
The  handwriting  of  Junius  is  the  very  pe- 
culiar handwritin*;  of  Francis,  slightly  dis- 
guised. As  to  the  position,  pursuits,  and 
connexions  of  Junius,  the  followint;  are  the 
most  important  facts  which  can  be  consider- 
ed as  clearly  proved :  first,  thit  be  was  a's 
quainted  with  the. technical  forms  of  the 
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MereCarj  of  stated  office;  secondly,  that 
bp  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
haisneflfl  of  the  war-office ;  thirdly,  that  he, 
durii^the  year  1770,  attended  debates  in 
the  noose  of  Lords,  and  took  notes  of 
speeches,  particularly  of  the  speeches  of 
Lord  Cha!;ham  ;  fourthly,  that  he  bitterly 
resented  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Chamier 
to  the  place  of  deputy  secretary -at-war ; 
fifthly,  that  he  was  bound  by  some  strong 
tie  to  the  first  Lord  Holland.  Now,  Fran- 
cis passed  some  years  in  the  secretary  of 
state's  office.  He  was  subsequently  chief 
clerk  of  the  war-office.  He  repeatedly 
mentioned  that  he  had  hitnself,  m  1770, 
heard  speeches  of  Lord  Chatham;  and 
some  of  those  speeches  were  actually  print- 
ed from  his  notes.  He  resigned  his  clerk- 
fhip  at  the  war-office  from  resentment  at 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Chamier.  It  was 
by  Loitl  Holland  that  he  wife  first  intro- 
duced into  the  public  service.  Now  here 
are  five  marks,  all  of  which  oueht  to  be 
found  in  Junius.  *  They  are  all  nve  found 
in  Francis.  We  do  not  believe  that  more 
than  two  of  them  can  be  found  in  any  other 
person  whatever.  If  this  argument  does 
not  settle  the  aiiestionf  there  is  an  end  of  all 
reasoning;  on  circumstantial  evidence. 

The  internal  evidence  seems  to  us  to 
i)oint  the  same  way.  The  style  of  Francis 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  Ju- 
nius ;  nor  are  we  disposed  to  admit,  what 
is  generally  taken  for  granted,  that  the  ac- 
knowledged (rompositions  of  Francis  are 
very  decidedly  inferior  to  the  anonymous 
letters.  The  argument  from  inferiority,  at 
all  events,  is  one  which  may  be  urged  with 
at  least  Cfjual  force  against  every  claimant 
that  has  ever  been  mentioned,  with  the  sin- 
gle exception  of  Burke,  who  certainly  was 
not  Junius.  And  what  conclusion,  afler  all, 
can  be  drawn  from  mere  inferiority  ? 
Every  writer  must  produce  his  best  work  ; 
and  tiie  interval  between  his  best  work  and 
hii  second  best  work  may  be  very  wide  in- 
deed. Nobody  will  say  that  the  best  letters 
of  Junius  are  more  decidedly  superior  to  the 
acknowledged  works  of  Francis,  than  three 
or  four  of  Comeille's  tragedies  to  the  rest ; 
than  three  or  four  of  Ben  Jonson's  come- 
dies to  the  rest ;  than  the  Pilcrim's  Pro- 
gress to  the  other  works  of  Bunyan  ;  than 
Don  Quixote  to  the  other  works  of  Cervan- 
tes. Nay,  it  is  certain  that  the  Man  in  the 
Mask,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  was  a 
most  unequal  writer.  To  po  no  further  than 
the  letters  which  bear  the  signature  of  Jun- 
ius ;  —  the  letter  to  the  king,  and  the  letters 
to  Home  Took*^,  have  little  in  common,  ex- 
cept the  asperity ;  and  asperity  was  an  in- 


gredient seldom  wanting  either  in  tlie  wrk- 
mm  or  in  the  speeches  of  Francis. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  strongest  reasons  ftr 
believing  that  Francis  was  Jonios,  is  4e 
moral  resemblance  between  the  two  men. 
It  is  not  difficult,  from  the  letters  whsdi, 
under  various  signatures,  are  known  to  haw 
been  written  by  Junius,  and  from  his  deal- 
in;^  with  Woodfall  and  others,  to  fbnn  a  A 
tolerably  correct  notion  of  his  character.^ 
He  was  clearly  a  man  not  destitute  of  real 
patriotism  and  magnanimitv  —  a  man  whan 
vices  were  not  of  a  sordia  kind.    But  be 
must  also  have  been  a  man  in  the  highest 
degree  arrogant  and  insolent,  a  man  prone 
to  malevolence,  and  prone  to  the  error  of 
mistaking  his  malevolence  for  public  yirtae. 
'Doest  &im  well  to  be  angry?'  was  tike 
question  asked  in  old  time  of  the  Hebrew 
prophet.    And  he  answered,  *I  do  well.' 
This  was  evidently  the  temper  of  JonioB ; 
and  to  this  cause  we  attribute  the  sarage 
cruelty  which  disgraces  several  of  his  mr 
ters.    No  man  is  so  merciless  as  he  wBo, 
under  a  strong  self-delusion,  confounds  Us 
antipathies  with  his  duties.     It  may   be 
added,  that  Junius,  thotigh  allied  with  t&s 
democratic  part^  by  common  enmities,  was 
the  Yerj  opposite  of  a  democratic  ]>ol]ti- 
cian.     while  attacking  individuals  with  a 
ferocity  which  perpetually  violated  all  the 
laws  of  literary  warfare,  he  regarded  the 
most  defective  parts  of  old  institutions  with 
a  respect  amoutitinsr  to  pedantry; -7- pleaded 
the  cause  of  old  S^rum  with  fervour,  and 
•ontemptuously  told  the  .ca[)italists  of  Man- 
chester and  Leeds,  that,  if  they  wanted 
votes,  they  might  buy  land  and  beccwie 
freeholders  of  Lancanshire  and  Yorkshire. 
All    this,  we    believe,  might  stand, 'With 
scarcely  any  change,   for  a  character  of 
Philip  Francis. 

It  IS  not  strange  that  the  great  anony- 
mous writer  should  have  been  willins  at 
that  time  to  leave  the  country  which  Dad  - 
been  so  powerfully  stirred  by  his  eloquence. 
£ver3rUiing  had  gone  against  him.  Tliat 
party  which  he  cKariv  preferred  to  ererr 
other,  the  part)  of  George  Grenville,  had 
been  scattered  by  the  death  of  its  chief; 
and  Lord  Suffolk  had  led  the  greater  put 
of  it  over  to  the  ministerial  benches.  Tlie 
ferment  produced  by  the  Middlesex  elec- 
tion had  gone  down.  Every  faction  must 
have  been  alike  an  object  of  aversion  to  Ju- 
nius. His  opinions  on  domestic  affldn 
separated  him  from  the  ministry;  his  onin- 
ions  on  colonial  affairs  from  the  opposiaoa.  . 
tfnder  such  circumstances  he  had  thrown 
down  his  pen  in  misanthropic  despair.  His 
farewell  letter  to  Woodfall  bears  date  the 
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19th  of  January,  1773.  In  tbat  letter,  he 
declared  that  he  must  be  an  idiot  to  write 
again ;  that  be  had  meant  well  by  the  cause 
and  the  public ;  that  both  were  given  un ; 
that  there  were  not  ten  men  wbo  would 
act  Bteadily  together  on  any  question.  •  '  But 
it  11  all  alike/ he  added  *  vile  and  con- 
temptible. You  have  never  flinched  that  I 
know  of;  and  I  shall  always  rejoice  to  hear 
of  yoor  proaperity.'  These  were  the  last 
words  of  Junius.  In  a  year  from  that  time, 
Fbilip  Francis  was  on  his  voyage  to  Ben- 

With  the  three  new  councillors  came 
oot  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  chiefjustice  was  Sir  Elijah  Impey. 
He  was  an  old  acquaintar:ce  of  Hastings ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  Governor- Gene - 
ralf  if  he  had  searched  through  all  the  inns 
of  court,  could  not  have  found  an  equally 
serrioeable  tool.  But  the  members  of 
oooiKnl  were  by  no  means  in  an  obsequious 
mood.  Hastings  greatly  disliked  the  new 
fixnn  of  government,  and  had  no  very  high 
opinioii  of  his  coadjutors.  They  had  heard 
of  this,  and  were  disposed  to  be  suspicious 
and  panctilious.  When  men  are  in  such  a 
firame  of  mind,  any  trifle  is  sufficient  to 
give  occasion  for  dispute.  The  members 
of  eoancil  expected  a  salute  of  twenty-one 
tamn  from  the  batteritrs  of  Fort  Williams. 
Hastings  allowed  them  only  seventeen. 
Thejr  landed  iii  ill-humour.  The  first  ci- 
TiKtMi  were  exchanged  with  cold  reserve. 
On  the  morrow  commenced  that  long  quar- 
rel which,  afler  distracting  British  India, 
WM  renewed  in  England,  and  in  which  all 
the  Most  eminent  statesmen  and  orators  of 
the  ice  took  active  part  on  one  or  the  oth- 
er iMfe.^ 

Hastings  was  supported  by  Barwell. 
Tbey  had  not  always  been  friends.  But 
the  arrival  of  the  new  members  of  council 
from  £|igland,  naturally  had  the  effect  of 
uiutinf^  the  old  servants  of  the  Company. 
Clavenog,  Monson,  and  Francis  formed 
the  m^ority.  They  instantly  wrested  the 
goremment  out  of  the  hands  of  Hasting ; 
condemned,  certainly  not  without  justice, 
Ui  late  dealings  with  the  Nabob  Vizier; 
reeallcd  the  English  agent  from  Oude,  and 
sent  thither  a  creature  of  their  own  ;  order- 
ad  tlie  brigade  which  had  conquered  the 
nnhappj  Rohillas  to  return  to  the  Compa- 
ojrli  territories ;  and  instituted  a  severe  in- 
qoirj  into  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Next, 
in  Sfnte  of  the  Governor- General's  re- 
UMMStrances,  the^  proceed*- d  to  exercise, 
in  the  modt  indiscreet  manner,  their  new 
aothoritv  over  the  subordinate  presidencies ; 
threw  all  the  affairs  of  Bombay  into  confii- 
rovBTa  aaRiBto.    livino  aqm.    tol.  ▼. 


sion ;  and  interfered,  with  an  incredible 
union  of  rashness  and  feeblene>s,  in  the  in- 
testine disputes  of  the  Mahratta  govern- 
ment. At  the  same  time,  they  fell  on  the 
internal  administration  of  Bengal,  and  at- 
tacked the  whole  fiscal  and  judicial  sys- 
tem —  a  system  which  was  undoubtedly  de- 
fective, but  which  it  was  very  improbable 
that  gentlemen  fresh  from  En<;land  would 
be  competent  to  amend.  The  effect  of 
their  reforms  was,  that  all  prote(!tion  to 
life  and  property  was  withdrawn ;  and  that 
gangs  of  robbers  plundered  and  slaughter- 
ed with  impunity  in  the  very  suburbs  of 
Calcutta.  Hastings  continued  to  live  in 
the  G^overnmen^ house,  and  to  draw  the 
salary  of  Governor- General.  He  continu- 
ed ev^n  to  take  the  lead  at  the  council- 
board  in  the  transaction  of  ordinary  busi- 
ness ;  for  his  opponents  could  not  but  feel 
that  he  knew  much  of  which  they  were  ig- 
norant, and  that  he  decided,  both  surely 
and  speedily,  many  qmstions  which  to 
them  would  have  been  hopelessly  puzzling. 
But  the  higher  powers  ot  government,  and 
the  most  valuable  patronage,  had  In^en  tak- 
en from  him. 

The  natives  soon  found  this  out.  They 
considered  him  as  a  fallen  man  ;  and  they 
acted  after  their  kind.  Some  of  our  read- 
ers may  have  seen,  in  India,  a  cloud  of 
crows  pecking  a  sick  vulture  to  death  —  no 
bad  type  of  what  happens  in  that  countr}', 
as  often  as  fortune  deserts  one  who  has 
been  great  and  dreaded.  In  an  instant,  all 
the  sycophants  who  had  lately  been  ready 
fb  lie  for  him,  to  forge  for  him,  to  pander 
for  him,  to  poison  for  him,  hasten  to  pur- 
chase the  favour  of  his  victorious  enemies 
by  accusing  him.  An  Indian  government 
has  only  to  let  it  be  understood  that  it 
wishes  a  particular  man  to  be  ruined  ;  and, 
in  twenty-four  hours,  it  will  be  furnished 
with  grave  charges,  supported  by  deposi- 
tions so  full  and  circumstanrinl.  that  any 
person  unaccustomed  to  Asiatic  mendacitv 
would  regard  them  as  decisive.  It  is  well 
if  the  signature  of  the  destined  victim  is 
not  counterfeited  at  the  foot  of  some  ille- 
gal compact,  and  if  some  treasonable  paper 
IS  not  slipped  into  a  hiding-place  m  his 
house,  liastings  was  now  regarded  as 
helpless.  The  power  to  make  or  mar  the 
fortune  of  every  man  ih  Bengal  had  passed 
as  it  seemed,  into  the  hands  of  his  oppo- 
nents. Immediately  charges  against  the 
Governor-G«  neral  began  to  pour  in.  They 
were  eagerly  welcomed  by  the  majority, 
who,  to  do  them  justice,  were  men  of  too 
much  honour  knowingly  to  countenance 
I  false  accusations ;  but  wbo  were  not  sufli- 
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ciently  acquainted  with  the  East  to  be 
aware  that,  in  that  part  of  the  world,  a 
yery  little  encouragement  from  power  will 
call  forth,  in  a  week,  more  Oateses,  and 
Bedloes,  and  Dangerfields,  than  West- 
minister Hall  sees  in  a  century. 

It  would  have  been  strange  indeed,  if,  at 
such  a  juncture,  Nuncomar  bad  remained 
quiet.  That  bad  man  was  stimulated  at  once 
by  malignity,  by  ayarice  and  by  ambition. 
Now  was  the  time  to  be  ayenged  on  his 
old  tnemy,  to  wreak  a  {grudge  of  seyen- 
teen  years,  to  establish  himself  in  the  fa- 
vour of  the  majority  of  the  Council,  to 
become  the  greatest  natiye  in  Bengal. 
From  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  new 
councillors,  he  had  paid  the  most  marked 
court  to  them ;  ana  had  in  [consequence 
been  excluded,  with  all  indignity,  from  the 
Grovernment-house.  He  now  put  into  the 
hands  of  Francis,  with  great  ceremony,  a 
paper  containing  several  charges  of  the  most 
serious  descripitons.  By  this  document 
Hastings  was  accused  of  putting  offices  up 
to  sale,  and  of  receiving  bribes  ror  suffering 
offenders  to  escape.  In  particular,  it  was 
alleged  that  Mohammed  Reza  Khan  had 
been  dismissed  witb  impunity,  in  considera- 
tion of  a  great  sum  paid  to  the  Govemor- 
Greneral. 

Francis  read  the  paper  in  Council.  A 
violent  altercation  followed.  Hastings  com- 
plained in  bitter  terms  of  the  way  in  which 
he  was  treated,  spoke  with  contempt  of 
Nuncomar  and  of  Nuncomar*s  accusation, 
and  denied  the  right  of  the  council  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  the  governor.  At  the  next* 
meeting  of  the  Board,  ainother  communica- 
tion from  Nuncomar  was  produced.  He 
requested  that  he  might  be  permitted  to 
attend  the  council,  and  that  he  might  be 
heard  in  support  of  his  assertions.  Another 
tempestuous  debate  took  place.  The  Grov- 
emor-General  maintained  that  the  council- 
room  was  not  a  proper  place  for  such  an 
investigation ;  that  from  persons  who  were 
heated  by  daily  conflict  with  him,  he  could 
not  expect  the  fairness  of  judges;  and 
that  he  could  not,  without  betraying  the 
dignity  of  his  post,  submit  to  be  confronted 
with  such  a  man  as  Nuncomar.  The  ma- 
jority, however  resolved  to  go  into  the 
charges.  Hastings  rose,  decliured  the  sit- 
ting at  an  end,  and  kfl  the  room,  followed 
by  Barwell.  The  other  members  kept 
their  seats,  voted  themselves  a  council,  put 
Clavering  in  ;the  chair,  and  ordered  Nun- 
comar to  be  called  in.  Nuncomar  not  only 
adhered  to  the  ori^nal  char^res,  but,  after 
Che  fashion  of  .the  fSast,  produced  a  large 
supplement    He  stated  that  Hastings  had 


received  a  great  sum  for  appointing  Bajah 
Goordas  treasurer  of  the  Nabob's  home- 
hold,  and  for  committing  the  care  of  his 
highness's  person  to  the  Munnjr  Begum. 
He  put  in  a  letter  purporting  to  bear  the 
seal  of  the  Munny  Becnmi,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  the  truth  of  his  story.  Hie 
seal,  whether  forged,  as  Elastinss  affirmed, 
or  genuine,  as  we  are  rather  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, proved  nothing.  Nuncomar,  m  every- 
body knows  who  knows  India,  had  only  to 
tell  the  Munny  Begum  that  such  a  letter 
would  zive  pleasure  to  the  majority  of  tiie 
council,  in  order  to  procure  her  attestatioo. 
The  majority,  however,  voted  that  the 
charge  was  made  out;  that  Hagtingg  luid 
corruptly  received  between  thirty  and  forty 
thousand  pounds ;  and  that  he  ought  to  be 
compellea  to  refund. 

Tne  general  feeling  among  the  Enfl^iih 
in  Bengal  was  strongly  in  Tavonr  ofrae 
Governor-General.  In  talents  for  bluinefli, 
in  knowledge  of  the  country,  in  genml 
courtesy  of  demeanour,  he  was  decidedly 
superior  to  his  persecutors.  The  senrantB 
of  the  Company  were  naturally  disposed 
to  side  with  the  most  distinguished  member 
of  their  own  body  against  a  War-office 
clerk,  who,  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  na- 
tive lan^ages  and  the  native  characterSi 
took  on  nimself  to  regulate  every  depart- 
ment of  the^dmin  istration.  Hastings,  noir- 
ever,  in  spite  of  the  general  sympathy  of 
his  countrymen^  was  in  a  most  painfid 
situation.  There  was  Mill  an  appeal  to 
higher  authority  in  England.  If  that  au- 
thority took  part  with  his  enemies,  nothing 
was  left  to  him  but  to  throw  up  his  office. 
He  accordingly  placed  his  resignation  in 
the  hands  of  his  s^ent  in  Liondon,  Colonel 
Macleane.  But  Macleane  was  instructed 
not  to  produce  the  resignation,  unless  it 
should  be  fully  ascertained  that  the  feeling 
at  the  India  House  was  adverse  to  the  Got- 
emor-General. 

The  triumph  of  Nuncomar  seemed  to  be 
complete.  He  held  a  daily  levee,  to  which 
his  countrymen  resorted  in  crowds ;  and  to 
which,  on  one  occasion,  the  majority  of  tlie 
Council  condescended  to  repair.  His  bouse 
was  an  office  for  the  purpose  of  receinnff 
charges  asiunst  the  Govemor-GreneraL  fi 
was  said  that,  partly  by  threats,  and  partly 
by  wheedling,  he  had  induced  many  ii 
the  wealthiest  men  of  the  province  to  tend 
in  complaints.  But  he  was  playing  a 
desperate  game.  It  was  not  safe  to  £iye 
to  despair  a  man  of  such  resource  and  of 
such  determination  as  Hastings.  Nunco- 
mar, with  all  his  acuteness,  did  not  undei^ 
stand  the  nature  of  the  institations  under 
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which  he  lived.  He  saw  that  he  had  with 
him  the  majority  of  the  body  which  made 
treaties,  gave  places,  raised  taxes.  The 
separation  between  political  and  judicial 
functions  was  a  thing  of  which  he  had  no 
conception.  It  had  probably  never  occur- 
red to  him  that  there  was  in  Bengal  an  au- 
thority perfectly  independent  of  the  coun- 
cil^ an  aathonty  which  could  protect  one 
whom  the  tonncil  wished  to  destroy,  and 
send  to  the  gibbet  one  whom  the  council 
wished  to  protect.  Yet  such  was  the  fact 
The  Supreme  Court  was,  within  the  sphere 
of  its  own  duties,  altogether  independent  of 
the  Government.  Hastings,  with  his  usual 
saffaeity,  had  seen  how  much  advantage  he 
might  derive  from  possessing  himself  of 
this  stronghold ;  andne  had  acted  accord- 
ingl;|r.  Tne  Judges,  especially  the  Chief 
Justice,  were>hostde  to  tne  majority  of  the 
coonciL  The  time  bad  now  come  for  put- 
ting this  formidable  machinery  in  action. 

On  a  sudden  Calcutta  was  astounded  by 
the  news  thatNuncomar  had  been  taken  up 
on  a  charge  of  felony,  conmiitted,  and 
thrown  into  the  common  jail.  The  crime 
impated  to  him  was  that  six  years  before 
he  nad  forged  a  bond.  The  ostensible  pro- 
secator  was  a  native.  But  it  was  then,  and 
still  is,  the  opinion  of  everybody  —  idiots 
and  biographers  excepted  —  that  Hastings 
was  llie  real  mover  in  the  business. 

The  ra^  of  the  majority  rose  to  the 
highest  pomt.  They  protested  against  the 
proceedmgs  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  sent 
severml  argent  messengers  to  the  Judges, 
demuidiDg  that  Nuncomar  sboidd  be  ad- 
mitted to  bail.  The  Judges  returned 
haoghtT  and  resolute  answers.  All  that  the 
Cooncil  could  do,  was  to  heap  honours  and 
emolnments  on  the  family  of  Nuncomar; 
and  thb  they  did.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
isrirri  coouncnced ;  a  true  bill  was  found  ; 
and  Nuncomar  was  brought  before  Sir 
Eljjah  Impey  and  a  jury,  composed  of  Eng- 
lisunien.  A  great  quantity  of  contradictory 
swearinjg,  and  the  necessity  of  having  every 
word  ofthe  evidence  interpreted,  protracted 
the  trial  to  a  most  unusual  length.  At  last, 
A  verdict  of  guilty  was  returned,  and  the 
Chief  Justice  pronounced  sentence  of  death 
OD  the  prisoner. 

Ifr.  Gleig  is  so  strangely^  ignorant  as  to 
imagine,  that  the  Judges  had  no  further  dis- 
cretion in  the  case ;  and  that  the  power  of 
extending  mercy  to  Nuncomar  resided  with 
the'  Council  He  therefore  throws  on 
Frands,  and  Francis's  party,  the  whole 
bUne  ci  what  followed.  We  should  have 
fhftnght  that  a  gentlenan  who  has  published 
fire  or  mx  bulky  volumes  on  Indian  affairs, 


might  have  taken  the  trouble  to  inform  him- 
self as  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Indian  Government.  The  supreme  Court 
had,  under  the  Regulating  Act  the  power  to 
respite  criminals  till  the  pleasure  of  the 
Crown  should  be  known.  The  Council  bad 
at  that  time  no  power  to  interfere. 

That  Impev  ought  to  have  respited  Nun- 
comar, we  noid  to  be  perfectly  clear.  Whe- 
ther the  whole  proceeding  was  not  illegal, 
is  a  question.  But  it  is  certain  that,  what- 
ever may  have  been,  according  to  technical 
rules  of  construction,  the  effect  of  the 
statute  under  which  the  trial  took  place,  it 
was  most  unjust  to  hang  a  Hindoo  for  for- 
gery. The  law  which  made  forgery  capital 
m  England,  was  passed  without  the  smallest 
reference  to  the  state  of  society  in  India. 
It  was  unknown  to  the  natives  of  India.  It 
had  never  been  put  in  execution  among 
them — certainly  not  for  want  of  delinquents. 
It  was  in  the  highest  degree  shocking  to  all 
their  notions.  They  were  not  accustomed 
to  the  distinction  wh^ch  many  circumstances, 
peculiar  to  our  own  state  of  society,  have 
led  us  to  make  between  foi^ry  and  ether 
kinds  of  cheating.  The  counterfeiting  of  a 
seal  was*  in  their  estimation,  a  common  act 
of  swindling ;  nor  had  it  ever  crossed  their 
minds  that  it  was  to  be  punished  as  severely 
as  gang-robbery  or  assassination.  A  just 
judge  would,  beyond  all  doubt,  have  re- 
served the  case  for  the  consideration  of  the 
sovereign.  But  Impey  would  not  hear  of 
mercy  or  delay. 

The  excitement  among  all  classes  was 
great  Francis,  and  Francis's  few  EnfyJieh 
adherents,  described  the  Grovernor-Gene- 
ral,  and  the  Chief  Justice,  as  the  worst  of 
murderers.  Clavering,  it  was  said,  swore 
that,  even  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows,  Nun- 
comar should  be  rescued.  The  bulk  of  the 
European  society,  though  strongly  attached 
to  the  Governor- General,  could  not  but  feel 
compassion  for  a  man,  who  with  all  his 
crimes,  had  so  long  filled  so  large  a  space 
in  their  sight  —  who  had  been  great  and 
powerful  before  the  British  empire  in  India 
began  to  exist  —  and  to  whom,  in  the  old 
times,  governors  and  members  of  council, 
then  mere  comnoercial  factors,  had  paid 
court  for  protection.  The  feeling  of^the 
Hindoos  was  infinitely  stronger.  They 
were,  indeed,  not  a  people  to  strike  one 
blow  for  their  countryman.  But  his  sen- 
tence filled  them  with  sorrow  and  dismay. 
Tried  even  by  their  low  standard  of  mo- 
rality, he  was  a  bad  man.  But,  bad  as  he 
was,  he  was  the  head  of  their  race  and  re- 
ligion —  a  Brahmin  of  the  Brahmins.  He 
had  inherited  the  purest  and  highest  caste. 
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lie  bad  practised,  with  the  greatest  punc- 
tuality, all  thi«e  ceremonies  to  'which  the 
superstitious  Bengalees  ascribe  far  more 
importance  than  to  the  correct  discharge  of 
the  social  duties.  They  felt,  therefore,  as 
a  devout  Cattiolic  in  the  dark  ages  would 
have  felt,  at  seeing  a  prelate  of  the  highest 
dignity  sent  to  the  gallows  by  a  secular  tri- 
bunal. According  to  their  old  national 
laws,  a  Brahmin  could  not  be  put  to  death 
for  any  crime  whatever.  And  the  crime 
for  which  Nuncomar  was  about  to  die,  was 
regarded  by  them  in  much  the  same  light 
in  which  the  selling  of  an  unsound  house, 
for  a  sound  price,  is  regarded  by  a  York- 
shire joikey. 

The  M««hommedans  alone  appear  to  have 
seen  with  exultation  the  fate  of'  the  power- 
ful Hindoo,  who  had  attempted  to  rise  by 
means  of  the  ruin  of  Mahommed  Reza 
Khan.  The  Mussulman  historian  of  those 
times  takes  delight  in  aggravating  the 
charge.  He  assures  us,  that  in  Nunco- 
niar's  house  a  casket  was  found  containing 
counterfeits  of  the  seals  of  all  the  richest 
men  of  the  province.  We  have  never  fall- 
en in  with  any  other  authority  tor  this 
story,  which,  in  itself,  is  by  no  means  im- 
probable. 

The  day  drew  near,  and  Nuncomar  pre- 
pared himstrlf  to  die,  with  that  quiet  forti- 
tude with  which  the  Bengalee,  so  effemi- 
nately timid  in  personal  conflict,  often  en- 
counters calamities  for  which  there  is  no 
remedy.  The  sheriff,  with  the  humanitv 
which  is  seldom  wanting  in  an  English 
gentleman,  visited  the  prisoner  on  the  eve 
of  the  execution,  and  assured  him  that  no. 
indulgence,  consistent  with  the  law,  should 
be  refused  him.  Nuncomar  expresAcd  his 
gratitude  with  great  politeness  and  unalter- 
ed composure.  Not  a  muscle  of  his  face 
moved.  Not  a  sigh  broke  from  him.  He 
put  his  finder  to  nis  forehead,  and  calmly 
said  that  fate  would  have  its  way,  and  that 
there  was  no  resisting  the  plea<:ure  of  God 
He  sent  his  compliment  to  Francis*,  Cla- 
vering,  and  Monson,  and  charged  them  to 
protect  Bajah  Goordas,  who  was  about  to 
become  the  head  of  the  Brahmins  of  Ben- 

fal.  The  sheriff  withdrew,  greatlv  agitated 
y  what  had  passed,  and  Nuncomar  sat 
composedly  down  to  write  notes  and  ex- 
amine accounts. 

The  next  morning,  before  the  sun  was  in 
his  power,  an  immense  concourse  atvem- 
blcd  round  the  place  where  the  gallows 
had  been  set  up.  Grief  and  horror  were 
on  every  face ;  yet,  to  the  last,  the  muUi- 
tu'le  could  hardly  believe  that  the  English 
really  puri>t-sed  to  take  t!»e  life  of  the  gr«at 


Brahmin.  At  length  the  mournful  proc^»- 
sion  came  through  the  crowd.  Nuncomar 
sat  up  in  his  palanquin,  and  lot^ked  round 
him  with  unaltered  serenity.  He  had  just 
parted  from  those  who  were  most  nearly 
connected  with  him.  Their  cries  and  con- 
tortions had  appalled  the  European  minis- 
ters of  justice,  but  had  not  produced  the 
smallest  effect  on  the  iron  stoicism  of  the 
prisoner.  The  only  anxiety  which  he  ex- 
presbcd  was,  that  men  of  his  own  priestly 
caste  might  be  in  attendance  to  take  charge 
of  his  cornse.  He  a^ain  desired  io  be  re- 
membered to  his  friends  in  the  Council, 
mounted  the  scaffold  with  firmness,,  and 
gave  the  signal  to  the  executioner.  The 
moment  that  the  drop  fell,  a  howl  of  sorrow 
and  despair  rose  m>m  the  innumerable 
spectators.  Hundreds  turned  away  their 
faces  from  the  polluting  sight,  fled  with 
loud  wailings  towards  we  Hooglej,  and 
plunged  into  its  holy  waters,  as  if  to  purify 
themselves  from  the  gvilt  of  having  ux^ed 
on  sueh  a  crime.  These  feelings  were  not 
confined  to  Calcutta.  The  whole  proTince 
was  greatly  txcited  ;  and  the  population  of 
Dac^*a,  in  particular,  gave  strong  signs  of 
grief  and  dismay. 

Of  Impey's  conduct,  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  too  severely.  We  have  alrsadjr  sud 
tnat,  in  our  opinion,  he  acted  unjustly  in 
refusing  to  respite  Nuncomar.  No  rational 
man  can  douht  that  he  took  this  course  in 
order  to  gratify  the  Grovemor- General.  If 
we  had  ever  any  doubts  on  that  point,  thev 
wouM  have  been  dispelled  by  a  letter  whieh 
Mr.  Gleig  has  published.  Hastings,  three 
or  four  years  later,  described  Impey  as  the 
man  *•  to  whose  support  he  was  at  one  time 
indebted  for  the  safety  of  his  fortune,  hon- 
our, and  reputation.'  These  strong  words 
can  refer  only  to  the  case  of  Nuncomar; 
and  they  must  mean  that  Impey  hanged 
Nuncomar  in  order  to  support  Hastings. 
It  is,  therefore,  our  deliberate  opinion,  that 
Impey,  sitting  as  a  judge,  put  a  man  un- 
justly to  death  in  order  to  serve  a  political 
purpose. 

But  we  look  on  the  conduct  of  Hastings 
in  a  somewhat  different  light.  He  waa 
struggling  for  fortune,  honour,  liberty  —  all 
that  makes  life  valuable.  He  was  beset  by 
rancorous  and  -unprincipled  enemies.  From 
his  colleagues  he  could  expect  no  justice. 
He  cannot  be  blamed  for  wishing  to  crash 
his  accusers.  He  was  indeed  bound  to  use 
only  legitimate  means  for  that  end.  But  it 
was  not  strange  that  he  should  haxe  thought 
any  means  legitimate  which  w^-re  pro- 
nounced ie^tamate  by  the  sages  of  the  law 
—  by  men  whose  peculiar  duty  it  was  to 
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deal  justlj  between  adversaries,  and  'whose 
edocatioD  might  be  supposed  to  have  pecu- 
fiarlj  qualifit^d  tliem  for  the  discharge  of 
tbat  duty.  Nobody  demands  from  a  party 
the  unbending  equity  of  a  judge.  The  rea- 
•on  that  judges  are  appointed  is,  that  even 
good  men  cannot  be  trosted  to  decide  causes 
in  which  they  are  themaelves  concerned. 
Not  a  day  passes  on  which  an  honest  pros- 
ecutor does  not  ask  for  what  none  but  a 
dishonest  tribunal  would  grant.  It  is  too 
much  to  exiiect  that  any  man,  when  his 
4earest  interests  are  at  stake,  and  his  strong 
eft  passions  excited,  will,  as  against 
faimself,  be  more  just  than  the  sworn  dis^ 
peosers  of  justice.  To  take  an  analogous 
case  fixnn  the  history  of  our  own  island: 
Suppose  that  Lord  Stafford,  when  in  the 
Tower  on  suspicion  of  being  concerned  in 
the  Popish  plot,  had  been  apprised  that 
Titos  Uates  had  done  sometning  which 
might,  by  a  questionable  construction,  be 
broaght  under  the  head  of  felony.  Should 
we  WTerely  blame  Lord  Stafford,  in  the 
•n|)|K>sed  case,  for  causing  a  prosecution  to 
be  instituted,  for  furnishing  funds,  for  using 
aU  his  influiince  to  intercept  the  mercy  of 
the  Crown  ?  We  think  not.  If  a  juage, 
indeed,  from  favour  to  the  Catholic  lords, 
were  to  strain  the  law  in  order  to  hang 
OateSy  such  a  ju<lge  would  richly  deserve 
impeachment.  But  it  does  not  appear  to 
vm  that  the  Catholic  lord,  by  bringing  the 
case  before  the  judge  for  decision,  would 
materially  overstep  the  limits  of  a  just  self- 
delence. 

While,  therefore,  we  have  not  the  least 
doubt  that  this  memorable  execution  is  to 
be  attributed  to  Hastings,  we  doubt  whether 
it  can  with  Justice  be  reckoned  among  his 
crimes.  That  his  condu'*t  was  di«>tated  by 
a  profound  policy,  is  evident.  Ho  was  in  a 
amority  in  Council.  It  was  possible  that 
he  mignt  lone  be  in  a  minority.  He  knew 
the  native  character  well.  lie  knew  in 
what  abundance  accusations  are  certain  to 
flow  in  agaiust  the  mo.-t  innocent  inhabitant 
of  India  who  is  un(l»*r  the  frown  of  power. 
There  was  not  in  the  whole  black  popula- 
tion of  Bengal,  a  place-holder,  a  pLice-hun- 
ter,  a  government  tenant,  who  did  not  think 
that  he  might  bt^tter  himself  by  sending  up 
a  deposition  against  the  Governor-General. 
Unwr  these  cirtrumstancen,  the  persecuted 
■tatesman  resolved  to  teach  the  whole  crew 
ef  accusers  and  wi'ne^'^es  that,  though  in  a 
anori^  at  the  council  boanl,  he  was  still 
to  be  feared.  The  le^ison  which  he  gave 
iras  indeed  one  not  to  be  forgotten. 
head  of  the  combination  which  had 
formed  againsit  him,  the  richest,  the 


most  powerful,  the  most  artful,  of  thp  Hin- 
doos, distinguished  by  the  favour  of  those 
who  then  held  the  government,  fenced 
round  by  the  superstitious  reverence  of  mil- 
lions, was  hanged  in  broad  day  before  many 
thousand  people.  Everything  that  could 
make  the  warning  impressive  —  dignity  in 
the  sufferer,  solemnity  in  the  proceeding  — 
was  found  in  this  case.  The  helpless  rage 
and  vain  strugghs  of  the  Council  made  the 
triumph  more  signal.  From  that  moment 
the  conviction  of  every  native  was,  that  it 
was  safer  to  take  the  part  of  Hastings  in  a 
minority,  than  that  of  Francis  in  a  majori- 
ty ;  and  that  he  who  was  so  venturous  as  to 
join  in  running  down  the  Governor-General, 
might  chance,  in  the  phrase  of  the  Eatit^m 
poet,  to  find  a  tiger,  while  beating  the  jun- 
gle for  a  deer.  The  voices  of  a  thousand 
mfbrmers  were  silenced  in  an  instant. 
From  that  time,  whatever  diffit-ulties  Hast- 
ings might  have  to  encounter,  he  was  nevtr 
molested  by  accusations  from  natives  of 
India. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  one 
of  the  letters  of  Hastings  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
bears  dal^  a  veirfew  hours  after  the  death 
of  Nuncomar.  While  the  whole  setilcment 
was  in  commotion — while  a  mighty  and 
ancient  priesthood  were  weeping  over  the 
remains  of  their  chief — the  conqueror  in 
that  deadly  grapple  sat  down,  with  charac- 
teristic self-possession,  to  write  about  the 
Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  Jones's  Persian 
Grammar,  and  the  hi>tory,  traditions,  aits, 
and  natural  productions  of  India  ! 

In  the  mean  time,  intelligence  of  the 
Rohilla  war,  and  of  the  first  disputes  be- 
tween Hastings  and  his  colleagues,  had 
reached  London.  The  directors  took  part 
with  the  majority,  and  sent  out  a  letter  filled 
with  severe  reflections  on  the  conduct  of 
Hastings.  They  condemned,  in  strong  but 
just  terms,  the  iniquity  of  undertaking  offen- 
sive wars  merely  for  the  sake  of  pecuniary 
advantages.  But  they  utterly  forgot  that, 
if  Hastings  had  by  ilh'cit  means  obtained 
pecuniary  advantages  he  had  done  so,  not 
tor  his  own  benefit,  but  in  order  to  meet 
their  demands.  To  enjoin  honesty,  and  to 
insist  in  having  what  could  not  be  honestly 
got,  was  then  the  constant  practice  of  the 
Company.  As  Lady  Macbeth  says  of  her 
husband,  they  *  would  not  play  false,  and 
yet  would  wroni^ly  win.' 

The  Regulating  Act,  by  which  Ilastmiis 
ha<l  b«'en  appointed  Governor-General  for 
five  years,  empowered  the  Crown  to  remove 
him  on  an  addres-*  from  the  Company. 
Lord  North  was  desirous  to  procur**-  sueh 
an  address.     The  three  members  of  Coulinc 
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who  had  been  pent  out  from  England,  were 
men  of  his  own  choice.  General  Clavering, 
in  particular,  was  supported  by  a  large 
parliamentary  connexion,  such  as  no  cabinet 
could  be  inclined  to  disoblige.  The  wish  of 
the  minister  was  to  displace  Hastings,  and 
to  put  Clavering  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment In  the  Court  of  Directors  parties 
were  very  nearly  balanced ;  eleven  vo^ed 
against  Hastings  —  ten  for  him.  The 
Court  of  Proprietors  was  then  convened. 
The  great  sale-room  presented  a  singular 
appearance.  Letters  had  been  sent  by  the 
Ser:retary  of  the  Treasury,  exhorting  all 
the  supporters  of  government  who  held 
India  stock  to  be  in  attendance.  I^rd 
Sandwich  marshalled  the  friends  of  the  ad- 
ministration with  his  usual  dexterity  and 
alertness.  Fifty  peers  and  privy-council- 
lors, seldom  seen  so  far  eastwud,  were 
counted  in  the  crowd.  The  debate  lasted 
till  midnight.  The  opponents  of  Hastings 
had  a  small  superiority  on  the  division  ;  but 
a  ballot  was  demanded,  and  the  result  was, 
that  the  Governor- Greneral  triumphed  by  a 
majority  of  above  a  hundred  over  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  the  directors  and  the  cab- 
inet. The  ministers  were  greatly  exaspe- 
rated by  this  defeat.  Even  Lord  North 
lost  his  temper  —  no  ordinary  occurrence 
with  him  —  and  threatened  to  convoke 
parliament  before  Christmas,  and  to  bring 
in  a  bill  for  depriving  the  Company  of  aU 
political  power,  and  for  restrictmg  it  to  its 
old  business  of  trading  in  silks  and  teas. 

Colonel  Macleane,  who  through  all  this 
conflict,  had  zealously  supported  the  cause 
of  Hastings,  now  thought  that  his  employer 
was  in  imminent  danger  of  being  turned 
out,  branded  with  parliamentary  censure, 
perhaps  prosecuted.  The  opinion  of  the 
crown  lawyers  had  already  been  taken,  re- 
specting some  parts  of  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral's  conduct.  It  seemed  to  be  high  time 
to  think  of  a  secure  and  honourable  retreat. 
Under  these  circumstance:?,  Macleane 
tliou>(ht  himself  justified  in  producing  the 
resignation  with  which  he  haa  been  intrust- 
ed. The  instrument  was  not  in  very  accu- 
rate form ;  but  the  directors  were  too  eager 
to  be  scrupulous.  They  accepted  the  res- 
ignation, fixed  on  Mr,  Wheler,  one  of  their 
own  body,  to  succeed  Hastings,  and  sent 
out  orders  that  General  Clavering,  as  senior 
member  of  Council,  should  exercise  the 
functions  of  Governor-General  till  Mr. 
Wheler  should  arrive. 

But  while  these  things  were  passing  in 
England,  a  great  change  had  taken  place 
in  Bengal.  Monson  was  no  more.  Only 
four  members  of  the  government  were  left. 


Clavering  and  Francis  were  on  the  one 
side,  Barwell  and  the  Governor-General  on 
the  other ;  and  the  Governor-Greneral  bad 
the  casting  vote.  Hastings,  who  had  been 
during  two  years  destitute  of  all  power  and 
patronage,  became  at  once  absolate.  He 
instantly  proceeded  to  retaliate  on  his  ad- 
versaries. Their  measures  were  reversed ; 
their  creatures  were  displaced.  A  new 
valuation  of  the  lands  of  Bengal,  for  the 
purposes  of  taxation,  was  ordered ;  and  it 
was  provided  that  the  whole  inquiry  should 
be  conducted  by  the  Governor-General, 
and  that  all  the  letters  relating  to  it  shoold 
run  in  his  name.  He  began,  at  the  same 
time,  to  revolve  vast  plans  of  conquest  and  do- 
minion ;  plans  which  helived  to  see  realised^ 
though  not  by  himself.  His  project  was  to 
form  subordinary  alliances  with  the  natiye 
princes,  particularly  with  those  of  Oude 
and  Berar ;  and  thus  to  make  Britain  the 
paramount  power  in  India.  While  he  was 
meditating  these  great  designs,  arrived  the 
intelligence  that  he  had  ceased  to  be  Gov- 
ernor-General, that  his  resignation  •bad 
been  accepted,  that  Mr.  Wheler  was  com- 
ing out  immediately,  and  that,  till  Jtfr. 
Wheler  arrived,  the  chair  was  to  be  filled 
by  Clavering. 

Had  3ionson  been  still  alive,  Hastings 
would  probably  have  retired  without  a 
struggle ;  but  he  was  now  the  real  master 
of  British  India,  and  he  was  not  disposed  to 
quit  his  high  place.  He  asserted  that  be 
had  never  given  any  instructions  which 
could  warrant  the  steps  which  had  been 
taken.  What  his  instructions  had  been,  he 
owned  he  had  forgotten.  If  he  had  kept  a 
copy  of  them  he  had  mislaid  it  But  he 
was  certain  that  he  had  repeatedly  declared 
to  the  Directors  that  he  would  not  resign. 
He  could  not  see  how  the  court,  possessed 
of  that  declaration  from  himself,  could  re- 
ceive his  resignation  from  the  donbtfol 
hands  of  an  agent.  If  the  resignation  were 
invalid,  all  the  proceedings  which  were 
founded  on  that  resignation  were  null,  and 
Hastings  was  still  Governor-General. 

He  afterwards  affirmed  that,  though  his 
agents  had  not  acted  in  conformity  with 
his  instructions,  he  would  nevertheless  haye 
held  himself  bound  by  their  acts,  if  Claver- 
ing had  not  attempted  to  seize  the  supreme 
power  by  violence.  Whether  this  assertion 
were  or  were  not  true,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  imprudence  of  Clavering  gaye 
Hastings  an  advantage.  The  General  sent 
for  the  keys  of  the  fort  and  the  treasory, 
took  possession  of  the  records,  and  held  a 
council  at  which  Francis  attended.  Hast- 
ings took  the  chair  in  another  apartments 
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and  Banrell  sat  with  him.  Each  of  the 
two  parties  had  a  plausible  show  of  right. 
There  was  no  authority  entitled  to  their 
obedience  within  fifteen  thousand  miles.  It 
aeoned  that  there  remained  no  way  of  set- 
tliiig  the  dispute  except  an  appeal  to  arms ; 
and  from  such  an  appeal  Hastings,  confi- 
dent of  his  influence  over  his  countrymen 
in  India,  was  not  inclined  to  shrink.  He 
dfaected  the  ofiicers  of  the  garrison  of  Fort 
William,  and  of  all  the  neighbouring  sta- 
tMHia,  to  obey  no  orders  but  his.  At  the 
Mune  time,  with  admirable  judgment,  he 
offered  to  submit  the  case  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  to  abide  by  its  decision.  By 
maVing  this  proposition  he  risked  nothing ; 
jet  it  was  a  proposition  whichr  his  oppo- 
nanls  could  hardly  reject.  Nobody  could 
lie  treated  as  a  criminal,  for  obeying  what 
the  judges  had  solemnly  pronounced  to  be 
llie  lawml  government.  The  boldest  man 
would  riuiiuc  from  taking  arms  in  defence 
of  what  the  judges  should  pronounce  to  be 
OMirpation.  Clavering  and  Francis,  after 
■ome  delay,  unwillingly  consented  to  abide 
1^  the  award  of  the  court.  The  court  pro- 
nonnce^  that  the  resignation  was  invalid, 
and  ihsk  therefore  Hastings  was  still  Grov- 
emor-General  under  the  Remilating  Act; 
and  the  defeated  members  of  the  Council, 
finding  that  the  sense  of  the  whole  settle- 
ment was  against  them,  acquiesced  in  the 
deniion. 

Abont  this  time  arrived  the  news  that, 
after  a  suit  which  had  lasted  several  years, 
the  Franconian  courts  had  decreed  a  di- 
▼Qice  between  Imhoff  and  his  wife.  The 
Bavon  left  Calcutta,  carrying  with  him  the 
meanf  of  buying  an  estate  in  Saxony.  The 
lady  became  Mrs.  Hasting.  The  event 
was  celebrated  by  great  festivities ;  and  all 
the  most  conspicuous  persons  at  Calcutta, 
without  distinction  of  parties,  were  invited 
to  the  €rovernment-house.  Clavering,  as 
the  Mohammedan  chronicler  tells  the  story, 
wai  lick  in  mind  and  body,  and  excused 
himielf  from  joining  the  splendid  assembly. 
But  Hastings,  whom,  as  it  should  seem, 
eneceas  in  ambition  and  in  love  had  put 
into  hiffh  good-humour,  would  take  no  de- 
siaL  He  went  himself  to  the  General's 
hooie,  and  at  length  brought  his  vanquished 
rival  in  triumph  to  the  gay  circle  which 
■nrronnded  the  bride.  The  exertion  was 
too  much  for  a  frame  broken  by  mortifica- 
tion as  well  as  by  disease  —  Clavering  died 
A  ftiw  days  later. 

Wheler,  who  came  out  expecting  to  be 
Goreroor-General,  and  was  forced  to  con- 
tent himself  with  a  scat  at  the  Council 
Board,  generally  voted  with  Francis.    But 


the  Grovernor-General,  with  Barwell's  help 
and  his  own  casting  vote,  was  still  the  mas- 
ter. Some  change  took  place  at  this  time 
in  the  feeling  both  of  the  Court  of  Directors 
and  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown.  All 
designs  against  Hastings  were  dropped; 
and  when  his  original  term  of  five  years 
expired,  he  was  quietly  re-appointed.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  fearful  dangers  to  which 
the  public  interests  in  every  Quarter  were 
now  exposed,  made  both  Lord  North  and 
the  Company  unwilling  to  part  with  a 
Grovemor,  wbosh  talents,  experience,  and 
resolution,  enmity  itself  was  compelled  to 
acknowledge. 

The  crisis  was  indeed  formidable.  That 
great  and  victorious  empire,  on  the  throne 
of  which  George  the  Third  had  taken  his 
seat  eia;htecn  vears  before,  with  brighter 
hopes  than  had  attended  the  accession  of 
any  of  the  long  line  of  English  sovereigns, 
had,  bv  the  most  senseless  misgovern  men  t, 
been  brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  In 
America  millions  of  Enclishmen  were  at 
war  with  the  country  from  which  their 
blood,  their  language,  their  religion,  and 
their  institutions  were  derived ;  and  to 
which,  but  a  short  time  before,  they  had 
been  as  strongly  attached  as  the  inhabitants 
of  Norfolk  and  Leicestershire.  The  great 
powers  of  Europe,  humbled  to  the  dust  by 
the  vigour  and  genius  which  had  guided 
the  councils  of  George  the  Second,  now  re- 
joiced in  the  prospect  of  a  signal  revenge. 
The  time  was  approaching  when  our  island, 
while  struggling  to  keep  down  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  pressed  with  a  still 
nearer  danger  by  the  too  iust  discontents 
of  Ireland,  was  to  be  assaded  by  France, 
Spain,  and  Holland,  and  to  be  threatened 
by  the  armed  neutrality  of  \he  Baltic; 
when  even  our  maritime  supremacy  was  to 
be  in  jeopardy;  when  hostile  fleets  were  to 
command  the  Straits  of  Calpc  and  the  Mex- 
ican Sea;  when  the  British  flag  was  to 
be  scarcely  able  to  protect  the  British 
Channel.  Great  as  were  the  faults  of  Hast- 
ings, it  was  happy  for  our  country  that  at 
that  conjuncture,  the  most  terrible  throujgh 
which  she  has  ever  passed,  he  was  the  ru^r 
of  her  Indian  dominions. 

An  attack  by  sea  on  Bengal  was  little  tr> 
be  apprehended.  The  danger  was,  that  the 
European  enemies  of  England  might  form  , 
an  alliance  with  some  native  power  —  might 
furnish  that  power  with  troops,  arms,  and 
ammunition  —  and  might  thus  assail  our 
possessions  on  the  side  of  the  land.  It  was 
chieflv  from  the  Mahrattas  that  Hasiinps 
anticipated  danger.  The  original  seat  of 
that  singular  people  was  the  wild  ran^  of 
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hills  which  run  along  the  western  coast  of 
India.  In  the  reign  of  Aurunzebe  the  in- 
habitants of  those  regions,  led  by  the  great 
Sevajee,  began  to  descend  on  the  possef- 
sions  of  their  wealthier  and  less  warlike 
neighbours.  The  energy,  ferocity,  and 
cunning  of  the  Mahrattas,  soon  made  them 
the  most  conspicuous  among  the  new  powers 
which  were  generated  by  the  corruption  of 
the  decaying  monarchy.  At  first  they 
were  only  robbers.  They  soon  rose  to  the 
dignity  of  conquerors.  Half  the  proyinces 
of  the  empire  were  turned  into  Mahratta 
principalities.  Freebooters  sprung  from  low 
castes,  and  accustomed  to  menial  employ- 
ments, became  mighty  Rajahs.  The^Bons- 
las,  at  tl^e  head  of  a  band  <^  plunderers, 
occupied  the  vast  region  of  Berar.  The 
Guicowar,  which  is,  being  interpreted,  the 
Herdsman,  founded  that  dvnasty  which  still 
reigns  in  Guzerat.  The  houses  of  Scinda 
and  Holkar  waxed  great  in  Malwa.  One 
adventurous  captain  made  his  nest  on  the 
impregnable  rock  of  Gooti.  Another  be- 
came the  lord  of  the  thousand  villages  which 
are  scattered  among  the  green  rice-fields  of 
Taniore. 

That  was  the  time,  throughout  India,  of 
double  government.  The  form  and  the 
power  were  everywhere  separated.  The 
Mussulman  nabobs,  who  had  become  sover- 
eign princes — the  Vizier  in  Oude,  and  the 
Nizam  at  Hydrabad  —  still  called  them- 
selves the  viceroys  of  the  house  of  Tamer- 
lane. In  the  same  manner  the  Mahratta 
states,  though  really  independent,  pretended 
to  be  members  of  one  empire ;  and  acknowl- 
edged, by  words  and  ceremonies,  the  su- 
premacy of  the  heir  of  Sevajee  —  a  rot 
faineant  who  chewed  bang,  and  toyed  with 
dancing  girls,  in  a  states-prison  at  Sattara 

—  and  of  his  Peshwa  or  mayor  of  the  pal- 
ace, a  great  hereditary  magistrate,  who  kept 
a  court  with  kingly  state  at  Poonah,  and 
whose  authority  was  obeyed  in  the  spacious 
provinces  of  Aurungabad  and  Bejapoor. 

Some  months  before  war  was  declared 
in  Europe,  the  government  of  Bengal  was 
jdarmcd  by  the  news  that  a  French  adven- 
turer, who  passed  for  a  man  of  quality,  had 
arrived  at  Pooaah.  It  was  said  that  be  had 
been  received  there  with  great  distinction 

—  that  he  had  delivered  to  the  Peshwa  let- 
ters and  presents  from  Louis  the  Sixteenth, 

—  and  that  a  treaty,  hostile  to  England, 
•had  been  concluded  between  France  and 
the  Mahrattas. 

H.istin<rs  immediately  resolved  to  strike 
the  first  blow.  The  t.nle  of  the  Peshwa 
was  not  undisputed.  A  portion  of  the  Mah- 
xaUa  nation  was  favourable  to  a  pretender. 


The  Gk>vemol^Greneral  deteimined  to  e^ 
pouse  this  pretender's  interest,  to  move  tt 
army  across  the  peninsula  of  India,  And  to 
form  a  close  alliance  with  the  chief  of  the 
house  of  Bonsla,  who  ruled  Berar,  and  wlio^ 
in  power  and  dignity,  was  inferior  to  noi^ 
of  the  Mahratta  princes. 

The  army  had  marched,  and  the  neBOti%> 
tions  with  Berar  were  in  progress,  wliii  a 
letter  from  the  English  consul  at  CasNib 
brought  the  news  that  war  had  been  pio- 
claimed  both  in  London  and  Paris.  All 
the  measures  which  the  crisis  required,  wen 
adopted  by  Hastings  without  a  moment  ef 
delay.  The  French  factories  in  Bengal  ware 
seized.  Orders  were  sent  to  Madras  tkai 
Pandicheiry  should  instantly  be  ocoapk4* 
Near  Calcutta,  works  were  thrown  up, 
which  were  thought  to  render  the  approack 
of  a  hostile  force  impossible.  A  maritiDie 
establishment  was  formed  for  the  deibnea 
of  the  river.  Nine  new  battalions  of  t^ 
poys  were  raised,  and  a  corps  of  natiya  aiy 
tillery  was  formed  out  of  the  hardj  Laaoars 
of  the  bay  of  Bengal  Having  made  thesf 
arrangements,  the  Goyemor-Geneial  wit^ 
cahn  confidence  pronounced  his  presidencj 
secure  from  all  attack,  unless  the  l|fahnitlas 
should  march  against  it  in  conjunction  witk 
the  French. 

The  expedition  which  Hastings  had  sanft 
westward,  was  not  so  speedily  or  completely 
successfiil  as  most  of  his  undertakings.  Tha 
commanding-officer  procrastinated.  ^^M 
authorities  at  Bombay  blundered.  But  the 
Grovemor-Generai  persevered.  A  new  com^ 
mander  repaired  the  errors  of  his  predeoe^ 
sor.  Several  brilliant  actions  spread  the 
military  renown  of  the  Englisn  throng 
regions  where  no  European  nag  had  aver 
been  seen.  It  is  probable  that,  if  a  new  and 
more  formidable  danger  had  not  compeUad 
Hastings  to  change  his  whole  policy,  his 
plans  respectin|(  the  Mahratta  empire  woq1i| 
have  been  earned  into  complete  eflfect. 

The  authorities  in  England  had  wisely 
sent  out  to  Bengal,  as  commander  of  tW 
forces,  and  member  of  the  council,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  soldiers  of  that  time. 
Sir  Eyre  Coote  had,  manv  years  befom, 
been  conspicuous  among  the  founders  of 
the  British  empire  in  the  East.  At  thm 
council  of  war  which  preceded  the  batda  oJT 
Plassey,  he  earnestly  recommended,  in  opr 
position  to  the  majority,  that  daring  ooma 
which,  after  some  hesitation,  was  adopUriL 
and  which  was  crowned  with  such  spleiid54 
success.  He  subsequently  commanded  in 
the  south  of  India  against  the  brave  and  «Op 
fortunate  Lally,  gained  the  decisive  batftlt 
of  Wandewash  over  the  French  and  thfii 
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natiye  aOiet,  took  Pondicherry,  and  made 
the  Enffliflh  poorer  supreme  in  the  Camatic. 
StDcetnofle sreat exploits  near  twenty  years 
had  elapee£  Coote  had  no  longer  the 
bodily  aetivity  which  he  had  shown  in  ear- 
Her  days;  nor  was  the  yi^i^our  of  his  mind 
altogether  unimpaired.  He  was  capricious 
and  fretfaly  and  required  much  coaxing  to 
fcfiep^  bim  in  good-humour.  It  must,  we 
tery  be  added,  that  the  love  of  money  had 
gflown  upon  him,  and  that  he  thousht  more 
about  bis  allowances,  and  less  about  his 
duties,  than  might  have  been  expected  from 
ao  eniinent  a  member  of  so  noble  a  pro- 
tenon.  Still  he  was  perhaps  the  ablest 
officer  that  was  then  to  be  found  in  the 
Britiih  anny.  Among  the  native  soldiers 
kit  name  was  great,  and  his  influence  unri- 
vaUod.  Nor  is  he  yet  forgotten  by  them. 
Now  and  then  a  white-beeurded  old  sepoy 
«ay  still  be  found,  who  loves  to  talk  of 
Porto  Novo  and  Pollilore.  It  is  but  a  short 
time  nnoe  one  of  those  aged  men  came  to 
prefont  a  memorial  to  an  English  officer, 
wlio  boildB  one  of  the  higheM;  employments 
m  India;  a  print  of  Coote  hung  in  the 
voom ;  the  veteran  recognized  at  once  that 
ISiee  and  figure  which  he  had  not  seen  for 
nore  than  half  a  century,  and,  forgetting 
fcia  salam  to  the  living,  hnited,  drew  himself 
1^1,  lifted  bis  hand,  and  with  solemn  rever- 
paid    his    military  obeisance  to  the 


Coote  did  not,  like  Barwell,  vote  con- 
stantly with  the  Governor-General ;  but  he 
was  hy  no  means  inclined  to  join  in  syste- 
natio  opposition;  and  on  most  questions 
cODCorred  with  Hastings,  who  did  nis  best, 
bj  assiduous  courtship,  and  by  readily 
||iantiiu[  the  most  exorbitant  allowances, 
to  ffratuy  the  strongest  passions  of  the  old 

It  teemed  likely  at  this  time  that  a  gene- 
ral reconciliation  would  put  an  end  to  the 
qnarrek  which  had,  during  some  years, 
weakened  and  disgraced  the  government  of 
BangaL  The  dangers  of  the  empire  might 
veil  induce  men  of  patriotic  feeling  — 
and  of  patriotic  feeling,  neither  Hastmgs 
■or  Francis  was  destitute  —  to  forset  pri- 
vate enmities,  and  to  co-operate  heartily 
§ar  the  general  good.  Coote  had  never  been 
aoaoorned  in  faction.  Wheler  was  thorough- 
W  tired  of  it  Barwell  ha<l  made  an  ample 
Mtnne,  and  though  he  had  promised  that 
ha  voold  not  leave  Calcutta  while  Hastings 
itad  bis  help,  was  most  desirous  to  re- 
to  England,  and  exerted  himself  to 
Ota  an  axrangement  which  would  set 
BStGbertjr.  A  compact  was  made,  by 
'  *  Francis  agreed  to  desist  from  oppo- 


sition, and  Hastings  engaged  that  the  friends 
of  Francis  should  be  admitted  to  a  fair  share 
of  the  honora  and  emoluments  of  the  scr* 
yice.  During  a  few  months  after  this  treaty 
there  was  apparent  harmony  at  the  council- 
board. 

Harmony,  indeed,  was  never  more 
necessary;  for  at  this  moment,  internal 
calamities,  more  formidable  than  war  itself, 
menaced  Bengal.  The  authors  of  the  Reg- 
ulating Act  of  17  78,  had  established  two 
independent  powers,  the  one  judicial,  the 
other  politieal;  and,  with  a  carelessness 
scandalously  common  in  Ennrlish  legislation, 
had  omitted  to  define  the  limits  of  either. 
The  judges  took  advantage  of  the  indistinct^ 
ness,  and  attempted  to  draw  to  themselves 
supreme  authority,  not  only  within  Calcutta, 
but  through  the  whole  of  the  great  territory 
subject  to  the  presidency  of  Fort  William. 
There  are  few  Englishmen  who  will  not 
admit  that  the  English  law,  in  spite  of 
modern  improvements,  is  neither  so  cheap 
nor  so  speedy  as  might  be  wished.  Still, 
it  is  a  s}'8tem  which  has  grown  up  amongst 
us.  In  some  points,  it  has  been  fashioned 
to  suit  our  feelings ;  in  others,  it  has  gradu- 
ally fashioned  our  feelings  to  suit  itself. 
Even  to  its  worst  evils  we  are  accustomed ; 
and  therefore,  though  we  may  complain  of 
them,  they  do  not  strike  us  with  the  horror 
and  dismay  which  would  bo  produced  by  a 
new  grievance  of  smaller  severity.  In  India 
the  case  is  widely  different.  English  law, 
transplanted  to  l^at  country,  has  all  the 
vices  from  which  we  suffer  here ;  it  has 
them  ail  in  a  far  higher  degree ;  and  it  has 
other  vices,  compared  with  which  the  worst 
vices  from  which  we  suffer  are  trifles.  Dila- 
tory here,  it  is  far  more  dilatory  in  a  land 
where  the  help  of  an  interpreter  is  needed 
by  every  judge,  and  by  kivcry  advocate. 
Costly  here,  it  is  far  more  costly  in  a  land 
into  which  the  legal  practitioners  must  be 
imported  from  an  immense  distance.  All 
English  labour  in  India,  from  the  labour  of 
the  Grovernor-General  and  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  down  to  that  of  a  groom  or  a 
watchmaker,  must  be  paid  for  at  a  higher 
rate  than  at  home.  No  man  will  be  ban- 
ished, and  banished  to  the  torrid  zone,  for 
nothing.  The  rule  holds  good  with  respect 
to  the  legal  profession.  2^o  English  oar- 
risiter  wilT  work,  fifteen  thousand  miles 
from  all  his  friends,  with  the  thermometer 
at  ninety-six  in  the  shade,  for  the  same 
emoluments  which  will  content  him  in 
Chambers  that  overlook  the  Tliames.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  fees  in  Calcutta  are  about 
three  times  as  great  as  the  fees  of  We.^t- 
minster  Hall ;  and  this,  though  the  peo|kle 
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of  India  are,  beyond  all  comparison,  poorer 
than  the  people  of  England.  Tet  tne  de- 
lay and  the  expense,  grievous  as  they  are, 
form  the  smallest  part  of  the  evil  which 
English  law,  imported  without  modifica- 
tions into  India,  could  not  fail  to  produce. 
The  strongest  feelings  of  our  nature,  hon- 
our, religion,  female  modesty,  rose  up 
against  the  innovation.  Arrest  on  mesne 
process  was  the  first  step  in  most  civil  pro- 
ceedings ;  and  to  a  native  of  rank,  arrest 
was  not  merely  a  restraint,  but  a  foul  per- 
sonal indignity.  Oaths  were  required  in 
every  stage  of  every  suit ;  and  the  feeling 
of  a  quaker  about  an  oath  is  hardly  stronger 
than  that  of  a  respectable  native.  That  the 
apartments  of  a  woman  <^  quality  should 
be  entered  by  strange  men,  or  that  her  face 
should  be  seen  by  them,  are,  in  the  East, 
intolerable  outrages  —  outrages  which  are 
more  dreaded  than  death,  and  which  can  be 
expiated  only  by  the  shedding  of  blood. 
To  these  outrages  the  most  distinguished 
families  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  were 
now  exposed.  Imagine  what  the  state  of 
our  own  country  would  be,  if  a  jurispru- 
dence were,  on  a  sudden,  introduced 
amongst  us,  which  should  be  to  us  what 
our  jurisprudence  was  to  our  Asiatic  sub- 
jects. Imagine  what  the  state  of  our  coun- 
try would  be,  if  it  were  enacted  that  any 
man,  by  merely  swearing  that  a  debt  was 
due  to  him,  should  acqmre  a  right  to  insult 
the  persons  of  men  of  the  most  honourable 
and  sacred  callings,  and  of  women  of  the 
most  shrinking  delicacy,  to  horsewhip  a 
general  officer,  to  put  a  bishop  in  the  stocks, 
to  treat  ladies  in  the  way  which  called  forth 
the  blow  of  Wat  Tyler.  Something  like  this 
was  the  effect  of  tne  attempt  whicn  the  Su- 
preme Court  made  to  extend  its  jurisdiction 
over  the  whole  of  the  Companjrs  territory. 
A  reign  of  terror  began  —  of  terror 
heightened  by  mystery ;  for  even  that  which 
was  endured  was  less  horrible  than  that 
which  was  anticipated.  No  man  knew  what 
was  next  to  be  expected  from  this  strange 
tribunal.  It  came  from  beyond  the  black 
water,  as  the  people  of  India,  with  mysteri- 
ous horror,  call  the  sea.  It  consisted  of 
judges,  not  one  of  whom  spoke  the  lan- 
guage, or  was  familiar  with  the  usages,  of 
the  millions  over  whom  they  claimed  bound- 
less authority.  Its  records  were  kept  in  un- 
known characters ;  its  sentences  were  pro- 
nounced in  unknown  sounds.  It  had  al- 
ready collected  round  itself  an  army  of  the 
worst  part  of  the  natiye  population  —  in- 
formers, and  false  witnesses,  and  common 
barrators,  and  agents  of  chicane ;  and, 
above  all,  a  banditti  of  bulifis'  followers, 


compared  with  whom  the  retainers  of  the 
worst  English  spunging-houses,  in  the 
worst  times,  might  be  considered  as  i^ 
right  and  tender-hearted.  Numbers  of  na- 
tives, highly  considered  amox^  their  coun- 
trymen, were  seized,  hurried  up  to  Cal- 
cutta, flung  into  th^  common  jail  —  not  fir 
any  crime  even  imputed — nor  for  any 
debt  that  had  been  proved,  but  merelj  as 
a  precaution  till  their  cause  should  come 
to  triaL  There  were  instances  in  wluch 
men  of  the  most  venerable  dignity,  perse- 
cuted without  a  cause  by  extortioners,  died 
of  rage  and  shame  in  the  gripe  of  the  Tile 

aruazils  of  Impey.  The  harems  of  noble 
ahommedans  —  sanctuaries  respected  in 
the  East  by  governments  which  respected 
nothing  else  —  were  burst  open  by  gangs  of 
bailiffs.  The  Musselmans,  oraver  and  lea 
accustomed  to  submission  than  the  Hin- 
doos, sometimes  stood  on  their  defence; 
and  there  were  instances  in  which  thejr 
shed  their  blood  in  the  doorway,  while  de- 
fending, sworn  in  hand,  the  sacred  apart- 
ments of  their  women.  Nay,  it  seemed,  at 
if  even  the  faint-hearted  Bengalee,  >  who 
had  crouched  at  the  feet  of  Surajah  Dowlah, 
who  had  been  mute  during  the  adminiatra* 
tion  of  Vansittart,  would  at  length  find 
courage  in  despair.  No  Mahratta  myasion 
had  ever  spread  through  the  province  aach 
dismay  as  this  inroad  of  English  lawyers. 
All  the  inrustice  of  former  oppreisora, 
Asiatic  and  European,  appeared  as  a  bleea- 
ing  when  compared  with  the  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Every  class  of  the  population,  En^^idi 
and  native,  with  the  exception  of  the  raven- 
ous pettifoggers  who  fattened  on  the  misery 
and  terror  of  an  immense  community,  cried 


out  loudly  against  this  fearful  oppr 
But  the  judges  were  immovable,  if  a  ban 
liff  was  resisted  they  ordered  the  soldiers 
to  be  called  out.  If  a  servant  of  the  Com- 
pany, in  conformity  with  the  orders  of  the 
government,  withstood  the  miserable  caloh- 
poles  who,  with  Impey 's  writs  in  their  hands, 
exceeded  the  insolence  and  rapacitrr  of 
gang-robbers,  he  was  flung  into  prison  ror  a 
contempt  The  lapse  of  sixty  years — the 
virtue  and  wisdom  of  many  eminent  magis* 
trates,  who  have  during  that  time  adminis- 
tered justice  in  the  Supreme  Court  —  haTO 
not  effaced  from  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
Bengal  the  recollection  of  those  evil  days. 

The  members  of  the  government  were,  on 
this  subject,  united  as  one  man.  Haitings 
had  courted  the  judges ;  he  had  fbond  them 
useful  instruments.  But  he  was  not  dis^ 
posed  to  make  them  his  own  masters,  or  Iks 
I  masters  of  India.    Hit  mind  was  laarge ;  has 
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knowledge  of  the  aative  character  most  ac- 
curate, lie  saw  that  the  Bjstem  pursued 
hj  the  Supreme  Court  was  demding  to 
the  goyemment,  and  ruinoui  to  the  people ; 
and  resolYed  to  oppose  it  manfdlj.  The 
consequence  was,  that  the  fHendship  —  if 
that  pe  the  proper  word  for  such  a  connec- 
tkn  —  which  had  existed  between  him  and 
Impejy.was  for  a  time  completely  dissolved. 
The  government  placed  itself  firmly  be- 
tween the  tyrannical  tribunal  and  the  peo- 
ple. The  Chief  Justice  proceeded  to  the 
wildest  exeesses.  The  Govemor-Greneral 
and  all  the  nembers  of  Council  were  served 
with  lummonses,  calling'  on  them  to  appear 
before  the  King's  justices,  and  to  answer 
for  their  public  acts.  This  was  too  much. 
Hastings,  with  just  scorn,  refused  to  obey 
the  call,  set  at  liberty  the  persons  wrong- 
fully detained  by  the  Court,  and  took  meas- 
ures for  redsting  the  outrageous  proceedings 
of  the  sheriffs '  officers,  if  necessary,  by  the 
•word.  But  he  had  in  view  another  device, 
which  might  prevent  the  necessity  of  an 
appeal  to  arms.  He  was  seldom  at  a  loss 
tar  an  expedient ;  and  he  knew  Impey 
welL  The  expedient,  in  this  case,  was  a 
very  fimple  one  —  neither  more  nor  less 
tiian  a  bribe.  Impey  was,  by  act  of  Par- 
liameat,  a  Judge,  independent  of  the  gov- 
emment  of  Bengal,  and  entitled  to  a  salary 
of  £.8,000  a-year.  Hastings  proposed  to 
make  him  also  a  judge  in  the  company's 
•arace,  removable  at  the  pleasure  of  the 

Syemment  of  Bengal  I  and  to  give  him,  in 
It  capacity,  about  £.8,000  a-year  more. 
It  was  understood  that,  in  consideration  of 
thia  new  salary,  Impey  would  desist  from  urg- 
iuK  the  hiffh  pretensions  of  his  court  If  he 
did  ui^  tSese  pretensions,  tibe  government 
ooold,  at  a  moment's  notice,  eject  him  from 
the  new  place  which  had  been  created  for 
bim.  The  bargain  was  struck,  Bengal  was 
•aved,  an  appeal  to  force  was  averted ;  and 
the  Chief  Justice  was  rich,  quiet,  and  infa- 
mons. 

Of  Impey's  conduct  it  is  unnecessary  to 
qieak.  It  was  of  a  piece  with  almost  every 
part  of  his  conduct  that  comes  under  the 
notice  of  history.  No  other  such  judge  has 
iSabonoured  the  English  ermine,  since,  Jef- 
friea  drank  himself  to  death  in  the  Tower. 
But  we  cannot  agree  with  those  who  have 
Mamed  Hastings  for  this  transaction.  The 
caee  stood  thus.  The  negligent  manner  in 
wUch  the  Begulating  Act  had  been  framed, 
pat  it  in  the  power  of  the  Chief  Justice  to 
thfow  a  great  country  into  the  most  dread- 
IblconfiSon.  He  was  determined  to  use 
trie  power  to  the  utmost,  unless  be  was  paid 
to  M  still ;  and  Hastings  consented  to  pay 


him.  The  neceanty  was  to  be  deplored. 
It  is  also  to  be  deplored  that  pirates  should 
be  able  to  exact  ransom,  by  threatening  to 
make  their  captives  walk  the  plank.  But 
to  ransom  a  captive  fh>m  pirates,  has  always 
been  held  a  humane  and  Christian  act ;  and 
it  would  be  absurd  to  charge  the  payer  of 
the  ransom  with  corrupting  the  virtue  of 
the  corsair.  This,  we  seriously  think,  is  a 
not  unfair  illustration  of  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  Impey,  Hastings,  and  the  people  of 
India.  Whether  it  was  right  in  Impey,  to 
demand  or  to  accept  a  price  for  powers 
which,  if  they  really  belonged  to  him,  he 
could  not  abdicate  —  which,  if  they  did  not 
belong  to  him,  he  ought  never  to  have 
usurped  —  and  which  in  neither  case  he 
could  honestly  sell  —  is  one  question.  It  is 
quite  another  question,  whether  Hastings 
was  not  right  to  give  any  sum,  however 
large,  to  any  man,  however  worthless,  rath- 
er than  either  surrender  millions  of  human 
beings  to  pillage,  or  rescue  them  by  civil 


war. 


Francis  strongly  opposed  this  arrange- 
ment. It  may,  indeed,  be  suspected  that 
personal  aversion  to  Impey  was  as  strong  a 
motive  with  Francis  as  regard  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  province.  To  a  mind  burning 
with  resentment,  it  might  seem  better  to 
leave  Bengal  to  the  oppressors,  than  to  re- 
deem it  by  enriching  them.  It  is  not  im- 
probable, on  the  other  hand,  that  Hastings 
may  have  been  the  more  willing  to  resort 
to  an  expedient  agreeable  to  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice, because  that  high  functionary  had  al- 
ready been  so  serviceable,  and  might,  when 
existing  dissensions  were  composed,  be  ser- 
viceab^  again. 

But  it  was  not  on  this  point  alone  that 
Francis  was  now  opposed  to  Hastings.  The 
peace  between  them  proved  to  be  only  a 
short  and  hollow  truce,  during  which  their 
mutual  aversion  was  constantly  becoming 
stronger.  At  length  an  explosion  Uxlk 
place.  Hastings  publicly  charged  Francis 
with  having  deceived  him,  and  induced 
Barwell  to  quit  the  service  by  insincere 
promises.  Then  came  a  dispute,  such  as 
frequently  arises  even  between  honourable 
men,  when  they  make  important  agreements 
bj  mere  verbal  communication.  An  impMir^ 
tial  historian  will  probably  be  of  opinion 
that  they  had  misunderstood  each  other; 
but  their  minds  were  so  much  imbittered, 
that  they  imputed  to  each  other  nothing 
less  than  dehberate  villany.  *I  do  not, 
said  Hastings,  in  a  minute  recorded  in  tbe 
Consultations  of  the  Grovcrnmcnt  —  *  I  do 
not  trust  to  Mr.  Francis's  promises  of  can- 
dour, convinced  that  he  is  incapable  of  it. 
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I  judge  of  his  public  conduct  by  his  private, 
which  I  have  tound  to  be  void  of  truth  and 
honour.'  After  the  Council  had  risen, 
Francis  put  a  challenge  into  the  Governor- 
General's  hand :  it  was  instantly  accepted. 
They  met  and  fired.  Francis  was  shot 
through  the  bodj.  He  was  carrried  to  a 
neighbouring  house,  where  it  appeared  that 
the  wound,  though  severe,  was  not  mortaL 


Hastings  inquired  repeatedly  after  his  ene- 
my's h^th,  and  proposed  to  call  on  him  ; 
but  Francis  coldly  declined  the  visit  He 
had  a  proper  sense,  he  said,  of  the  Grover- 
nor-Greneral's  politeness,  but  must  decline 
anv  private  interview.  They  could  meet 
only  at  the  council-board. 

(To  be  continued  at  p.  130.) 


Abbbdxen  ths  Grbatbst  Envelops- 
Makino  City  in  the  World  —  A  writer  in 
an  English  joamal,  describing  the  maniifac- 
tnres  of  Aberdeen,  says  : 

"  The  Aberdonians  would  seem  to  be  scarcely 
less  celebrated  for  the  manafacture  of  paper  than 
they  are  for  granite,  ships,  and  combs.  Few 
might  be  inclined  to  believe  that  one  million  of 
'superfine  envelopes'  are  made  daily  in  this  re- 
mote region  of  the  kingdom.  But  in  addition  to 
this,  one  tirm  manufacture  fifty  tons  of  writing 
paper  a  week.  At  their  mills  at  Stoneywood,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Aberdeen,  and  at  the  Union 
Works  (the  envelope  department)  in  the  city 
itself,  they  give  emplojment  to  somewhere 
ahont  two  thousand  persons,  and  as  far  as 
regards  envelopes,  the  great  proIVortion  of  which 
are  folded  and  stamped  by  machinery,  the  Piries 
are  believed  to  be  the  greatest  makers  of  the 
present  day.  They  confine  themselves  to  the 
production  of  note  paper,  envelopes  and  cards. 
The  business  was  commenced  by  the  grandfather 
of  the  present  partners  in  the  year  1770.  The 
manufacture  of  gray,  brown  and  tea  paper  is 
carried  on  at  Waterton  and  Muggiemoss,  two 
mills  a  few  miles  north  of  Aberdeen,  belonging 
to  a  firm  who  turn  out  eighty-six  thousands  tons 
of  paper  weekly,  and  fifteen  thousand  tons  of 
grocers'  paper  bags,  for  which  latter  thov  have  a 
machine  capable  of  doing  the  work  of  twenty 
women  in  any  given  time.  They  employ  alto- 
gether about  two  hundred  and  fifty-hands. 
The  extent  of  the  Aberdeen  paper  trade  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  there  are  five  paper 
mills  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  city,  whereat  no 


fewer  than  two  thousand  five  hundred  penooi 
find  employment'* 
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Tlie  Silence  of  Scripture.  •  By  the  Rev.  Fimneia 
Wharton,  1).D.,  LL.D.,  rector  of  St.  Paul's 
Church,  Brookline,  Massachusetts.  Boston, 
18a7.   £.  P.  Dutton&Co.     12  mo,  pp.  182. 

The  subjects  in  this  volume  are  freshly  and 
vigorously  discussed,  and  with  so  much  deur- 
ness  and  conclusiveness,  as  must  be  satisfietory, 
in  the  main,  although  in  one  or  two  cases  we 
should  be  disposed  to  take  a  different  gronnd. 
Dr.  Wharton  is  an  li)pisco]jalian,  bnt  devoid  of 
narrow  bigotry,  accurate  in  his  learning,  and 
earnest  in  his  Christian  spirit ;  and  he  has  pro- 
duced a  book  of  no  ordinary  ability.  His  main 
object  is  to  suggest  plausible  reasons  for  the 
silence  of  Scripture  on  some  prominent  points, 
and  to  demonstrate  that  such  silence,  instead  of 
being  an  evidence  of  its  imperfectness,  is  a  proof 
of  the  Divine  wisdom  which  dictated  it.  Thuf. 
in  the  several  chapters  on  the  creation  of  the 
world,  the  origin  of  evil,  divination.  Liturgy, 
creeds,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  lA>rd's  per^ 
sonal  appearance  and  its  relations,  he  undertakes 
to  show  that  there  is  an  emphatic^ilence  in 
regard  to  certain  details,  which  oommends  itself 
to  our  highest  reason.  The  revealer  had  a 
design  in  this,  the  wisdom  of  which  we  approve, 
the  more  closely  we  study  it.  To  vindicate 
this  wisdom  is  the  author's  object,  and  there  is 
a  thoughtfulness,  an  intelligence,  and  a  clear- 
ness, whish  are  admirable,  and  some  of  the  topics 
are  developed  with  peculiar  tact,  and,  indeed, 
originality.  —  Presbyterian, 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

BTA  RECOOIOSED  BT  A    FRIElfD    OF  HER 

INFANCT. 

Mrs.  Torrikg's  propoeal  to  inTite  Miss 
Tarnish,  an  inmate  at  the  Hall,  would 
bring  MIm  March  into  some  sort  of  contact 
with  the  family  at  once.  Therefore,  the 
idea,  spoken  of  ii^  the  last  chapter,  was  of 
some  interest  to  her.  But  it  was  odd  that 
Mrs.  Torring  should  propose  to  invite  a  per- 
son against  whom  she  had  spoken  so  strong- 
ly and  so  decidedly.  And  Eva  said  as  muco 
berseK 

••  It  is  very  kind  of  yon,  Mrs.  Torring. 
Bnt  I  am  afraid  it  wonld  hardly  be  pleasant 
to  yon  to  have  Miss  Varnish  here;  and, 
from  what  yon  say  of  her,  I  should  not  very 
mncb  like  her  company .** 

••  Like  her  company  ?  No  1  There's  only 
one  person,  I  ver'uy  believe,  who  does  like 
ber  company,  and  he's  a  fool  for  doing  so. 
Bat  I  like  to  have  her  here,  to  tell  her  of 
her  fiittlts.  It's  the  only  way  I  have  of  doing 
ber  any  good.  And  you  know,  my  dear, 
we  ought  to  do  good  whenever  we  can." 

••  Certainly,  Mrs.  Torring.  You  know 
Deverington  Hall  ?  " 

••  Yes,  my  dear ;  I  know  it  very  well,  or, 
rather  I  used  to  know  it  very  well.  Mrs. 
Campion  —  and  there's  another  fool  for 
too!  —  she  drives  everybody  awav,  with 
ser  aolky,  gnmipy,  frumpy  way  of  shutting 
henelf  up,  and  seeing  nobody ;  and  people 
aar,  ^  Poor  thing  1 '  *  Poor  thing,'  indeed  I 
I  don't  pitv  her  the  very  least  in  the  world  1 " 

*^  Ob  I  I'm  sure  you  don't  mean  that,  Mrs. 
Torring  I " 

**ldo  mean  it.  Miss  March ;  and  I  don't 
pttj  her,  I  say.  If  she's  really  ill,  why 
aoaanH  she  have  advice  ?  or,  rather  —  as  she 
Aos  advice,  I  know  —  why  does'nt  she  take 
advice  ?  Why  doesn't  she  go  to  the  seaside, 
or  have  shower-baths  when  she  gets  np  in 
the  morning— if  she  does  get  up  in  the 
■Mming  —  or  take  rum-and-milk  to  her 
liraikfaat  ?  —  why  doesn't  she  do  what  the 
doctors  order,  if  she  w  ill  ?  If  she's  toeU, 
what  right  haa  she  to  let  things  all  go  wrong 
ftboQ^her,  as  they  do  V  " 

**Butis  there  anvthing  particalarly  wrong 
abont  her  family  ?'" 

"Particularly  wrong,  my  dear?  Why, 
the  family,  I  do  think,  are  all  great  fools  to- 
Mtber ;  Mr.  Campion  has  a  brother,  who 
Bvei  goodness  knows  where,  and  only  comes 
kome  now  and  then.  But  I  don't  know 
■swb  of  him.  Ever  since  I  came  here, 
■boot  ten  years  ago,  Mr.  Grerald  Campion 
lived  at  the  hall.    They  have  but  one 


daughter,  she's  a  little  silly  thing,  and  I  ex- 
pect to  hear  of  her  running  away  with  the 
postman  some  day ;  its  their  own  fault,  let- 
ting her  have  that  Miss  Varnish  about  her 
as  a  governess.  While  Mrs.  Campion  shuts 
herself  up  in  her  room.  Miss  Varnish  is 
making  love  to  Mr.  Campion ;  if  his  wife 
doesn't  die  of  herself  very  soon,  that  woman 
will  soon  poison  her,  I  shouldn't  wonder. 
Now,  there's  a  state  of  things  for  yon  t 
Ought  not  they  all  lo  be  ashamed  of  them- 
selves?" 

♦*  But  do  you  not  think,  Mrs.  Torring, 
that  poor  Mrs.  Campion  may  have  some  sor- 
row, of  which  nobody  but  herself  is  aware  ? 
At  least  she  suffers,  we  may  suppose,  as 
much  of  distress  as  she  inflicts." 

**  Hm  —  well,  you're  right,  my  dear ;  and 
it's  not  for  us  to  speak  evu  one  of  another. 
Poor  Mrs.  Campion !  She  certainlv  teas, 
when  first  I  knew  her,  as  ga^  and  lively  a 
woman  as  you  would  ever  wish  to  see." 

**  Then  what,  Mrs.  Torring,  could  have 
changed  her  so  much  ?  surely,  it  must  have 
been  her  health  ;  or  had  she  ever  any  acci- 
dent?" 

Law  I  I  don't  know.  I  never  heard  of 
her  having  an  accident.  But  I  very  well 
remember  when  first  I  heard  what  a  turn 
she  had  taken.  She  had  been  spending  an 
evening  here ;  and  I  recollect  getting  that 
large  portfolio  of  prints  and  pictures  —  you 
shall  see  it  yourself,  my  dear,  presently ; 
and  Mrs.  Campion  was  looking  tnrough  it, 
when,  all  of  a  sudden,  she  let  it  fall  out  of 
her  hand,  and  I  thought  she  was  going  to 
faint  away.  I  said,  *  Law,  ma'am,  you  find 
the  room  too  hot,  I'm  afraid.*  Well,  the 
poor  thing  went  home ;  and  when  I  drove 
over  to  see  her,  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  I 
was  told  that  she  was  seriously  ill.  And  she 
has  been,  ever  since  in  the  state  of  which  I 
told  you.  It's  very  silly  of  her  —  Patterson, 
my  servant,  never  could  bear  her.  She 
never  says  why,  but  I  know  she  has  a  very 
bad  opinion  of  her  indee<].  By  the  way, 
mv  dear  you  shall  look  at  the  portfolio  your- 
self.   Please  to  get  it" 

The  portfolio  was  laid  on  the  table ;  and 
Mrs.  Torring  began  to  direct  atention  to  the 
pictures  in  it  most  worthy  of  remark.  At 
last,  she  came  upon  a  portrait  in  water-col- 
ours; and  glancing  from  it  to  the  living 
face  that  was  bendinj^  over  the  table  —  she 
uttered  again  the  familiar  **  Law  I "  this 
time  with  a  greater  intensity  of  surpri:K) 
than  ever. 

Eva  looked  up  in  questioning  astonish- 
ment. The  old  latly's  own  surprise  was 
very  q^uickly  and  fully  accounted  for.  The 
portrait  might  have  been  taken  from  Eva 
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herself.  And  it  was,  in  tmth,  a  copy  of 
the  portrait  in  Grayelling  Castle,  taken, 
Terr  many  years  ago,  by  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Dykhart'i,  and  by  him  presented  to  his 
aunt,  Mrs.  Torring.  **  Julia  Somerby " 
was  written  underneath  it 

«t  Why,  I  never  saw  such  a  likeness  in 
my  life  1  the  old  lady  said.  **  I  wonder  if 
you  can  be  any  relation  to  that  Miss  Somer- 
by? Oh!  I  beg  pardon,  I  forgot  —  my 
nephew  told  me  that  you  were  not  clear 
what  relations  you  had.  Excuse  an  old  wo- 
man's bad  memory,  my  dear.  Look  through 
the  rest  of  those  thin^,  and  then  well  hare 
a  game  of  cards,  out  can  you  play  at 
cards?" 

**  I  play  a  little :  I  only  know  a  very  few 
games." 

**  Never  mind,  111  teach  you  a  few  more. 
Tm  glad  you  haven't  been  brought  up  quite 
ignorant  of  them.  My  niece  that  I  had 
with  me  some  time,  she  and  I  quarrelled 
very  much  about  that." 

"  You  couldn't  teach  her  to  play  ?  " 

"  Couldn't  teach  her  I  My  dear,  the  crea- 
ture wouldn't  learn.  No:  she  thought  it 
was  wrong  —  nasty,  stupid  thing  1  She  went 
off  to  bed,  rather  than  see  her  aunt  touch  a 
pack  of  cards  with  her  little  finger.  Augh  1  I 
hate  such  nasty  ways.  So  the  clergyman 
who  brought  you  up— I  understand  you  were 
in  part  brought  up  by  a  clergyman  —  was 
no  Evan  f  " 

**  I  don't  quite  understand  you,  Mrs.  Tor- 
ring." 

"  You  don't  know  what  I  mean  by  an 
*£van?'  I  mean  an  Evangelical,  xour 
friend  was  not  of  the  Evangelical  school  ? 
He  didn't  tell  his  people  it  would  be  all  up 
with  them  if  they  touched  a  pack  •f  cards 
with  their  little  fingers  ?  " 

**  I  don't  think  ^.  Ferrier  had  any  strong 
objection  to  cards,  though  I  don't  think  he 
played  himself.  I  think  he  was  at  all  times 
rather  backward  in  judging  others." 

^*  And  vou  think  I  am  rather  forward  in 
doing  so?  Well,  my  dear,  and  perhaps  I 
am.  But  I  don't  like  to  see  people  right- 
eous overmuch.  You  know  we  are  warned 
against  that ;  and  I  oflen  tell  Mr.  Grooby 
—  that's  our  clergyman  — that  he  ought  to 

{>reach  upon  that  text  once  a-year.  I  do 
ike  the  words  myself.  I  always  repeat  them 
when  anybody  finds  fault  yriik  my  playing 
at  cards." 

"  They  retired  early ;  and  Mrs.  Torring 
inducted  Eva  into  the  office  of  reading 
family  prayers.  On  the  next  day  they 
went  twice  to  church.  It  is  hardly  needful 
to  say  that  the  cards  were  heard  of  no 
more  until  Monday*    Mm.  Check  departed 


on  the  morning  of  that  day,  entrusted  by 
Eva  with  the  message  (in  case  the  saw  any 
of  their  mutual  friends),  that  Miss  Mar^ 
had  little  doubt  of  passing  a  bappy  time 
with  Mrs.  Torring,  whether  that  time  were 
or  were  not  extended  beyond  the  appointed 
month.  And  the  week  went  quietlj  and 
regularly  on.  They  had  one  or  two  little 
sober  parties,  if  the  name  could  be  given  to 
Ijitherings  including  so  small  a  number  of 
guest<«.  One  element  of  disturbance  par- 
sued  Eva  into  this  new  and  quiet  retreat 

She  had  at  first  felt  a  little  doubtful  of 
liking  Mrs.  Torring,  but  sure  of  liking  Fat* 
terson,  the  servant.  Now,  however,  when 
the  first  few  days  were  over,  her  fbeliim 
towards  these  two  persons  appeared  to  be 
undergoing  an  absolute  reverse.  She  be- 
came sure  of  liking  Mrs.  Torring ;  and  tlie 
more  she  penetrated  through  the  crost  of 
oddity  which  concealed  the  solid  excellence 
within,  the  better  satisfied  she  felt  with  the 
protection  under  which  she  had  placed  her- 
self. 

But  one  or  two  things  in  the  behayiour 
of  Patterson  perplexed  her  very  much.  It 
was  not  that  the  woman  grew  less  pleaaingly 
attentive.  To  Mrs.  Torring  she  could  not 
have  rendered  a  more  complete^  nor,  it 
would  seem,  a  more  hearty  service.  Bat 
she  followed  Miss  March  about  vrith  inqair- 
ing  eyes,  and  scrutinised  her  so  serioaa^f, 
although  so  silently,  that,  of  coarse,  she 
provoked  a  great  degree  of  curiosity  in  her 
turn. 

On  the  Saturday  morning  —  that  it,  on 
the  13  th  of  the  month  —  Mrs.  Torring  wm 
poorly,  and  Eva  was  left  to  breakfiMt  hj 
herself.  The  things  were  removed  by  Pat* 
terson  herself,  who  lingered  in  the  room, 
with  a  show  of  dusting  the  table,  &c.  Era 
noticed,  that,  wherever  the  woman  might 
begin,  she  ever  and  anon  brought  her  dnmr 
back  to  the  chair  on  which  she  herself  was 
sitting.  She  asked  if  Miss  March  contiaaed 
to  find  her  room  comfortable,  and  wMtedlcr 
the  answer  as  though  a  neffatiye  might  doom 
her  to  death.  Then  she  began  dusting  the 
very  chair  on  which  Eva  continued. qawd/ 
to  sit,  although  she  would  have  Uked  to  qnn 
the  room.    Then  she  came  doeer  stilly 

**  I  beg  your  pardon.  Miss ;  I  think  lome 
grease  has  got  upon  your  sleeve.  Jast  do 
allow  me  to  take  it  off,"  and  Patterson,  bent 
on  this  duty,  pulled  up  the  sleeve  towards 
the  wrist. 

**  Thank  you,  miss.  I  think  it  inll  do 
now;"  she  said  the  moment  after.  And 
verily,  and  indeed,  the  work  was  moit  eft* 
ciently  performed.  For  not  a  speck  of 
grease  could  the  keenest  eye  of  the  dainti- 
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est  beholder  have  detected  remaining  on 
the  Bleeve. 

Patterson  might  well  regard  her  work 
wiUi  the  triumph  which  rarely  appeared  to 
potMSB  her.  But  for  that  day  Eva  saw  very 
little  more  of  her. 

llCngled  with  all  the  curiosity  with  which 
this  rather  suspicious  conduct  filled  Eva, 
there  was  in  her  mind  an  odd  conviction, 
not  simply  that  it  might  be  explained,  but 
that  she  had  the  key  to  such  explanation : 
only  she  wanted  the  faculty  to  insert  and 
apply  it  It  was  a  considerable  relief  to 
hcFy  when,  not  many  minutes  later,  the  post 
arriTed,  and  brought  a  letter  for  herself. 

Alas !  the  remedy  was  a  great  deal  worse 
than  the  disease.  The  letter  was  that  which 
IfTQnantiffan  had  hastily  written  on  the 
prerioos  Wednesday.  It  had  been  forward- 
ed to  Ifinchley  by  Dr.  Dowlas  (under  the 
adTice  of  Mr.  Lewis), ^nd  had,  by  the  Bal- 
kywB,  been  despatched  again  to  Eva  at  Chel- 
find.  This  fully  accounted  for  its  delay  in 
ooming.  Nor  could  that  delay  have  eyer 
been  too  long  to  please  our  heroine.  The 
contents  of  the  letter  are  known  to  our- 
aebres :  and  the  nature  of  the  feelings  ex- 
cited by  it,  it  need  not  trouble  us  to  guess. 

Eva  sent  it  back  to  Mr.  BaUow,  begging 
of  liim  to  inform  the  writer  that  his  chum 
upon  her,  as  her  father,  was  a  baseless  and 
fkstitions  one ;  and  that  he  could  not  be  jus- 
ti6ed  in  seeking  a  continuance  of  the  inter- 
CQvme  which  under  different  circumstances, 
■he  bad  not  felt  at  liberty  to  deny  him. 
Ifr.  Leybom,  in  the  division  of  the  late  Mr. 
QfTjWrth'B  property,  had  insisted  that  Miss 
liarcn  should  accept  at  his  hands  a  sum  of 
monej,  as  a  token  uf  his  regard  for  her  up- 
rigjit  and  discreet  behaviour.  That  money 
wonld  now,  most  probably,  be  lying  in  the 
hands  of  the  Welsh  attorney. 

Mm  Mr.  M'Quantigan  had  written  in  the 
honest  belief  that  Eva  was  his  daughter,  she 
•hoold  be  glad  she  said,  if  Mr.  Ballow  ap- 
prored,  that  the  ten  pounds  which  was 
aaked  of  her,  should  be  given  to  the  Irish- 
ainn«  with  a  thorough  understanding  that 
neilher  that,  nor  any  other  acknowle(%ment 
would  thenceforth  be  accorded  him.  Any 
danger  to  poor  Mrs.  R'jberts  from  his  dii$- 
appointment  might  be  considered  as  now  no 
ionmr  imminent. 

Mrs.  Torring  appeared  at  their  early  din- 
:  and  as  she  came  in,  Eva  heard  her 
iy  to  Patterson,  who  came  in  along  with 
BTf  ^  You  can't  do  it  to-day,  Patterson : 
itfb  too  rainy.  You  shall  do  it  on  Monday, 
int'eane." 

That  Saturday  was  a  rainy  day  indeed. 
Bat  it  allowed  Mrs.  Torring  and  Eya  to 


take  a  walk  in  the  latter  part  of  the  after- 
noon. They  went  a  short  way  into  the 
country,  and  were  walking  back  towards 
Chelf'ord,  when  they  were  met  by  a  car^ 
riage. 

No  one  was  inside,  except  one  lady,  and 
seyeral  inanimate  passengers,  wrapped  up 
in  several  shades  ot  white  and  brown  pa- 
per. 

Mrs.  Torring  called  out  a  **  How  do  you 
do  ?  "  to  the  animated  occupant  of  the  ve- 
hicle (there  was  a  man  on  the  box  driving), 
and  then  explained  to  Eva ;  ^*  Tiiis  is  the 
creature  I  dislike  so  much,  —  Miss  Varnish, 
you  know,  the  governess  at  Deverington 

The  carriage  stopped  ;  and  Mrs.  Torring 
stepped  off  the  footpath,  to  inquire  after 
Mrs.  Campion. 

Miss  Varnish  was  not  a  plain  woman,  but 
she  had  not  beauty  sufficient  to  blind  you 
to  a  certain  slyness  in  her  countenance. 
She  had  a  way  of  looking  at  you,  after 
every  word  she  said,  as  if  asking  you  wheth- 
er you  altogether  believed  her.  She  fixed 
her  suspicious  eyes  on  Eva ;  they  were  sus- 
picious towards  every  stranger. 

"  You  have  one  of  your  nieces  with  you, 
Mrs.  Torring  ?  " 

**  No  such  thing,  Miss  Varnish.  This  is 
a  young  lady  lately  come  —  let  me  see,  out 
ot  Wales."  Eva  was  all  this  while  on  the 
causeway,  and  did  not  hear  what  was  said 
of  her.  **  This  is  Miss  March,  and  she  is 
engaged  to  be  married  to  a  gentleman,  who 
has  not  got  a  wife  already.  Miss  Varnish." 

**  Ha,  ha,  ha  1  I  see  you  will  have  your 
joke,  Mrs.  Torring !  Now,  how  can  you  be 
so  shockingly  sarcastic  ?  You  *were  jtist 
now  asking  about  poor  dear  Mrs.  Campion. 
She  is  much  the  same  as  ever ;  no  change 
that  I  can  see." 

*^  Ha  1  now  I  shouldn't  wonder  at  her 
lastinc  much  longer  than  you  suppose.  And 
then.  Miss  Varnish,  youMl  have  your  joke." 
.  Miss  Varnish  said  something  to  the  efiect 
that  Mrs.  Torring  was  in  one  of  her  droll 
humours  **  to-day,"  and  then  the  carriage 
drove  on  its  way,  and  our  frienJs  resumed 
theirs. 

"  Doesn't  she  look  sly  ?  "  was  the  old  la- 
dy's first  remark.  "  You  saw  what  a  lot  of 
parcels  she  had  got?  Now,  I've  not  the 
least  doubt  in  tlie  world  that  she  buys 
things  for  herself  with  Mr.  Campion's 
money." 

"  Oh !  Mrs.  Torring,  is  it  right  to  say  so  ? 
—  that  is,  without  actual  proof  of  such  a 
thing  ?  " 

"  *  Proof! '  I  want  no  sort  of  proof,  ex- 
cept the  vicious  look  there  is  about  her  eyes. 
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She  has  jast  got  the  look  of  those  people 
who  go  into  shops,  and  buy  under  false 
names  what  they  never  intend  to  pay  for. 
However,  if  she  catches  Mr.  Campion,  when 
that  fool  of  a  Mrd.  Campion  really  does  die, 
—  why,  then,  all  his  money  will  be  hers ; 
and  I  can  tell  by  h«r  looks,  that  she'll  be 
very  extravagant  with  it ;  nor  shall  I  have 
any  pity  for  him." 

Eva  proffered  no  more  comments  on  the 
subject ;  only  she  thought  Mrs.  Torrins 
very  unjust  to  be  so  ready  to  think  eviL 
And  she  resolved,  if  brought  into  any  ac- 
quaintance with  Miss  Varnish,  whether  in 
or  out  of  Mrs.  Torring's  company,  to  be 
pointedly  attentive  and  courteous  to  her. 

The  Sunday  passed  away  much  as  the 
previous  Sunday  had  done.  The  Monday 
weather  was  quite  a  contrast  to  that  of  the 
Saturday. 

"  Now,  my  dear,"  said  old  Mrs.  Torring, 
in  the  course  of  the  morning,  "  Vm  going 
to  send  you  and  Patterson  in  a  fly — ikeep 
no  carriage  of  mv  own  —  to  see  the  observ- 
atory at  Devenngton  Hall.  Patterson's 
brother  is  the  head  gardener.  She  has  been 
telling  me  some  extraonlinary  things.  How- 
ever, you  would  like  to  see  it  I  am  sure,  for 
you're  a  clever  young  lady,  and  ought  to 
miprove  your  mind  whenever  you  can." 

**  Thank  you  very  much,  Mrs.  Torring ; 
it  is  most  kind  of  you  to  think  of  me  as  you 
da     Shall  you  not  go  yourself?  " 

"  No,  my  dear ;  I  want  to  pay  some  calls 
in  the  town.  Patterson  must  {?o  with  you ; 
you  musn't  go  by  yourself.  We'll  have  a 
very  early  dinner,  and  you  shall  go  while 
the  day  is  at  its  best." 

They  starred,  in  effect  at  two  in  the  af- 
ternoon. It  was  a  bright  September  day, 
nor  was  the  road  they  went  devoid  of  beau- 
ty. 

Deverington  Hall  was  tbree  or  four  miles 
away  from  Chelford.  It  lay  embosomed  in 
woods ;  too  closely  shut  in  by  them,  it  might 
even  be  thought.  Yet,  though  the  constant, 
dweller  amongst  them  might  possibly  have 
a  right  to  complain ;  —  no  one,  who  looked 
from  the  outsiue  could  wish  the  destruction 
of  a  single  tree.  It  was  no  part  of  the  ex- 
pedition sent  forth  by  Mrs.  Torring  to  drive 
to  the  front  of  the  house.  For  a  purpose 
greatly  and  terribly  important  in  view  of 
coming  events,  we  must  first  describe  their 
manner  of  arrival.  ITiey  drove  past  the 
lodge-gates  which  led  to  the  principal  en- 
trance, and  went  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further 
on  the  road  towards  Bridjrewater.  Then 
tiiey  came  to  a  gate.  Alighting  at  this,  and 
walking  a  little  way  in  the  wood,  they  came 
to  another  gate,  which  led  into  the  grounds 


immediately  about  the  house.  Fattersoii 
rang  the  bell,  and  her  brother,  the  gardener 
was  prompt  in  toming.  They  entered  the 
grounds.  There  was  a  Pftth  to  the  r^t, 
and  a  path  to  the  left.  The  former  led,  fao 
Ev8  was  told)  to  the  Italiaa  garden  and  the 
private  entrance  into  the  house.  The  latter 
path,  with  which  alone  they  were  concerned, 
led  towards  the  kitchen  gieurdensy  and  the 
observatorv,  which  they  were  come  to  see. 
Patterson  had  been  ver^  silent  dnrin|;  their 
drive;  and  Eva,  thinlung  that  something 
had  vexed  her,  had  been  very  silent  too. 
They  were  ushered  through  ihe  .garden,  and 
towards  the  domed  building,  which  had  been 
eretted  by  Mrs.  Campion's  grandAither. 
(The  gardener  held  the  key  ;  —  a  pretty  fare 
sign  that  no  astronomer  was  rdgniiig  at 
r^verington  now.  The  door  was  opened. 
*'  Now,  miss,  will  you  please  go  in  firrt,"  the 
woman  said.    And  Eva  went  in. 

There  was  the  great  celestial  teleacope 
still.  There  were  some  other  tokens  of  the 
scientific  spirit  now  lon^  ago  disenthralled 
from  its  earthly  habitetiop,  and,  it  might  be, 
coursing  fi*eely  amidst  the  works  of  that 
Creator  to  whom  it  had  now  returned.  £Ta 
looked  all  around  her,  and  some  thought  like 
this  came  over  her  soul.  And  then  —  she 
saw  something  which  gave  a  wondrooB 
check  to  all  such  thoughts,  and  evoked  a 
flood  of  long-forgotten  things,  which  mahed 
a  bewildering  stream,  into  her  mind.  That 
object  was  a  black  statue,  holding  a  baaket 
of  artificial  flowers  in  its  hand.  For  one 
short  minute  the  wish'  so  often  wished  was 
no  vain  thing ;  and  she  lived  the  past  OTer 
again. 

**  I  thought  you  would  remember  ikmif 
Miss  Campion." 

**  Eva  turnt'd  herself  round.  It  was  Fiat- 
terson  who  spoke  to  her.  The  gardener  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen.  By  arrangement  with 
his  sister,  he  had  left  them  to  themselvea 

"  Remember  it  ?    Yes,  I  do." 

*'  And  now  you  surely  will  remember  me^ 
too,  Miss  Campion.  Vou  will  surely  !«• 
member  your  old  nurse,  Mary  ?  " 

**  Mary  !  Oh,  now  I  see  that  yoa  are 
Mary.  I  have  had  a  feeling  all  tms  while 
that  you  were  not  a  stranger  to  me.  Oh, 
Mary,  it  must  have  appeared  jerj  unkind 
and  forgetful  in  me ;  but  think  how  yomnf 
I  was  when  we  were  parted.  And  each 
stranffe  things  have  haopened  to  me,  and  I 
have  known  so  many  changes;  and  who  or 
what  I  am  has  never  been  made  certain  to 
me  up  to  this  very  day." 

**  Oh,  dear,  dear,  miss,  who  can  tell  what 
wickedness  all  this  while  has  been  doing  ? 
When  I  got  your  papa's  orders  to  put  700 
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into  the  hands  of  that  Mrs.  Roberts,  and 
raw  what  a  horrible  woman  she  was,  I  de- 
clare I  was  quite  wretched.  What  it  meant 
I  didnt  know  then,  and  I  do  not  know  now. 
Yoar  papa  afterwards  assured  me  that  that 
brute  of  a  woman  with  the  red  face  had  not 
grot  the  chaise  of  you,  afler  all.  Else,  I  de- 
clare I  would  have  ^ne  myself,  and  taken 
Tou  out  of  her  han£  —  I  would ;  and  they 
mifi^t  have  handed  me  for  it,  if  they  liked." 

SSya  comforted  Mary  with  the  assurance 
that  the  Mrs.  Roberts  (falsely  so  called) 
had  had  but  a  minor  influence  over  her 
happiness,  and  had,  in  effect,  been  the  au- 
thor of  great  good  fortune  to  her. 

•*  I  fear,  Mary,"  she  said, "  you  have  often 
made  yourself  yery  unhappy  about  me.  I 
wish  you  could  have  known  how  well  I 
fared.  I  found  kind  friends  ;  I  was  brought 
up  in  eyery  comfort,  and  I  now  think  it  will 
be  all  my  own  fault,  if  I  have  not  a  yery 
happy  life." 

"Tbleti  God  for  my  bein^  allowed  to 
hear  it,  my  dear  Miss  Campion."  They 
were  standing  together  in  the  building. 
•*  But  I  fear  you  haven't  had  the  bringing- 
up  you  had  a  right  to  have.  You  haven't 
been  brought  up  by  your  rightful  parents, 
Pm  afraid? 

^  No,  indeed.  Tlie  only  great  unhappi- 
ness  I  have  ever  had  is  in  not  knowing  who 
mj  rightful  parents  are." 

**  Can  it  really  be  ?  But,  dear  miss,  do 
yon  not  remember  for  yourself.  I  called 
yon  by  your  own  proper  name  just  now,  and 
I  thought  it  was  not  strange  to  you." 

'*  l!lie  name  is  not  strange  to  me.  I  was 
brought  to  believe,  a  little  while  ago  that  I 
had  been  palmed  on  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Campion 
ai  their  own  child ;  —  or  rather  that  Mrs. 
Campion  had  falsely  represented  me  to  be 
her  daughter.  But  I  think  I  may  feci  as- 
mred  that  that  disgrace  docs  not  attach  to 


**  You  may  feel  assured  that  you  are  Mrs. 
Campion's  daughter,  and  no  other,"  said 
Mary,  her  excitement  prompting  her  to 
speair  more  loudly  than  before  ;  **  and  you 
may  feel  sure  that  you  ou^ht  to  be  living 
in  thif  house,  and  inherit  it  when  your 
Ikther  dies  ;  and  so,  I  make  bold  to  say  you 
akaO.  I  remembered  you,  from  the  very 
moment  you  came  the  other  day,  and  I  con- 
trived  to' look  at  the  mark  which  I  knew  I 
•honld  find  on  your  arm.  And  I  told  my 
murtren  all  I  knew,  and  all  I  thought ;  we 
planned  coming  here  to-day ;  because  that 
black  fienre  used  to  stand  in  your  dear 
ta%  drawing-room,  and  you  were  al- 
io fond  of  looking  at  it,  when  you 
a  little  thing :    and  when   all  those 
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dreadful  things  came  to  pass,  it  was  sent 
here  from  Brighton;  ana  as  your  papa 
couldn't  bear  to  look  at  it  when  he  came  — 
it  reminded  him  of  your  mamma  —  the 
thing  was  put  here ;  and  here  it  has  re- 
mained, ana  I  knew  it  would  bring  the  old 
time  back  to  your  thoughts,  to  see  it." 

"  Yes,  indeed ;  it  seems  to  bring  back  a 
hundred  things.  But  how  did  it  all  hap- 
pen? How  came  my  parents  to  cast  me 
off;  and  to  part  asunder,  one  from  an- 
other?" 

^*  Ah,  Miss ;  that  is,  indeed,  a  thing  which 
it  would  be  a  great  matter  to  know.  J 
could  never  tell.  Only  I  am  very  sure 
that  sdme  ver}*^  wicked  work  has  been  going 
forward.  There  is  somebody,  not  very  far 
from  where  we  now  are,  whom  I  suspect  of 
acting  a  most  wicked  part ;  although  it  is 
not  very  easy  to  say  how.  But  I'll  tell  you 
—  as  you  may  not  remember,  miss,  —  how 
it  all  happened." 

"  Yes,  pray  do.  Were  we  not  living  at 
the  sea-side  V  " 

"  Yes,  Miss,  at  Brighton.  I  was  not  with 
your  mamma,  when  you  were  born ;  But 
you  were  born,  they  told  me  at  Fulham. 
At  the  time  I  speak  of,  and,  indeed,  all  the 
time  I  was  with  you,  —  we  were  at  Brigh- 
ton. It  was  —  let  me  see  —  it  was  the  year 
'42  ;  and  it  was  just  about  the  beginning  of 
March.  Your  papa  was  expected  home,  to 
stay  in  England  altogether,  and  your  mam- 
ma was  happy  indeed.  I  remember  her 
saying  that  Mr.  Campion  would  be  home  for 
her  little  Teresa's  birthday  — which  was 
the  14th  of  the  month.  She  and  you  were 
in  mourning;  for  your  grandpapa,  to  whom 
all  this  belonged,  was  dead,  and  it  had  all  be- 
come your  papa's.  A  few  days  before  he  really 
did  come  to  Brighton,  your  uncle  and  aunt, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald,  who  live  here  now,  — 
they  came  down.  One  day,  I  had  been 
taking  you  out  for  a  walk,  and  when  we 
came  in,  I  was  told  that  your  papa  was 
come  at  last.  You  had  got  yourself  a  little 
dirty  with  the  seaweed,  and  I  wanted  your 
papa  to  see  you  at  your  very  best,  so  I  went 
with  you  into  the  nursery,  and  then,  in  a/ 
very  few  minutes,  we  were  going  down  into 
the  drawing-room.  And  then  —  oh,  it  gave 
mo  such  a  turn,  like,  as  I  never  knew  in  all 
my  life.  Mrs.  Grcrald,  that  was  your  aunt, 
you  know,  who  livfS  here  now,  —  she  met 
j  us  at  the  door,  and  said,  *  You  muj-t  take 
,  that  child  back  into  the  nursery  —  she  can't 
come  here  now.'  I  took  you  back,  of  course ; 
;  though  I  felt  very  angry.  And  then  I 
I  thought  perhaps  your  mamma  had  only  had 
^  a  fainting-fit,  or  some  such  thing.  Later 
,  on  in  the  dav,  I  heard  that  she  was  dread- 
Ill. 
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It  will  be  remembered  by  our  readeri  that 
Mtss  March  bad  held  two  interviews  with  the 
Irishman ;  and  the  discovery  that  he  was 
uot  her  father  had  occurred  after  the  for- 
mer, but  before  the  latter.  Hence  the  mis- 
erable shame  which  had  overpowered  her 
while  thinking  herself  this  wretched  man's 
daughter  had  given  place  (at  their  second 
meeting)  to  a  somewhat  haughty  indepen- 
dence. How  her  pity  for  poor  Mrs.  Rob- 
erts had  kept  her  nrom  taking  a  full  advan- 
tage of  the  nappy  discovery,  we  also  know 
Tery  well.  £va*s  change  of  manner  was 
too  conspicuous  to  rest  unnoticed  by  the 
sufficiently  shrewd  M^Quantigan  ;  and  more 
than  once  he  had  asked  himself  whether 
there  mi^ht  not  have  been  some  special 
caoie  for  it.  Now,  rightly  enough,  he  read 
that  cause  in  the  Welsh  lawyer's  disclosure 
to  him.  Between  their  first  and  second 
meeting  the  girl  had  found  out  that  she 
owed  him  no  duty  at  all.  But  he  guessed 
not  10  riehtly  when  he  went  on  to  consider 
her  motives  for  keeping  up  the  illusion. 
He  conld  not  fancy  but  that  some  evil  pur- 
pose must  have  actuated  her.  This  is  one  of 
the  ways  in  which  the  wickedly  wise  are 
taken  m  their  own  craftiness.  They  are  so 
slow  to  suspect^the  existence  of  good  mo- 
tiTes,  that  many  a  time  they  leave  out  of 
their  calculations  a  veryjarge  element  of  hu- 
man behaviour.  But,  ready  as  Miss  March's 
disproved  father  might  be  to  comdemn  her, 
it  was  not  so  easy  to  fix  aught  upon  her. 
Onlv  he  felt  that  he  had  a  Tasting  grudge 
afzainst  that  young  lady,  of  whom  the 
Welsh  lawyer,  the  better  to  guard  her 
against  further  aggression,  had  spoken  as 
though  she  still  bore  her  discarded  name 
nf  Roberts. 

But  all  this  while  his  second  letter  was 
awaiiinff  his  attention.  So  comforting  him- 
self witn  the  thought  that  the  vanishing 
away  of  *'  Miss  Roberts  **  miist  smooth  his 
course  with  Mrs.  Ferrier,  he  opened  the 
letter,  which  was  written  by  Miss  Varnish. 
Of  what  he  found  therein  it  is  likely  that 
you  have  already  a  better  idea  than  he  had. 
but,  it  was  plain  enough  when  read :  — 

**  Deverington  Hall,  Bridgewater, 

September  i6th,  1856. 
"My  Deabest  Murphy,  —  1  write  to 
YOU  in  the  greatest  trouble  and  misery. 
Bat  a  week  ago,  I  was  able  to  tell  you  how 
secure  and  comfortable  a  position  I  had 
got — or,  rathtT,  was  going,  before  long,  to 
get;  and  now  a  dreadful  thing  has  hap- 
pened, which  may  overturn  all  my  hopes,  m 
orertumi^g  th«  fortunes  of  those  on  whom 
those  hopes  depend.    I  must  tell  you  what 


it  is ;  because  I  apply  to  you  (and  I  really 
feel  I  have  a  right  to  do  so),  to  find  out 
some  way  of  preventing  so  much  mischief. 
I  do  not  know  if  I  have  ever  spoken  to  you 
of  an  old  woman  at  Chelfbrd— ^(old  lady,  I 
suppose,  many  would  call  her,  but  I  don*t) 
—  an  old  —  (any  bad  name  which  may  oc- 
cur to  you)  —  of  the  name  of  Torring. 
She  is  an  old  friend  of  Mrs.  Campion's; 
and  before  the  latter  took  to  her  queer  way 
of  avoiding  everybody,  I  understand  that 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  intimacy  between 
them.  Well,  only  last  Saturday,  I  had 
been  making  some  purchases  in  Chelford, 
and  I  was  being  driven  home  (you  see,  I 
have  the  use  of  the  carriage  already),  when 
I  met  this  hateful  old  witch,  out  walking. 
She  looked  at  me,  just  as  if  she  thought  me 
some  bad  character  (disgusting  old  thing ! 
and  stopped  to  favor  me  with  some  of  her 
customary  impertinence.  I  noticed  that 
she  had  a  companion  with  her ;  a  rather 
nice-looking  girl  (if  she  had  not  been  so 
vulgarly  stout)  :  Mrs.  Torring  told  me  that 
she  was  a  young  lady  from  Wales :  and 
one  *  shortly  to  be  married.'  Of  coune, 
there  was  nothing  in  this  to  make  the  girl 
an  object  of  any  peculiar  interest;  and, 
but  for  what  I  am  now  going  to  tell  you,  I 
might,  by  this  time,  have  forgotten  that  I 
had  ever  seen  her.  On  Monday  —  that  is, 
ye>terday  —  I  happened  to  hear  from  the 
gardener,  that  the  young  lady  now  living 
with  Mrs.  Torring  was  coming  with  Mrs. 
T.'s  servant  (who,  by  the  way,  happens  to 
be  the  gardener's  sister),  to  see  the  obser^  a- 
tory  and  the  gardens  here.  You  will  won- 
der what  there  was  in  this  to  rouse  any 
great  curiosity  in  me.  But  you  will  fiot 
wonder  that  my  very  peculiar  and  critical 
position  at  the  Hall  makes  me  alive  to  all 
sorts  of  dangers,  and  very  vigilant  over 
every, person  who  might  possibly  be  instru- 
mental in  scheming  against  me,  and  I 
really  thought  the  gardener's  manner  be- 
tokened that  the  little  excursion  involved 
some  secondary  scheme.  Old  Mrs.  Torring 
has  the  utmost  spite  against  me ;  and  the 
coming  here  of  a  person  under  her  influ- 
ence was  likely  to  forebode  no  good.  In 
self-defence,  therefore  1  was  behind  the  ob- 
servatory when  the  young  girl  and  the 
servant  came  there.  Verily  and  indeed,  I 
had  not  been  suspicious  without  a  cause. 
Think  of  my  astonishment,  and  horror  even, 
when  I  heard  the  woman  address  !Miss 
March  (that  was  the  name  which  Mrs.  Tor- 
ring  had  given  her)  as  Miss  Campion ! 
An<l  I  soon  learned,  from  broken  speeches 
which  reached  my  ears  that  this  young 
lady  was  about  to  assume,  or  to  have  thrust 
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on  her,  the  character  of  Mr.  Campion's  elder 
brother's  daughter ;  and  I  know  very  well 
that  the  existence  of  such  a  personage 
would  shut  out  my  Mr.  Campion  from  all 
rightful  viccession  to  the  estate.  I  will 
not  suppose  that  this  girl's  pretensions  are 
real  and  truthAd.  But  I  have  told  you 
before,  that  there  is  a  family  secret,  which 
I  have  endeavoured  (and  hitherto  quite 
vainly)  to  make  my  own,  and  I  should  think 
that  the  secret,  whatever  it  may  be,  has 
been  taken  hold  of  by  these  people,  and  is 
going  to  be  made  the  vehicle  of  some 
atrocious  conspiracy.  Unfortunately,  I  could 
not  catch  but  a  very  little  of  what  was  sadd 
between  the  two.  To  have  come  within 
distinct  hearing  would  have  been  to  betray 
my  presence  to  them.  But,  I  did  hear 
the  woman  —  ^Patterson*  her  name  is  — 
very  confidently  tell  the  girl  she  called 
^  Miss  Campion,'  that  she  would  soon  have 
her  full  rights  —  those  modest  rights  includ- 
ing a  recognition  as  the  elder  brother's 
daughter  —  and  heiress ;  and  if  this  wicked 
conspiracy  should  succeed,  the  splendid 
chance  which  I  considered  mine,  is  gone, 
and  I  were  a  fool  indeed,  if  I  thought  that 
any  like  it  would  ever  come  again.  You, 
Murphy,  are  the  only  person  of  whom  I 
can  think  as  likely  to  help,  or  advise  me. 
I  want  you  to  say,  whether  it  would  be  well 
to  meet  this  wicked  imposture  by  some  en- 
deavour to  detect  and  defeat  it ;  or  whether 
it  would  be  safer  to  leave  it  to  detect  itself. 
Mr.  Campion  is  much  too  particular  —  that 
is,  1  mean,  much  too  irresolute  for  me  to 
expect  energetic  action  from  him,  deeply  as 
all  his  interests  are  involved  in  the  matter. 
He  would,  most  likely,  by  some  blunder- 
ing concessions,  enable  these  plotters  to 
strengthen  their  absurd  story  very  materi- 
ally. You  know,  dearest  Murphy,  you  owe 
me  something.  If  this  family  are  impovished 
and  ruined  Jby  any  pretended  discovery, 
why,  it  is  no  good,  after  all,  that  I  have  ob- 
tained this  situation  here,  in  exchange  for 
that  which,  on  your  account,  I  forfeited. 
And  you  must  feel  that  you  yourself  are 
more  likely  to  benefit  by  the  success,  than 
by  the  failure,  of  my  own  expectations. 
You  may  be  able  to  discover  something  as 
to  this  Miss  March  (whom  Mrs.  Torring 
has  evidently  taken  into  her  house,  to  ruin 
m^),  which  may  justify  us  all  in  rtjecting 
her  as  a  female  Pcrkin  Warbeck.  Mrs. 
Torring  said  —  what  is  more  likely  to  be  a 
lie  than  not  —  that  the  girl  came  from 
Wales.  I  may  repeat  to  you,  that  she  is 
passably  good-looking,  but  for  her  being  so 
stout,  iter  age  one  would  think  to  be 
nineteen   or  twenty.     Now,  write    me    a 


comforting   letter,  dearest    Murphr,   and 
promise  that  you  will  aid  me  with  aovice  in 
this.     You  have  not  found  me  backward  im 
making  sacrifices  for  your  sake. 
"  Believe  me, 

"  Dearest  Murphy, 

^^  Yours  in  much  distress ; 

"Emma  Varnibh." 

It  would  not  have  mitigated  the  *'  much 
distress  "  of  the  writer,  could  she  have  seen 
how  her  letter  was  treated,  as  soon  as  it 
had  been  thoroughly  read.  M  'Quantigan 
dashed  it  an^ly  and  contemptuously  on 

the  table.    "  What  the devil  does  sbe 

think  that  I  can  do  about  this  Miss  March, 
—  April,  May,  or  whatever  her  name  is  ?* 
Comes  out  of  Wales  ?  I  think  the  Welsh 
were  made  to  plague  my  life  out  altogether ! 
Every  troublesome  being  comes  of  Wales ! 
That  Eva  —  for  instance ;  I  can't  think  of 
that  Miss  March,  at  any  rate,  until  the 
other  matter  is  diipoied  ofl"  So  he 
crumpled  Miss  Yamish'i  letter  in  his  pock- 
et, another  time  would  serve  for  attending 
to  that,  and  once  again  turned  his  thoughts 
to  that  letter  of  the  Welsh  lawyer,  and  toils 
expected  bearing  on  the  afifair  with  Mrs. 
Ferrier. 

The  confident  tone  in  which  it  kad  been 
penned,  at  first  persuaded  him  that  it  con- 
tained no  falsehood.  Still,  he  now  thoo^t 
it  might  be  untrue.  Eva,  enriched  by  Mr. 
Gry^yth's  bequest,  had  stronger  reasons 
than  ever  for  keeping  at  a  distance  ber 
doubtful  father.  Again,  if  she  were  net  in- 
deed his  daughter  —  what  had  broogbt  to 
pass  the  strange  mistake,  or  deception, 
under  whieh,  for  a  while,  she  had  certainly 
appeared  as  the  child  of  the  unhappy  Su- 
sanna ?  That  was  a  wonder  which  required 
accounting  for ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  it 
seemed  more  likely  that  she  should  repu- 
diate such  a  parentage,  when  it  riffhtfiilly 
attached  to  her,  than  that  she  should  erer 
have  acknowleded  it,  when  it  was  not  ac- 
cording to  fact.  There  was  inuch  to  make 
the  former  deception  expedient ;  there  was 
no  conceivable  thing  to  recommend  the  lat- 
ter—  unless  indeed,  the  anticipated  heir- 
ship to  Mr.  Gryfiyth  might  have  consti- 
tuted the  mainspring  of  all. 

The  lawyer's  letter  was  not  silent  upon 
that  inheritance.  It  told  how,  the  mis- 
taken identity  being  acknowledged,  the  pro- 
perty bequeathed  had  been  surrendered 
into  the  hands  of  its  rightful  owner.  Now, 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  this  statement 
would  put  to  the  test  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  the  other  thing. 

Mr.  M  ^Quantigan  decided  that  he  would 
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ascertain,  by  a  personal  yisit,  if  no  other 
way  would  serve  him,  whether  such  a  sur- 
render of  property  had  really  been  made. 
If  it  had,  there  was  then  no  doubt  that 
Eva,  whoever  she  might  be,  was  not  the 
(laughter  of  poor  Susanna  Roberts.  So 
Mr.  aI  *Quantigan,  not  caring  to  take  a  jour- 
ney into  Wales,  if  he  could  avoid  it,  wrote 
a  line  to  his  friend  at  Bangor,  who  had  or- 

Snised  that  meeting  at  which  Eva  and 
re.  Roberts  had  attended;  and  asked 
bim  to  inquire  as  to  the  present  position 
and  expected  destination  of  the  property  of 
diie  lale  Mr.  Gryffyth,  of  Tremallyoc. 

By  the  time  he  had  written  this  note,  the 
hour  was  come  at  which  he  had  appointed 
a^ain  to  call  on  Mrs.  Ferrier.  Now  that 
his  dream  of  possessing  a  rich  daughter  had 
all  but  melted  away,  the  chance  of  having 
a  rich  wife  was  less  than  ever  to  be  de- 
spited.  He  could  now  assure  her  that  in 
taking  him  there  would  be  no  obnoxious 
daughter  to  take  along  with  him.  At  the 
same  time,  he  decided  that  be  would  not  be 
more  candid  with  her  than  was  needful. 
If  they  made  up  matters  finally  that  day, 
the  dreaded  step-daughter  might  be  a 
useful  bugbear  hereafter,  in  case  Mrs. 
M'Quantigan  (late  Ferrier)  should  grow 
refractory  on  money  matters,  or  prove 
otherwise  not  submissive  to  the  conjugal 
yoke.  Bcijides,  Mr.  Murphy  had  not  prac- 
tised lying  for  so  many  years  without  know- 
ing that  the  less  he  said  the  likelier  he  was  to 
be  believed.  So  he  wont  to  Rosebery 
Villas,  prepared  to  tell  as  much  or  as  little  as 
had  newly  come  to  his  knowledge  as  the 
progress  of  circumstances  might  seem  to 
recommend. 

Mrs.  Ferrier  was  seated  in  her  drawing- 
room,  working  in  worsted,  as  we  have  seen 
her  before.  She  was  really  very  anxious  to 
see  the  Irishman  again;  and  when  he 
came  in,  he  was  ^lad  to  find  her  as  eager  as 
behoved  a  love-sick  lady  of  fifly-two. 

"  Well,  Mr.  M'Quantigan ;  pray  sit  down. 
I  have  thought  you  so  long  in  calling  again. 
It  is  —  it  is  such  a  trouble  to  me  when 
several  days  go  by  and  I  donH  see  you. 
You  know  —  you  know  how  greatly  I  rely 
on  you,  and  what  an  important  trust  I  am 
placing  in  your  hands." 

"  My  de  ir  lady,  if  the  timtj  were  my  own 
it*i  few  would  be  the  ininutos  I  *d  ever  hv 
awav  from  you,  and  it's  never  sorry  you 
ihall  be  for  trusting  to  me.  So  then,  you 
say  you  may  put  your  happiness  in  my 
hands?" 

"Indeejl,  I  may  say  as  much,  Mr. 
M'Qaanti^n.  It  is  my  ha[>f>ineHS  —  it  is 
my  life,  which  I  am  now  confiding  to  you  ! 


Then  let  me  ask  if  yOu  have  heard  any- 
thing more  of  Miss  Roberts  ?  ** 

"  My  dear,  good,  lovely  lady,  you  needn't 
fear  her  any  more.  I  bring  you  to-day  a 
positive  assurance  that  she  has  cut  off  all 
chance  of  interfering  with  you,  by  her  own 
act,  by  her  own  hand." 

"  Do  you  really  say  so  ?  Oh,  Mr. 
M^Quantigan!  if  indeed,  you  are  not  mis- 
taken, you  make  me  the  very  happiest  of 
women !  I  ought  to  be  devoted  to  you  all 
my  life  :  I  will  be  devoted  to  you  all  my  life  ! 
for  I  .shall  always  look  on  you  as  the 
greatest  comforter  that  was  ever  sent  to  me 
m  all  my  life  !  ** 

It  may  be  considered  that  Mr.  M^Quan- 
was  rather  rash  in  at  once  proceeding  with 
this  love-affair  (as  his  imagination  had 
made  it).  But  let  full  justice  be  done  him. 
Whatever  mi^ht  pass  between  him  and 
Mrs.  Ferrier  that  day,  he  could  stop  short 
of  marrying  her,  in  case  there  was  a  chance 
of  extorting  an  income  from  Eva,  after  all. 
To  her  protestations  of  life-long  devotion 
he  made  a  suitable  reply  — 

"Bless  you,  sweet  lady  I  And  have  no 
fear  about  Miss  Roberts.  Sure,  I  know 
what  it  is  you're  afraid  of.  You  don't 
want  ever  to  be  saddled  with  her  as  your 
daughter." 

"  That  is  the  truth,  indeed  ;  that  is  the 
plain  state  of  the  case,  Mr.  M  'Quantigan. 
Some  one  has  told  you,  I  see.  You  —  you 
will  not  wonder  that  I  rather  felt  a  delicacy 
in  saying  so  myself" 

"  Ah,  you  dear,  delicate  creature  !  And 
how  long  have  I  to  wait  for  that  blessedets 
of  blessed  days,  —  my  wedding-day  ?  " 

"  Well,  Mr.  M*Quantigan,  if  it  all 
depends  upon  me,  all  I  can  do  shall  be  done 
to  hasten  the  day.  I  suppose  it  is  partly  a 
question  of  money  ;  and,  as  I  said  before,  I 
have  a  little  ready  money,  and  the  greater 
part  of  it  (bound  to  you  as  I  am),  I  shall 
nave  the  utmost  pleasure  in  placing  at  your 
disposal,  to  hasten  the  day  so  much  desire 
by  you." 

"  Oh,  give  it  me  at  once  !  Give  it  me  at 
once,  and  I'll  adore  you  all  my  life  !  " 

"  There  shall  be  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
indeed,  Mr.  Quantigan.  But  you  must  not 
express  yourself  in  ([uite  such  warm  lan- 
guage. Only  think  what  Miss  Roberts 
wouhi  say,  ifsho  hoard  you  ! " 

"  Murfi  I  should  earc,  indeed,  for  her  say- 
mg  1 

"  ( )h  !  now,  Mr.  M'Quantigan,  for  shame  ! 
1  HJinll  begin  tt»  su'*peel  your  eonstancy,  and 
fear  tiiat  yoti  won't  maku  a  very  kind  hu*<- 
b.-uid.  Piinr  Miwf  l^)btirtii  !  To  vou,  at  all 
c'vuntH,  hIu»  M'i-nis  devoted  in  her  heart." 
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**  Divil  a  bit  I  She  has  gone  and  shaken 
me'off ;  and  it's  not  me  that'll  have  aught  to 
do  with  her  again  —  anyhow  ! " 

"  Oh,  Mr.  M'Quantig'an  !  What  do  you 
mean  ?  You  quite  amaze  me  !  Is  this 
consistent  with  what  you  told  me  just 
now  ?  " 

"  Sure  it  is  !  —  and  why  not  ?  I  say  this 
Miss  Roberts  shan't  be  any  more  in  our  way, 
at  all  I " 

*'  Not,  perhaps,  in  your  way.  But  she  is 
all  the  more  likely,  on  that  very  account, 
to  be  most  fearftdly  in  my  way." 

**  Why,  my  blessed  lady,  won't  our  two 
ways  be  soon  all  the  same  ?  " 

"  I  don't  altogether  see  that,  Mr.  M'Quan- 
tigan,  I  must  say.  But  you  agitate  me  more 
than  I  can  well  describe.  Do,  I  beg  of  you, 
consider  my  feelings,  and  be  more  explict. 
You  spoke,  just  now,  as  if  you  were  to  be 
married  without  delay.  I  do  beseech 
you,  state  your  real  intentions  in  so  many 
words." 

Thus  challenged,  the  Irishman  dropped 
upon  his  knees,  and  clasped  Mrs.  Ferrier's 
gown. 

"  Then  here  I  lie,  adorable  creature, 
whose  Christian  nam*  I  have  not  the  good 
fortune  to  know ;  here  I  lie,  a  miserable 
suppliant  at  your  feet,  until  you  say  with 
your  very  own  lips,  *  I  love  you,  and  you 
may  got  up.' " 

^*  Mr.  M^Quantigan  !  Come  now,  really  ! 
I  don't  want  to  find  fault,  —  but  you  are 
really  carrying  a  joke  too  far.  You  must 
not,  indeed !  " 

He  interpreted  this  remonstrance  as 
implying  that,  instead  of  asking  for  encour- 
agement on  her  side,  he  ought  to  consider 
it  as  already  given,  so  he  sot  up  again  on 
his  feet,  as  quickly  as  he  had  just  gone  down 
upon  his  knees. 

"  Then  it's  just  this,  dear  old  girl !  Give 
me  the  money  for  the  ring  and  the  licence, 
and  I'll  meet  you  in  church  any /day  you'll 
choose  to  name.  Give  me  the  money  and  a 
kiss. 

»*  Sir  !  Mr.  M'Quantigan  I     Gracious  !" 

**  Won't  you  really  give  me  a  kiss !  I'll 
tell  you  why  you  won't.  It's  just  because 
vou  want  me  to  take  one  for  myself —  that's 
It." 

And,  taken  the  kiss  would  have  been, 
only  Mrs.  Ferrier,  now  frightentd  as  well 
as  astounded,  darted  back  to  the  French 
window  that  opened  into  her  garden. 
Another  moment,  and  she  would  have 
opened  it,  and  escaped  out  of  the  room. 
But  no  such  necessity,  afler  all,  was  laid 
upon      her.      Mr.    M^Quantigan  —  at    all 


events  on  this  occasion  —  had  his  feelings 
under  very  perfect  control.  And  he  now 
perceived  either  that  he  had  made  some 
strange  mistake  from  the  first,  or  ihat  the 
lady,  capricious  beyOnd  all  reason,  bad 
found  some  fatal  flaw  in  himself.  For  one 
or  two  minutes  there  they  stood,  mutually 
bewildered  and  astonished  —  she  with  her 
hand  upon  the  window,  he  in  the  middle 
of  the  room  —  a  tableau  that,  exhibited  on 
any  stage,  would  have  drawn  crowd  upon 
crowd,  to  wonder  and  to  laugh,  right  on  for 
a  century  of  nights. 

"  I  really  —  really,  if  you  do  not  act  more 
reasonably,  must  call  out  for  assistance,  Mr. 
M^  Quant  igan." 

''  Me  act  more  reasonably  ! "  replied  the 
gentleman  ;  in  a  tone  that  savoured  much 
more  of  the  husband  than  of  the  lover ;  — 
**  it's  you  that  would  do  well  to  be  a  little 
more  reasonable  madam.  Do  you  call  it  m 
reasonable  thing  to  encourage  a  man  one 
minute,  and  then  run  screaming  away  from 
him  the  next  ?  " 

**  Encourage  !  I  don't  know  what  yoa 
would  say,  Mr.  M^Quantigan.  If  yon  mean 
that  I  gave  you  ani^  encouragement  to 
address  me,  as  you  did  just  now,  it  really  is 
the  most  unlfounded ** 

Oh,  now,  you'll  never  deny  that  you  said 
your  objection  to  that  Miss  Roberts  was,  the 
having  her  for  your  daughter  ?  " 

**  Of  course,  sir,  I  do  not  wish  to  deny  it 
I  don't  know  what  you  would  found  upon 
that.  Indeed,  I  have  the  greatest  aversion 
to  receive  Miss  Roberts  as  a  daughter ;  and 
I  thought  I  had  your  assurance  that  I  should 
never  be  forced  to  do  so." 

"  Well  I  and  if  you  care  to  know,  I'll  tell 
you  that  Miss  Roberts  is  no  daughter  of 
mine  at  all." 

**  Good  gracious,  Mr.  M'Quantigan  I  As 
if  I  ever  for  a  moment  believed  her  to  be  so ! . 
I  know  her  to  be  the  daughter  of  m  wretch 
named  0*Cullamore,  who  was  never  mar- 
ried to  her  mother,  and,  indeed,  was  trans- 
ported for  the  bigamy.  I  consider  that  m 
very  sufficient  reason  for  objecting  to  het  as 
a  daughter-in-law,  and  I  trust  my  son  will 
not  complete  the  folly  he  meditates,  after 
all." 

M'Quantigan's  wits  were  coming  back  to 
him  by  this  time,  and  he  was  able  to  con- 
ceal a  great  part  of  his  astonishment. 
How  utterly  mistaken  he  had  been  I  And 
how  warily  he  must  behave,  not  to  become 
inextricably  entangled  in  falsehood. 

Mrs.  Ferrier  spoke  again,  without  wait- 
ing for  an  answer  on  his  part. 

*^  At  least,  Mr.  M^Quantigan,  I  presume 
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jovL  will  not  deny  that  there  was  some 
serious  engagement  between  Miss  Roberts 
»nd  jovawein  " 

Mr.  M'Quantisan  paused,  as  one  about 
to  throw  a  stake.  It  would  surely  be 
safest  to  confirm  what  Mrs.  Ferrier  already 
belieTed.  If  he  denied  it,  she  might 
pounce  upon  the  real  explanation  of  nis 
brief  acquaintance  with  Eva;  and  then 
she  wouul  wash  her  hands  of  him  alto- 
gether. Otherwise,  though  he  was  not  to 
be  rewarded  with  herself,  he  might  possibly 
make  a  very  good  thing  of  the  connection, 
eTen  now.     So  he  answered  :  — 

"  Yes,  Mrs.  Ferrier ;  it  is,  indeed,  true 
that  thsre  was  something  between  us ;  but, 
as  I 'said  before,  she  has  cast  me  ofi*;  she 
won't  have  any  more  to  say  to  me." 

*•  Is  it  possible  V  Possible,  indeed  !  Why 
should  I  ask?  nothing  she  does  ought  in 
any  to  way  surprise  me." 

**•  Believe  me,  Mrs.  Ferrier,  the  fault  is 
erery  bit  her  own." 

^'  Oh  !  I  don't  in  the  least  degree,  doubt 
that,  Mr.  M^Quantigan.  I  need  no  man- 
ner of  assurance  to  convince  me  of  that ; 
and  as  far  as  you  are  concerned,  I  can  only 
congratulate  you  on  so  fortunate  an  escape. 
But  you  misunderstood  me  most  frightfully 
just  now.  I  do  hope  you  have  not  in  ad- 
vertently named  the  matter  to  any  one 
betides  ourselves." 

"  Nerer,  ma'am,  upon  my  oath  ! "  and  it 
may  be  as  well  to  say  that,  in  saying  this, 
he  uttered  no  perjury.  A  few  boastful 
Unts  he  may  have  dropped  now  and  then  ; 
hat  Mrs.  Ferrier's  name  had  never  escaped 
bim  in  any  such  association.  *^  Never, 
oa'am,  upon  my  oath  1 "  he  accordingly 
nid;  "and  I'd  gladly  serve  you  now,  in 
Miy  way  I  could." 

** Thank  you,  Mr.  M^Quantigan !    And 

I  eertainly  gathered  from  you,  that  for  Miss 

Boberts  to  throw  you  aside  was  the  very 

laet  thins  she  was  likely  to  do.    At  all  I 

c^venti,  I  became  more  and  more  convinced  | 

what  a  wicked  young  woman  she  must  be. 

And,  though,  I  find  myself  mistaken  in  the 

^ea  that  she  will  ever  become  your  wife,  it 

Would,  indeed,   be   a  shameful    thing    to 

^^■ire  that  any  honest  man  should   take 

■^;  yet,  so  much  having  passed  between 

yon,  it  is  posjible  that  you  may  assist  me  in 

Proving  now  unfit  she  is  to   be  my  son's 

^te.    My  SOD,  I  grieve  to  say,  is  so  blindly 

in^taated,  that  nothing,  short  of  most  post- 

**'e  proof  will  have  any  kind  of  influence 

^him." 

**Mr8.  Ferrier,  believe  me  when  I  say 
'■•te  the  wicked  creature,  and  I'll  help 
F* ftUI can  to  expose  her." 


**  I  desire  it  only  as  a  matter  of  duty, 
of  strict  duty,  Mr.  M'Quantigan.  You 
shall  see  some  papers,  which  contain  this 
wretched  girl's  history,  and  then  you'll  see 
my  reasons  more  clearly  still.'' 

Mr.  M^Quantigan  felt  a  real  curiosity 
to  see  the  papers  of  which  Mrs.  Ferrier 
spoke ;  but  it  struck  him  that  he  had 
better  not  do  so  just  now.  They  might 
contain  a  few  facts  of  which  it  would  be 
serviceable,  for  the  present,  to  affect  ig- 
norance. He  had  not  yet  irrevocably  de- 
cided what  he  should  do.  Eva  might  be 
his  daughter,  after  all ;  and  —  for  the  one 
included  the  other  almost  as  a  matter  oi* 
course  —  she  might  be  in  assured  possession 
of  all  Mr.  Gryffyth's  wealth ;  in  which  posi- 
tion, she,  and  not  Mrs.  Ferrier,  was  the 
person  by  whom  to  gain.  Indeed,  Mrs. 
Ferrier's  heart  would  very  likely  soften  in 
her  favour,  were  she  known  to  be  a  wealthy 
heiress ;  and  she  might  become  as  anxious 
to  promote,  as  now  to  prevent,  the  marriage 
of  Miss  Roberts  with  her  son  ;  and  then,  it 
would  constitute  no  claim  upon  her  grati- 
tude, to  have  aided  in  hindering  it.  Eva's 
possible  father  had  no  fear,  if  she  should 
prove  rich  and  his  daughter,  but  that  he 
should  obtain  a  share  in  her  riches.  It  was 
not  on  her  affection,  but  on  her  aversion, 
that  his  hopes  depended.  She  would  buy 
him  out  of  her  way ;  as  a  man  buys  up  a 
noisv  tavern,  or  an  unsightly  cottage,  that 
spoils  the  quiet  or  the  beauty  of  his  gardens. 
But  it  was  as  well  to  dispose  of  that  ques- 
tion before  incurring  the  trouble,  and  possi- 
bly the  danger,  which  might  arise  from  any 
new  revelations.  So  he  begged  Mrs.  Fer- 
rier to  excuse  him  for  that  day,  as  he  had 
an  engagement  awaiting  him.  On  Satur- 
day —  or,  at  any  rate  on  Monday  —  he 
would  ask  to  be  indulged  with  a  sight  of 
those  papers. 

"Well,  Mr.  M'Quantigan,  I  am  aware 
that  your  time  must  be  most  valuable  to 
many  others  beside  myself.  Only  let  me 
say  how  very  much  I  rely  on  you,  and  how 
gratefully,  substantially  grateful,  you  will  be 
sure  to  find  me." 

"  Believe  me,  I  go  devoted  to  your  in- 
terests, above  everybody  else's,  Mrs.  Fer- 
rier ;  though  you  send  me  away  with  an 
achins:  heart  —  indeed,  you  do." 

"  Hush,  pray  now,  Mr.  M*Quantigan. 
It's  not  that  I  would  be  wanting  in  respect 
to  you ;  but  I  am  come  to  that  time  of  life 
when  one  should  rest  content  with  one's 
present  condition." 

**  Well,  well  —  forgive  me,  dear  madam. 
You  have  no  idea  where  Miss  Roberts  is  at 
present  ?     I  have  none." 
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^^  Not  unless  she  be  with  her  friends,  the 
Ballows,  at  Minchley.  You  might  do  well 
to  inquire.  But,  if  she  is  with  them,  possi- 
bly she  may  not  go  by  the  name  of  Miss 
Roberts.  Indeed,  1  fancy  she  would  find  a 
change  of  name  rather  conyenient  at  this 
time.  Perhaps  she '  goes  by  the  name 
which,  until  lately,  she  always  bore.  Miss 
March." 

^^  Miss  March  !  "  and  the  hat  which  Mr. 
M*Quantigan  had  taken  in  his  hand,  fell  out 
of  it  on  to  the  floor.  *'  Miss  March !  And 
do  you  say  that  this  Miss  Roberts  ever  went 
by  the  name  of  Miss  March  ? 

"  Yes,  always ;  until,  as  you'll  see,  when 
you  look  at  those  papers  I  spoke  of,  she  was 
found  out  to  be  the  daughter,  the  illegiti- 
mate daughter  —  the  illegitimate  daughter 
of  a  Welshman  of  the  name  of  Roberts. 
Did  you  ever  hear  her  spoken  of?  " 

"  I  cannot  say  !  it  struck  me  as  if  I  had.  I 
shall  very  likely  be  better  able  to  tell  you, 
when  I  see  you  again.  Now,  good  bye, 
Mrs.  Ferrier ;  and  I'll  lose  no  time  in  satis- 
fying you  on  this,  and  every  other  matter." 

And  he  took  his  leave,  and  was  gone. 
What  an  interview  it  had  been  I  And  by 
what  a  mere  accident  —  it  almost  made  him 
tremble  to  think  — had  the  most  important 
fact  of  all  been  given  to  his  knowledge. 
The  utter  collapse  of  his  matrimonial  aspir- 
ings was  already  as  a  thing  which  had  hap- 
pened to  him  long  ago ;  so  much  of  stran- 
ger matter  had  superseded  it.  Could  it 
verily  be  that  "  Miss  March,"  the  subject  of 
his  Somersetshire  friend's  profuse  forebod- 
ings, was  one  and  the  same  with  that  *'  Miss 
Roberts,"  dread  of  whom  appeared  the 
animating  principle  of  Mrs.  Ferrier's  ac- 
tions ?  Seated  again  in  the  coffee-room  of 
his  hotel,  Mr.  M'Quantigan  drew  out  Miss 
Varnish's  letter  with  a  much  more  respect- 
ful handling,  than  that  with  which  he  had  I 
crammed  it  in.  | 

Of  course,  it  did  not  escape  him  that  Miss  i 
Varnish  was  paltering  with  truth  when  she 
expressed  so  firm  a  conviction  that  Eva's  j 
pretensions    to    be    a   Campion  were    all '. 
deceitful   ones.     The  writer  was  inwardly  ! 
convinced  that  the  claim  would  prove  true,  j 
and  was  in  agony  of  terror  at  the  utter  ruin  ' 
which  the  acknowledgment  of  such  rights  ' 
would  bring  to  her  own  expectations.     The  | 
Irish  friend  of  Miss  Varnish  felt  sure  al- 
ready that  there  was  some  truth  in  Eva's : 
new  pretensions.     The  contradictory  mys- i 
tery  which  over-shadowed  her  might  well 
have  such  an  issue  as  that.     However,  he 
had  already  written  to  ascertain   if  there  I 
was  any  lingering  chance  of  claiming  Eva  ; 
a<<  his  daughter.     He  must  forthwith  write,  1 


and  get  either  substantiated  or  disproved 
the  identity  of  Miss  March  with  Mias  Rob- 
erts. So  he  wrote  off  to  Miss  Varnish  that 
day,  informing  her  that  he  verily  believed 
he  could  aid  her  —  that  is,  could  expose  the 
futility  of  Misi  March's  pretensions.  Only, 
he  required  for  that  end  a  certain  service 
at  Miss  Varnish's  own  hands.  Would  she 
take  the  earliest  possible  opportunity  of  see- 
ing this  young  "  pretender,"  and  tarn  the 
conversation  between  them  to  North  Wales, 
and  carefully  remember  and  record  the 
places  in  that  region  with  which  Miss  March 
declared  herself  familiar?  M^Quantigan 
imposed  this  service  on  his  old  friend  Emma 
with  perfect  confidence.  He  was  well  as- 
sured (and  so  he  told  her),  that  she  bad  not 
committed  herself  to  any  open  hostilitj  with 
Mrs.  Torring's  young  friend.  So  he  wiuted, 
very  confident  that  he  should  quick! j  know 
whether,  indeed,  her  enemy  and  Mrs.  Fer- 
rier's enemy  were  one  person  or  two. 

This  day  was  Thursday,  and  let  Miss 
Varnish  be  as  prompt  and  as  speedy  as  she 
might,  an  answer  from  her  could  hardly 
reach  him  until  Monday.  In  fact,  it  did 
not  come  to  him  until  the  Tuesday.  But 
his  letter  of  inquiry  as  to  the  property  in 
Wales  was  answered  by  the  Saturday.*  It 
was  the  common  talk  at  Tremallyoc  (so 
M*Quantigan*s  Bangor  friend  wrote  to  UXL 
him^,  and,  indeed,  uiroughout  a  very  wide 
circle  in  Carnarvonshire,  that  Mr.  Giy^ 
fyth's  will  had  been  executed  under  a  Tery 
strange  mistake;  but  that  the  innocent 
usurper,  known  as  Miss  Roberts,  had 
appealed  to  the  heir«t-law  to  rescue  her 
out  of  her  afflicting  position  ;  and  that  he, 
not  behind  her  in  an  upright  generomty, 
had  arranged  matters  very  justly  and  rea- 
sonably. 

Having  read  this,  M^Quantigan  pot  aside, 
once  and  for  good,  any  further  idea  of 
thrusting  himself  on  Eva.  He  was  quite 
disposed,  on  his  own  account,  to  become  her 
enemy ;  and  horrid  purposes,  which  were  to 
attain  a  fixed  shape  by-and-by,  already 
floated  indistinctly  before  him.  It  most  be 
remembered  that  this  man  had  not  only 
been  a  criminal  before  the  law ;  he  came  of 
a  race  by  whom  the  sanctity  of  human  life 
is  held  in  little  account.  We  dp  not  speak 
of  his  being  an  Irishman,  but  of  his  being 
an  Orangeman.  [Since  we  began  to  write 
this  8toi*y,  some  Liverpool  Orangemen  haTe 
shown  their  respect  for  the  Decalogue  by 
threatening  the  life  of  a  bishop  on  Sun- 
day!] 

The  blood  of  Mrs.  Ferrier's  new  ally  had 
run,  for  several  generations,  in  the  veins  of 
men  to  whom  the  life  of  every  Bomanist 
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a  little  less  sacred  than  that  of  a  wolf. 
The  brutal  ascendancy  had  made  murder 
easy  in  conceplion 


which  had  appeared  to  Mr.  M^Quantigan  a 
likely  thing,  from  the  moment  that  Mrs. 
Ferrier  had  mentioned  Eva  under  tFle  name 


On  Tuesday,  the   28rd    of   September,   of  Miss  March.     To  Mrs.  Ferrier,  therefore, 
there  came,  as  we  said,  an  answer  from  j  he  at  once  betook  himself,  still  keeping  his 
Varnish.     We  had  better  give  it  as  it   resolution  to  tell  her  less  or  more  of  the 

truth,  as  the  great  principle  of  expediency 
might  appear  to  aictatc.  He  found  her 
eager  to  see  him  as  before,  and  this  time  he 
was  under  no  delusion  as  the  cause  of  her 
late  in  the  aflernoon  of  yesterday  that  I !  eagerness.  He  did  not  purpose  telling  her 
could  manage  to  call  and  see  Miss  March  ',  that  Eva  was  assuming  kindred  with  the 


WM  written  by  her :  — 

^DeveringUm  HaU^  September  21,  I856. 
"DsABEST  MuBPHT, — It  was  not  until 


(for  I  do  not  admit  her  ridiculous  claim  to 
any  other  title).  I  had  no  difficulty  in  get- 
ting her  into  conversation,  for  I  do  not  think 
ahe  has  any  conception  of  my  having  over- 
heard her  scheming  with  that  woman  Pat- 
ienan,  last  Monday.    Indeed,  I  contrived 


Campion  family.  If  she  heard  of  such 
claims,  and  were  led  to  believe  them,  there 
would  at  once  be  an  ending  of  her  great 
objection  to  Eva  as  a  daughter-in-law,  and 
a  consequent  ending  of  any  profit  to  be 
gained  by  him  in  preventing  the  marriaije. 


to  meet  her,  as  if  by  accident,  that  very  Of  course,  the  first  question  she  asked  him 
day ;  and  in  quite  an  innocent  manner,  I  \  was,  whether  he  couM  favour  her  with  any 
mentioned  the  observatory.  However,  I  j  news.  His  answer  was,  that  he  had  discov- 
talked  about  North  Wales,  as  you  desired ;  |  cred  (after  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  in- 
and  she  let  fs\\  that  she  had  stayed  a  short  |  quiring,  he  said,)  that  Eve  was  living  at 
time  near  Carnarvon ;  she  mentioned  a  Chelfortl,  in  Somersetshire,  .under  her  as- 
place  which  (to  spell  it  as  pronounced)  is  {  sumed  name  of  Miss  March,  and  (he  also 
CftUed  '  Thlinbuthlin,'  but  which  she  was  so   gathered)  *'  up  to  her  old  tricks. 


obli|ring  as  to  spell  for  me,  —  *  Double  L, 
Y,  N,  B,  double  U,  double  L,  Y,  N.'  This 
I  wrote  down,  —  laughin<;ly,  of  course  — 
before  her  own  eyes.     She  also  mentioned 


"  Indeed,  Mr  lil'Quantigan  !  Up  to  her 
old  tricks  V  Leading  foolfsh  people  to  be- 
lieve in  her,  and  setting  families  at  variance, 
I  shouldn't  wonder  I " 


place  <*alled  ♦  Tremallyoc.*  I  could  see  !  "  Madam,  that's  just  what  I  hear  entirely. 
that  there  was  a  great  deal  respecting  her  |  The  friend  and  relation  who  writes  to  me, 
adrentures  in  those  places,  of  which  it  did  { tells  me  that  this  Miss  March  has  got  into 
not  soit  her  ladyship  to  speak.  It  might  be  \  the  house  of  an  old  lady,  and  is  trying  to 
well  for  you  to  go  and  enquire  there.  It .  wheedle  her  out  of  all  her  property." 
should  be  no  manner  of  expense  to  you. '  *^  Just  what  I  should  expect,  Mr.  M'Quan- 
I  soppoie  Miss  March  intends  to  keep  her  '  tigan  !  I  grieve  to  say  it, — just  what  I 
Iboluii  pretensions  to  herself  and  the  ser-  should  expect.  I  think  that  old  lady,  who- 
Tant,  nntil  some  opportunity  offers;  until,  ever  she  is,  ought  to  be  cautioned  at 
fyr  instance,  Mr.  Herbert  Campion  comes   once.*' 

home, —  in  about  a  month's  time.  So,  you  i  "  We  must  be  careful  how  we  act,  my 
see,  we  may  find  time  to  trip  her  up  before-  dear  madam.  That  girl  is  more  artfiil  than 
hand.  ?t  was  good  of  you,  dearest  Mur- '  you  would  ever  believe." 
phy,  to  answer  my  letter  so  quickly,  and  to  1  "  Believe  !  There's  scarcely  any  wicked- 
enter  so  warmly  into  my  troubles.  But  I  ness  that  I  should  not  believe  of  her,  and  I 
was  inre  you  would.  I  shall  never  forget  know,  but  too  well,  that  she/s  just  the  most 
yon,  be  my  fate  what  it  will,  '  artful  creature  in  existence  " 

"  Yours  ever  affectionately.  And  ^Irs.  Ferrier  thousrht  within  herself, 

**  Emma  Varnish."      '  what  a  blessinor  it  was  that  she  had  per- 
suaded Richard  to  promise  a  certain  delay  in 

"  P.  S.  —  As  you  seem  to  have  some  idea  marrying.  He  would  evade  the  jiromise, 
that  you  know  Miss  March,  I  will  briefly  no  doul)l  of  it.  He  would  find  some  quib- 
descnbe  her  to  you.  As  I  said  before,  she  ble,  whereby  to  escape.  But  it  had  pre- 
m  somewhat  stout.  She  has  ^  golden  brown '  vented  his  taking  Miss.  March  to  wife  at 
hair  ;  large  (unpleasantly  largej  brown  once.  He,  probably,  would  defer  the  crown- 
eyes  ;  a  really  good  complexion  (fair),  but  ing  folly  until  January ;  and  before  then 
with  a  great  deal  too  much  colour  in  her  this  wicked  young  woman,  unconscious,  very 
choiilrf  She  has  a  dashing  boldness  of  likely,  how  closely  she  was  watched,  would 
■aaner  that  some  people  like."  ;  get  herself  into  some  scrape,  not  to  be  for- 

'  given  by  even  the  cicluded  Richard. 

TUb  letter  fully  established   the  identity  i      We  may  just  observe  that  ^Irs.  Ferrier 
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and  her  ally  now  always  spoke  of  Eva  as 
Miss  March,  thereby  avoiding  confusion. 

'^  She's  so  artful,"  assented  M^Quantigan 
to  the  ladj*8  last  remark,  **  that  I  feel  sure 
and  certain  she  must  be  nothing  better  than 
a  Papist  in  disguise/' 

**  Well,  indeed,  Mr.  M^Quantigan  !  I 
wonder  that  idea  never  before  struck  me. 
Yes,  certainly,  I  should  really  think  she 
must  be  a  female  Jesuit" 

**'  And  ought  we  to  be  particular  in  deal- 
ing with  sucn  people  as  that,  Mrs.  Ferrier  ? 
Is  it  right  to  apply  ordinary  rules  to  our 
method  of  getting  rid  of  such  enemies  to 
society  ?  " 

*^  I  should  think  not,  indeed,  Mr.  M^Quan- 
tigan.  We  must,  when  we  have  such  wick- 
ed people  to  deal  with,  do  many  things 
which,  in  themselves,  are  very  painful. 
Have  vou  told  me  all  that  your  correspond- 
ent tells  you  about  this  wretched,  aban- 
doned girl?" 

Pretty  nearly,  Mrs.  Ferrier.  I'm  sorry  I 
can't  show  ypu  the  letter.  But  it  contains 
one  or  two  little  matters  of  business  which 
my  friend  does  not  authorise  me  to  devulge. 
She  just  says,  besides,  **  that  Miss  March 
has  already  shocked  all  decent  people  in  the 
town  by  her  behaviour  in  attracting  gentle- 
men, and  such  other  things." 

**  Just  what  I  should  nave  thought,  Mr. 
M^Quantigan.  Tallies  exactly  with  another 
account  which  I  had  of  her.  That  poor 
old  lady  1  I  really  don't  feel  easy  when  I 
think  what  that  girl  may  be  doing  to  her. 
Robbing  her  may  not- be  the  worst." 

"  She  just  deserves  to  be  hanged,  Mrs. 
Ferrier." 

"  Well,  indeed,  you're  not  far  wrong,  Mr. 
M*Quanti^an.  On,  I  would  give  myself  to 
be  hanged ;  I  would  be  hanged  over  and 
over  again,  rather  than  my  foolish  son 
should  marry  this  infamous  creature." 

Mr.  M'Quantigan  waited  a  second  or 
two ;  then  looked  at  her  very  eagerly,  and 
spoke  slowly :  — 

"  Then,  Mrs.  Ferrier ;  you  really  would 
do  something,  and  risk  something,  to  make 
this  marriage  that  you  dread  impossible  ?  " 

"  That  I  would,  Mr.  M^Quandgan.  I  bo- 
seech  you,  accept  my  assurance  in  the  full- 
est and  stron<{est  sense.  If  you  hesitate  to 
do  80,  —  I  told  you  before  I  had  a  little 
money  at  my  disposal ;  well,  then,  I  will 
place  £400  in  your  hands,  and  consider  my- 
self your  debtor  over  and  above  for  life,  if 
you  can  contrive  to  make  this  marriage  an 
impossible  one." 

'*  It  shall  be  done,  Mrs.  Ferrier  !  It  shall 
all  be  done !    You  want  to  feel  yourself  safe 


in  all  the  time  to  come,  and  not  only  for  the 
present  ?  " 

*^  To  be  sure  I  do,  Mr.  *M^Quantigan.  I 
want  to  have  matters  so  arranged  that  this 
marriage  cannot  be.  I  think  it  can  be  done, 
but  only  by  an  extreme  course,  and  that  ex- 
treme course,  I  think,  we  are  justified  in 
taking." 

"  We  are,  my  dear  madam.  Bat  would 
you  wish  to  know  mj  plan  when  I  hare  had 
time  to  settle  upon  it  r  " 

'« Why,  I  rather  think  no,  Mr.  M'Quanti- 
gan. I  will  leave  it  aU  in  your  hands,  and 
shall  only  wish  to  be  assured  that  you  have 
fairly  succeeded." 

Two  possible  ways  occurred  to  her  in 
which  the  gentleman  might  earn  his  £400 
at  her  hands.  He  might  pursue  his  old  ad- 
vantage with  Miss  March  (as  understood 
by  her  from  Mrs.  Dowlas's  letter),  and 
drive  her  into  a  marriage  with  himself,  or 
he  might  establish  a  watch  on  her  present 
proceedings,  and  find  her  out  in  some  sort 
of  wickedness  which'  would  overthrow  her 
character  beyond  everpr  chance  of  re-estab- 
lishing it.  Mrs.  Ferner  thought  that  she 
should  be  fiirthering  either  scheme,  rather  ^ 
by  her  ignorance  than  by  her  connivance. 

"  Then,"  presentlv  replied  her  Hlbemian 

ally,  "  you'll  never  be  cuanging  your  mind 

when  the  thing  is  done  ?     xou'H  nerer  be 

for  finding  fault,  or  complaining  that  Tve 

gone  too  far  for  you  ?  " 

"  Pray  do  not  suspect  me  of  any  such  un- 
grateful feelings,  Mr.  M'Quantigan.     As  ^ 
said  before,  I  give  up  every  other  consiii' 
eration  to  this  one.     And,  now  Mr  M^Quao" 
tigan,  if  you  remember,  I  was  to  show  y^'^ 
some  papers  connected  with  this  wretcn©^^ 
young  woman.    You  will  see  how  she  fif^^ 
became  acquainted  with  our  family,  an^^ 
what  a  very  different  return  we  deserve^^-^ 
from  her  from  that  which  she  is  actually  malf^' 
ing.  And  you'll  also  see  how  she  came  to  fin^^ 
her  real  relations  —  those  people  in  Nort^^ 
Wales." 

And  Mrs  Ferrier  opened  her  drawer,  anC^ 
took  out  her  brother-in-law's  famous  narra^^ 
tive,   and  also  a  copy  of  the  letter  whicl^- 
Mr.  Dowlas  had  written  to  her  from  Llyn-- 
bwllyn.     These  documents  she  put  into  Mr. 
M^Quantigan's  hands ;  and,  with  them,  he 
he  returned  to  his  temporary  home. 

They  would  have  been  much  more  in- 
teresting to  him  to  read,  only  that  he  kn«w 
already  how  much  of  their  contents  had 
been  founded  on  a  serious  mistake.  The 
most  interesting  point  was  the  singular  oc- 
currence of  the  name  of  Campion  in  the  his- 
tory.   That  circumstance    might,    indeed. 
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have  suggested  to  Eva  the  idea  of  claiming 
to  be  Ht.  Campion's  daughter.  But  she 
had  giTen  great  proof  of  her  sincerity  in 
thus  claiming.  She  had  abandoned  the  am- 
ple fortune  which  was  hers  as  the  dai^hter 
Off  Sosanna  Roberts.  Bitter  enemy  of  Eva*s, 
tlioughhe  was,  and  strongly  as  his  interests 
inclined  him  to  injure  her  to  the  utmost,  he 
did  her  justice  in  this  respect.  lie  believed 
that  ihe  was  no  impostor  at  all. 

On  the  following  day  (Wednesday,  the 
24th),  he  wrote  to  IViisf  Varnish,  as  fol- 
lows:— 

**  DzAM  Emma,  —  My  great  regard  for 

you  hat  led  me  to  make  mquiries  about  this 

jfin  March,  and  now,  to  be  very   candid 

with  jroo,  —  if  you  wish  to  protect  yourself 

from  her,  you  must  be    prepared   for   the 

strongest  measures.    You  had  better   put 

mway  all  thought  of  ridding  yourself  of  her 

by  oonincting  her  of  being  an  impostor.    I 

UTe  the  very  strongest  reasons  for  believ- 

ing,  that  if,   indeed,  she  be  not  the  other 

Vu.  Campion's  daughter,  she  will  succeed  in 

mMw  it  appear  so.    Now,  my  dear  Emma, 

out  ofold  mendship,  I  am  willing  to  help 

yon  in  this  most  serious  difficulty  ;  for,  as 

yoQ  instly  forbode,  if  these  claims  are  once 

estsblished,  in  all  probability    the    elder 

\iodierwill  re-assume  his  position ;  and  Dev- 

eriagton  Hall,  if  it  continue  your  home  at 

aOfWill  never  have  you  for  its  mistress. 

"    Nov,  I  will  not  suppose  you  such  a  fool, 

Emilia,  that  you  will  allow  a  small  scruple 

to  bar  you  out  of  such  very  good  prospects. 

I  repeat,  that  I  am  willing  and  anxious,  for 

Twr  sake,  to  help  you  in  this  thing.    But 

WH  moBt  help  me  to  do  it.     Perhaps  as  ^liss 

wch  is  stout,  her  constitution  may  not  be 

(ood.    Perhaps  her  strange  way  of  coming 

U>Chelford,  and  holding  consultations  with 

*^ant8,  &c.,  may  betoken  some  aberration 

<)f  intellect ;  and  it  might  be  an  act  of  chari- 

^7  to  place  her  in  some  quiet  retreat.     You 

will  do  well  to  think  of  this. 

**  Your  disinterejjted  friend, 

"  MUBPHY  M'QCANTIGAN." 

On  Saturdays  the  27th  of  the  month, 
were  came  this  rather  discourajrinjr  ans- 
wer:— . 

**  Dearest  Murphy,  —  Your  'desperate 
»deii  are  really  alarming  to  me.  Of  course, 
deanras  as  I  am  of  securing  my  threatened 
praipects,  I  could  not  venture  on  any  such 
periloiis  step  as  you  seem  to  hint  at.  And 
yoQ  most  be  mocking  me,  to  projKwe  any 
SDch  thing.  If  the  story  be  true,  as  you 
reaUy  appear  to  btlieve,  1   mu<f    make   up 


my  mind  to  lead  this  wretched  life  of  depen- 
dence, nntil  I  die.  I  sometimes  wish  that  I 
had  made  up  my  mind  to  it  from  the  very 
beginning.  Perhaps,  if  I  had  given  as 
much  time  and  trouble  to  the  fitting  myself 
for  a  good  situation,  as  I  have  to  concealing 
my  unfitness,  I  might  have  been  happy  and 
thriving  in  a  humble  way,  and  have  had  no 
secrets  to  burden  me.  This  would  have 
been  a  useful  reflection  to  me  ten  years 
ago ;  but  it  can  profit  me  little  now.  I  must 
sink  or  swim,  as  the  waters  run,  having 
drifted  out  of  reach  of  the  shore.  It  ap- 
pears as  if  I  must  sink ;  for  I  cannot  remain 
long  with  this  family  in  my  present  capacity, 
and  another  comfortable  situation  it  may  be 
hard  to  find.  So,  thank  you,  dear  Murphy, 
for  your  readiness  to  help  me  ;  but  I  dare 
not  accept  such  help  as  you  appear  to  pro- 
pose." 

"  Your  still  loving, 

»*  Emma." 

Mr.  Murphy  was  brought  to  a  standstill 
by   this    letter.     Much    as    Miss    Varnish 
dreaded   the   idea  of  disappojntmcnt  and 
poverty,  she  dreaded  the  thought  of  crime 
still  more.    It  suited  M'Quautigan  to  have 
her  believe  that,  in  her  interests  only  was 
he  ready   to   take  measures  against  Miss 
IMarch ;    and   he  began   to  consider,  since 
those  interests  were  not  strong  enough  to 
overcome  her  scruples,  whether  any  strong- 
er influence  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
them.     It  was  expedient  that  the  crime,  on 
which  he  had  thoroughly  determined,  shoul<l 
be  committed  with' Miss  Vamiah's   assist- 
ance.    She  might  act  as  a  decoy  to  get  Eva 
into  the  desirable  situation ;  moreover,  she 
might  prove  a  most  useful  scapegoat,  should 
aftt  r  suspicions  arise,  to  bear  the  weight  of 
any  accusation.     He  knew  the  heart  of  this 
woman.     She  loved  him,  and  would  hate 
any  rival.    ^Irs.  Ferrier  ha*!  strangely  im- 
agined him  to  be  the  lover  of  Miss  March. 
It    Miss  Varnish  could  be  inoculated  with 
the  same  i<lea,  her  languid  jealousy  of  Eva 
might  be  stirred  into  a  jealousy  very  difler- 
eut    in   its   origin    and     kind.     And    this 
,  broug^ht  our  Inshman  to  another  matter ; 
how  uad  Mrs.  Ferrier  been  led  into  that 
strange  mistake  of  imaginingr  that  he  had 
stood  in  such  a  relationship  with  Eva  ?     He 
put  the  two  things  together,  and  began  to 
see  a  way  of  compassing  his  evil  end  by 
taking  them   together.     On   Monday,  the 
29th  of  the  month,  he  again  visited  Mrs. 
Ferrier,   for   the   purpose   of   ascertaining^ 
.  who,  or  what,  had  inspired  her  with  so  mis- 
taken a  notion,  and  of  following  up  a  plan 
.  which  will  be  .-hown  in  his  own  conversation. 
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Mrs.  Ferrier,  after  some  little  pressing  on 
his  own  side,  put  into  his  band  the  letter  she 
had  received,  almost  a  month  before,  from 
Mrs.  Dowlas.  That  letter,  as  we  know,  allud- 
ed to  Mr.  M^Quantigan  in  terms  not  the  most 
respectful.  But  Murphy  was  only  too 
thankful  to  the  writer  for  having  failed  to 
identify  him  with  Bryan  O'CuUamore,  well 
known  by  her  in  former  days  at  Liverpool. 
He  grinned  to  himself  as  he  read  the  letter 
over.  "  Now,  bless  your  sweet  disposition, 
my  dear,"  he  said  internally,  *'  that  is  sure 
to  think  the  worst  of  everybody  at  all  times, 
—  I  recognize  the  charitable  heart  of  my 
good  and  dear  sister  Jame.  Anybody  less 
prompt  at  thinking  evil  would  have  pounced 
upon  the  truth.  Thank  you,  my  dear,  for 
not  doing  so." 

Then  .he  returned  the  letter  to  Mrs.  Fer- 
rier. ^*  I  do  assure  you,  ma'am,"  he  said, 
''  that  if  anything  was  not  as  it  should  be. 
Miss  March,  and  not  I,  was  in  the  wrong." 

"•  That  I  believe,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
Mr.  M'Quantigan.  But  tell  me  —  I  am 
fearftdly  anxious  to  know  —  how  arc  you 
getting  on  in  the  matter  which  I  have  so 
much  at  heart  ?  " 

"  Why,  to  be  candid  with  you,  Mrs.  Fer- 
rier, not  very  well.  I  was  telling  you,  the 
other  day,  that  I  had  a  friend  near  Chel- 
ford,  who  had  seen  Miss  March.  Perhaps 
you  remember  V  " 

"  I  am  very  little  likely  to  forget,  Mr. 
M'Quantigan ;  and  I  certainly  remember 
very  well." 

(<  My  friend,  as  I  told  you,  had  conceived 
a  very  bad  opinion  of  the  youn^  woman. 
But  —  there's  no  setting  bounds  to  her 
tricks' —  she  has  actually  had  the  address  to 
gain  my  friend  —  a  good,  but  rather  simple 
sort  of  lady  —  to  gam  hor  to  her  own  side. 
And  Miss  Varnish,  that  is  my  esteemed 
friend's  name,  is  quite  persuaded  that  she 
has  been  mistaken ;  and,  as  amends  for 
what  she  thinks  to  have  been  a  foolish  pre- 
judice, is  resolved  to  stand  by  her  against 
all  her  enemies.  And  if  anything  were 
said  or  done  against  Miss  March,  this  weak, 
well-meaning  lady  would  be  down  upon 
everybody  who  had  a  hand  in  it.  We  are 
beaten,  Mrs.  Ferrier,  hopelessly  beaten ; 
unless  we  can  convince  this  good  soul  what 
i\  viper  she  is  warming  in  her  bosom." 

"  Oh,  dear  1  Oh,  dear !  There  surelv  is 
some  witchcraft  in  the  girl  I  But  Til  nght 
her  to  the  utmost  extremity,  Mr.  M^Quan- 
tigan ;  there  surely  must  be  a  way  of  open- 
ing your  friend's  eyes." 

^'  You  can  do  it,  Mrs.  Ferrier.  I  doubt 
whether  /could." 


**I,  rather  than  you?  I,  who  am  a 
stranger  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Mrs.  Ferrier,  and  I  will  freely  tell 
you  what  I  mean.  We  have  spoken  already 
of — of  the  transient  influence  which  this 
deceiving  yoong  woman  exercbed  OTer  me. 
The  matter  is  very  freely  and  tersely 
spoken  of  in  this  letter,  written  by  Mrs. 
«Jane  Dowlas.  Now,  it  woidd  be  a  some- 
what delicate  matter  for  me  to  speak  of 
this ;  but  you^  if  you  would,  mient  write 
and  warn  Miss  Varnish  against  the  friend- 
ship she  seems  to  be  making;  and  you 
might  enclose  Mrs.  Dowlas's  letter,  to  show 
that  you  do  not  speak  out  of  your  own  head. 
The  letter  does,  indeed,  speak  of  the  nrl  as 
*  Miss  Roberts,'  but,  with  what  my  friend 
already  knows,  she  will  not  find  much  diffi- 
culty in  believing  that  they  are  one  and  the 
same." 

After  one  or  two  more  discussions  that 
day,  Mrs.  Ferrier  agreed  to  do  as  she  was 
counselled ;  and  on  the  morrow  it  was  done. 
Her  own  letter  to  Miss  Varnish  was  Tery 
brief;  it  simply  consisted  in  an  assurance 
that  Miss  March  and  Miss  Roberts  were  one 
ind  the  same,  and  in  a  caution  aeainst  the 
young  woman,  as  sure  to  repay  Uie  purest 
kindness  with  the  foulest  ingratitude. 
M'Quantigan,  meantime,  wrote  t£o  a  Tery 
brief  note  to  the  same  lady.  He  told  her 
that,  of  course,  it  must  be  as  she  pleased ; 
his  desire  of  efficiently  helping  her  contin- 
ued the  same.  He  was  not  greatly  aston- 
ished when,  on  Friday,  the  3rd  of  October, 
he  got  this  letter  from  his  Emma :  —^ 

**  My  Dear  Murphy,  —  You  are  very 
right,  and  I  was  a  fool  to  have  any  sach 
scruples.  Let  us  get  rid  of  her  in  any  way 
we  can ;  only  let  me  know  your  wishes, 
and  I  will  take  any  trouble  and  ran  any 
risk  to  forward  them.  I  control  myself, 
and  keep  good  friends  with  her. 

**  Your, 

"Emma." 

This  letter  was  answered  by  return  of 
post.  And  one  or  two  more  letters  passed 
between  the  correspondents  in  the  course 
of  the  next  week.  But,  instead  of  copying 
them  here,  we  shall  leave  them  to  be  dis- 
covered in  the  events  which  were  now  be- 
ing hurried  on  by  them. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  the  11th 
of  October,  Mr.  M^Quantigan  made  an- 
other call  on  Mrs.  Ferrier.  It  was  the  fifth 
of  his  memorable  interviews  with  her.  One 
interview  more  —  strange,  awfiil,  and 
threatening,  but  more  so  to  him  than  to 
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her  —  were  these  two  persons  destined  to 
have,  and  then  thej  were  to  see  one  an- 
other no  more. 

**  Mrs.*  Ferrier,"  he  now  said,  "  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  —  feeling  myself  justified 
by  the  necessity  —  to  start  on  my  expedi- 
tion to-morrow." 

"  You  go  —  where,  Mr.  M*Quantigan  ?  " 

••  I  go,  Mrs.  Ferrier,  into  Somersetshire. 
I  hope  —  to  put  a  long  ending  to  all  your 
tioaoles." 

^  Oh,  I  pray  that  you  may  be  successful, 
Mr.  M'Quantigan  I " 

•*  Nor  do  I  doubt  that  I  shall.  But  I 
want  to  have  a  nisht  in  London.  Or  I  am 
not  sure*  —  and  ne  lowered  his  voice  — 
"*  whether  it  will  be  wise  to  go  the  most 
direct  way.** 

"  Perhaps  not.  Well,  I  am  prepared, 
oirer  and  su)ove  what  I  promised,  to  pay  all 
the  expenses  of  your  journey. ** 

^  Could  you  let  me  have  twenty  pounds 
at  once  ?  [* 

*'  Tea,  if  I  have  as  much  in  the  house.  I 
will  see."  The  amount  was  found,  and 
siTen  to  him.  **  And  now,  Mrs.  Ferrier, 
iVe  taken  the  liberty  to  ask  my  correspond- 
ents to  send  any  of  my  letters,  afler  to- 
day, to  your  house  here ;  you  don't  ob- 
ject?* 

'^Not  %t  all,  Mr.  M^Quantigan.  I  am 
only  too  glad  to  oblige  you  in  any  way." 

**  There's  a  friend  of  mine,  just  written  a 
pamphlet  exposing  the  Jesuits.  You'd  do 
me  a  favour,  my  dear  madam,  if  you'd  read 
and  recommend  it.  It'U  reach  you,  I 
shouldn't  wonder,  to-morrow,  or  Monday. 
It'll  come,  rery  likely,  in  a  common  cn- 
Ttflope,  addressed  to  me — pray  open  it! 
And  now,  good-bye." 

"  Good-bye,  Mr.  M*Quantigan !  and  I 
trust,  when  we  meet  again,  you  will  have 
to  coomtulate  me."  ! 

**  I  shouldn't  wonder.     Or  it  may  reach  1 
you  thxoneh  the  papers  beforehand.     Good- 
bye ! "  and  he  was  gone.  | 

And  now,  for  the  very  first  time,  it  did  ' 
occur  to  Mrs.  Ferrier  that  she  might  have  i 
tasted  this  man  too  far.     The  idea  did  cross 
her,  could  he  intend  cutting  the  knot  by  ! 
any   sort  of   crime  ?    Then  she  reflected  | 
that  it  was  a  little  absurd  to  transfer  the : 
ideas  of  another  age  and  country  to  the  se- 
enre   and  self-restrained  society  in  which ' 
•he  lived  and  moved  herself.     Doubtless,  if  j 
the   Irishman  talked  as  if  violence   were 
■Mditated,  it  was  but  his  rough  and  down-  j 
ricfat  way  of  putting  matters.     Tliat  wicked  i 
l£m    March    was  vulnerable    enough  by 
moral  weapons.    There  could  be  no  reason  l 
for  —ailing  her  with  any  act  which  would  | 


put  her  enemies  in  the  wrong.  Mrs.  Fer- 
rier need  not,  and  would  not,  vex  herself 
with  any  such  ridiculous  fancies. 

But  the  next  day  was  to  her  an  anxious 
and  tiresome  Sunday.  A  certain  dread  of 
being  alone  crept  over  her;  and  in  the 
afternoon  she  took  a  fly,  and  drove  to  call 
on  an  invalid  friend  at  Warwick,  proposing 
to  remain  for  the  night  in  that  friend^ 
house;  and  her  company  was  gladly  and 
readily  accepted.  It  was  drawing  towards 
the  evening  of  the  following  day  (Monday) 
when  she  got  back  to  her  nouse  at  Leam- 
ington. '  On  her  table  was  lying  a  letter 
addressed  to  IVIr.  M^Quantigan.  But  the 
transparency  of  the  enveloi)e  displayed 
some  printed  characters  inside.  It  was 
surely  the  pamphlet  which  Mr.  Murphy 
bad  told  her  to  expect,  and  which  he  liad 
so  earnestly  asked  her  to  read.  She  had 
not  much  desire  to  read  it ;  but  anything 
was  welcome  which  could  aflbrd  some  di- 
version to  her  thoughts.  So  she  at  once 
tore  open  the  envelope,  and  got  at  the  con- 
tents of  it. 

There  was  no  such  thing  as  a  pamphlet. 
The  printed  paper  appeared  as  if  cut  out  of 
a  newspaper.  On  the  side  she  first  saw 
were  several  fragmentary  advertisements. 
She  turned  it  round,  and  read  on  the  re- 
verse. It  entirely  consisted  of  one  para- 
graph, and  these  were  the  words :  — 

"  Fatal  Accident  from  Chloro- 
form. —  On  Monday  last,  an  inquest  was 
held  at  the  "  Tliree  Screws "  Tavern,  in 
Camden  Town,  on  the  body  of  a  young  wo- 
man, of  the  name  of  Mary  Smith.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  unfortunate  deceased  sufiered 
frequently  from  neuralgia;  and  that  she 
was  in  the  habit  of  seeking  relief  from 
chloroform.  On  the  fatal  night  she  seem- 
ingly imbibed  an  overdose  of  the  dangerous 
preparation,  and  thereby  met  her  untimely 
death.  An  open  bottle  of  chloroform  was 
ibund  beside  her  bed.  The  medical  man  in 
attendance  deposed  that  any  quantity  of 
this  anffisthetio,  beyond  a  limited  amount, 
would  infallibly  kill  the  inhaler  of  it  Ver- 
dict —  Accidental  Death." 

With  feelings  she  never  could  have  an- 
ah'sed  up  to  her  dying  day,  Airs  Ferrier 
took  hold  of  the  letter,  which  the  envelope 
had  also  contained  ;  for  a  letter,  though  not 
a  long  one,  it  proved  to  be.  Thus  was  it 
written  :  — 

"Dearest  Murphy,  —  I  think  there 
will  be  time  for  you  to  receive  this  before 
you  start  from  Leamington.    I  send  you  a 
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very  comfortins  and  encouraging  extract, 
which  has  caught  mjr  ejre  in  a  newspaper. 
It  proves  the  wisdom  of  the  means  devised 
by  us.  Rely  on  my  having  all  ready.  To 
make  all  sure,  I  will  Just  recapitulate  the 
directions  already  given.  Stop,  on  your 
way  from  Bridgewater,  before  you  come  to 

the  great  gates  of  D Hall,  at  a  gate  in 

the  wood.  £nter  inside  (it  is  never  locked)  ; 
turn  into  a  by-path  —  first  turning  on  the 
right ;  that  will  take  you  to  a  door  in  a 
wall,  which  will  happen  to  be  unlocked. 
Go  into  the  garden,  turn  to  the  right,  and 
you  will  find  yourself  in  front  of  the  house. 
Enter  by  a  glass  door,  at  which  you  will 
see  a  light ;  go  through  a  vestibule,  up  a 
pair  of  stairs,  and  the  very  first  door  (on 
the  left  hand)  will  be  the  door.  S?ie  will 
certainly  come  here  on  Monday.  Perhaps 
it  will  be  as  well  for  me  not  to  see  you. 

»'  Yours. 

"  E." 


And  now  there  burst  upon  Mrs.  Ferrier's 
mind,  in  all  its  appalling  certainty,  the 
knowledge  that  a  great  and  dreadful  crime 
was  on  the  very  brink  of  its  accomplish- 
ment, and  that  she  stood  in  the  position  of 
instigator  and  first  contriver  of  it. 

Eva  was  to  be  murdered  —  murdered 
that  very  night,  in  a  way  which  would 
make  it  appear  that  she  had  died  by  her 
own  incaution.  Fearful,  in  that  moment, 
were  the  thoughts  of  Eva's  unrelenting, 
but  not  designedly  cruel  enemy.  And  her 
thoughts  —  when  first  she  awoke  from  the 
black  stupor  into  which  that  awful  letter 
had  cast  her  —  her  thoughts  took  shape  in 
the  conviction  not  to  be  resisted  by  her  : 
**  A  few  hours  will  make  me  a  murderer  I " 

Yes,  indeed  ;  no  way  of  escape  appeared. 
The  shadow  of  that  night,  in  which  the 
horrid  deed  was  to  be  done,  was  descending 
on  the  earth  already ;  and  the  murderers 
and  their  victim  were  very  far  away.  Mur- 
derers I  But  how  could  she  exempt  herself 
from  the  i'earful  title  ?  True  it  was,  she 
had  never  desired,  never  intended,  a  crime 
like  this.  In  her  utmost  anger  against  Eva,' 
such  an  idea  had  never  crossed  her  brain 
for  one  instant.  But  she  could  not,  on  that 
plea,  account  herself  excusable  now.  On 
parting  with  M^Quantigan  two  days  before, 
It  had  struck  her  that  he  talked  like  one 
who  had  some  lawless  enterprise  in  hand. 
Now,  she  only  marvelled  that  his  whole 
design  had  not  been  patent  to  her  thoughts 
at  once.  It  ought  to  have  been,  and  it 
would  have  been,  but  that  her  one  idea  had 
driven  her  beyond  the  bounds  of  iustice 
and  reason.     She  had  given  an  evil  spirit 


dominion  over  her;  and  it  was  going  to 
cast  her  down  into  an  abyss  of  blood.  Would 
anybody,  knowing  how  all  had  happened, 
account  her  scatheless  of  the  murder? 
Could  she  venture  to  declare  as  much  of 
herself?  What  knowledge  had  she  of  this 
Irishman,  that  she  should  have  given  him  a 
confidence  hardly  to  be  exceeded  if  he  had 
indeed  been  her  hnsband  ?     Had  he  not 

fiven  her  ample  warning  ?  At  all  events, 
ow  deceitful  and  dangerous  a  character 
was  his !  Would  any  woman,  linless  carried 
away  by  passion,  have  treated  widi  1^ 
after  the  ridiculous  presumption  with  which 
her  first  advances  had  at  first  inspired  him  ? 
Had  she  not  outraged  all  womanly  feeling  ? 
And  could  she  plead  any  womanly  honesty, 
as  entitling  her  to  claim  acquittal  from  the 
awful  charge  which  might  shortly  be 
brought  against  her? 

She  started  to  her  feet.  Was  there  any- 
thing now  to  be  done  ?  Could  she,  at  this 
supreme  moment,  interfere  ?  and,  if  so  — 
how  ?  Should  she  telegraph  to  Miss  March, 
and  warn  her  ?  Miss  March,  by  this  time, 
was  probably  a  guest  at  that  house  in  which 
the  murder  was  to  be  done.      And  that 

house  she  only  knew  as  "  D Hall."  By 

the  description  of  it  in  the  letter,  it  was 
probably  a  place  of  some  distinction ;  and 
anyone  living  at  Bridgewater,  from,  which, 
apparently,  it  was  not  very  distant,  would 

fuess  at  once,  most  likely,  what  was  the 
ouse  intended.  Mrs.  Ferrier  turned  to 
the  postmark  of  the  letter.  Not  Bridge- 
water,  but  Chelford  was  the  name  on  Uie 
envelope.  In  fact,  although  Bridgewater 
was  the  proper  post-town,  Chelford  was 
much  nearer.  And  Miss  Varnish,  choosing 
to  post  this  letter  with  her  own  hands,  had 
chosen  the  town  to  which  she  was  in  the 
constant  habit  of  going. 

If  Mrs.  Ferrier  could  get  to  Bridge- 
water,- she  might  find  this  Hall,  which  must 
lay  between  Bridgewater  and  Chelford,  and 
prevent  the  crime  which  would  brand  her 
name  with  infamy,  and  her  soul  with  gailt, 
through  a  stretch  of  uncounted  ages.  Could 
it  be  done  ?  Great  wonders  of  travelling 
were  now  to  be  done.  She  hastily  rang  the 
bell.     The  servant  appeared. 

^'  Susan,"  she  said,  ^^  run  over  to  the  Bank 
with  this ; "  and  Mrs.  Ferrier  put  a  cheque, 
that  she  had  hastily  written,  into  her  hand. 
^^  The  Bank  may  not  be  closed  even  now. 
Bring  me  the  money,  in  Bank  of  England 
notes,  as  quickly  as  you  can.  Run  as  &st 
as  you  can,  for  Grods  sake  I" 

The  girl  was  not  backward  in  obeying. 
Mrs.  Ferrier  went  upstairs,  and  hastily 
assumed  her  cloak  and  bonnet,  and  popped 
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all  the  money  in  her  desk  into  her  pocket 
It  was  not  much ;  for  Mr.  M'Quantigan  had 
taken  twenty  poands  from  her  when  they 
parted  on  the  Saturday.  She  was  standing 
oefore  the  front  door  of  her.  house,  when 
Snian  came  running  home. 

**  Oh  I  if  you  please,  ma'am,  I  —  ran  all 
the  way  as  hard  as  I  could,  but  the  —  bank 
-—  was  shut  already  —  some  time,  the  peo- 

ee  said.  It  must  have  been — quite  closed 
^fore  you  sent  me,  ma'am.  Ilere  is  the 
—cheque,  ma'am." 

**  What  am  I  to  do  ?  But  give  me  the 
cheque;  some  of  the  tradesmen  may  be 
able  to  let  me  have  the  money.  Susan, 
good-bye;  youVe  been  a  good  servant. 
llunk  as  well  of  your  wretched  mistress  as 
yon  can.  You  will  very  likely  never  see 
me  again." 

And  ofif  Mrs.  Ferrier  hastened,  leaving 
the  girl,  so  lately  breathless  with  exertion, 
BOW  breathless  again  with  astonishment. 
When  her  mistress  had  turned  out  of  sight, 
•he  went  imloors  again,  and  told  the  cook 
■he  was  dreadiiilly  afraid  poor  mistress  had 

Ene  out  of  her  wits  with  all  the  worry  she 
d  had.  And  sure  and  certain,  the  al- 
manack said  that  it  was  to  be  full  moom  that 
Yery  day. 

Meantime,  the  lady,  who  might,  indeed, 
liave  envied  those  unhappy  ones  whose 
fiusnlties  have  deserted  them,  contrived, 
from  one  or  two  of  her  tradesmen,  to  ob- 
tain the  money  so  fearfully  wanted.  Then 
•he  hurried  to  the  railway-station,  and 
•tated  her  desire  to  have  a  special  train, 
which,  in  the  quickest  possible  manner, 
should  take  her  as  far  as  Bridgewater.  At 
Cbelford,  she  quickly  discovered,  there  was 
no  station  at  all.  Af^er  a  delay,  that  im- 
plied no  fault  in  the  arrangements,  but 
which  was  agonising  when  she  thoujzht  how 
precious  was  her  time,  the  engine  was 
made  ready,  and  she  had  the  relief 
of  feeling  that  she  was  progressing  towards 
a  possible  deliverance  from  her  horrible 
position.  The  officials,  who  knew  her  by 
name,  supposed  that  a  summons  from  some 
■ick  friencl  —  possibly  the  captain,  her  son 
—  had  induced  this  agitated  and  sudden 
journey. 

Hor  tradesmen  had  been  well  aware  that 
she  was  likely  to  have  money  in  tlie  Loam- 
ington  Bank.  Money  in  th«:  bank,  indeed  ! 
The  four  liundn^d  pounds,  which  that  nion- 
aier  M'Quantigan  might  shortly  claim  from 
her  as  the  promised  wa^es  of  niunler,  were 
awaiting  his  announcement  that  no  mure 
was  to  be  dreaded  from  Mi.<<H  March. 

The  train  shrieked  on.  The  light  of  day 
faded  ;  and  the  unhappy  womin,  alone  (as, 
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indeed,  she  had  never  been  alone  before), 
was  able  to. think  of  all  the  woe,  never,  it 
might  be,  to  know  an  ending,  which  was 

gathering  darkly  upon  her.  She  saw  Eva 
ying  —  dying  by  the  hand  of  a  murderer, 
of  whose  violence,  she  believed,  she  was* 
the  only  cause  and  contriver.  She  fore- 
saw the  heart-broken  misery  of  Richard, 
and  of  the  hatred  into .  which  his  love 
towards  herself  would  then  turn.  What 
even  if  her  share  in  the  matter  were  never 
made  known  to  him  ?  What  if  the  doers 
of  the  deed  succeeded  in  their  apparent 
design  of  making  the  death  appear  an  ac- 
cidental one  ?  Even  then  the  secret,  fes- 
tering in  her  own  bosom,  would  render  her 
miserable  and  guilty  for  evermore  when- 
ever she  saw  or  thought  of  Ric-hard.  Bui 
she  had  a  strong  persuasion  that  things 
would  be  worse  than  this.  How  many  a 
murder,  contrived  with  all  possible  skill, 
had  been  detected,  and  laid  bare  to  the 
stroke  of  justice !  And  was  it  not  very 
likaly  that,  in  this  case,  the  watchful  suspi- 
cion of  a  lover  would  peer  througli  the 
disguises  with  which  this  crime  was  to  be  so 
surely  shrouded. 

Mrs.  Ferrier  had  no  subject  wherewith 
to  divide  or  distract  her  dreadful  thoughts. 
The  feelings  which  an  hour  before  had  been 
so  intense  in  her,  had  now  died  out  alto- 
gether. The  thought  that  a  very  few  hours 
might  make  her  a  murderess,  had  burnt  up 
every  other   fear  or    feeling    within    her. 

j  What  now,  to  her  was  the   dread  of  her 

i  son's  foolish  marriage  ?     What  even  were 

I  the   facts  which,  artfully  tendered  for  her 

;  acceptance,  had  set  poor  Eva  in  the  light 

I  of  an  adventuress  of  the  very  worst  class  ? 
Mrs.  Ferrier  now  considered  that,  while 
her  own  suspicions  had  created  many  of 
the  facts,  she  had  accepted  many  more  on 

:  the  witness  of  that  Irishman  she  had  made 
her  assistants     And  what  credit  could  ever 

\  be  due  to  the  word  of  a  would-be  mur- 
derer? 

I  Mrs.  Ferrier  hardly  made  the  effort  to 
justify  herself  now.    She  could  no  more  go 

I  on  repeating  that  her  duty  —  her  strict 
duty  — had  led  her  into  the  design,  which 

I  a  wicked  man,  unauthorised  by  herself,  was 
going  to  bring  to  a  criminal  is'^ue.  S.-lf- 
d<;lusion  was  gone ;  and  only  self-torni-nt- 
ing  remained.  What  duty  could  she  verily 
nlead  ?  The  meditate<l  marria'/c  might 
tiave  been  imprudent,  disastrous,  dis^race- 

i  ful.  It  might  have  been  her  actual  duty 
very  srrionsly  to  remonstrate  with  htT  son. 

,  But,  nhe  now  saw  verv  well,  it  could  never 
hi*,  her  duly  to  carry  her  opi>osition  further. 

I  The  eaptain  was  of  age ;  and  reason,  revui^ 
112. 
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tion,  and  law,  wkich  all  combine  in  placing 
children  under  the  control  of  their  parents, 
as  long  as  they  fall  short  of  maturity  — 
combine,  with  equal  certainty,  in  declaring 
fhat  when  pNerfect  manhood  be  come,  par- 
ental authority  must  pass  away.  Chiloren 
*  who  resist  their  parents  are  yerily  trans- 
gressors. But  alike  transgressors  are  the 
parents  who  would  take  a^rantage  of  the 
affection,  the  Wjsakness,  or  the  porerty  of 
their  children,  to  prolong  their  authority 
beyond  its  due  season. 

Something  of  this,  as  especially  applicable 
to  her  own  case,  our  hero's  niihappy  moth- 
er felt,  as  she  was  whirled  on  her  long 
night  journey,  and  endeayoured  to  hope 
that  she  might  not  yet  be  too  late.  It  was 
not  certain  that  she  would.  •  The  Leaming- 
ton station-master  had  informed  her  that, 
as  soon  as  she  had  started,  he  should  tele- 

S*aph  on   to  Birmingham;  and  that  the 
irmingham  official  would,  at  her  desire, 
also  telegraph  on  to  Bristol. 

By  thus  making  known  her  want  before- 
hand, she  might  save  some  material  delay.- 
K  nothing  untoward  occurred  it  was  likely 
she  might  arriye  at  Bridgewater  by  ten. 
Possessed  of  this  information,  Mrs.  Ferrier 
tried  calmly  to  consider  whether  she  might 
succeed  in  finding  Miss  March  before  the 
crime  were  irrevocably  done.  She  might 
hope  to  get  to  Bridgewater  two  hours  be- 
ibre  midnight.  Before  twelye  o  clock  it  was 
hardly  probable  that  the  wicked  atrocity 
would  be  performed.  **  D— —  Hall,"  it 
might  be  hoped,  would  proye  not  beyond  a 
two  hours' journey  from  Bridgewater.  The 
night  would  be  favoured  with  a  full  moon, 
and  promised  to  be  remarkably  clear.  How 
did  tnis  unhappy  woman  pray  that  nothing 
unforeseen  might  hinder  her. 

The  train  shrieked  on.  Warwickshire 
was  led  far  away,  and  she  was  carried  to- 
wards the  southerly  regions  of  England. 
All  the  little  stoppages  and  hindrances 
of  her  journey  we  need  not  here  note  down. 
For  her,  a  life  of  torment  was  comprehended 
in  every  one  of  them ;  but,  upon  the  whole, 
the  course  of  her  progress  was  timed  well, 
and  little  interruption  befel  her.  It  is  a 
greater  marvel  that  her  senses  did  not  wholly 
desert  her ;  but  on  reaching  Bridgewater,  a 
very  few  minutes  after  ten,  she  commanded 
herself  sufficiently  to  arranee  the  journey 
that  lay  before  her  still.  If  ladies  travelling 
in  special  trains  are  not  entitled  to  special 
mttentibn,  we  should  wish  to  be  informed 
what  manner  of  persons  are.  Mrs.  Ferrier 
fbund  the  station  authorities  at  Bridgewater 
Ytry  ready  to  hear  and  answer  all  she  had 
to  say. 


She  stood  on  the  now  quiet  (dalfbrm. 
The  station-clock  declared .  it  to  be  five 
minutes  past  ten,  and  it  was  as  bright  m 
moonlight  night  as  ever  an  English  October 
beheld.  She  epoke  to  the  penon  who  had 
opened  her  carriage-door. 

**  I  am  in  the  greatest  agony  and  distresi 
possible.  I  have  come — that  m,  I  kaTe 
found  myself  summoned  to  m  hooae  flome- 
where  near  Bridgewater,  and  I  only  know 
that  its  name  begins  with  a  D.,  and  that  it 
is  somewhere  Mtween  Bridgewater,  and 
Chelford;  nearer  Chelford,  I  underetand 
—  it  is  some  ♦Hall.'" 

'*A  'Hall'  on  the  road  to  Chelford, 
ma'am,  and  its  name  beginning  with  D.  ? 
I  shouldn't  ponder  if  it  might  be  Deyeringb. 
ton  Hall  that  yon  want,  ma*am.  Perhape 
you  know  thfe  gentleman  who  owna  it  —  a 
Mr.  Campion,  ma'am  ?  " 

**•  Camnion  !  no,  I  do  ilot  know  who  Vtrtm 
there.  But  I  think  that,  very  likely,  it  ie 
the  place  I  want." 

A^ain  that  name  of  Campion  1  Bat  lira. 
Ferrier  had  matters  of  life  and  death  be- 
fore her  now,  and  to  take  a  wrong  jonme]r 
would  ruin  her  beyond  remedy. 

^  It's  of  the  utmost  importance  —  if  • 
more  to  me  than  my  own  life,"  she  went  on, 
**  that  I-should  reach  this  place  before  mid- 
night! Can  you  assure  me  that  it  is  the 
same  ?  Pray  tell  me,  is  there  a  wood  near 
it?" 

Her  informant  could  not  say;  but  one  of 
the  porters  was  able  to  supply  the  needed  in- 
formation. Deverington  Hall  was  Ter]^ 
thickly  planted  around  with  wood. 

**  And,  for  Heaven's  sake  tell  me  dXX  yon 
can  about  it !  It  is  entered  by  gates  opening 
on  to  the  road  ?  " 

'*  Yes,  ma'am,  it  is.  But  a  little  way  be- 
fore you  come  to  them  there's  a  private  en- 
trance through  a  gate  into  the  wood,  and 
thence  into  the  garden,  ma'am.  Thatii 
what  the  family  use." 

**  It  is  the  same  —  it  must  be  the  same  !  ** 
For  the  directions  given  in  that  horrible 
letter,  which  Mrs.  Ferrier  still  held  in  her 
possession,  exactly  tallied  with  this  man's 
description. 

"It  must  be* Deverington  Hall;  there's 
no  other  house  at  all  like  it  between  here 
and  Ch«»lford,  ma'am,  I  very  well  know." 

^*  Then  I  want  to  go,  as  quickly  as  I  cani 
to  Deverington  Hall,  and  I  will  giye  any 
sum'  you  can  name,  to  be  speedy.  What 
will  be  my  quickest  way." 

**  If  you*re  not  afraid  of  the  open  air, 
ma'am,  a  gig  would  take  you  the  fastest." 

*'  Then  get  me  one,  I  implore  you.  How 
long  will  it  take  me  to  get  there  ?  " 
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'**  That  depends  on  the  way  you  go, 
Mim'auL'*  And  tiie  conyeyance  was  bent  for 
i^once. 

Not  many  minutes  had  passed,  ere  the 
|rjg  was  in  readin&«,  outside  the  station. 
.Toe  policeman  on  duty  assidted  Mrs.  Fer- 
rier  to  get*  in,  and  the  station-master 
brought  a  rug,  for  her.  She  sate  herself 
down  by  the  driver. 

^  Xhe  lady  wants  to  get  to  Deverington 
Hall  as  soon  as  ever  you  can  drive  her 
there,"  said  the  policeman  to  the  other. 
**  Can  you  take  her  by  the  short  way  ?  " 

**  It's  impossible,  unless  the  night  is  very 
good  indeed,"  the  driver  answered. 

•*  Bat  it  surely  is,"  said  Mrs.  Furrier ; 
**  there  is  not  a  cloud  on  the  sky,  and  it  is  a 
full  moon." 

TheT  were  on  the  shady  side  of  the  star 
tion;  but  the  clearness  of  the  night  was 
without  a  single  speck. 

**  Are  you  sure,  ma'am,  it's  the  full  moon  ? ' 
aaked  the  man  who  was  to  drive  Mrs.  Fer^ 
iier> 

The  policeman  here  pulled  an  almanack 

oat  of  nis  pocket.    **  Full  moon  ?     Yes — 

yea;  full  moon  on  the  thirteenth  —  that's 
ft 


^  Then  ma'am  we  can  go  the  short  way, 
i|f  yoa  wish  it" 

^  Do,  for  mercy*s  sake,  and  be  quick ! 
How  long  will  it  take  us  to  get  there  V  " 

**Not  more  than  three  quarters  of  an 
hour,  ma'am ;  hardly  so  much." 

«•  Thank  God  for  that ! "  and  off  thev 
drove.  And  Mi-s.  Feirier's  heart  beat  high 
with  hope  of  savins  the  girl  her  son  loved, 
frqpn  the  terrible  fate  impending  over  her. 

bhe  could  arrive  at  Deverington  Hall  by 
eleven  o'clock,  and  it  was  next  to  impossible 
that  anything  before  that  hour  could  have 
been  done.  8he  threw  her  veil  over  her 
fice^  and  resolved  herself  into  as  much 
oomposure  as  was  possible  to  her. 

Mr  e  must  just  dt  scribe  the  way  by  which, 
at  her  special  instance,  Mrs.  Ferrier  was  be- 
ing carried  now.  For  a  mile  or  two  it  lay 
along  a  good  high  road.  Then  it  wound 
throuffh  overhanging  woods,  which  left  no 
superfluous  light  at  any  time.  But  the 
real  hindrance  consisted  in  about  the  last 
mile  of  all.  That  latest  stage  passed  through 
an  open  conmion,  and  was  no  proper  road 
at  aU.  The  common,  or  down,  was  broken 
wp  ID  several  places  with  gravel  pits,  and 
olher  excavations.  In  tolerable  weather, 
and  by  day,  or  by  a  strong;  moonlij^ht,  the 
way  might  easily  be  threaded.  In  the  dark 
it  was  like  an  enchanted  ground,  full  of 
porib  at  every  step. 


They  drove  for  half-an-hour,  and  emerofed 
out  of  the  shadow  of  the  woods  aforesaid. 
Only  that  stretch  of  common  lay  between 
them  and  the  woods  which  immediately 
girdled  Mr.  Campion's  mansion.  Mrs. 
Ferrier,  absorbed  in  her  one  thought,  had 
been  silent  all  the  while.  Nor  had  the  dri- 
ver presumed  to  disturb  her.  But  now  he 
halted  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  open 
ground,  and  told  the  lady  that  the  night 
was  darker  than  he  had  ever  had  any  idea 
of;  and  that  to  cross  the  common  would  be 
out  of  the  question  entirely.  She  started 
in  terror  at  nis  words. 

"  Dark  ?  —  it  cannot  be !  Did  you  not 
hear  it  was  a  full  moon  1  Why,  it  was  in  the 
almanac ! " 

'^  Well,  ma'am  whether  it  was  in  the 
almanac,  or  not,  all  I  can  say  is,  I  dont  see 
it  here  I  Will  you  just  be  kind  enough  to 
look  yourself,  ma'am  ?  " 

She  threw  back  her  dark,  thick  veil,  and 
looked  at  the  sky.  Dark  it  was,  indeed. 
What  had  happened  to  the  night  V  Had 
clouds  come  over  the  heaven?  Clouds  I 
There  was  a  full  attendance  of  the  stars  in 
the  firmament ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  muster 
had  included  alL  And  the  Milky  Way 
was  there.  But  what  of  the  full  moon? 
Mrs.  Ferrier  turned  her  eyes  to  the  (quarter 
in  which  the  Queen  of  Heaven  mi<^ht  be 
expected  to  show  herself,  and  then  she  pei^ 
ceived  that  the  moon  was  totally  eclipsed. 

Totally  eclipsed  I  Instead  of  the  round 
of  shining  silver,  there  was  but  a  disc  of 
rusty  red;  and  stars  were  now  the  only 
comforters  of  the  nisht.  There  was  a  mo- 
ment in  which  Mrs.  Ferrier  forcot  that  this 
had  happened  in  the  course  of  tlie  heavenly 
way,  and  felt  as  if  the  very  skies  themselves 
were  dooming  her  to  destruction.  That 
awful  eclipse  might  take  away  her  hopes  for 
ever.  She  clasped  her  hands  in  anguish, 
almost  as  if  beseeching  the  host  of  heaven 
to  ^ive  her  the  light,  without  which  she  must 
pensh  for  ever.  Then  shd^  spoke  to  the 
driver. 

**  what,  then,  am  I  to  do  ?  I  remember 
hearing,  a  few  days  ago,  that  this  was  to  be. 
But  other  matters  had  utterly  driven  it  out 
of  my  head.  Can  you  not  go  on  ?  Oh,  I 
am  ruined  and  wretched  for  ever  if  we  do 
not  reach  there  in  time !  I  implore  you  go 
on  if  you  can  I" 

^*  Indeed,  ma*am,  I'm  really  most  sorry  ; 
but  we  can*t.  We  should  be  sure  to  roil 
into  one  of  these  quarries  here  about." 

"  Gracious  heaven !  This  is  inad<lening  ! 
Let  us  go  on  foot.  Let  us  walk !  I  will 
give  you  any  money;  the  whole  value  of 
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tbe  horse  and  gijr,  with  pleiwure,  if  you 
will  guide  me  across  as  quickly  as  you 
can?" 

**  It's  impossible,  I  do  assure  you,  ma'am. 
Even  I,  who  have  crossed  it  many  a  time  in 
the  daylijrht,  couldn't  steer  my  way  now, 
and  for  you  it  would  be  out  of  the  ques- 
tion." 

**  Then  what  is  to  become  of  me  ?  How 
shall  I  ever  get  there  ?  It's  a  matter  of 
life  and  death ;  more  than  of  life  and 
death  !  What  am  I  to  do  ?  ** 

**  There's  but  one  way,  ma'am,  and  that 
is  to  turn  back,  and  get,  aa  quickly  as  we 
can,  in  to  the  other  road.  The  sooner  we 
start  the  better.  Instead  of  gaining  an  hour, 
we  shall  lose  about  an  hour  and  a  half ;  but 
we  had  better  lose  no  more  than  we  can 
help,  ma'am." 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  it  would 
not  have  been  better  to  wait  where  they 
were  until  the  moon  had  emerged  from  her 
eclipse ;  but  to  keep  still  was  intolerable, 
and  Mrs.  Ferrier  had  no  such  accurate 
knowledge  of  astronomy  aa  could  assure  her 
of  the  .wisdom  of  this  course.  She  told  the 
driver  to  turn  back,  and  go  the  other  and 
more  circuitous  road,  ohe  would  have 
urged  him  to  the  utmost  speed,  only  that 
would  have  endangered  an  entire  stoppage, 
and  a  worse  delay.  It  was  to  her  by  far 
the  most  agonising  hour  of  all  that  terrible 
evening.  It  seemed  as  if  the  crime  were 
fated  to  be  done.  Heaven  frowned  upon 
her,  arid  spurned  her  away  from  being  the 
instrument  of  hindering  it     What  was  be- 


fore her  now  ?  Would  it  all  become  known  ? 
Would  the  world  believe  in  her  innocence  ? 
Surely,  no ;  and  in  this  life  too,  retribution, 
even  beyond  her  actual  deserts,  would 
speedily  come  upon  her.  Oh,  if  it  might 
but  prove  that  she  came  not  too  late,  after 
all  I  What  thing  in  life  coidd  ever  give  her 
sorrow  again  ? 

Instead  of  being  eleven  o'clock,  it  was 
nearer  one  than  twelve,  when  the  gig  at 
last  drew  up  before  the  gate  in  the  wood 
near  Deverington  Hall.  The  moon  was 
shining  again,  though  partly  overshadowed 
still.  Mrs.  Ferrier  directed  the  man  to 
wait.  She  should  presently  return,  and, 
possibly  with  some  one  else  beside  her. 
She  entered  the  wood,  turned  down  the  by- 
path to  the  right,  and  was  soon  at  the 
door  in  the  walL  It  was  open,  indeed. 
She  was  soon  in  the  gardens,  and  turning 
according  to  the  diiections  of  that  letter, 
approached  the  Italian  garden  in  the  firont 
of  the  house.  All  was  very  still.  Patches 
of  reflected  moonshine  marked  out  each 
window  to  be  seen.  Not  thus  denoted, 
however,  was  the  French  window,  furthest 
to  the  left  on  the  ground  floor.  A  light, 
unlike  the  pure  and  holy  radiance  of  the 
moon,  was  shining  there  from  within.  Mr^. 
Ferrier  went  up  to  it  at  once.  She  fbdnd 
it  partlv  open,  and — she  went  in.  The 
lamp,  which  stood  on  a  bracket  in  the  little 
vestibule,  threw  its  yellow  light  on  a  stair- 
case beyond.  In  the  track  of  that  light  she, 
went  on. 


Old  Questions  Answered. — Why  docs 
a  miller  wear  a  white  hat  ?  Not  always  to  keep 
his  head  warm.  In  hot  weather  he  wears  it  to 
keep  his  head  cool.  A  miller  wears  a  white 
hat  because  he  cannot  help  it ;  or.  because  it 
plea8«i»  him. 

A  herring  and  a  half  for  three-halfpence,  how 
many  herrings  for  threepence  ?  Nor  necessarily 
three.  The  values  of  the  halves  of  a  herring 
may  be  unequal.  One  selling  at  a  halfpenny, 
the'  other  may  sell  at  a  penny  or  a  farthing. 


Besides,  one  whole  herring  would  probably  fetch 
more  than  the  sura  of  the  prices  of  its  two 
halves  sold  separately. 

Who  was  the  father  of  Zebedee's  childieii  f 
For  aught  wc  know,  Mrs.  Zcbedee's  first  hus- 
band. 

Where  was  looses  when  he  put  the  candle 
out  ?  In  the  daylight  very  likely.  Perhaps  ha 
had  lighted  the  candle  to  seal  a  fetter. 

*      «  —  Pundk. 
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From  Good  Wordi. 
KEORO  SERMONS. 

It  was  my  privilege  during  the  last  year 
pjt  the  civil  war  to  live  in  the  south-western 
portion  of  the  United  States.  I  was  brought 
in  contact  with  the  negroes  very  frequently. 
It  is  not  my  purpose,  however,  to  give  a 
defcription  of  the  negro  character,  or  de- 
scribe their  present  status,  but  simply  to 
fi^ve  a  few  extracts  from,  sermons  which  I 
heard,  or  those  which  were  related  to  me  by 
my  companions. 

The  religion  of  the  negroes  is  emotional. 
They  must  get  into  an  intense  state  of  ex- 
citement before  they  can  enjoy  their  reli- 
gious services.  This  is  the  necessary  result 
of  ignorance.  Their  masters  did  not  per- 
mit them  to  learn ;  consequently  all  the 
information  they  had  was  gained  from  lis- 
tening to  conversations,  and  not  und^r- 
•tanding  everything  whiA  they  heard,  the 
attempted  reproduction  was  sometimes  ex- 
tremely ludicrous. 

During  the  war  the  negroes  were  brought 
frequently  in  contact  with  the  soldiers  from 
the  North,  who  taught  them  much.  Schools 
also  were  established  over  the  South,  and 
•elf-denying  men  and  women  went  down  to 
educate  those  rescued  from  bondage;  and 
e^en  in  the  midst  of  persecution  and  insult, 
these  Christians  pursued  their  work.  What 
has  been  the  result?  A  nation  has  been 
bom  in  a  day  —  a  people  has  been  brought 
to  light  who  will  shortly  be  prepared  to  ex- 
ercise the  right  of  suffrage.  The  young 
among  this  abused  people  desire  to  be  ed- 
ucated ;  and  the  old,  strivin<;  earnestly,  are 
learning  new  lessons  of  truth,  morals,  and 
Christianity.  That  people  which  was  pro- 
nounced too  deep  in  inrnorance,  too  deep  in 
misery,  too  destitute  of  the  (qualities  and  fac- 
ulties which  go  to  make  up  men,  to  ever 
rise  —  that  people  has  risen  to  a  social  rank 
which  the  most  sanguine  did  not  sxpect. 
They  are  ijgnorant  still,  but  they  are  learn- 
ing fa^t.  The  men  who  can  talk  the  b(^, 
and  seem  to  be  the  most  zealous,  become 
the  preachers,  without  being  licensed  or 
ordained.  The  people  listen  to  them,  never 
questioning  their  right. 

The  negro  preachers  with  whom  I  have 
oome  in  contact  astonished  me  by  their 
amount  of  general  information.  All  of 
them  had  fine  memories.  As  very  few  of 
them  know  how  to  read  or  write,  they  must 
depend  on  their  memories  entirely.  1  have 
known  these  preachers  to  visit  Soldiers,  and 
request  them  to  read  chapters  in  the  Bible. 
In  the  sermon  on  the  Sabbath  I  have  heard 


them  quote  these  chapters  almost  verbcUim, 
Now  and  then  a  soldier,  loving  sport,  would 
select  passages  containing  the  word  God 
firom  Shakspeare,  Byron,  &c.,  and  read  tliem 
to  the  negro  preacher  as  if  out  of  the  Bible. 
One  Sabbath  an  old  preacher  was  speaking 
on  the  love  of  couniry,  He^  exhorted  his 
hearers  to  stand  fast,  and  in  '^  de  language 
of  de  prophet  Isaiah, '  Let  all  de  erids  thou 
aimest  at  be  dy  countr^r's,  d;^  God's,  and 
truth*s.'  If  you  don't  mmd  his  command, 
you'll  be  in  a  bad  way ;  if  you  don't  mind 
de  Government,  you  11  have  to  cut  stick 
mighty  fast.  Den,  when  you  are  away  in 
de  swamps,  surrounded  by  nothing  but  de 
water  and  de  bushes,  you'll  cry  out  as  did 
de  prophet  Jeremiah  —  him  dat  did  weep 
de  most  of  all  de  prophets.  He's  de  one  dat 
did  wail  out  de  Lamentations  —  *  Farwell, 
a  long  farwell  to  all  my  greatness ;  dis  am 
de  state  of  man.' " 

Many  soldiers  who  were  present  seemed 
to  enjoy  the  quotations  better  than  the  other 
portions  of  the  sermon. 

A  preacher,  who  was  placed  over  a  com- 
paratively intelligent  church,  preached  a 
unique  sermon  on  the  text :  *^  Redeeming  the 
timey  because  the  days  are  evil.**  From  read- 
ing this  extract  you  can  form  but  a  poor 
idea  of  the  impression  which  it  woula  be 
likely  to  make  on  the  congregation.  He 
commenced :  "  My  beloved  bredren,  if  I 
had  de  whole  earth  for  my  meetin'  bourse, 
all  de  children  of  Adam  for  my  con(;reg&> 
tion,  de  heayens  for  my  pulpit,  and  eternity 
for  my  Sunday  mornin,'  de  text  1  have 
chosen  for  dis  mornin's  reflection  would  be 
de  one  I  would  select  on  dat  occasion." 

After  a  somewhat  lengthy  introduction, 
he  said  he  would  **  proceed  to  de  further- 
ance and  de  development  of  de  text.  Now, 
my  beloved  bredren,  let  me  give  you  de 
exposition  of  de  text.  It  speaks  of  time. 
Now,  time  is  a  very  useful  ting,  bredren. 
If  you  didn't  have  it,  you  couldn't  do  much  ; 
you  couldn't  oome  to  dis  place  ;  to  sum  de 
ma^er  up,  you  couldn't  do  nothin*.  Now 
time,  dat  useful  ting,  may  be  compared  to  a 
great  many  tings.  It  may  be  compared  to  a 
piece  of  white  paper,  which  if  you  write 
upon  wid  ink,  you  can't  rub  it  out ;  it  may 
be  compared  to  money,  which  if  you  spend 
foolishly  you  can't  get  it  back.  Time  may 
be  compared  to  a  great  many  tin^s,  but  I 
hav'n't  time  to  commemorate  them  now,  bnt 
pass  on  to  de  main  portion  of  my  dl-courst*. 

"  De  text  speaks  of  redeeming  <le  tinw** 
Now  dar  am  various  ways  of  doin'  dis. 

"*'  1.  You  can  redeem  de  time  l»y  goJit*. 
roun'  yer  and  pourin'  de  oil  of  eonsolatioii 
upon  de  waters ;  and  you  dat  am  rich  caa' 
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eo  among  de  poor  and  orphans  and  de  wid- 
dcrs,  put  a  shillen  in  dar  hands,  tell  ;dem  to 
put  on  dar  best  bib  and  tuck,  and  come  up 
yar  next  Sunday  mornin'  and  hear  de  Gros- 

Eel  dispensed,  free  and  widout  money,  at 
alf  past  t€n  o'clock. 

**  2.  You  ^an  redeem  de  time,  bredren 
—  you  dat  am  so  favoured  as  to  belong  to 
dis  flock  — by  formin'  a  nucleus,  or  startin' 
point,  from  which  will  eradiate  a  great  deal 
of  good,  which  will  go  among  de  poor  and  de 
miserable  of  dis  town.  Den  let  de  influence 
eradiate  and  go  into  all  de  country  round 
in  dis  vicinity  —  den  let  it  spread  among 
our  poor  bredren  away  down  South,  who 
have  been  kept  in  de  house  of  bondage  long- 
er dan  us,  and  who  have  been  in,  de  miry 
clay  :  make  dem,  bredren,  instead  of  bein' 
de  cotton-pickers  and  refuse  of  de  South, 
American-bom  citizens,  wid  de  stars  and 
Ftripes  a  waven  over  dem,  and  de  American 
eagle  perched  on  dar  heads." 

After  telling  them  various  other  ways  of 
redeeming  the  time,  he  concluded  as  fol- 
lows :  —  '*  And  now,  my  bredren,  if  you  do 
all  dis  dat  I  has  told  ye,  youll  have  de  re- 
ward dat  am  promised  to  de  faithful ;  for 
soon  de  an^el  Gabriel  will  come  along  in 
•  his  everlastin'  chariot,  drivin'  de  immortal 
white  horses,  and  he^l  tell  ye  to  get  in  and 
take  a  ride  to  de  far-off  country,  and  ye  dat 
am  good  will  step  in,  and  Gabriel  will  crack 
his  whip  of  tunaer  at  dem  immortal  horses 
drawin'  de  everlastin'  chariot,  and  away 
vou'U  go  a  skippen  and  a  buzzin'  until  you 
land  at  de  ourl>stone  of  heaven's  gate." 

One  Sabbath  evening,  as  I  was  walking 
from  the  General  Hospital  to  my  office,  I 
heard  singing.  I  inquired  of  a  passer-by  if 
the  negroes  had  service  at  that  hour.  He 
said  they  had.  I  went  into  the  church  and 
took  a  back  seat.  Some  of  the  congregi^ 
tion,  however,  espied  me,  and  cried  out, 
"We    want    to    near    the    white     broder 

E reach."  The  old  minister  without  any 
esitation  came  to  me  and  said,  **  It  am  de 
wish  of  de  people  dat  jou  deliver  yourself 
of  a  sermon,  and  I,  bein'  de  minister  of  dis 
church,  invite  you  to  step  forward  and  de- 
liver to  de  people  a  sermon."  No  excuse 
would  be  received.  The  negroes,  seeing 
me  hesitate,  cried,  *^  Bring  de  white  broder 
along."  I  went  forward  and  spoke  to  them. 
The  negroes  are  always  pleased  when  a 
white  man  takes  notice  of  them.  .They  will 
act  generally  upon  the  advice  of  a  white 
man  from  the  l^orth.  Sometimes  when  I 
was  speaking  I  could  scarcely  be  heard,  by 
reason  of  the  amens,  hallelujahs,  and  cl&p- 
pin?  of  hands.  After  I  had  spoken,  the  old 
preacher  gave  them  a  short  sermon.    He 


took  a  text  simj^^  to  give  character  to  his 
discourse,  for  he  did  not  speak  fi*om  it.  His 
aim  was  to  enforce  upon  them  what  I  had 
said.    I  remember  the  concluding  sentence  : 

—  **  My  bredren,  you  must  not  fbreet  de 
sermon  of  de  broder  who  has  so  kindly 
taken  my  place  to-night.  Write  de  words 
upon  de  tablets  of  de  archives  of  de  memory 

—  take  de  thoughts  into  your  mind —  for  rf 
you  don't,  you'll  wish  dat  you  had;  far 
when  de  time  will  come  when  de  sackcdoth 
of  hell  will  be  placed  before  de  son  —  and 
when  de  moon,  de  silver  messenger  of  de 
night,  will  become  a  fiery  orb  in  de  heavea 

—  and  when  de  stare  which  light  up  de  fir- 
mament which  am  over  us,  ami  runs  into  a 
sea  of  blood  —  when  all  tings  visible  and 
invisible  dissolve  wid  a  great  big  noise,  den 
de  time  will  come  when  you  had  wished 
you'd  give  attention  to  de  tings  which  have 
been  spoken  to  you  dis  night  by  de  white 
broder  fVom  de  !Norf." 

Many  of  the  readers  o£  Oood  Words  are 
ministers.  Writers  on  homiletics  tell  them 
to  make  the  divisions  in  their  sermons  dear. 
A  sermon  which  I  heard  at  Chattanooga, 
Tennessee,  from  a  negro,  possessed  at  least 
clear  and  distinct  divisions.  The  preacher 
said  he  would  take  his  text  from  the  Ftalm^ 
ist  David  —  "  *  O  give  tanks  unto  de  Lord/ 
For  de  clear  apprehension  of  dis  troth  re> 
corded  in  de  Scriptures,  I  will  divide  mj 
sermon  into  four  metaphors.  [Metaphors 
he  understood  to  be  divisions.]  Now,  me^> 
aphors  are  used  in  de  Old  Scriptures  and 
in  de  New,  by  de  Ptolmist  David  aad  the 
Apostle  Paul ;  and  I,  bein'  a  minister  and  a 
servant  of  de  Lord,  will  use  metaphors  on 
dis  occasion.  The  first  metaphor  dat  I  wil) 
use  am  Pride.  Now,  bredren  and  sisters, 
you  never  can  give  tanks  unto  de  Liord  tf 
you  have  pride.  Pride  am  de  fader  of  nn. 
Why,  look  yar:  don't  you  know  dat  de 
most  of  you  has  sich  proud  hearts  dat  yon 
find  it  hard  to  tank  de  Lord  for  his  mercies  ? 
Why  when  you  were  slaves  yon  had  proud 
hearts,  but  you  could  give  a  few  tanks  unto 
de  Lord.  Now,  the  Government  up  dar  at 
Washington  made  you  contrabands :  at  db 
you  got  puffed  up  and  a  little  prouder ;  yoa 
thought  yoursef  somethin'  better  dan  when 
you  were  slaves ;  but  now,  when  by  de  proelar 
mation  of  dat  great  man  who  has  gone  to 
his  rest  —  *  O  give  tanks  unto  de  Lord '  that 
de  villians  dat  killed  him  can't  gi^  at  him 

—  you've  got  f^e,  and  am  called  fi^dmen, 
der  is  no  puttin'  up  wid  you,  you've  got  so 
awful  stucK  up.  Why,  look. yer,  you've  got 
finger-rings  upon  your  fingers,  and  earrinflS 
upon  your  ears ;  you  am  dressed  up  wid  SA 
de  fringes  and  de  furbelows,  and  got  so 
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fnaay  bur  ideas  in  jour  head,  dat  you  can't 
f^ve  tatiKS  anto  de  Lord  at  all.  But  I  jes 
tell  jon  dis :  vou  am  de  same  niggen  as  you 
were  before  de  war — jes  de  same  ;  and  if 
yoQ  don't  square  roun'  and  change'  yer 
pride,  you  never  can  give  tanks  unto  de 

«^  Second  metaphor  dat  I  will  use  is  this 
r—  You  chew  too  much  tobacker.  Now,  bred- 
ren,  and  some  of  you  sisters  too,  you  uses 
too  much  tobacker;  you  don't  expect  to 
give  tuiks  when  yer  mouths  are  full  of  dis 
weed.  Why,  I  only  use  a  little  plug,  which 
does  me  de  whole  day ;  but  some  of  you 
chews  and  snuffs  and  dips  all  de  time,  until 
j^  make  perfect  pigs  of  yourself.  Now, 
what  does  de  Bible  say,  bredren  ?  It  says 
cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness.  If  you 
ain't  cleanly,  you  can't  be  godly ;  if  you 
•int  godly,  you  can't  give  tanks  unto  de 
Lord :  and  I  jes  tell  ye  dis,  you  can't  be 
cleanly,  and  can't  be  godly,  and  therefore 
can't  give  tanks  unto  de  Lord,  if  you  use  so 
■ineh  tobacker. 

^  Third  metaphor —  You  swear  too  much. 
Now,  bredren,  1  know  dis  am  a  fault  among 
ye.  Do  you  tink  because  you  hear  de 
offieers  roun'  yer  swearin'  dat  you  am  .goin' 
to  be  officers  by  imitatin'  dem  ?  Do  you 
tink  because  you  hear  de  big  men  roun' 
yer  twearin'  dat  you  am  goin'  to  be  big  men 
by  imitatin'  dem  ?  No  such  ting.  Now, 
what  does  de  Bible  say  ?  *  Can  de  Ethopian 
change  his  skin  or  de  leopard  his  spots  ?  ' 
No  more  can  you  become  big  men  and  offi- 
ceit  by  imitatin*  dem  in  dis.  No,  no,  bred- 
rcBt  you*il  be  de  same  niggers  all  de  time ; 
and  mind  ye,  don't  let  me  hear  any  one  of 
yc  swearin'  roun'  here,  for  if  you  do,  you 
ium't  give  tanks  unto  de  Lord. 

**  Fourth  metaphor — Practical  Remarks  " 
—  (which  covered  everything). 

One  day  a  negro  preaclier  discoursed  on 
*^kHmiHiy.*'  I  do  not  remember  his  text. 
He  told  them  to  be  humble  and  lowly.  He 
talked  a  lon^  while  on  sackcloth  and  ashes. 
He  ended  his  sermon  with  these  words:  — 
**  My  bredren,  in  old  times  they  were  very 
knmble  more  dan  we  am.  Dat  great  temple 
which  was  built  in  de  ancient  time  lifted  its 
beautiful  head  to  de  skies ;  its  columns 
^ired  up.  Bredren,  it  was  a  mighty  build- 
in',  bigger  dan  any  you  ever  see  roun'  yer ; 
Imt  if  it  wore  your  privilege  to  see  dat  great 
temple,  you  would  see  dat  it  had  a  low  door, 
very  low  door,  bredren.  It  had  big  columns, 
bat  a  low  door.  Dis  was  an  emblem  of  hu- 
mility. Methinks  now  I  see  in  my  imagina- 
tion de  old  patriarchs  goin'  up  de  steps  tu 
de  temple  —  dey  walked  up  dar —  wid  dar 
beads  lofty  on  der  shoulders ;  dey  walked 


along  de  expanse  until  dey  reached  de  door, 
den  dey  bowed  der  lofty  heads  and  went 
in.  De  temple  was  high,  but  de  door  was 
low.  De  old  patriarcns  had  to  bow  der 
heads ;  dey  had  to  humble  when  dey  went 
into  de  temple  of  de  Lord.  And  it  was 
dii  door  in  mind  which  made  de  writer  in 
de  Scriptures  break  out  iw  de  words,  long  to 
be  remembered  by  every  one  of  us,  ^  Lo(u}) 

I  come.* " 

«  «  «  « 

I  will  close  by  giving  an  abstract  of  a 
sermon  which  I  heard  at  TuUahoma,  Ten- 
nessee (about  sixty  miles  from  Nashville). 
The  occasion  of  the  delivery  of  the  sermon 
was  this.  Three  Methodist  chaplains  had 
come  down  from  the  North,  and  had  joined 
their  regiments  stationed  at  this  place.  I 
introduced  a  negro  preacher  to  them,  and 
told  him  that  these  gentlemen  were  also  of 
the  Methodist  persuasion.  He  seemed  very 
much  pleased.  I ,  told  the  negro  preacher 
that  it  was  my  intention  to  take  the  chap- 
lains to  his  church  on  the  next  Sabbath.  I 
told  him  to  prepare  a  fine  sermon.  He  said 
he  would  try  and  **  do  honour  to  de  illus- 
trious bredren  from  de  Norf."  On  the 
next  Sabbath  morning  I  accompanied  the 
chaplains  to  the  coloured  church.  They 
were  very  anxious  to  hear  a  plantation 
preacher.  I  spoke  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bony 
(for  such  was  his  name)  before  the  service. 
I  asked  him  if  he  was  prepared,  lie  an- 
swered, "  that  he  had  revolved  a  great  sub- 
ject, in  his  mind,  and  was  prepared  to  go 
on  wid  de  delivery  of  de  sermon." 

After  the  preliminary  exercises,  which 
were  very  interesting,  the  old  preacher 
rose  and  said  that  he  would  *^  read  a  portion 
of  Scripture,  found  in  second  chapter  of 
Titus,  beginnin'  at  de  eleventh  verse  :  — 
*  For  de-grace  of  Grod  dat  bringeth  salva- 
tion ha%li  appeared  to  all  men,  teachin'  us 
dat,  denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts, 
we  should  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  god- 
ly, in  dis  present  world ;  lookin'  for  dat 
blessed  hope,  and  de  gldlious  appearin*  of 
de  great  (rod  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ; 
who  gave  himself  for  us,  dat  he  mi^ht  redeem 
us  from  all  iniquity,  and '  — mark  it«  bredren, 
mark  it!  —  and  ^  purify  unt  o  hiuiS'^lf  a  pevu^ 
liar  people  zealous  of  good  works.*  I  will  take 
de  last  clause  of  de  fourU^enth  verse  of  dis  se- 
cond chapter  of  de  Epistle  of  Paul  to  his  belov- 
ed broder  Titus.  I  read  de  rest  of  de  verses 
for  (Je  edification  of  de  bredren."  A  tier  a  very 
lengthy  intro<luction,  into  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  put  all  his  theology,  he  said : 
—  **  1  will  now  proceed  to  consider  de  words 
of  de  text.  1.  What  is  de  meanin'  of  de 
word  peculiar  ?    Now,  bredren,  I  can  show 
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disbest  by  illustration.  A  great  manj  of 
70U  has  a  squad  of  children  —  a  whole  pack 
of  dem.  You  tink  a  great  deal  of  dem  all ; 
but  dar  am  one  you  tink  more  especially 
of  dan  de  rest.  Dat  am  de  pet  chile  — 
de  Benjamin  of  de  flock ;  dat  am  de  pecu- 
liar chile  —  de  pet  chile.  Pet  —  dis  am 
de  meantn'  of  tlfe  word  peculiar."  After 
dwelling  on  this  for  some  time,  he  said :  — 
"  Now,  bredren,  what  I'm  gwine  to  say,  I 
say  of  it  myself —  individually  and  collec- 
tively —  because  I  don't  want  to  influence 
your  minds  more  or  less ;  but  I  tink  dat  de 
people  mentioned  of  as  de  peculiar  people, 
when  de  Apostle  Paul  wrote  to  his  beloved . 
broder  Titus  dis  epistle,  am  de  Methodists 
—  not  dem  dat  am  Methodists  in  name, 
but  dem  dat  am  Methodists  in  truth  and  in 
heart  —  and  I  shall  proceed  accordingly  to 
show  you  dat  the  Methodists  am  de  peculiar 
people  mentioned  by  de  Apostle  when  he 
wrote  dis  epistle  to  his  beloved  broder 
Titus. 

**  De  first  reason  dat  I  teUl  bring 't^  to 
prove  dis  important  fact  am  de  love-feasts. 

**  None  of  de  congregations  roun'  yer  but 
de  Methodists  has  dis  [peculiarity ;  none  of 
dem  gadder  roun'  de  festive  board ;  none 
of  dem  partake  of  de  bread  and  de  water 
like  de  Methodists.  No,  bredren ;  dis  am 
de  peculiarity  of  the  Methodists.  Why, 
we  partake  of  de  refreshments  —  we  get  up 
and  tell  our  experience,  and  get  so  happy 
all  de  time  —  bredren,  dis  am  a  strong  rea- 
son. The  Methodists  have  love-feasts ;  and 
dis  am  one  reason  why  de  Apostle  Paul 
calls  dem  de  *■  peculiar  people,  zealous  of 

good  works,'  when  he  wrote  dis  epistle  to 
is  beloved  broder  Titus. 
"  De  second  reason  am  de  way  de  Metho^ 
dists  take  de  Supper  of  de  Lord** 

"  Dey  takes  it  on  der  knees.  Now,  bred- 
ren, I've  been  roun'  dis  country  %  ^ood 
deal.  Why,  de  church  over  dar  takes  it  in 
der  seats.*  Dat  am  not  de  humble  way. 
De  Methodists  ta^s  it  on  der  knees.  Dey 
feels  humble ;  de^  feels  lowly ;  dey  feels 
down.  Dis  am  de  second  reason  why  de 
Apostle  Paul  calls  dem  de  *  peculiar  people, 
sealous  of  good  works,'  when  he  wrote  dis 
epistle  to  his  beloved  brother  Titus." 

(The  third  reason  was  something  about 
the  do<!trine  of  sanctification.  I  could  get 
no  definite  idea  of  what  he  was  aiming  at. 
He  wished  to  show  that  sanctification  in  a 

£eouIiar  manner  was  bestowed   upon   the 
letliodistp.) 

**  De  third  reason  dat  I  will  present  upon 
dis  occasion  to  prove  dis  point  am  de  manner 
of  df.  preachers  and  de  people. 
♦*  My  bredren  roun*  yer,  de  preachers  of 


de  Oder  congregations,  take  a  lot  of  paper 
in  der  hands  and  reads  it  off.  Now,  de 
Methodist  bredren  speaks  right  out  to  de 
people.  Dey  raises  der  voices  to  de  third 
heavens,  until  it  reverberates  and  strikes  de 
people  dumb.  Dey  speak  from  heart  te 
neart  —  from  mind  to  mind.  De  people  get 
awfnlly  roused  up ;  they  jumps  up  iMBcanae 
dey  feels  de  truth  dat  am  preached.  .And, 
bredren,  de  Methodists  speaks,  dey  aets, 
like  de  Apostles ;  and  dis  am  one  of  de 
reasons  why  dey  am  de  peculiar  people 
mentioned  of  by  de  Apostle  Paul  when  he 
wrote  dis  epistle  tp  nis  beloved  broder 
Titus. 

**  De  last  reason  dat  I  will  pruent  vpon  di$ 
occasion  to  prove  de  proposition^  am  defaet 
dat  de  Methodists  am  peculiar  every  way, 

**  Now,  bredren,  dis  am  de  fiact ;  dey  am 
de  peculiar  people.  I  don't  say  but  dat  de 
rest  of  de  congregations  will  get  to  heaTea 

—  0  no  I  —  I  don't  say  dat.  Bredren,  I 
am  not  so  sectarian  as  to  say  dat ;  but  jes 
mind  my  words,  bredren :  if  dey  want  to 
get  to  heaven  by  de  ri^ht  road,  dey  must 
get  it  through  de  Methodist  Churchy  (Just 
at  this  time  the  cars  were  passing  on  their 
way  to  Nashville.)  ^  Look  out  dar,  bred- 
ren. O,  you  needn't  be  afraid  to  look; 
you's  been  looking  out  dar  for  some  time ; 
but  look  out  dar  now,  and  see  de  ears  11 
gwine  up  on  dar  road  to  de  great  city  of 
Nashville.    De  locomotive  am  in  front— 

—  de  cars  am  behind.  If  you  want  to  oo 
to  Nashville,  you  would  jes  jump  into  de 
cars,  and  away  you'd  go.  Now,  de  Me* 
thodist  Church  am  de  locomotive  —  de  rest 
of  de  congregations  am  de  cars;  and  de 
Methodists,  de  peculiar  people,  haul  de 
Oder  congregations  right  up  to  heaveal 
Bredren,  I  has  done." 

The  feelings  of  the  chaplains  can  be  more 
easily  imagined  than  described. 

G.w.  a 


From  the  Spectator,  16th  Maroh. 
THE    RECENT    RUSSIAN    DESPATCHB8.' 

The  Blue-book  presented  to  Parliament 
in  the  first  days  of  the  Session,  the  Rua* 
sian  despatches  of  October  and  November, 
published  in  London  on  Tuesday,  and  the 
debate  in  the  Lords  on  Friday  se'nnn^ht, 
all  point  to  two  conclusions.  The  *^  East* 
em  Question,"  that  is,  the  rediittribution  of 
the  territories  now  held  together  by  their 
real  or  nominal  subordination  to  the  Snltani 
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ifl  once  more  very  imminent,  and  Europe 
hfts  finally  abandoned  the  attempt  to  main- 
tain **  integrity  "  of  Tnrkejr.     Kussia  pro- 
tests that  sne  wants  no  acqutsiiions,  France 
anxioiuly  denies  any  intention  of  coercine 
the  Snltan,  Lord  Derby  declares  that  it  is 
no  doty  of  England  to  accelerate  the  fall  of 
the  Porte,  but  the  result  of  all  these  assur- 
ance is  by  no  means   reassuring    to    the 
Turks.  The  powers  engaged  in  the  Crimean 
War  have  either  avowedly  or  tacitly  adopt- 
ed a  new  policy,  and  that  the  One  which,  of 
all  Others,  the  Sultan  has  most  to  dread,  the 
policy  of  allowing  the  Turks  to  be  ruined 
withoat  immediately  redistributing  Turkey. 
Up  to  the  death  of  Lord  Palmerston  the 
doctrine  of  the  British   Grovemment   was 
that  Turkey  must  be  upheld  until  some 
other  power,  Greek  or  Roumanian,  or  even 
Federal,  showed  itself  competent  to  succeed 
her.    To  the  last  day  of  his  career  the  late 
Premier  either  believed,  or  said  he  believed, 
tiiat  Turkey  was  improving;  but  he  would, 
we  imafftne,  have  held  to  his  policy,  in  spite 
of  proof  that  Turkey  was  decaying,  would 
have  asserted  boldly  that  the   interests  of 
Eorope  as  a  whole  demanded  that  the  am- 
putation of  the  gangrened  limb  should  be 
postponed  as  Ions  as  possible.    In  his  judg- 
ment the  only  alternatives  were  to  keep 
the  sick  man  alive  by  stimulants  or  to  com- 
Bience  at  once  a  deadly  8trugt;le  for  his  in- 
heritance.    A  third  alternative  has  now 
hern  discovered,  and  ever  since  his  death  a 
policy  based  upon  that  has  been  gaining 
consistency  and  form.    It  is  possible  to  let 
the  sick  man  die,  yet  consider   him  alive, 
and  leave  his  immense  estates  without  any 
final  distribution.    Let  the  tenantry  stay  on 
withoat  landlord,  paying  only  some  mode- 
rate quit-rent,    until   it  is  convenient  to 
6ght  out  the  ^eat  suit.    In  other  words,  if 
any  province  m  European  Turkey  finds  the 
6ultan  insupportable,  let  it  revolt ;  and  if 
it  wins,  let  it  obtain  self-government,  sub- 
ject only  to  a  nominal  suzerainty,  which 
may  be  terminated  at  the  fitting  hour.    If 
tlie  process  is  repeated  often   enough  the 
1*arlES  will  gradually  cease  to  rule,  without 
••  Turkey  "  as  a  political  expression  being 
^^rmally  declared  dead.     This  idea,  which 
i»   officially  promulgated  by  Prince  Grort- 
■^hakofT,  is  not  repudiated  by  Lord  Stanley, 
^tid  is,  though   not  unreservedly,  a^'cepted 
uy  the  Emperor  Napoleon.     It  has  already 
"©enacted  upon  in  the  Principalities,  where 
the  ••  Hospodar,"  Charles  of  Hohenzollern, 
">•  really  an  heretlitary  Sovereign ;  it  is  the  , 
policy  for  which  Prince  Michael  of  Servia  i 
^  St  this  moment  organizing  a  j^rand  levy  | 
^  troops ;  it  is  the  compromise  su^'gested , 


to  the  Cretan  insurgents  who  demand 
union  with  Greece ;  it  will  probably  be  the 
arrangement  forced  upon  Thessaly  and 
Epirus  if  the  patriotic  brigands  of  those 
provinces  can  Keep  up  anarchy  long  enough 
to  interest  the  West.  Every  tenant  is  to 
live  without  landlord  till  we  know  who  is 
strong  enough  to  enforce  his  claim  to  the 
succession.  Christian  Europe  is  to  be  made 
free  of  every  Turk  excepting  the  Sultan. 

For  the  tenants,  this  new  policy,  though 
short  perhaps  of  their  aspirations,  is  at 
worst  endurable.  They  declare  —  truly 
as  we  believe,  but  truly  or  falsely  is  not 
just  now  the  question  —  that  the  Lord  of 
the  Manor  is  a  villain  whom  civilization 
will  not  endure,  who  levies  rent  by  pillage, 
and  exacts  service  by  torture,  who  steals 
their  daughters,  circumcises  their  sons, 
breaks  all  contracts,  and  considers  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion  an  unpardonable 
ofience.  Well,  the  new  policy  frees  them 
of  him.  He  can  demand  a  quit-rent  and 
arrest  the  transfer  of  their  farms,  but  where 
the  system  has  been  established  that  is 
all  he  can  do.  They  may  not  be  able  dur- 
ing the  uncertainty  of  ownership  to  carry 
out  the  improvements  they  desire  —  to 
drain,  and  build,  and  educate,  and  form 
alliances,  but  they  are  at  least  exempt  from 
violence,  safe  in  their  homes,  released  from 
extortionate  demands,  able  to  protect  their 
daughters  and  to  worship  as  they  please, 
and  that  moderate  instalment  of  happiness 
is  for  the  present  much.  The  tooth  re- 
mains rotten,  but  at  least  the  pangs  are 
gone.  Nor  is  the  new  policy  very  hard 
upon  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  himself.  He 
has  been  tried,  condemned,  and  sentenced 
by  the  opinion  of  civilization  any  time  in 
the  last  hundred  years,  and  anything  short 
of  immediate  death  by  the  sword  is  for  him 
an  unde^rved  mercy.  What  are  the  crimes 
of  the  Bourbons  or  the  Hapsburgs  compared 
with  those  of  the  Turk  ?  If  he  can  hold 
his  own  till  the  legal  executioner,  the  pub- 
lic opinion  of  Europe,  is  ready,  well  and 
good ;  if  not,  death  by  exhaustion  is  lees 
painful  than  death  upon  the  block.  But 
we  do  not  wonder  that  politicians  look  with 
much  doubt  and  some  alarm  upon  the  re- 
sult of  the  new  system  upon  Europe.  The 
tenants,  be  it  observed,  are  not  given  their 
copyholds ;  they  have  to  take  them  each  by 
each,  may  fail,  and  can  only  succeed  by  ex- 
citing an  agrarian  insurrection.  Is  disorder 
of  that  kind  in  one  estate  quite  safe  as  re- 
gards the  rest  ?  May  not  one  of  those  who 
claim  the  inheritance  ally  himself  prematu- 
rely with  the  tenants  ?  In  the  event  of  a 
general  (quarrel,  may  not  one  ^*  heir  **  seize 
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his  opportumty  to  take  too  much,  to  tlie 
prejudice  of  all  the  rest?  Russia,  for  ex- 
ample, is  always  more  or  less  distrusted, 
and  if  France  and  Germany  were  at  war, 
mi^ht  not  Russia,  in  alliance  with  the 
Greek  Christians,  seize  the  manor-house 
itself — seat  herself  permanently  in  Gon- 
stanople?  Russia,  which  raises  subscrip- 
tions for  the  Cretans,  and  declines  to  "  in- 
fluence "  Servia,  and  talks  so  very  strongly 
about  disinterestedness,  —  not  the  best 
rec(^ized  quality  of  Russia,  —  seems  very 
much  inclined,  if  she  only  dared,  to  make 
her  sympathy  concrete,  and  if  France  were 
fully  engaged  upon  the  Rhine  she  would 
dare.  Or  might  not  two  or  more  claimants 
combine,  and  so  oust  the  third  of  his  right- 
fblor  unrighteous  expectations ?  Suppose 
—  it  is  not  our  supposition  — ^France  and 
Russia  were  to  combine,  (or  France  and 
Adstria  ?  Or  suppose  the  tenantry  to  de- 
clare for  one  or  other  of  them.  Would 
not  the  suit  come  on  immediately,  to  the 
horror  of  all  persons  interested  either  in 
economy  or  in  general  peace  and  good-will  ? 
Revolution  once  fairly  on  foot  in  Turkey, 
no  politician,  however  experienced,  can 
assign  it  any  limits,  can  be  certain,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  Russians  may  not  force 
their  Government  into  a  crusade,  or  the 
Turks  compel  the  Caliph  to  declare  war 
upon  Infidels  at  large.  The  Czar  is  popu- 
larly supposed  to  be  always  intriguing  in 
Constantinople,  but  those  who  know  Russia 
say  that  in  threatening  the  Turks  he  rather 
obeys  than  drives  the  popular  wiU.  The 
Mussulmans,on  the  other  hand,  are  supposed 
to  be  weak,  but  a  Turk  fairly  driven  to 
the  wall  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  be- 
ings in  existence  —  will  fi^ht  on  without  a 
chance  of  success,  and  die  as  calmly  as 
only  an  Asiatic  can.  It  is  with  the  greatest 
dimculy  that  the  Sultan  has  been  induced 
to  keep  the  peace  towards  Greece,  and  if 
he  once  thought  his  honour  involved  he 
might  unfurl  the  green  fla^,  and  compel 
Europe  to  consent  to  his  immediate  ex- 
pulsion. In  any  one  of  these  contingencies, 
a  Russian  advance,  a  Mussulman  outbreak, 
an  alliance  between  two  of  the  Great  Pow- 
ers to  settle  the  Eastern  question,  general 
war  might  be  a  question  of  hours.  Four 
at  least  of  the  Five  Great  Powers  are  too 
deeply  interested  to  allow  any  considera- 
tions of  prudence,  or  expense,  or  prepara- 


tion to  delay  their  interference.    We 
not  see  Egypt  pass  to  any  power  but 
selves,  the  Romanoffs  cannot  submit  to 
Christian'  massacre,  Austria  cannot  see 
mouths  of  the  Danube  pass  into  powi 
hands,  France  will  not   give  up  her  i 
fluecce  in  Syria.    Any  one  of  the  pow* 
would  fight  sooner  than  permit  any  one 
these    calamities,  and  with    the    *" 
Question  once  aooused  they  are  all 
together. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  politictami 
alarmed,  that  French  papers  teem  wii 
speculations,  that  awkward  questtona 
asked  in  Parliament,  that  Govermuen 
usually  as  secret  as  the  Inquisitioo  _ 
long  despatches.  The  new  policy,  bbwev< 
wise,  involves  the  chance  of^  a  general 
that  is,  of  the  greatest  calaymity  whiek. 
could  befall  civilization,  and  alarm  is  onlj 
wisdom.  But  we  do  not  quite  see  why 
England  should  feel  this  alarm  in  any 
especial  degree.  So  long  as  she  held  bar* 
self  ready  to  defend,  at  all  haxards*  the 
**  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire*"  any 
movement  in  Eastern  Europe  waa  alarm- 
ing ;  but  if  that  policy  is  abandoned,  as  w# 
understand  from  Lord  Derby's  speeeh  it  if 
abandoned,  we  have  but  one  pressing  ia- 
terest  to  watch — the  independence  of 
Egypt  So  long  as  that  is  not  menaoedi 
eiwer  directly  by  France  or  indireotly  by 
the  course  of  events,  we  may,  if  we  pleasei 
abstain  entirely  firom  the  hurlyburly,  leaTe 
Greece  to  carry  out  her  own  projects,  or 
witness  unmoved  the  extinction  of  the 
authority  of  the  Porte.  Whether  it  will 
ever  be  wise  to  staod  so  completely  aside, 
whether  we  could,  for  example,  remain 
quiescent  while  Russians  bebieged  Constan* 
tiDople,  is  another  matter,  but  our  policy  is 
fi^ed  from  a  longstanding  engagement  to 
maintain  Turkey*  We  are,  mr  the  firsl 
time  since  1856,  free  to  choose  our  own  line 
in  Turkish  afi*airs,  an  immense  change,  and 
in  our  belief  also  an  immense  gain.  The 
possession  or  the  independence  of  Egypt  ia 
worth,  to  England,  a  great  war,  the  mteg* 
rity  of  Turkey  is  not  worth  an  additional  ^ 
farthing  to  the  income-tax,  and  the  recent 
negotiations  have  placed  us  in  this  moat 
satisfactory  position.  We  are  as  firee  aa 
ever  to  fight  for  that  which  is  worth  haTinit« 
no  longer  bound  to  fight  for  that  which  la 
not  worth  preserving. 
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Vrom  fhe  BztmiiierO  Xftrch. 
DABK    CLOUDS    OYER   EUROFE. 

HowsvxR  disposed  to  regard  sinister  rvt- 
an  and  predictions  of  approaching  ca- 
lides  and  ^last  woes"  in  the  light  in 
^^rhich  akme  they  should  generally  oe  re- 
Qpunded  —  as  the  idle  dreams  of  diseased  im- 
aiffinadons — there  are  occasionally  precur- 
•OTB  of  portentous  eyents,  which  no  amount 
<k£  pUegraatism  or  scepticism  can  wholly 
ignore.     We  believe  that  we  are  jost  now 
Mnived  at  one  of  those  critical  periods  in 
the    hiatory  of  Europe,  when    there    are 
VAinitlakable  signs  of  that  general  disturb- 
ance  which  has  been  long  foretold,  and 
wfaieh  may  really  come  upon  us  if  the  wis- 
dom of  statesman  and  Governments  be  un- 
equal to  the  occasion.    It  is  notorious  that 
far  some  years  past  the  political  ties,  wheth- 
er of  iympathy  or  interest,  which  bound  the 
Governments  of  Europe  in  something  like  a«< 
federal  system,  have  been  relaxed  ;  and,  as 
a  consequence,  that  events  of  the  greatest 
inportance  and  significance  have  l^en  lefl 
My  mnch  to  be  decided  by  chance  and  the 
emrent  of  events.    That  such  a  condition 
€f  the  States  of  Europe  may  have  postponed 
ft  general  war  up  to  the  present  period  may 
be  tme ;  but  that  it  could  have  any  other 
effect  than  to  lead  to  ultimate  confusion,  no 
one  who  believes  that  reflection  and  fore- 
sight were  given  for  the  avoidan<*e  of  dan- 
ger and  ruin  can  for  a  moment  doubt. 

As  the  result  of  this  laissez-faire  laisitez- 
p&ater  system,  what  do  we  see  ?  That  no 
Man  would  buy  the  peace  of  Europe  at  six 
■oaths'  purchase.  The  opinion  is  becom- 
lag  muversal  that  the  general  tranquillity 
eaanot  be  preserved  beyond  that  time. 
The  same  language  is  heard  in  the  Ministe- 
rial Olobe  of  London  and  the  official  jour- 
■ab  of  St  Petersburg  and  Moscow.  It 
ust  be  a  chaotic  state  of  the  world  when  a 
Urand  Duke  of  Russia  drinks  a  toast  to  the 
lerolutioniytH  of  Crete,  and  Garibaldi  has 
letl  his  island  home  to  preach  up  and  orga- 
aiie  an  ex[)edition  in  their  favour.  It  had 
been  almfist  sworn,  says  the  organ  of  Sir 
Stafibrtl  Northcote,  that  we  were  to  remain 
at  peace  this  year,  but  we  now  doubt 
whether  it  will  be  poMible  to  prevent  war 
from  breaking  out  bctbre  the  year  expires. 
A  great  war,  it  adds,  is  but  a  question  of 
time.  The  Moscow  Gazette  is  more  precise 
in  its  utterances.  ^*  The  solution  of  the 
£asti*m  que.itioii  "  it  declares  to  be  ^*  a  mat- 
ter of  necessity.  The  critical  day  ap- , 
proaches  rapidly.  The  events  which  are ' 
pr^f»ariug  in  the  Peninsula  of  the  Balkan  ! 


are  our  cause."  Not  less  emphatic  is  the 
language  of  the  Journal  de  St,  Petersburg 
It  directs  attention  to  the  *^  immediate " 
evils  which  may  be  the  effect  of  Turkey 
continuing  the  oppression  of  the  Christian 
people  of  the  East.  The  Russian  official 
journal  also  contains  some  despatches  of 
Prince  Grortzchakoff  to  the  Russian  Minis- 
ter in  London,  which  break  off  with  a  reo- 
ommendation  that  Crete  should  be  made  in- 
dependent under  the  suzerainty  of  the 
Porte ;  and  this  comes  accompanied  with  a 
report  that  the  Russian  soldiers  on  furlough 
have  received  orders  to  join  their  regiments, 
and  that  a  Russian  force  is  to  be  moved 
towards  the  Turkish  frontiers  in  the  course 
of  next  month. 

Again,  we  learn  from  the  Memoricd 
Diphmatique,  that  an  expedition  is  prepar- 
ing against  Turkey,  from  the  Italian  shores 
of  the  Adriatic,  to  be  led  by  Garibaldians, 
if  not  by  Garibaldi  himself;  and,  from 
another  quarter,  it  is  stated  that  the  electo* 
ral  agitation  in  Italy,  which  has  produced 
an  unusual  degree  of  excitement,  is  not 
foreign  to  the  Eastern  question,  —  having 
been  got  up  for  the  purpose  of  driving  the 
Ricasoli  Ministry  from  power  and  detaching 
Italy  from  her  Prussian  connexion.  In 
Berlin,  Herr  von  Bismarck  has  made  an 
urgent  appeal  to  the  members  of  the  new 
North  German  Parliament,  to  agree  to  the 
constitution  before  the  18th  of  next  August, 
within  which  period,  by  the  convention  of 
Berlin  of  the  18th  August,  1866,  the  more 
enlarged  confederation  with  the  States  of 
South  Grermaiiy  may  be  effected ;  whilst  at 
Vienna,  there  is  unbounded  joy  at  the  re- 
newed attachment  of  Hungary  to  the  moi^- 
archy,  and  the  vigorous  steps  taken  by  the 
Diet  of  Pcsth  in  carrying  out  the  Imperiid 
wishes.  We  may  mention,  as  among  the 
signs  of  the  times,  a  report,  to  which  an 
excited  imagination  only  could  give  origin, 
that  Queen  Victoria  recommended  the 
King  of  the  Belgians  to  become  a  member 
of  the  Grerman  Confederation,  with  a  view 
of  securing  Bel<;ium  against  the  supposed 
designs  of  the  Ein])eror  of  the  French. 

When  we  find  at  our  own  doors,  under  a 
Constitutional  sy^^tem  where  men  undoubt- 
edly possess  a  large  amount  of  freeilom,  the 
torch  of  civil  war  spattering  and  smoking, 
although  it  will  not  take  light,  we  may  well 
bring  together  the  signs  of  the  ominous 
times  which  anjH'ar  to  be  impending  over 
Europe.  In  all  ])rol»ability  the  thunder  will 
burxt  in  the  P2ast,  but  who  can  contemplate 
the  mixture  of  races,  nationalities  and 
creeds,  which  overspreads  the  whole  of  that 
part  of  Europe  with  the  hope  that  if  once 
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heard  there,  its  roll  will  not  be  echoed  afar 
off? 

We  give  up  as  perfectly  hopeless  the 
attempt  to  unravel  the  policy  of  any  of  the 
great  Powers  in  respect  to  the  Eastern 
question  except,  perhaps,  that  of  Russia, 
which  seems  to  contemplate  the  possession 
of  Constantinople  with  a  persistency  and 
firmness  of  hope  that  in  itself  does  so  much 
for  its  own  realization.  The  common  say- 
ing in  Paris  is  not  now  aprh  moi  le  deluge, 
hut  apr is  r exposition  vous  verrez.  Never  since 
1815  was  the  general  peace  of  Europe  in  so 
critical  a  position.  We  should  rejoice  to 
see  the  Cabinets  of  the  great  Powers  at 
work  to  'conduct  and  render  harmless  the 
political  electricity  with  which  the  atmos- 
phere is  charged ;  but  should  the  storm 
Durst,  we  can  only  lament  the  blindness  of 
rulers,  and  hope  that  whatever  is,  is  right. 

The  discussion  which  took  place  last  night 
in  the  House  of  Lords  at  once  exhibits  the 
absence  of  anything  like  a  settled  and  defi.- 
nite  policy,  even  amongst  gentlemen  hold- 
ing the  same  general  views  on  politics,  with 
respect  to  the  Eastern  question,  and  the 
imminent  danger  that  appears  to  be  now 
brooiling  over  that  portion  of  Europe. 


From  the  London  Review. 

LADY  CABOLINB  LASCELLE8  &  CO.  (UNLIM- 
ITED.) 

The  way  in  which  some  of  our  popular 
novelists  transact  the  business  of  literature 
has  of  late  been  curiously  illustrated.  It 
appears,  by  evidence  of  various  kinds,  that 
Miss  Braddon  has  been  writing  sensational 
novels,  compared  with  which  her  own  ac- 
knowledged works  are  tame,  and  has  been 
publishing  them  in  a  half-penny  journal  un- 
aer  the  name  of  Lady  Caroline  Lascelles. 
At  the  very  time  that  Mrs.  Henry  Wood's 
publisher  has  been  indignantly  disavowing 
another  publisher's  Mrs.  Wood,  we  learn 
that  another  Mrs.  Henry  Wood  has  appeared 
in  America.  The  novels  which  enioyed  Stich 
a  circulation  in  England  have  been  tried 
beforehand  on  a  Transatlantic  public,  and 
have  then  recrossed  the  ocean  with  a  differ- 
ent title,  and  some  slight  disguise  in  the 
shape  of  grammar.  Emboldened  by  these 
examples,  another  novelist  has  ventured  still 
further,  and  has  given  a  new  birth  to  a  work 
that  blushed  unseen  seven  years  ago.  Mr. 
W.  G.  Wills  has  adapted  the  name  of"  The 
Love  that  Kills"  to  his  <' Life's  Foreshad- 


owings,"  and  has  even  taken  the  paint 
copying  out  the  former  novel  so  as  to  1 
the  quick  suspicion  of  his  new  publishi 
into  blind  security.  What  may  be  the 
rality  of  siich  a  course  we  cannot  inquh 
The  probability  is  that  Mr.  Wills  is  liable  ^ 
an  action.  But  neither  Miss  Braddon  n^ 
Mrs.  Henry  Wood  can  be  accused  of  i^" 
tempting  to  gull  their  publishers  or  the  pulK 
lie.  Mrs.  Henry  Wood  writes  quite  openEj 
to  say  that  she  sees  no  harm  in  calling  a-^ 
old  novel  a  new  one.  Why  should  she  ncP" 
publish  "  Lady  Adelaide's  Oath "  in  £n^ 
land  afler  having  published  it  as  ^Tbtf 
Castle's  Heir  "  in  Aineriea  ?  What  can  W 
matter  to  the  English  public  whether  ih& 
book  is  new  or  old  ?  If  she  brings  out  her 
work  at  Philadelphia  five  years  before  it: 
appears  in  England,  she  simply  professes  tm 
wnte  for  an  American  public.  Owing  Up 
the  copyright  laws,  that  edition  cannot  b» 
imported  into  Great  Britain.  Owing  to  the 
price  charged  for  three-volume  novels,  the 
English  edition  will  not  have  a  sale  in 
America.  The  oidy  thing  to  be  said  is,  thai 
this  species  of  traffic  in  literature  does  not 
look  very  clean,  and  that  an  author  who 
makes  two  separate  bargains  for  the  same 
work,  can  only  avoid  the  blame  attacbinfr 
to  sharp  practices  by  bargaining  openly  and 
above-board,  instead  of  blinding  the  reader 
by  letting  years  elapse,  and  the  hpokseller 
by  changing  the  title. 

So  much  romance  attaches  to  the  novels 
of  ^*  Lady  Caroline  Lascelles  "  that  we  mnsl 
not  deal  with  them  in  a  hard,  practical 
spirit.  In  the  first  place  there  is  something 
touching  in  the  thought  of  a  titled  lady 
appealing  to  an  audience  of  maid-servants. 
If  Lady  Caroline  put  pen  to  paper,  one 
would  rather  expect  her  to  have  a  number 
of  the  Court  Journal  to  herself,  and  to  have 
that  number  printed  expressly  for  her  on 
the  thickest  creamlaid  paper,  with  virgin 
type  which  should  never  be  used  again. 
Or  should  this  be  too  highflown,  she  woold 
write  for  one  of  the  most  aristocratic  of  the 
old  monthlies,  such  a  one  as  lies  on  tiie 
drawing-room  tables  of  the  old-established 
clubs,  and  is  never  profaned  by  a  reader. 
Such  condescension  as  that  of  her  writing 
the  »*  Black  Band  "  or  "  Diavola "  is  too 
much  for  us  to  realize.  But  when  she  vouch- 
safes to  deal  with  American  publishers  for 
early  sheets,  and  to  throw  a*<ide  the  maA 
of  fashion  which  is  so  lightly  worn,  our 
wonder  is  at  an  end.  We  can  hardly  be 
astonished  at  Miss  Braddon  assuming  a  new 
disguise  or  instructing  the  world  by  means 
of  a  new  channel.  Her  title  has  no  donbl 
been  conferred   by  her  Behjravta^  whieh^ 
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tlioogb  Taluable  as  a  mode  of  communicat- 
ing  with  the  higher  classeB,  is  not  sufficient 
to  ezhaust  her  ener^es.    Or  it  may  be  that 
she  has  found  her  former  readers  nnwilling 
to  foUow  her  to  the  extremes  of  sensation- 
alum,  and  while  with  those  readers  she 
tons  to  hieh  bfe,  refined  profligacy,  and 
adaptation  from  the  French,  she  nses  half- 
peany  journals  as  a  safety-valve  for  the 
superfluous  vapour.    If  this  be  the  case, 
both  daases  of  readers  may  think  themselves 
lucky.     Every  one  must  admit  that  the 
brcitthletB  romance  of  Miss  Braddon's  ear- 
fiar  works  was  more  fitted  for  servant-maids 
Aaa  for  cultivated  readers.     She  disarmed 
mch  hostile  criticism  when  she  took  a  Ics- 
iOD  from  '^  Madame  Bovary."    In  the  vio- 
kace  of  some  of  her  native  characters  and 
tke  endorance  of  others,  she  was  always 
toodyng  the  borders  of   the  impossible ; 
ttd  Lady  Audley,  walking  several  miles  at 
■idnigfat  to  bum  down  a  house  and  coming 
^ovn  to  break&st  as  fresh  as  ever,  was  a 
%i>re  worthy  of  Zillah  the  Destroyer  or 
tte  White  Witch  of  the  Wampums.    Yet 
"Mhoogh  on  this  point  we  speak  with  diffi- 
Qttice  —  we  think  Miss  Braddon  will  be  an 
^pio?ement  on  the  authors  of  the  last- 
"Jtuied  books.    We  have  not  indeed  read 
•ither  the  "  Black  Bank  "  or  *'  Diavola  " 
^(htbe  attention  which  their  merits  de- 
^tnd.    We  are  also  sadly  ignorant  of  the 
2|^  of  fiction  bestowed  on  the  world  by 
*fr.  G.  W.  M.  Reynolds  and  the  novelists  of 
^  London  Journal ;  but  we  feel  confident 
^W  Miss  Braddon  will  beat  them.  Whether 
iits  writes  under  her  own  name  or  under 
4at  of  a  lady  of  fashion,  in  her  own  style  or 
li  a  mixture  of  other  styles,  she  is  unap- 
piQachable,  and  she  must  be  unsurpassed. 

Oor  only  fear  is  whether  Miss  Braddon's 
Am  in  tnese  mysterious  novels  is  confined 
to  the  loan  of  another  person's  name.  Mr. 
liaxwtll*s  letter,  which  is  to  appear  in  the 
JUntnawn^  gives  some  hint  of  this  as  being 
the  iolntion.  What  if  the  novels  are  writ- 
ten by  a  joint-stock  company,  and  Miss 
Bnddon*8  sole  contribution  to  them  is  a 


to  suggest  that  she  is  Lady  Caroline 
Lasoellcs  ?  This  would  be  nothing  new  in 
fiterature.  In  France  the  great  Dumas  has 
pot  his  name  on  scores  of  tiile-pa^es  on  the 
strength  of  a  few  corrections.  Miss  Brad- 
don, we  believe,  **  edits  "  Be/gravia  on  this 
.principle.  It  may  be  objected  that  though 
It  is  easy  for  one  man  to  do  work  when 
aaother  gct^  the  credit,  it  is  not  so  easy  for 
a  great  numlx'r  to  combine  in  order  to  write 
one  person's  novels.  But  this  objection 
meruy  shows  that  the  people  making  it  are 
ignoimnt  of  the  principle  of  penny  periodi- 


cals.   Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  one 
man  to  begin  a  tale,  for  another  to  go  on 
with  it,  and  a  third  to  finish  it,      Stories 
have  been  told  of  the  novelist  of  a  penny 
paper  beinj^  engaged  at  a  weekly  salary, 
and  receiving  notice  to  quit  while  he  was 
in  the  middle  of  a  weekly  instalment.     One 
novelist  tried  to  get  the  better  of  the  propri- 
etor by  killing  off  all  his  characters.    He 
was  resolved  that  his  successor  should  not 
inherit  one  of  them,     And  he  was  curious 
to  see  how  firesh  characters  could  be  created 
in  the  middle  of  a  story.      With  this  view 
he  collected  all  the  dramatis  personce  in  a 
ship,  and  blew  up  ship,  characters  and  all 
at  the  end  of  the  chapter.      And   having 
done  for  them  all,  he  wrote  the  *^  to  be  con- 
tinued in  our  next "  with  a  clear  conscience 
and  some  sense  of  triumph.    But  his  suc- 
cessor was  equal  to  the  task.     A  boat  had 
put  out  from  the  shore  under  cover  of  the 
smoke  with  which  the  last  chapter  ended, 
and  this  boat,*while  bringing  fresh  charac- 
ters on  the  stage,  was  able  to  rescue  some 
of  the  old  ones.    Nor  wiU  this  story  seem 
imjprobable  to  the  readers  of  Mr.    Sala's 
"  Quite  Alone,"  the  first   volume  of  which 
was  written   by  Mr.     Sala  himself  in   the 
company  of  his  manuscript,  while  the  sec- 
ond volume  was  written  by  Mr.  Sala  quite 
alone  and  totally  oblivious  of  what  had  gone 
before,  and  the   third  was  written   by  Mr. 
Andrew  IlalUday.     We  see  no  reason  why 
this   joint-stock    principle    should    not  be 
carried  out  £b  its  lull  extent.     If  one  man 
can  begin  a  novel  and  leave  it  to  be  finished 
by  another,  why  cannot  several  men  beizin  on 
various  parts  of  a  novel,  let  some  skilful 
editor  join  the  parts  together,  and  put  the 
name  of  Lady  Caroline   Lascelles   to  the 
whole  ?    Too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth, 
but  many  cooks  are  needed  for  the  complex 
work  of  a  grand  dinner.     There  is  one  for 
the  made  dishes  and  another  for  the  i>astry  ; 
the  arrangement  of  the  dessert  is  confided 
to  one, 'while  another  is  absorbed  in   the 
concoction  of  sauces.     So  we  might  have 
the  several  elements  of  a  sensational  novel 
worked  out  independently  of  each  other.     A 
woman   might   write   the   love  scenes.     A 
man  could  put  in  the  law.     The  inevitable 
detective  might  be  intru:*ted  to  "  Waters." 
The  grand  marriage  could  be  desi^ribed  by 
a  late  curate  of  St.    George's.     The  secret 
marriage,  which  was  to  vitiate   the   grand 
one,  could  be  told  by  an  cx-blackhmith  of 
Gretna.     The  prophet  of  a  sporting  paper 
would  look  to  the  hunting  scenes  and  the 
steeplechase.      Or   perhaps  it  would  be  a 
good  arrangement,  as  these  novels  are  apt 
to  turn  on  breaches  of  the  commandments, 
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to  portion  out  the  Decalogue.  The  sixth 
and  seyenth  commandments  would  of  course 
have  many  candidates,  but  the  eighth  is  also 
convenient  as  bringing  in  scenes  at  police 
courts,  and  without  the  ninth  a  plot  could 
not  be  woven.  The  costermonger  of  the 
Star  might  covet  his  neighbour's  ass.  In 
this  way  all  ranks  of  life  would  be  repre- 
sented, and  the  joint-stock  novel  would  be 
complete  in  all  its  branches. 

We  quite  admit  that  this  perfection  may 
be  unnecessary  for  Lady  Caroline's  present 
readers.     They  are  contented  with  much 
less,  and  are  spoiled  by  that  little.    We  see 
by  turning  to  the  ^^  notices  to  correspond- 
ents"  what  it  is  they  desire.      Gorrie,  a 
brunette,  aged  twenty-two,  of  good  family, 
but  without  money,  would  like  to  marry  a 
military  officer  with  a  respectable  income. 
Mabel  May,  who  is  eighteen,  very  pretty, 
being  fair,  with  brown  hair  and  blue  eyes, 
and  also  respectably  connected  and  accom- 
plished, thinks  she  deserves  t5  be  married 
to  a  fine,  tall  gentleman  with   plenty  of 
money.     Annie  who  is  twenty-six,  hand- 
some, cheerful,  and  highly  educated,  wants 
to  be  married  to  a  gentleman  with  not  less 
than  £300  a  year.    Daisy  and  Bessy  are 
both  twenty-two  and  good  looking,  the  for- 
mer is  fond  of  singing  and  the  latter  has 
wavy  brown  hair.  .  Such  is  lady  Caroline's 
public.     We  can  see  that  the  brains  of  such 
girls  must   be  very  easily  turned.      The 
military  officers,  the  fine,  tall  gentlemen 
with  plenty  of  money,  the  curates  in  full 
orders  with  dark  curly  hair,  are  all  takeh 
bodily  out  of  the  novels  which  fill  the  other 
pages  of   the  paper.      These  poor    girls, 
^  lone  sitting  on  the  shores  of  old  romance," 
are  neglecting  their  daily  duties  and  pass- 
ing by  the  best  opportunities,  because  they 
are  taught  by  Lady  Caroline  &   Co.  that 
the  earth  is  full  of  handsome  young  men 
with  good  incomes,  who  will  marry  them 
privately.      A  sort  of  semi-Mormonism  is 
inculcated  by  the  universal  prevalence  of 
bigamy  in  sensation  novels.    We  seem  to 
be  on  a  journey  to  a  new  colony  of  St.  Ives, 
on  Salt  Lake  principles.     Every  husband 
has  two  wivf  8,  every  wife  has  two  lovers, 
every  loyer  has  two  mistresses,  every  mis- 
tress has  two  masters ;    masters,  mistresses, 
lovers,  wives,  how  many  go  to  a  house  at 
St.  Ives  ?  For  an  answer  to  this  riddle  we 
must  refer  to  the  works  of  Miss  Braddon. 


From  n  Piritto  —  F  orence,  Feb.  24th. 
FRANCE,  ITALY,  AND  THE  POPB. 

After  the  withdrawal  of  the  Frenol 
troops  fix)m  Rome  the  Boman  question  hai 
been  considered  in  Italy  with  much  greafcei 
calmness  than  formerly,  and  this  is  easUj 
explained  by  many  reasons. 

We  do  not  wish  now  to  provoke  an  agita 
tion  which  we  should  think  inopportune  tau 
dangerous  in  so  far  as  it  ought  make  peopli 
suppose  that  Italy  is  not  disposed  to  mainfcaii 
her  treaty  engagements.  But,  on  the  otli« 
hand,  it  would  not  be  less  perilous  to  aUoi 
an  illusion  to  continue  which  others  e» 
deavour  to  keep  up,  and  which  eonsitts  h 
believing  that  France,  having  retired  iccm 
Rome,  has  grown  quite  disinterested  in  tiic 
Boman  question,  and  cUsposed  to  allow  tiM 
temporal  power  of  the  Pope  to  fall,  wlieo 
this  may  nappen  without  the  violation  ol 
treaties  on  the  part  of  the  ItaliMi  Govenv 
ment. 

It  is  all  the  more  necessary  to  combat 
this  allusion,  because  the  Boman  questioii 
still  remaining  the  first  and  most  important 
of  our  political  quesdons,  which  sooner  oi 
later  must  be  settled  in  the  national  sentSi 
it  is  proper  that  the  electors  at  the  tiflM 
when  they  are  about  to  choose  their  repn^ 
sentatives  in  Parliament  should  have  a  jvnt 
idea  of  the  state  of  the  question,  in  order  te 
use  it  as  a  guide  in  their  choice. 

Now;  whoever  does  not  wish  to  obstinately 
shut  his  eyes  to  the  light  must  admit  thai 
France  has  not  only  not  grown  disinterested 
in  die  Boman  question,  but  now  more  than 
ever  considers  herself  the  special  protectrea 
of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  whoae 
preservation  she  wishes  for  at  any  price. 

The  speech  of  Napoleon  III.  at  the  opsA- 
ing  of  the  Corps  L^gislatif  ought  to  hvn 
been  sufficient  to  remove  all  doubt  as  to 
this.  The  **  Blue  Book,"  the  principal paii 
of  which  we  have  published,  gives  a  ffedi 
confirmation  of  the  precise  and  explicit  dtty 
laration  of  the  Imperial  Speech  ;  and,  lastly, 
the  ^*  Yellow  Book  "  explains  and  oonfinai 
the  other  two  documents. 

The  despatch  of  M.  Moustier  to  M.  Sarta- 
ces,  bearing  the  date  of  11th  of  Decembori 
begins  with  the  declaration  that  the  £mper< 
or  has  always  wished  for  the  independenoe 
of  Italy,  and  the  independence  of  the  Hxify 
See,  and  that  the  independence  of  the  Kin^ 
dom  of  Italy,  having  been  corAtituted  tba 
principal  object  of  France,  ought  to  be 
henceforth  the  consolidation  of  the  PapAl 
Power ;  and  it  ends  with  the  formal  aenr- 
ance  given  to  the  Pontifi*,  that  France  |iaTii]|^ 
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viibdrawii  her  troo^  has  hj  no   means  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  the 


ihuidoned  the  great  interests  protected  by 
W  for  seventeen  years. 

Hie  other  despatches  which  we  find  in 
*  The  Yellow  Book  "  relative  td  the  Roman 
qoeition,  and  which  we  have  not  space  to 
Nproduce  now,  are  all  conceived  in   the 


two  States,  but  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment does  not,  however,  wish  to  admit  the 
supposition  that  the  two  States  sooner 
or  later  maj  become  one. 

After  the  Convention  of  the  15th  of  Sept- 
ember, France  ought,  with  rvspect  to  the 
Bpbnt.  I  Roman  question,  to  be  in  the  position  in 

From  the  15th  of  October  M.  Monstier ;  which  aU  the  other  Powers  are,  without 
dedms  to  the  French  Minister  at  Florence  '  any  special  pretension  or  right ;  she  ought 
Alt,  peace  having  been  concluded  between  I  to  respect  the  principle  of  non-intervention, 
Amtna  and  It^,  the  relations  between  the  j  leaving  the  question  (provided  treaties  are 
littv  and  the  Holy  See  must  take  the  first  reopened)  to  be  settled  by  the  parties  inter- 
piice  in  the  preoccupations  of  France.  He  |  ested.  On  the  contrary,  the  Roman  que»- 
siplttns  afterwards  in  what  way  France  !  tion  continues  to  be  treated  in  Paris  more 
mnders  the  question,  manifesting  his  de-  than  in  Florence  ^  or  Rome.  France  con- 
■n  that  the  Italian  Government  will  re- 1  tinues  to  interfere  morally  in  our  afiairs,  re- 
i  wda  &ithfnl  to  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  I  serving  the  right,  if  need  be,  of  interfering 
^     tte  September  treaty,'  opposing  irresistible   by  force. 

tipaents  against  those  ^*  who  would  advise       Such  is  the  true  state  of  the  question,  and 

H  to  obtain  territorial  aggrandisement."         the  electors  ought  not  to  forget  it,  all  the 

Fhxn  **  The  Blue  Book  "  we  learn,  more-  more  when  the  Government  endures   with 

•Vtt,  that  the  renewal  of  negotiations  with  j  such  singular  complacency  this  usurpation 

the  Roman   Court,  interrupted  since  the  j  of  the  national  rights. 

V^eieEzi  mission,  was  owing  to  the  initiative 

^     ofFrtnce.    In  another  despatch  of  the  15th 

>      of  October,  1866,  the  Marquis  de   Moustier 

viites  to  Baron  Mellaret,  —  **  We  have  been 

■■eh  displeased  to  see   the    negotiations 

pOM&enced  by  Signor  Vegezzi  with  Rome 

■tsmroted  last  year.     Could  not  their  re- 

Mwat  be  brought  about  by  sending  a  fresh 

TMiontoRomeV 
the  28rd  of  October  the  French  rep-  Mr.  James  Gordon  Bennett,  jun.,  is 
x^Mitative  in  Rome  wrote  to  the  Marquis  decidedly  a  greater  man  than  Columbus. 
^  Moostier  that  in  a  conversation  he  had  |  The  latter  only  partially  discovered  the 
M  with  Pius  IX.,  the  latter  had  declared  greatness  of  Amenca,  but  Mr.  Bennett  has 
^^nnlf  ready  to  receive  an  Italian  negotia-  at  once  found  the  weak  point  of  England. 
^'         '  I  One  was  dubiously  received  by  savages,  the 

And  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  soon  after  '  other  welcomed  by  princes  of  royal  blood. 
Vinb  Signor  Tonello  was  intrusted  with  the  There  is  a  story  that  the  American  Govcrn- 
Miuiiations.  I  ment  once  proposed  to  fit  out  an  expedition 

We  must  lastly  —  leaving  unnoticed  less  for  purposes  of  discovery  in  the  Meditcrra- 
^Krtant  ones  —  draw  attention  to  a  des-  nean.  But  Mr.  Bennett,  jun.,  has  done 
piieh  q£  the  French  Minister  in  Rome,  to  more  than  his  GoTemment.  He  has  ex- 
thi  Marquis  de  Mou.stier,  dated  5th  of  Feb-  plored  the  Solent  and  the  Southampton 
Huj,  I  Water,  and  discovered  houses  which  have 

la  this  despatch  Count  Sartiges  informs  never  been  open  to  Englishmen,  however 
the  Minister  of  Fon^ign  Affairs  of  the  ver- ;  deserving.  Honours  formerly  used  to  be 
hil  adhesion  of  Cardinal  Antonclli  to  the  gained  by  saving  lives,  but  now  they  appear 
RBewal  of  the  negotiations  with  France,  for  to  be  won  by  losing  them.  The  great  St. 
the  oonclninon  ot  a  commercial  treaty.  \  Bennet  is  famous  for  walking  on  the  water 
Oont  Sartiges  expresses  the  hope  that  the  [  to  save  a  chihi's  life,  but  Mr.  J.  G.  Bennett's 
'  ODBehuion  of  this  treaty  may  lead  to  simi-  .  fame  is  mixed  up  with  the  drowning  of  six 
hr  agreements  between  the  Court  of  Rome  '  men.  We  have  no  wish  to  disparage  the 
ttd&e  Italian  (yovernment,  so  that  the  re-  late  American  yacht  race,  but  the  lamenta- 
htions  of  the  two  States  may  always  get '  blc  loss  of  life  on  boani  tne  Fleettciug  sadly 
better.  dims   the   brightness   of   the   achievement. 

In  short,  from  every  sentence  of  the  ,  Such  a  race,  however,  is  in  every  way  pre- 
Fiench  diplomatic  documents,  it  appears  ferable  to  the  ntccplc-chases  and  flat  races 
thit  France  is  making  every  possible  effort  {  which  are  now  the  rage  in  England.     Such 
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a  trial  of  ski}!  must  bring  out  some  of  the 
finest  qualities  in  our  nature.  Yet  do  not 
let  us  make  too  much  of  the  affair.  The 
annu£^  race  between  the  tea  ships  is,  from 
every  point  of  view,  a  much  greater  test  of 
se^maudhip,  and  its  results  of  far  greater 
practical  benefit.  Yet  we  do  not  remember 
to  have  beard  that  the  captain  of  the  win- 
ning ship  had  ever  been  feted  by  noblemen, 
and  princes.  Nor  must  we,  as  a  contempo- 
rary has  well  observed,  be  led  away  by  the 
apparent  smallness  of  the  tonnage  of  the 
tfaoree  American  yachts.  Two  hundred  tons 
by  American  tonnaee  amount  to  nearly 
three  hundred  by  Euglish  measurement. 
Lastly,  the  Yachts  were  specially  fitted  out 
fiir  the  voyage.  It  is  well  to  turn  back  a 
page  or  two  of  history,  and  to  remember  the 
three  poor  ill-fitted  tubs  with  which  Colum- 
bus sailed  from  Paios,  all  three  of  them  to- 
gether, probably,  not  amounting  to  the  ton- 
nage of  the  Upnrietta,  Pluck  has  been 
shown  a  hundred  times  greater  than  Mr. 
Bennett's,  but  it  has  certainly  never  met 
with  so  handsome  a  recognition.  However 
our  business  just  now  is  not  with  the  race 
itself.  We  readily  take  for  granted  all  that 
has  been  said  about  the  sea-going  equalities 
of  the  Henrietta,  and  believe  that,  bke  the 
"chocolat  Menier,**she  "defies  all  honest 
competition."  Our  concern  is  with  the 
wonderful  correspondence  which  has  taken 
place  between  Mr.  Bennett  and  Prince  Al- 
&ed.  it  reads  more  like  the  letters  in  some 
wild  romance.  In  fact,  a  romance  might 
be  constructed  out  of  them.  The  chapters, 
in  fact,  arrange  themselves.  Their  nead- 
ings  would  probably  stand  somewhat  in  this 
fashion.  Chapter  t  would  be,  "  The  Hen- 
rietta Laying-to  in  the  Mid- Atlantic."  Here 
the  novelist  would  be  able  to  paint  the  reg- 
ular storm-scene,  without  which  no  novel  is 
now  perfect,  and  in  the  midst  of  it,  Mr. 
James  Gordon  Bennett  calmly  pacing  the 
deck  and  resolving  in  his  mind  to  make  a 
present  of  his  yacbt  to  Prince  Alfred,  "  In 
case  he  should  win  the  ocean  race."  Chap- 
ter \L  would,  of  course,  be  headed,  "  A 
Little  Dinner  at  Lord  Lennox's."  Here 
would  be  an  opportunity  for  the  novelist  to 
show  his  knowledge  of  aristocratic  life.  We 
do  not  remember  to  have  read  any  novel  in 
which  a  real  live  prince  figures.  Such  an 
addition  to  the  ordinary  stock  of  characters 
would  certainly  make  any  author's  fame 


and  his  publisher's  fortune.  Chapter 
would  be  headed,  *•*'  Mr.  James  Gordon ' 
nett,  jun.,  in  his  Study."  And  here 
novelist  would  find  the  materials  all  rei 
to  hand.  For  we  are  bound  to  say  that 
novelist  could  possibly  hope  to  improve  up 
Mr.  Bennett's  style  of  letter-writing. .  The 
is  only  one  fault  w^  can  discover —  that 
appears  that  Mr.  Bennett,  Ions  before  1^ 
had  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  which  : — 
speaks,  had  determined  to  make  his  yacht 
present  to  Prince  Alfred,  yet  wished  also 
make  it  an  acknowledgment  of  that  hosp^^*^ 
tality.  This  is  certainly  a  happy  way  ^i'^*" 
bringing  down  two  birds  with  one  ston  '^ 
Chapter  IV.  would,  of  course,  be,  "  Princ^^ 

A in  his  study."    Here,  too,  the  nove 

ist  would  find  aU  the  materials  ready. < 
hand.    Next  to  dialogue,  letter-writing  ^^jr 
the  most  difficult  part  of  a  noveL     We  sha^^^ 
not,  indeed,  here  say  a  word  about  th 
Prince's  composition,  for  the  critic  is  lost  i 
the  patriot.    The  concluding  chapter 
denouement  would  be  entitled,  '*  Mr.  Jame 
Gordon  Bennett's  Feelings."    Over  the 
however,  we  shall  draw  a  veil. 

The  whole  afi*air  is  so  pre-eminently 
diculous,  that  it  simply  deserves    to 
laughed  at  Yet  some  of  the  traits  of 
can  character  which  peep  oat  are  so 
acteristic,  that  we  think  it  worth  while 
notice  them.     The  grounds  upon  which  Mr. 
Bennett  determined  to  make  his  yacht  a 
present  to  Prince  Alfred  are  nowhere  stated 
exceptrin  the  afler-thought  about  hospitality. 
Prince  Alfred  seems  to  be  in   luck  s  way. 
The  Greeks,  or  somebody,  offered  him  nck^ 
long  ago  a  crown.    There  may  have  been 
some  valid  reason  for  this.     But  why  Mr. 
BenneH  should  offer  him  a  yacht  seems  in- 
explicable.     Certainly  people  do  strange 
things.      A  man  not  long  ago  left  some- 
where near  a  quarter  of  a  million  to  the 
Queen.    Persons,  however,  will  put  their 
own  construction  on  the  offer  of  a  present 
which  could  by  no  possibility  be  accepted. 
But  the  truly  ridiculous  part  of  the  matter 
is  the  publication  of  the  letters.     Thev  were 
actually,  we  believjB«  sent  to   America  by 
electric  telegraph.    Not  even  the  Henrietta 
herself  could  sail  fast  enough  with  so  pre- 
cious a  freight.     Nothing,  we  should  say, 
but  vanity  could  prompt  their  publication. 
Vanity,  in  our  opinion,  is  at  the  beginning, 
middle,  and  end  of  the  whole  affair. 
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NEMESIS. — THE    SUBJECTS    OF    805<3. 
NEMESIS.  THE    SUBJECTS    OF    SONG.! 


["  This  Bill  is  in  a  state  of  crisis  and  of  peril, 
and  the  Government  along  with  it.  We  stand 
or  fall  with  it,  as  has  been  declared  b^  my  noble 
ftiend  Lord  Russell.  We  stand  with  it  now ; 
we  may  fall  with  it  a  short  time  hence.  If  we 
dk>  so  fall,  we,  or  others  in  our  places,  shall  rise 
with  it  hereafter.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  meas- 
ure with  precision  the  forces  that  are  to  be  ar- 
nyed  against  us  in  the  coming  issue.  Perhaps 
the  great  divisioB  of  to-night  is  not  to  be  the 
last,  but  only  the  first  of  a  series  of  divisions. 
At  some  point  of  the  contest  you  may  possibly 
•acceed.  You  may  drive  us  flom  our  seats. 
You  may  slay,  yon  may  bury,  the  measure  that 
we  have  introduced.  But  we  will  write  upon 
its  gravestone  for  an  epitaph  this  line,  with  cer- 
tain confidence  in  its  fulfilment :  — 

'  Exoriare  aliquis  nostris  ex  oisibus  vUor.'* 

You  cannot  fight  against  the  future.  Time  is 
on  our  side.  The  great  social  forces  which 
move  onwards  in  their  might  and  majesty,  and 
which  the  tumult  of  these  debates  does  not  for  a 
moment  impede  or  disturb,  those  great  social 
forces  are  a^nst  you ;  they  work  with  us,  they 
are  marshalled  in  our  support.  And  the  ban- 
ner which  we  now  carry  in  the  fight,  though 
perhaps,  at  some  moment  of  the  struggle,  it 
may  droop  over  our  sinking  heads,  yet  wUl  float 
again  in  the  eye  of  Heaven,  and  will  be  borne 
by  the  firm  hands  of  the  united  people  of  the 
Three  Kingdoms,  perhaps  not  .to  an  easy,  but  to 
a  certain  and  to  a  not  distant  victory.  —  Afr. 
Gladstone's  Speech  on  the  Second  heading  of 
Last  Year's  Reform  BiU.] 


Not  vain  the  word  ;  the  wheel  has  come  full 
round; 
And  Time,  the  Avenger,  makes  his  work 

complete ; 
Disorder,  quailing,  see  thy  foes  retreat 
From  each  high  fortress  of  their  vantage-ground. 
They  Jook    for  guidance,  and    no   guide  is 
found ; 
Divided  counsels,  terror,  doubt,  mistrust, 
The  wisdom  of  the  serpent  eating  dust, 
These  fill  each  trumpet  with  uncertain  sound. 
But  thou,  true  Leader !    patient,  calm,  and 
brave. 
Still  keep'st  in  check  the  falsehood  of  extremes ; 
Thou  wilt  not  rouse  old  discords  from  their 
grave 
To  cloud  the  East  where  yet  the  day  star 
gleams. 
Oh,  let  thy  presence  still  be  strong  to  save, 
And  wake  our  Senate  from  bewildering  dreams  ! 
March  2,  1867.  E.  H.  P. 

—  Spectator. 


Oh,  Muleteer! — my  Muleteer! —  you  haunt 
me  in  my  slumber 

Through  ballads  (oh,  so  many  !)  and  through 
songs  (oh,  such  a  number  1) ; 

You  scale  the  Guadarrama  —  yon  infMt  the 
Pyrenees, 

And  trot  through  comic  operas  in  four-aad 
twenty  keys. 

I  hum  of  you,  and  wfaigtle  too ;  I  Tunly  try  to 
banish 

The  million  airs  that  you  pervade  in  Engliah, 
French,  and  Spanish. 

I  hold  your  dark  Fepitas  and  your  mulea  im- 
mensely dear, 

But  you  begin  to.  bore  me,:  oh,  eternal  Mule- 
teer! 


Oh,  Gondolier !  —  my  Gondolier !  —  pray  quit 

the  Adriatic;  — 
That  cold  lagoon  will  make  me  soon  incurably 

asthmatic. 
Enough  of  barcarollingwhen  the  moon  is  in  th* 

skies ; 
Tra  sick  of  the  Rialto,  and  I  hate  the  Bridge  of 

Sighs. 
Your  craft  may  suit,  on  summer  nights,  the 

songster  or  the  dreamer ; 
But,  both  for  speed  and  elegance,  give  me  the 

penny  steamer. 
Your  city  is  romantic,  but  your  songs  begin,  I 

fear, 
To  pall  upon  me  sadly,  oh,  eternal  Gondolier! 


Oh,  Cavalier  !  —  my  Cavalier !     For  ages  snd 

for  ages 
You've  glared  upon  me  darkly  out  of  scores  of 

title-pages  : 
I've  joined  in  all  your  battles,  in  your  banquets, 

and  your  loves 
(Including  one  occasion  when  you  found  a  pair 

of  gloves) : 
I've  seen  you  kiss  and  ride  away  —  most  cow- 
ardly behavior  I 
But  then,  to  damsels  in  distress  I'ye  seen  yoa 

act  the  saviour. 
You're  vastly  entertaining ;  bat  I  tuncf  that 

Ihear 
A  deal  too  much  about  you,  oh,  eternal  CsTft- 

lier! 


— Temple  Bar. 


Hbnrt  S.  liiiorit* 
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(Condnded  from  page  92.) 

In  a  rery  short  time  it  was  made  signally 
manifest  to  liow  great  a  danger  the  Gro^em- 
or-General  had,  on  this  occasion,  exposed 
his  Gonntry.  A  crisis  arrived  with  which 
he,  and  he  alone,  was  competent  to  deal. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  saj,  that,  if  he  had 
been  taken  from  the  head  of  affairs,  the 
years  1780  and  1781  would  have  been  as 
filial  to  bur  power  in  Asia  as  to  our  power 
in  America. 

The  Mahrattas  had  been  the  chief  objects 
of  apprehension  to  Hastings.  The  meas- 
ures lAdch  he  had  adopted  tor  the  purpose 
of  breaking  their  power,  had  at  first  been 
frnstrated  oy  the  errors  of  those  whom  he 
was  oompelled  to  employ;  but  his  perse- 
Terance  and  ability  seemed  likely  to  be 
crowned  with  success,  when  a  far  more 
fownidahle  danger  showed  itself  in  a  distant 
quarter. 

.  About  thirty  years  before  this  time,  a 
liahommedan  soldier  had  begun  to  distin- 
goiali  himself  in  the  wars  of  Southern  India. 
His  education  had  been  neglected ;  bis  ex- 
tractkm  was  mean.  His  father  had  been  a 
pet^  officer  of  revenue ;  his  grandfather  a 
wandering  Dervise.  But  though  thus 
Buaaly  descended  —  though  ignorant  even 
of  tiie  alphabet  —  the  adventurer  had  no 
•ooner  been  placed  at  the  head  of  a  body 
c£  troops,  tlum  he  approved  himself  a  man 
bom  for  conquest  and  command.  Among 
the  crowd  of  chiefs  who  were  struggling  for 
m  share  of  India,' none  could  compare  with 
him  in  the  qualities  of  the  captain  and  the 
statesman.  He  became  a  general  —  he  be- 
came a  prince.  Out  of  the  fragments  of 
old  principalities,  which  had  gone  to  pieces 
in  tne  general  wreck,  he  formed  for  lumself 
a  great,  compact,  and  vigorous  empire. 
That  empire  he  ruled  with  the  ability,  se- 
Toritj,  and  vigilance  of  Louis  the  Eleventh. 
liicentions  in  his  pleasures,  implacable  in 
his  rerenge,  he  had  yet  enlargement  of 
mind  enough  to  perceive  how  much  the 
prosperity  of  subjects  adds  to  the  strength 
of  ffovemments.  He  was  an  oppressor; 
bat  ne  had  at  least  the  merit  of  protecting 
his  people  against  all  oppression  except  his 
own.  lie  was  now  in  extreme  old  a^e; 
bat  his  intellect  was  as  clear,  and  his  spirit 
aa  h^h,  as  in  the  prime  of  manhood.  Such 
was  the  great  H^-uer  Ali,  the  founder  of  the 
liahommedan  kingdom  of  Mysore,  and  the 
Baost  formidable  enemy  with  whom  the 
Snglish  .conquerors  of  India  have  ever  had 
to  eontend. 

Had  Hastings  been  governor  of  Madras, 
Hjrder  would  have  been   either   made  aj 


friend,  or  vigorously  encountered  as  an 
enemy.  Unhappily  the  English  authorities 
in  the  south  provoked  their  powerful  neigh- 
bour's hostility,  without  being  prepared  to 
repel  it.  On  a  sudden,  an  army  of  ninety 
thousand  men,  far  superior  in  discipline  and 
efficiency  to  anv  otner  native  force  that 
could  he  found  in  India,  came  pouring 
through  those  wild  passes,  which,  worn  by 
mountain  torrents,  and  dark  with  jungle, 
lead  down  from  the  table-land  of  Mysore  to 
the  plains  of  the  Camatic.  This  great 
army  was  accompanied  by  a  hundred 
pieces  of  cannon ;  and  its  movements  were 
guided  by  many  French  officers,  trained  in 
the  best  military  schools  of  Europe. 

Hyder  was  everywhere  triumphant.  The 
sepoys  in  many  British  garrisons  flung 
down  their  arms.  Some  rorts  were  sur- 
rendered by  treachery,  and  some  by  des- 
pair. In  a  few  days  the  whole  open  coun- 
try north  of  the  Coleroon  had  submitted. 
The  English  inhabitants  of  Madras  could 
already  see  by  night,  from  the  top  of  Mount 
St.  Thomas,  the  eastern  sky  reddened  by  a 
vast  semi-circle  of  blazing  villages.  The 
white  villas,  embosomed  in  little  groves  of 
tulip-trees,  to  which  our  countrymen  retire 
after  4he  daily  labours  of  government  and 
of  trade,  when  the  cool  evening  breeze 
springs  up  from  the  bay,  were  now  left 
without  inhabitants ;  for  bands  of  the  fierce 
horsemen  of  Alysore  had  already  been  seen 
prowling  near  those  gay  verandas.  Even 
the  town  was  not  thought  secure,  and  the 
British  merchants  and  public  functionaries 
made  haste  to  crowd  themselves  behind  the 
cannon  of  Fort  St.  George. 

There  were  the  means  indeed  of  forming 
an  army  which  might  have  defended  the 
presidencv,  and  even  driven  the  invader 
back  to  his  mountains.  Sir  Hector  Monro 
was  at  the  head  of  one  considerable  force ; 
Baillie  was  advancing  with  another.  4Jnit- 
ed,  they  might  have  presented  a  formidable 
front  even  to  such  an  enemy  as  Hyder. 
But  the  English  commandera,  neglecting 
those  fundamental  rules  of  the  military  art, 
of  which  the  propriety  is  obvious  even  to 
men  who  have  never  received  a  military 
education,  deferred  their  junction,  and  were 
separately  attacked.  Baillie's  detachment 
was  destroyed.  Munro  was  forced  to 
abandon  his  baggage,  to  fling  his  guns  into 
the  tanks,  and  to  save  himsi^lf  by  a  retreat 
which  might  be  called  a  flight  In  three 
weeks  from  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
the  British  i*mpire  in  southern  India  had 
Ijcen  broii|;ht  to  the  vergij  of  ruin.  Only 
a  f(!w  furtine<l  placets  remained  to  us.  The 
glory  of  our  arms  had  departed.    It  was 
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known  that  a  great  French  expedition  might 
soon  be  expected  on  the  coast  of  Coroman- 
deL  England,  beset  by  enemies  on  every 
side,  was  in  no  condition  to  protect  such 
remote  dependencies. 

Then  it  was  that  the  fertile  genins  and 
serene  courage  of  Hastings  achieved  their 
most  signal  triumph.  A  swift  ship  flying 
before  the  south-west  monsoon,  brought  the 
evil  tidings  in  few  days  to  Calcutta.  In 
twenty-four  hours  the  Governor-General 
had  framed  a  complete  plan  of  policy  adapt- 
ed to  the  altered  state  of  affairs.  The 
struggle  with.  Hyder  was  a  stru^le  for  life 
and  death.  All  minor  objects  must  be  sac- 
rificed to  the  preservation  of  the  Camatic. 
The  disputes  with  the  Mahrattas  must  be 
accommodated.  A  large  military  force  and 
8  supply  of  money  must  be  instantly  sent  to 
Mac&as.  But  even  these  measures  would 
be  insufficient,  unless  the  war,  hitherto  so 
grossly  mismanaged,  were  placed  under  the 
direction  of  a  vigorous  mind.  It  was  no 
time  for  trifling.  Hastings  determined  to 
resort  to  an  extreme  exercise  of  power ;  to 
suspend  the  incapable  sovemor  of  Fort  St. 
George,  to  send  Sir  Eyre  Coote  to  oppose 
Hyder,  and  to  entrust  that  distinguished 
general  with  the  whole  administration  of 
Uie  war. 

In  spite  of  the  sullen  opposition  of  Fran- 
cis, who  had  now  recovered  from  his  wound, 
and  had  returned  to  the  Council,  the  Grov- 
ernor- General's  wise  and  firm  policy  was 
approved  by  the  majority  of  the  board. 
The  reinforcements  were  sent  off  with 
sreat  expedition,  and  reached  Madras  be- 
fore the  French  armament  arrived  in  the 
Indian  seas.  Coote,  broken  by  aee  and 
disease,  was  no  longer  the  Coote  of  Wan- 
dewash;  but  he  was  still  a  resolute  and 
skilful  commander.  The  progress  of  Hyder 
was  arrested;  and  in  a  few  months  the 
ffrea^  victory  of  Porto  Novo  retrieved  the 
honour  of  the  English  arms. 

In  the  meantime  Francis  had  returned  to 
England,  and  Hastings  was  now  lefl  perfect- 
ly unfettered.  Wheler  had  gradually  been 
relaxing  in  his  opposition ;  and,  after  the 
departure  of  his  vehement  and  implacable 
coUeague,  co-operated  heartily  with  the 
Governor-General ;  whose  influence  over 
his  counti^'men  in  India,  always  great,  had, 
by  the  vigour  and  success  of  his  recent 
measures,  been  considerably  inc^eased. 

But  though  the  difficulties  arising  from 
factions  within  the  Council  were  at  an  end, 
another  class  of  difficulties  had  become 
more  pressing  than  ever.  The  financial 
embarrassment  was  extreme.  Hastings  had 
to  find  the  means,  not  only  of  carrying  on 


the  government  of  Bengal,  but  of  maintain- 
ing a  most  costly  war  against  both  Indian 
and  European  enemies  in  the  Camatic,  and 
of  making  remittances  to  England.  A  few 
years  before  this  time  he  had  obtained  re- 
lief by  plundering  the  Mogul,  and  enslaviiur 
the  Kohillas ;  nor  were  the  resources  oi  his 
fruitful  mind  by  any  means  exhausted. 

His  first  design  was  on  Benares,  a  city 
which  in  wealth,  population,  dignity,  and 
sanctity,  was  among  the  foremost  of'^  Ana. 
It  was  commonly  believed  that  half  a  mil- 
lion of  human  beings  was  crowded  into  that 
labvrinth  of  lofty  uleys,  rich  with  shrines, 
ana  minarets,  and  balconies,  and  carred 
oriels,  to  which  the  sacred  apes  clang  by 
hundreds.  The  traveller  ooold  scarcely 
make  his  way  through  the  press  of  holy 
mendicants,  and  not  less  holy  bulls.  Hie 
broad  and  stately  flights  of  steps  which  de- 
scended from  these  swarming  haunts  to  tlw 
bathing-places  along  the  Ganges,  were  worn 
every  day  by  the  footsteps  of  an  innumer- 
able multitude  of  worshippers.  The  soboob 
and  temples  drew  crowds  of  pious  Hindoos 
from  every  province  where  the  Brahminieal 
faith  was  known.  Hundreds  of  devotees 
came  thither  every  month  to  die — for  it 
was  believed  that  a  peculiarly  happy  fiile 
awaited  the  man  who  should  pass  from  the 
sacred  city  into  the  sacred  river.  Nor  was 
superstition  the  only  motive  which  allmred 
strangers  to  that  great  metropolis.  Com- 
merce had  as  many  pilgrims  as  religion. 
All  along  the  shores  of  the  venerable  stream, 
lay  great  fleets  of  vessels  laden  widi  lidi 
merchandise.  From  the  looms  of  Benares 
went  forth  the  most  delicate  silkg  thai 
adorned  the  balls  of  St.  James's  and  of  the 
Petit  Trianon ;  and  in  the  bazars,  the  mne- 
lins  of  Ben^,  and  the  sabres  of  OodCt 
were  mingled  with  the  jewels  of  Golcooda, 
and  the  shawls  of  Cashmere.  This  ridi 
capital,  and  the  surrounding  tract,  had  long 
been  under  the  immediate  nde  of  a  Hindoo 
prince,  who  rendered  homage  to  the  Mogul 
emperors.  During  the  great  anareh^  of 
Inaia,  the  lords  of  Benares  became  mde- 
pendent  of  the  court  of  Delhi ;  bat  were 
compelled  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  the 
nabob  of  Oude.  Oppressed  by  this  fomiH 
dable  neighbour,  they  invoked  the  protoe- 
tion  of  the  Elnglish.  The  English  protectioa 
was  given  ;  and  at  length  the  Nabob  Yisiert 
by  a  solemn  treaty,  ceded  all  his  rights  over 
Benares  to  the  Company.  From  uat  that 
the  Rajah  was  the  vassal  of  the  govemmeat 
of  Bengal,  acknowledged  its  snnremaej, 
and  sent  an  annual  tribute  to  Fort  William. 
These  duties  Cheyte  Sing,  the  reigning 
prince,  had  fulfilled  with  strict  panctnalicjr. 
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^  the  precise  nature  of  the  lesal 
relAtioa  between  the  Company  and  the 
Bajah  of  Benares,  there  has  been  much 
warm  and  aente  controversy.  On  the  one 
aide,  it  has  been  maintained,  that  Cheyte 
Sing  was  merely  a  great  subject  on  whom 
tihe  saperior  power  had  a  right  to  call  for 
aid  in  the  necessities  of  the  empire.  On 
the  Other  side,  it  has  been  contended  that 
1m  was  an  independent  prince,  that  the  only 
dhum  which  the  Company  had  upon  him 
wti  for  a  fixed  tribute,  and  that,  while  the 
fixed  tribute  was  regularly  paid,  as  it  as- 
■oredly  was,  the  English  had  no  more  ri^ht 
to  exact  any  further  contribution  from  him, 
than  to  demand  subsidies  from  Holland  or 
DenmariE.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  find 
ftfacedents  and  anaJogies  in  favour  of  either 


Onr  own  impression  is,  that  neither  view 
ia  oorrect.  It  was  too  much  the  habit  of 
Sngiith  politicians  to  take  it  for  granted 
tkat  there  was  in  India  a  known  and  defi- 
nite oonstitntion  by  which  Questions  of  this 
kind  were  to  be  decided.  The  truth  is,  that 
dnrins  the  interval  which  elapsed  between 
the  mU  of  the  house  of  Tamerlane,  and  the 
atebtishment  of  the  British  ascendency, 
there  was  no  constitution.  The  old  order 
of  things  had  passed  away ;  the  new  order 
of  tlungi  was  not  yet  formed.  All  was 
traaaition,  confusion,  obscurity.  Everybody 
kept  hit  head  as  ho  best  misht,  and  scram- 
bled for  whatever  he  could  get.  There 
have  been  similar  seasons  in  Europe.  The 
time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Carlovingian 
ca^are  is  an  instance.  Who  would  think 
of  aerioasliy  discussing  the  question,  what 
extent  of  pecuniary  aid  and  of  obedience 
Hagh  Capet  had  a  constitutional  right  to 
deaMod  from  the  Duke  of  Britanny,  or  the 
Doke  of  Normandy  ?  The  words  *•  consti- 
tutional right '  had,  in  that  state  of  society, 
no  meaning.  If  Hugh  Capet  laid  hands  on 
all  the  poMcssions  of  the  Duke  of  Norman- 
dj,  this  might  be  uniust  and  immoral ;  but 
it  would  not  be  illegal,  in  the  sense  in 
whieh  the  ordinances  of  Charles  the  Tenth 
were  illegal  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Doke  of  Normandy  made  war  on  Hugh 
Capet,  this  might  be  unjust  and  immoral ; 
hot  it  would  not  be  illen:al  in  the  sense  in 
whieh  the  expedition  of  Prince  Louis  Bo- 
naparte was  illegal. 

Very  similar  to  this  was  the  state  of  India 
MX^  years  ago.  Of  the  existing  govem- 
■nnti  not  a  sins;le  one  could  lay  claim  to 
legitimacy,  or  plead  any  other  title  than 
recent  occapation.  There  was  scarcely  a 
paoviaee  in  which  the  real  sovereignty  and 
the  nominal  forereig^ty  were  not  disjoined. 


Titles  and  forms  were  still  retained,  which 
implied  that  the  heir  of  Tamerlane  was  an 
absolute  ruler,  and  that  the  nabobs  of  the 
provinces  were  his  lieutenants.  In  reality, 
he.  was  a  captive.  The  nabobs  were  in 
some  places  independent  princes.  In  other 
places,  as  in  Bengal  and  the  Carnatic,  they 
bad,  like  their  master,  become  mere  phan- 
toms, and  the  Company  was  supreme. 
Among  the  Mahrattas  again,  the  heir  of 
Sevajee  still  kept  the  title  of  rajah ;  but  he 
was  a  prisoner,  and  his  prime  minister,  the 
Peshwa,  had  become  the  hereditary  chief 
of  the  state.  The  Peshwa,  in  his  turn,  was 
fast  sinking  in  the  same  degraded  situation 
to  which  he  had  reduced  the  rajah.  It  was, 
we  believe,  impossible  to  find,  firom  the 
Himalayas  to  Mysore,  a  single  government 
which  was  at  once  de  facto  and  de  Jure  — 
which  possessed  the  physical  means  of  mak- 
ing itself  feared  by  its  neighbours  and  sub- 
jects, and  which  had  at  the  same  time  the 
authority  derived  from  law  and  long  pre- 
scription. 

Hastings    clearly  discerned,   what    was 
hidden  from  most  of  his  contemporaries, 
that  such  a  state  of  things  gave  immense  ad- 
vantages to  a  ruler  of  great  talents  and  few 
scruples.    In  every  international  question 
that  could  arise,  he  had  his  option  between 
the    de  facto    ground    and    the    de   jure 
ground ;  and  the  probability  was  that  one 
of  those  grounds  would  sustain  any  claim 
that  it  might  be  convenient  for  him  to  make, 
and  enable  him  to  resist  any  claim  made  by 
others.     In  every  controversy,  accordingly, 
he  resorted  to  the    plea  which  suited  his 
immediate  purpose,  without  troubling  him- 
self in  the  least  about  consistency ;    and 
thus  he  scarcely  ever  failed  to  find  what,  to 
persons  of  short  memories  and  scanty  infi)r- 
mation,  seemed  to  be  a   justification   for 
what  he  wanted  to  do.     Sometimes  the  na- 
bob of  Bengal  is  a  shadow,  sometimes  a 
monarch;  sometimes  the  vizier  is  a  mere 
deputy,  sometimes  an  independent  poten- 
tate.    If  it  is  expedient  for  the  Company 
to  show  some  legal  title  to  the  revenues  of 
Bengal,  the  grant  under  the  seal   of  the 
Mofful  is  brought  forward  as  an  instrument 
of  the  highest  authority.    When  the  Mogul 
asks  for  the  rents  which  were  reserved  to 
him  by  that  very  grant,  he  is  told  that  he  is 
a  mere  pageant;  that  the  English  power 
rests  on  a  very  different  foundation   from  a 
charter  given  by  him  ;  that  he  is  welcome 
to  plav  at  royalty  as  long  as  he  likes,  hot 
that  he  must  expect  no  tribute  from  the 
real  masters  of  India. 

It  is  tme,  that  it  was  in  the  power  of 
others,  as  well  as  of  Hastings,  to  practise 
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this  legerdemain ;  but  in  the  controvenies 
of  governments,  sophistry  is  of  little  use  un- 
less it  be  backed  by  power.  There  is  a 
principle  which  Hastings  was  fond  of  as- 
serting in  the  strongest  terms,  and  on  which 
he  acted  with  undeviating  steadiness.  It  is 
a  principle  which,  we  must. own,  can  hardly 
be  disputed  in  the  present  state  of  public 
law.  It  is  this  —  that  where  an  ambiguous 
question  arrises  between  two  governments, 
tnere  is,  if  they  cannot  agree,  no  appeal  ex- 
cept to  force,  and  that  tue  opinion  of  the 
strongest  must  prevail.  Almost  every  ques- 
tion was  ambiguous  in  India.  The  English 
government  was  the  strongest  in  India. 
The  consequences  are  obvious.  The  En^ 
lish  government  might  do  exactly  what  it 

chose. 

The  English  government  now  chose  to 
wring  money  out  of  Cheyte  Sing.     It  had 

>  formerly  been  convenient  to  treat  him  as  a 

,  sovereign  prince ;  it  was  now  convenient  to 
treat  him  as  a  subject.  Dexterity  infe- 
rior to  that  of  Hastings  could  easily  find  in 
that  general  chaos  of  laws  and  customs,  ar- 
guments for  either  course.  Hastings  want- 
ed a  great  supply.  It  was  known  that 
Cheyte  Sing  haa  a  laree  revenue,  and  it 
was  suspected  that  he  had  accumulated  a 
treasure.  Nor  was  he  a  favourite  at  Cal- 
cutta. He  had,  when  the  (jovem<M>Gener^ 
al  was  in  great  difficulties,  courted  the  fa- 
vour of  Francis  and  Clavering.  Hastings, 
who,  less  we  believe  from  evil  passions  than 
from  policy,  seldom  left  an  injury  unpun- 
ished, was  not  sorry  that  the  ftte  of  Cheyte 
Sing  should  teach  neighbouring  princes  the 
same  lesson  which  the  fate  Nuncomar  had 
ali«ady  impressed  on  the  inhabitants  of 
Bengal 

In  1778,  on  the  first  breaking  out  of  the 
war  with  France,  Cheyte  Sin<r  was  called 
upon  to  pay,  in  addition  to  his  fixed  tribute, 
an  extraordinary  contribution  of  £50,000. 
In  1789,  an  equal  sum  was  exacted.  In 
1780,  the  demand  was  renewed.  Cheyte 
Sing,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  indtdg- 
ence,  secretly  offered  the  Grovemor-Greneral 
a  bribe  of  £20,000.  Hastings  took  the 
money ;  and  his  enemies  have  maintained 
that  he  took  it  intending  to  keep  it.    He 

•  certainly  concealed  the  transaction,  for  a 
time,  both  from  the  council  in  Bengal,  and 
from  the  IHrectoJs  at  home;  nor  did  he 
ever  give  any  satisfactory  reason  for  the 

.  concealment.  Public  spirit,  or  the  fear  of 
detection,  however,  determined  him  to  with- 
stand the  temptation.  He  paid  over  the 
bribe  to  the  Company's  treasury,  and  in- 
sisted the  Rajah  should  instantlr  comply 
with  the  demands  of  the  English  govern- 


ment. The  Rajah,  afker  the  fashion  of  his 
countrymen,  shufBed,  solicited,  and  pleaded 
poverty.  The  grasp  of  Hastings  was  not 
to  be  BO'  eltided.  He  added  aBOtber  £lO,- 
000  as  a  fine  fbr  delay,  and  .sent  troops  to 
exact  the  money. 

The  money  was  paid.  But  this  was  not 
enough.  The  late  events  in  the  south  of 
India  had  increased  the  financial  embarrass- 
ments of  the  Company.  Hastings  was  de- 
termined to  plunder  Cheyte  Sing,  and,  fbr 
that  end,  to  fasten  a  quarrel  on  nim.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Rajah  was  now  required  to 
keep  a  body  of  cavalry  ^lor  the  service  of 
the  Britishvovemment.  He  objected  and 
evaded.  This  was  exactly  what  the  Got- 
emor-General  wanted.  lie  had  now  a  pre- 
text fbr  treating  the  wealthiest  oi  his  Tasrals 
as  a  criminal.  *  I  resolved,'  these  are  tbe 
words  of  Hastings  hhnself,  ^  to  draw  from  his 
guilt  the  means  o£  relief  to  the  CompanVs 
distresses — to  make  him  pay  largely  far  am 
pardon,  or  to  exact  a  severe  vengeance  fiyr 
past  delinquency.'  The  plan  was  simply 
this  —  to  demand  larger  and  larger  contri- 
butions, tin  the  Ri^ah  should  be  driTen  to 
remonstrate,  then  to  call  his  remonstrance 
a  crime,  and  to  punish  him  by  oonfipealiiig 
all  his  possessions. 

Cheyte  Sing  was  in  the  greatest  dimi^. 
He  offered  £200,000  to  propitiate  the  Brit- 
ish government.  But  Joastinss  replied, 
that  nothing  less  than  half  a  million  would 
be  accepted.  Nay,  he  began  to  think  of  sell- 
ing Benares  to  Oude,  as  he  had  formerly 
S0&  Allahabad  and  Rohilcund.  The  nuit- 
ter  was  one  which  could  not  be  well  man- 
aged at  a  distance ;  and  Hastings  reiolTed 
to  visit  Benares. 

Cheyte  Sing  received  his  liege  lord  with 
every  mark  ot  reverence ;  came  near  sixty 
miles,  with  his  guards,  to  meet  and  eaoort 
the  illustrious  visitor;  and  expressed  hit 
deep  concern  at  the  displeasure  of  the  Eiif^ 
lish.  He  even  took  off  his  turban,  and  laid 
it  in  the  lap  of  Hastings —  a  eeitare  which 
in  India  marks  the  most  prcnonnd  rabmia- 
sion  and  devotion.  Hastings  behaved  with 
cold  and  repulsive  severity.  Having  ar- 
rived at  Benares,  he  sent  to  the  Riyah  a 
paper  containing  the  demands  of  the  gov^ 
ernment  of  Bengal.  The  Rajah,  in  reply, 
attempted  to  clear  himself  from  the  acema- 
tions  brought  against  him.  Hastings,  who 
wanted  money  and  not  excuses,  was  not  to 
be  put  off  by  the  ordinary  artifices  of  east- 
ern negotiation.  He  instantly  ordered  the 
Rajah  to  be  arrested,  and  placed  under  the 
custody  of  two  companies  of  sepoys. 

In  taking  these  strong  measures,  Hastmcs 
scarcely  showed  his  nsnal  judgment.    It  is ' 
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probable  that,  baying  bad  little  opportuni- 
ty ^  personallj  oboerving  any  part  of  the 
population  of  India,  except  the  Bengalees, 
he  wiis  not  ftiilf  aware  of  the  differenoe  be- 
tween their  character  and  that  of  the  tribes 
which  inhabit  the  upper  provinces.  He 
was  now  in  a  land  far  more  favourable  to 
the  Tigoar  of  the  human  frame,  than  the 
Delta  of  the  Granges ;  in  a  land  fruitful  of 
•oldien,  who  have  been  found  worthy  to 
Ibllow  Enclish  battalions  to  the  charge,  and 
into  the  breach.  The  Raiah  was  popular 
smong  bis  subjects.  His  administration  had 
been  nuld ;  and  the  prosperity  of  the  dis- 
trict which  he  governed  presented  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  depressed  state  of  Bahar, 
under  cor  rule — a  still  more  striking  con- 
traat  to  the  misery  of  the  provinces  which 
were  cnrted  by  the  tyranny  of  the  Nabob 
Visier.  The  national  and  religious  preju- 
dices with  which  the  English  were  regarded 
tlnx^hont  India,  were  peculiarly  mtense 
in  the  metropolis  of  the  Brabminical  super- 
■tilioii. ,  It  can  therefore  scarcely  be  doubt- 
ed that  the  Governor-General,  before  he 
outraged  the  dignity  of  Cheyte  Sing  by  an 
■nest,  ought  to  have  assembled  a  force  .ca- 
pift>1e  of  bearing  dpwn  all  opposition.  This 
nad  not  been  done.  The  bandfhl  of  sepoys 
who  attended  Hastings,  would  probably 
hare  been  sufficient  to  overawe  Moorsheda- 
bad,  or  the  Black  town  of  Calcutta.  But 
Aey  were  unequal  to  a  conflict  with  the 
haray  rsbhle  of  Benares.  The  streets  sur- 
roanding  the  palace  were  filled  by  an  im- 
menae  multituae ;  of  whom  a  large  propor- 
tioD,  as  is  usual  in  upper  India,  wore  arms. 
The  tnmalt  became  a  fight,  and  the  fight  a 
m—irrr.  The  English  officers  defended 
themselves  with  desperate  courage  against 
overwhelming  numbers,  and  fell,  as  became 
them,  sword  in  hand.  The  sepoys  were  butch- 
ered. The  gates  were  forced.'  The  captive 
prince,  neglected  by  his  jailors  during  the 
eonfiision,  discovered  an  outlet  which  open- 
ed on  the  precipitous  bank  of  the  Ganges, 
let  himself  down  to  the  water  by  a  strms 
made  of  the  turbans  of  his  attendants,  found 
a  boat  and  escaped  to  the  opposite  shore. 

If  Hastings  had,  by  indiscreet  violence, 
bfonght  himself  into  a  difficult  and  perilous 
aitoataon,  it  is  only  just  to  acknowledge, 
that  he  extricated  himself  with  even  more 
tlian  his  usual  ability  and  presence  of 
mind.  He  had  only  nfty  men  with  him. 
The  building  in  which  he  had  taken  up  his 
randence  was  on  every  side  blockailed  by 
the  insai^nts.  But  his  fortitude  remained 
naihaken.  The  Kajah  from  the  other  side 
of  the  river  sent  apologies  and  liberal  offers. 
They  were  not  even  answered.    Some  sub- 


tle and  enterprising  men  were  found  who 
undertook  to  pass  through  the  throng  of 
enemies,  and  to  convey  the  intelligence  of 
the  late  events  to  the  English  cantonments. 
It  is  the  fashion  of  the  natives  of  India  to 
wear  large  ear-rings  of  gold.  When  they 
travel,  the  rings  are  laid  aside  lest  they  shonla 
tempt  some  gan^  of  robbers ;  and,  m  place 
of  the  ring,  a  quill  or  a  roll  of  paper  is  in- 
serted in  the  orifice  to  prevent  it  from  clos- 
ing. Hastings  placed  in  the  ears  of  his  mes- 
sengers letters  rolled  up  in  the  smallest  com- 
pass. Some  of  these  letters  were  addressed 
to  the  commanders  of  the  English  troops. 
One  was  written  to  assure  his  wife  of  his 
safety.  One  was  to  the  envoy  whom  he  had 
sent  to  negotiate  with  the  Mahrattas.  In- 
structions for  'the  negotiation  were  need- 
ed ;  and  the  Governor-General  framed  them 
in  that  situation  of  extreme  danger,  with  as 
much  composure  as  if  he  had  been  writing 
in  his  palace  at  Calcutta. 

Things,  however,  were  not  yet  at  the 
worst  An  English  officer  of  more  spirit 
than  judgment,  eager  to  distinguish  himself, 
made  a  premature  attack  on  the  insurgents 
beyond  the  river.  His  troops  were  entan- 
gled in  narrow  streets,  and  assailed  by  a 
fiirious  population.  He  fell,  with  many  of 
his  men ;  and  the  survivors  were  forced  to 
retire. 

This  event  produced  the  effect  which  has 
never  failed  to  follow  every  check,  however 
slight,  sustained  in  India  by  the  Englbh 
arms.  For  hundreds  of  miles  round,  the 
whole  country  was  in  commotion.  The 
entire  population  of  the  district  of  Benares 
took  arms.  The  fields  were  abandoned  by 
the  husbandmen,  who  thronged  to  defend 
their  prince.  The  infection  spread  to  Oude. 
The  oppressed  people  of  that  province  rose 
up  against  the  Nabob  Vizier,  refused  to  pay 
their  imposts,  and  put  the  revenue  officers 
to  flight  Even  Bahar  was  ripe  for  revolt 
The  nopes  of  Cheyte  Sing  began  to  rise. 
Instead  of  implorine  mercy  in  the  humble 
style  of  a  vassal,  he  began  to  talk  the  lan- 
guage of  a  conquercr,  and  threatened,  it 
was  said,  to  sweep  the  white  usurpers  out 
of  the  land.  But  the  English  troops  were 
now  assembling  fast.  The  officers,  and  even 
the  private  men,  regarded  the  Governor- 
General  with  enthusiastic  attachment,  and 
fiew  to  his  aid  with  an  alacrity  which,  -as  he 
boasted,  had  never  'been  shown  on  any 
other  occasion.  Major  Popham,  a  brave  and 
skilful  soldier,  who  had  highly  distinguished 
himself  in  the  Mahratta  war,  and  in  whom 
the  Grovemor-Greneral  reposed  the  greatest 
confidence,  took  the  command. 

The  tumultuary  army  of  the  Rajah  was 
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puttoroat.  His  fiifltnesses  were  stormed.  In 
a  few  hours,  above  thirty  thousand  men  left 
his  standard,  and  returned  to  their  ordinary 
avocations.  The  unhappy  prince  fled  from 
bis  country  for  ever.  His  teir  domaiu  was 
added  to  the  British  dominions.  One  of  his 
relations  indeed  was  appointed  rajah ;  but 
the  Rajah  of  Benares  was  henceforth  to  be, 
like  the  Nabob  of  Bengal,  a  mere  pensioner. 

By  this  revolution,  an  addition  of  £200,- 
000  a-year  was  made  to  the  revenues  of  the 
Company.  But  the  immediate  relief  was 
not  as  great  as  had  been  expected.  The 
treasure  laid  up  by  Cheyte  Sing  had  been 
popularly  estimated  at  a  million  sterling, 
it  turned  out  to  be  about  a  fourth  part  of 
that  sum ;  and,  such  as  it  was,  it  was  seized 
and  divided  as  prize-money  by  the  army. 

Disappointed  in  his  expectations  from 
Benares,  Hasting  was  more  violent  than 
he  would  otherwise  have  been,  in  his  deal- 
ings with  Oude.  Sujah  Dowlah  had  long 
been  dead.  His  son  and  successor,  Asaph- 
ul-Dowlah,  was  one  of  the  weakest  and 
most  vicious  even  of  eastern  princes.  His 
life  was  divided  between  torpid  repose,  and 
the  most  odious  forms  of  sensuality.  In  his 
court  there  was  boundless  waste ;  through- 
out his  dominions,  wretchedness  and  disor- 
der. He  had  been,  under  the  skilful  man- 
agement of  the  English  government,  gradu- 
ally sinking  from  the  rank  of  an  indepen- 
dent prince  to  that  of  a  vassal  of  the  Com- 
pany. It  was  only  by  the  help  of  a  British 
brigade  that  he  could  be  secure  from  the 
aggressions  of  neighbors  who  despised  his 
weakness,  and  from  the  vengeance  of  sub- 
jects who  detested  his  tyranny.  A  brigade 
was  furnished ;  and  he  engaged  to  defray 
the  charge  of  paying  and  maintaining  it. 
From  that  time  nis  independence  was  at  an 
end.  Hastings  was  not  a  man  to  lose  the 
advantage  which  he  had  thus  gained.  The 
Nabob  soon  began  to  complain  of  the  bur- 
den which  he  had  undertaken  to  bear. 
His  revenues,  he  said,  were  falling  off;  his 
servants  were  unpaid ;  he  could  no  longer 
support  the  expense  of  the  arrangement 
which  he  had  sanctioned.  Hastings  would 
not  listen  to  these  representations.  The 
Vizier,  he  said,  had  invited  the  Govern- 
ment of  Bengal  to  send  him  troops,  and  had 
promised  to  pay  for  them.  The  troops  had 
oeen  sent.  How  long  the  troops  were  to 
remain  in  Oude,  was  a  matter  not  settled 
by  the  treaty.  It  remained,  therefore,  to 
be  settled  between  the  contracting  parties. 
But  the  contracting  parties  differed.  Who 
then  must  decide  ?    The  stron^t. 

Hastings  also  argued  that,  it  the  English 
force  was  withdrawn,  Oude  would  certainly 


become  a  prey  to  aaarohy,  and  would  pro- 
bably be  overrun  bv  a  Mahratta  army. 
That  the  finances  of  Oude  were  embai^ 
rassed,  he  admitted.  Bnt  he  contended, 
not  without  reason,  that  the  embarrassment 
was  to  be  attributed  to  the  incapacity  and 
vices  of  Asaph-ul-Dowlah  himself  and  that, 
if  less  were  spent  on  the  troops,  the  only 
effect  would  be  that  more  would  be  squan* 
dered  on  worthless  favourites.  Hastings 
had  intended,  after  settling  the  affiurs  of 
Benares,  to  visit  Lucknow,  and  there  to 
confer  with  Asaph-nl-Dowlah.  Bnt  the  ob- 
sequious courtesy  of  the  Nabob  Yizier  pre- 
vented that  visit.  With  a  small  train  he 
hastened  to  meet  the  Grovemor-GeneraL 
An  interview  took  place  in  the  fortrev 
which,  from  the  crest  of  the  precipitous  rock 
of  Chunar,  looks  down  on  the  waters  of  the 
Ganges. 

At  first  sight  it  might  appear  impossible 
that  the  negotiation  should  come  to  an  ami- 
cable close.  Hastings  wanted  an  extraor- 
dinary supply  of  money.  Asaph-ul-Dowlah 
wanted  to  obtain  a  remission  of  what  he 
already  owed.  Such  a  difference  seemed 
to  admit  of  no  compromise.  There  wat, 
however,  one  course  satisfactory  to  both 
sides,  one  course  by  which  it  was  possible  to 
relieve  the  finances  both  of  Oude  and  o£ 
Bengal ;  and  that  course  was  adopted*  It 
was  simply  this  —  that  the  Governor- Gen- 
eral and  the  Nabob  Vizier  should  join  to 
rob  a  third  party ;  and  the  third  party  whom 
they  determined  to  rob  was  the  parent  d 
one  of  the  robbers. 

The  mother  of  the  late  Nabob,  and  bis 
wife,  who  was  the  mother  of  the  present 
Nabob,  were  known  as  the  Begums  or  Prin- 
cesses of  Oude.  They  had  possessed  sreat 
influence  over  Sujah  Dowlan,  and  had,  at 
his  death,  been  left  in  possession  of  a  splen- 
did dotation.  The  domains  of  which  they 
received  the  rents  and  administered  th!e 
government  were  of  wide  extent.  The 
treasure  hoarded  by  the  late  Nabob  — a 
treasure  which  was  probably  estimated  at 
nearly  three  millions  sterling  —  was  in  their 
hands.  They  continued  to  occamr  his  fii- 
vourite  palace  at  Fyzabad,  the  JSeautifuI 
Dwelling ;  while  Asaph-ul-Dowlah  held  his 
court  in  the  stately  Lucknow,  which  he  had 
built  for  himself  on  the  shores  of  the  Goomti, 
and  had  adorned  with  noble  mosques  aad 
colleges. 

Auiph-ul-Dowlah  had  already  extorted 
considerable  sums  from  his  mother.  She 
had  at  length  appealed  to  the  English ;  and 
the  English  had  interfered.  A  sotemn  com- 
pact had  been  made,  by  which  she  con- 
sented to  give  her  son  some  pecuniary 
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anee,  and  he  in  his  torn  promised  never  to 
commit  any  further  invasion  of  her  ri<;hts. 
Hui  eompact  was  formally  jparantied  bv 
the  gpviTDmcnt  of  Ben^l.  Bnt  times  had 
chuged ;  money  was  wanted ;  and  the 
power  which  had  given  the  guarantee  was 
DOtaihamcd  to  instigate  the  spoiler. 

It  was  necessary  to  find  some  pretext  for 

a  oonfiscation,  inconsistent  not  merely  with 

plighted  fiuth  —  not  merely  with  the  ordi- 

Dirr  roles  of  humanity  and  justice  —  but 

witL  that  great  law  oi  filial  piety,  which, 

tfttiB  the  wildest  tribes  of  sava^  —  even 

ia  those  more  desraded  communities  which 

wither  under  the  influence  of  a  corrupt  half- 

ciTiliation  —  retains   a  certain   authority 

ovtt  the  human  mind.     A  pretext  was  the 

1m  thing  that  Hastings  was  likely  to  want. 

Tbe  binnection  at  Benares  had  produced 

datorbances  in  Oude.     These  disturbances 

itwu  convenient  to  impute  to  the  Prin- 

emtu.    Evidence  for  the  imputation  there 

was  scarcely  an  v  ;  unless  reports  wandering 

fion  one  mouth  to  another,  and  gaining 

fODething  by  every  transmission,  may  be 

eailed  evidence.    The  accused  were  fur- 

oisbed  with  no  charge ;  they  were  permitted 

to  Bake  no  defence ;  for  the  Grovemor-Gren- 

cnl  wiaely  considered,  that  if  he  tried  them, 

ha  might  not  be  able  to  find  a  sround  for 

evndering  them.  It  Was  agreed  between 
n  and  the  Nabob  Vizier,  that  the  noble 
ladiei  should,  by  a  sweeping  measure  of 
eonfiication,  bo  stripped  of  their  domains 
and  treasures  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
pany: and  that  the  sums  thus  obtained 
skoold  be  accented  by  the  government  of 
Bengal  in  satisfaction  of  its  claims  on  the 
gOTemment  of  Oude. 

While  Asaph-ul-Dowlah  was  at  Chunar, 
he  was  completely  subiugated  by  the  clear 
and  commanding  intellect  of  the  £nglish 


.  But  when  they  had  separated, 
he  began  to  reflect  with  uneasiness  on  the 
engagements  into  which  he  had  entered. 
ma  mother  and  grandmother  protested  and 
implored.  His  heart,  deeply  corrupted  by 
abeolnte  power  and  licentious  plcaiture?,  yet 
not  naturally  unfeeling,  failed  him  in  this 
crisia.  Even  the  English  residents  at  Luck- 
DOWy  though  hitherto  devoted  to  nastin<:rs, 
shrank  from  extreme  iiiea:iures.  But  the 
Goremor-General  was  inexorable.  He 
wrote  to  the  resident  in  terms  of  the  great- 
eat  sererity,  and  declared  that,  if  the  spolia- 
tion  which  had  been  a^^rt  cd  upon  were  not 
imtantly  carried  into  etTect,  he  would  him- 
adf  go  to  Luck  now,  and  do  that  from  which 
fceoler  minds  recoiUitl  with  dismay.  The 
reaidrnt.  thus  menaced,  waited  on  his  ILgh- 
and  insisted  that  the  treaty  of  Chunar 


should  be  carried  into  full  and  immediate 
efiect.  -  Asaph-ul-Dowlah  yielded  —  mnk- 
ing  at  the  same  time  a  solemn  protestation, 
that  he  yielded  to  compulsion.  Tlie  lands 
were  resumed  ;  but  the  treasure  was  not  so 
easily  obtained.  It  was  necessary  to  use 
force.  A  body  of  the  Company's  troops 
marched  to  Fyzabad,  and  ibix'ed  the  gates 
of  the  palace.  The  princesses  were  confined 
to  their  own  apartments.  But  still  they 
refiised  to  submit.  Some  more  stringent 
mode  of  coercion  was  to  be  found.  A  mode 
was  found,  of  which,  even  at  this  distance 
of  time,  we  cannot  speak  without  shame 
and  sorrow. 

There  were  at  Fyzabad  two  ancient  men 
belonging  to  that  unhappy  class  which  a 
practice  of  immemorial  antiquity  in  the 
East  has  excluded  fix>m  the  pleasures  of 
love,  and  from  the  hope  of  posterity.  It 
has  always  been  held  in  Asiatic  courts, 
that  bein^  thus  estranged  from  sympathy 
with  their  kind  are  those  whom  princes 
may  most  safely  trust  Sujah  Dowlah  had 
been  of  this  opinion.  He  had  given  his 
entire  confidence  to  the  two  eunuchs ;  and 
after  his  death  thev  remained  at  the  head 
of  the  household  of  his  widow. 

These  men  were,  by  the  orders  of  the 
British  government,  seized,  imprisoned, 
ironed,  starved  almost  to  death,  in  order  to 
extort  money  from  the  princesses.  Ailer 
they  had  been  two  months  in  confinement, 
their  ^  health  gave  way.  They  implored 
permission  to  take  a  little  exercise  m  the 
garden  of  their  prison.  The  officer  who 
was  in  charjie  of  them  stated,  that  if  they 
were  allowed  this  indulgence,  there  was  not 
the  smallest  chance  of  their  escaping,  and 
that  their  irons  really  added  nothing  to  the 
security  of  the  custody  in  which  they  were 
kept.  He  did  not  understand  the  plan  of 
bis  superiors.  Their  object  in  these  inflic- 
tions was  not  security,  but  torture  ;  and  all 
mitigation  was  refused.  Yet  this  was  not 
the  worst.  It  was  resolved  by  an  English 
government  that  these  two  infirm  old  men 
should  be  delivered  to  the  tormentors.  For 
that  purpose  they  were  removetl  to  Luck- 
now.  What  horrors  their  dungeon  there 
witnessed  can  only  be  guessed.  But  there 
remains  on  the  records  of  Parliament  this 
letter,  written  by  a  British  resident  to  a 
British  soldier :  — 

^  Sir,  the  Nabob  having  detennined  to 
inflict  corporal  punishment  u[Kin  the  pri- 
soners under  your  guanl,  this  is  to  desire 
that  his  officers,  when  they  shall  come,  may 
have  free  access  to  the  prisoners,  and  be 
permitted  to  do  with  them  as  they  shall  see 
proper.' 
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While  these  barbarities  were  perpetrated 
at  Lucknow,  the  princesses  were  still  under 
duresse  at  Fyzabad.  Food  was  allowed  to 
enter  their  apartments  only  in  such  scanty 
quantities,  that  their  female  attendants 
were  in  danger  of  perishing  with  hunger. 
Month  after  month  this  cruelty  continued, 
till  at  lenorth,  after  twelve  hundred  thous- 
and pounds  had  been  wrung  out  of  the 
princesses,  Hastings  began  to  think  that  he 
had  really  got  to  the  bottom  of  their  reye- 
nne,  and  that  no  rigour  could  extort  more. 
Then  at  lenn:th  the  wretched  men  who 
were  detainea  at  Lucknow  regained  their 
liberty.  When  their  irons  were  knocked 
off,  and  the  doors  of  their  prison  opened, 
their  quivering  Jips,  the  tears  which  ran 
down  their  cheeks,  and  the  thanksgivings 
which  they  poured  forth  to  the  common 
Father  of  Mussulmans  and  Christians,  melt- 
ed even  the  stout  hearts  of  the  English 
warriors  who  stood  by. 

There  is  a  man  to  whom  the  conduct  of 
Hiistings,  through  the  whole  of  these  pro- 
ceedings, appears  not  only  excusable  but 
laudable.  There  is  a  man  who  tells  us, 
*•  that  he  must  really  be  pardoned  if  he  ven- 
tures to  characterize  as  something  pre- 
eminently ridiculous  and  wicked,  the  sensi- 
bility which  would  balance  against  the  pres- 
ervation of  British  India  a  little  personal 
suffering,  which  was  applied  only  so  long 
aa  the  sufferers  refusdd  to  deliver  up  a  por- 
tion of  that  wealth,  the  whole  of  which 
their  own  and  their  mistresses'  treason  had 
forfeited.'  We  cannot,  we  must  own,  envy 
the  reverend  biographer,  either  his  singular 
notion  of  what  constitutes  pre-eminent 
wickedness,  or  his  equally  singular  percep- 
tion of  the  pre-eminently  ridiculous.  Is 
this  the  generosity  of  an  English  soldier  ? 
Is  this  the  charity  of  a  Christian  priest? 
Could  neither  of  Mr.  Gleig's  professions 
teach  him  the  very  rudibaents  of  morality  ? 
Or  it  morality  a  thing  which  may  be  well 
enough  in  sermons,  but  which  has  «iothing 
to  do  with  biography  ?     « 

But  we  must  not  forget  to  do  justice  to 
Sir  Elijah  Im{>ey's  conduct  on  this  occasion. 
It  was  not  indeed  easy  for  him  to  intrude 
himself  into  a  business  so  entirely  blien  from 
all  his  official  duties.  But  there  was  some- 
thing inexpressibly  alluring,  we  must  sup- 
pose, in  the  peculiar  rankness  of  the  infamy 
which  was  then  to  be  got  at  Lucknow.  He 
hurried  thither  as  fast  as  relays  of  palankin- 
bearers  could  carry  him.  A  crowd  of  peo- 
ple came  before  him  with  affidavits  against 
the  Begums,  ready  drawn  in  their  bands. 
Those  affidavits  he  did  not  read.  The 
greater  part  indeed,  ho  could  not  read ;  for 


they  were  in  Persian  and  Hindostanee,  and 
no  interpreter  was  employed.  He  adminis- 
tered the  oath  to  the  deponents,  with  all 
possible  expedition ;  and  asked  not  a  single 
question,  not  even  whether  they  had  pemrod- 
the  statements  to  which  they  swore.  This 
work  performed,  he  sot  again  into  his  palan- 
kin,  and  posted  baox  to  Calcutta,  to  be  in 
time  for  the  opening  of  term.  The  cause 
was  one  which,  by  his  own  confession,  lay 
altogether  out  of  his  jurisdiction.  Under 
the  charter  of  justice,  he  had  no  more  right 
to  inquire  into  crimes  committed  by  natives 
in  Oude,  than  the  Lord  President  of  the 
Court  of  Session  of  Scotland  to  hold  an 
assize  at  Exeter.  He  had  no  right  to  try 
the  Begums,  nor  did  he  pretend  to  try  them. 
With  what  object,  then,  did  he  undertake 
so  long  a  journey?  Evidently  in  order 
that  he  might  give,  in  an  irregular  manner, 
that  sanction  which  in  a  regular  manner  he 
could  not  give,  to  the  crimes  of  those  who 
had  recently  hired  him ;  and  in  order  that  a 
confused  mass  of  testimony  which  he  did  not 
sift,  which  he  did  not  even  read,  might  ac- 
quire an  authority  not  properly  belonging  to 
(t,  from  the  signature  of  the  highest  judicial 
functionary  in  India. 

The  time  was  apph>aching,  however, 
when  he  was  to  be  stripped  of  that  robe 
which  has,  never  since  the  Revolution,  been 
disji;raced  so  foully  as  by  him.  The  stito  of 
India  had  for  some  time  occupied  much  of 
the  attention  of  the  British  parliament. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  American  war, 
two  committees  of  the  Commons  sat  on. 
Eastern  affairs.  In  the  one  Edmund  Burke 
took  the  lead.  The  other  was  under  the 
presidency  of  the  able  and  versatile  Henrr 
Dundas,  then  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland. 
Great  as  are  the  changes  which,  during  the 
last  sixty  years,  have  taken  place  in  our 
Asiatic  dominions,  the  reports  which  thoM 
committees  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House 
will  still  be  found  most  interesting  and  in- 
structive. 

There  was  as  yet  no  connection  between 
the  Company  and  either  of  the  great  par- 
ties in  the  state.  The  ministers  had  no  mo- 
tives to  defend  Indian  abuses.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  was  for  their  interest  to  show,  if 
possible,  that  the  government  and  patronage 
of  our  Oriental  Empire  might,  with  advant- 
age, be  transferred  to  themselves.  The 
votes,  therefore,  which,  in  consequence  of 
the  reports  made  by  the  two  committees, 
were  passed  by  the  Commons,  breathed  the 
spirit  of  stem  and  indignant  justice.  The 
severest  epithets  were  applied  to  several  of 
the  measures  of  Hastings,  especially  to  the 
Rohilla  war;  and  it  was  resolved,  on  the 
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noiioQ  of  Mr.  Dandas,  that  the  Company 

ooriil  to  recall  a  Goyemor-Greneral  who 

hid  brought  such  calaaiities  on  the  Indian 

^•oplvand  such  dariioaour  on  the  British 

rame.    An  act  was  passed  for  limiting  the 

Tvbdietion  of  the   Supreme  -  Court.    The 

wrniB  which  Hastings  had  made  with  the 

GhMf  Justice  was  condemned  in  the  strong- 

ot  tarns ;  and  an  address  was  presented  to 

the  king,  praying  that  Impoy  might  be  or- 

dmd  home  to  answer  for  his  misdeeds. 

Impey  was  recalled  by  a  letter  from  the 
Seeretary  of  State.  But  the  proprietors  of 
India  stock  resolutely  refused  to  dismiss 
BMtmgs  from  their  service ;  and  passed  a 
nnhtion  affirming,  what  was  undeniably 
tiMf  that  they  were  entrusted  by  law  with 
tks  right  of  naming  and  removing  their 
Gofenor-General ;  and  that  they  were  not 
bond  to  obey  the  directions  of  a  single 
hueh  of  the  l^;;islature  with  respect  to 
Meb  nomination  or  removal. 

TbM  supported  by  his  employers,  Hast- 
ily remained  at  the  head  of  the  govem- 
■tot  of  Bengal  till  the  spring  of  1785.    His 
idiiiiinrtration,    so    eventful    and   stormy, 
closed   in    almost   perfect   nuiet.    In  the 
OooDcil  there  was  no  regular  opposition 
to  hif  measures.    Peace  was  restored  to 
India.    The    Mahratta    war   had   ceased. 
Hjder  was  no  more.    A  treaty  had  been 
eOBolnded  with  his  son,  Tipppo;  and  the 
Ovnatic  had  been  evacuated  b}"  the  armies 
of    llTSore.      Since    the    termination    of 
the    American    war,    England    had    no 
Buropean  enemy  or  rival  in  the  Eastern 

On  a  general  review  of  the  long  adminis- 
tration of  Hastings,  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
thai  aeainst  the  great  crimes  by  which  it  is 
blemisbed,  we  have  to  set  off  great  public 
services.  England  had  passed  through  a 
poiiloos  crisis.  She  stil),  indeed,  main- 
tained her  place  in  the  foremost  rank  of 
Snropean  powers;  and  the  manner  in 
wUcn  she  had  defended  herself  against 
finrfiil  odds,  had  inspired  surrounding  na- 
tions with  a  high  oj)inion  both  of  her  spirit 
and  of  her  strength.  Nevertheless,  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  exoopt  one,  she  bad  been 
a  loeer.  Not  only  had  she  been  compelled 
to  acknowledge  the  in<lepen<lenoe  of  thir- 
teen colonies  peopled  by  her  children,  and 
to  conciliate  the  Irish  by  giving  up  the  right 
of  legislating  for  them ;  but,  in  the  Medi- 
torranean,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the 
eoait  of  Africa,  on  the  continent  of  Amer- 
ieai  ihe  had  been  compelled  to  cede  the 
ftvits  of  her  victories  in  former  wars. 
Spain  regained  Minorca  and  Florida; 
France  regained  Senegal,  Goree,  and  seve- 


ral West  India  Islands.  The  only  quarter 
of  the  world  in  which  Britain  had  lost 
nothing,  was  the  quarter  in  which  her  intei^ 
ests  had  been  committed  to  the  care  of 
EEastangs.  In  spite  of  the  utmost  exertions 
both  of  European  and  Asiatic  enemies,  the 
power  of  our  country  in  the  East  had  been 
greatly  augmented.  Benares  was  sub- 
jected ;  the  Nabob  Vizier  reduced  to  vas- 
salage. That  our  influence  had  been  thus 
extended,  nay,  that  Fort  William  and  Fort 
St  George  had  not  been  occupied  by  hos- 
tile armies,  was  owinj;,  if  we  may  trust  the 
general  voice  of  the  English  in  India,  to  the 
skill  and  resolution  of  Hastings. 

His  internal  administration,  with  all  its 
blemishes,  gives  him  a  title^to  be  considered 
as  one  of  uie  most  remarkable  men  in  onr 
history.     He  dissolved  the  double  govern- 
ment.    He  transferred  the  direction  of  af- 
fairs to  English  hands.     Out  of  a  frightful 
anarchy,  he  educed  at  least  a  rude  and  im- 
perfect order.     The  whole  organization  hy 
which  justice  was  dispensed,  revenue  col- 
lected, peace  maintained,  throughout  a  ter- 
ritory not  inferior  in  population  to  the  do- 
minions of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  or  of  the 
Emperor  Joseph,  was  created  and  superin- 
tended W  him.    He  boasted  that    every 
puplic  office,  without  exception,  which  ex- 
isted when  he  led  Bengal  was  his  work.    It 
is  quite  true  that  this  system,  af>er  all  the 
improvements  suggested  by  the  experience 
of  sixty  years,  still  needs  improvement; 
and  that  it  was  at  first  far  more  defective 
than  it  now  is.     But  whoever  seriously  con- 
siders what  it  is  to  construct  from  the  be- 
ginning the  whole  of  a  machine  so  vast  and 
complex  as  a  government;,  will  allow  that 
what  Hastings  effected  deserves  high  admi- 
ration.    To  compare   the  most  celebrated 
European  ministers  to  him,  seems  to  us  as 
unjust  as  it  would  be  to  compare  the  best 
baker  in  London  with  Robinson   Crusoe; 
who,  before  he  could  bake  a  single  loaf, 
had  to  make  his  plough  and  his  harrow,  his 
fences  and  his  scarecroi^,  his  sickle  and  his 
flail,  his  mill  and  his  oven. 

The  just  fame  of  Hastings  rises  still  higher, 
when  we  reflect  that  he  was  not  bred  a  states- 
man ;  that  he  was  sent  from  school  to  a 
counting-house ;  and  that  he  was  employed 
during  the  prime  of  his  manhood  as  a  com- 
mercial agent  far  from  all  intellectual  society. 

Nor  must  we  forget  that  all,  or  almost  all, 
to  whom,  when  placed  at  the  head  of  aflairs. 


he  could  applv  for  assistance,  were  persons 
who  owed  as  little  as  himself,  or  less  than 
himself,  to  education.  A  minister  in  En- 
rope  iinds  himself,  on  the  first  day  on  which 
he  commences  his  functions,  surrounded  by 
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experienced  public  serrants,  the  depoeitaries 
of  official  traditions.  Hastings  han  no  such 
help.  His  own  reflection,  his  own  enci]^, 
were  to  supply  the  place  of  all  Dowmnfir 
street  and  Somerset  House.  Having  had 
no  facilities  for  )oarnin<:^,  he  was  forced  to 
teach.  He  had  first  to  form  himself,  and 
then  to  form  his  instruments ;  and  this  not 
in  a  single  department,  but  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  the  administration*. 

It  must  be  added  that,  while  engaged  in 
this  most  arduous  task,  he  was  constantly 
trammelled  by  orders  from  home,  and  fre- 
quently borne  down  by  a  majority  in  coun- 
cil The  preservation  of  an  Empire  from  a 
formidable  combination  of  foreign  enemies, 
the  construction  ^f  a  government  in  all  its 
parts,  were  accomplished  by  him ;  while 
every  ship  brought  out  bal^  of  censure 
from  his  emplovers,  and  while  the  records 
of  every  consultation  were  filled  with  acri- 
monious minuteness  by  his  colleagues.  We 
iM^eve  that  there  never  was  a  public  man 
whose  temper  was  so  severely  tried ;  —  not 
Marlborough,  when  thwarted  ))y  the  Dutch 
Deputies ;  —  not  Wellington,  when  he  had 
to  deal  at  once  with  the  Portuguese  Re- 
gency, the  Spanish  Juntas,  and  Mr.  Perci- 
val.  But  the  temper  of  Hastings  was  equal 
to  almost  any  trial.  It  was  not  sweet,  but  it 
was  calm.  Quick  and  vigorous  as  his  intel- 
lect was,  the  patience  with  which  he  endured 
the  most  cruel  vexations  till  a  remedy  could 
be  found,  resembled  the  patience  of  stupid- 
ity. He  seems  to  have  been  capable  or  re- 
sentment, bitter  and  long-endunng ;  yet  his 
resentment  so  seldom  hurried  him  into  any 
blander,  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
what  appeared  \p  be  revenge  was  any- 
thing but  policy. 

The  efiect  of  his  singular  equanimity  was, 
that  he  always  had  the  full  command  of  all 
the  resources  of  one  of  the  most  fertile 
minds  that  ever  existed.  Accordingly,  no 
complication  of  perils  and  embarrassments 
could  perplex  him.  For  every  difficulty  he 
had  a  contrivance  ready  jand,  whatever  may 
1)0  thought  of  the  justice  and  humanity  of 
some  of  his  contrivances,  it  is  certain  that 
they  seldom  failed  to  serve  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  designed. 

Together  with  this  extraordinary  talent 
for  devising  expedients,  Hastings  poflsessed, 
iff  a  very  high  degree,  another  talent 
scarcely  loss  necessary  to  a  man  in  his  situ- 
ation ;  —  we  mean  the  talent  for  conducting 
political  controversy.  It  U  as  necessary  to 
an  English  statesman  in  the  East  that  he 
should  be  able  to  write,  as  it  is  to  a  minister 
in  this  country  that  he  should  be  able  to 
speak.    It  is  chiefly  by  the  oratory  of  a  pub- 


lic man  here,  that  the  nation  judges  of  his 
powers.  It  is  firom  the  letters  and  reports 
of  a  public  man  in  India,  that  the  dispeot- 
en  or  patronage  form  their  estimate  oflufli. 
In  each  case,  the  talent  which  receives  pecu- 
liar encouragement  is  developed,  perhaps  at 
the  expense  of  the  other  powers.  In  this 
country,  we  sometimes  hear  men  speak 
above  their  abilities.  It  is  not  very  unosoal 
to  find  gentlemen  in  the  Indian  service  wlio 
write  al)ove  their  abilities.  The  EngHrii 
politician  is  a  little  too  much  of  a  debater ; 
the  Indian  politician  a  little  too  much  of  an 
essayist. 

Of  the  numerous  servants  of  the  Com- 
pany who  have  distinguished  themselves  as 
framers  of  Minutes  and  Despatches,  Hast> 
ings  stands  at  the  head.  He  was  indeed  tlie 
person  who  gave  to  the  official  writing  of 
the  Indian  governments  the  character  which 
it  still  retains.  He  was  matched  against  no 
common  antagonist.  But  even  Francis  was 
forced  to  acknowledge,  with  sullen  and  re- 
sentful candour,  that  there  was  no  contend- 
ing against  the  pen  of  Hastings.  And,  ia 
truth,  the  Governor-General's  power  of 
making  out  a  case — of  perplexing  what  it 
was  inconvenient  that  people  should  under- 
stand — and  of  setting  in  the  clearest  point 
of  view  whatever  womd  bear  the  light,  was 
incomparable.  His  style  must  be  praised 
with  some  reservation.  It  was  in  genenral 
forcible,  pure,  and  polished;  but  it  was 
sometimes,  though  not  often,  turgid,  and,  on 
one  or  two  occasions,  even  bombastic.  Per- 
haps the  fondness  of  Hastings  for  Persiaa 
literature  may  have  tended  to  corrupt  bis 
taste. 

And,  since  we  have  referred  to  his  literary 
tastes,  it  would  be  most  unjust  not  to  praise 
the  judicious  encouragement  which,  as  a 
ruler,  he  gave  to  liberal  studies  and  cnrioos 
researches.  His  patronage  was  extended, 
with  ]3rudent  generosity,  to  voyages,  trareb, 
experiments,  publications.  He  did  Uttie,  it 
is  true,  towards  introducing  into  India  the 
learning  of  the  West  To  make  the  yoooff 
natives  of  Bengal  familiar  with  Milton  and 
Adam  Smith  —  to  substitue  the  geoffraphr, 
astronomy,  and  surgery  of  Europe  for  tae 
dotages  of  the  Brahounical  superstition,  or 
for  the  imperfect  science  of  ancient  Ghreeoe 
transfused  through  Arabian  expositions— 
this  was  a  scheme  reserved  to  crown  tke 
beneficent  administration  of  a  far  more  vix^ 
tuous  ruler.  Still,  it  is  impossible  to  refhse 
high  commendation  to  a  man,  who,  taken 
from  a  ledger  to  govern  an  empire,  over- 
whelmed by  public  business,  surrounded  hf 
men  as  busy  as  himself,  and  separated  by 
thousands  of  leagues  from  almost  all  Btmnrf 
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imcty,  gave,  both  hj  his  examjde  and  bj 
lus  nnnificence,  a  great  impulse  to  leant- 
mg.  In  Fenian  and  Arabic  literature  he 
was  deeply  skilled.  With  the  Sanscrit  he 
«ai  not  Dimself  acquainted ;  but  those  who 
fint  brought  that  language  to  the  knowledge 
of  £iifopoan  students,  owed  much  to  his  en- 
eourngement.  It  was  under  his  protection 
tbafc  ue  Asiatic  Society  commenced  its  hon- 
ouaUe  career.  That  distinguished  body 
■tlactod  him  to  be  its  ^rst  president :  but, 
witii  excellent  taste  and  feelinff,  he  declined 
thn  honour  in  favor  of  Sir  William  Jones. 
Bat  the  chief  advantai^e  which  the  students 
of  Oriental  letters  deriyed  from  his  patron- 
ami  remains  to  be  mentioned.  The  Pun- 
m»  of  ^ngal  had  always  looked  with  great 
joaloosy  on  the  attempts  of  foreigners  to 
pry  into  those  mysteries  which  were  locked 
■p  in  the  sacred  dialect  Their  religion  had 
been  persecuted  by  the  Mahommedans. 
Whnt  ibey  knew  of  the  spirit  of  the  Portu- 
pNie  goremment  might  warrant  them  in  ap- 
nrehending  persecution  from  Christians. 
jCtat  apprehension,  the  wisdom  and  mode- 
ration of  Hastings  removed.  He  was  the 
fiiit  ftreigp  ruler  who  succeeded  in  gaining 
the  oonfiaence  of  the  hereditary  priests  of 
bdia ;  and  who  induced  them  to  lay  open 
to  En^^ish  scholars  the  secrets  of  the  old 
Rrahnunical  theology  and  jurisprudence. 

It  if,  indeed,  impo:>sibIe  to  oeny  that,  In 
the  great  art  of  inspiring  large  masses  of 
hoMan  beinjm  with  confidence  and  attach- 
■waty  no  ruler  ever  surpassed  Hastings.  If 
Iw  had  Doade  himself  popular  with  the  £ng- 
liah  by  giving  up  the  Bcnnralees  to  extortion 
aad  oppression,  or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
>  bad  conciliated  the  Bengalees  and  alienated 
Ibe  English,  there  would  have  been  no  cause 
ftr  wonder.  What  is  peculiar  to  him  is, 
tbaly  being  the  chief  of  a  small  band  of 
Mvangers  who  exercised  boundless  power 
Of«r  a  great  indigenous  population,  he  made 
fcimif  If  beloved  both  ^by  the  subject  many, 
SDd  by  the  dominant  few.  The  affection 
Ml  Ibr  him  by  the  civil  service  was  singu- 
bvij  ardent  and  contitant.  Through  all  his 
diHWters  and  perils,  his  brethren  stood  by 
Un  with  steadfast  loyalty.  The  army,  at 
the  same  time,  loved  him  as  armies  have 
leldoni  loyed  an^-  but  the  greatest  chiefs  who 
kare  led  them  to  victor}'.  Even  in  his  dis- 
pBtes  with  distinguished  military  men,  he 
ooald  always  count  on  the  support;  of  the 
anClary  prores:)ipn.  While  such  was  his 
empire  over  the  hetirts  of  his  countrymen, 
he  enjoyed  amon<;  the  natives  a  popularity, 
Mob  as  other  governors  have  perhaps  better 
'''•ed,  but  such  as  no  other  governor  has 
able  to  attain.    lie  spoke  their  yer- 


nacular  dialects  with  facility  and  precision  * 
He  was  intimately  acquainted  with  their 
feelings  and  usages.  On  one  or  two  occa- 
sions, for  great  ends,  he  deliberately  acted  in 
defiance  of  their  opinions ;  but  on  such  oc- 
casions he  gained  more  in  their  respect  than 
he  lost  in  their  love.  In  general  he  carefully 
ayoided  all  that  could  shock  their  national 
or  religious  prejudices.  His  cidministration 
was  indeed  in  many  respects  faulty ;  but  the 
Bengalee  standard  of  good  government  was 
not  high.  Under  the  Nabobs,  the  hurricane 
of  Manratta  cayalry  had  passed  annually 
over  the  rich  alluyial  plain.  But  eyen  the 
Mahratta  shrank  from  a  conflict  with  the 
mighty  children  -  of  the  sea ;  and  the  im- 
mense rice-harvests  of  the  Lower  Ganges 
were  safely  gathered  in,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  English  sword.  The  first  En^ 
lish  conquorers  had  been  more  rapacious 
and  merciless  than  the  Mahrattas ;  but  that 
generation  had  passed  away.  Defectiye  as 
was  the  police,  heavy  as  were  the  public 
burdens,  the  oldest  man  in  Bengal  could 
probably  not  recollect  a  season  of  equal  se- 
curity and  prosperity.  For  the  first  time 
within  living  memory,  the  province*  was 
placed  under  a  goyernment  strong  enough 
to  prevent  others  from  robbing,  and  not  in- 
clined to  play  the  robber  itself.  These  things 
inspired  good-will.  At  the  same  time,  the 
constant  success  of  Hastings,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  extricated  himself  from 
every  difficulty,  made  him  an  object  of  su- 
perstitious admiration ;  and  the  more  than 
regal  splendour  which  he  sometimes  dis- 
played, dazzled  a  people  who  have  much  in 
conunon  with  chiltiren.  Even  now,  afker 
the  lapse  of  more  than  fifty  years,  the  na- 
tives of  India  still  talk  of  him  as  the  greatest 
of  the  English  ;  and  nurses  sing  chifiren  to 
sleep  with  a  iingling  ballad  about  the  fleet 
horses  and  richly-caparisoned  elephants  of 
Sahib  Warren  Ilostein. 

The  gravest  offences  of  which  Hastings 
was  guilty,  did  not  affect  his  popularity  with 
the  people  of  Ben^ral;  for  those  offences 
were  committed  against  neighbouring  states. 
Those  offences,  as  our  ^readers  must  have 
perceived,  we  are  not  disposed  to  vindicate ; 
yet,  in  order  that  the  censure  may  be  justly 
apportioned  to  the  transgression,  it  is  nt 
that  the  motiye  of  the  criminal  should  be 
taken  into  consideration.  The  motive  which 
prompted  the  worst  act  of  Hastings,  was 
misdirect'ed  and  ill-regulated  public  spirit. 
The  rules  of  justice,  the  sentiments  of  hu- 
manity, the  plighted  faith  of  treaties,  were 
in  his  view  as  nothing,  when  opposed  to  the 
immediste  interests  of  the  state.  This  is  no 
justification,  according  to  the   principles 
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either  of  morality,  or  of  what  we  belieye 
to  be  identical  with  moralitj ;  namely,  far^ 
sighted  policy.  Neyertheless,  the  common 
flense  of  manKind,  which  in  questions  of  this 
sort  seldom  goes  far  wrong,  will  always 
recoffnize  a  distinction  between  crimes 
which  originate  in  an  inordinate  zeal  for 
the  commonwealth,  and  crimes  which  on- 
ginate  in  selfish  cupidity.  To  the  benefit 
of  this  distinction  Hastings  is  fairly  entitled. 
There  is,  we  conceive,  no  reason  to  suspect 
that  the  Rohilla  war,  the  revolution  of  Be- 
nares, or  the  spoliation  of  the  Princesses  a£ 
Oude,  added  a  rupee  to  his  fortune.  We 
will  not  affirm  that,  in  all  pecuniary  deal- 
ings, he  showed  that  punctilious  integrity., 
that  dread  of  the  faintest  appearance  of 
evil,  which  is  now  the  glory  of  the  Indian 
eivil  service.  But  when  the  school  in  which 
he  had  been  trained,  and  the  temptations 
to  which  he  was  exposed,  are  considered, 
we  are  more  inclined  to  praise  him  for  his 
general  uprightness  with  respect  to  money, 
than  riffidly  to  blame  him  for  a  few  transac- 
tions which  would  now  be  called  indelicate 
and  irreguhMT,  but,  which  even  now  would 
hardly  be  designated  as  corrupt.  A  rapa- 
cious man  he  certainly  was  not.  Had  he 
been  so,  he  would  infallibly  have  returned 
to  his  country  the  richest  subject  in  Europe. 
We  speak  within  compass,  when  we  say 
that,  without  applying  any  extraordinary 
pressure,  he  nught  easily  have  obtained 
mm  the  zemindars  of  the  Company's  prov- 
nces,  and  from  neighbouring  princes,  in 
the  course  of  thirteen  years,  more  than  three 
millions  sterling  and  might  have  outshone 
the  splendour  of  Carlton  House  and  of  the 
PaUns  RoyaU,  He  brought  home  a  fortune 
such  as  a  Grovemor-General,  fond  of  state 
and  careless  of  thrift,  might  easily,  during 
so  long  a  tenure  of  office,  save  out  of  his 
legal  salary.  Mrs.  Hastings,  we  are  afraid, 
was  less  scrupulous.  It  was  generally  be- 
Ueved  that  she  accepted  presents  with  great 
alacrity,  and  that  she  thus  formed,  without 
the  connivance  of  her  husband^  a  private 
hoard,  amounting  to  several  lacs  of  rupees. 
We  are  the  more*  inclined  to  give  credit 
to  this  story,  because  Mr.  Gleig,  who  cannot 
but  have  heard  it,  does  not,  as  far  as  we 
have  observed,  notice  or  contradict  it. 

The  influence  of  Mrs.  Hastings  over  her 
husband  was  indeed  such,  that  she  might 
easily  have  obtained  much  larger  sums  than 
she  was  ever  accused  of  receiving.  At 
length  her  health  began  to  give  way ;  and 
the  Grovemor-General,  much  against  his 
will,  was  compelled  to  send  her  to  England. 
He  seems  to  have  loved  her  with  that  love 
which  is  peculiar«to  men  of  strong  minds  — 


to  men  whose  affection  is  not  easily  won  or 
widely  diffused.  The  talk  of  Calcutta  ran 
for  some  time  on  the  luxurious  manner  in 
which  he  fitted  up  the  round-hottse  of  an 
Indiaman  f^  her  accommodation — on  the 
profiision  of  sapdal-wood  and  carved  irory 
which  adorned  her  cabin  —  and  on  the  thou- 
sands which  had  been  expended  in  order 
to  procure  for  her  the  society  of  an  agree- 
able female  companion  during  the  voyage. 
We  remark  here,  that  the  letters  of  Hastii^ 
to  his  wife  are  exceedingly  characteristic  — 
tender,  and  full  of  indications  of  esteem 
and  confidence ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  a 
little  more  ceremonious  than  is  usual  in  so 
intimate  a  relation.  The  solemn  coorteiy 
with  which  he  compliments  *  his  elmnt 
Marian,' reminds  us  now  and  then  or  the 
dignified  air  with  which  Sir  Charles  Gran- 
dison  bowed  over  Miss  Byron's  hand  in  the 
cedar  Parlour. 

After  soma  months  Hastingsprepared  to 
follow  his  wife  to  England.  When  it  was 
announced  that  he  was  about  to  (jmt  his 
office,  the  feeling  of  the  society  which  he 
had.  so  long  governed  manifested  itself 
by  many  signs.  Addresses  poured  in  ham 
Europeans  and  Asiatics,  from  civil  functioii- 
aries,  soldiers,  and  traders.  On  the  day  cm 
which  he  delivered  up  the  kejrs  of  oflm,  a 
crowd  of  friends  and  admirers  formed  a  lane 
to  the  quay  where  he  embariced.  Several 
barges  escorted  him  far  down  the  rivers 
and  some  attached  friends  refused  to  onit 
him  till  the  low  coast  of  Bengal  was  fiimng 
f^m  the  view,  and  till  the  pilot  was  leaving 
the  ship. 

Of  his  voyage  little  is  known,  ezoepi 
that  he  amused  himself  with  books  and 
with  his  pen  ;  and  that,  among  the  compo- 
sitions by  which  he  beguiled  the  tedioof- 
ness  of  that  long  leisure,  was  a  pleasing 
imitation  of  Horace's  Otium  Divos  rojgoL 
This  little  poem  was  inscribed  to  his  friend 
Mr.  Shore,  afterwards  Lord  Teignmonth -* 
a  man  of  whose  integrity,  humanitv,  and 
honour,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  toohaghly ; 
but  who,  like  some  other  excellent  memp 
bers  of  the  civil  service,  extended  to  the 
conduct  of  Hastings  an  indulgence  oi  which 
his  own  conduct  never  stood  in  need. 

The  voyage  was  for  those  times,  vevy 
speedy.  Hastings  was  little  more  than 
four  months  on  the  sea.  In  June,  1786, 
he  landed  at  Phniioutb,  posted  to  Londopy 
appeared  at  Court,  paid  his  respecta  in 
Leadenhall  Street,  and  then  retired  with 
his  wife  to  Cheltenham. 

He  was  greatly  pleased  with  his  recef^ 
don.  The  JBang  treated  him  with  marked 
distinction.    The  Queen,  who  had  already 
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iDCiiiTed  mach  cenflure  on  account  of  the 
hffnr  which,  in  spite  of  the  ordinary 
Wferitr  of  her  virtue  she  had  shown  to 
fte  '  elegant  Marian/  was  not  less  gracious 
to  Hitlinga.  The  Directors  received  him 
IB  a  solemn  sitting ;  and  their  chairman 
md  to  him  a  rote  of  thanks  which  thcj 
hid  passed  without  one  dissentient  voice. 
*I  €nd  myself,'  said  Hastings,  in  a  letter 
wiitten  about  a  quarter  of  a  year  after  his 
siWal  in  England,  —  *  I  find  myself  every- 
vhere,  and  universally,  treated  with  evi- 
dnees,  apparent  even  to  my  own  observa- 
tbn,  that  I  possess  the  good  opinion  of  my 
countty. 

The  confident  and' exulting  tone  of  his 
eoMnondence  about  this  time  is  the  more 
NMricable,  because  he  had  already  re- 
mnd  ample  notice  of  the  attack  which 
wain  preparation.  Within  a  week  afler 
hluded  at  Plymouth,  Burke  gave  notice 
in  the  House  of  Commons  of  a  motion 
itrioDsly  affecting  a  jgentleman  lately  re- 
tmed  firom  India.  The  session,  however, 
WM  then  so  far  advanced,  that  it  was  im- 
poaible  to  enter  on  so  extensive  and  im- 
portnt  a  sabject. 

Baitings,  it  is  clear,  was  not  sensible  of 
fiit  danger  of  his  position.    Indeed  that 
■gMity,  that  judgment,  that  readiness  in 
dniring  expedients,  which  had  distinguish- 
ed kirn  in  the  East  seemed  now  to  have 
inikea  him ;  not  that  his  abilities  were  at 
d impaired;  not  that  he  was  not  still  the 
me  man  who  had  triumphed  over  Francis 
nd  Kancomar,  who  had  made  the  Chief 
^iMice  and  the  Nabob  Vizier  his  tools, 
who  had  deposed  Cheyte  Sing,  and  repel- 
led Hyder  Ali ;  —  but  an  oak,  as  Mr.  Grat- 
te  mely  said,  should  not  be  transplanted 
et  iftj.    A  man  who,  having  lefl  England 
*k&  a  boy,  returns  to  it  afler  thirty  or 
^  vears  passed  in   India,  will  find,  be 
■i  talents  what  they  may,  that   he  has 
*iKh  both  to  learn  and  to  unlearn  before  he 
1^  take  a  place  among  English  statesmen. 
*■•  workini^  of  a  representative  system, 
J"e  war  of  parties,  the  arts  of  debate,  the 
*fti^nce  of  the  press,  are  startling  novel- 
■•  to  him.     Surrounded  on  every  side  by 
'ew  machines  and  new  tactics,  he  is  as 
^b  bewildered  as  Hannibal  would  have 
■•fti  at  Waterloo,  or  Themistoc-les  at  Tra- 
^jpr.    His  very  acuteness  deludes  him. 
HS  Tery  vigour  causes  him  to  stumble. 
Ae  more  correct  his  maxims,  when   ap- 
plied to  the|  state  of  society  to  which  he  is 
■eenstomed,  the    more  certain  they  are  to 
kid  him  astray.     This  was  strikingly  the 
eiN  with  Hastings.    In  India  he  liad  a 
ted  hand ;  but  he  was  master  of  the  game. 


and  he  won  every  stake.  In  England  he 
held  excellent  cards',  if  he  had  known  how 
to  play  them;  and  it  was  chiefly  by  his 
own  errors  that  he  was  brought  to  the  verge 
of  ruin. 

Of  all  his  errors  the  most  serious  was 
perhaps  the  choice  of  a  champion.  Clive, 
m  similar  circumstances,  had  made  a  singu- 
larly happy  selection.  He  put  himself  into 
the  hands  of  Wedderbum,  afterwards  Lord 
Loughborou{i;h,  one  of  the  few  great  advo- 
cates who  have  also  been  great  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  To  the  defence  of 
Clive  therefore,  nothing  was  wanting  — 
neither  learning  nor  knowledge  of  the 
world,  neither  rorensic  acuteness  nor  that 
eloquence  which  charms  political  assem"* 
blies.  Hastings  intrusted  his  interests  to  a 
very  different  person,  a  major  in  the  Ben- 
gal army  named  Scott.  This  gentleman 
had  been  sent  over  from  India  some  time 
before  as  the  agent  of  the  Governor-Gren- 
eral.  It  was  rumoured  that  his  services 
were  rewarded  with  oriental  munificence ; 
and  we  believe  that  he  received  much  more 
than  Hastings  could  conveniently  spare.  < 
The  Mayor  obtsdned  a  scat  in  Parliament, 
and  was  there  regarded  as  the  organ  of  his 
employer.  It  was  evidently  impossible 
that  a  gentleman  so  situated,  could  speak 
with  the  authority  which  belongs  to  an  in- 
dependent position.  Nor  had  the  agent  of 
Hastings  the  talents  necessary  for  obtain- 
ing the  ear  of  an  assembly  which,  accus- 
tomed to  listen  to  ^eat  orators,  had  natu- 
rally become  fastidious.  He  was  always 
on  his  legs  ;  he  was  very  tedious ;  and  he 
had  only  one  topic,  the  merits  and  wrongs 
of  Hastings.  Everybody  who  knows  the 
House  of  Commons  will  easily  guess  what 
followed.  The  Major  was  soon  considered 
as  the  greatest  bare  of  his  time.  His  exer- 
tions were  not  confined  to  Parliament. 
There  was  hardly  a  day  on  which  the 
newspapers  did  not  contain  some  puff  upon 
Hastings,  signed  Asiaticus  or  BenpalinsiSj 
but  known  to  be  written  by  the  indefati- 
gable Scott ;  and  hardly  a  month  in  which 
some  bulky  pamphlet  on  the  same  subject, 
and  from  the  same  pen,  did  not  nass  to  the 
trunkmakers  and  the  pastry-cooks.  As  to 
this  gentleman *s  capacity  for  conducting  a 
delicate  question  throuf^h  Parliament,  our 
readers  will  want  no  evidence  beyond  that 
which  they  will  find  in  letters  preserved  in 
these  volumes.*  We  will  give  a  sincle 
specimen  of  his  temper  and  judgment.  He 
designated  the  greatest  man  then  living  as 
*  that  reptile  Mr.  Burke.' 

In   spite,  however,  of  this  unfortunate 
choice,  the  general  aspect  of  affairs  was  fa- 
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voarable  to  Hastings.  The  King  was  on 
his  side.  The  Company  and  its  servants 
were  zealous  in  his  cause.  Among  public 
men  he  had  many  ardent  fiiendi.  Such 
were  Lord  Mansfield,  who  had  outliyed  the 
Tigour  of  hU  body  but  not  of  his  mind ;  and 
Lord  Lansdowne,  who,  though  unconnect- 
ed with  any  party,  retained  the  importance 
which  belongs  to  great  talents  and  knowl- 
edge. The  ministers  were  generally  be- 
lieved to  be  favourable  to  the  late  Grovern- 
or-Greneral.  They  owed  their  power  to  the 
clamour  which  had  been  raised  agsdnst  Mr. 
Fox's  East  India  bill.  The  authors  of  that 
bill,  when  accused  of  invading  vested  rights, 
and  of  setting  up  powers  unknown  to  the 
.constitution,  hacl  defended  themselves  by 
pointing  to  the  crimes  of  Hastings,  and  b^ 
arffuing  that  abuses  so  extraordmary  justi- 
fied extraordinary  measures.  Those  who, 
by  opposing  that  biH  had  raised  themselves 
to  the  head  of  affairs,  would  naturally  be  in- 
clined to  extenuate  the  evils  which  had 
been  made  the  plea  for  administering  so 
violent  a  remedy ;  and  such,  in  fact,  was 
.  their  general  disposition.  The  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Thurlow,  in  particular,  whose  great 
place  and  force  of  intellect  gave  him  a 
weight  in  the  (government  inferior  only  to 
that  of  Mr  Pitt,  espoused  the  cause  of 
Hastings  with  indecorous  violence.  Mr. 
Pitt,  though  he  had  censured  many  parts  of 
the  Indian  system,  had  studiously  abstained 
from  saying  a  word  against  the  late  chief 
of  the  Indian  government  To  Major  Scott, 
indeed,  the  young  minister  had  in  private 
extolled  Hastings  as  a  great,  a  wonderful 
man,  who  had  the  highest  claims  on  the 
government.  There  was  only  one  objec- 
tion to  granting  all  that  so  eminent  a  serv- 
ant of  the  public  could  ask :  —  the  resolution 
of  censure  still  remained  on  the  journals  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  That  resolution 
was,  indeed,  unjust ;  but,  till  it  was  rescind- 
ed, could  the  minister  advise  the  King  to 
bestow  any  mark  of  approbation  on  the 
person  censured  ?  If  Major  Scott  is  to  be 
trusted,  Mr.  Pitt  declared  that  this  was  the 
only  reason  which  prevented  the  govern- 
ment from  conferring  a  peerage  on  the  late 
Governor- Greneral.  Mr.  Dundas  was  the 
only  important  member  of  the  administra- 
tion who  was  deeply  committed  to  a  differ- 
ent view  of  the  subject  He  had  moved 
the  resolutions  which  created  the  difficulty ; 
but  even  from  him  little  was  to  be  appre- 
hended. Since  he  presided  over  the  com- 
mittee on  eastern  affairs,  great  changes 
had  taken  place.  He. was  surrounded  by 
new  allies ;  he  had  fixed  his  hopes  on  new 
objects ;  and  whatever  may  have  been  his 


good  qualities — and  he  had  many — flattery 
itself  never  reckoned  rigid  consistency  in 
the  number. 

From  the  ministry,  therefore,  Hastings 
had  every  reason  to  expect  support ;  and 
the  ministry  was  very  powerful.  The  oppo- 
sition was  loud  and  vehement  against  mm. 
But  the  opposition,  though  formidable  fitMn 
the  wealth  and  influence  of  some  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  from  the  admirable  talents  and 
eloquence  of  others,  was  outnumbered  in 
Paniment,  and  odious  throughout  the  coim- 
try.  Nor,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  was  the 
opposition  generally  de8irt)us  to  engage  in 
so  serious  an  undertaking  as  the  impeach- 
ment of  an  Indian  Grovemor.  Such  an  im- 
peachment most  last  for  years.  It  most  im- 
{)ose  on  tha  chiefs  of  the  party  an  immense 
oad  of  labour.  Yet  it  could  scarcely,  in  an^ 
manner,  affect  the  event  of  the  great  poli- 
tical game.  The  followers  of  the  coalition 
were  therefore  more  inclined  to  revile  Hastr 
ings  than  to  prosecute  him.  ^TThey  lost  no 
opportunity  of  coupling  his  name  with  the 
names  of  the  most  hateful  tyrants  of  whom 
history  makes  mention.  The  wits  of  Brooks*! 
aimed  their  keenest  sarcasms  both  at  his 
public,  and  at  his  domestic  life.  Some  fine 
diamonds  which  he  had  presented,  as  it  waa 
rumoured,  to  the  royal  family,  and  a  certain 
richly  carved  ivory  bed  which  the  Queenhad 
done' him  the  honour  to  except  from  him, 
were  favourite  subjects  of  ridicule.  One 
lively  poet  proposed,  that  the  great  acts  of 
the  fair  Marian's  present  husbuid  should  be 
immortalised  by  tne  pencil  of  his  predeces- 
sor; and  that  imhoff  should  be  employed 
to  embellish  the  House  of  Commons  with 
paintings  of  the  bleedine  Rohillas,  of  Nun- 
comar  swinging,  of  Cheyte  Sing  letting 
himself  down  to  the  Ganges.  Another,  in 
an  exquisitely  humourous  parody  of  Vii^'f 
third  eclogue,  propounded  the  question  — 
what  that  mineral  could  be  of  which  the 
rays  had  power  to  make  the  most  austere 
of  princesses  the  friend  of  a  wanton.  A 
third  described,  with  gav  malevolence,  the 

f3rgeous  appearance  of*^  Mrs.  Hastings  at 
t.  James's,  the  galaxy  of  jewels,  torn  from 
Begums  which  adorned  her  head-dress,  hei 
necklace  gleaming  with  future  votes,  and 
the  depending  questions  that  shone  upon 
her  ears.  Satirical  attacks  of  this  descrip- 
tion, and  perhaps  a  motion  for  a  vote  oi 
censure,  would  have  satisfied  the  greal 
body  of  the  opposition.  But  there  were  twc 
men  whose  indignation  was  not  to  be  K 
appeased,  Philip  Francis  and  Edmand 
Burke. 

Francis  had  recently  entered  the  Hootc 
of  Commons,  and  had  already  established  i 
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dnracter  there  for  indasctry  and  talent.  He  :  Clarkson.  And  although  in  him,  as  in  Las 
liboinred  indeed  under  one  most  unibrtu- '  Oanas,  and  in  Clarkson,  these  noble  feelings 
mte  defect  —  want  of  fluency.  But  he  oc- !  were  alloyed  with  the  infirmitv  which  be- 
CMkmally  expressed  himself  with  a  dignity  I  longs  to  humaq  nature,  he  is,  like  them,  en- 
awl  energy  worthy  of  the  greatest  orators. '  titled  to  this  great  praise,  that  ho  devoted 
'Before  he  had  been  many  days  in  parlia-  years  of  intense  labour  to  the  service  of  a 
MDt,  he  inciirred  the  bitter  dislike  of  Pitt, '  people  with  whom  he  had  neither  blood  nor 
iko  eoDStantly  treated  him  with  as  much  '  language,  neither  religion  nor  manners  in 
•nerity  as  the  laws  of  debate  would  allow. '  copimon  ;  and  from  whom  ho  requital,  no 
Kmer  lapse  of  years  nor  chan^  of  scene  '  thanks,  no  applause  could  be  expected. 
M  mitigated  the  enmities  which  Francis  |  His  knowledge  of  India  was  such  as  few, 
hd  hixni^t  back  from  the  East.  After  his '  even  of  those  Europeans  who  have  passed 
■ml  ftflbion,  he  mistook   his  malevolence  !  many  years  in  that  country,  have  attained  ; 


fcrmtoe ;  nnrted  it,  as  preachers  tell  us  and  such  as  certainly  was  never  attained  by 

r 

! 
Fbnueal' ostentations.  '  and  the  usages  of  the  East  with  an  indus- 


— —  ^ — J  —  ^ —    __  _   __     — —  — ^     —  —   __ _^ 

ftlft  we  onght  to  nurse  our  good  disposi- '  any  public  man  who  had  not  quitted  Eu- 
tioM ;  sod  paraded  it  on  all  occasions,  with  !  rope.     Ht>  had  studied  the  history,  the  laws. 


Tba  seal  of  Burke  was  still  fiercer ;  but  try,  such  as  is  seldom  found  united  to  so 
it  was  hr  purer.  Men  unable  to  under- '  much  genius  and  so  much  sensibility.  0th- 
find  the  eleyation  of  his  mind,  have  tried  '  ers  have  perhaps  been  equally  laborious, 
to  find  ont  some  discreditable  motive  for '  and  have  collected  an  equtu  mass  of  materi- 
As  vehemence  and  pertinacity  which  he  !  als ;  but  the  manner  in  wnich  Burke  brought 
Aowed  on  this  occasion.  But  they  have  his  higher  powers  of  intellect  to  work  on 
iltagether  fhiled.  The  idle  story  that  he  ■  statements  of  facts,  and  on  tables  of  figures, 
Ind  lome  private  slight  to  revenge,  has  long '  was  peculiar  to  himself.  In  every  part  of 
Imb  given  up,  even  by  the  advocates  of  j  those  huge  bales  of  Indian  information, 
Baitings.  Mr.  Gleig  supposes  that  Burke  which  repelled  almost  all  other  readers,  his 
VII  actuated  by  party  spirit,  that  he  retain-  mind,,  at  once  philosophical  and  poetical, 
«d  i  hitter  Temembnmce  of  the  fall  of  the   found  something  to  instruct  or  to  delight. 


coafition,  that  he  attributed  that  fall  to  the 
ontiona  of  the  East  India  interest,  and 
te  be  conmdered  Hastings  as  "the  head 
ttd  the  personification  of  that  interest. 
1U  erolanation  seems  to  bo  sufficiently 
nfeted  bv  a  reference  to  dates.    The  hoe- 


Hb  reason  analyse<l  and  digested  those  vast 
and  shapeless  masses ;  his  imagination  ani- 
mated and  coloured  them.  Out  of  darkness, 
and  dullness,  and  confusion,  he  drew  a  rich 
abundance  of  ingenious  theories  and  vivid 
pictures.  He  had  in  the  highest  degree,  that 


^y  of  Burke  to  Hastings  commenced  long !  noble  faculty,  whereby  man  is  able  to  live 

^ '     Mre  the  coalition  ;  and  lasted  long  after '  in  the  past  and  in  the  future,  in  the  distant 

hike  bad  become  a  strenuous  supporter '  and  in  the  unreal. 

.   ^ihoK  by  whom  the   coalition  had  been  |      India  and  its  inhabitants  were  not  to  him, 

Mated.    It  began  when  Burke  and  Fox,  ■  as  to  most  Englishmen,  mere  names  and  ab-.. 

f^y  alljed  together,  were  attacking  the  '  stractions,  but  a  real  country  and  a    real 

■ftienee  of  the  crown,  and  calling    for   people.     The  burning  sun ;  the  strange  vc- 

psice  with  the  American  republic.     It  con-  getation  of  the  palm  and  the  cocoa-tree ;  the 

Jtad  till  Borke,  alienated  from  Fox  and  '  rice-field  and  the  tank ;  the  huge  trees,  older 

"Med  with  the  favours  of  the  crown,  died,  I  than  the  Mogul  empire,  under  which  the 

Punching  a  crusade  against  the  French  re- 1  village  crowds  assemble  ;  the  thatched  roof 

P*Uc    It  aeems  absurd  to  attribute  to  the  |  of  the  peasant's  hut,  and  the  rich  tracery  of 

**Ritiof  1784  an  enmity  which  began  in    the  mosque,  where  the  imaum  prayed  with 

l^lf  and    which  retained    undiminished   his  face  to  Mecca ;  the  drums,  and  banners, 

f^  lon(r  after  persons  far  more  deeply   and  gaudy  idols ;  the  devotee  swinging  in 

^n^fieatad  than  Hasting  in  the  events  of  the  air ;  the  graceful  maiden,  with  the  pitch- 

1^1  had  been  cordiafly  forgiven.     And   er  on  her  head>  de^^cending  the  steps  to  the 

^  ibonld  we  look  for  any  other  explar '  river-side ;  the  black  faces,  the  lon^  beards, 

^^tixm  of  Burke's  conduct  than  that  which  |  the  yeHow  streaks  of  sect ;  the  turbans  and 

*Q  find  on  the  surface  ?    The  plain  truth   the  flowing  robes ;  the  spears  and  the  silver 

^^that  Hastings  had  committiMl  some  great   maces  ;  the  elephants  with  their  canopies  of 

ounes,  and  that  the  thought  of  those  crimes  ;  state  ^  the  gorgeous  palankin  of  the  prince, 

■ide  the  blood  of  Burke  boil  in  his  veins ; '  and  the  close  litter  of  the  noble  lady  —  all 

for  Bnrke  was  a  man  in  whom  compassion   those   things  wore  to  him  as  the  objects 

for  atflTering,  and  hatred  of  injustice  and  tyr-   amidst  which  his  own  life  had  been  passed  — 

my,  were  as  strong  as  in  Las  Casas,  or  as  the  objects  which  lay  on  the  road  be- 
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iween  Beaconsfield  and  St.  Jamei's  Street. 
All  India  was  pretient  to  the  eye  o£  his 
mind,  from  the  halls  where  suitors  laid  gold 
and  perfumes  at  the  feet  of  sovereigns,  to 
the  wild  moor  where  the  ^ps}r-camp  was 
pitched — from  the  bazars,  humming  like 
oee-hiyes  with  the  crowd  of  buyers  and  sel- 
lers, to  the  jungle  where  the  lonely  courier 
shakes  his  bunch  of  iron  rings  to  scare  away 
the  hyflsnas.  He  had  just  as  liyely  an  idea 
of  the  insurrection  at  Benares  as  of  Lord 
Greorge  G<»rdon's  riots,  and  of  the  exe- 
cution of  Nuncomar  as  of  the  execution 
Dr.  Dodd.  Oppression  in  Benj^  was  to 
him  the  same  thing  as  oppression  in  the 
streets  of  London. 

He  saw  that  Hastings  had  been  guilty  of 
some  most  unjusdfiable  acts.  All  that  fol- 
lowed was  natural  and  necessary  in  a  mind 
like  Burke's.  His  imagination  and  his  pas- 
sions, once  excited,  hurried  him  beyond  the 
bounds  of  justice  and  good  sense.  His 
reason,  powerful  as  it  was,  was  reduced  to 
be  the  slave  of  feelings  which  it  should 
have  controlled.  His  indignation,  virtuous 
in  its  origin,  acquired  too  much  of  the  char- 
acter of  personal  aversion.  He  could  see 
BO  mitigating  circumstance,  no  redeeming 
merit.  His  temper,  which,  though  ^lierous, 
and  affectionate,  had  always  been  irritable, 
had  now  been  made  almost  savage  by  bodily 
infirmities  and  mental  vexations.  Conscious 
of  great  powers  and  great  virtues,  he  found 
himself,  in  age  and  poverty,  a  mark  for  the 
hatred  of  a  perfidious  court,  and  a  deluded 
people.  In  Tarliament  his  elo(juence  was 
out  of  date.  A  young  eeneration,  which 
knew  him  not,  had  fill^  the  House.  When- 
ever he  rose  to  speak,  his  voice  was  drowned 
by  the  unseemly  interruptions  of  lads,  who 
were  in  their  cradles  wnen  his  orations  on 
the  Stamp  Act  called  forth  the  applause 
of  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham.  These 
things  had  produced  on  his  proud  and  sen- 
sitive spirit  an  effect  at  which  we  cannot 
wonder.  He  could  no  longer  discuss  any 
question  with  cabnness,  or  make  allowances 
mr  honest  difference  of  opinion.  Those 
who  think  that  he  was  more  violent  and 
acrimonious  in  debates  about  India  than  on 
other  occasions,  are  ill-informed  respecting 
the  last  years  of  his  Kfe.  In  the  discussions 
on  the  Commercial  Treaty  with  the  court  of 
Versailles,  on  the  Regency,  on  the  French 
Revolution,  he  showed  even  more  virulence 
than  in  conducting  the  impeachment.  In- 
deed it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  ver^  per- 
sons who  represented  him  as  a  mischievous 
maniac  for  condemnisff  in  burning  words 
the  Rohilla  war,  and  the  spoliation  of  the 
Begums,  exalted  him  into  an  inspired  pro- 


phet as  soon  as  he  began  to  declaim,  with 
greater  vehemence,  and  not  with  n-eater 
reason,  against  the  taking  of  the  Bastile, 
and  the  insults  offered  to  fiUuie- Antoinette. 
To  us  he  appears  to  have  been  neither  a 
maniac  in  the  former  case,  nor  a  prophet  in* 
the  latter ;  but  in  both  oases  a  great  and 
good  man,  led  into  extra vacance  oy  a  teoi- 
pestoous  sensibility,  which  domineered  over 
all  his  faculties. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  personal 
antipathv  of  Francis,  or  the  nobler  indigna- 
tion of  Burke,  would  have  led  their  PJurCy 
to  adopt  extreme  measures  against  Hast- 
ings, it  his  own  conduct  had  bmn  indicioai. 
He  should  have  felt  that,  great  as  hia  paUic 
services  had  been,  he  was  not  faultless ;  and 
should  have  been  content  to  make  his 
escape,  without  aspiring  to  the  honours  of 
a  triumph.  He  and  his  agent  took  a  di^ 
ferent  view.  They  were  impatient  for  the 
rewards  which,  as  they  conceived,  were  de- 
ferred only  till  Burke's  attack  should  be 
over.  They  accordingly  resolved  to  ibree  a 
decisive  action  with  an  enemy,  for  whonit 
had  they  been  wise,  they  would  have  made 
a  bridge  of  gold.  On  the  first  day  of  the 
session  of  1786,  Mijjor  Scott  reminded 
Buike  of  the  notice  given  in  the  preceding 
^ear,  and  asked  whether  it  was  seriooaly 
intended  to  bring  any  charge  against  the 
late  Gkyvemor-C^neral.  This  challenge 
lefl  no  course  open  to  the  opposition,  ex- 
cept to  come  forward  as  accusers,  or  to  ae- 
knowledge  themselves  calnmniatora.  Hie 
administration  of  Hastings  had  not  been  so 
blameless,  nor  was  the  great  party  of  Fox 
and  North  so  feeble,  that  it  could  be  pnt- 
dent  to  venture  on  so  bold  a  defiance.  The 
leaders  of  the  opposition  iiistanily  retained 
the  only  answer  which  they  could  with 
honour  return;  and  the  whole  party  was 
irrevocably  pledged  to  a  prosecution. 

Burke  began  his  operations  by  t^PP^Ting 
for^  Papers.  Some  of  the  doconenti  fiir 
which  he  asked  were  refused  by  the  minis- 
ters, who,  in  the  debate,  held  language  soch 
as  strongly^  confirmed  the  prevailing  opinion, 
that  they  intended  to  support  Hastings.  In 
April,  the  charges  were  udd  on  tlie  table. 
Tney  had  been  drawn  up*  by  Borke  with 
great  ability,  though  in  a  form  too  mock  re* 
sembling  that  of  a  paiiq>hlet.  Haitingp  was 
furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  aeeusntion ; 
and  it  was  intimated  to  him,  that  he  nught, 
if  he  thought  fit,  be  heard  in  his  own  de- 
fence at  the  bar  of  the  Commons. 

Here  affain  Hastings  was  punned  bj  the 
same  fataBty  which  had  attended  Inm  ever 
since  the  day  when  he  set  foot  on  Sn^irii 
ground.    It  seemed  to  be  decreed  that  this 
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mnu  m>  politic  and  lo  tneoettful  in  the  Eart, 

•hovid  oonuDit  nothing  but  blunders  in  £u- 

fOM.    Anj  jndioioni  adyiser  would  have 

tfafd  Um  wat  tlie  best  thins  which  he  could 

do  woold  be  to  make  an  eloquent,  forcible, 

wmd  aflietiag  oration  at  the  bar  of  the 

{fa^Dia ;  but  that*  if  he  could  not  trust  him- 

tiif  to   speak,  but  found   it  necesuury  to 

wmL  ht  ogghl  to  be  as  concise  as  poBsible. 

hwmnmm  accustomed  to  extemporaneous 

diliatiiig  of  the  hu^hest  excellence,  are  al- 

ipja  imnatient  of  long  written  composi- 

twpii    UastingSy  howerer,  sat  down  as  he 

wmOA  ha?e  done  at  the  Grovemment-house 

IP  ..Baapl,  and  prepared  a  paper  of  im- 

MHm*MBgtIu    That  paper,  if  recorded  on 

tha  twinltstinni  of  an  Indian  administra- 

fioBi  woold  have  been  justly  praised  as  a 

my  jible  minute,  but  it  was  now  out  of 

riaaw     It  fell  flat,  as  the  best  written  de- 

Vpet  nnt  have  fallen  flat,  on  an  assembly 

amitooied  to  the  animated  aod  strenuous 

^onfieti  of  Pitt^  and  Fox.    The  members, 

m  waon  as  their  curiosity  about  the  face 

nd  dnneanor  of  so  eminent  a  stranger  was 

irtirfbdv  walked  away  to  dinner,  and  left 

Butjagji  to  teU  bis  story  till  midnight  to 

&idtan  and  the  sergeant-at-arms. 

AB  ureUminary  steps  hayiDg  been  duly 
tAn,  BuriLO,  in  the  beginning  of  June, 
ki««^  forward  the  charge  relating  to  the 
BohOa  war.  He  acted  discreetly  in  placing 
tjkii  aocmation  in  the  van ;  for  Dunaas  had 
■vvid,  and  the  house  had  adopted  a  resolu- 
te|  eondemning,  in  the  most  severe  terms, 
^  piil^  followed  by  Hastings  with  re- 
pfd  to  Bohilcund.  Dundas  had  little,  or 
nAcr  nothing,  to  say  in  defence  of  his  own 
OartBAcy ;  but  he  put  a  bold  face  on  the 
*ite,  and  opposed  the  motion.  Among 
<te  things,  he  declared  that,  though  he 
itiDUKnwbi  the  Sohilla  war  unjustifiable, 
I^OQaacMred  the  lervices  which  Hastings 
W  nbeeqaently  rendered  to  the  state  as 
gfcittt  to  atone  eyen  for  so  great  an  of- 
^Mi  Pitt  did  not  speak,  but  voted  with 
^Mdis;  and  Hastings  was  absolved  by  a 
^^Bdnd  and  nineteen  votes  against  sixty- 

UitAnn  was  now  confident  of  victory. 
^■tsaMOv  indeed,  that  he  had  reason  to  be 
^  Ihe  Rohilla'  war  was,  of  all  his  meas- 
'^that  which  his  accusers  might  with  the 
PiMcst  advantage  assaiL  It  hM  been  con- 
JiKBed  by  the  Court  of  Directors.  It  had 
^Oa  condlemned  by  ihe  House  of  Commons, 
^bad  been  condemned  by  Mr.  Dundas, 
*U  had  since  become  the  chief  minister  of 
At  Crown  for  Indian  affairs.  Yet  Burke, 
k(ria|clioNn  the  strong  ground,  had  been 
eoaqCta^  defeated  on  it.    That,  having 
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failed  hare,  he  should  succeed  on  any  pointt 
was  generally  thought  impossible.  It  was 
rumoured  at  the  cTubs  and  coffee-houses, 
that  one,  or  perhaps  two  more  charges 
would  be  brougnt  forward ;  that  if,  on  those 
charges,  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Commons 
shoula  be  affainst  impeachment,  the  oppo- 
rition  would  let  the  matter  drop;  that 
Hastings  would  be  immediately  raised  to 
the  peerage,  decorated  with  the  star  of  the 
Bath,  sworn  of  the  privy  council,  and  in- 
vited to  lend  the  assistance  of  his  talents 
and  experience  to  the  India  board.  Lord 
Thurlow  indeed,  some  months  before,  had 
spokien  with  contempt  of  the  scruples  which 
prevented  Pitt  from  calling  Hastings  to  the 
House  of  Lords ;  and  had  even  said  that  if 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  afi^id 
of  the  Commons,  there  was  nothing  to  pre- 
vent the  keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  uom 
taking  the  i^al  pleasure  about  a  patent  of 
peerage.  The  very  title  was  chosen. 
Hastings  was  to  be  liord  Daylesford.  For, 
through  all  changes  of  scene,  and  changes 
of  fortune,  remained  undianged  his  attach- 
ment to  the  spot  which  had  witnessed  the 
greatness  and  the  fall  of  his  family,  and 
which  had  borne  so  great  a  part  in  the  first 
dreams  of  his  young  ambition. 

But  in  a  very  few  days  these  fair  pros- 
pects were  overcast  On  the  ISth  of /une, 
Mr.  Fox  brought  forward,  with  great  ability 
and  eloquence,  the  charge  respecting  the*, 
treatment  of  Cheyte  Sing,  f^rancis.  fol- 
lowed on  the  same  side.  The  friends  of' 
Hastinffs  were  in  high  spirits  when  Pitt 
rose,  with  his  usual  abundance  and  feli- 
city of  language,  the  minister  gave  his  opin- 
ion on  the  case.  He  maintained  that  the 
Governor-General  was  justified  in  cidling 
on  the  Bigah  of  Benares  for  pecuniary  as- 
sistance, and  in  imposing  a  fine  when  that 
assistance  was  contumaciously  withheld.  He 
also  thought  that  the  conduct  of  the  Gover- 
nor-General during  the  insurrection,  had 
been^  distincruished  by  abilitv  and  presence 
of  mind,  fie  censured,  with  great  bitter- 
ness, the  conduct  of  Francis,  both  in  India 
and  in  Parliament,  as  most  dishonest  and' 
malignant.  The  necessary  inference  from. 
Pitt's  argumenta  seemed  to  be,  that  Hast- 
ings ought  to  be  honourably  acquitted ;  and 
both  the  friends  and  the  opponents  oi  the 
minister  expected  from  him  a  declaration 
to  that  elTeot.    To  the  astonishment  of  alii 

ries,  he  concluded  by  saying,  thatthongb 
thotiffht  it   right  in  Hasungs  to    fine 
Chevte  Sing  for  contumacy,  yet  the  amount 
of  the  fine  was  too  great  for  the  occasion.. 
On  this  ffitmnd,  and  on  this  gpound  alone,, 
did  Mr.  Pitt,  applauding  every  other  p^ 
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of  the  conduct  of  Hastings  with  regard  to 
Benares,  declare  that  he  shoald  vote  in  f^ 
Yoor  of  Mr.  Fox's  motion. 

The  house  was  thunderstruck ;  and  it 
well  might  be  so.  For  the  wrong  done  to 
Cbeyte  oing,  even  had  it  been  as  flagitious 
as  Fox  *and  Francis  contended,  was  a  trifle 
when  compart* d  with  the  horrors  which  had 
been  inflicted  on  Rohilcund.  But  if  Mr. 
Pitt*8  view  of  the  case  of  Cheyte  Sing  were 
corre(rt,  there  was  no  ground  at  all  for  an 
impeachment,  or  even  for  a  vote  of  cen- 
sure. If  the  offence  of  Hastings  was  really 
no  more  than  this,  that  having  a  ri^^ht  tp  im- 
pose a  mulct,  the  amount  of  which  mulct 
w.a8  not  defined,  but  was  left  to  be  settled 
by  his  discretion,  he  had,  not  for  his  own 
advantage,  but  for  that  of  the  state,  de- 
manded too  much  —  was  this  an  offence 
which  required  a  criminal  proceeding  of 
the  highest  solemnity ;  a  criminal  proceed- 
ing, to  which,  during  sixty  years,  no  public 
functional^  had  been  subjeeted  ?  We  can 
see,  we  think,  in  what  way  a  man  of  sense 
and  integrity  might  have  been  induced  to 
take  any  course  respecting  Hastings,  ex- 
cept the  course  which  Mr.  ritt  took.  Such 
a  man  might  have  thought  a  great  example 
necessary,  for  the  preventing  of  injustice, 
and  for  the  vindicating  of  the  national 
honour;  and  misht,  on  that  ground,  have 
7oted  for  impeachment  both  on  the  Uohilla 
•  charge,  and  on  the  Benares  charge.  Such 
a  man  might  have  thought  that  the  offences 
of  Hastings  had  been  atoned  for  by  sreat 
services,  and  mivht,  on  that  ground,  have 
voted  against  the  impeachment  on  both 
charges.  With  &;reat  diffidence,  we  give  it 
as  our  opinion,  tnat  the  most  correct  course 
'  would,  on  the  whole,  have  been  to  impeach 
on  the  Kobilla  charge,  and  to  acquit  on  the 
Benares  charge.  Had  the  Benares  charge 
appeared  to  us  in  the  same  light  in  which 
it  appeared  to  Mr.  Pitt,  we  should,  without 
hesitation,  have  voted  for  ac<}uittal  on  that 
charge.  The  one  course  which  it  is  incon- 
ceivable  that  any  man  of  a  tenth  part  of 
Mr.  Pitt's  abilities  can  have  honestly  taken, 
was  the  course  which  he  took.  He  acquit- 
ted Hastings  on  the  Rohilla  char^.  He 
tioAened  down  the  Benares  charge  tul  it  be- 
came no  charge  at  all ;  and  then  he  pro- 
nounced that  It  contained  matter  for  im- 
,  peachment. 

Nor  must  it  be  forcotten,  that  the  princi- 
pal reason  assigned  oy  the  ministry  for  not 
impeaching  Hastings  on  account  of  the 
Rohilla  war  was,  that  the  delinquencies  of 
the  early  part  of  his  administration  had 
been  atoned  for  by  the  excellence  of  the 
later  part    Was  it  not  most  extraordinary, 


that  men  who  had  held  this  language  could 
aflerwards  vote  that  the  later  part  of  his 
administration  furnished  matter  for  no  lev 
than  twenty  articles  of  impeachment? 
They  first  contended  that  the  conduct  of 
Hastings  in  1780  and  1781  was  so  highly 
meritorious,  that,  like  works  of  supereroga- 
tion in  the  Catholic  theology,  it  oasht  Co 
be  eflScacious  for  the  cancelling  of  former 
offences ;  aud  they  then  prosecuted  lum  for 
his  conduct  in  1780  and  1781. 

The  general  astonishment  was  the  great- 
er, because,  only  twenty-four  hours  before, 
the  members  oi)  whom  the  minister  coold 
depend  had  received  the  usual  notes  from 
the  treasury,  begging  them  to  be  in  their 
places  and  to  vote  against  'Mr.  Fox's  mo- 
tion. It  was  asserted  by  Mr.  Hastings,  that 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  very  day  on 
which  the  debate  took  place,  Dundaa 
called  on  Pitt,  woke  him,  and  was  clotetsd 
with  him  many  hours.  The  result  (Xf  Uiis 
conference  was  a  determination  to  give  up 
the  late  Govemor-Greneral  to  the  ren- 
geance  of  the  opposition.  It  was  impossi- 
ble even  for  the  most  powerful  miniBter  to 
carry  all  his  followers  with  him  in  to 
strange  a  course.  Several  persons  high  in 
office,  the  Attorney-General,  Mr.  Grenville^ 
and  Lord  Mulgrave,  voted  against  Mr.  Pitt 
But  the  devoted  adherents  who  stood  by 
the  head  of  the  government  without  asking 
questions,  were  sufficiently  numerous  to 
turn  the  scale.  A  hundred  and  nineteen 
members  voted  fbr  Mr.  Fox's  motion; 
seventy-nine  against  it.  Dundai  nleitlr 
followed  Pitt. 

That  eood  and  great  man,  the  late  Wil- 
liam Wilberforce,  often  related  the  events 
of  this  remarkable  nicht  He  deacribed 
the  amazement  of  the  House,  aud  the  bit- 
ter reflections  which  were  muttered  against 
the  Prime  Minister  by  some  of  the  hAoitnal 
supporters  of  the  government.  Pitt  himself 
appiearcd  to  feel  that  his  conduct  required 
some  explanation.  He  left  the  treasary. 
bench,  sat  for  some  time  by  Mr.  Wilber- 
force, and  very  earnestly  declared  diat  he 
had  found  it  impossible,  as  a  man  of  con- 
science, to  stand  an^  longer  by  Hastinn. 
The  business,  he  said,  was  too  bad.  Mr. 
Wilberforce,  we  are  bound  to  add,  fully 
believed  that  his  friend  was  sincere;  and 
that  the  suspicions  to  which  this  mysteri- 
ous affair  gave  rise,  were  altogether  nn- 
iounded. 

Those  suspicions,  indeed,  were  such  as 
it  is  painful  to  mention.  The  friends  of 
Hastings,  most  of  whom,  it  is  to  be  observ- 
ed, generally  supported  the  administration, 
afiurmed  that  the  motive  of  Pitt  and  ENin- 
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dai  was  jealonqr.  Hastings  was  personally 
a  faTounte  with  the  King.  He  was  the  idol 
of  the  £ast  India  Company,  and  of  its 
■emnts.  If  he  were  absolved  by  the  Com- 
mooiy  seated  among  the  Lords,  admitted 
to  the  Board  of  Control,  closely  allied  with 
tlia  strong-minded  and  imperious  Thurlow, 
was  it  not  almost  certain  that  he  would  soon 
draw  to  himself  the  entire  management  of 
Saatem  affairs  ?  Was  it  not  possible  that 
ha  might  become  a  formidable  rival  in  the 
cabinet  ?  It  had  probably  ^t  abroad  that 
Tory  singular  communications  had  taken 
place  be^een  Thurlow  and  Major  Scott; 
and  that,  if  the  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
was  afiraid  to  recommend  Hastings  for  a ; 
peerage,  the  Chancellor  was  ready  to  take  | 
the  responsibility  of  that  step  on  himself. 
Of  all  ministers,  Pitt  was  the  least  likely 
to  aabmit  with  patience  to  such  an  en- 
croachment on  his  functions.  If  the  Com- 
mons impeached  Hastings,  all  danger  was 
at  an  end.  The  proceeding,  however  it 
ni^ht  terminate,  would  proluibly  last  some 
years.  In  the  mean  time,  the  accused  per- 
son woold  be  excluded  from  honours  and 
public  employments,  and  could  scarcely 
venture  even  to  pa^  his  duty  at  court. 
Such  were  the  motives  attributed,  by  a 
great  part  of  the  public,  to  the  young  minis- 
ter whose  ruling  passion  was  generally  be- 
lieved to  be  avarice  of  power. 

The  prorogation  soon  interrupted  the 
dIacasBons  respecting  Hastings.  In  the 
Iblknring  year,  those  discussions  were  re- 
sumed. The  charge  touching  the  spolia- 
tion of  the  Begums  was  brought  forward 
by  Sheridan,  in  a  speech  which  was  so  im- 
perfectlv  reported  that  it  may  be  said  to  be 
wholly  lost ;  but  which  was  without  doubt, 
the  most  elaboratelpr  brilliant  of  all  the 
pradoctions  of  his  ingenious  mind.  The 
impreasion  which  it  produced  was  such  as  I 
haa  never  been  equalled.  He  sat  down, '. 
not  merely  amidst  cneering,  but  amidst  the  I 
load  clapping  of  hands,  in  which  the  Lords 
below  the  bar,  and  the  strangers  in  the  gal- 
kiy,  joined.  The  excitement  of  the  House 
was  such  that  no  other  speaker  could  ob- 
tain a  hearing,  and  the  debate  was  ad- 
journed. The  impression  made  by  this 
remarkable  display  of  eloquence  on  severe 
and  experienced  critics,  whose  discern- 
ment may  be  supposed  to  have  been  quick- 
ened by  emulation,  was  deep  and  perma- 
nent Mr.  Windham,  twenty  ^'ears  later,  > 
aaid  that  the  speech  deserved  all  its  fame,  j 
and  was,  in  spite  of  some  faults  of  taste, 
each  as  were  seldom  wanting  either  in  the 
literary  or  in  the  parliamentary  perform- 
ances of  Sheridan,  the  greatest  that  had , 


been  delivered  within  the  memory  of  man. 
Mr.  Fox,  about  the  same  time,  beinff  asked 
by  the  late  Lord  Holland  what  was  Uie  best 
speech  ever  made  in  the  House*  of  Com- 
mons, assigned  the  first  place,  without  hesi- 
tation, to  the  great  oration  of  Sheridan  on 
the  Oude  charse. 

When  the  debate  was  resumed,  the  tide 
ran  so  strongly  against  the  accused,  that 
his  friends  were  coughed  and  scraped 
down.  Pitt  declared  himself  for  Sheridan's 
motion  ;  and  the  question  was  carried  by  a 
hundred  and  seventy-five  votes  against  sixty- 
eight. 

The  opposition,  flushed  with  victory,  and 
strongly  supported  by  the  public  sympathy, 
proceeded  to  bring  forward  a  succession  of 
charges  relating  chiefly  to  pecuniary  trans- 
actions. The  friends  o(  Hastings  were 
discourajsed,  and,  having  now  no  hope  of 
being  able  to  avert  an  impeachment,  were 
not  very  strenuous  in  their  exertions.  At 
leneth  the  House,  having  agreed  to  twenty 
articles  of  charge,  directed  Burke  to  go 
before  the  Lords,  and  to  impeach  the  late 
Governor-General  of  High  Crimes  and 
Misdemeanours.  Hastings  was  at  the  same 
time  arrested  bv  the  Scrgeant-at- Arms,  and 
carried  to  the  bar  of  the  Peers. 

The  session  was  now  within  ten  days  of 
its  close.  It  was,  therefore,  impossible  that 
any  progress  could  be  made  in  the  trial  till 
the  next  year.  Hastings  was  admitted  to 
bail;  and  further  proceedings  wore  post- 
poned till  the  Houses  should  re-assemble. 

When  Parliament  met  in  the  following 
winter,  the  Commons  proceeded  to  elect  a 
committee  for  managing  the  impeachment. 
Burke  stood  at  the  head,  and  with  him  were 
associated  most  of  the  leading  members  of 
the  opposition.  But  when  the  name  of 
Francis  was  read,  a  fierce  contention  arose 
It  was  said  that  Francis  and  Hastings  were 
notoriously  on  bad  terms ;  that  they  ha«l 
been  at  feud  during  many  years ;  that  on 
one  occasion  their  mutual  aversion  had  im- 
pelled them  to  seek  each  other's  lives ;  and 
that  it  would  be  improper  and  indelicate  to 
select  a  private  em^my  to  be  a  public  ac- 
cuser. It  was  urged  on  the  other  side  with 
great  force,  particularly  by  Mr.  Windham, 
that  impartiality,  though  the  first  duty  of  a 
judffe,  had  never  been  reckoned  among  the 
qiuuities  of  an  advocate ;  that  in  the  ordi- 
nary administration  of  criminal  justice  in 
England,  the  aggrieved  party,  the  very  last 
person  who  ought  to  be  admitted  into  the 
jury-box,  is  the  prosecutor ;  that  what  was 
wanted  in  a  manager  was,  not  that  he 
should  be  free  from  bias,  but  that  he  should 
be  energetic,  able,  well-informed,  and.  ac- 
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tive.  The  ability  and  information  of  Fran- 
cis  were  admitted ;  and  the  very  animosity 
with  which  he  was  reproached,  whether  a 
yirtne  or  a  vice,  was  at  least  a  pledge  for 
his  energy  and  actiyity.  It  seems  difficult 
to  refhte  these  arguments.  But  the  inveter- 
ate hatred  borne  by  Francis  to  Hastings  had 
excited  general  disenst.  The  house  decided 
that  Francis  should  not  be  a  manager.  Pitt 
▼oted  with  the  .majority ;  Dundas  with  the 
minority. 

In  the  meantime,  the  preparations  for  the 
tri^  had  proceeded  rapidly;  and  on  the 
18th  of  February,  1788,  the  sittings  of  the 
Court  commenced.  There  have  been  spec- 
tacles more  dazzling  to  the  eye,  more  gor- 
geous with  jewellery  and  cloth  of  gold, 
more  attractive  to  grown-up  children,  than 
that  which  was  then  exhibited  at  Westmin- 
ster ;  but,  perhaps,  there  never  was  a  spec- 
tacle 80  well  calculated  to  strike  a  hi^r 
cultivated,  a  reflecting,  an  imaginative  mind. 
All  the  various  kinds  of  interest  which  be- 
long to  the  near  and  to  the  distant,  to  the 
present  and  to  the  past,  were  collected  on 
one  spot,  and  in  one  hour.  All  the  talents 
and  all  the  accomplishments  which  are 
developed  by  liberty  and  civilization  were 
now  displayed,  with  every  advanta^  that 
could  be  derived  both  from  cooperation  and 
from  contrast.  Every  step  iq  tne  proceed- 
ings carried  the  mind  either  backward, 
through  many  troubled  centuries,  to  the 
days  when  the  foundations  of  the  constitu- 
tion were  laid ;  or  fhr  away,  over  boundless 
seas  and  deserts,  to  dusky  nations  living  un- 
der strange  stars,  worshipping  strange  gods, 
and  writing  strange  characters  from  right 
to  left.  The  High  Court  of  Parliament  wai 
to  sit,  according  to  forms  handed  down  from 
the  days  of  the  Plantagenets,  on  an  Eng- 
lishman accused  of  exercisins  tyranny  over 
the  lord  of  the  holy  city  of  Benares,  and 
the  ladies  of  the  princely  house  of  Oude. 

The  place  was  worthy  of  such  a  trial.  It 
was  the  mat  hall  of  William  Rufus ;  the 
hall  which  had  resounded  with  acclamations 
at  the  inauguration  of  thirty  Kings;  the 
hall  which  had  witnessed  the  just  sentence 
of  Bacon  and  the  just  absolution  of  Somers ; 
the  hall  where  the  eloquence  of  Strafford 
had  for  a  moment  awed  and  melted  a  vic- 
torioui  party  inflamed  with  Just  resentment ; 
the  hall  where  Charles  had  confronted  the 
High  Court  of  Justice  with  the  placid  cour- 
atre  which  has  half  redeemed  his  fame. 
Neither  military  nor  civil  pomp  was  want- 
ing. The  avenues  were  hned  with  grena- 
diers. The  streets  were  kept  clear  by  cav- 
alry. The  peers,  robed  in  gold  and  ermine, 
were  marshalled  by  the  heralds  under  Gar- 


ter King-at-Arms.  The  judges,  in  their 
vestments  of  state,  attended  to  give  advice 
on  points  of  law.  Near  a  hundrad  and  sev- 
enty Lords,  three-fourths  of  the  Upper 
House,  as  the  Upper  House  then  was, 
walked  in  solemn  order  from  their  usual 
place  of  assembling  to  the  tribunal.  The 
junior  baron  present  led  the  way — Lord 
Ueathfield,  recendy  ennobled  for  bis  mem- 
orable defence  of'^  Gibraltar  against  the 
fleets  and  armies  of  France  and  Spain. 
The  louff  procession  was  closed  by  the  IDuke 
of  Norfolk,  Earl  Marshal  of  the  reaJm,  by 
the  great  dignitaries,  and  by  the  brothers 
and  sons  of  the  King.  Last  of  all  came 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  conspicuous  by  his 
fine  person  and  noble  bearing.  The  arey 
old  walls  were  hung  with  scarlet  The 
long  galleries  were  crowded  by  such  an  au- 
dience as  has  rarely  excited  the  fears  or  the 
emulation  of  an  orator.  There  were  gath- 
ered together,  from  all  parts  of  a  ereat,  free 
enlightened,  and  prosperous  reatan,  grace 
and  female  loveliness,  wit  and  learning,  the 
representatives  of  every  science  and  m  ev- 
ery art.  There  were  seated  around  the 
Queen  the  fftir-haired  younf;  daughten  of 
the  house  of  Brunswick.  There  the  Am- 
bassadors of  great  Kings  and  Common- 
wealths eazed  with  admiration  on  a  specta- 
cle which  no  other  country  in  the  world 
could  present.  There  Sid<K>n8,  in  the  prime 
of  her  migestic  beauty,  looked  with  emotion 
on  a  scene  surpassing  all  the  imitations  of 
the  stage.  There  the  historian  of  4he  Ro- 
man Empire  thought  of  the  days  when  Ci- 
cero pleiuied  the  cause  of  Sicily  against  Ver- 
res ;  and  when,  before  a  senate  which  had 
still  some  show  of  freedom,  Tacitus  thun- 
dered against  the  oppressor  of  AfHca. 
There  were  seen,  side  oy  side,  the  sreatest 
painter  and  the  greatest  scholar  of  tne  age. 
The  spectacle  had  allured  Beyndlds  ftom 
that  easel  which  has  preserved  to  ui  the 
thoughtful  foreheads  of  so  many  writers  and 
statesmen,  and  the  sweet  smiles  of  lo  many 
noble  matrons.  It  had  induced  Parr  to  sus- 
pend his  labours  in  that  dark  and  profound 
mine  from  which  he' had  extracted  a  Taat 
treasure  of  erudition  —  a  treasure  too  often 
buried  in  the  earrh,  too  of^en  paraded  with 
injudicious  and  inelegant  ostentation;  but 
Btill  precious,  massive,  and  splendid.  There 
appeared  the  voluptuous  onarms  of  her  to 
whom  the  heir  of  tne  throne  had  in  secret 
plighted  his  faith.  There,  too,  was  she,  the 
Deautiful  mother  of  a  beautiful  race,  the 
Saint  Cecilia,  whoso  delicate  features,  light- 
ed up  by  love  and  music,  art  has  reacned 
from  the  common  decay.  There  were  the 
members  of  that   brimant   society    which 
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quoted,  critieiied,  and  exehangjed  repartees, 
under  tlie  ricli  peacock  hamniun  of  Mrs. 
MoBtigM.  AnraeM  l^&s  whoee 
fipii  more  persaastTe  than  those  of  Fox 
kuBtdfy  had  carried  the  Westminster  eleo- 
tioa  aniast  palace  and  treasury,  shone 
roand  Geoii^ana  Duchess  of  DeTonshire. 

Tbe  Seigeants  made  proclamation.  Hast- 
iMi  adranced  to  the  bar,  and  bent  his  knee. 
MB  enlprit  was  indeed  not  unworthy  of 
tlwt  great  presence.  He  had  ruled  an  ex- 
toMire  and  ^pnlons  country,  had  made 
Ivwa'  and  treaties,  had  sent  forth  armies,  had 
•atapand  pulled  down  princes.  And  in 
Ina  bgh  place  he  had  so  borne  himself,  that 
an  had  feared  him,  that  most  had  loved  him, 
and  that  hatred  itself  could  deny  him  no 
lida  to  glory,  except  yirtue.  He  looked 
like  a  grMt  man,  and  not  like  a  bad  man. 
A  pencil  small  and  emaciated,  yet  deriving 
da^ahj  from  a  carriage  which,  while  it  indi- 
cated deference  to  the  court,  indicated  also 
haliitiial  self-possession  and  seli^respect ; 
—  a  ki|^  and  intellectual  forehead;  —  a 
hnm  pensiTe,  but  not  gloomy ;  —  a  mouth 
of  iBnesible  decision; — a  nice  pale  and 
vem,  bnt  serene,  on  which  was  written,  as 
logiblj  as  under  the  great  picture  in  the 
oMDcil-chamber  at  Calcutta,  Mens  cequa  in 
ardmb  ;  —  soch  was  die  aspect  with  which 
the  gnat  pro-consul  presented  himself  to 

BM  ffldgeSk 

Hie  ooansel  accompanied  him,  men  all  of 
wbon  were  afterwards  raised  by  their  tal- 
eate  and  learning  to  the  highest  posts  in 
tWr  profession,  —  the  bold  and  strong- 
miadea  Law,  afterwards  Chief-Justice  of 
tba  King's  Bench ;  the  more  humane  and 
doqnent  Dallas,  afterwards  Chief-justice  of 
tba  Conwion  Pleas ;  and  Plomer,  who,  near; 
1/  twenty  years  later,  successfully  conduct- 
ed in  the  same  high  court  the  defence  of 
Lord  IfeUille,  and  subsequently  became 
l^oa-chaacellor  and  master  of  the  Bolls. 

Bnt  neither  the  culprit  nor  his  advocates 
attraeted  so  much  notice  as  the  accusers. 
la  the  midst  of  the  blaze  of  red  drapery,  a 
•paee  had  been  fitted  up  with  green  benches 
and  tables  lor  the  Commons.  The  mana- 
MB,  with  Burke  at  their  head,  appeared  in 
mil  dress.  The  collectors  of  gossip  did  not 
feO  to  remaii:  that  even  Fox,  ffenerall^  so 
legprdless  of  his  appearance,  had  paid  to 
Ae  iUnstrioos  tribunal  the  compliment  of 
waaring  a  bag  and  sword.  Pitt  had  refused 
to  be  one  of  the  conductors  of  the  impeach- 
mant;  and  his  commanding,  copious,  and 
aoDcrous  eloquence,  was  wanting  to  that 
creat  mnster  of  various  talents.  A^  and 
niindnfSi  had  unfitted  Lord  North  lor  the 
of  a  public    prosecutor;    and    his 


ftiends  were  left  without  the  help  of  his  ex- 
cellent sense,  his  tact,  and  his  urbanity. 
But,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  these  two 
distinguisned  members  of  the  Lower  House, 
the  box  in  which  the  managers  stood,  con- 
tained an  array  of  speakers  such  as  perhaps 
had  not  appeared  together  since  the  great 
age  of  Athenian  eloquence.  There  stood 
Fox  and  Sheridan,  the  English  Demosthe- 
nes, and  the  English  Hyperides.  There 
was  Burke,  ignorant,  indeed,  or  negligent 
of  the  art  of  adapting  his  reasonings  and 
his  style  to  the  capacity  and  taste  of  his 
hearers ;  but  in  aptitude  of  comprehensiy 
and  richness  of  imagination  superior  ft 
every  orator,  ancient  or  modem.  There, 
with  eyes  reverentially  fixed  on  Burke,  ap- 
peared the  finest  gentleman  of  the  age  — 
nis  form  developed  by  every  manly  exercise 
—  his  face  beaming  with  intelligence  and 
spirit  —  the  ii^enious,  the  chivalrous,  the 
high-souled  'VVuidham.  Nor,  though  sui^ 
rounded  by  such  men,  did  the  youngest 
manager  pass  unnoticed.  At  an  age  when 
most  of  those  who  distinguish  themselves  in 
life  are  s^ll  contending  fin*  prizes  and  fellow- 
ships at  college,  he  had  won  for  himself  a 
conspicuous  place  in  parliament.  No  ad- 
vantage of  fortune  or  connexion  was  want- 
ing that  could  set  off  to  the  height  his  splen- 
did talents  and  his  unblemished  honour.  At 
twenty-three  he  had  been  thought  worthy 
to  be  ranked  with  the  veteran  statesmen 
who  appeared  as  the  delegates  of  the  British 
Commons,  at  the  bar  of  the  British  nobility. 
All  who  stood  at  that  bar,  save  him  alone, 
are  gone  —  culprit,  advocates,  accusers.  To 
the  jeeneration  which  is  now  in  the  vigour 
of  life,  he  is  the  sole  representative  of  a 
great  age  which  has  passed  away.  But 
those  who,  within  the  last  ten  years,  have 
listened  with  delight,  till  tlie  momins  sun  y 
shone  on  the  tapestries  of  the  House  of  Lords  f 
to  the  lofty  and  animated  eloquence  of 
Charles  Earl  Grey,  are  able  to  form  some 
estimate  of  the  powers  of  a  race  of  men 
among  whom  he  was  not  the  foremost. 

The  chaiges  and  the  answers  of  Hastings 
were  first  read.  This  ceremony  occupied 
two  whole  days,  and  was  rendered  less  tedi- 
ous than  it  would  otherwise  have  been,  by 
the  silver  voice  and  just  emphasis  of  Cow- 
per,  the  clerk  of  the  court,  a  near  relation 
of  the  amiable  poet.  On  the  third  day 
Burke  rose.  Four  sittings  of  the  court 
were  occupied  by  his  opening  speech,  which 
was  intended  to  be  a  general  introduction 
to  all  the  charges.  With  an  exuberance  of 
thought  and  a  splendour  of  diction  which 
more  than  satisfied  the  highly-raised  expec- 
tation of  the  audience,  ne  described  the 
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character  and  institutions  of  the  natives  of 
India;  recounted  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  Asiatic  empire  of  Britain  had  ori^- 
nated ;  and  set  forth  the  constitution  of  the 
Company,  and  of  the  English  Presidencies. 
Having  thus  attempted  to  communicate  to 
his  hearers  an  idea  of  Eastern  society*  as 
vivid  as  that  which  existed  in  his  own  mind, 
he  proceeded  to  arraign  the  administration 
of  Hastings,  as  systematically  conducted  in 
defiance  of  morality  and  public  law.    The 


favour  of  the  coune  for  which  Haatings 
contended. 

When  the  Court  sat  again,  Mr.  Fox,  as- 
sisted by  Mr.  Grey,  opened  the  charge  res- 
pecting Cheyte  Sing,  and  several  days 
were  spent  in  reading  papers  and  hearing 
witnesses.  The  next  article  was  that  relat- 
ing to  the  Princesses  of  Oude.  The  con- 
duct of  this  part  of  the  case  was  intrusted 
to  Sheridan.  The  curiosity  of  the  public  to 
hear  him  was  unbounded.     His  sparkling 


energy  and  pathos  of  the  great  orator  ex- 1  and  highly- finished  declamation  lasted  two 
torted  expressions  of  unwonted  admiration  .  days ;  but  the  Hall  was  crowded  .to  sufibi*a- 
even  from  the  stem  and  hostile  Chancellor ;  j  tion  during  the  whole  time.  It  was  said 
iM,  for  a  moment,  seemed  to  pierce  even  ,  that  fifty  guineas  had  been  piddibr  a  single 
the  resolute  heart  of  the  defendant.  The  i  ticket  Sheridan,  when  he  concluded,  con- 
ladies  in  the  galleries,  unaccustomed  to  such  trived,  with  a  knowledge  of  stage-effect 
displays  of  eloquence,  excited  by  the  solem-  <  which  his  father  miffht  have  envied,  to  sink 
nity  of  the  occasion,  and  perhaps  not  unwill- 1  back,  as  if  exhausted,  into  the  arms  of  Burke, 
ing  to  display  their  taste  and  sensibility,  were  ,  who  hugged  him  with  the  energy  of  gener- 
in  a  state  of  uncontrollable  emotion.   Hand-   ous  admiration  1 

kerchiefs  were  pulled  out;  smelling-bottles  June  was  now  far  advanced*  The  session 
were  handed  round ;  hysterical  sobs  and  could  not  last  much  longer,  and  the  proe- 
screams  were  heard  ;  and  Mrs.  Sheridan  |  ress  which  had  been  made  in  the  impeacn- 
was  carried  out  in  a  fit.  At  length  the  ora- 1  ment  was  not  very  satisfactory.  There 
tor  concluded.  Baising  his  voice  till  the  ;  were  twenty  charges.  On  two  only  of  these 
old  arches  of  Irish  oak  resounded-^*  There- ,  had  even  the  case  for  the  prosecution  been 
fore,'  said  he,  *  hath  it  with  all  confidence  ,  heard:  and  it  was  now  a  year  since  Hast- 
bi'en  ordered  by  the  Commons  of  Great  inss  had  been  admitted  to  baiL 
Britain,  that  I  impeach  Warren  Hastings  ;  The  interest  taken  by  the  public  in  the 
of  high  crimes  ana  misdemeanours.  I  im-  j  trial  was  great  when  the  Court  began  to  sit, 
peacn  him  in  the  name  of  the  Commons  '  and  rose  to  the  height  when  Sheridan  spoke 
House  of  Parliament,  whose  trust  he  has  on  the  charge  relating  to  the  Begums, 
betrayed.  I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  From  that  time  the  excitement  went  down 
the  English  nation,  whoso  ancient  honour  fast.  The  spectacle  had  lost  the  attraction 
he  has  sullied.  I  impeach  him  in  the  name  !  of  novelty.  The  great  displays  of  rhetoric 
of  the  people  of  India,  whose  rights  he  has  '  were  over.  What  was  behind  was  not  of  a 
trodden  under  foot,  and  whose  country  he  i  nature  to  entice  men  of  letters  from  their 
has  turned  into  a  desert.  Lastly,  in  the  <  books  in  the  morning,  or  to  tempt  ladies 
name  of  human  nature  itself,  in  the  name  |  who  had  lefl  the  masquerade  at  two,  to  be 
of  both  sexes,  in  the  name  of  every  sge,  in  |  out  of  bed  before  eight  There  remained  ex- 
the.  name  of  every  rank,  I  impeach  the  com-  ■•  aminations  and  cross-examinations.  There 
mori  enemy  and  oppressor  of  all ! '  |  remained  statements  of  accounts.     There 

When  the  deep  murmur  of  various  emo-  remained  the  reading  of  papers,  filled  with 
tions  had  subsided,  Mr.  Fox  rose  to  addrora  words  unintelligible  to  English  eaxi  —  with 
the  Lords  respecting  the  course  of  proceed- ;  lacs  and  crores,  zemindars  and  aumils,  san- 
ing  to  be  followed.  The  wish  of  the  accu- 1  nuds  and  perwannahs,  jaghires  and  nuzsun. 
sers  was,  that  the  Court  would  bring  to  a  |  There  remained  bickerings,  not  always  car- 
close  the  investigation  of  the  first  charge  ried  on  with  the  best  taste,  or  with  the  best 
before  the  second  was  opened.  The  wish ,  temper,  between  the  managers  of  the  im- 
of  Hastings  and  of  his  counsi-1  was,  tliat  the  |  peachment  and  the  council  lor  the  defence, 
managers  should  open  all  the  charges,  and  ^  particularly  between  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr. 
produce  all  the  evidence  for  the  prosecu-  ,  Law.  There  remained  the  endless  marches 
tion,  before  the  defence  began.  The  Lords  ,  and  countermarches  of  the  Peers  between 
retired  to  their  own  house,  to  consider  the  |  their  house  and  the  Hall :  for  as  oflcn  as  a 
question.  The  Chancellor  took  the  side  of  i  point  of  law  was  to  be  discussed,  their  lord- 
Hastings.  I^rd  Loughborough,  who  was  ships  retired  to  discuss  it  apart;  and  the 
now  in  opposition,  supported  the  demand  of :  consequence  was,  as  the  late  Lord  Stanhope 
the  managers.  The  division  showed  which  wittily  said,  that  the  judges  walked  and  ua 
way  the  inclination  oP  the  tribunal  leaned,  trial  stood  stilL 
A  majority  of  near  three  to  one  decided  in  i     It  is  to  be  added,  that  in  the  spring  of 
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U88|  nhMi  the  trial  commenced,  do  im|)or- 

tut  qaestion,  either  of  domestic  or  foreign 

policjry  ezcited  the  ]3Qblio  miod.    The  pro- 

ctewtt  in   WefltmiDster  Hall,    therefore, 

^•tswj  ezdted  most  of  the  attention  of 

Parliament  and  of  the  puUic.    It  was  the 

OM  great  event  of  that  season.    But  in  the 

ibUowing  jear,  the  Sjog's  illness,  the  de- 

litas  on  the  Be^ncj,  the  expectation  of  a 

tkuugB  of  liGxiistiy,  completely  diverted 

pobhc  attention  from  Indian  affairs;  and 

within  a  fortnight  after  George  the  Third 

had  retnined  thanks  in  St  rauFs  for  his 

raoorery.  the  States-General  of  France  met 

at  Yenames.    In  the  midst  of  the  agitation 

produced  hj  these  events,  the  impeachment 

vaa  te  a  time  almost  forgotten. 

The  trial  in  the  Hall  went  on  languidly. 
la  the  seanon  of  1 788,  when  the  proceed- 
ings had  the  interest  of  novelty,  and  when 
tbe  Peers  had  little  other  business  before 
tibaWi  only  thirty-five  days  were  given  to 
the  impeachment.  In  1789,  the  Regency 
BID  occupied  the  Upper  House  till  the  ses- 
iion  was  fiur  advanced.  When  the  King 
reeorered,  the  circuits  were  beginning. 
The  judges  left  town  ;  the  Lords  waited  for 
the  return  of  the  oracles  of  jurisprudence ; 
ud  the  consequence  was,  that  during  the 
vkele  year  Only  seventeen  days  were  given 
to  the  case  of  Hastings.  It  was  clear  that 
tbe  natter  would  be  protracted  to  a  length 
mipFecedented  in  the  annals  of  criminal 
law. 

In  troth,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  im- 
peachment, though  it  is  a  fine  ceremony, 
and  though  it  may  have  been  useful  in  the 
■eiveiiteaith  century,  is  not  a  proceeding 
from  which  much  good  can  now  oe  expect- 
ed. Whatever  confidence  may  be  placed 
ui  the  decisions  of  the  Peers  on  an  appeal 
vriwiff  out  of  ordinary  litigation,  it  is  cer- 
tain tnat  no  man  has  the  least  confidence  in 
flieir  impartiality,  when  a  great  public 
Ihaetionary,  charged  with  a  great  state 
eriBie.ifl  brought  to  their  bar.  They  are 
all  politicians.  There  is  hardly  one  among 
ihem,  whose  vote  on  an  impeachment  may 
not  be  confidently  predicted  before  a  wit- 
■CM  has  been  examined,  and  even  were  it 
powible  to  rely  on  their  justice,  they  would 
•tin  be  ^uite  unfit  to  try  such  a  cause  as  that 
ef  HastiDss.  They  sit  only  during  half  the 
year.  They  have  to  transact  much  legisla- 
iive  and  much  judicial  business.  The  law- 
kvda,  whose  advice  is  required  to  eaide  the 
vnkamed  majoritp*,  are  employed  daily  in 
anlmiDistering  justice  elsewhere.  It  is  im- 
powble,  therefore,  that  during  a  busy  ses- 
iion,  the  Upper  House  should  give  more 
a  few  uayt  to  an  impeachment.    To 


expect  that  their  Lordships  would  give  up 
partridge-shooting,  in  order  to  bring  the 
greatest  delinquent  to  speedy  justice,,  or  to 
relieve  accused  innocence  bv  speedy  acquit- 
tal, 'would  be  unreasonable  indeed.  A  well- 
constituted  tribunal,  sitting  regularly  six 
days  in  the  week,  and  nine  hours  in  the 
day,  would  have  finished  the  trial  of  Hast- 
ings in  less  than  three  months.  The  Lords 
had  not  finished  their  work  in  seven  years. 

The  result  ceased  to  be  matter  of  doubt, 
from  the  time  when  the  Lords  resolved 
that  they  would  be  guided  bv  the  rules  of 
evidence  which  are  received  in  the  inferior 
courts  of  the  realm.  Those  rules,  it  is  well 
known,  exclude  much  information  which 
would  be  quite  sufficient  to  determine  the 
conduct  ot  any  reasonable  man,  in  the 
most  important  transactions  of  private  life. 
Those  rules,  at  every  assizes,  save  scores  of 
culprits,  whom  judges,  jur^,  and  spectators^ 
firmly  believe  to  be  guilty.  But  when 
those  rules  were  rigidly  applied  to  offences 
committed  many  years  before,  at  4he  dis- 
tance of  many  thousand  miles,  conviction  • 
was,  of  course,  out  of  the  question.  We 
do  not  blame  the  accused  aud  his  counsel 
for  availing  themselves  of  every  legal  ad- 
vantage in  order  to  obtain  an  acquittal. 
But  it  is  clear  that  an  acquittal  so  obtained 
cannot  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  the  ju(^ment 
of  history. 

Several  attempts  were  made  by  the  frienda 
of  Hastings  to  put  a  stop  to  the  triaL  In 
1789  they  proposed  a  vote  of  censure  upon 
Burke,  for  some  violent  language  which  he 
had  used  respecting  the  death  of  Nuncomar^ 
and  the  connection  between  Hastings  and 
Impev.  Burke  was  then  unpopular  in  the 
last  degree  both  with  the  house  and  with 
the  country.  The  asperity  and  indecency 
of  some  expressions  which  he  had  u.«ed  dur- 
ing the  debates  on  the  Regency,  had  an- 
noyed even  his  warmest  friends.  The  vote 
of  censure  was  carried,  and  those  who  had 
moved  it  hoped  that  the  managers  would 
resign  in  disgust.  Burke  was  deeply  hurt. 
But  his  zeal  for  what  he  considered  as  the 
cause  of  justice  and  mercy  triumphed  over 
his  personal  feelings.  He  received  the  cen- 
sure of  the  house  with  dignity  and  meekness, 
and  declared  that  no  personal  mortification 
or  humiliation  should  induce  him  to  flinch 
from  the  sacred  duty  which  he  had  under- 
taken. 

In  the  following  year,  the  Parliament 
was  dissolved ;  and  the  friends  of  Hastings 
entertained  a  hope  that  the  new  House  of 
Commons  might  not  be  dibposed  to  go  on 
with  the  impeachment.  They  be^an  by 
maintaining  that  the  whole  proceeding  waa 
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temunated  bj  the  diisolntioii.  Defeated  on 
thii  point,  thej  made  a  direct  motion  that 
the  impeachment  ihonld  be  dropped ;  bat 
thej  were  defeated  by  the  combined  fbrces 
of  the  g^yemment  and  the  opposition.  It 
wat,  howcTcr,  refiolred  that,  for  the  take  of 
expedition,  many  of  the  articles  shoold  be 
withdrawn.  In  truth,  had  not  some  such 
measure  been  adopted,  the  trial  would  hare 
lasted  tall  the  defendant  was  in  his  grave. 

At  length,  in  the  spring  of  1 795,  the  de^ 
cision  was*  pronouBoed,  nearly  eight  years 
after  HastiDgi  had  been  brought  by  the 
sergeant-ai-arms  of  the  Commons  to  the 
bar  of  the  Lords.  On  the  last  da^  of  this 
great  procedure,  the  public  curiosity,  long 
suspended,  seemed  to  be  reviTcd.  Anx- 
iety about  the  judgment  there  could  be 
none ;  for  it  had  been  fully  ascertained  that 
there  was  a  great  majority  for  the  defend- 
ant. But  many  wished  to  see  the  pageant, 
and  the  hall  was  as  much  crowded  as  on 
the  first  day.  But  those  who,  having  been 
present  on  the  first  day,  now  bore  a  part  in 
the  proceedings  of  tM  last,  were  few,  and 
most  of  those  few  were  altered  men. 

As  Hastings  himself  said,  the  arraign- 
ment had  taken  place  before  one  genera- 
tion, and  the  judgment  was  pronounced  by 
another.  The  spectator  could  not  look  at 
the  wqplsack,  or  at  the  red  benches  of  the 
Peers,  or  at  the  green*  benches  of  the  Com- 
mons, without  s^ng  something  that  re- 
minded him  of  the  instability  of  all  human 
things; — of  the  instabilitr  of  power  and 
fame  and  life,  of  the  more  lamentable  insta- 
bility of  friendship.  The  great  seal  was 
borne  before  Lord  Loughoorough,  who, 
when  the  trial  commenced,  was  a  fierce  op- 
ponent of  Mr.  Pitt's  goYemment,  and  who 
was  now  a  member  of  that  gbyemment ; 
while  Thurlow,  who  presided  m  the  court 
when  it  first  sat,  estranged  from  all  his  old 
allies,  sat  scowling  among  the  junior  barons. 
Of  a  hundred  and  sixty  nobles  who  walked 
in  the  procession  on  the  first  day,  sixty  had 
been  laid  in  their  femily  raults.  Still  more 
affecting* must  have  been  the  sight  of  the 
managers'  box.  What  had  become  of  that 
fair  Kllowship,  so  closely  bound  together 
hjr  public  ana  private  ties,  so  resplendent 
witn  every  talent  and  accomplishment  ?  It 
had  been  scattered  by  calamities  more  bit- 
ter than  the  bitterness  of  death.  The  great 
chioA  were  still  living,  and  still  in  the  full 
vi^ur  of  their  genius.  But  their  friend- 
ship was  at  an  end.  It  had  been  violently 
and  publicly  dissolved  with  tears  and 
itormy  reproaches.  If  those  men,  once  so 
dear  to  each  other,  were  now  compelled  to 
meet  for  the  purpose  of  managing  the  im- 


peachment, they 'met  as  strangers  whom 
public  business  had  brought  together,  and 
oehaved  to  each  other  with  cold  and  distant 
cirility.  Burke  had  in  his  vortex  whirled 
away  Windham,  Fox  had  been  fcdlowed  by 
Sheridan  and  Grey. 

Only  twenty-nine  Peers  voted.  Of  these 
only  six  found  Hastings  gulty,  on  tlie 
charges  relating  to  Cheyte  Sing  and  to  the 
B^;uais.  On  other  charges,  Uie  majority 
in  his  favour  was  still  greater.  On  some, 
he  was  unanimouslv  abiK4ved.  He  was 
then  called  to  the  bar,  informed  from  the 
woolsack  that  the  Lords  had  acquitted  him, 
and  solemnly  discharged.  He  bowed  re- 
spectfblly,  and  retired. 

We  have  said  that  the  deciston  had  been 
fully  expected.  It  was  also  generally  ap- 
proved. At  the  comfenencement  of  the 
trial  there  had  been  a  strong  and  indeed 
unreasonable  feeling  against  Hastings.  At 
the  close  of  the  trial,  there  was  a  feeling 
equally  strone  and  equally  unreasonable  in 
his  favour.  One  cause  of  the  change  was* 
no  doubt,  what  is  commonly  called  the 
fickleness  of  the  multitude,  but  what  seems 
to  us  to  be  merely  the  ^neral  law  of  hn- 
man  nature.*  Both  in  individuals  and  in 
masses  violent  excitement  is  always  followed 
by  remission,  and  oAen  by  reaction.  We 
are  all  inclined  to  depreciate  whatever  we 
have  overpraised ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  show  undue  indulgence  where  we  have  * 
shown  undue  rigour.  It  was  thus  in  the 
case  of  Hastings.  The  length  of  hit  trial, 
moreover,  n^e  him  an  object  of  compaa* 
sion.  It  was  thought,  and'  not  without  rea- 
son, that,  even  if  he  was  guilty,  he  was  still 
an  ill-used  man,  and  that  an  impeachment 
of  eight  years  was  more  than  a  soffieient 
punisnment  It  was  also  felt  that,  though 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  criminid^  law,  n 
defendant  is  not  allowed  to  set  off  his  p)od 
actions  against  his  crimes,  a  peat  political 
cause  should  be  tried  on  different  prinei- 
pies ;  and  that  a  man  who  had  governed  n 
great  country  during  thirteen  years  might 
have  done  some  very  reprehensible  thiajg^, 
and  yet  might  be  on  the  whole  deserving 
of  rewards  and  honours  rather  than  of  fine 
and  imprisonment.  The  Press,  an  instru- 
ment neglected  by  the  prosecutcts,  was 
used  by  Hastings  and  his  friends  with  greet 
effect  Every  ship,  too,  that  arrived  from 
Madras  or  Bengal  brought  a  cuddy  fnll  of 
his  admirers.  Every  gentleman  fitam  India 
spoke  of  the  late  Govemor^Greneral  as  hav^ 
ing  deserved  better,  and  having  been  treat- 
ed worse,  than  any  man  living.  The  effect 
of  this  testimony,  unanimously  given  by  all 
persons  who  knew  the  East,  was  naturally 
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veij  great.    Betired  memberf  of  the  Tndian 

aarvieet,  oiril  and  military,  were  settled  in 

ifl  eornen  of  the  kingdom.    Each  of  them 

VII,  of  course,  in  his  olim  little  circle  re- 

gvded  as  an  oracle  on  an  Indian  question ; 

ad  they  were,  with  scarcely  one  exception, 

the  ienioixs  adToeates  of  Hastings.    It  is  to 

be  added,  that  the  numerous  Mdreases  to 

the  Into  Goremor-General,  which  his  (Hands 

hi  Bengal  obtained  firom  the  natiTes  and 

ftaHDitted  to  En^Aud,  made  a  consider* 

ifale  iinpression.   To  these  addresses  we 

Mteeh  little  or  no  importance.    That  Hast- 

bp  was  beloved  by  the  people  whom  he 

governed  is  true ;  but  the  eulogies  of  pun- 

bsy  lemindars,  Mahommedan  doctors,  do 

■bCpityve  it  to  be  true.    For  an  English 

eoQeelor  or  judge  would  have  found  it  easy 

to  induce  any  native  who  could  write,  to 

silpi  a  panegyric  on  the  most  odious  ruler 

tHt  ever  was  in  India,    it  was  slid  that  at 

,  the  very  place  at  which  the  acts 

ftvth  in  the  met  article  of  in^peach- 
bad  been  committed,  the  natives  had 
i  temple  to  Hastings;  and  this 
iftBiT  excited  a  strong  sensation  in  England. 
Binere  observations  on  the  apotheosu  were 
adaiEmble.  He  saw  no  reason  for  astonish- 
■enti  he  eaid,  in  the  incident  which  had 
been  represented  as  so  striking.  He  knew 
iOBietlung  of  the  mythology  of  the  Brah- 
£u  knew  that,  as  they  worshipped 
gods  from  love,  so  they  worshipped 
I  from  fear.  He  knew  that  they  erect- 
ed iliiines,  not  only  to  the  benignant  dei- 
tiea  of  fight  and  plenty,  but  also  to  the 
ienda  who  preside  over  small-pox  and  mur- 
der. Kor  did  he  at  all  dispute  the  claim 
ef  Mr.  Hastinjn  to  be  admitted  into  such 
a  Fentheon.  This  reply  has  always  struck 
■e  as  one  of  the  finest  that  ever  was  made 
in  I^riiament.  It  b  a  grave  and  forcible 
amneent,  decorated  by  the  most  brilliant 
wn  and  frmey. 

BmUxDff  was,  however,  safe.  But,  in 
eveiy  tiling  except  character,  he  would 
have  been  fiu*  better  off,  if,  when  first  im- 
paaehed,  he  had  at  once  pleaded  guilty, 
tmd  paid  a  fine  of  fifty  thousand  pounds. 
Hie  was  a  mined  man.  The  legal  expenses 
of  Ins  defence  had  been  enormous.  The 
eqwoMs  which  did  not  appear  in  his  at- 
tanejli  bill  were  perhaps  larj^r  still. 
Great  sams  had  been  paid  to  Major  Scott. 
Great  earns  had  been  laid  out  in  bribing 
Mitap^erB,  rewarding  pamphleteers,  and 
cbeiuatni^  tracts.  Burke,  so  early  as  1 790, 
declared  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
twenty  thousand  pounds  had  been  employed 
in  currupling  the  press.  It  is  certain 
that  no    controversial  weapon,  from  the 
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gravest  reasoning  to  the  coarsest  ribaldry, 
was  left  unemployed.  Logan,  in  proee,  de- 
fended the  accused  Governor  with  great 
ability.  For  the  lovers  of  verse,  the 
speeches  of  the  managers  were  burlesqued 
in  Simpkin's  letters.  It  is,  we  ate  afraid, 
indisputable  that  Hastings  stooped  so  low 
as  to  court  the  aid  of  that  malienant  and 
filthy  baboon,  John  Williams,  who  called 
himself  Anthony  Pasquin.  It  was  necessap 
ly  to  subsidize  such  allies  largely.  The 
private  hoards  of  Mrs.  Hastings  nad  disap- 
peared. It  is  said  that  the  banker  to  whom 
they  had  been  intrusted  had  failed.  Still, 
if  Hastings  had  practised  strict  economy, 
he  would,  after  idl  his  losses,  have  had  a 
moderate  competence ;  but  m  the  manage- 
ment of  his  private  affairs  he  was  imprn- 
dent.  The  dearest  wish  of  his  heart  had 
always  been  to  regain  Daylesfbrd.  At 
length,  in  the  very  ^ear  in  which  his  trial 
commenced,  the  wish  was  accomplished ; 
and  the  domain,  alienated  more  than 
seventy  years  before,  returned  to  the  de- 
scendant of  its  old  lords.  But  the  manors 
house  was  a  ruin ;  and  the  grounds  round 
it  had,  during  many  years,  been  utterly 
neglected.  Hastings  proceeded  to  build, 
to  plant,  to  fbrm  a  sheet  of  water,  to  exca- 
vate a  grotto ;  and,  before  he  was  dismissed 
from  the  Imr  of  the  House  of  Lords,  he  had 
expended  more  than  forty  thousand  pounds 
in  adorning  his  seat. 

The  general  feeling  both  of  the  directors 
and  of  the  proprietors  of  the  East^  India 
Company  was,  that  he  had  si^at  claims  on 
them,  that  his  services  to  them  had  been 
eminent,  and  that  his  misfortunes  had  been 
the  effect  of  his  zeal  for  their  interests. 
His  friends  in  Leadenhall  Street  propoeed 
to  reimburse  him  for  the  costs  of  nis  trial, 
and  to  settle  on  him  an  annuity  of  five 
thousand  pounds  a  year.  But  the  consent 
of  the  Board  of  Control  was  required ;  and 
at  the  head  of  the  Board  of  Control  was 
Mr.  Dundas,  who  had  himself  been  a  party 
to  the  impeachment,  who  had,  on  that  ac- 
count, been  reviled  with  great  bitterness  by 
the  partisans  of  Hastings,  and  who,  there- 
fbre,  was  not  in  a  very  complying  mood. 
He  refbsedto  consent  to  what  the  Directors 
suggested.  The  Directors  remonstrated. 
A  long  controversy  followed.  Hastings,  in 
the  mean  time,  was  reduced  to  such  dis- 
tress, that  he  could  hardly  pay  his  weekly 
bills.  At  length  a  compromise  was  made. 
An  annuity  of  four  thousand  a  year  was 
settled  on  Hastings ;  and,  in  order  to  enable 
him  to  meet  pressing  demands,  he  was  to 
receive  ten  years'  annuity  in  advance.  The 
Company  was  also  permitted  to  lend  him 
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fifly  thousand  pounds,  to  be  repaid  by  in- 
stalments, witnout  interest.  This  relief, 
though  ffiyen  in  the  most  absurd  manner, 
was  sufficient  to  enable  the  retired  gover- 
nor to  live  in  comfort,  and  even  in  luxury, 
if  he  had  been  a  skilful  manager.  But  he 
was  careless  and  profuse,  and  was  more 
than  once  under  the  necessity  of  applying 
to  the  Company  for  assistance,  whicn  was. 
liberally  given. 

He  hi(d  security  and  affluence,  but  not 
the  power  and  dignity,  which,  when  he 
landed  from  India,  he  had  reason  to  expect. 
He  had  then  looked  forward  to  a  coronet,  a 
red  riband,  a  seat  at  the  Council  Board,  an 
office  at  Whitehall.  He  was  then  only  fifty- 
two,  and  might  hope  for  many  years  of 
bodily  and  mental  vigour.  The  case  was 
widely  different  when  he  left  the  bar  of  the 
Lords.  He  was  now  too  old  a  man  to  turn 
his  mind  to  a  new  class  of  studies  and  du- 
ties. He  had  no  chance  of  receiving  any 
mark  of  royal  favour  while  Mr.  Pitt  re- 
mained in  power ;  and,  when  Mr.  Htt  re- 
tired, Hastmgs  was  approaching  his  seven- 
tieth year. 

Once,  and  only  once,  after  his  acquittal, 
he  interifered  in  politics,  and  that  interfer- 
ence was  not  much  to  his  honour.  In  1804, 
he  exerted  himself  strenuously  to  prevent 
Mr.  Addington,  against  whom  Fox  and 
Pitt  had  combined,  ^m  resigning  the  Treas- 
-ury.  It  is. difficult  to  believe  Uiat  a  man 
so  able  and  energetic  as  Hastings,  can  have 
thought  that,  when  Bonaparte  was  at  Bou- 
logne with  a  great  army,  the  defence  of  our 
island  could  safely  be  intrusted  to  a  mini»- 
trv  which  did  not  contain  a  single  person 
whom  flattery  could  describe  as  a  great 
statesman.  It  is  also  certain  that,  on  the 
important  question  which  had  raised  Mr. 
Addinffton  to  power,  and  on  which  he  dif- 
fered Srom  both  Fox  and  Pitt,  Hastings,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  agreed  with 
Fox  and  Pitt,  and  was  decidedly  opposed 
to  Addington.  Religious  intolerance  has 
never  been  the  vice  of  the  Indian  service, 
and  certainly  was  not  the  vice  of  Hastinss. 
But  Mr.  Addington  had  treated  him  with 
marked  favour.  Fox  had  been  a  principal 
manager  of  the  impeachment  To  Pitt  it 
was  owing  that  there  had  been  an  impeach- 
ment ;  and  Hastings,  we  fear,  was  on  this 
occasion  guided  by  personal  considerations, 
rather  than  by  a  regard  to  the  public  in- 
terest. 

The  last  twenty-four  years  of  his  life  were 
chiefly  passed  at  DayIe>ford.  He  amused 
himself  with  embellishing  his  grounds,  rid- 
ing fine  Arab  horses,  fattening  prize-cattle, 
aud^tr^'ing  to  rear  Indian  animals  and  vege- 


tables in  England.  He  sent  for  seeds  of  a 
very  fine  custard-apple,  from  the  sarden  of 
what  had  once  been  his  own  villa,  among 
the  green  hedgerows  of  Allipore.  He  tried 
also  to  naturahze  in  Worcestershire  the  deli- 
cious leechee,  almost  the  only  fruit  of  Ben- 
gal, which  deserves  to  be  r^retted  even 
amidst  the  plenty  of  Covent-Uarden.  The 
Mogul  emperors,  in  the  time  of  their  great- 
ness, had  in  vain  attempted  to  introduce  in- 
to Hindostan  the  goat  of  the  table-land  of 
Thibet,  whose  down  supplies  the  looms  of 
Cashmere  with  the  materials  of  the  finest 
shawls.  Hastings  tried,  with  no  better  for- 
tune, to  rear  a  breed  at  Daylesford ;  nor 
does  he  seem  to  have  succeeded  better 
with  the  cattle  of  Bootan,  whose  tails  are 
in  high  esteem  as  the  best  fans  for  brushing 
awa^r  the  musc^uitoes. 

Literature  divided  his  attention  with  his 
conservatories  and  his  menagerie.  He  had 
always  loved  books,  and  they  were  now 
necessary  to  him.  Though  not  a  poet,  in 
any  high  sense  of  the  wora,  he  wrote  nest 
and  polished  lines  with  ^eat  facility,  and 
was  fond  of  exercising  this  talent  Indeed, 
if  we  must  speak  out,  he  seems  to  have  been 
more  of  a  Tnssotin  than  was  to  be  expected 
from  the  powers  of  his  mind,  and  firom  the 
great  part  which  he  had  played  in  life. 
We  are  assured  in  these  Memoirs,  that  the 
first  thing  which  he  did  in  the  morning  waa 
to  compose  a  copy  of  verses.  When  the 
family  and  guests  assembled,  the  poem 
made  its  appearance  as  rej^arly  as  the 
eggs  and  rolls ;  and  Mr.  Gleig  requires  ns 
to  believe  that,  if  from  any  accident  Hast- 
ings came  to  the  breakfast-table  withoint 
one  of  his  charming  performances  in  his 
hand,  the  omission  was  felt  by  all  as  a 
grievous  disappointment  Tastes  differ 
widely.  For  ourselves  we  must  sar  that, 
however  good  the  breakfasts  at  Daylesford 
may  have  been  —  and  we  are  assured  that 
the  tea  was  of  the  most  aromatic  flaTOor, 
and  that  neither  tongue  nor  venisoo-pai^ 
was  wantii^  —  we  should  have  thought  toe 
reckoning  high  if  we  had  been  forced  to 
earn  our  repast  by  listening  every  day  to  a 
new  madrigal  or  sonnet  composed  by  our 
host  We  are  glad,  however,  that  Mr. 
Gleig  has  preserved  this  little  feature  of 
character,  though  we  think  it  by  no  means 
a  beauty.  It  is  good  to  be  often  renunded 
of  the  inconsistency  of  human  nature; 
and  to  learn  to  look  without  wonder  or  dis- 
gust on  the  weaknesses  which  are  found  in 
Uie  strongest  minds.  Dionysius  in  old 
times,  Frederic  in  the  last  century,  with 
capacity  and  vigour  e^ual  to  the  conduct  of 
the  greatest  afiairii,  united  all  the  little  van- 
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itin  and  affectations  olf  proTincial  blue- 
Aockhigis.  These  great  examples  may 
eoDiole  the  admirers  of  Hastings  for  the 
affiction  of  seeing  him  reduced  to  the  level 
of  the  Havleys  and  the  Sewards. 

When  Hastings  had  passed  many  years 
IB  redrement,  and  had  long  outlived  the 
eomaion  age  of  men,  he  ajgrain  became  for  a 
riiort  time  an  object  of  general  attention. 
Li  ISIS  the  charter  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pmj  was  renewed;  and  much  discussion 
abbat  Indian  affairs  took  place  in  Parlia- 
mmL  It  was  determined  to  examine 
ttocaBCB  at  the  bar  of  the  Commons,  and 
HaitingB  was  ordered  to  attend.  He  had 
appeared  at  that  bar  once  Ibefore.  It  was 
vwn  ht  read  his  answer  to  the  charges 
wUdi  Bmke  had  laid  on  the  table.  Since 
thil  dme  twenty-seven  years  had  elapsed ; 
pabfic  feeling  had  unciergone  a  complete 
ehange ;  the  nation  had  now  forgotten  his 
ftnlti,  mnd  remembered  only  his  services. 
TIm  re-appearance,  too,  of  a  man  who  had 
beMi  among  the  most  distinguished  of  a 
Mention  that  had  passed  away,  who  now 
bdoDged  to  history,  and  who  seemed  to 
hare  risen  from  the. dead,  could  not  but 
Modoce  a  solemn  and  pathetic  effect. 
The  Commons  received  him  with  aeclama- 
tioiie,  ordered  a  chair  to  be  set  for  him,  and, 
wken  he  retired,  rose  and  uncovered.  There 
wCTBy  indeed,  a  few  who  did  not  sympa- 
Ihiie  with  the  general  feeliog.  One  or 
tvo  of  the  managers  of  the  impeachment 
were  present.  They  sate  in  the  same  seats 
vUch  they  had  occupied  when  they  had 
been  thanked  for  the  services  which  they 
had  rendered  in  Westminster  Hall;  for, 
by  the  courtesy  of  the  house,  a  member 
who  has  been  thanked  in  his  place,  is  cou- 
■dered  as  baving  a  right  always  to  occupy 
tiiat  place.  These  gimtlemen  were  not 
diipoved  to  admit  that  they  had  employed 
ie?eral  of  the  best  years  of  their  lives  in 
penecntinff  an  innocent  man.  They  ac- 
eonfiagly  kept  their  seats,  and  pulled  their 
hMi  orer  their  brows ;  but  the  exceptions 
Old  J  made  the  prevailin;^  enthusiasm  more 
remarkable.  The  Lords  received  the  old 
man  with  similar  tokens  of  respect.  The 
UniTersity  of  Oxford  conferred  on  him  the 
degree  m  Doctors  of  Laws;  and,  in  the 
SiMldonian  theatre,  the  under-graduates 
welcomed  him  with  tumultuous  cheering. 
These  marks  of  public  esteem  were 
J  aooo  followed  by  marks  of  the  favour  of  the 
crown.  Hastings  was  sworn  of  the  Privy 
Ooondl,  and  was  admitted  to  a  long  pn- 
Tate  audience  of  the  Prince  Regent,  who 
tmted  him  very  graciouslv.  When  the 
Eoqperor  of  Russia  and  the  King  of  Fruasia 


visited  England,  Hastings  appeared  jn  their 
train  both  at  Oxford  and  m  the  Guildhall 
of  London :  and,  though  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  princes  and  great  warriors,  was 
everywhere  received  by  the  public  with 
marks  of  respect  and  admiration.  He  was 
presented  by  the  Prince  Regent  both  to 
Alexander  and  to  Frederic  William;  and 
his  Royal  Highness  went  so  far  as  to  declare 
in  public,  that  honours  far  higher  than  a 
seat  in  the  Privy  Council  were  due,  and 
should  soon  be  paid,  to  the  man  who  had 
saved  the  British  dominions  in  Asia.  Hast- 
ings now  confidently  expected  a  peerage; 
but,  from  some  unexplained  cause,  he  was 
again  disappointed. 

He  lived  about  four  years  longer,  in  the 
enjo^ent  of  good  spirits,  of  faculties  not 
impaired  to  any  painful  or  degrading  ex- 
tent, and  of  healtn  such  as  is  rarely  enjoyed 
by  those  who  attain  such  an  age.  At 
length,  on  the  2 2d  of  August,  1818,  in  the 
eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  he  met  death 
with  the  same  ttanquil  and  decorous  for- 
titude which  he  had  opposed  to  all  the  trials 
of  his  varied  and  eventful  life. 

With  all  his  faults  —  and  they  were  nei- 
ther few  nor  small  —  only  one  cemetery  was 
worthy  to  contain  his  remains.  In  that 
temple  of  silence  and  reconciliation,  where 
the  enmities  of  twenty  generations  lie 
buried,  in  the  Great  Abbey  which  has  for 
ages  afforded  a  quiet  resting-place  to  those 
wnose  minds  and  bodies  have  been  shattered 
by  the  contentions  of  the  Great  Hall,  the 
dust  of  the  illustrious  accused  should  have 
been  mingled  with  the  dust  of  the  illustrious 
accusers.  This  was  not  to  be.  Yet  the 
place  of  interment  was  not  ill  chosen.  Be- 
hind the  chancel  of  the  parish-church  of 
Daylcsford,  in  earth  which  already  held  the 
bones  of  many  chiefs  of  the  house  of  Hast^ 
incs,  was  laid  the  coffin  of  the  greatest  man 
who  has  ever  borne  that  ancient  and  widely 
extended  nzmie.  On  that  very  spot  pro- 
bably, fourscore  years  before,  the  little 
Warren,  meanly  clad  and  scantilv  fed,  had 
played  with  the  children  of  ])loughmen. 
Even  then  his  young  mind  had  revolved 
plans  which  might  be.  called  romantic. 
Yet,  however  romantic,  it  is^iot  likely  that 
they  had  been  so  strange  a-*  the  truth.  Not 
only  had  the  poor  orphan  retrieved  the 
fallen  fortunes  of  his.hne.  Not  only  had 
he  repurchased  the  old  lands,  and  rebailt 
the  old  dwelling.  He  had  preserved  and 
extended  an  empire.  He  had  founded  a 
polity.  He  had  administered  government 
and  war  with  more  than  the  capacity  of 
Richelieu ;  and  had  patronized  learning  with 
the  judicious  liberality  of  CuSiUO.     He  had 
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been  attacked  by  the^  most  formidable  com- 
bination of  enemies  tbat  ever  sought  the 
destruction  of  a  siogle  yictim;  and  orer 
that  combination,  after  a  itrngsle  of  ten 
years,  he  had  triumphed.  He  had  at  lexi(gth 
gone  down  to  his  grave  in  the  fulness  of 
age  —  in  peace,  after  so  many  troubles ;  in 
honour,  atter  so  much  obloquy. 

Those  who  look  on  his  character  without 
favour  or  malevolence  will  pronounce  that, 
in  the  two  great  elements  or  all  social  vir- 
tue, —  in  respect  for  the  ri^ts  of  others^  and 
in  sympathy  for  the  suffenngi  of  others,  — 
he  was  deficient-  His  principles  were 
somewhat  lax.  His  heart  was  somewhat 
hard.  But  while  we  cannot  with  truth  de- 
scribe him  either  as  a  righteous  or  as  a 
merciful  ruler,  we  cannot  regard  without 
admiration  Uie  amplitude  and  fertility  of 
his  inidlect  —  his  rare  talents  for  command, 
for  administration  and  for  controversy  — 
his  dauntless  courage  —  his  honourable  pov- 
erty —  his  ferveut  zeal  for  the  interests  of 
the  state  —  his  noble  equMiimity,  tried  by 
both  extremes  of  fortune,  and  never  dia- 
turbed  by  either* 


from  the  London  Beview. 

THE    HEBREW    BOOKS    IK    THE    BBITISH 

MU8EUM.* 

Centuries  ago,  a  monk  was  making  a 
catalogue  of  the  books  contained  in  the  li- 
brary of  his  convent.  Over  the  greater 
part  of  the  volumes  which  came  before  him, 
he  lingered  lovingly,  but  whenever,  at  dis- 
'  tant  intervals,  he  met  with  a  Hebrew  book, 
he  dismissed  it  at  once  in  utter  disgust,  con- 
densing iu  record  into  the  brief  notice, 
*^  Here  is  yet  another  book  beginning  at 
the  end."  It  is  in  a  very  different  spirit  to  this 
that  the  work  now  before  us  has  been  com- 
posed. It  is  a  catalogue  of  the  Hebrew 
books  contained  in  the  British  Museum, 
which  form,  we  are  assured  on  excellent  au- 
thority, the  largest  Hebrew  library  in  the 
world,  and  it  hy  been  compiled  i%  ith  a  zeal- 
ous industry  deserving  of  the  highest  praise, 
by  one  of  liie  most  erudite  Hebraists  of  the 
day.  The  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum 
may  well  be  congratulated  on  baring  been 
able,  without  going  beyond  their  immediate 
staff,  to  command  the  servicas  of  so  tborou^ 
a  scholar  as  Mr.  Zedner,  and  thereby  to  se- 
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cure  the  production  of  a  work  which  re- 
flects the  greatest  credit  upon  the  resources 
of  the  noble  institution  over  which  they 
rule. 

England  has  not  of  Ihte  prears  produced 
many  distingui^ed  Hebraists,  but  it  can 
boast  of  the  two  finest  collections  of  He- 
brew books  in  the  world.  For  a  lopst  time 
that  of  the  Bodleian  library  was  vrithout  a 
rival.  A  number  of  favourable  circum* 
stances  had  contributed  to  its  pre-eminence. 
From  the  year  1659,  in  which  it  obtained 
the  numerous  works  collected  by  the  learned 
Selden,  it  continued  increasing  till  at  last, 
in  1829,  it  was  enabled  to  surpass  all  its 
competitors  by  the  incorporation  of  Qxe  col- 
lection form^  by  David  Oppenheimer. 
That  learned  man,  a  Babbi  of  Prague, 
made  it  the  object  of  his  life  to  gatber  to- 
ftether  rich  and  nge  specimens  of  Jewish 
uterature ;  but  as  he  lived  under  the  Aus- 
trian rule,  he  feared  to  keep  bis  treasures 
near  him,  and  was  obliged  to  allow  them  to 
accumulate  at  a  distance.  The  colleotim 
flourished  then  at  •Hanover,  and  after  its 
owner's  death,  which  took  place  in  1786,  it 
was  removed  to  Hamburg.  Eventualljy 
after  passing  through  many  vicissitudes  of 
fortune,  it  was  secured  in  1829  for  the  Bod- 
leian. Thither  also  came^  De  Rossi's  fiif- 
teenth-century  books,  and,  in  1851,  the  col- 
lection left,  after  his  death,  by  Auerban^ 
Well  mi^ht  Steinschneider  say  that  Oxflvd 
contained  the  first  of  all  Hebrew  libraries, 
at  the  time  when  he  published  the  two  pon- 
derous volumes  which  are  occupied  by  his 
singularly  discursive  catalogue  of  the  coo- 
tents  of  that  collection. 

Since^  that  time,  however,  the  accesaons 
to  the  library  of  Hebrew  books  contained 
in  the  British  Museum  have  been  so  numer- 
ous and  so  extensive,  that  it  now  suipasses 
that  of  the  Bodleian  in  magnitude.  We 
learn  from  the  interesting  prefhce,  which 
Mr.  Winter  Jones,  the  Principal  Librarian, 
has  contributed  to  the  present  work,  that 
Mr.  Zedner  has  exerted  himself  as  mnch  in 
creating  that  branch  of  our  national  cdU 
lection  as  in  cataloguing  it,  having  kept 
himself  on  the  alert  for  years  in  oralsr  not 
to  throw  away  any  opportunity  of  making 
a  valuable  purchase,  and  bavins  hunted  oat 
many  a  curiosity  which  lay  hidden  in  ob* 
scure  corners.  The  result  is  that  the  col- 
lection which  he  has  now  described  consists 
of  upwards  of  10,100  bound  volumes,  coa- 
prisinff  works  in  all  branches  of  Hebrew 
and  fiabbinical  learning.  And  to  this 
growth  it  has  attained  from  a  very  small  be-> 
ginning.  In  1759,  when  the  Museum  was 
first  opened  to  the  pubUc,  we  are  told,  ^  the 
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*£ditioMncepe'  of  the  Talmud  was  the 

a  Hebrew  work  it  contained,  and  this  in- 
d  in  the  Bojal  librarj  presented  to  the 
hj  King  €reorge  IL"  Aboat  the 
time,  a  Jewish  merchant,  named  Sol- 
da  Costa,  who  had  come  over  to  Ene- 
)mA  from  Holland,  made  a  present  to  the 
MMemL  of  180  volmnes,  containing  the 
■nk  Tuliialile  woi^s  of  Babbinnical  utera- 
Cve.  Kearljr  ninety  years  passed,  and  the 
"  ''  n  ftdl  only  mustered  about  6uO 
**Li  1848,  howerer,  4,420  volumes 
pnzohaaed  from  the  famous  collection 
•f  Mr.  H.  J.  Ifichael,  of  Hamburg."  Since 
tilt  tnne  fresh  acquisitions  have  constantly 
hsM  made,  the  most  recent  beinff  due  to 
db  pnrdiaie  of  a  part  of  the  Heorew^  11- 
iRMy  Ibrmed  by  the  lato  Joseph  Almanzi  ,of 
Fbdna. 

The  catalogne  comprises  not  only  Hebrew 
beokit  but  alM)  translations  ot  post-biblical 
Hafarew  works,  works  in  the  Arabic,  Span- 
iL  German,  and  other  lanffuases  printed 
mb  Helnew  characters,  oibuographical 
mfca  with  special  reference  to  post-bibli- 
Ml  Bteratiire,  catalogues  of  Hebrew  works, 
aad  biographies  of  the  authors  of  Hebrew 
;  10  that  it  offers  a  complete  key  to 
who  wish  to  make  the  most  of  the  trea- 

contained  in  our  national  collection. 

Of  the  nature  of  that  collection  some  idea 
■qrbe  given  by  the  following  syllabus  of 
fbeonlents: —  4 

Vol». 
1.  Kblea  .    1,260 

0  1  Commentaries  on  the  Bible  510 

I.  Tabnnd     .    ,  .        .  .780 

L  Commentaries  on  the  Talmud    .       700 
i.  Codes  of  Law    ....    1,260 

I.  Decisions 520 

r.  Ifidraih 160 

ft  Cabila 460 

••  Sermons 400 

10.  Litagies 1,200 

11.  DMne  Philosophy  ...  690 
11  Seiciktific  Works  180 
jiti  Gramnuurs  and  Dictionaries  450 
14.  WHorj  and  Geography  .  320 
li»  Vbetry  and  Criticisms                .770 


^  tbeae  are  thirty-4>ight  books  "of 
irfdebao  other  copy,  or  only  one  or  two 
eopieei  are  known  to  exist" 
AOeatalogue-making  is  tcHoos  and  thank- 
orky  so  many  diraculties  present  them- 
dnring  its  course,  to  hard  is  it  to  re- 
momd  to  the  requirements  snd  satisfy  the 
dnmnde  of  different  classes  of  students. 
Bat  die  eompilation  of  a  catalogue  of  He- 
toew  books  in  an  especially  troaUesooM 


task,  one  in  which  the  compiler  has  to  stmg- 

fle  with  manv  obstacles,  among  which  may 
•  mentioned  the  fantastic,  and  often  un- 
meaning, titles  of  works,  and  the  fact  that 
books  are  so  ofVen  far  better  known  by  those 
titles  than  by  the  names  of  their  authors. 
The  poistio  nature  of  an  Eastern  writer  re- 
volts against  the  prosaic  realism  ot  a  West- 
ern title-page,  and  he  delights  in  allowing 
even  the  exterior  of  his  work  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  brilliant  imagery  which  ilfai- 
mines  its  contents.    But  on  the  nature  of 
those  contents  the  title  too  often  throws  no 
fight.     We  find,  for  instance,  in  the  cata- 
k^ue,  four  works  by  certain  Isaacs,  who 
have  imbedded  their  names  in  the  Bibfical 
title  of  •'  Isaac's  Well,"  the  first  <Mf  which  is 
a  volume  of  sermons,  the  second  contains 
^Lessons    for    Sabbatical    Beading,"  the 
third  is  a  "  Sub-commentary,  or  a  Commen- 
tarv  on  a  Commentary  on  Aben  £xra ; " 
and  the  fourth  treats  of  ceremonies.    Soeh 
titles  are  generally  taken  from  Scripture, 
but   they  are  often  borrowed  from  other 
sources  at  the  author's  pleasure,  as  mav  be 
seen  in  the  case  of  the  three  works  entitled 
**  The  Comet,"  one  of  which  treats  of  geom- 
etry, the  second  is,  "  On  Morals  for  Wo- 
men," and  the  third  is  a  commentary  on  the 
Talmud.     Such  commentaries,  we  may  re- 
mark, are  very  numerous,  more  editions  of 
them  having  been  published  during  the  last 
thirty  years  than  during  the  previous  three 
hundred,  a  singular  fact,  considering  that 
the  modem  Jews  are  generally  suppoeed  to 
to  give  less  time  to  the  study  of  the  Tal- 
mud than  was  their  wont  in  former  days. 
Mr.  Zedner  has  arranged  the  contents  of 
hb  catalogue  under  the  authors'  names  in 
alphabetical  order;  but  in  order  to  meet 
one  of  the  difficulties  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred, he  has  given  at  the  end  a  copious 
index  of  titles  of  books.    Another  index 
gives  a  list  of  names,  Jewish  aud  Gentile, 
m  Boman  and  Hebrew  characters.    A  third 
contains  a  list  of  abbreviations  the  frequen- 
cy of  which  is,  to  inexperienced  scholars, 
so  dire  a  cause  of  offence,  as  the  uninitiated 
may  imagine  from  the  instance  of  the  cele- 
brated   Slaimonides,  whose    name,  Babbi 
Moses  Ben  Maimon,  is  never  written  out  in 
full,  but  is  represented  by  the  initial  letters 
B.  M.  B  M.,  forming  the  name  by  which  he 
is  generally  referred  to  orallv,  and   which 
may  be  wntton  Bambam.    The  fourth  and 
last  index  contains  a  list  of  places  of  print- 
ing, and  is  not  without  interest  in  itself.    A 
new  and  improved  edition  has  been  lately 
published  of  Cotton's  "  Typographical  Gaa- 
etteer,"  but  there  are  numbers  of  them 
which  are  not  to  be  found  in  it.    Many  of 
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them  coTivpy  very  little  idea  ta  the  ordinary 
iin<r(^ographical  mind,  sd'efa  as  Berdyczew, 
Hrubieszow,  Ixar,  Ki2T«  Tshesme,  Miedzy- 
recz,  Sudzi1kx>w,  and  Zytomierz,  At  some 
of  the  places  mentioned,  in  th«  list,  only 
one  book  was  printed,  as  for  instance,  at 
Tnnis  and  at  Casal  Maegiore ;  aho  at  Reve 
di  Sacco,  a  spot  which  derives  additional 
interest  from  tne  fact  that  tiie  second  He- 
brew book  was  printed  there,  if  not  the  first 
This  book,  we  are  told,  has  been  generally 
considered  to  be  the  second  Hebrew  book 
printed,  the  date  of  the  colophon  being 
nearly  five  months  after  that  of  the  Com- 
mentary on  the  Pentateuch  by  Rabbi  Solo- 
mon Bt^n  Isaac,  extant  in  Parma,  and  print- 
ed in  the  same  year  by  Abraham  Ben  Gar- 
ton,  in  Rogo^io,  but  De  Rossi  thinks  it  really 
is  the  first,  for  it  is  in  four  volnmes,  whereas 
the  other  is  in  one  ooly,  the  probability, 
therefore  is,  that  it  was  commenced  first. 
It  is  interesting  to  remark  from  the  names 
contained  in  the  list  of  printin^^places,  how 
widely  spread  has  been  the  flow  of  the  Jew- 
ish race  across  the  world  —  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America,  are  all  represented. 
Australia  does  not  figure  in  the  list  at  pres- 
ent, but  it  will  probably  do  so  at  a  future 
period,  for  wherever  Jews  congregate  in 
any  number,  they  usually  set  up  a  printing- 
press  of  their  own.  At  present,  Salonica, 
Leghorn,  and  Wilna  appear  to  be  the  head- 
quarters of  Hebrew  printing. 

Among  other  points  of  interest  illustrat- 
ed in  the  present  catalogue  are  the  transla- 
tions, the  works  in  other  languages  printed 
in  Hebrew  characters,  and  those  in  patois. 
Of  translations,  numbers  have  ousted  from 
the  early  times,  when  the  Jews  translated 
the  works  of  the  Greek  philosophers  from 
the  versions  of  them  made  by  Arabic  writ- 
ers, to  the  present  day,  in  which  the  Jewish 
periodicals  abound  with  renderings  of  mod- 
em writers  in  all  sorts  of  hmjruases.  Thus 
of  works  of  imagination  we  find  m  this  cat- 
alogue trau'ilations  of  Goethe's  "  Faust,** 
of  a  selection  irom  Schiller^s  and  from  By- 
ron's poetry,  and  of  lElugene  Sue's  "  Mys- 
teries of  Paris,**  besides  many  others. 
Among  the  Spanish,  Portuf;uese,  and  Ital- 
ian Jews,  there  have  been  few  writers  who 
printed  works  in  those  languages  in  the  He- 
brew character ,  but  works  of  a  corresj)r)nd- 
ing  nature  are  rife  among  the  Jews  of  Ger- 
many and  the  whole  north  of  Europe,  in- 
cluding Rus^a  and  Poland..  Hie  Spanish 
Jews  have  always  represented  the  aristoc- 
racy of  their  race ;  the  members,  fi)r  in- 
stance, of  the  congregation  of  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  Jews  in  London  holding  very 
little  intercourse  in  olden  times  with  the 


German  Jews,  atid  until  quite  lately  abso- 
lutely refusing  to  intermarry  with  them. 
Of  books  in  the  Judseo-Grerman  patois,  the 
dreadfhl  jargon  which  passes  current  over 
all  the  north  and  north-east  of  Europe,  there 
are  numerous  specimens  in  the  Museum  Li- 
brary, including  no  small  number  of  novels 
and  tales,  such  as  translations  of  the  *'  Anir 
bian  Nights,**  of  **  Sir  Bevis  of  Sontliamp- 
ton,"  and  the  Hke. 

There  are  many  other  interesting  subjects 
which  the  catalogue  illustrates,  as,  for  in- 
stance, that  of  the  satirical  productions  cir- 
culated during  the  Feast  of  Purim,  in  which 
it  is  considered  allowable  to  jest  upon  sub- 
jects at  aU  other  times  held  sacrea,  and  to 
parody  writings  even  of  the  holiest  charac- 
ter ;  but  we  have  reached  the  limits  of  tioie 
and  space,  and  all  that  is  now  left  to  us  is 
to  conclude  with  an  expression  of  gratifica- 
tion at  finding  that  in  the  branch  ofHebrew 
literature,  as  well  as  in  so  many  others,  our 
national  library  stands  specially  prominent, 
and  that  its  riches  have  been  rendered' 
available  in  so  excellent  a  manner  to  the 
learned  world,  thanks  to  the  wise  liberality 
of  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  and 
the  untiring  industry  and  profound  leaniing 
of  Mr.  2iedner. 


From  the  London  Beview. 
HEROIC  LITERATURE. 

If  we  descend  the  stream  of  literature 
from  the  earliest  times  to  our  own,  we  find 
that  the  heroic  principle  appeared  in  men's 
writings  Just  in  the  same  measure  as  it  actu- 
ated their  lives.  When  successive  Buddhaa 
became  incarnate,  when  Bacchus  conquered 
India  with  his  armv  of  men  and  women 
armed  with  cymbals  and  thyrsuses,  when 
Odin  revealed  his  heavenly  hall,  and  Thor 
shook  the  hearts  of  the  Norse  with  his 
thunder;  when  Orpheus  and  Homer  sang 
hymns  to  the  gods,  —  the  deification  6t 
heroes  pervaded  every  branch  of  literature, 
aiul  formed  i!io  8ta:>]e  of  every  work  of  the 
imagination.  When  gods  had  ceased  to 
became  men,  and  only  inspired  them ;  when 
Miriam,  Deborah,  and  Anna  were  prophet- 
esses, and  Balaam  took  up  his  parable ; 
when  Baal  had  his  prophets,  and  Gtreece  its 
far-famed  oracles;  when  Mahomet  fied  to 
Medina,  and  his  followers  stamped  the  idblt 
of  nation«<  into  the  dust,  —  prophetic  vene 
came  into  vogue,  divine  responses  were 
written  down  from  the  beaks  of  Dedona^ 
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tad  the  moaih  of  Trophoniiis'fl  cava, 
■en  like  Herodotus  believed  them, 
md  Mdd,  as  he  did :  —  ^  I  shall  neither  pre- 
sume to  question  the  authority  of  oracles 
amaify  nor  patientljr  suffer  others  to  do  so." 
Vedaa  and  prophecies,  the  Books  of  Enoch, 
JiAar,  and  Esdras,  became,  as  it  were,  the 
MiioBable  study  of  learned  men  in  the 
Wm/L    fiome  Mohammedan  doctors,  we  are 
loM,  read  the  Koran  70,000  times  ;  and  so 
the  alliance  between  prophecy  and 
Ty  that  the  poet  himself  soon  stepped 
place  of  honour  which  the  hero- 
Mdnfe  bad  filled  before  him.    He  was,  in- 
■Ml  alower  sort  of  hero,  yet  the  great  song- 
Hot  was  a  hero  still  —  a  yictor  in  the  realms 
of  Aney 9  returning  laden  with  spoils.     The 
pnle  of  Verona  said  of  Dante :  —  **  There 
atis  man  that  Tisits   heayen,    hell,  and 
fgatusy,  when  he  pleases."    Eyery  poet 
was  then  in  his  measure  a  Dante,  and  in- 
gfod  above  his  fellows.    Petrarchs  and 
Xhm  aboonded,  though  they  were  not  all 

cwvned  on  the  Capitol 

bis  all  changed  now.  Even  in  those 
fomlrief  where  saintdom  is  taken  most  ao- 
ttmA  of»  we  are  not  likely  again  to  see 
mdtitiides  flocking  to  the  desert  to  gaze  on 
i'^pUap-saint."  Our  heroes  are  reduced 
ia  aie,  and  multiplied  on  a  smaller  scale. 
Ov  estimate  of  the  ^at  man  is,  age  after 
api  eontantly  diminishing.  The  heroes  of 
•v  nmances  are  shorn  of  mystic  propor^ 
tes;  they  are  men  of  like  paasions  with 
oonelves,  and  differ  from  ordinary  mortals 

Sin  the  distinctness  of  their  character 
the  singularity  of  the  circumstances  in 
vUeh  they  are  placed.    Modem  heroes  are 
Ml  heroic  in  the  ancient  sense.    We  have 
kaosi  of  the  loom,  the  ploughshare,  and 
tks  imtde,  and  such  are  our  favourites.    In 
Mpontion,  no  less  than  in  society,  **the 
iedividnal  withers,  and  the  world  grows  more 
ad  more.''    Principles,  laws,   companies, 
the  place  of  heroes.    We  move  to  our 
tm  iiMUiie,  nor  attempt  to  accomplish 
single-handed.     The  idyl  is  super- 
seding the  drama,  the  drama  tragedy,   and 
tngeSy   the  epic. '  Cowper*s  hero  is  the 
hMnr   man    *'  whose    warfare  is  within." 
&bmDj'»  Adonais  was  his    friend    Keats. 
TflBayaonIi    deepest,     tendercst,    divinest 
peem  it  written  on  a  youth  who,  but  for  his 
■imortal  elegy,  would   now   be  forgotten. 
CMfisation  exalts  the  lowly,  depresses  the 
and  levels  all.     Our  tendency  b  not 
),  bot  the  revcr:ie.    We  are  slow 


to  admit  the  greatness  of  contemporaries. 
People  are  apt  to  say,  ** perhaps  I  should 
thiuK  such  a  one  great  if  I  did  not  know 
him."  It  is  only  when  our  great  men  shake 
off  this  mortal  tabenacle,  and  drop  the  ac- 
cretions of  time,  that  we  slowly  and  r^ 
luc^tantly  recognise  the  heroic  halo  gather- 
ing round  them.  They  will  stand  a  better 
chance  of  this  if  they  are  great  thinkers 
rather  than  great  actors.  AVnat  is  outward 
show  and  pomp  compared  with  inward 
might  ?  The  taste  of  the  age  is  changing 
silently.  The  reflective  Wordswor£  — 
once  so  ridiculed  —  is  gaining  ground  on 
the  chivalrous  Walter  Scott  as  poet,  and 
will  perhaps  beat  him  in  the  long  race. 
Fven  the  passionate  heroes  of  Byron,  with 
all  their  ore  and  tenderness,  are  dwindling 
before  the  more  thoughtful  creations  of  the 
present  laureate.  Objective  poetry,  whidi 
alone  was  possible  in  early  ages,  still  de- 
clines, and  subjective  poetry  rises  in  value. 
In  modem  .history  especially,  the  heroic 
tendency  of  authors  is  happily  modified. 
Biographies  are  no  longer  orimful  of  ful- 
some adulation.  Our  biographers  do  not 
as  they  once  did,  set  out  with  a  resolution  to 
magnify  every  good  quality,  and  throw  a 
veil  over  evey  bad  one.  They  seek  to  draw 
a  faithful  protrait,  or  one,  at  least  tolera- 
bly like  the  original.  Kings  have  ceased  to 
be  heroes  because  they  wear  a  crown  and 
wield  a  sceptre.  They  are  judged,  like 
other  men,  b^  their  merits,  and  their  Divine 
right  has  as  httle  to  do  with  the  question  as 
their  power  of  touching  for  the  King's  evil. 
We  obey  and  respect  them  because  they 
represent  the  people  whom  they  govern,  and 
execute  the  laws  which  their  people  have 
framed.  The  feeling  of  equality  gains 
ground  in  proportion  as  civilization  spreads, 
and  it  prevades  all  literature  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  falsely  heroic  principle.  That 
principle  abides  for  ever,  but  it  admits  of 
right  application'  and  of  wrong.  We  are 
learning  to  apply  it  better  than  our  fathers. 
We  are  distinguishing  between  true  heroism 
and  fklse,  and  we  fancy  that  we  can  discover 
more  of  it  that  is  real  and  sterling  in  the 
humbler  walks  and  shady  vales  of  life  than 
on  the  lofty  ridges  and  sunnier  slopes.  We 
have  a  notion  that  patient  suffering  and 
self-sacrifice  are  heroism  of  the  highest 
kind ;  and  while  we  bow  before  true  great- 
ness in  every  form,  we  prefer  it  in  its  home- 
ly and  familiar  aspect*,  whether  it  be  db*- 
cribed  in  words  or  exhibited  in  deedis. 
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OHAPTBB  XVn. 
AN  INTERVIEW  AT   MARLBT. 

That  Monday,  the  thirteenth  of  October, 
so  eventful  in  Warwickshire  and  in  Somer- 
setshire, passed  not  away  unheeded  by  cer- 
tain of  our  friends,  then  abiding  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire. We  mean  Mr-  D^hart  and 
Mrs.  Campion.  The  more  the  Vicar  con- 
sidered the  surer  he  felt,  that  no  worthy 
cause  of  offence  had  separated  Mr.  Campion 
and  liis  wife.  Some  strange  misunderstand- 
ing, or  the  wicked  contriving  of  some  third 
party,  or  it  might  very  likely  be  a  combina- 
tion of  the  two  things,  had  produced  the 
fatal  and  long-endurinff  mischief.         * 

To  discover  the  evilin  its  cause,  and  to 
core  it  in  its  effect ;  to  restore  Adela  to  her 
husband,  and  both  to  their  strangeljr  lost 
child,  —  had  become  the  hearty  d^ire  of 
Adela's  old  friend.  But  her  silence  on  the 
past  stood  greatly  in  his  way.  He  felt  him- 
self in  this  dilemma.  He  knew  not  how  to 
shake  her  resolve  of  keeping  the  past  a  se- 
cret, unless  by  broadly  hinting  that  her  com- 
pliance might  be  very  important  to  the  well- 
being  of  her  daughter.  At  the  same  time, 
he  shrank  from  committing  himself  to  the 
assurance  that  he  had  seen  and  spoken  with 
her  daughter,  until  the  mystery  which  hung 
•over  Eva  should  have  been  explained  away. 
And  whoso  likely  to  afford  such  explanation 
as  Mrs.  Campion,  if  she  were  herself  the 
mother  indeed  ?  Baffled  by  these  entang- 
'ling  obstacles,  Mr.  Dykhart  could  only  see 

•  tme  way  out  of  them.  He  must  win  his 
friend's  further  confidence,  and  lead  her  on 
—  without  hinting  what  he  might  disclose  in 
return  — to  tell  him  all  she  knew  as  to  the 

:  source  and  origin  of  her  family  misfortunes. 

He  was  not  devoid  of  hope  that  his  own 

greart  trouble  might  in  this  oe  an  assistance 

'  to  him.  Adela,  confessedly  owing  part  of 
her  ciJamity  to  some  fault,  might  prefer  to 

>  confide  in  some  one  who  knew  whatTemorse 
was  in  himself.  The  very  thing  which  had 
first  carried  him  to  Marl  by  was  a  rash  act, 
not  quite  so  guiltless  as  an  accident,  which 
had  brought  on  lasting  and  painful  conse- 

•  quences.  Adela  was  quite  aware  of  all  that, 
and  she  would  naturally  expect  more  sym- 
ntithy  and  les»censure  from  one  whose  life, 
Hke  her  own,  was  darkened  with  a  shadow 
of  the  past.  The  very  presence  of  the  poor 
imbecile  Elwoed,  whom  she  beheld  every 
day,  would  incline  her  to  confide  in  one 
who  knew,  so  painfully  and  so  well,  what 
lasting  ruin  an  unguarded  moment  may  ori* 
ginate.    Full  of  tkisJihought,  Mr.  Dykhart, 


who  visited  Marlby  every  week,  pat  himself, 
on  every  occasion,  to  the  pain  of  talking  of 
the  affair,  which  had  brought  him  first  of 
all  to  that  asylum. 

He  had  now  been  three  or  four  times ; 
and  he  thought  Mrs.  Compion's  manner  in- 
dicated a  &eaking-down  of  her  reserve, 
and  a  prospect  tluit,  sooner  or  later,  dhe 
would  make  those  disclosures,  firom  which 
he  expected  so  much.  It  was  nearly  two 
months  since  his  first  acquaintance  with  the 
Home.  The  Leybums  were  absent  from 
Bestworth,  and  the  excursions  to  Marlby 
were'  very  nearly  all  the  deviations  made  by 
our  Croxton^  friend  fWAn  the  routine  of  his 
own  parish  life. 

In  the  early  afternoon  of  Mondajr,  the 
thirteenth  of  October,  he  drove  in  his  gig, 
with  old  Mrs.  Elwood  sitting  by  his  side,  to 
visit  affain  the  house  that  sheltered  her 
afflicted  son. 

He  spent  a  few  hours  in  company  with 
"  Mrs.  Wilson  ;  "  partly  amongst  the  piH 
tients,  partly  walking  •  in  the  gardens  at- 
tached to  the  Home,  and  partly  (as  the 
evening  drew  on)  in  the  pariour  where  their 
friendship  had  been  so  siqgularly  renewed. 

*'  Tou  will  want  to  gjo  early,  Mr.  Drk- 
hart  ?  "  she  asked  of  him,  as  they  ended 
their  walk,  and  retreated  into  the  house* 

'*  Not  unless  you  are  tired  of  me,  Adeia," 
he  said.  **  There  is  a  full  moon  to-night, 
and  driving  home  will  be  easy  enough.  Bif 
the  way,  there  is  a  total  eclipse :  I  had  foi^ 
gotten." 

*^  Dear  me  1  I  am  afraid  that  will  oblige 
you  to  hurry  away.** 

**  No :  I  see  that  it  will  be  nearly  ebven 
o'clock  before  the  total  obscuration  comts 
on.  It  will  be  light  enough  until  afler  tea. 
Suppose  I  set  out'firom  here  at  hidl^past 
eight  ?  Tou  can  do  with  me  up  to  that 
time  ?  " 

**  I  am  greatly  anxious  for  yon  to  staj, 
Mr.  'Dykhart.  I  ^- 1  wish  ezoeedin^y  to 
talk  to  you.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to 
say  what  I  hesitated  to  say  oefbre.  I  am 
very  thankful  you  can  remain. 

It  had  been  a  sunny  day,  and  the  parlour 
fire  had  remained  unlighted.  Bat  it  was 
now  kindled,  and  they  had  an  eaiiy  tea  ht 
the  twilight.  Then  the  lamp  was  bnnight, 
and  the  curtains  were  drawn,  and  they  sal, 
the  man  and  the  woman,  face  to  fboa,  at 
the  opposite  ends  of  the  hearthrug  befcre 
the  fire. 

**  And  now, "  said  Mrs.  Campion  — •  <<  aad 
now,  my  dear  Mr.  Dykhart,  I  have  strength- 
ened myself  to  tell  you  all  that  has  evcfoe- 
fallen  me.  I  would  conceal  nothing,  nor  soAen 
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oaa  angle  cireuautanee  in  my  favour.  Are 
yoa  as  deiiroas  of  hearing  my  story  as  you 
nemed  to  be  theotber  day?** 

**As  much,  or  more  so,  Adela;  nay, 
I  im  rare  that  I  grow  more  an4  more 
mnom  erery  day  that  you  should  confide 
hme.  It  is  possible —  1  will  say  no  more 
^ii  mposnible  that  I  might  be  thereby  en- 
dM  to  further  your  happiness  very  greatly. 
At  leMt,  you  know  how  earnestly  1  would 
eadeavour  to  do  so." 

■*  Be  that  as  it  may,  you  shall  hear  my 
rtoiy.  1  feel  as  if  the  confidence  which  it 
were  a  sin  against  my  husband  to  give  to 
a  mere  acquaintance,  I  may  rightly  give  to 
an  old  friend  —  an  old  friend — but  one 
wliose  constancy  I  scarcely  knew,  until  I 
imnd  it  proof  against  all  the  suspicion 
widch  has  orershadowed  me.** 

And  then,  in  a  calm,  steady  tone,  and 
with  little  interruption  on  his  side,  she  be- 
gHi  the  tale  of  her  sorrows  and  wrongs ; 
and  left  no  mystery  unexplained,  which  she 
kad  it  in  her  power  to  reveal.  We  presume 
that  the  story  will  have  an  interest  for  oth- 
cn  betides  the  original  hearer  of  it;  and 
we  set  it  down  as  it  was  spoken  in  that  par- 


••  Yon  will  remember,  that  when  my  poor 
iftber  died,  he  left  my  sister  and  myselt  un- 
expectedly poor.  Dear  Julia's  death  fol- 
lowed not  long  after  that  of  my  father.  Mr. 
Campion  married'  me  against  the  wish  of 
Ifia  fiither,  who  objected  to  my  want  of  for- 
tone.  There  was  no  downright  quarrel  be- 
tween Herbert  and  his  father  ;  but  there 
waa  a  coolness,  which  was  never  done  away 
withf  up  to  the  latest  moment  of  old  Mr. 
Campion's  life.  For  one  thing,  although 
nj  husband  was  the  elder  son,  his  father 
weald  not  allow  him  a  sufficiency  whereon 
to  IiTe  as  a  married  man  in  England.  Con- 
■aqaently,  Herbert  was  obliged  to  retain 
tbe  diplomatic  situation  abroad,  wliich  he 
kad  held  before  his  marriasc.  It  was  a  lu- 
craliTeone:  but  it  compelled  him  to  live 
very  far  away  —  at  Constantinople,  indeed. 
Of  course,  I  was  ready  to  so  with  him.  I 
do  not  think  that  it  ever  lor  one  moment 
■Cmck  me  as  a  hardship.  But  the  doctor, 
wbo  had  attenjjled  me  from  time  to  time 
flsee  I  was  a  girl,  stepped  in  to  say  that  for 
to  lire  in  Turkey  would,  verj'  quickly, 

away  my  every  chance  of  living  at  all ; 

other  medical  advice,  given  by  a  still 

eminent  practitioner,  entirely  coincid- 

with  all  he  said.    It  was  a  most  terrible 

both  to  myself  and  to  my  husband. 

he  could  not  take  me  into  certain  de- 
etmctioo ;  and  he  could  not  without  certain 
if^Jmy,  resign  his   situation  abroad.    Uis 


father  would  do  nothing  to  rescue  us  out  of 
this  embarrassment.  I  should  be  sorry  to 
make  any  charge  —  against  the  dead,  espe- 
cially—  which  might  not  wholly  be  de- 
served. But  it  reaUy  did  appear  to  me  as 
if  the  old  gentleman  almost  enjoyed  our  dif- 
ficulty ;  as  if  he  extdted  in  so  sure  a  proof 
that  we  had  not  done  wisely  in  marrying, 
and  that  Providence  had  only  joined  us  to- 
gether, at  once  to  separate  us  again.  How* 
ever  that  may  have  been,  my  father-in-law 
proffered  us  no  rescue  out  of  this  cruel  di- 
lemma, in  which  we  found  ourselres.  In- 
deed, we  were  afraid  of  urging  our  case 
upon  him ;  for  the  estate  was  not  entailed, 
and  he  mi^bt,  if  he  took  worse  oflfence,  com- 
mit the  injustice  of  leaving  it  to  my  hus- 
band's younger  brother,  Grerald.  I  say,  the 
injustice,  because  mj  husband  had  always 
been  brought  up  with  the  idea,  that  inas- 
much as  he  was  the  elder,  the  property,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  would  be  his.  '  So, 
though  it  seemed  very  nearly  too  hard  a 
thing  to  be  credible,  there  was  nothing  but 
for  me  to  make  up  Iny  mind  to  part  with 
my  husband  for  nearly  a  year.  And,  in- 
deed, if  nothing  came  to  our  relief,  I  must 
expect  to  suffer  the  same  separation  year 
afler  year  —  for  how  long,  nobody  could 
tell.  My  dear  Herbert  endeavoured  to 
console  me  by  suggesting  every  comforting 
reflection  which  occurred  to  him.  A  few 
months  of  the  trial,  he  told  me,  would  be 
very  likely  all  that  would  be  given  us  to 
bear.  We  were  married  in  June,  in  the 
year  1834 ;  and  it  was  necessary  for  my 
husband  to  leave  England  ere  the  end  of 
August.  In  the  following  June,  he  said,  I 
might  hope  to  see  him  acain.  *  And  by 
that  time,  Adela,*  I  think  I  hear  him  say 
the  words  now,  *  by  that  time,  Adela,  you 
may  hope  to  have  a  companion  with  you, 
who  will  be  as  dear  to  you  as  I  am,  and 
who  need  never  go  away  from  you.  You 
don't  know  how  that  will  soften  my  father. 
Only  let  us  have  such  a  visitor  to  cheer  us, 
and  I  think  we  need  never  part  again.'  So 
I  resigned  myself;  that  is  I  tried  to  be  not 
quite  despairing ;  and  I  looked  forward, 
with  even  more  eagerness  than  is  common, 
to  the  time  when  I  should  become  a  mother. 
"  Well,  that  time  delayed  its  coming.  I 
was  tempted  to  think  it  hard  that  what  is 
given  to  so  many  who  scarcely  desire  it, 
should  be  denied  to  myself,  to  whom  indeed, 
it  was  everything.  My  husband  had  pro- 
vided that  nothing  which  could  make  my 
life  more  tolerable  should  be  wanting  to  me. 
He  placed  mo  in  a  charming  house  in  Fiil- 
ham,  and  heaped  every  comfort  upon  me 
which  money  could  purchase.     A^  I  have 
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said  already,  although  dependent  upon  his 
profession,  he  was  far  from  poor,  as  long  as 
he  kept  his  appointment  Of  course,  it  was 
proper  that  I  snould  have  some  older  friend 
or  relation  to  live  with  me.  And  it  was 
arranged  that  mj  aunt  Anne  (my  father's 
sister,  you  know)  should  have  her  home  at 
Scarlington  House.  I  don't  know  if  you 
remember  Lady  Anne  Somerby. 

^*  I  think  I  do.  Had  she  not  a  mania  for 
trying  all  sorts  of  imaginary  remedies  for 
imacinary  disorders." 

'^^xactly  so,  poor  dear  old  lady  1  I  don't 
indeed,  think  that  she  had  much  the  matter 
with  her,  and  I  believe  she  might  really  have 
lived  a  great  deal  longer  (until  now,  possi- 
bly), if  she  could  but  naye  let  herself  alone. 
But  nothing  could  convince  her  of  that 
Those  caprices  of  her's — first  trying  one 
system  and  then  another  —  were  really  the 
only  serious  fault  she  had.  But,  though  I 
am  sure  it  was  very  far  from  her  thoughts 
to  injure  me,  of  all  persons  —  her  propen- 
sity proved  really  a  very  great  misfortime 
to  mo.  As  I  shall  tefi  you  presently,  it 
brought  me  into  contact  with  a  person 
whom  (with  all  my  heart)  I  wish  that  I  had 
never  seen.  But,  apart  from  that,  my  aunt's 
incessant  talk  about  her  ailmejito,  and  her 
symptoms  and  her  remedies,  quite  tired  sev- 
eral of  our  friends,  and  kept  them  from 
coming  to  see  us.  You  know  how  import 
tant  it  was,  considering  my  position,  that  I 
should  be  very  cautious  indeed,  in  making 
any  new  friends.  And  so  poor  Lady  Anne^ 
doleful  propensity  really  robbed  me,  in  some 
measure,  of  all  society.  .  I  set  this  down  as 
a  great  evil ;  because  ic  gave  me  more  time 
fur  brooding  over  my  misfortune,  —  that  of 
continuing  childless. 

**  My  husband  came  home  to  me  in  the 
month  of  June,  1835;  and  remained  in 
England  for  two  months.  And  so  it  was 
the  next  year ;  and  the  year  after  that. 
But  I  must  tell  you  a  little  of  his  visit  in 
the  latter  year,  —  the  year  1837,  you  know. 
The  great  desire  of  b«th  our  hearts  was  as 
yet  unaccomplished.  Any  hope  which 
might  arise,  was  sure  (it  happened  to  me 
twice  or  thrice)  to  be  quencned  in  bitter 
disappointment;  and  it  seemed  as  if  Provi- 
dence had  written  us  down  childless.  I 
(old  you,  that  until  we  had  an  heir  to  set 
before  my  husband's  father  it  was  probable 
that  his  death  alone  would  set  us  free  from 
tlie  cruel  necessity  of  living  with  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  between  us.  But  I  began 
to  have  terrible  fears  (and  they  were  not 
unfounded  one8)i^  that  the  injubtice  would 
be  continued  beyond  my  father-in-law's 
death.    When  my  husband  came  home  in 


the  June  of  1837,  we  went  together  to  his 
father's  at  Deverin^n  Hall.  We  went  to 
meet  my  brother-in-law  Grerald,  and  his 
bride ;  for  Gerald  had  lately  been  married 
himself.  He  married  a  Miss  Eliza  Vaughan ; 
I  cannot  say  she  took  my  frmcy  very  much, 
yet  I  hardly  know  whether  she  ever  gave 
me  any  positive  cause  for  disliking  her.  It 
was  impossible  for  me  (and  you  will  under- 
stand why)  not  to  look  upon  her  as,  in  a 
measure,  my  rival.  But  when  we  met  at 
the  hall,  she  was  not  otherwise  than  cour- 
teous in  her  behaviour,  and  she  gave  up  to 
me,  with  every  outward  show  of  good  hu- 
mour, the  {^cedence  that  belonged  to 
me  as  elder  brother's  wife.  One  most  un- 
lucky day  I  overheard  my  father-in-law^j- 
ing  (it  was  to  Grerald  he  was  speaking),  that 
it  would  be  a  pity  to  leave  the  estate  to 
Herbert,  whose  wife  appeared  to  have  made 
up  her  mind  never  to  present  him  with  any 
children.  Imagine  how  I  feltl  It  was  a 
cruel  speech,  although,  to  ido  him  justice, 
Mr.  Campion  had  no  idea  of  its  reaching 
my  own  ears.  But  it  stung  me  with  a  bitter 
sense  of  injustice,  and  I  never  forgot  the 
words." 

"  But  excuse  me.  What  did  your  broth- 
er-in-law say  ?  Did  he  seek  to  encourage 
that  idea  of  his  father's  ?  "  • 

'^  I  have  no  riffht  to  say  that  he  did,  and 
perhaps,  after  aU,  I  should  have  been  wiser 
in  regarding  the  whole  matter  as  a  spiteful 
jest.  My  husband,  however,  did  look  at  it 
somewhat  seriously.  He  said,*  *  You  must 
not  suppose,  Adela,  dearest,  that  I  coold 
ever  repent  of  marrying  you.  You  are  a 
gain,  which  nothing  possible  to  befal  us 
could  ever  turn  into  a  loss.  But  I  should 
regret  if  this  estate  were  never  to  be  oon. 
I  do  not  believe  that  my  fiither  would  com- 
mit a  deliberate  injustice.  But  such  thinn 
are  often  done  without  deliberation.  WhetE- 
er  what  he  wishes,  and  what  we  wish,  will 
ever  befal  us,  is  in  God's  hands;  but  to  give 
no  needless  cause  of  offence  is  in  our  hands. 
So  try,  my  dear  Adela,  to  humour  and  soft- 
en away  his  prejudices  as  much  as  you 


can. 


> » 


«*  My  husband's  advice  was  good.  But  I 
very  much  fear  I  found  it  too  hard  to  follow. 
Really  I  could  not  bend  myfelf  to  talk  over 
and  conciliate  that  hard-hearted  old  man. 
It  was  as  much  as  I  could  do  not  to  show 
my  sense  of  his  unjust  and  unfeeling  diqK>- 
sition.  My  sister-in-law  had,  indeed,  a  great 
advantage  over  me  there.  She  was  a  re^ 
markably  lively,  conversational  woman ; 
and  full  of  all  those  talents  for  providini; 
impromptu  entertainment  which  are  cer- 
tamly  valuable  in  their  way,  and  very  much 
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•0  at  a  rather  dull  coontry-hoiue.    I  don't 
^ink  it  cost  her  any  effort  to  pat  on  a  good 
ftoe  before  a  posnlue  enemy,  and  truly  Mr. 
Canpioii  was  well  enough  inclined  towards 
lier.     She  had  a  fortune.    It  did  not,  in- 
deed, torn  oat  so  much  as  was  expected. 
tht  it  put  me  —  all  but  penniless,  as  I  was 
~-  at  a  disadTantage  in  this  respect  also.  It 
iraa  not  long — not  many  months  —  before 
I  trai  made  aware  that  she  was  likely  to 
gain  the  advantage  over  me  in  a  greater 
natter  still.     It  was   expected  that  she 
wooU  abortly  gratify  Mr.  Uampion's  desire 
cf  hanng  a  grandchild.    It  was  one  of  the 
old  jgentteman's  peculiarities,  |k>/  f^reatly  to 
prerer  a  nude  to  a  female  heir.    I  imajj;ine 
■a  ^^ed  that  it  should  be  with  the  Cam- 
pfaoa,  ■■  with  many  other  English  families, 
that  they  should  unite  with  some  house, 
waaKhy  and  well  descended  as  themselves, 
aad  totogether  blend  into  a  family  that 
Aoold  have  no  superior  in  the  county.  Man- 
iflMtly,  this  destiny  was  more  likely  to  be 
aeeomplished  by  a  girl,  than  by  a  boy.  But 
ttii  project  of  his  exactly  doubled  the  dan- 
fsr,  that  Grerald's  child  would  fairly  over- 
ttmr  my  husband*s  prospects,  and  win  the 
inheritance  for  his  younger  brother.    I  was 
WUt  unhappy,  and  I  think  I  do  hot  flatter 
■yielf  in  sayins,  more  for  the  sake  of  my 
hmmd  than  for  m^  own  sake.     What  was 


cruel  of  all,  it  set  me  in  the  light 
of  one  who  had  ruined  my  husband  in  mar- 
ijhg  lum.  "It  was  in  the  October  of  that 
jtir  that  I  first  understood  what  was  in 
toe  for  my  brother-in-law  and  his  wife ; 
lid  the  event,  so  probably  fraught  with  in- 
jlrtice  to  Herbert,  was  expected  to  take 
pbee  in  the  following  April 

"Ihave  spoken  already  of  my  poor  aunt 
Aane's  caprii^es  as  to  the  medical  men  she 
cded  in.  Few  could  keep  her  favour  for 
k^g.  But  the  doctor  to  whom  she  showed 
tte  most  constancy  was  one  whom  she  had 
jsit  ealled  in  before  the  time  of  which  I 
It  might  be  a  breach  of  good  faith 
ny  part  to  tell  you  his  name,  so,  to  keep 
ar  of  anv  such  thin^,  I  will  call  him 
'Ifr  Brown/  He  was  then  a  young  man, 
sad  I  think  he  was  clever.  At  least,  he 
had  the  -art  of  talkinp:  as  if  he  were^  I 
•omehow  felt  myself  drawn  towards  him. 
He  was  a  ^reat  man  for  all  new  methods, 
aad  be  spoke  with  much  contempt  of  the 
hngnAiy  with  which  his  older  brethren  stuck 
to  their  stupid  old  preiudices.  I  do  not 
tUak  he  was  wise  in  all  he  said ;  neither 
do  I  suppose  that  it  was  all  foolish.  At 
Aat  time  I  was  all  but  ready  to  believe 
Aat  his  estimate  of  himself  was  the  true 
one.    I  was  led  on,  step  by  step,  to  confide 


in  him  the  whole  story  of  my  repeated  dis- 
appointments ;  and  also  of  the  family  mat- 
ters, which  made  them  doubly  significant 
and  disastrous.  I  was  just  then  flattered 
once  more  with  the  hope  which  (thrice  be- 
fore) had  proved  a  deceitful  one.  I  asked 
Mr.  Brown,  if  since  he  rated  so  low  the 
skill  of  ordinary  practitioners,  he  could  as- 
cribe to  their  ignorant  treatment  the  re- 
peated failure  of  my  dearest  hopes. 

"  He  was  very  confident,  indeed ;  and 
encouraged  me  to  believe  that,  with  his  en- 
lighteoeid  system,  a  very  different  issue  to 
my  hopes  might  now  lie  before  me.  I  will 
dwell  on  this  part  of  my  story  as  little  as 
possible.  I  put  mvself  altogether  in  Mr. 
brown's  hands.  Even  when  I  was  made 
aware  that  my  hopes  had  left  me  this  time 
also,  I  retained  my  faith  in  his  skill.  I  fol- 
lowed certain  rules  prescribed  by  him,  as 
for  my  general  state  of  health.  And  now 
I  come  to  the  most  serious  and  blameable 
portion  of  my  story.  One  day  (it  was 
within  a  month  of  my  having  beo;un  to  con- 
sult him),  he  expressed  his  decided  opinion 
that  the  improvement  in  my  constitution, 
to  be  expected  from  his  enlightened  rules, 
would  end  in  the  crowning  blessiDg  by-and- 
bye.  '  And  then  he  talkea  of  the  immense 
prejudice,  against  whiA  he,  as  the  reformer 
of  medical  abuses,  and  the  regenerator  of 
medical  science,  was  obliged  to  contend. 
He  said  —  *  If  your  friends  were  aware  of 
the  treatment  under  which  you  have  most 
wisely  placed  yourself,  they  would  leave 
vou  no  peace  at  all.  My  poor  foolish  fel- 
low-practitioners would  all  but  hunt  me 
to  death.  They  would  any  day  rather  see 
a  patient  die,  than  hear  of  his  being  rurerl 
by  any  way  save  their  own  *  Well  I 
thought  this  opinion  a  rather  strong  one. 
But  Mr.  Brown  went  on  to  be*;  of  me  that, 
in  writing  to  my  husband,  or  any  other 
friends,  I  would  make  no  more  mention  of 
my  fears  or  despondency.  Rather  (he 
would  counsel  me)  I  should  write,  as  if  I 
actually  expected  that  the  boon  so  long  de- 
ferred was  about  to  be  given  me.  Ic  was 
the  only  way,  he  said,  of  silencing  those 
prejudiced  people,  who  would  see  nothing 
out  quackery  m  his  method  of  treatment. 
Besides,  he  could  assure  me  that  complain- 
ing harl  a  reflex  action  upon  the  complain- 
er,  and  was  likely  to  neutralise  all  the  rem- 
edies employed.  There  was  at  least  a 
show  of  goo<i  sense  in  this ;  and  I  rashly 
pled(;ed  myself  to  ai't  upon  it  In  writing 
to  my  husband,  I  simply  dropped  the  sub- 
ject altogether.  I  could  n<y  have  borne  to 
deceive  Aim. 

**  In  the  few  letters  I  wrote  to  my  father 
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and  sister-in-law,  I  confess  with  shame  that 

{'without  committing  myself  to  any  positive 
alsehood)  I  spoke  more  confidently  of  the 
prospect  than  I  was  at  that  time  warranted 
m  speaking.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  —  as  it 
ougnt  to  have  done  —  that  the  report,  as  I 
framed  it,  would  reach  my  husbana  through 
them,  and  that  he  would  be  none  the  less 
deceived.  I  was  always  thinking  of  the  in- 
justice which  my  husband's  father  mieht  be 
meditating  against  him;  and,  as  old  Mr. 
Campion  was  thought  to  be  failing  that 
winter,  all  might  depend  on  his  believing  or 
disbelieving  that  mv  husband  was  likely  to 
have  an  heir.  So  I  suffered  myself — I  am 
bound  to  acknowledge  it  —  to  be  led  into 
speaking  deceitfuUy  —  directly  to  my  hus- 
band's family,  and  indirectly  to  himself.  I 
will  now  come  at  once  to  the  most  remark- 
able, and  (as  it  proved)  the  most  fatal 
event  in  the  whole  series.  Mr.  Brown,  as 
I  call  him,  made  himself  fully  at  home  in 
Scarlington  House.  But  at  that,  nobody 
who  knew  us  was  much  surprised.  It  was 
known  to  be  one  of  my  aunt's  eccentrici- 
ties. Parker,  my  old  servant,  was  very 
cross  about  it,  and  I  think  it  hurt  her  when 
she  saw  bow  oflen  I  talked  with  Mr.  Brown, 
while  I  never  confided  in  lier.  About  the 
beginning  of  March  (in  the  year  1838,  you 
know)  I  was  rather  unwell.  The  doctor, 
who  nad  managed  to  retain'  Lady  Anne's 
favour  up  to  this  time,  was  going  the  way 
of  all  her  former  favourites.  She  was  get- 
ting to  think  that  he  had  mistaken  her  case, 
and  said  that  she  had  heard  of  a  Mr.  Progg, 
who  had  done  wonders  in  such  complaints 
as  her's.  As  I  said,  I  was  myself  unwell, 
and  Mr.  Brown  insisted  on  my  having  a 
nurse.  All  my  hopes  of  a  sounder  constitu- 
tion, with  all  those  precious  prospects  that 
went  along  with  it,  depended  (he  told  me) 
on  the  care  to  be  taken  of  me  at  this  crisis. 
Poor  dear  Parker  was  quite  unhappy,  quite 
hurt,  at  findinj;  herself  put  into  the  back- 
ground in  this  way.  but  my  doctor  was 
peremptory,  and  I  had  a  genuine  belief 
that  he  was  to  be  depended  on.  I  did  not 
like  the  looks  of  the  woman  whom  he  rec- 
ommended, and  I  begged  him  to  try  and 
obtain  some  other  person.  There  was  a 
very  nice  sort  of  woman,  of  the  name  of 
Krout,  who  kej)t  a  baker's  shop,  opposite  to 
Scarlington  House  —  a  shop  which  she 
gave  up  the  year  after,  and  afterwards 
came  back  to  it.  I  wanted  to  consult  her, 
but  Mr.  Brown  urged  me  not  to  talk 
about  it  to  any  stranger.  This  ought  to 
have  made  me  suspect  something,  fi^  it 
did  not.  •■ 

^*  Well !  it  was  on  the  seventh  of  March. 


I  have  too  good  a  reason  for  recollecting 
the  day.  Mr.  Brown  had  been  spending 
the  whole  evening  with  us.  Laay  Anne 
was  now  as  fidgetty  to  get  rid  of  him,  as 
she  had  formerly  been  to  have  him.  I  was 
really  unwell,  but  he*  would  have  it  that  my 
illness  was  a  serious  one;  he  said  he  had 
found  a  nurse  to  whom  there  could  be  no 
objection,  and  who  would  come  the  next 
morning,  perhaps  that  very  evening.  He, 
himself,  should  remain  all  night,  as  Lady 
Anne  had  more  than  once  before  asked  him 
to  do  upon  her  own  account  I  had  gone 
to  bed  early,  and  the  house  was  quiet,  when 
he  came  into  my  room.  We  had  spent  the 
evening  upstairs,  and  not  in  the  parlour 
I  which  we  commonly  used.  I  said  sofne- 
thing  to  imply  that  I  thought  he  was  giving 
himself  needless  trouble  in  my  case." 

^^ '  No,  Mrs.  Campion,'  he  said,  *  think  of 
your  duty  to  your  husband.  Is  it  just  that 
he  should  be  disinherited,  from  what  is  no 
fault  of  his  or  your's  ?' 

*'  I  said  Just,  Mr.  Brown  ?  Ton  know 
how  bitterly  uniust  I  feel  it.  Yoa  may 
think  that  it  ought  to  have  amazed  me,  fiw 
this  man  to  come  to  my  room  at  that  time 
of  night,  and  plunge  into  conversation 
about  our  family  wrongs.  But  I  so  seldom 
had  the  matter  out  of  my  own  thoughts, 
that,  come  as  abruptly  as  it  might,  no  such 
allusion  could  ever  take  me  quite  by  tar- 
prise. 

**  *  Then,'  he  said,  *  from  what  I  hear, 
from  those  who  know  the  family,  I  verily 
believe  that  if  your  hopes  are  not  fulfilled 
before  the  old  gentleman  dies,  your  hn»- 
band's  younger  brother  will  usurp  his 
place.' 

"  Now  this  may  have  been  invention  on 
Mr.  Brown's  part,  or  it  may  not;  very 
likely  it  was  quite  true  that  such  romoars 
had  reached  him.  Tou  can  understand 
what  sort  of  repl^  I  made.  It  encouraged 
him  to  explain  his  real  intentions  at  once. 

^*  *  Mrs.  Campion,'  he  said,  *  you  ouffht 
not  to  hesitate  at  any  remedy  which  Bes 
within  your  power.  In  the  vice  of  raoh 
monstrous  injustice,  all  means  whatever  are 
fair  ones.  If  I  were  a  robber  come  in  hoe 
to  demand  your  money,  and  tou  could 
baffle  me  by  any  sort  of  deceit,  nobody 
would  blame  j<^ou  for  doing  so.  Ton  are  in 
danger  of  being  robbed,  quite  as  unjiiaUy 
as  by  any  footpad.  Save  yourself  and  joor 
husband  by  your  own  wits.' 

"  I  may  not  have  repeated  his  words  eac- 
actly,  but  such  they  were  in  substance* 
He  always  spoke  of  my  husband  as  the 
chief  sufferer.  He  did  me  the  jusdce  of 
believing  that  I  cared  only  for  Atm.. 
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<• « I nid, « Sare him  1    Bathow?    What 
do  joameaB?* 

**  Then  fae  mke  oat  *  Mn.  Campion,  I 
bcve  nnootiiea  joar  waj,  and  onl^  a  mis- 
|ii«n^  pngudice  of  yoar*own  can  interfere 
wiA.  ill  raccen.  Surely  you  anticipate 
vlu^  I  am  going  to  tell  70U.  There  is  a 
bom  this  yerj  day,  whose  birth  is  a 
and  a  burden  to  it8  mother.  Be  you 
mother,  and  she  will  save  your  father- 
firmn  committing,  and  your  husband 
■attaining,  a  tremendous  and  irrepar- 
aUo  mong.' 

•*  I  nid, '  Oh,  Mr.  La~  Mr.  Brown,  this 
draadinll  you  would  haye^me  impose 
ntber  person's  child  on  the' world  and  on 

hnmmd  as  my  own.' 
'^  Ho  nid,  *  But  do  your  husband's  family 
rvo  any  better?    And  you   do  it  for 
hoiband's  own  sake.     Kemember  you 
will  not  be  striving  to  sain  what  is  anoth- 
bat  only  to  keep  what  is  morally  your 


** '  Boty'  I  said,  *  even  if  I  could  consent 
nch  a  thing,  it  would  be  suspected; 
i   not    prepared  to  hear  any  such 
Aiag  about  me. 

••  *  Fardon  me,'  he  coolly  went  on,  *  they 
m  prepared.  I  will  candidly  explain  to 
jaa  what  I  have  done,  1  have  put  you  un- 
QfK  treatment  appropriate  to  persons  not 
•oIt  wiiliin^  to  be,  but  actually  bein^^  in 
■DflD  o  condition.  And,  though  they  might 
aspect  it  BO  soon,  your  friends  will  not 
token  by  surprise.  The  woman  who 
ohaigo  OS  the  child,  is  probably  in  your 
loo  at  this  very  moment.  Let  me  go 
eall  her  in.  When  I  have  sent  her 
r,  I  will  go,  it  is  no  great  distance,  and 
eoU  tho  nurse  of  whom  I  spoke ;  ^ou  now 
no  why  I  insisted  on  your  having  one. 
Dto  not  thwart  all  I  have  done  at  die  last 
■MOMnt.  Of  course  you  need  not  keep  the 
dnU*  Yoa  can  contrive  a  false  report  of 
ilo  doath,  and  send  it  away.  But  that  will 
bo  08  joti  choose,  only  make  it  a  means  of 
Oifortine  the  cruel  injustice  with  which  your 
bnband  is  threatened.  Think  how  far  he 
ia  owavv  and  how  dependent  in  this  upon 
yoonelf.' 

^I  have  given  all  Mr.  Brown  said,  as 
■•orly  as  I  can  remember,  and  I  say  with 
obone  I  had  no  reply  rcad}|for  him ;  and 
wben  he  proposed  to  go  downstairs,  and 
hMk  tbe  cnild,  I  did  not  forbid  him  from 
doing  so.  I  heard  him  go  down  into  that 
Borioui',  of  which  I  spoke  before.  I  heard 
aim  coodously  open  the  window  and  whistle. 
flanotbing  there  was  in  that  which  made 
■0  tbink  what  a  criminal  I  was  about  to 
;  and  I  resolved  that,  nearly  as  the 


wickedness  mi^ht  have  been  approached,  it 
should  not  stain  my  conscience,  after  alL 
It  was  not  many  minutes  before  Mr.  Brown 
came  upstairs  again.  He  did  not  bring  the 
child  with  him ;  and  I  retracted  the  consent 
which,  in  a  moment  of  surprise,  he  might 
think  I  had  given  him.  He  was  disap- 
pointed, angry.  I  somewhat  pacified  him 
by  telling  him  that  the  handsome  present 
I  had  promised,  in  case  I  benefited  by  his 
advice,  I  would  freely  give  him,  if  he  would 
abandon  the  subject  now  and  for  ever,  it 
was  a  promise  I  could  perform ;  for  a  little 
legacy  had  been  left  me  a  year  before,  and 
my  husband,  generous  in  all  things,  insisted 
on  my  doing  what  I  liked  with  it.  Mr. 
Brown  was  not  altogether  silenced,  even  by 
such  an  offer  as  that.  But  he  went  down- 
stairs.   Presently,  he  came  up  again. 

"  *  Well,  Mrs.  Campion,'  he  said,  *  the 
matter  has  been  taken  out  of  your  hands, 
and  out  of  mine.  The  woman  who  brousht 
the  baby  has  taken  it  away  again.  No 
doubt,  she  sneaked  upstairs,  and  heard 
what  you  said ;  and  she  has  taken  vou  at 
your  word.'  I  said  —  *  Thank  God  I  for  I 
fear  you  might  have  over-persuaded  me, 
after  all' 

"  *  And  /  fear,  Mrs.  Campion,'  he  said, 
rather  angrily,  *  that  you  will  live  to  repent 
of  rejecting  my  well-meant  advice.  How- 
ever, the  loss  is  your  own  —  not  mine ;  ex- 
cept, indeed,  that  it  is  a  pity  you  ever  trust- 
ed me  at  all.' 

**  He  left  the  house  the  next  morning, 
(late  as  it  was,  he  could  hardly  go  that 
night).  I  gave  him  what  I  promised,  but  I 
consulted  him  no  more ;  and  as  my  aunt 
was  already  tired  of  him,  he  came  no  more 
to  the  house.  My  friends  were  \vd  to  sup- 
pose that  my  hopes  had  been  blighted  as 
oefore.  For  a  while  all  my  other  thoughts 
were  swallowed  up  in  thankfulness  for  my 
having  escaped  the  commission  of  an  actual 
crime ;  and  I  could  not  resist  asking  our 
clergyman  to  return  public  thanks  for  me  in 
church,  for  a  great  deliverance,  as  I  worded 
it  (I  was  very  nearly  writing  it,  *  a  great 
escape  out  of  temptation,')  but  that  would 
have  provoked  too  much  curiosity.  I  well 
remember  that  there  happened  to  be  a 
strange  clergyman  in  the  reading^esk  that 
day ;  and  there  was  something  in  the  mA- 
emu,  inquiring  tone  in  which  he  read  the 
words  out,  that  almost  frightened  me.  He 
seemed  to  be  calling  upon  the  person  so 
delivered,  to  come  forward  and  explain  the 
nature  of  that  mercy ;  but  such  an  idea 
was,  very  likely  no  more  than  my  own  un- 
easy conscience  stirring  within  me.  My 
aunt  Anne  did  not  question  mo.    Just  tho 
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Yerj  daj  after  that  memorable  night,  she 
missed  a  letter  of  mj  husband's;  and  it 
liiflBed  her  with  the  idea  that  we  had  got 
dishonest  servants  about  us ;  and  I  knew  at 
the  time  that  phe  wrote  to  worry  my  hus- 
band with  this  utterly  unfounded  idea. 

"  But  before  long  my  whole  thoughts 
were  drawn  in  another  and  happier  direc- 
tion ;  and  in  March,  183^,  my  aear  darling 
child  was  bom,  and  I  thought  I  could  never 
know  sorrow  again.  You  may  recollect, 
that  that  year  was  a  very  critical  one  for 
the  country  in  which  my  husband's  calling 
lay — 1  mean,  for  Turkey.  The  present 
Sultan,  a  very  young  man,  came  to  the 
throne ;  add  P^o^e  thought  that  the  great 
break-up  of  tne  Turkish  empire  was  really 
coming  at  once.  The  crisis  detained  my 
husband  at  his  post,  when  he  might  other- 
wise have  come  to  England  as  usual;  and 
our  little  Teresa  was  more  than  a  year  old 
before  he  ever  saw  her.  For  her  size  and 
intelligence,  she  might  have  been  two  years 
old  then,  and  so  her  papa  said.  As  it  was 
thought  best  for  the  child,  I  left  Fulham, 
and  went  to  live  at  Brighton).  Everybody 
that  saw  her  was  incredulous  of  her  being 
so  young  as  she  was.  But  now  I  come  to 
the  saddest  and  most  dreadful  part  of  my 
story.** 

At  this  point,  Mrs.  Campion  paused  a 
little,  as  if  collecting  strength.  Mr.  Dyk- 
hart  thought  it  better  not  to  interfere  by 
any  words  on  his  own  side,  so  he  continued 
silent,  until  she  went  on  again,  which  she 
presently  did. 

My  husband's  father  died  about  the  close 
of  January,  in  1842  —  too  suddenly  after 
all,  for  Herbert  to  be  sent  for  in  time  to  see 
him ;  but,  of  course,  he  was  summoned  to 
England  with  all  possible  despatch.  I  was 
soon  informed  that  the  poor  old  man  had 
not  committed  the  injustice  which,  it  is 
even  possible,  he  never  seriously  medi- 
tated. He  left  my  husband  his  heir.  I 
could  not  affect  much  sorrow  for  my  father- 
in-law's  death ;  it  released  me  from  a  most 
painful  position.  My  dear  husband  would 
now  come  home  for  ever,  and  we  should  be 
man  and  wife,  as  we  had  never  been  before. 
I  awaited  his  return  at  Brighton.  The 
funeral,  and  other  like  proceedings,  were 
over  in  Somersetshire,  and  Gerald  and  his 
wife  came  to  Brighton  to  join  me  in  wel- 
coming Herbert  home.  Their  child  was  a 
little  ffirl  and  though  nearly  a  year  older 
than  Lully  (I  always  called  my  little  Teresa 
that,  she  was  so  much  like  her  aunt),  yet 
little  Emily  looked  the  younger  of  the  twa 
I  thought  I  had  now  no  cause  to  fear  my 
sister  in-law,  and  I  was  glad  enough  to  see 


her,  Itnd  she  was  more  cordial  with  me 
«than  ever.  My  husband  would  apend  a 
night  in  London,  and  oome  down  to  me  tiie 
next  day ;  he  came  early.  I  had  sent  our 
child  fer  a  walk  with  her  nurse,  and  J  wia 
actually  sorry  that  he  should  not  see  lier 
the  very  first  moment.  She  was,  indeed,  a 
doable  blessing  to  him,  for  he  possibly  owwl 
it  to  her  that  he  waa  not  disinherited.  I 
darted  out  to  meet  him ;  oh  —  shall  I  ever 
forget  the  terrible  shock  it  gave  me  ?  The 
moment  we  were  alone  together  he  tpoks 
some  fearful  word.  He  said :  *  Adela,  fov 
give  me  if  I  am  wrong,  and  pray  younelf 
to  be  forgiven  if  1  am  right  Have  I  been 
deceived  in  you?  Look  at  this  letter'-— 
and  he  held  out  before  me  that  letter  ao  im« 
accountably  lost  by  mv  poor  aunt  Anne  ^ 
*  Adela,'  he  said ;  tliat  child  that  waa 
brought  into  your  house  three  years  mo  I 
Ten  me  all.'  Now,  the  thought  of  that  child 
had  always  been  painful  to  me.  Wkesk 
that  woman  took  it  away,  I  have  my  feara 
that  she  ended  by  leaving  it  exposed  in  the 
night  air.  At  least,  1  neard  of  a  ehiki 
hwmt  that  very  time  being  found  near 
Hammersmith.  I  even  sent  to  inquire,  and 
called  afterwards  myself.  The  baby  was 
in  the  hands  of  a  woman,  who  said  thai  a 
gentleman  had  given  it  her  to  nurse.  Tha* 
gentleman  I  identified  (rightly  or  wroogljr) 
with  my  Mr.  Brown.  And  in  a  few  montlir 
the  poor  infant  actually  died.  It  was  m 
thing  of  which  I  could  never  bear  to  think. 
But  when  I  heard  my  husband  allode  to 
that  dreadful  night;  when  I  saw  that  lie 
abhorred  my  duplicity  and  concealmant, 
(for  I  had  never  said  a  word  to  Atm),  when 
all  that  came  upon  me  in  the  very  mooMai 
of  my  expected  happiness — then  it  hi^- 
pened  with  me  as  I  have  already  told  yon. 
For  a  time  I  was  mad.  Not  continnoioal^ 
insane,  but  returning  from  one  delinani 
into  another.  I  told  my  sister-in-law  ail 
the  truth.  She  hardly  seemcKl  to  believa 
me ;  and,  indeed,  my  story  was  an  impwA 
able  one.  My  husband  would  not  eea  ma 
again.  In  a  few  days  more  he  let  me  knour 
that  what  I  had  acknowledged  to  him  da^ 
stroyed  his  happiness  irrevocably,  and  that 
we  should  be  still  more  miserable  together 
than  apart.  You  have  seen  the  letter  m 
which  he  insisted  on  retaining  sole  eara  of 
our  daughter.  And  you  are  already  asraia 
why  I  made  no  resistance  to  his  deoraa; 
and,  in  short,  why  I  am  here  now. "  • 
And  Mrs.  Campion's  narrative  was  ended* 
They  both  sat  silent  for  some  time,  and 
then  Mr.  Dykhart  entreated  her  not  to  itl 
die  within  herself  the  hope,  to  whioli  lia 
dared  not  as  yet  give  any  definite  aluipa ; 
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hv  tibcMgiit,  with  increasing  eagerness,  of 
IIm  intflnriew  which  he  and  Mr.  Ballow 
ialBideil  to  hare  with  Mr.  Campion,  at  his 
NiDni  from  America,  and  that  return  might 
\m  eipected  not    many  days  hence;    in- 
iltd,  mt  Vicar  of  Croxton  had  Arranged 
tt'Wk  Umeelf  free  from  the  duties  of  the 
fWyamt  Sunday.    He  drove  home  through 
ikf$  Boonlieht,  with  old  Mrs.  Elwood  by  his 
M9  m  before.    Th^  shadow  of  fhe  earth 
«w  obtenring  the  moon,  but  there  was  no 
■—•fiiible  darkening  of  the  heavens,  until 
mm  aflwr  their  arrival  at  home.    He  sate 
Mfit  window  and  saw  the  sight,  at  which 
eyes,  Hbut  away,  were  gazing  in  so 
'  ir  and  horror.    Mrs.  Campion  con- 
as  she  also  looked  at  the  re-|ippear- 
,  iigaoon,  that  surely  the  daughter  so  long 
mdcdfrom  her  was  looking  upwards  too ; 
tilwiare,  or  in  what  society,  she  could  not 
tA    If  was  a  blessing  for  her  that  she 
enUnot. 


CHAPTER  XVni. 
'         BXSOUk  AND  REPENTANCE. 

CHLTORB  is  a  quiet  town  and  not  very 
IhjPi  therefore  no  new  comer  into  its  up- 
par  circles  was  likely  to  pass  unnoticed,  a 
MMilBl  young  lady  least  likely  of  all. 
BUMour  heroine  had  abode  there  more 
Am  a  finrtnight,  she  had  become  the  object 
if  ■neh  curiosity  and  inquiry.  Mrs.  Toi^ 
VBg  Mimolated  the  one  without  satisfying 
thi  slhsr.  She  had  a  purpose  in  so  doing. 
kvoskl  be  well  that  Eva  should  glide, 
■likir  tiian  jump,  into  the  place  and  station 
tevUeh  she  was  probably  entitled ;  more- 
**ir,  the  wider  her  circle  of  acquaintance 
ptv  low,  the  more  likely  that  something 
wrid  ooenr  to  set  her  claims  in  a  clearer 
mL  Somebody  who  had  known  the  aunt, 
4m  she  so  greatly  resembled,  might  hap- 
^  tD  see  her,  and  miizht  notice  and  com- 
*Mt  upon  the  strange  likeness.  This 
vd^Mndent  testimony,  inasmuch  as  the 
Mliow  might  form  no  small  portion  of  the 
**Ueioe,  would  be  a  corrobOTative  not  at 
iB  to  be  despised. 

BiS  rest  of  September  passed  quietly 
**i7fmd,  as  far  as  Eva  Knew,  without 
*>ytting  tending  to  make  her  course  plain- 
^fSr her  rights  more  sure.  She  was  more 
■>■  content  to  remain  with  Mrs.  Torring. 
nnoMUy,  the  old  ladv  grew  upon  her  day 
7d*y>  Then  her  old  nurse,  Mary,  was 
MV  ■gain  her  constant  companion  and  at- 
;  and,  as  they  talked  from  time  to 
Isgetber,  circumstance  after  circum- 


stance came  back  to  Eva's  mind,  and  let 
more  light  into  those  early  days  which,  (she 
had  thought)  were  hopelessly  forgotten. 

iDto  Deverington  Hall,  Miss  March,  (we 
must  call  her  so  a  little  longer)  felt  no  in- 
clination to  enter.  The  surer  her  right  in 
respect  of  it,  the  more  distasteful  would  be 
the  go\ng  into  it  under  any  pretence  but 
one.  She  was  not  in  any  danger  of  foi^et- 
ting  the  existence  of  such  a  place.  Had 
the  house  and  its  inmates  possessed  no  more 
interest  for  Eva  than  a  nock  of  geese,  the 
frequent  visits  of  Miss  Varnish  would  have 
forced  her  to  give  some  of  her  thoughts  to 
it.  She  caught  herself  asking  agam  and 
ajrain,  "  What  brings  Miss  Varnish  here  so 
often  ?  Not  any  encouragement  from  Mrs. 
Torring,  who  shows  her  quite  as  much  dis* 
like  as  is  compatible  with  due  courteqr. 
Not  any  special  encouragement  from  mvself, 
who  could  not  encourage  a  visitor  disliked 
by  Mrs.  Torring,  although  it  may  be  one  of 
the  old  lady's  eccentricities  to  delight  in 
telling  her  of  her  faults."  Besides,  Eva  was 
very  conscious  of  somewhat  disliking  Miss 
Varnish  on  her  own  account,  and  if  her 
dislike  was  not  so  plain-spoken  ns  old  Mrs. 
Torring's,  it  could  never,  by  the  stupidest, 
be  ever  mistaken  for  liking. 

Miss  Varnish's  conversation  turned  com- 
monly upon  the  days  of  her  own  early 
youth.  I  doubt  if  the  picture  drawn  of  her 
youthful  self  was  in  all  points  a  true  picture. 
But  that  might  be  no  grt-at  thing.  Her 
object  was,  not  to  rekindle  the  lislit  of  her 
own  other  days,  but  to  entice  Eva  into  a 
parallel  autobiography  in  return. 

This  (and  it  will  astonish  none  of  our 
readers)  Eva  was  not  at  all  inclined  to  give. 
And  her  evasion  of  Miss  Varnish's  indirect 
but  searching  questions  filled  the  latter 
lady  with  suspicion  and  hope  —  suspicion 
that  Eva's  earlier  life  contained  much  of 
which  it  was  not  convenient  to  talk ;  and 
hope  that  her  pretendership  to  the  name  of 
Campion  was,  after  all,  an  untrue  one. 
For  Aliss  Varnish  naturally  thought  within 
herself —  "  If  she  be  entitled  to  so  honour- 
able and  desirable  a  position,  why  does  she 
delav  asserting  her  claim  to  it?  Is  she 
awaiting  the  return  to  England  of  her  pre- 
sumed father  ?  But  if  her  dependence  on 
him  be  of  so  confiding  a  kind,  now  comes  it 
that  she  has  not  openly  shared  his  station 
all  along?"  Miss  Varnish  thoufiht  that, 
upon  the  whole,  it  was  more  probable  that 
the  claim  was  a  false  one.  This  artful  girl, 
or  some  more  artful  contriver,  who  held  her 
as  a  puppet,  —  had  heard  of  the  scandal 
which  brooded  over  the  Campion  family, 
and  had  conceived  the  idea  of  turning  it  to 
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great  advantage.  Mrs.  Toning  entertained 
and  countenanced  the  pretender,  most  like- 
ly with  the  idea  of  thwarting  Miss  Varnish's 
own  designs  upon  Mr.  Campion.  What- 
ever was  perplexing  about  the  thing,  Mrs. 
Torring's  motives  —  Miss  Varnish  thought 
—  were  clear  beyond  all  question.  "Smaa 
March  was  an  adventuress,  an  impostor; 
and  her  present  affair  might  collapse,  ad  (it 
was  verv  {>os8ible)  former  schemes  had 
done.  But  it  might  none  the  less  interfere 
with  Miss  Varnish's  own  design. 

It  would  be  an  immense  consolation  if 
this  beautiful  swindler  could  be  detected, 
before  her  design  had  time  to  so  much  as 
ripen ;  and  to  entrap  her  into  some  self-be- 
trayinc  confession  appeared  the  most  likely 
way  of  arresting  her  course.  Such  was  the 
conviction  (somewhat  contrary  to  her  first 
idea),  in  which  Miss  Varnish  remained  for 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  You  have  read 
that  letter  of  hers,  in  which,  not  free  from 
the  fear  that  Miss  March  might  be  no  im- 
postor, she  implored  M^Quantigan's  assist- 
ance and  advice.  You  have  likewise  read 
his  letter  in  reply,  in  which  he  hinted  that 
it  was  a  case  for  the  strongest  remedy  which 
ever  has  been,  or  can  be  taken,  by  one  ene- 
my against  another. 

Utterly  unaware  that  her  Irish  friend  had 
any  reason  for  caring  about  Miss  March, 
save  his  sympathy  with  herself,  Miss  Var- 
nish thought  ne  might  possibly  be  bantering 
her.  He  could  not  be  seriously  advising 
80  desperate  and  dangerous  a  step.  He 
was  no  such  devoted  lover  as  to  think  the 
scaffold  well  risked  if  the  happiness  of  his 
beloved  were  made  the  surer.  Poor,  un- 
happy Enuna !  She  had  given  to  him  what 
Dugnt  to  have  been  dearer  to  her  than  her 
life;  and  she  loved  him  with  a  love  the 
warmer,  because  it  was  all  but  hopeless. 
But  no  such  glamour  was  over  her  soul,  as 
to  hide  from  her  the  knowledge  that  Mur- 
phy M^Quantigan  was  very  selfish.  Be- 
wildered by  Eva's  persistent  caution,  and 
gaining  no  available  counsel  firom  the  Irish- 
man, poor  Miss  Varnish  began  to  think  that 
her  only  wise  course  was  just  to  take  no 
course;  when,  at  about  the  end  6f  the 
month,  some  tidings  reached  her,  which 
revolutionised  her  thoughts  and  intentions 
altogether. 

lliif,  as  also  you  know,  was  the  letter 
from  Mrs.  Ferrier,  enclosing  the  testimonial 
to  "  her  niece's  "  character,  which  had  been 
sent  by  the  implacable  Mrs.  Dowlas.  Like 
Mrs.  Ferrier  herself,  Miss  Varnish  now,  in 
her  turn,  accepted  this  letter  as  true,  and 
absorbed  its  every  statement  into  her  in- 
most lieart    The  explanatory  letter  that 


Bichard's  mother  sent  along  with  it  was  not, 
you  may  be  very  sure,  of  a  nature  to  weak- 
en the  evidence  of  Mrs.  Dowlas.  Indeed, 
Mrs.  Ferrier  hinted  that,  dreadful  as  were 
the  enormities  of  which  Llynbwllyn  had 
been  th^  scene,  Miss  Boberts,  alias  March, 
had  perpetratod  crimes,  compared  to  which: 
her  Welsh  adventures  were  venial  peccadil- 
loes ;  nor  was  Mrs.  Ferrier  consciously  fiedse 
in  saying  this.  She  did,  from  the  bottom  of 
her  heart,  believe  that  to  have  thought  of 
marrying  Bichard  was  worse  than  all  Era's 
other  crimes,  even  if  a  murder  could  haye 
been  thrown  in  amongst  them. .  But  her 
letter,  and  that  of  Mrs.  Dowlas  enclosed 
within  it,  gave  a  sudden  and  tremendous 
wrench  to  all  Miss  Varnish's  views  in  re- 
spect of  Eva.  It  could  scarcely  now  be 
tnat  she  had  any  claim  to  be  considered  a 
Campion.  She  wss  probably  but  a  pireco- 
cious  impostor  altogether.  To  the  yerj 
name  of  Msrch  she  had  no  rightful  preten- 
sion. She  had  relations  in  rather  numble 
life,  —  Mrs.  Dowlas's  style  indicated  no  ex- 
alted position,  —  relations  firom  whom  sihe 
had  absconded,  and  whom  she  had  basely 
robbed ;  and  now,  at  what  'she  thought  a 
safe  distance  from  the  scene  of  such  iniqui- 
ties, she  was  going  to  try  a  bolder  feat  of 
swindling.  Perhaps  the  Campion  preten- 
sions were  only  to  be  made  a  means  of  pu^ 
chasing  goods  at  Chelford  and  Bridgewater 
without  the  ceremony  of  paying.  Perhaps 
old  Mrs.  Torring  —  and  serve  her  rigfaty  at 
least  —  would  be  victimised  at  the  pnxMr 
opportonity.  But  there  was  another  met 
revealed,  and  on  which  Miss  Varnish  oonld 
not  reflect  so  calmly.  Miss  March  had 
spread  her  snares,  and  not  quito  unsaooew 
I  fully,  it  would  seem,  for  Murphy  M'Qnantft- 

fan ;  and  Miss  Varnish  now  hated  her  aiir* 
eroiisly — murderously  1    She  easily  ree- 
:  onciled  this  with  the  same  M^Quantunuili 
j  proposal  to  make  way  with  Eva.,     That 
>  proposal  she  saw  to  be  serious  now.    Ifiss 
I  Varnish  believed,  iust  as  -Mrs.  Ferrier  had 
understood,  that  the  intrigue  in  Wales  had 
been  carried  to  the  full  extent  of  dishonour- 
able passion.    M*Quantigan,  in  the  seni- 
religious  character  now  assumed  by  him, 
had  a  reputation  to  maintain,  and  an  eob* 
posure  might  be  his  utter  ruin ;  and  an  in- 
evitable exposure  was  very  likely  impend* 
ing.    The  death  of  the  wretehed  yooag  wo- 
man would  alone  ensure  safety. 

Miss  Varnish  was  as  indignant  with 
Eva's  duplicity,  as  though  her  own  eareer 
had  been  of  the  utmost  transparency;  md 
as  shocked  at  her  depravity,  as  thoo^  ahe 
had  never  forfeited  the  right  of  censnting 
others;  and  jealousy,  above  all,  made  ~ 
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She  bent  herself  in  earn-'  take  it  to-Uaj,  I  can  tunu«li  you  with  ma- 
caDtrirances  now  set  on  foot  for   terials." 
rid  of  Mis  March.    Wliat  tho$e       "  Ob,  you    are   kiml  I "  aiiswi-r^w!   M»« 

in  part  al-   Varnish,  in  a  tone  whuh  (hut  flirtt  it  )H^»*iu- 


were,  yon  know  in  part  

I  &r  as maj be  needed,  we  will   ed  so  unlikely  a  thin^),  Kv.i  wouM  hAVo 
the  rest  at    no    Texy    wearisome   tai<l.  was  one  of  tiuntinir  irony.     "  Ymi  ">*•? 

kind.  Miss  March.     Will,  |Mrrlw»|rt  1  may 

plot  now  set  in  action  required,  for   have  time  to    do  it  —  li't  nn'  lnok  at  inv 

ezecntion.  the  acdre,  though  uncon-   watch ;  half>pait  thrff.     Yin,  w*-!)  thdrii'« 

aid  of  Eva  herself.    Therefore,  it  was   nothing  like  doin^  a  tiling  At  mirr,  and  I'll 

that  Miss  Yanush  should  continue  ,  take  you  at  your  vt-ry  kinl  woril.** 

.    There-       In  a  few  minuti-H  mtm*,  Mi.«i  Vaiuinh 


to  Mrs.  Torring's  house.    There-  In  a  few  minutiH  mtm*,  Mi.«i  \  aimdi  wam 
the  task  of  hiding  the  hatred  which  within  Eva's  room,  ami  jirattnl  at.  a  amall 
Don  be  so  largely  gratified,  was  im-  table,  with  pencil  ami  tlr:iwin;^-ii;»|>f.r  bo- 
on  Eva's   enemy;    and  she    yerily  fore  her. 

( herself  equal  to' it  "  Now,  MiM  Marrh,"  «ln;  n.iiil ;  Ymril  not 

Eva  thought  she  saw  a  change  in  j^Iiss  think  me  mile  if  I  nay  rluff  wmiltl  rHthitr 
when,  just  about  the  beginning  of,  be  alone  ?  I'm  sui-h  a  wrctciliftl  artier,  Uiar. 


OMober,  she  paid  her  one  of  her  now  cus-  to  have  anybodv  ntrir  mc:  wonlil  uv.ikf.  niA 
liBary  viata.     She  talkerl  less;  and,  with   too  nervous  to  (Id  a  Hiri«k<!.     I  niiiin't  allow 


9dw  one  exception,  appeared  to  have  laid  it  to  kt^p  me  hern  loll>.^" 

ide  her  inquisitive  spirit.    That  exception .  Stiparation  from  MiM>«  V.irni.th  was  an  in 

^■MHted  in  ner  asking  Eva  whether,  while  diction  not  qnitt:  Um   Uv.nwy  r<j  In-  tmrnn  ^ 

k  Wales,  she  had  ever  encountered  a  Mr.  and  Eva  mailn  no  tAty-rUnu  \n  U-avm^  lir.r 

Xvphy  ^rQuantigan.     At  this  unejipei:t-  :ilone.     Sh«  had  \i\it  JiiMf.  r:lij«ird  lUr.  d(i«ir 

fd  question,  aO  the  remembrance  of  that  btihind  h^r,  when  MiiH  V.iruiMli  hiiil  down 

int  miserable  meeting  rushed  into  Eva*.^  the  pencil  ^hit  hail  t;tkiMi  in  Urr  hAml,  and 

■ind.    The  shame  of  havincr  so  much  as  cbrhw  her  evil  f.y*^  all  r/iU ml  r.hr.  nnnn.     (t 

kfieied  this  man  to  be  her  Either,  for  only  was  a  mf>m  which  wnuld  \i»-Af  I'lokmjj^  at. 

afcw  boors,  was  a  matter  not  lightly  to  Vm?  Hat  criticism  or  rniirj*  h.ul   mit.itmjjr  t<i  do 

ttRMrn  aside.     An<l  Eva  ma<le  a  blushing,  with  MiM   VarniMh'-i  «ri( my      fi*   half  a 

Watafting  answer,  which  might  imply   an  miniit*?  more,  slut  «ii.od  nn  nu  Urr  Cmi.  ami 

ifcmitive.     Miss  Varnish  naturally  beheld  4t4'^lthily  crrtptt/j  t.hi'.  rhimm*y  {<if.ri'-   Thnnt 

■  ttia  a  confirmation  of    what  she  hail  wer^  to  be  leirn  on  it,  numuini  .t  I'fw  oftw.r 

kivd;    and  as  far  as  dep^mded  on   her,  trifUs,  two  «|iiari*.  ?tli:i|«*Td  ItfJ-fii*!*   '»('  i*:ii.linr 

S*i^  fiite  was  alreaiiv  d*'i:i(led.     Sh«{  tnrjk  .swi**.  nizf-.,     Om%  of  ihr.m    v;i<i  oMrMy  AlWt 

tti  fast  step  in  her  fearful  enterprise  he-  with  «iaiwlp.-fJolcigfM».     'lit*'.  'iMurr    vim,  ImiC 

fas  ibe  quitted  Mrs.  Torrimr'-i  house  that  for  a  few  rrsmainmi/  iroji^'it' :<>im'<[iifi'.f,  aUA' 

4^»    The  outlines  of  the  'iesign  hail  her* n  n'XiXKr  empty.     AI..>h   v.uv.mii  liamliuil  r.hn 

*rted,  in  a  caretully  masked  ':orr'»sprmd-  •^mpr.y   !y>f.ti«t  —  mfif^.m* -il    w.i'n  ;»   ifni*   ttf 

4ee  between  herself  and  her  Orange  aily  .  o»f*er  Its  Miiricni'-iM  xnA  ja  iu'.iyl.i,    util  Uit»k 

^  the  reader  knows  ilrsaiiv  wjmt  r.hi'.v  -^CKr.iai  not** 'tf  r,tf  rAf  r.ij  nii'.ii  .r    vhu-h 

•Bfc    How  Che  details  T'>t".  V)  .i#*  wmnaut  jthm  t\f.\t.\n^  f>rot'.i  ••.  .n.r  '•..»!./.••  iii* 

*^we  proceed  to  ceil  in  tiiis  "^iare.  Tiinn  ih«^  '<y*nivl  .i.  tn'!    'i.iif«'i|  if  ,n  tn 

"lam  quire  "akiin."  viiii  Mlm   v'amwh.  'id<--      •  l^-/*:niU'r  'Mf^itf  '    -Ju'    i-^ift     «i/h 

^  ^  day  afbresaiiL  —  -I  ^m    jUir**  -.Akfu  ^  \t»r   tif^^  .fiJV.rrni^i     if^     .r.%*\    .<>.>ii   ri»»i. 

*Madnt  xiimpsp  one  2ef4 ''f ''■••^ '»i'S  ^Mur^h,  ■^,ti\*:'^  -viot^'iiU      Twii    !!•■  .mi<1    t    <rli«»ri« 

•■tof  ynur  T«*^ii^/''Tn  T-nsIifW     .r.  i«ff^  it  .n  ■%  \m:  n*!  J#.iin»l    ♦■      • -rii    .-w '■'    'i    Jk-  inM*' 

^p^  whii'b    r  r'-m»;mo*»r   *(-".:ntj  ,io    vlipr  •  .iir;fcr 'hf   v,fift/«<jr    ii.<l    n-^i'.*'    •/.•t.*-    ,''»*i«/'*» 

Vforociurr.  "oix    r  rjiii  .«-r   iw-.  aif>'Tni/^  \  '  r.it/.iit  <ri-/ /irKl   .f    -!•♦.•     im    f  i  -     .^wl  ^f 

'^|hciket•^1  if  "lie  •?:K'-r  '  *#»r  4  ■';nf|i^,ri    *'»n  .«    /►  !■  i-»  ii  •# '  #^.»     4«««l 


"Oh!  rfaan^    ■  a.  T  "•-ar   ?  "'aTin''>'    i*t  v*-     .iiif»<'/j    'J,^     ./■.:.  y.'.      <«.  ;        ,  ,-«.i'.J    P'',./^ 


*f       ■■■  /     <'fi<  .*««/, 


«JT.  is  J  I  ■*'il':f.'*.i    •:«■■     i»..'    »■?   ■♦".ail    ^     •?!•■!      ■    r     '^»     V  J       / 
t.     •* 

**If  ^'jQ  r*^y  '^    '1*  ^'.o    ''^ 'J    •'••    '.     /  »»   •^•ain-^'  .«Mr«'-      ."■'    «i    •'•Hi   t* '  •    t^^fVA 
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to-day.  Pm  quite  ashamed  of  it  myself — 
Good-bye." 

And  Miss  Varnish  was  ^one  for  that  day. 
She  had  come  to  Chelford  on  foot,  and  on 
foot  she  went  back  to  Dererington.  On 
her  walk,  she  considered  how  her  next  stop 
should  be  taken. 

"  I  mifi^ht  not  get  one  altogether  like  it  in 
Bridgcwater,"  she  thought.  **  Should  I  in- 
Tent  some  excuse  for  going  to  Bath,  or  even 
to  London,  for  the  thing?  " 

"  No  ! "  slie  decided  within  herself,  after 
a  moment's  consideration.  "No!  nothing 
could  be  more  unwise  than  to  do  anything 
at  which  people  might  wonder,  and  which 
they  mi<|;ht  thiqk  of  when  the  other  wonder 
comes  to  pass.  It  can  surely  be  obtained 
in  Bridge  water." 

And  to  Bridgewater  she  wont  the  Tery 
next  day.  She  purchased  a  bottle,  greatly 
reiembling  that  of  which  she  had  taken 
such  especial  notice  in  Eva's  room.  She 
also  bought  a  small  quantity  of  lavender 
water. 

Ii  a  day  or  two,  she  again  presented  her- 
self at  Mrs.  Torring's.  She  brought  a 
small  drawing  portfolio,  with  a  view  to  com- 
plete her  sketch  of  the  church,  as  beheld 
from  Eva's  own  window.  This  she  display- 
ed in  the  most  open  manner.  She  also 
brought  the  bottle  she  had  purchased,  and 
which  had  been  rinsed  out  with  the  lavender 
water.  This,  instead  of  displaying,  she  kept 
entirely  out  of  sight.  Once  alone  in  tne 
bedroom  as  before,  she  changed  the  bottles, 
placing  that  which  belonge(l  to  the  room  in 
her  pocket,  and  leaving  the  other  in  its 
stead.  They  were  alike  in  shape  and  size, 
bnt  there  was  a  difference  in  the  workman- 
ship. Miss  Varnish  very  carefully  compar- 
ed them,  as  she  made  the  exchange. 

**  If,"  she  thought,  **  that  girl  has  noticed 
the  bottle  minutely,  she  may  detect  the 
change.  Yet  it  is  a  thousand  to  one  that 
she  should.  The  idea  if  it  did  occur  to  her, 
would  appear  so  very  absurd.  She  would, 
most  likely,  set  it  down  to  a  fault  in  her 
own  memory ;  and  it's  most  important  that 
there  should  be  something  peculiar  about 
the  right  bottle,  and  so,  indeed,  there  is." 

Then  Miss  Varnish  made  some  apology 
for  a  sketch,  went  down  stairs  to  Eva,  and 
complained  that  her  besetting  face-ache  had 
interfered  with  her  further  progress  that 
day,  and  sat  some  time  in  the  drawing-room, 
with  her  clieek  resting  on  her  hand,  in  the 
natural  attitude  of  pam.  Some  remedy  or 
other  was  sugi»estei  by  Mrs.  Torring,  and 
administered  by  Eva ;  and  Miss  Varnish 
went  away,  hoping  that  the  walk  might  do 
her  good,  which  it  appeared  to  do. 


On  Friday,  the  10th  of  October,  she  call- 
ed again,  just  as  Mrs.  Torring  and  Eva 
were  finishing  their  early  dinner.  The  old 
lady  left  the  two  young  ones  in  the  draw- 
ing-room by  themselves.  Miss  Varnish  an- 
nounced herself  as  the  bearer  of  an  invita- 
tion from  Mr  Campion. 

**  Miss  March,"  she  said,  "  I  was  speaking 
to  you  the  other  day  of  the  observatory  a< 
Deverington.  You  tol(jl  me  you  had  seen  il 
already,  so  I  know  you  must  be  of  an  as 
tronomical  turn  of  mind.  Now  on  Monday 
next,  there  will  be  an  occasion  for  putting 
the  telescope  to  great  use  ;  there  is  to  be  2 
total  eclipse  of  *the  moon.  Mr.  Campioi 
said  he  trusted  you  would  waive  all  cere 
mony  (considering  what  an  iuTalid  pooi 
Mrs.  Campion  is),  and  go  there  on  Monday 
evening,  to  view  the  eclipse  through  thf 
great  telescope.    Now  do  come  !  '* 

There  was  something  that  inclined  Ev< 
to  go,  and  something  which  inclined  her  t< 
stop  away. .  She  did  feel  some  curiosity  t4 
behold  a  house  which  ought  very  likely  V 
have  been  her  constant  home.  She  die 
feel  a  desire  to  see  Mr.  Campion,  who,  wid 
only  her  parents  excepted,  must  be  (« 
many  proofs  indicated)  her  very  nearer 
relation.  On  the  other  hand,  there  migb 
be  something  underhand  in  entering  will 
an  assumed  name  the  house  in  which  tht 
might  so  soon  be  called  to  live  in  her  rea 
name.  But  she  considered  that  circum 
stances,  and  not  her  own  acts,  had  thma 
the  false  name  upon  her ;  besides,  howeve 
clear  her  right  to  inhabit  Deverington  Hat 
might  be  made,  to  be  Miss  Campion  for  lifi 
or  ror  Tery  long,  was  not  exactly  accordinj 
to  the  programme  of  her  inclination.  A]|< 
then  she  really  would  enjoy  behoMing,  witi 
such  peculiar  advantages,  the  spe^rtacle  pre 
paring  in  the  sky.  She  did  not  much  lik* 
Mss  Varnish,  but  she  thought  Mrs.  Torring* 
censure  of  that  lady  so  pitilessly  unjust,  tu 
to  try  and  like  her  hau  almost  assumed  th( 
aspect  of  a  duty  with  Eva.  So  she  expreifl 
ed  her  thanks  for  the  proffered  courteaj 
and  said  she  must  consult  Mrs.  Torring. 

Miss  Vamibh  looked  anxious  and  alarai 
ed.  Again  that  puzzlingwonder  flashes 
through  Eva's  mind.  **  What  makes  m; 
company  a  matter  of  such  apparent  cooae 
quence  to  Miss  Varnish  ?  " 

But  without  pursuing  the  thought 'an; 
farther,  she  went  and  consulted  Mrs.  Toi 
ring.  That  lady  begged  she  would  act  ac 
coraing  to  her  own  inclination,  and  expran 
ed  her  oelief  that  it  would  be  the  bette 
course  to  go.  Now,  although  life  at  Chel 
ford  was  very  quietly  happy  with  Eva,  i 
would  bear  a  little  diversion ;  and  on  th< 
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whole  Uie  Tint  to  Deverington  was  rather  a 
pleaaant  prospect  than  otherwise ;  bo  Eva 
CMM  hack  into  the  drawing-room  tp  say 
that  ifae  woald  accept  the  invitation.  Mias 
Yaniiah  said  she  waa  truly  glad.  Nor  had 
ihe  e¥0r  spoken  with  stricter  truth  in  her 
SA. 

**  Of  coarsei"  she  now  said,  <*  you  cannot 
ttink  of  ffpinfi  home  at  nip^ht.  Ton  will 
itaep  at  the  Hall  ?  Ur.  Campion  would 
■otiiear  of  yonr^  driving  home  at  such  a 
kto  hoar.  It  will  be  nearly  twelve  before 
tha  acfipse  will  be  anything;  like  over." 

There -was  a  very  good  reason  for  re- 
■liiiiiig  the  ni^ht  at  Deverington,  and 
Eva  accepted  this  corollary  to  the  invita- 
tion at  once. 

"You  will  come  to  dinner  ? "  Miss  Var- 
■kh  went  on.  "  I  shall  call  for  you  between 
three  and  four,  in  the  carriage.  That  will 
be  better  than  walking.  I  was  tired  enough 
wbea  I  got  home,  the  other  day,  I  assure 

"By  the  way,"  said  Eva,  "I  hope  you 
bneqaite  got  rid  of  your  face-ache. 

"  laank  you,  yes ; "  replied  Miss  Varnish, 
ibow  reminder  of  her  last  \isit  had  pro- 
daeed  the  question  she  wished  for ;  **  thank 
raOf  qmte  so,  for  the  present  But  I  don't 
OMW  bow  soon  it  may  come  on  again.  Your 
Hfury  pots  me  in  mind,  Miss  March,  of  a 
vny  great  favour  I  was  goin^  to  ask  of  you. 
Ibere  is  one  thing  alone  which  can  d^  my 
connlaint  any  good,  and  that  thing  I  really 
'oa^  know  how  to  get,  except  you  will  give 
■•  four  charitable  help  in  doing  so.  By 
cbttitaUft  help,  I  don't  mean  money,  you 
^lov.  But  it  would  be  a  kindness  if  you 
■wdd  come  to  my  rescue  in  the  difBculty." 

**  Certainly,  if  I  can.  l*ray  tell  me  how  ?  " 

"  Why,  it  sounds  rather  odd ;  but  the 
only  thing  which  at  alf  relieves  me  is  chlo- 
raftrm.  Well,  and  Mr.  Campion  has  the 
jpMtest  prejudice  against  chloroform.  I  be- 
fave  he  once  had  a  tat  friend  who  was  killed 
v^  But  that  should  hardly  alarm  such  a 
poor  thin  creature  as  /  am.  However,  Mr. 
ftapionf  as  I  said,  has  a  horror  of  it,  and 
fW  aroggL^t  here,  the  only  man  who  sells  it, 
*  bii  tenant ;  and  I  know,  if  I  wcnt^  and 
^Ooriit  such  a  thing,  I  know  that  M.  Ippceck 
*Mud  straightway  inform  his  landlord,  and 
Iiboald  have  no  peace  —  face-ache  or  no 
^ce^he.  Mr.  Campion  is  the  very  best  of 
^ ;  yet  ho  has  his  little  prejudices ;  and 
nil  hard  to  be  cut  off  from  my  only  rem- 
edy.- 

''Tery  hard,  indeed,*' said  Eva,  with  as 
naaine  a  sympathy  as  her  companion  could 
we  desired.  **  Then  you  would  wish  me 
to  bay  it  ibr  you  ?    I  will,  with  pleasure." 


**  If  you  will  really  be  so  very  kind,  per- 

ips  you  will  come  out  with  me  now.  I 
have  some  shopping  to  do  besides." 

Eva  went  up  stairs  and  put  on  her  things. 
Before  they  were  out  of  doors.  Miss  Var- 
nish pulled  out  the  square-shaped  bottle, 
wrapped  up  in  paper,  only  with  the  stopper 
uncovered  and  free. 

"  Please  get  this  filled  with  chlorofbrm, 
and  it  will  last  me  a  good  long  while.  Here 
is  the  money  —  enough,  I  know  —  put  it 
into  your  purse ;  pockets  are  so  unsafe.  One 
thii^  I  must  implore  of  you ;  not  to  tell  this 
to  Imrs.  Torring,  nor  to  what's-her-name  — 
Patterson  —  the  old  lady's  so  malicious,  she'd 
like  to  give  me  face-ache  to  all  eternity  — 
I  know  she  would." 

*'  Oh,  you  don't  understand  Mrs.  Torring, 
I'm  sure.  She  would  never  hurt  a  single 
creature,  with  all  her  sharpness  of  tongue. 
But  I  needn't  say  that  neither  she  nor  any- 
one else  shall  ever  hear  a  word  of  it." 

"Thank  you  exceedindy,  Miss  March. 
You'll  relieve  me  of  I  don  tknow  how  much 
suffering ;  and  perhaps  I  may  one  day  have 
the  power  of  doing  you  a  kindness  in  re- 
turn." 

They  then  went  out  into  the  town,  and 
Eva,  leaving  her  companion  at  the  draper's, 
went  herself  to  the  dmgj^ieit's,  and  purchas- 
ed the  chloroform,  as  desired.  She  put  the 
bottle  into  Miss  Varnish's  hands,  and  before 
long,  they  parted  for  that  day.  It  was  cus- 
tomary at  Deverington  Hall  for  one  of  the 
servants  to  go  to  CTielford  every  Saturday. 
On  the  day  after  Miss  Varnish's  visit,  as 
just  described,  —  a  paragraph  in  the  Stand- 
ard caught  her  eye.  After  musing  over  it 
for  some  minutes,  she  took  a  pair  of  scissors, 
and  cut  it  out.  Then,  having  rapidly  dash- 
ed off  a  letter,  she  folded  it  in  an  enve- 
lope together  with  the  newspaper  extract. 
She  did  it  hurriedly,  for  the  usual  time  for 
the  Saturday's  expedition  to  Cl  elford  was 
all  but  come :  ami  Mr.  Champion  was  apt 
to  grow  very  fidgetty  and  inquisitive,  when 
household  matters  were  in  any  'way  delayed  ; 
to  provoke  curiosity,  or  to  give  rise  to  the 
iectk  that  any  scheme  was  on  foot,  was  just 
about  the  most  imprudent  course  for  Miss 
Varnish  to  take.  So,  to  avoid  any  such 
thing,  she  cau;;lit  hold  of  the  first  envelope 
whicii  came  to  hand.  It  was  a  somewhat 
transparent  one,  and  showed  thu  printed 
characters  within  it.  Rut  could  they  have 
been  read  letter  by  letter,  they  would  not 
have  been  likely  to  provoke  suspicion  in 
thcmaelvef). 

She  had  been  told  by  Mr.  M'Quantigan 
thenceforth  to  address  her  letters  to  him,  at 
Mrs.  Ferrier's ;  which  she  did  in  this  case  ; 
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and  she  accompanied  the  servant,  in  order 
to  post  it  at  Chelford. 

**  There  may  be»  or  there  may  not  be," 
she  thought,  *'  a  Sunday  delivery  at  Leam- 
ington. But  even  if  there  is  not,  he  will 
most  likely  get  this  before  he  starts  on  Mon- 
daymoming.'* 

How  this  letter  missed  the  penon  to 
whom  it  was  directed,  and  came  to  be  open- 
ed by  Mrs.  Ferrier  instead,  is^known  to  our 
readers  already. 

On  Monday  aflemoon,  at  the  set  time, 
Miss  Varnish  came  in  the  carriase  for  Eva. 
The  few  things  that  Miss  March  required 
for  the  night  were  already  packed,  when  her 
assiduous  friend  called*.  Miss  Varnish  re- 
minded her  that  the  treat  of  the  evening 
would  involve  a  short  nocturnal  walk,  to 
and  from  the  observatory ;  and  counselled 
her  to  take  the  warmest  wrapping  her  ward- 
robe afforded. 

^*  Come  now,"  she  said  ;  "  let  me  go  up- 
stairs with  you,  and  give  you  my  advice 
what,  of  all  your  things,  you  had  b^t  take. " 

Upstairs  they  went  together,  and,  at  Miss 
Varnish's  recommendation,  the  choice  was 
made.  Then  they  went  down,  and  having 
bade  a  good  morning  to  Mrs.  Torring,  were 
about  to  enter  the  carriige. 

*^  Bless  me ! "  Miss  Varnish  suddenly  ex- 
claimed. *^  How  stupid  and  careless  I  am ! 
Tve  left  one  of  my  gloves  in  your  room. 
Let  me  go  and  get  it.  You  won't  know  ' 
where  it  is.  Please  just  see  that  the  things 
are  safely  placed  in  the  carriage." 

And  the  wily  Emma  scampered  upstairs 
into  Miss  Marsh's  bedroom.     She  had  verily 
and  indeed  left  her  glove  there.     She  had 
left  it  on  the  mantlepicce,  where  stood  the  \ 
two  square-shaped  bottles.     She  snatched 
up  the  glove,  poured  the  eau-de-cologne  out 
of  the  bottle  which  contained  it,  into  that 
bottle  she  had  purchased  and  placed  there 
herself;  and  then  popped  the  latter  bottle 
into  her  htL^^:,  placinj^  on  the  side  where  it  j 
stood,  that  bottle  just  emptied  into  it.    But  ; 
for  this  process,  it  might  be  too  apparent, 
that  the  bottlf  supposed  to  be  taken  to  DeV- 
erington  by  Eva,  nad  been  an  empty  one. 
Miss  Varnish  ran  down  stairs  to  the  car- 
riage, uttered  some  penitential  remarks  on 
her  own  forgetfuliiess ;  and  they  drove  off 
on  their  way  to  Deverington.     She  had 
arranged  to  call  for  Eva,  oe  the  weather , 
what  It  might ;  for,  as  she  justly  said,  there  i 
was,  in  any  case,  a  hope  of  its  clearing  up  I 
in  time  for  the  eclipse  m  the  evening.     But 
it  was  a  very  bright,  still  day,  and  promised 
an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  spectacle  pre- 
paring. 

Eva  would,  perhaps,  have  meditated  some- 


what curiously  on  the  origin  and  nature  of 
Miss  Varnish's  feeling  towards  her.  Only 
now  she  had  other  ideas  to  fill  her  brain. 
She  needed  some  presence  of  mind  to  eni^ 
ble  her  to  meet,  as  an  utter  stranger,  one 
whom  she  had  every  reason  to  regard  as  a 
near  relation.  Perhaps  there  would  be 
something  about  her  to  arouse  his  curiosity 
and  suspicion.  Eva  could  only  Ikope  that  it 
might  not  be  so.  With  such  thoughts,  she 
reached  Deverington  HalL  It  was  a  com- 
fortable, well-arraneed  house  inside ;  but  I 
do  not  know  that  there  was  anything  in  it 
calling  for  particular  jnention.  If  Miss  Var- 
nish hiid  been  assiduous  in  her  attentions  to 
Eva  at  Chelford,  she  was  something  more 
at  Deverington.  She  not  only  insisted  up- 
on showing  the  new  guest  ncr  room,  but 
would  remain  with  her,  and  assist  her  in 
placing  out  her  things  for  the  night.  Eva 
got  over  her  introduction  to  Mr.  Campion 
pretty  well.  Apparently,  nothing  in  Miss 
March's  appearance  awoke  any  peculiar  in- 
terest in  him.  Mrs.  Campion,  he  said,  they 
would  not  see  that  evening ;  she  was  such  a 
deplorable  invaUd.  Dread  of  society,  we 
have  remarked  before,  was  the  great  char- 
acteristic of  that  unfortunate  woman's  myt- 
terious  malady. 

They  dined  with  no  other  company  sare 
the  vicar  and  vicaress  of  Deverington.  And 
when  the  appointed  hour  drew  on,  they  ad- 
journed to  the  observatory  and  beheld  Uie 
sight,  which  the  unclouded  sky  affco^ed 
them  to  perfection.  At  about  half-patt 
eleven  they  went  in.  Some  supper  reward- 
ed their  lon^  and  patient  devotion  to  the 
mental  appetite ;  and  the  vicar  and  his  con- 
sort took  their  leave.  Shortly  after  mid* 
night,  the  whole  house  was  going,  or  gone 
to  rest  The  situation  of  Eva's  ro(m  it  is 
fitting  we  should  describe. 

It  was  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
that  occupied  bv  Miss  Varnish,  and  stood 
near  the  head  of  a  somewhat  narrow  stair- 
case, that  led  to  a  glass-door  opening  into 
the  Italian  garden.  Inside  the  bedroom 
was  a  large  closet,  or  small  chamber,  (which- 
ever you  might  like  to  call  it),  and  the  key 
fasteij^g  the  lock  was  on  the  bedroom  side 
of  the  door.  Eva  was  at  once  weary  and 
wakeful ;  weary  with  the  long  evening,  and 
wakeful  with  the  numy  thoughts  suggested 
to  her  bv  the  stranse  coincidence  of  her 
fi  ndinz  a  lodging  in  tnat  house,  of  all  othen. 
She  felt  herself  alternately  dozing,  and  wak- 
ing again  —  she  knew  not  how  many  timet 
—  until  she  fancied  that  some  strange  pree- 
ence  was  in  her  room.  She  was  awake 
enough  to  be  conscious  of  it;  not  awake 
enough  at  once  to  detect  the  tmth  or  the 
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fiJIaey  of  ber  imagining.  But  presently, 
tbe  humtiiiff  pliantom  took  shape  as  well  as 
•oand.  A  lace  was  looking  into  her  own. 
Wm  H  a  fkce  ever  seen  by  her  before  ? 
Wm  H  the  face  of  Mr.  Murphy  M'Quanti- 
fu  ?  It  was  Murphy  M'Quantigan's  face, 
adoed.  Murphy  M'C^uantigan's  face,  with 
tfce  MDetimonious  mask  torn  away  from  it 
TImr  was  now  quite  another  look  upon 
'*' — ^  IkMse.    It  waa  a  look  which  Eva*  nad 


■een  before,  on  any  countenance 
vUeh  had  gazed  into  hers.  3ut  she  was 
•ware  at  once  what  that  look  portended. 
It  needed  not  the  murderous  attitude  of  his 

kmntU  to  interpret  that  look. 

•  '-         *  «  •  • 

It  WM  exactly  at  this  instant,  that  Mrs. 
Fenrier,  guided  by  the  lamp  which  threw 
ili  Telloir  rays  on  the  stairs,  along  with  the 
wMer  itreaks  of  moonlight,  found  her  way 
Bilo  tint  very  chamber. 

She  taw  tift  man,  whom  she  had  taken 
flir  her  trusted  agent,  bending  oyer  the  bed, 
and  coounencing  his  horrid  work  in  the  way 
wlAeh  Miss  Varnish's  letter  had  prepared 
har  to  anticipate.  On  the  table,  hard  by 
Hm  bed,  stood  a  square-shaped  bottle,  with 
tha  itoiyper  removed.  In  one  and  the  same 
it,  Mrs.  Ferrier  threw  the  bottle  crash- 
to  the  ground,  and  with  a  cry  of  horror 
i  fear  arrested  the  murderer  in  the  work 
ha  had  already  begun. 

Ifc  wai  startling  enough  to  find  himself 

ielmupfed  in  a  deed  towards  which,  as  he 

**iiwight,  hu  way  had  been  smoothed  beyond 

iB  powble    interference.      But  when    he 

Woked  round,  and  saw  who  had  come  so 

laAdenlj  upon  the  scene ;  when  he  saw  the 

v«y  woman  from  whom  he  not  only  believed 

WMlf  leparated  by  more  than  a  hundred 

■dei,  but  on  whose  vejj  behalf  he  was  do- 

■I  tin  deed  ;  the  astoniHhment  utterly  pros- 

nted  Um,  and  he  knew  not  what  he  should 

i^i  Bor  what  he  shoul<l  do.    Bewildered 

■in  than  on  any  former  ocaasion  of  his  life, 

ks  foriied  out  of^thc  room  at  once  ;  but  not 

^Ihe  door  at  which  he  had  entered  it. 

.  Nn.  Ferrier  turned,  in  an  agony  of  anx- 

^,  to  the  bed  on  which  the  intended  vic- 

<h  WW  lying. 

**Mjs8  March !  Speak  to  me,  for  Grod's 
>ib  1  TeU  me  if  you  are  hurt !  Oh !  have 
laoBM  too  late,  afler  all  ?  " 

Sva  was  not  hurt  The  fumes  of  the  chlo- 
fi^na,  which  the  rufTiitn  had  forced  her  to 
had  not  had  time  so  much  as  to  take 
senses,  still  less  to  take  them  away 
recovery,  and  she  was  now  broad 


*lh,  I  am  not  hurt  at  all.  Can  it  be  Mrs. 


'*  Yes,  indeed  ;  I  am  that  guilty,  miser- 
able woman.  Oh !  Miss  March,  I  have  giv- 
en you  but  little  occasion  to  look  upon  me 
as  a  friend,  I  bitterly,  bitterly  know  1  But, 
indeed,  as  I  hope  for  mercy  after  all,  I  am 
come  to  save  you  now ! " 

**  But  what  is  it  ?  What  was  it  ?  I  dream- 
ed just  now  that  a  strange  man  had  come 
in.** 

"  Oh,  it  was  no  dream  of  yours.  Heaven 
pity  and  forgive  me  !  It  was  no  dream.  He 
has  just  gone  out  at  that  door. 

"  That  door  ?  "  asked  Eva,  her  eye  obey- 
ing the  direction  of  Mrs.  Ferrier's  finger. 
And  then,  a  sudden  impulse  suggesting  the 
safest  course,  she  sprang  off  the  bed,  and 
trnned  the  key  in  the  door  by  which  Mr. 
Murphy  had  darted  into  the  inner  room. 
A  loud  and  deep  curse  from  within  bore  wit- 
ness to  the  wisdom  of  her  hasty  action.  On 
the  table  the  Irishman  had  laid  a  life-pre- 
server.    This  Eva  took  into  her  hands. 

**  Shall  we  alarm  the  house  ?  "  she  said 
to  her  deliverer. 

"  Yes ;  —  oh,  stay  I  no,  no !  Let  us  get 
out  of  it  as  soon  as  we  can.  You  have  more 
enemies  than  one  in  this  house,  I  know.  If  you 
do  not  distrust  me  too  much  to  go  with  me 
—  and  I  well   deserve  you  should  —  let  us 

fo  quietly  away  I  can  show  you  how ;  and 
have  a  gig  in  waiting  that  will  take  us  to 
Bridgewater.  Let  us  get  quickly  out  of  this 
murderous  place.'' 

**  Don't  oe  atraid,  Mrs.  Ferrier ;  we  are  ■ 
two  women,  and  there  is  help  at  hand.  But 
I  would  rather  not  remain  here.  I  will  go 
with  you  at  once."  And,  after  a  very  hasty 
toilet.  Miss  March  was  ready  to  accompany 
the  elder  lady  out  of  the  house.  A  few 
growling  curses  were  heard  at  intervals  firoin 
uie  large  closet ;  but  otiierwise  the  prisoner 
gave  no  sign.  Mrs.  Ferrier .  was  horribly 
afraid  of  meeting  a  second  enemy  on  the 
stairs.  But  nothing  of  the  kind  occurod, 
and  they  went  out  of  the  house  as  one  of 
them  had  lately  entered  it.  They  found 
their  way  through  the  shrubbery  and  into 
the  wooa.  At  the  gate  the  gig  was  wait- 
ing as  desired. 

'*  I  must  take  this  ^'oung  lady  with  me 
somehow, "  Mrs.  Ferrier  said ;  **  but  I  do 
not  mind  what  I  pay  you." 

The  gig  was  a  broad  one,  and  would  con- 
tain three  without  any  great  inconvenience. 
So  they  were  prei^entiy  all  seated  in  it,  and 
the  driver  inquired  which  way  they  purposed 
goin?. 

Mrs.  Ferrier  consulted  Miss  March,  who 
declared  for  Chelford.  So  to  Chelford,  and 
not  to  Bridgewater,  they  went.  Mrs.  Fer- 
rier hhd  horrid  fears  as  to  the  desperate  steps 
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to  which  their  baffled  enemies  might  even 
now  betake  themselves.  But  they  drove 
oa  without  iutcilruptioD.  The  whoU  ioter- 
yal  between  Mrs.  Ferrier's  arrival  at  that 

Site  in  the  wood,  and  her  return  with  Miss 
arch,  had  not  comprised  more  than  fifteen 
minutes.  They  drove  to  Chelford,  and 
stopi>ed  at  the  UalPs  Head,  the  most  respect- 
able inn  of  the  place. 

**  Ask  for  a  room,  or  rooms  for  the  night," 
said  Mrs.  Ferrier  to  the  driver.  "  Tell  them 
we  will  give  any  money,  if  they  will  but 
take  us  in." 

So  the  landlord,  and  landlady,  and  infe^ 
rior  functionaries  of  the  inn,  were  knocked 
up,  and  a  room  was  got  ready.  If  the  peo- 
it  pie  grumbled  a  little  at  so  unwonted  a  sum- 
mons at  half-past  one  in  the  morning,  I  only 
know  that  they  did  not  grumble  when  Mrs. 
Ferrier  took  her  leave  on  the  following  day. 
The  driver,  after  his  adventurous  expedition, 
was  dismissed  in  a  way  which  made  the  phe- 
nomenon of  a  lunar  eclipse  a  joyful  remem- 
brance for  all  future  time.  At  last,  Mrs. 
Ferrier  and  £va  were  alone  in  the  room  in 
which  a  fire  had  been  lighted,  and  on  the 
sofas  of  which  they  would  pass  the  night. 

**  Let  us  now  thank  God,"  Mrs.  Ferrier 
said,  **  for  having  saved  you  fVom  a  fearful 
death,  and  me  from  a  dreadful  crime." 

And  they  paid  the  tribute  of  their  thanks 
together ;  after  that  they  fell  into  convex^ 
sation. 

*'  Now,  Miss  March, "  said  Richard*s 
mother ;  ^  I  must  tell  you  all  the  deep,  deep 
guilt,  which  attaches  to  me.  It  is  true,  1 
never  intended  so  horrid  a  thing  as  was  all 
but  perpetrated  an  hour  ago.  But  I  have 
been  fearfully  wicked,  nevertheless,  and  I 
deserve  to  forfeit  the  esteem  of  every  good 
person,  and  the  affection  of  my  son,  which 
indeed,  I  fear  is  lost  to  mo  for  ever." 

**  Oh,  no,  indeed,  Mrs.  Ferrier.  There 
you  are  mistaken." 

**  Richard  will  abhor  me,  when  he  hears 

all  I  have  now  to  tell  you.  Unless  —  unless, 

'  indeed,  you  could  be  so  much  more  merciful 

than  I  deserve,  as  to  refrain  from  telling 

him." 

^^Mrs.  Ferrier,  I  should  never  like  to 
promise  conce^ilmcnt  from  him.  But  there 
IS  Purely  another  alternative.  You  need 
not  tell  anything  to  me,  and  then  I  shall 
have  nothing  to  conceal  from  him."  ' 

«'  Oh,  if  1  could  be  silent !  But  I  dare 
not  I  feel  as  though  nothing  but  a  full 
confession  could  atone  for  mv  exceeding 

guilt." 

"  Believe  me,  Mrs.  Ferrier,  you  would 
inflict  great  sorrow  upon  me,  in  saying  any- 
thing which  forced  me  to  be  a  bamer  be- 


tween yourself  and — and  Richard.  I 
think  I  know  all  for  which  you  have  any 
cause  to  blame  yourself,  xou  we^e  op- 
posed to  Richard's  intentions.  There's  not 
a  mother  in  the  world,  who  would  not  have 
sought  much  better  things  for  him.  Yon 
were  led  to  confide  your  feelinsts  to  some 
one  who  traded  on  your  confidence,  and 
whose  own  evil  thoughts  impelled  him  to 
ima^ne  everyone  as  wicked  as  himsel£ 
And,  as  soon  as  you  saw  "how  atrociously 
your  trust  had  been  abused,  you  did  your 
utmost  to  prevent  any  mischief;  —  ana,  as 
you  see,  you  entirely  succeeded." 

**  Indeed,  that  is  true.  Miss  March.  In- 
deed, all  that,  in  substance,  is  the  whole 
truth.  And  can  you  really  forgive  my  bit- 
ter opposition  to  your  happiness  ?" 

**  On,  Mrs.  Ferrier,  how  unreasonable  it 
would  be  in  me  to  think  that  such  a  thinff 
was  likely  to  be  welcome  to  youl  But! 
hoped  alf  along  I  might  sho#  you  in  time 
that  I  was  at  least  endeavoring  not  to  be 
quite  unworthy  of  him." 

*<  Well,  Miss  March ;  this  to  me  has  been 
a  might  of  great  and  undeserved  mercies. 
l^ever,  I  would  hope,  will  it  be  remembered 
by.  me,  without  my  thanking  the  Great  De- 
liverer of  alL  But  I  owe  some  thanks  to 
you  for  your  forbearance,  beyond  my  ut- 
most deserts.  Will  you,  now,  coom  Vooie 
with  me  to  Leamington  to-morrow ;  and  lei 
me  send  for  Richara  to  join  us  ?" 

Eva  said  she  would  joyfully  accede  to 
the  plan ;  if  Mrs.  Torring  would  but  oott* 
sent  to  a  parting  somewhat  sudden  and  un- 
ceremonious; and  then  they  had  mnoh 
more  conversation.  Eva  explained  who 
Mr.  M'Quantigan  was,  and  whence  had 
arisen  that  intercourse,  which  had  been  eo 
hastily  and  maliciously  interpreted  by  MinSi 
Dowlas.  She  also  explained  what  had  in- 
spired that  lady  with  such  angry  feelinos ; 
and  Eva  ventured  so  far,  as  to  hint  thai 
she  had  a  hope  r—  a  certainty  she  dared  not 
yet  caU  it — that,  in  point  of  birth,  the 
might  prove  no  unworthy  wife  of  Richard. 
Mrs.  Ferrier  could  only  say,  again  and 
again,  that  she  had  now  no  other  wiah  then 
to  show  her  sorrow  for  the  past  misondeis 
standing. 

At  an  eariy4uiur  next  day,  they  caDed 
upon  Mrs.  Torring.  She  jumped  at  once 
to  the  conclusion,  unwarranted  as  yet  by 
any  positive  evidence,  that  that  Mtsi  Vei^ 
nish  was  at  the  bottom  of  it  all.  Mre.  Fer- 
rier confessed  to  the  old  lady  how  avene 
she  had  been  to  her  son's  connection  with 
Eva,  and  how  ^eatly  she  longed  to  atone 
for  her  unjust  dislike.  Mrs.  Torring  roundly 
told  the  lady  that  she  had  acted  like,  a 
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rLt  find ;  but  ibe  offered  no  obiUde  Sd 
nj  of  her  prwent  wiihes. 
Ab  ■flbctiooMe  leaTe  wm  taken  by  Eva 
(f  Un.  Torririg,  and  a  vet  more  affectioa- 
atmtmm  viltMry  ;  and  the;  drove  tofijether 
I*  tbe  natioD  ahortlj  ailer  ten  o'clock. 
WUe  ihei'  were  taking  their  seats,  they 
haard  ooe  or  two  persona  on  the  platform 
a  Mxnewbat  animated  tone, 

unknown  event  wbich  had  bap- 

d  at  Devarington  Hall.  Eva  gueiised 
bar  widdMi  departure  had  provoked 
■  aad  eariotttj,  and  very  glad  the  felt 
dial  tha  wu  at  once  to  be  borne  away  out 
•f  Ant  oonnoai  neUhborbood.  Yet  her 
nea  wai  a  wtqd^  oiie.  Not  herdej 
Lrt   a   departure   of  another 

Und  bad  been  the  newa  of  that 


SS\ 
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uid    moi 
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moroing-  Something  bad  happened  at  the 
Hall,  which  left  no  wonder  to  apare  for  her 
really  nnacconntable  behavicnr.  But  the 
train  waa  on  ila  way,  ere  yet  ahe  could  dia- 
cover  her  mistake. 

Mri.  Ferrier  ia  a  happy  woman  now. 
And  anybody  wbo  became  the  enemy  of 
Eva  would  find  in  her  mother-in-law,  the 
very  Geroeat  opponent  (except  Richard) 
that  could  be  given  him.  And  that  night 
of  the  total  eclipae  haa  no  more  prolonged 
ita  ahadowa  on  her  ifnrit,  than  the  ahadow 
of  the  earth  ooold  continue  to  obKnre  the 
brwhtaeaa  of  oar  moon. 

But  it  left  ita  tracea  on  her  mortal  body, 
notwithstanding.  Bbt  went  ont  of  that 
terrible  night  with  Jier   hair  M  white  aa 


How  NiwapAPina  inn  CoariacATui  im 
Wmtmam.  Dndar  the  mle  of  Napoleon,  neivi- 
fUptn  have  aiwayi  been  regarded  aa  bombibclls 
iWmiJ  blow  up  the  Empirs.  Accordingly. 
ahuiaiLiT,  a  public  joarnal  printed  anything  mi - 
ihaaant  to  the  Emperor,  it  wai  aeiied,  and  tlii- 
|HMD  la  whom  it  was  aent  and  the  agenl  who 
■■at  to  aeU  U  never  aaw  a  copy  trf  the  offrn  - 
dnaamber.  The  Jixtrna]  da  Debali  recently 
vMned  to  print  an  e;iposnn  of  die  syatematii.' 
— Iiialiiiii  of  English,  Beli^ui  and  German  | 
|apm,  which  has  been  carried  on  nninlerm^it- ! 
iHj  la  France  br  the  last  fifteen  yean.  The' 
liyiiil  Gaittie  and  the  London  Saiurdag  J.',-- 1 
■iMitavebeea  Ae  chief  anOtien.  The  Iitd,- 
fB^Bca  Btlgt  haa  been  excluded  for  whiili.* . 
amta  at  a  time.  The  Joarnal  da  Gentle. ' 
lUthia  daily  di*tnbni«d  at  Lrona,  ia  not  anF- 
htd  to  reach  its  Fuia  aab«crit)er?  on  on  ariT- 
«a  man  than  once  a  week.  PuncA  is  repeat- ' 
■ly  deemed  too  stiODg  for  France,  and  nina  or. 
■ay  tto  nnmben  are  conSscaled,  end  eren  llii^ 
BAtaf  latdat  Ntic*  was  kept  beck  for  twcn  1 
^fcw  boar*  in  Jannan  on  account  of  an  t  n-  I 
mriagof  the  ni^tya<of  the  Skating  Clnl).  | 
iaSpankh  p^ier,  written  iti  French  —  La  Bid-  I 
■MB  — having  been  seized  for  tcvoral  moAb:^' 
■aninB.  on  account  of  ita  political  anmmaiy,  | 
d  Iheoffending  article  by  a  waa>l  i 
-  [  the  good  ship  Bidassoa  "in 
)t«  Bayonne."  The  American  j 
I,  whvi  thay  are  not  aeixed,  are  gencraUy 
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Ia  be  gone  to  a  land  of  no  laughter, 

Thia  man  that  made  mirth  for  us  all  1 
Proves  death  bat  a  ailenoe  hereafter 

From  the  aonnds  that  delight  or  appal  ! 
Once  doaed,  have  the  lipi  no  more  doty. 

No  more  ptesiare  the  exquisite  ear*  ; 
Has  the  heart  done  o'erflowing  with  beauty, 

Aa  the  eyes  bare  with  tears ! 


Earth* 

And.  of  all  tho  heart's  apringa  none  are  pun 
Thau  the  iprinsa  of  the  fMDCaini  of  MIrt 
He  that  aonnda  mem   has  pierced  the  hen 
hollowa. 
The  places  where  Ceais  are  and  sleep  ; 


He  came  with  a  heart  foil  of  gladneas 
From  [lie  glad-heanad  world  of  the  Weet,  — 

Won  our  laughter,  but  not  with  mere  madness. 
Spake  and  Joked  with  u«,  not  in  mere  jest ; 

For  the  pain  ia  onr  heart  lincered  after. 
When  the  memment  died  ft 


eat 


▼Ol-  1 
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From  the  Rdectlc  Review. 
AMERICAN    POETS. 

A  Bouquet  of  American  poets,  composed 
of  flowers  new  and  old,  comes  to  oar  hand. 
(iolHen  Leaves  from  the  American  Poets. 
Collerted  by  John  W.  S.  Houses.  With  an 
Introductory  Essay,  By  Alexander  Smith. 
(Wame  and  Co5 — Thia  is  perhaps  the 
best  little,  portaole  Tolume  of  selections 
from  American  poetrj.  There  is  a  veiy 
mournful  interest  attaching  to  it,  as  it  con- 
tains the  last  literarj  emtcy  of  Alexander 
Smith.  Selections  are  so  pnrely  a  matter 
of  taste  and  temperament,  that  it  is  perhaps 
no  reflection  npon  the  jtidicioasness  of  l£e 
hand  which  has  presided  oyer  the  compila- 
tion, to  sa^  that  we  regret  the  absence  of 
many  which  appear  tb  us  Tery  superior  to 
snme  of  those  Quoted.  It  is,  however,  a 
Tery  beautiful  little  volume ;  and,  as  we 
have  said,  of  its  kind,  the  best,  although 
probably  largely  indebted  to  Griswold's 
much  larger  work.  Very  beautiful,  its  au- 
thor*s  most  adventurous  but  most  perfect 
effort,  is  Thp.  Picture  of  St.  John,  By  Bay- 
ard Taylor,  (Ticknor  and  Fields.)  —  The 
story,  as  in  moqt  lengthy  poems,  perhaps,  is 
very  slight.  A  mere  bit  of  canvas,  on 
which  to  outline  forms  of  grace,  and  to  lay 
on  colours,  moving  the  heart  by  their  hu- 
man beauty  and  fitness ;  the  story  is  of  the 
love  of  an  artisl  for  woman  and  child.  The 
author,  in  his  evolution  of  the  phases  of 
story  and  character,  treads  along  what  we 
always  feel  to  be  a  perilous  way.  We  like 
art  of  all  kinds  to  keep  the  great  human 
and  divine  highway.  The  scenery  of  the 
story  is  near  Florence,  among  the  hills  and 
forests  of  Italy;  there  the  writer  reveals 
*^  the  flret  of  time,  and  the  frowns  of  circum- 
stance "  —  a  story  of  love  and  sorrow. 

The  House  of  Life  hath  many  chamhers.  He 
Who  deems  his  mansion  built,  a  dreamer  vain, 
A  tottering  shell  inhabits,  and  shall  see 
The  ruthless  vears  hurl  down  his  masonry ; 
While  they  who  plan  but  as  they  slowly  gain, 
Where  that  whicn  was  gives  that  wfiicfa  is  to  be 
Its  form  and  symbols,  build  the  house  divine,  — 
In  life  a  temple,  and  in  death  a  shrine  I 

The  measure  of  the  poem  has  a  flow  of 
considerable  freshness,  and  of  even  more 
sweetoess.  lie  has  thrown  many  new, 
rich,  pictorial  adjectives  into  his  verses; 
that  power  the  poet  has  of  so  using  the  ad- 
jective, that  it  oecomes  a  window  through 
which  is  presented  a  new  picture.  •  There 
is  so  uniform  a  beauty  in  the  verses,  that 
we  can  quote  scarcely  anything  as  marking 


?re-eminent  excellence  on  this  or  that  pace, 
'he  following  verses,  in  which  the  artist 
recites  the  death  of  Clelia,  irill  perhaps 
furnish  our  readers  with  an  idea  of  the 
music  and  the  pathos  we  have  marked  as 
the  characteristics .  of  the  poem.  In  the 
visions  of  her  death-bed,  she  says : : — 

"  How  still  they  lie,  the  olive-sandalled  slopes, 
The  gardens  and  the  towen!    But  floating 

o'er 
Their  shaded  sleep,  lo  I  some  diviner  shore, 
Deep  down  the  bright,  onmeaanred  distance, 

opes 
Its;  breathine  valley  :  wait  for  me  1    I  haste. 
But  am  not  nee :  till  morning  let  me  taste 
The  last  regret  of  faithfhl  love  once  more. 
Then  shall  I  walk  with  thee  yon  lilied  floor !  " 

The  bright  Thing  fled,  the  moon  went  down 

the  west. 
Long  lay  she  silent,  sleepless ;  nor  might  I 
Break  with  a  sound  the  hush  of  ecstacy. 
The  strange,  unearthly  peace,  till  from  his  rest 
The  child  awoke  with  soft,  imploring  cry : 
Then  she,  with  feeble  hands  outreaching,  laid 
His  little  cheek  to  hers,  and  softly  made 
His  murmurs  cease  upon  her  mother-breast. 

My  trance  dissolved  at  once,  and  fiiUing  prone 
In  agony  of  tears,  as  fiills  a  wave 
With  clioked  susurms  in  some  hollow  cave^ 
Brake  forth  my  lift's  lament  and  hitter  moan. 
I  shook  with  passionate  grief:  I  mormnied: 

"  Stay ! 
Have  I  not  sworn  to  give  thee  back  thine  own  ? 
False  was  the  token,  false  1 "    She  answered  : 

"  Nay, 
It  says.  Farewell  I  and  yonder  dawns  the  day." 

No  more  1    I  said  farewell :  withdrawn  a£ir. 
Still  fiuntly  came  to  me,  its  elasping^  shore. 
When  morning  drowned  the  wintry  morning- 
star, 
Her  ebbing  life;  then  paused — and  came  no 

more! 
And  blue  the  mocking  sky,  and  loud  the  mar 
Of  loosened  waters,  leaping  down  the  glen : 
The  songs  of  children  and  the  shouts  m  men 
Flouted  the  awful  Shadow  at  my  door ! 

And  chill  my  heart  became,  a  sepulchre 
Sealed  with  the  sudden  ice  of  froaen  teaia : 
I  sat  in  stony  calm,  and  looked  at  her, 
Flown  in  the  brightness  of  her  beauteous  years. 
And  not  a  pulse  with  conscious  sorrow  bcStt ; 
Nor,  when  they  robed  her  in  her  winding-^eet, 
Did  any  pang  my  silent  bosom  sthr, 
Bu^pun,  like  buss,  seemed  of  the  thinga  diat 
were. 

With  cold  and  changeless  face  beside  her  grave 
I  stood,  and  coldly  heard  the  shuddering  sound 
Of  cofi&n-echoes,  smothered  undeigronna : 
The  tints  I  marked,  the  moumfoi  moonlains 
gave,— 
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7aoM  tad  cannentB  of  the  throngs  aroood,  — 
The  MKtoo  ■  kaocied  hands,  the  light  and  shade 
That   strangely  thnmgh   the   moTiog  coh>n 

pUyed,  — 
So,  feefing  dead.  Art's  habit  held  me  boand  ! 

If 7  bodj  mored  in  its  mechanic  conne 

Of  aouiless  Innetions:    thought  and  passion 


Or  blindly  stirred  with  undirected  fbrce,  — 
A  weary  trance,  which  only  Time  decreased 
By  flow  redactions ;  thon^h  the  bhinted  sense 
Soariit  in  its  loss  of  grief  a  new  remorse. 
( Aawve  lay  dead  in  blank  indifforeoce, ) 
And    eoancd    pain,  to    draw    some    comfort 


IH  The  Futon  of  Sir  Lavn/aL  By  Jamtt 
B^mmB  XmmX  'Wiik  lUusira^a  6y  .S'. 
Efimgej  Jwtr.  (Boftoc:  Tickmr  as'l 
Fid^)'^Soiiie  English  criticians  app'*"' 
10  hare  lbi;goc:eii  to  recognize  one  of  the 
^aifieat  poems  of  the  now  more  c^lebrat^  i 
Mr.  Bipow:  the  present  edition  cif  thif 
■oC  way  remarkable  piece,  is  a  mon  grace- 
fid  Mid  beantifal  litue  roi-azK.  T^'i'lu- 
iftimia  are  pretTy  and  eTsrcrtiTe.  ih^r  ar«: 
like  the  words  titer  accomciianT.  p3«a^4&:> 
graphic  hot  not  efpeciaZlr  ftriking:  \v: 
pod  aad  Lis  sketcber  Lave  -sKd  fxi*z' «J[  xv: 
fae  old  mytks  of  tbe  >lJ4cie  A^**.  u>  poijbt 
Ike  gms  'jcasoB  of  prwrb'.al  CLriittiaxiiiy. 
It  ii  one  of  trie  K'jri**  '.€  tie  vrar-.i  ic 
BiBT  knights  ^nicvMX  i-x  :*i*r  H.ij  ^inL'. 
—  t&e  Clip  wilt  wfairL  ti»e  lyjrt  '.  •r'.e»'rfc:>^ 
tke  lait  PBjPper  wi:t  H^  zwr.y^*^  Hh  vc:r 
the  cop  sad  trizja  -/.  :*.  w-a  k'^*?* 
to  tilt  wricip*<  u«c  txi% 
tT€!rT   srjL*.    mar  w^c    zzxt 

m 

•it**      *• 


lowir  danef  of  lyvt  ^Att  ixrjL. 

m 

JCot  oiJy  artmii!:  '.*v^  n^LZ*-^ 


Over  flvr  miaiitj«r«c  wmc  ti**  SLfV 

on*  fulirr  uc  mfcriv  .'V4 
wznot  VTIK'  iir.n'liwa*'- 

MiifCTVi'.'uw.   :;*•.  'j'Ujt  »./'/'. 

WiU   ::«  MrbfrfifiK 
11  OO'  nn  I  tinner"    •••j*/'^ 
huSi  gbiMUU  lij*  jii'-tirifx:  fr^. 

fir  IT*  f-**  r-uii'  /-is't;   1:  ••5    ••■ 
r  1-  UrTi*^    '  "  I  *rr-. fK-     •    •>    r? 


fir  tiM  tut  jms'-O'  »•  ii*   It 
•  MMSL  ■**   Ml    llifb*r-   •OK 

if.  mvm  «jab  lU  uu^>.   /  i:ui< 


For  a  cap  and  l>6lU  our  lives  we  pay, 
Babbles  we  earn  with  a  whole  soul  •  taskinff ; 

'Tis  hearen  alone  tliat  im  i^iven  awar, 
'Tis  only  God  may  be  hail  for  the  s^kiiif^, 
There  i^i  no  prifre  »«t  on  the  Invihh  summer, 
And  June  may  be  had  by  tbe  y/nfurtui  comer. 

Sir  Launfftl  set  forth,  apf»arently  with 
pious  purposes,  to  find  thn  b^jly  cup  with 
mail  and  spear  —7  young,  rich,  and  brave. 

"  Mr  zolden  span  now  \jnny^  Uj  nit, 

And  brini^  to  me  my  rich*;^t  maiJ, 
For  to-morrow  I  ^o  ortr  laud  and  ma 

In  search  of  the  lioly  ^irmil ; 
Shall  nerer  a  bed  for  me  >a  vpnta/1, 
Nor  shall  a  pillow  be  under  my  he^, 
Till  I  be^n  my  rr/tr  w  keep ; 
Here  on  tlie  nicbe*  will  1  »i«p, 
And  perrhanee  tliere  rnar  'xmm:  a  vitioa  tr«i 
Ere  day  crease  tbe  wori<f  anew.  " 

Slowly  Sir  Lsanfai*  ere«  ;^w  iim, 

SI:iaQberle]]  like  a  '.Wxid  oa  Kim, 
Ar<d  i«2to  hie  fOul  tLe  rjtioci  tew. 

Bat  alas:  — 

A«  ?•  >  LasLffc!  xjidt  :ivr:.  virvoig*;  tfct  danc- 
*^^a#e  ;e*vr. 
He  wii4  V arc  of  a  >5^er.  'Tow.r**J   -jj  tiA 
ujz«e. 

Tut  k-LZiCi  M  »«,!  V*:  'y  i.»  »^j^u.  «.u.«  titfiL 
•rir». 

JiwVB*  til*.  'j«»ak.ii;.'  yf  I'jt  ^/-^^ 

'-'  lia:  »  If,  '.'I**  »i  •!*»  ir:  ,•■•   '.u*  •tiijv  -aii   ij^/jf 

}>M'   Ii»    W!i'.   j;  »•:•    t    ■■i»-l,'i.-*  tl:   > 

'.'iJi'  \'l*Kk»f   ■/  :'i»   *.*.-i.-u  !t  ■!  /   >>*i!'; 
V  !••  :iBliC  •*fi!i*/'  •:  fv'j   !:.■    r  tj«ji»  '/   ::i/  f&ifur 

i>U*    '^:f    .'.«4»UII:a     ••'■.•j»l«»r*     ;•     n*     *;$«•: j«       i 

*A*c^Jiil0^.      *'it>»^',f\rj:u^::     \iia\         ir^     »«w     'ji'^ 

;/'j!tt*9»*^,  '/  ilk.-  ''I*,   rail'   Afi'.    ^it'rU''   h^t 
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aearcb.  Emptied  of  pnde,.  be  bad  gained 
tenderness  and  cbarity ;  be  was  a  poor  un- 
armed man,  but  be  met  tbe  leper  again  by 
tbe  old  gate. 

Sir  Laanfal  tnrned  from  his  own  hard  gate, 
For  another  heir  in  bis  earldom  sate ; 
An  old,  bent  man,  worn  oat  and  frail, 
He  came  badL  from  seeking  ^e  Holy  Grail ; 
Little  he  recked  of  his  earldom's  loss, 
No  more  on  his  sarcoat  was  blazoned  the  cross, 
Bat  deep  in  his  soul  the  sign  he  wore, 
The  badge  of  the  saffsring  and  the  poor. 
•  *  *  * 

"  For  Christ's  tweet  sake,  I  beg  an  alms ; "  — 

The  happy  camels  mayreaoh  the  spring. 

Bat  Sir  Launlal  sees  naught  sare  the  grewsome 

thing. 
The  Leper,  lank  «s  the  rain44anehed  bone. 
That  cowered  beside  him,  a  thing  as  lone 
And  white  as  the  ice>isles  of  Northern  seas 
In  the  desolate  borror  of  bis  disease. 
And  Sir  Laanfid  said,  -^  "  I  behold  in  thee 
An  image  of  Him  who  died  on  the  tree ; 
Thou  also  hast  had  thy  crown  of  thorns, -— 
Thou  also  bast  had  the  world's  bnffets  and 

scorns,— 
And  to  thy  life  were  not  denied 
The  wounds  in  the  hands  and  feet  and  side :    * 
Mild  Mary's  Son,  acknowledge  me  ; 
Behold,  throogh  bim,  I  give  to  thee  I " 

Then  the  soul  of  the  leper  stood  np  in  his  eyes 

And  looked  at  Sir  Laanfal,  and  straightway  he 

Remembered  in  what  a  hangfatier  guise 

He  had  flang  an  alms  to  leprosie. 

When  he  caged  his  young  life  up  in  gilded 

mail 
And  set  forth  in  search  of  the  Holy  Grail. 
'  The  heart  within  him  was  ashes  and  dust ; 
He  parted  in  twain  bis  single  crust, 
He  broke  the  ice  on  tbe  streamlet's  brink. 
And  gave  the  leper  to  eat  and  drink ; 
'Twas  a  mouldy  crust  of  coarse  brown  bread, 
'Twas  water  oat  of  a  wooden  bowl,  •— 
Tet  with  fine  wheaten  bread  was  the  leper  fed, 
JLnd  'twas  red  wine  be  drank  with  bis  Ihin^^ 

souL 

Aa  Sir  Laanfiad  mnsed  with  a  downcast  &ce, 

A  light  shone  roand  about  the  place ; 

The  leper  no  longer  crouched  at  his  side. 

But  -stood  before  bim  elorified, 

Shining  and  tall  and  talr  and  straight 

As  the  pillar   that   stood   by  the    Beautiful 

Gate,— 
Himself  the  Gate  whereby  men  can 
Enter  the  temple  of  God  in  Man. 

His  words  were  shed  softer  than  leaves  from  tbe 

pine 
.And  tbey  fell  on  Sir  Launfid  as  snows  on  the 

briue, 
Wbicb  mingled  tbeur  softness  and  quiet  f n  one 
tWxtb  tbe  shaggy  uBrest  tk^  float  dowa  upon ; 


And  the  voice  &at  was  calmer  than  silence 

said, 
^Lo  it  is  I,  be  not  afraid  I 
Li  many  climes,  without  avail, 
Thou  hast  spent  thy  life  for  the  Holr  Grail ; 
Behold  it  is  here,  —  this  cup  which  thou 
Didst  fill  at  the  streamlet  for  me  but  now ; 
This  crust  is  my  body  broken  for  thee. 
This  water  His  blood  that  died  on  the  tree ; 
The  Holy  Sapper  is  kept,  indeed. 
In  whatso  we  share  with  another's  need*  — 
Not  that  which  we  give,  bat  what  we  share,  — 
For  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare ; 
Who   bestowa  bimsetf  with  bis   alma   feeds 

three, 
Himself,  his  hungering  neighbour,  andfne.' 


Sir  Launfid  awoke  as  from  a  swound :  — 
"  The  Grail  in  my  castle  here  is  found  1 
Hang  my  idle  armor  up  on  tbe  wall. 
Let  it  be  the  spider's  banquet-hall ; 
He  must  be  fenced  with  stronger  mail 
Who  wottki  seek  and  find  the  H<4j  Gcaft. 


»* 


9f 


Hie  story  is  very  sligbt ;  but  tbe  reader 
will  be  pleikied  to  percerve  in  it  tiie  coMi- 
teney  or  Mr.  Lowell  witb  tbe  famooa  anthor 
of  the  Biglow  papers;  tbe  eeatiment  #r  the 
delicate  poet  of  tbe  fimcy  banKoniaee  with 
flcorcbing  and  acatbing  worde  of  tbe  eatbitt 
—  tbey  plead  for  tbe  aiune  jpeat  bunsa  end 
diTine  truth  in  different  rarma  and  wajri; 
and  we  bare  mat  pkaaure  in  inirodocuy 
tbia  lorely  and  loyeaole  Tolome  to  cor  raaf 
era. 

Wb  can  scarcely  call  Flower  dt  Xnoe,  By 
JET.  W,  Lo/nqfeQaw.  (Bootledge  and  Sons), 
a  Yohune.  It  is  a  little  collecdoa  of  lAr. 
Long£riK>w'8  later  pieces ;  tbey  do  not  ahow 
tbe  poet  in  any  new  lights,  or  new  modes  of 
metre,  but  tbey  preaent  tbe  aame  distwet 
indiyiduality,  which  seems  to  us  the  charac- 
teristic of  most  that  he  has  done.  We  are 
afraid  that  we  cannot  think  so  contempti- 
bly of  Mr.  LongfeUow  as  modem  oritioiam 
demaadi,  as  represented  in  recent  notices 
of  bia  verae  in  The  Saiurdaf  EemrnDf  S^f^ec- 
tator,  &c.,  &c.  It  is  the  foahion  now,  we  be- 
lieve, in  most  cirolea,  to  rate  him  at  a  lowly 
standard,  and  to  speak  of  hia  poeMi  aa  oom- 
mon-place.  We  Delieve  tbe  truth  ia,  Mr. 
Longfellow's  popularity,  for  tbe  fast  <qparter 
of  a  century,  baa  created  this  very  aenae  of 
the  common-place  of  many  of  Us  Tfawa. 
His  mode  of  settiuji;  is  afaooat  alwa^  marked 
by  indiyidual  emphasis ;  while  it  is  no  doubt 
true,  that  be  has  an  ahnost  funny^  war  of 
allowing  bis  lancy  to  run  awaj  witb  hiao, 
calling  up  a  succession  of  pictures  out  of  er- 
erj  auDJect  or  thmg  upon  whieh  he  aeli  hia 
mind  or  bis  fiiuier.  See  this  in  Tk0  Grmm 
of  Send,  The  VMmw  in  Ht  Ro^$  MWft,  te., 
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teybnttlieieikrAnoiiinpoetical;  while  the 
Mine  Hyelinesa  of  fanc^  on  the  Old  Bridge 
over  the  Pegnitz,  in  Nuremberg^  stirs  us,  we 
conftv,  vpte  M  much  as  one  of  Macaalay'a 
IjTiet.  This  mannerism,  in  the  little  ihing 
Mfore  us,  is  manifest  in  T&e  Be22f  oj  Lynn, 
heaard  at  Nahant,  and  perhaps  more  smk- 
ini^j  still  in  the  — • 

Ten  WIND  OYBR  THB  CHIMNXT. 

See,  the  fire  is  sinking  low, 
Doskjr  red  the  embers  glow, 

While  above  them'  still  I  cower, 
While  a  moment  paere  I  linger, 
Though  the  clock,  with  lift^  finger, 

Points  bejond  die  midnight  hoar. 

Sings  the  blackened  log  a  tone 
LeanMd  in  some  forgotten  Jane 
From  a  schoolboj  at  his  plaj, 
When  they  both  were  young  together, 
Heart  of  youth  and  summer  weather 
Making  all  their  holiday. 

And  the  night-wind  rising,  hark ; 
How  aboTe  there  in  the  dark, 

In  the  midnight  and  tbe  snow, 
Sver  wilder,  fiercer,  mnder, 
•  Like  the  trnmpets  of  Iskander, 

All  the  noisy  chimneys  blow  1 

Ewy  qairering  tongae  of  flame 
Seems  to  murmur  some  great  name. 

Seems  to  say  to  me,  "  Aspire  I  " 
But  tbe  night-wind  answers,  **  Hollow 
Are  the  Tisions  that  you  follow. 

Into  darkness  sinks  your  fire ! 


»> 


Then  the  flicker  of  the  blaze 
fflsams  on  Tolumes  of  old  days, 

Written  by  masters  of  the  art, 
Loud  through  whose  majestic  pages 
fioHs  the  melody  of  ages. 

Throb  the  harp-strings  of  the  heart. 

And  again  the  tongues  of  flame 
Start  exulting  and  exclaim  : 

"  These  are  prophets,  bards,  and  seers ; 
In  the  horoscope  of  nations. 
Like  ascendant  constellations. 

They  control  the  coming  years." 

Bot  the  night-wind  cries  :  "  Despair  I 
Those  who  walk  with  feet  of  air 

Leare  no  long-enduring  marks ; 
At  God's  forges  incandescent 
Mlriity  hammers  beat  incessant, 

TlMse  are  but  the  flying  sparks. 

"  Dnst  are  all  the  hands  that  wrought ; 
Books  are  sepulchres  of  thought ; 

Tbe  dead  laurels  of  the  dead 
Bnatk  for  a  moment  only, 
like  the  withered  leaves  in  lonely 

Chnrchyards  at  some  passing  tread. 


Suddenly  the  flame  sinks  down ; 
Sink  the  rumours  of  renown ; 

And  alone  the  night-wind  drear 
Clamours  louder,  wilder,  ranger,  — 
" '  Tis  the  brand  of  Meleager 

Dying  on  the  hearth-stone  here  I  ** 
And  I  answer,  —  "  Though  it  be. 
Why  should  that  discomfort  me  ? 

No  endeavour  is  in  vain  ; 
Its  reward  is  in  tbe  doing, 
And  the  rapture  of  pursuing 

Is  the  prize  the  vanquished  gain. 

Well,  Mr.  Longfellow  has  written  far  better 
things ;  but  in  any  way,  "  common  place  " 
does  not  seem  to  us  to  serve  his  attributes 
and  position  as  a  poet.  Bc^t,  certainly,  there 
is  no  knowing  what  these,  his  critics,  might 
do  if  they  tried,  and  infinitely  lofty  powers 
—  eagles  of  song,  for  instance,  cannot  be 
expected  to  have  much  complacency  for 
grasshopper  songsters.  We  hoped  there 
was  truth  in  the  long-spread  report,  that  he 
was  engaged  in  translating  Dante ;  we  fear 
that  it  may  mean  little  more  than  that  he 
has  been  engaged  in  some  such  little  sketches 
and  studies  as  those  in  this  little  volume  — 
studies  of  the  Divinia  Comedia  —  here  are 
one  or  two  :  — 


STUDIES   XV  AKCIBNT   CATmCDRALS. 

How  strange  the  sculptures  that  adorn  these 
towers  1 
This  crowd  of  statues,  in  whose  folded  sleeves 
Birds  build  their  nests ;  while  canopied  with 

leaves 
Parvis  and  portal  bloom  like  trellised  bowers, 
And  the  vast  minster  seems  a  cross  of  flowers ! 
But  fiends  and  dragons  on  the  gargoylcd 

eaves 
Watch  the  dead  Christ  between  the  living 

thieves. 
And,  underneath,  the  traitor  Judas  lowers  ! 
Ah!  fVom  what  agonies  of  heart  and  brain, 
What  exultations  trampling  on  despair, 
What  tenderness,  what  tears,  what  hate  of 
wrong. 
What  passionate  outcry  of  a  soul  in  pain. 
Uprose  this  poem  of  the  earth  and  air. 
This  mediseval  miracle  of  song ! 

I  enter,  and  I  see  thee  in  the  gloom 

Of  the  long  aisles,  O  poet  saturnine ! 

And  strive  to  make  my  steps  keep  pace  with 
thine. 

The  air  is  filled  with  some  unknown  perfbme  ; 
The  congregation  of  the  dead  make  room 

For  thee  to  pass ;  the  votive  tapers  shine  ; 

Like  rooks  that  haunt  Ravenna*s  groves  of 
pine 

The  hovering  echoes  fly  from  tomb  to  tomb. 
From  the  confessionals  I  hear  arise 

Rehearsals  of  forgotten  tragedies. 
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And  lamentations  from  the  crypts  below ; 
And  then  a  voice  celestial,  that  b^ins 
With  the  pathetic  words,  "  Although  yoar 

sins 
As  scarlet  be, "  and  ends  with  "  as  the  snow. 


t» 


I  lift  mine  ejes,  and  all  the  windows  blase 
With  forms  of  saints  and  holy  men  who  died, 
Here  martyred  and  hereafter  glorified ; 
And  the  great  Rose  upon  its  leaves  displays 
Christ's  Triumph,  and  the  angelic  roundelays 
With  splendour  upon  splendour  multiplied ; 
And  Beatrice  agam  at  Dante's  side    • 
No  more  rebukes,  but  smiles  her  words  of 
praise. 
And  then  the  organ  sounds,  and  unseen  choirs 
Sing  the  old  Latin  hymns  of  peace  and 
love, 
And  benedictions  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
And  the  melodious  bells  among  the  spires 
O'er  all  the  house-tops  and  through  heaven 

above 
Proclaim  the  elevation  of  the  Hostl 

We  surely  wish  Mr.  Longfellow  would 
bend  himself  to  the  translation  o£ Dante,  We 
fancy  he  has  all  the  requisites  for  the  pro- 
duction  of  what,  in  that  case,  would  anect 
Of  like  a  new  and  equal  poem. 


Another,  and  to  us,  a  fresh  volume  of 
American  Ibrse,  comes  to  us  with  a  very 
timely  title.  Snow  Bound  ;  a  Winter  Idyll, 
toith  Jive  Photographic  Illustrations  taken 
from  American  Scenery,  By  John  Green- 
leaf  Whiaier,  (Alfred  BenneU).  We  al- 
waysprocure,  with  pleasant  expectations, 
Mr.  Whittier's  true,  tender,  fresh  and  flow- 
ing yerses.  Here  we  have  a  portrait  of 
the  amiable  and  admirable  author;  but  the 
photographs  are  not  so  clear  and  distinct  as 
the  yerses ;  they  tell  the  story,  always  an 
attractive  one,  of  household  lire  among  the 
snows.  **  A  Flemish  picture  of  old  days," 
a  picture  of  old  American  farm-house  life 
— limned  by  the  tender  pencil  of  a  poet's 
memory,  abounding  in  sweet  pathetic 
touches;  bright  flaiibea  of  firelignt  and 
leaden-coloured  cloud  shades;  life  indoors 
and  out ;  the  snow  becomes  to  the  bright 
yision  of  the  author  ^*  A  weird  palimpsest," 
and  he  sees  the  life  beneath  the  monotonous 
and  obscuring  snow  wreath : — 


Who  hath  not  learned,  in  hours  of  faith. 
The  truth  to  flesh  and  sense  unknown, 

That  Life  is  ever  lord  of  Death, 
And  Love  can  never  lose  its  own  I 

There  is  rich  felicity  of  description  in 
these  easy  happy  venes ;  they  flow  as  freely 
as  a  river ;  and,  like  the  waters  of  some 


quiet  inland  river,  they  soothe,  rest,  and 
engage : — 

So  all  night  long  the  storm  roared  on; 

The  morning  broke  without  a  sun ; 

In  tiny  spherule  traced  with  lines 

Of  Nature's  geometric  signs. 

In  starry  flake,  and  pellido. 

All  day  the  hoary  meteor  fell ; 

And,  when  the  second  morning  shone 

We  looked  upon  a  world  unknown, 

On  nothing  we  could  call  our  own. 

Around  the  ^listening  wonder  bent 

The  blue  walls  of  the  firmament, 

No  cloud  above,  no  earth  below,  — 

A  universe  of  sky  and  snow  I 

Tl«  old  familiar  sights  of  ours 

Took  marvellous  shapes;  strange  domes  and 

towers 
Rose  up  where  sty  or  corn-crib  stood. 
Or  garden-wall,  or  bislt  of  wood ; 
A  smooth  white  mound  the  brush-pile  showed, 
A  fenceless  drift  what  once  was  road ; 
The  bridle-post  an  old  man  sat 
With  loose-flung  coat  and  high  cocked  hat; 
The  well-curb  had  a  Chinese  roof; 
And  even  the  long  sweep,  high  aloof, 
In  its  slant  splendor,  seemed  to  tell 
Of  Pisa's  leaning  miracle. 

•  *  *  *  • 

All  day  the  gusty  north-wind  bore 

The  loosening  drift  its  breath  before ; 

Low  circling  round  its  southern  sone. 

The  sun  through  drizzling  snow-mist  shone. 

No  church-bell  lent  its  Christian  tone 

To  the  savage  air,  no  social  smoke 

Curled  over  woods  of  snow-hung  oak, 

A  solitude  made  more  intense 

By  dreary  voiced  elements. 

The  shrieking  of  the  mindless  wind. 

The  moaning  tree-boughs  swayine  blind. 

And  on  the'jnass  the  unmeaning  beat 

Of  ghostly  finger-tips  of  sleet# 

Beyond  the  circle  or  our  hearth 

No  welcome  sound  of  toil  or  mirth 

Unbound  the  spell,  and  testified 

Of  human  life  and  thought  outside. 

We  minded  that  the  sharpest  ear 

The  buried  brooklet  coula  not  hear, 

The  music  of  whose  liquid  lip 

Had  been  to  us  companionship. 

And,  in  our  lonely  life,  had  grown 

To  have  an  almost  human  tone. 

Who  they  were  who  sat  round  the  fire, 
that  snow-bound  winter  time,  and  thoughts 
of  where  they  are  now,  and  of  the  chansred 
world  they  nave  left  behind  them:  y%at 
stories  were  told  in  those  days,  what  books 
were  read: — 

From  painfiil  Sewell's  ancient  tome. 
Beloved  in  every  Quaker  home,^ 
Of  faith  firewinged  by  martyrdom, 
Or  Chalkiey's  Journal,  old  and  ^uain^  — 
Gentlest  of  skippers,  rare  sea-saint ! 
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Sneh  it  tlie  tale  the  poet  tells  in  lus 
^  Life's  late  afternoon ; "  with  a  deep  love 
oC  and  clear  insiijht  into,  nature's  ways  and 
teadnngs,  a  Christian  hope  **  fuU  of  im- 
mortality,'* lightening  all  his  verses ;  a  beau- 
tiftil  poem  for  any  time,  a  song  of  faith  and 
hope,  especially  appropriate  for  vnnter  time. 

Clasp,  Ansel  of  the  backward  look 
And  folded  wines  of  ashen  gray 
And  voice  of  echoes  fkr  away, 
TIm  hrazen  covers  of  thy  hook ; 
The  weird  palimpsest  old  and  vast. 
Wherein  thon  hid'st  the  spectral  past, 
Wfane,  closely  mingling,  pale  and  glow  ' 
The  characters  of  joy  and  woe ; 
The  monoeraphs  of  ontlived  years, 
Of-Mflnfle-iUnmed  or  dim  with  tears. 

Green  bills  of  life  that  slope  to  death. 
And  haonts  of  home  whose  vistaed  trees 
Shade  off  to  mournful  cypresses 

Witt  the  white  amaranths  underneath. 
Even  while  I  look,  I  can  but  heed 

The  restless  sands'  incessant  fall, 
Importanate  hours  that  hours  succeed, 
Bach  clamorous  with  its  own  sharp  need. 

And  duty  keeping  pace  with  all. 
Shat  down  and  clasp  the  heavy  lids ; 
I  hear  again  the  voice  that  bids 
The  dreamer  leave  his  dream  midway 
For  Uuqger  hopes  and  graver  fears : 
Life  greatens  m  these  later  years. 
The  eentniy's  aloe  flowers  today  ! 

Tet;  haply,  in  some  lull  of  life, 

Some  Truce  of  God  which  breaks  its  strife. 

The  worldin^s  eyes  shall  father  dew. 

Dreaming  m  tnrongful  citr  ways 
Of  winter  joys  his  boyhood  knew ; 
And  dear  and  early  mends  —  the  few 
Who  yet  mnain  —  shall  pause  to  view 

These  Flemish  pictures  of  old  days  ; 
Sit  with  me  by  the  homestead  hearth, 
And  stretch  the  hands  of  memory  forth 

To  warm  them  at  the  wood-fire's  blaze ! 
And  thanks  untraced  to  lips  unknown 
Shall  greet  me  like  the  odors  blown 
From  nnseen  meadows  newly  mown, 
Or  lilies  iloatinff  in  some  pond, 
Wood'fringed,  me  wayside  ^aze  beyond  ; 
The  traveller  owns  the  grateful  sense 
Of  sweetness  near,  he  knows  not  whence, 
Andj  pausing,  takes  with  forehead  bare 
The  benediction  of  the  air? 


Itom  The  New  York  Weekly  Times. 
EDITOBIAL  ASPIRANTS. 

One  of  the  most  common  delusions  of  the 
_  number  of  unemployed,  or  inade- 
qnately  emploved  persons  in  our  city,  is 
tut  which  sabjects  ns,  meaning  the  propri- 


etors and  editors  of  this  paper,  to  a  great 
deal  of  annoyance  and  much  loss  of  time. 
We  refer  to  the  idea  which  is  so  strangely 
prevalent,  that  almost  anybody  who  is 
capable  of  writing  with  tolerable  correct- 
ness, has  some  education,  and  either  has,  or 
imagines  that  he  has,  a  larae  stock  of  ideas 
and  considerable  store  of  information,  is 
qualified  to  perform  editorial  duties,  and 
may,  without  presumption,  solicit  employ- 
ment on  some  daily  newspaper,  and  nave 
the  right* to  feel  surprised,  and  even  hurt,  if 
his  oners  are  not  accepted.  To  such  an  ex- 
tent has  this  delusion  obtained,  that  many 
persons  are  willing  to  abandon  occupations 
and  professions  for  which  they  have  quali- 
fied themselves  by  practice  and  study,  in 
order  to  embark  in  one  of  which  they  have 
no  experience,  and,  for  which  they  have 
had  no  training.  This  arises  from  the  idea 
that  editors  and  newspaper  writers  do  not 
require  practice  and  training  —  that  regu- 
lar course  of  study  and  apprenticeship  which 
are  demanded  in  other  trades  and  callings 

—  that  an  editor  springs  into  existence 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  Minerva's  birth 

—  fully  prepared  by  nature  and  education 
to  do  battle  with  the  veteran  and  skilled 
masters  of  the  profession,  without  the  slight- 
est previous  discipline  and  drill,  that  in  tact 
the  old  Latin  maxim  is  a  misprint,  and  in- 
stead of  *^poeta"  should  read  **  editor 
nascitur,  orator  fit.^ 

Unhappy  infatuation  1  Unhappy  for  the 
victim ;  unhappier  for  the  public,  and  un- 
happiest  for  the  conductor  of  a  daily  news- 

Eaper,  who  has  to  devote  a  large  portion  of 
is  valuable  time  to  the  unpleasant  task  of 
declininfl[,  and  giving  the  gentlest  reason 
he  can  ima^ne  for  declining,  the  offers  of 
scores  of  mis^^ided  aspirants  for  editorial 
fame  who  daily  and  hourly  favor  him  with 
visits. 

Were  it  not  for  the  obviously  innocent 
motives  and  good  intentions  of  some  of 
these  parties,  we  might  be  provoked,  our 
amour  propre  offended,  by  the  *  apparent 
superciliousness  or  depreciatory  estimate  of 
the  labors,  the  duties  and  demands  of  our 
profession  indicated  by  this  very  erroneous 
and  contemptuous  view  of  its  necessities 
qualifications.  A  greater  folly  and  delu- 
sion never  prevailed  among  intelligent  peo- 
ple than  this  idea.  The  editorial  conduct 
of  a  daily  paper,  a  successful  and  popular 
one,  requires  a  longer  experience  and  a 
rarer  combination  or  qualities,  intellectual 
and  moral,  more  general  knowledge,  fact, 
and  industry,  than  are  demanded  in  any  of 
the  professions  and  callings  in  which  our 
people  are  engaged.     Such  editors,  too,  are 
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mora  difficnU  to  find — are,  in  fact,  not- 
witbstanding  the  demand,  fbwer  tban  the 
number  of  competent  persons  in  otber 
employment.  Good  lawyers,  skilfnl  and 
learned  physicians,  eloquent  and  able  di- 
yines,  artisans  of  great  skill,  machinists  of 
wonderful  powers  of  inyention,  merchants 
profbundy  versed  in  all  the  laws  of  trade 
and  all  the  intricacies  of  finance,  abound  in 
lange  communities,  but  editors,  capable, 
able,  fully  qualified  to  conduct  «n  inde- 
pendent aaily  newspaper,  haye  to  be  sought 
for  with  great  diligence  and  perseyerance, 
and  are  yery  rarely  found  in  the  largest, 
most  enlightened,  and  highly  educated  com- 
munities. The  editorial  talent  is  the  rarest 
of  all  other  talents  among  eyen  this  high- 
ly gifled  and  yersatile  people  of  ours. 
Writers,  able,  learned,  elegant,  and  witty, 
are  as  numerous  as  butteraies  in  summer, 
but  when,  with  their  quatifications,  we  seek 
to  find  combined  the  judgment,  tact,  skill, 
and  readiness  needed  in  the  editor  of  a 
daily  journal,  our  quest  is  rarely  indeed  re- 
warded with  success,  and  the  exacting 
nature  of  the  standard  of  competency  in 
the  precession  is  painfully  brought  home 
to  us 

We  hope  that  this  yiew  of  the  subject 
will  now  DC  duly  and  properly  considered, 
and  reflected  upon  by  the  scores  of  younff 
men  who  are  seeking  places  in  the  editoriid 
deoartment  of  newspapers,  and  tl)at  they 
will  perceiye  the  fbUy  and  misapplication  of 
their  talents  and  energies  when  they  em- 
bark in  a  profession  in  which  they  will  be 
subjected  to  such  seyere  tests,  without  the 
strongest  assurances  and  conyiction  of 
their  ability  to  meet  all  its  demands  in  a 
creditable  and  efficient  manner. 


From  the  Spectator. 
CHARACTER    AKD    EXPRESSION. 

T^  Ike  Editor  oftht  Spectator. 

Sir, — I  haye  not  seen  the  curious  enter- 
tainment by  Mr.  Ernst  Schulz  which  has 
led  to  the  interesting  remarks  on  <*  The 
Clothes  of  the  Mind  '^in  your  current  num- 
ber, but  taking  ypur  account  of  the  effects 
produced  to  be  flithful,  it  seems  to  me  that 


their  vera  eauM  lies,  not  in  the  mind,  which 
works  through  the  features  of  Mr.  Scholz, 
but  in  the  minds  worked  upon,  which  in  the 
freedom  of  their  own  coBstructiye  power 
shape  the  materials  offered  to  them  to  their 
own  imaginings,  and  there fbre  ■*  sit  loose  t6 
the  mechanism  of  expression.''  The  case  it 
an  illustration  of  that  production  of**  being 
out  .of  seeming,**  ably  discussed  bjthe  lata 
Professor  Grote  in  a  remarkable  paper  pub- 
lished in  MacmUlan's  Maga»me  for  this 
month. 

Mr.  Schulz's  own  character  I  conceiTe  te 
be  truly  indicated  by  the  **  sennUe,  ofaaer^ 
yant,  shghtly  humotons,  otherwise  not  yeiy 
remarkable  face,"  wluch  you  deicribe. 
Endow  such  a  mind  with  flexible  fhdal  nmi- 
cles,  and  it  has  all  that  it  requires  for  pot- 
ting on  the  marked  lines  commonly  afBD- 
ciated  with  particular  characters.  These 
lines  Mr.  Schulz  makes  conspicwme  l)y  inten- 
sifying th^  light  and  shadows,  and  *on  this 
hint '  the  imagination  of  the  spectators  iB-> 
mediately  acts,  building  atf  the  lines  of  Us 
face  into  the  types  supiwsed  to  belong  to  the 
particular  chmcters  indicated^  Let  a  Lsr- 
ater  criticize  the  perflnmanee,  and  prolM^ 
bly  he  would  tell  as  that  nine-tenths  of  Mr. 
Schulz's  face  was  ont  of  keefniig  with  th^ 
rest ;  that  Mr.  Schulz's  own  natural  expiea> 
sion,^ which  you  observe  that  you  eonld 
"  trace  clearly  enough  beneath  the  new  onei 
until  the  intense  light  of  the  lamps  was  caisl 
upon  it,"  was  the  only  one  which  his  laoB 
ever  really  indicates,  because  the  only  one 
consistent  with  itself.  But  ordinarj  speda^ 
tors  are  not  Layaters,  and  giye  free  reins  t» 
their  imsginations  in  interpreting  hdoum 
expression,  f^om  the  want  of  sufficient  knowl- 
edge of  its  subtle  yarieties  to  hold  them  in 
check. 

The  secret  of  the  whole  effect  is,  I  siie- 
peet,  spoken  in  your  own  obseryatioiis  npoa 
the  apparant  change  of  expression  prodaoed 
by  slight  changes  of  accessories  in  fbnns  of 
countenance  otherwise  absolutely  imalteied, 
namely,  *'  how  much  our  natnrid  interpreca-  • 
tion  of  the  meaning  of  certain  lines  and  aUS* 
tudes  of  the  face  ^depends  ...  on  the 
context  in  which  we  find  them,  which  fa 
made  [t.s.,  taken  occasion  of  by  6ur  imagin- 
ation] to  suggest  to  us  an  interpretatioB  of 
its  own."  Mr.  Schulz  is  no  doubt  yerj 
cleyer  in  coiguring  with  die  si((ns  of  chaiy 
acter,  but  the  true  magician  u  m  onnelyes. 
.  March  4,  1S67.  £.  V.  H. 
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Arom  the  EdMtio. 
OB   JOHN   HXBSCQEL'S    ES8AY8.* 

It  if  really  rtrj  pleasing  to  find  such  a 
aa  Kr  John  Heracbel  publishing  such  a 
TOhuae  aa  tbis;  a  little  collection  of  most 
readable,  and  to  ordinarily  cultured  minds, 
niaiplfi  paoera ;  openins  iu>  some  of  the  great 
Tiilaa  ana  resolta,  ana  niriher  speculations 
of  Bodem  tcienoe,  firom  the  pen  of  one  of 
the  chief  scieiitific  sages  of  our  day  —  him- 
aalf  ood^ned  in  those  dee^r  and  wider 
fialdi  of  mathematical  and  scientific  thought, 
ia  fvhieh  only  navants  and  sages  can  accom- 
pany him.  Sir  John  Herschel  has  long  de- 
aerfed  and  received  this  double  meed  of 
giatitndft ;  he  is  not  only  known  and  revered 
aa  a  distinguished  veteran  in  the  ranks  of 
th»  higher  observers  and  discoverers,  but  as 
ths  amhor  of  that  priceless  little  book,  which 
ia  atiU  vniqiie  as  a  piece  of  healthful  reading 
and  diaripline,  for  minds  first  exercising 
themaelvea  in  clear  and  right  thinking  — 
n§  Diaeowne  on  Natural  Philosophy ^\  and 
thid  other  equally  valuable  and  invaluable, 
aa  an  introduction  to  the  subject  to  which  it 
nAm«  Us  discourse  on  Astronomy.  The  vol- 
ome  before  us  is  of  a  much  more  miscella* 
character,  but  it  is  written  in  a  like 
r  and  entertaining  manner,  and  is 
of  lectures  given  to  village  an- 
and  Mechanics'  Institutions,  or  pa- 
cootribnted,>to  Oood  Words,  or  otoer 
nia|Aiines.  There  is  somethino,  we  say, 
wry  right  and  healthful  in  such  a  man 
toarhing  the  more  rudimentary  principles  of 
aeifaro  to  the  people ;  for  it  is  to  be  regret- 
tad  that  readers  in  general  seldom  feel  mte- 
raalsd  in  scientific  in  subjects,  except  in  the 
naatter  of  merely  professional  routine ;  the 
afanoat  infinite  conclusions  upon  which  men 
of  aeience  are  occupying  themselves,  the 
fwwindlffas  fields  which  open  on  every  hand, 
•lo,  in  general  almost  unknown ;  while  even 
aoiiMtilic'  men  themselves,  it  is  to  be  thought, 
pomut  theauelves  to  follow  one  particular 
nno  of  rail,  and  take  partial  views  of  the 
*—  failing,  in  the  routine  and  per- 
ney  of  their  own  particular  department 
of  anquinr,  to  perceive  the  great  correlations 
of  other  departments  lying  outside  of  their 

•r^mmiUar  Leeiurts  <m  ScUtUUe  Sut^ecU,  By  Sir 
Jeba  V,  W,  Hersebel,  Bart.,  K.H.,  Ac,  &e.  Al«x- 
aadar  Strahso. 

f  If  w»  bmA  tli«  honoor  of  tpeaUng  to  81r  John 
IterMM,  we  wovJd  take  the  liberty  to  beg^  him  to 
Mhll»h  to  these,  hU  later,  ripe,  and  still  we  are  glad 
to  kaow  most  healthful  days,  a  new,  somewhat  en- 
|cd,  aad  revised  edition  of  this  beautlAil  and  no- 
coMpendloB,  which,  pablisbed  about  forty  years 
ccy  us  nerer  been  rctonched.  We  are  not  aware 
if  Itiba  BOW  la  print. 


own.  The  study  of  science  usually  awakens 
in  ordinary  minds  little  interest,  until  it  de- 
finitely answers  some  cm  bono  question  — 
until  it  b  shown  to  be  related  to  some  im- 
mediate increase  of  worldly  fortune  ;  while, 
meantime,  it  b  pushing  its  experiments  and 
observations  upon  regions  of  thought  and 
disGOTery,  which  perhaps  few  learn  to  re- 
gmrd  as  interesting ;  but  whi<'h  produce  in 
the  mind,  hovering  even  momentarily  in 
theic  neighbourhoM,  impressions  of  pro- 
foundest  wonder  and  awe  —  perhaps  it  ia 
the  case  that  most  persons  have  some  fear  of 
science,  and  scientific  results  — religious,  but 
partially  educated  people  cherish  a  trem- 
oling  and  hesitating  dread,  under  the  im- 
pression diat  science  will,  in  the  end,  des- 
poil the  soul  of  some  of  its  most  cherished 
conclusions,  and  essential  hopes ;  and  we  be- 
lieve the  best  cure  for  such  fears  is  to  accua- 
tom  the  mind  to  come  often  and  reverently 
face  to  face  with  those  results  of  number, 
calculation,  enquiry,  and  observation  whidi 
may  certainly  infinitely  enlarj^e  the  horiaon 
of  human  knowledge,  but  which,  inasmuch 
as  they  only  increase  the  fullneps  and  inten- 
sity of  human  consciousness,  and  serve  to 
enlarge  the  perception  man  has  of  the  boun- 
daries of  his  own  powers  and  spiritual  being, 
can  never,  by  a  really  thoughtful  mind,  be 
regarded  as  his  foes.  All  the  papers  in  this 
vcSume  seen  to  have  such  an  influence  on 
the  mind ;  none  of  them  can  be  read  for  the 
purposes  of  mere  amusement;  sensational 
excitement  and  scientific  discovery  can 
never  be  regarded  as  exactly  twins,  but 
there  is  a  marvel  felt  in  the  mind,  which 
even  tingles  along  the  nerves  and  through 
the  blo(M,  and  produces  upon  the  spirit 
even  what  may  be  called  a  sensation  of  rap- 
ture and  wonder ;  and  if  less  human  than 
than  some  of  the  miserable  plots  and  coun- 
terplots which  go  to  make  up  man's  concep- 
tion of  romance,  yet  wing  the  spirit  with  a 
sense  of  the  wonderfnlness  of  nature*8  ways, 
more  wildly  and  marvelously  romantic  than 
anything  which  even  Dante  could.  -  dream, 
or  Dore  describe.  "  That  only  is  little," 
says  our  auUior,  "  which  cannot  rise  to  ^eai 
conceptions."  One  of  the  highest  marks  of 
an  extended  civitisalion  is  the  creation  of 
want  and  desires  higher  than  material  gra- 
tification, and  the  desire  of  '*  extending 
knowledge /or  the  sake  of  knowing ;  the  cra- 
vings after  a  larger  grasp,  a  clearer  insight, 
a  more  complete  conception  in  all  its  rela- 
tions, of  the  wondrous  universe  of  which  we 
form  a  part"  And  Sir  John,  in  the  pap^r 
on  Celestial  Measurings  and  Weighings^  tur- 
nishes  us  at  once  with  one  of  the  most  sin- 
gular and  beautiful  illustrations  both  of  thia 
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desire  and  its  gratification  —  tbe  solntion  of  anj  conception  of  the  scale  on  which  the  great 

that  wondrous  enigma,  the  distance  of  the  work  of  wanning  and  liehtniog  is  carried  on  in 

stars ;  the  problem  upon  which  astronomers  ^^^  *^^  '    ^^  "  "<>'  by  large  words  that  it  can 

with  their  glasses  have  exercised  themselves  ^  done.    "  All  word-nainting  "  must    break 

with  such  almost  miraculous,  and  certeinly  down^wd  it  is  only  by  bnnging  before  you  the 

^ ''.^  J  .•  ^       ^  J     ^fi'    _.     A       rm.  consideration  of  great  facta  m  tlie  simplest  Ian- 

exqiiisite  delicacy  and  ^nement.      The  guage,  that  there^s  any  chance  of  doing  it,  .  In 

achievements  of  tngonometry,  or  the  process  Celery  outset  here  is  the  greatest  faS  of  all, 

of  rnangulation,   must  seem  to  ordmau  —  the  enormous  waste,  or  what  appears  to  ns 

readers  almost  as  wonderfbl  as  to  the  sav-  to  be  waste  —  the  excessive,  exorbitant  prodi- 

aee  seemed  **  the  Talking  Chip,''  as  he  call-  galitv  of  diffusion  of  the  sun's  light  and  heat, 

ed  it ;  the  two  or  three  scratcnes  upon  a  bit  No  <{onbt  it  is  a  grsat  thing  to  li^ht  and  warn 

of  shaving,  which  brought  to  the  nuasionary  the  whole  surface  of  onr  globe.    Then  look  at 

from  a  distance  ofmiles  the  tools  and  appli-  ^^^^  K*SJ?«"  "  Jnpiter  and  Saturn  and  the 

ances  he  needed  for  the  carrying  .on  of  Sie  others.  This,  as  you  wiU  soon  see,  is  soroothinf 

building  of  his  boat.    The  grand  discovery  "tounding;  but  Jen  look  what  a  tnamg  space 

^♦k^ii«««*  xr«^„««   Ik     *v!r^i.!!i  :•    ^  they  occupy  in  the  whole  sphere  of  diffusion 

rfthe  planet  Neptune,  by  the  calculations  ^^^  ^^e  sun.    Conceive  tlJat  little  globe  of 

of  Levemer  and  Adams  sinAultaneouslj»Dro-  the  earth  such  as  we  have  described  it  in  compa- 

ceedmg  seems  almost  to  yield  m  its  splen-  rfson  with  our  six  feet  sphere,  removed  12,000 

dour  to  the  discoveries  more  recently  made  of  its  own  diameters,  that  is  to  say,  210  yards 

in  the  neighborhood  of  that  great  landmark  from  the  centre  of  such  a  sphere  (for  that  would 

of  astronomers,  the  star  Siriufl,  that  *'■  superb  be  the  relatwe  sizeof  its  orbit)  1  why,  it  would 

Star,"  as  our  author  well  designates  it,  whose  ^  »"*  invisible  point,  and  would  require   a 

light,  which  it  takes  twenty  of  our  years  to  ;*~°«  telescope  to  be  seen  at  all  as  a  thiu 

transmit  to  us,  and  whose  glories  it  would  ^?!iSf,v"»*  •"^ti*^'    ^V  '^''^'^  X^'^J.  *• 

A.i-^  i*       1-     Ji     1       I.        ^              .^    i_*  75.000th  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  circle 

toke  four  hundred  such  suns  as  ours  to  km-  ^^^^^  j,  ^^es  about  the  sun.  So  th^  IsjSoo 

die,  has  been  for  a  long  time  one  of  the  great  ^f  ,„ch  earths  at  that  distance,  and  in  that  dK 

landmarks  of  astronomie  observation.     Cer^  cle  placed  side  by  side,  would  all  be  equally  well 

tain  undulations  of  regular  recurrence  per-  warmed  and  lighted,  —  and,  then,  that  is  only 

ceived  in  it,  and  which  could  not  be  ascribed  in  one  plane  I    But  thoe  is  the  whole  sphere  of 

to  parallax,  were  by  anticipation  ascribed  space  aoove  and  below*  unoccupied ;  at  any  lia* 

to  the  attraction  of  an    Unseen    compan-  gle  point  of  which  if  an  earth  were  placed  at  the 

urn;  and,    in  January  1862,    Mr.    Alvan  same  distance,  it  would  receive  the  same  amoniu 

Clarke  of  New  York,  discovered  in  its  neigh-  ^^  *»8^^  and  heat.    T^e  all  the  nianets  togeth- 

borhood  a  minute  star  which  had  eluded  all  ^'t  ^r^^^f  ^"^'"l  **"n'*^*l!K     J?^V»i!^*^J£ 

.v«^»:^».  ^k--.«^«*:^..     T*- 1      .^•»"^"  »"  ceive  is  only  one  227-milhoneth  part  of  the  whole 

previous  observation.    Ita  real  existen^  has  ^^^^   ^^^^^  ^^^  ^    ^^e  sun.    All  the  rast 

now  been  verified,  and  Sir  John  believes  escapes  into  free  space,  and  is  lost  among  the 

there  is  every  rcaeon  to  regard  this  as  the  stars ;  or  does  there  some  other  work  that  we 

unseen  companion,  the  presence  of  whose  know  nothing  about.  Of  the  same  fraction  thaa 

mild  power  awakened  the  mystic  palpita-  utilised  in  our  system,  the  earth  takes  Ibr  its 

tions  m  the  fiery  planet  —  forty-eeven  times  share  onlv  one-lOth  part,  or  less  than  oiie-2,000- 

the  distance  oi  the  sun  from  the  earth,  cal-  millioneth  part  of  the  whole  supply. 

dilations  have  fixed  this  dim  and  remote 

stranger.    What  an  illustration  does  it  fbr-  This  paper,  on  The  Sun,  while  it  is  perhapa 

nish  of  those  refined  celestial  measurements  most  simply  written,  is  also  the  most  atari* 

to  which  we  have  referred ;  but  even  the  ling  in  the  volume.    The  telescope  has 

sun  himself,  who  seems  so  near  and  essential  sealed  wonderful  things  in  this  great 


to  us,  86  much  our  daily  neighbour  and  com-  and  most  essential  force  of  our  whole  wy^ 

panion  that  we  regard  him  with  more  fam-  tem,  in  whoee  being  —  we  trust  we  may  ny, 

iliar  minds,  furnishes  a  perfect  retinue  of  without  irreverence  —  we  live  and    more 

wonders.    The  paper  in  this  volume,  enti-  and  have  our  bein^ ;  and  in  a  manner  aad 

tied  **  The  Sun"  is  full  of  what  the  author  to  an  extent  of  which  very  fow  units  oom- 

calls  *' statements  so  enormous  in  all  their  pared  with  the  thousands  of  millions  of  our 

proportions,  that  1  dare  say,  before  I  have  race,  have  ever  had  any  conception.     It  ia 

done  some  of  my  hearers  will  almost  think  remarkable    that    experiment    has     baea 

me  mad  ;  or  intending  to  palm  upon  them  a  brought  with  such  an  infallible  refinement 

string  of  rhoflomontades,  like  some  of  the  to  bear  upon  that  immense  and  distant  orb 

mythical  stories  of  the  Hindoos."    What  an  that,  by  the  operation  of  its  powers  we  hare 

astonishing  paragraph,  for  instanee,  is  the  becomeawareof  the  very  materials  of  which 

following :  —  it  is  composed.    The  paper  under  notice  b 

a  simple,  readable  essay,  such  as  might  be- 

'  Bilt  how  shall  I  attempt  to  convey  to  you  guile  a  parlour  fireside  of  its  dulneaa.    FM- 
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Tjndall  more  elaborately,  in  hia  essay 
m  BBot  considered  aa  a  mode  of  motion,  evoW- 
il  from  the  solar  spectrum,  by  decompo- 
■K  the  li^t  of  the  sun,  the  remarkable 
■fnTirinn  that  *'  the  chances  are  more  than 
MPO^OOO,000,000,000,000,  to  1,  that  is  in 
lis  atoKMphere  of  the  sun." 

Rqfewor  Kirtshhoff  has  carried  this  splen- 
fid  generalization  forward  to  the  discoTery 
rf  ealciam,  maenesiam,  sodium,  chronium, 
md  other  metsJs  in  the  solar  atmosphere ; 
_~  others,  and  with  us  the  rarer  and 
Tthiable,  have  as  yet  been  undetected. 
Uto  racorda  of  science  are  now  full  of  these 
■lileiioas  achievements  and  adventures  o£ 
IM  hvman  mind.  Navigators  discovering 
shores  strike  upon  our  human 
lOf  interest,  but  that  solar  spectrum, 
beaatifol  and  marvellous  phenomenon, 
led  even,  like  a  wonderful  ship,  to  a 
coasting  about  upon  the  shores  of 
Ail  great  continent  of  heat  and  light, 
mtUDf  to  bring  its  constitution  and  mate- 
lid  a  fatUe  nearer  to  us ;  and  still,  how  tA- 
■M  lees  than  nothing  do  we  know.  Most 
if  onr  readers  must  be,  at  any  rate,  popn- 
Uy  acquainted  with  this  interesting  mod- 
•ra  marvel  of  li^t ;  yet  we  think  they  will 
fte  to  read  Sir  John. Herschers  very  popu- 
hr  deKription  of  it :  — 

A  lay  of  lieht  is  a  world  in  miniature,  and  if 
IvirS  to  set  down  all  that  experiment  has  re- 
liihd  to  us  of  its  nature  and  constitution,  it 
«||U  take  more  rolarocB  than  there  are  pages 
ia  Ae  manuscript  of  this  lecture. 

When    the  sun's  light  is  allowed  to  pass 
4mgh  a  small  hole  in  a  dark  place,  the  course 
•f  fkt  ray  or  sunbeam  may  be  traced  through 
Aialr  (by  reason  of  the  small  fine  dust  that  is 
ihimys  floating  in  it),  as  a  straight  line  or 
Anad  of  light  of  the  same  apparent  size,  or 
vwr  Dsariy  so,  from  the  hole  to  the  opposite 
«all.    But  if  in  the  course  of  such  a  beam  bo 
Udatan^  point  the  ed^e  of  a  clear  angular 
pdished  piece  of  glass  called  a  nrism  the  course 
sf  fkt  beam  ftt>m  that  place  will  be  seen  to  be 
hat  aside  in  a  direction  towards  the  thicker 
part  of  the  glass  —  and  not  only  so  bent  or  re- 
fiuBled,  but  spread  out  to  a  certain  degree,  so 
ttat  the  beam  in  its  further  progress  grows  con- 
ttaaaOy  broader,  the  light  being  dUperaed  into 
a  flat  fan-shaped  plane:  and  if  this  be  received 
ta  white  paper,  instead  of  a  siuf^le  white  spot 
vhleh  the  nnbroken  beam  would  have  formed 
Mil^  appears  a  coloured  streak;  the  colours 
W^g  or  exceeding  vividness  and  brilliancy,  and 
Mewing  one  another  in  a  certain  fixed  order 
^-gn4uating  from  a  pure  crimson  red  at  the 
MfllsMt remote  from  the  original  direction  (or 
iMtt  devitUed),  through  orange,  yellow,  green 
aad  Uve,  to  a  faint  and  rather  rosy  violet.  This 
baatlfal  phenomenon  —  the  Prunmtic   Spec- 
if m  \l  jb  called  —  strikes  every  one  who 


sees  it  for  the  first  time  in  a  high  degree  of  puri- 
ty, with  wonder  and  delight ;  as  I  once  had  the 
gratification  of  witnessing  in  the  case  of  that 
eminent  artist  the  late  Sir  David  AVilkie,  who, 
strange  to  say,  had  never  seen  a  "  Suecnrum  ** 
till  I  had  the  pleasure  of  showing  nim  one ; 
and  whose  exclamations,  though  a  man  liabit- 
ually  of  few  words,  I  shall  not  easily  forget. 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  ^ive  any  account  of  the 
theory  of  this  priam'itic  dispersion  of  the  sun- 
beam ;  but  an  illustration  of  it  may  be  found 
in  a  very  familiar  and  primitive  operation — the 
winnowmg  of  wheat.  Suppose  I  had  a  sieve 
full  of  mixed  grains  and  other  things — shot, 
for  instance ;  wheat  grains ;  sand  ;  chafT ; 
feathers ;  and  that  I  flung  them  all  out  across 
a  side  wind,  and  noticed  where  they  fell.  The 
shot  would  fall  in  one  plaee,  tlio  wheat  in  an- 
other, the  sand  in  another,  the  chaff  in  another, 
and  the  feathers  anywhere  —  nowhere ;  but 
none  of  them  in  the  strai^^ht  direction  in  which 
they  were  oriirinally  tossed.  All  would  be  de- 
viated ;  and  if  you  marked  the  places  of  each 
sort,  you  would  find  them  all  arranged  in  a  cer- 
tain order — that  of  their  relative  lightness  — 
in  aline  on  the  ground,  oblique  to  the  line  of 
their  projection.  You  would  have  separated 
and  assorted  them,  and  formed  a  spectrum,  so 
to  speak,  on  the  ground ;  or  a  picture  of  what 
had  taken  place  in  the  process  ;  which  would  in 
effect  have  been  the  performance  of  a  mechani- 
cal analysis  of  the  contents  of  your  basket. 

Sir  John  touches,  but  does  not  discuss, 
the  often-mooted  question  •*  whether  the 
material  universe  be  finite  or  infinite."  Of 
course  any  answer  only  leaves  the  question 
still  unanswerable.  What  we  do  know  is, 
that  light  bears  testimony  to  the  uniform 
and  all-pervading  energy  which  sustains  the 
universe ;  the  evidence  for  gravitation  fails 
us  beyond  the  region  of  the  double  stars ; 
or  only  leaves  us  with  a  moral  conviction, 
amounting  to  a  presumption,  in  its  favour; 
but  light  bears  tc^itimony  for  unity  of  design 
and  action  throughout  the  wide  system  of 
the  material  universe.  The  lectures  on 
^'  light "  in  this  volume,  form  the  most  elab- . 
orate  and  lengthy  papers :  and  here  again 
we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  marvels. 
One  of  these  is  the  singular  phenomenon  — 
or  idiosyncrasy,  as  the  author  calls  it,  inhe- 
rent in  the  molecules  of  material  bodies  •-— 
of  "  right  and  lefVhandedness ;  "  also  in 
colourless,  transparent,  and  perfectly  homo- 
geneous fluid,  which  aru  found  able  to  de- 
viate the  plane  of  T)olarisation  of  a  ray 
passing  perpendicularly  through  them. 

Stifl  stranger  that  it  should  do  so  constantly 
in  one  direction  for  the  same  fluid,  but  in  oppo- 
site directions  for  ditrtrent  fluids ;  strangest  of 
all,  that  even  vapours  should  be  found  possess- 
ing the  same  property ;  such  is  the  case.    Thus 


PIBTOH  B    FAUOOS    AHIBIOAITS. 


bitsncw.  Thii  property  hw  been  made  the 
bui(  of  an  elegant  initniinenl  called  the  lae- 
cbarometer,  bj  which  the  quantity  of  inrar 
oontained  in  ■  pr«a  FoIalioD  ii  Mceitainad  bj 
ftmple  ioapection  of  the  tint  eo  prodnced. 

Soch  are  amons  the  Tondera  of  wUch 
tlua  little  Tolume  discoDraef  —  in  tliat  calm, 
rererent,  and  yet  popular  tpirit,  wbich  can 
only  producH  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader 
—  a  heallhy  wonder,  rather  than  a  vain  cu- 
riosity.   It  ii  impoesible  to  do  more,  in  the 


port*  to  be,  s  Beriea  of  familiar  paper*,  toneb- 
ing  upon  some  of  those  great  potential  epeo- 
ttlatioQB ;  tike  Ibe  modem  tbeoriet  of  heat, 
for  instance,  and  itt  relation  to  the  genera' 
tioD  of  everj'  kind  of  force — epecnlationa 
and  discoTeries  which,  aa  yre  said  in  the 


by  whoaisoeTer  tboie  Tirtnca  are  exhibitad. 
I  rBq>ect  Henry  Clay  beeaDie  ha  poasHed 
them ;  I  do  not  reapect  Daniel  Webker, 
beeaoM  he  had  them  not.  I  reipect  poor 
JiAa  Bandolph,  bncaoae,  with  mH  hia  foiblaa, 
be  waa  a  man  of  honor.  I  aannot  ratpeet 
Calboan,  because  I  cannot  belioTe  be  wm 
ainoere.  Above  all,  I  respect  the  people  at 
the  United  States  too  mnch  ever  to  pn- 
Buma  to  address  them  recklessly. 

«  Jambs  Pabtok; 
"  New  Tork,  Monday,  Martih  35,  IMT." 


t  of  the    p«per,   are 
eatrajice  upon  an  infinite  forest  of  tbooght, 
and  creative  essences  and  fbnna. 


t>om  the  Boitan  Dmilf  AdTrrtiiar. 
FABTOH'S  FAHOUa  AUBBICAITS.* 

The  New  York  limes  pnbUshea  the  fbl- 
lowing  card  from  Mr.  Parton :  — 

"The  limes  baa  been  m>  indulgent  in 
noticing  my  performancea,  that  peAiaps  I 
on^t  to  submit  in  silence  to  its  censure, 
aad  I  would  do  ao  if  tJiose  ceMinroa  related 
merely  to  the  literary  execation  of  my 
articles  on  Famous  Americans.  But  when 
TCm  accnM  me  of  writing  >  recklessly '  yoa 
bring  against  me  a  moral  charge  of  which  I 
know  I  am  not  guilty.  It  is  with  me  an 
Invariable  rule  never  to  begin  to  write  nnlil 
I  have  exhausted  every  source  of  informa- 
tion accessible  to  me.  If,  in  the  nae  of  the 
material  thus  accnmnlated,  I  commit  errors, 
which  of  conne  I  do,  it  is  always  from 
want  of  ability,  never  from  want  of  care. 
Nor  can  I  feel  it  to  be  true  that  I  have  '  no 


the  respect  that  is  dae  to  it.  I  do  not  re* 
spect  X  reputation  not  founded  upon  merit, 
nor  talent  ignobly  employed.     Valor,  self- 


oontrol,  int^rity,  pet 

tioa  for  others,  I  hold  in  the  deepest  respect, 


Brief  w  this  epistle  ia,  ii 
of  the  writer.  He  say*  what  be  waata  to 
■ay  plainly,  and  in  language  that  command 
the  attention  of  ordinary  reader*,  who  an 
pleased  by  his  regard  for  their  opinion. 
The  active  writer  hurries  on  fttm  cae  teO- 
ing  sentence  to  another,  until  he  reaohw  » 
tnumphant  conclusion.  He  is  not  p^ 
plesed  himself,  neither  doe*  he  embsrniB 
hia  readers  with  nice  diitiactions  or  snbU* 
qualificationa.  He  anawers  the  charge  of 
recklessne*  irith  the  aaaertion  that  W 
reads  all  the  books  that  bear  upon  lua  aab* 
ject,  and  then  writes  with  what  he  omndan 
aai«,  but  does  not  tell  ns  what  share  th* 
tlunking  fiumlw  take*  in  his  work,  n^ 
whether  he  uniformly  aims  at  tmtb,  aasea 
at  effect  He  answers  the  chaise  tiiat  ha 
has  "no  respect  lor  anything  hnman'  — 
we  should  rather  undertake  to  maintMn  that 
he  ha*  too  mnrhmnprrtfnr  thing*  hnman  i 
by  specifying  cerUun  qualities  wUch  ha 
admires,  and  declaring  that  two  of  Ui  0aaa 
men  potsessed  them  and  that  two  ochan 
possessed  them  not.  It  is  tme  that  he  doaa 
not  consider  Clay  absolutely  faultla**  BOr 
Webster  altogether  without  merit;  but  tha 
one  is  to  be  praiaed  and  the  other  to  baos»- 
demoed.  Before  he  takes  op  hi*  paD|  if 
not,  indeed,  before  he  coEomenece  to  read 
for  an  eauy,  the  author  has  made  ap  Ua 
mind.  Wisking  the  reader  to  be  at  M 
opinion,  he  sets  np  on  every  page  a  gnid^ 
I>oat,  which  points  to  the  foregone  coaelo- 

In  the  opening  sentence  of  the  artieW 
upon  Henry  Clay,  Mr.  Parton  nys;  ■*  IW 
close  of  the  war  removei  the  period  pKeoat 
ing  it  to  a  great  distance  from  na,  so  tbM 
we  can  jndge  its  public  men  as  thongh  w« 
were  the  posterity  to  which  they  suoiuli— 
appealed.  But  it  is  certain  that  Mr.  Al^ 
ton  is  inoapsble  of  judging  the  great  matt  at 
whom  be  writes,  in  this  impartial  tfIA, 
His  biographies  would  have  been  what  thip 
are  if  written  before  the  attack  npoa  Art 
Sumter.  No  riews  are  presented  wUah 
were  not  fhmiliar  to  the  newqiapeia  taa 
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jtmn  ago.  Everybody  knew  that  Mr.  Clay 
vaaaleader  of  men,  and  that  he  was  the 
aB^har  of  certain  compromises  which  from 
laadoiarka  in  our  political  history ;  that  Mr. 
Oalhoan  sowed  the  dragon's  teeth  which 
inniBff  np  in  the  form  of  armed  men  ;  and 
tlMa  Mr.  Webster  was  more  remarkable  for 
iM— gth  of  statement,  than  for  fertility  of 
iayention.  Upon  the  value  of  Mr.  Clay's 
leadership  and  the^tility  of  his  compromises, 
Bpon  the  sincerity  of  Mr.  Calhoun  and  upon 
tte  quality  ct  Mr.  Webster's  intellect  dif- 
fSsreiit  opinions  obtained  years  ago,  as  they 
tAU  abcaSn.  Mr.  Parton  gives  a  popular 
aspmalQif  to  riewb  long  held  in  pohtioal 
dffdea,  but  he  oontrtbntes  nothing  new. 
Tha  aiost  striking  portions  of  his  article 
vpm  Webeter,  im  example,  those  which 
ham  excited  meet  controversy,  were  evi- 
4amAy  ineptred  by  Theodore  marker's  well 
kMfWB  aennon.  What  Mr.  Parton  has  done 
ia  to  translate  Mr.  Parker^s  language  into 
hfa  own  vernacular  and  to  find  illustrations 
of  kii  Tiews  in  trivial  incidents.  His  narra- 
llta  ia  thus  colored  and  the  reader^s  mind  is 
■■da  vp  for  him  without  his  knowledge. 
ft  is  aot  thus  that  a  great  man's  character 
Aonld  be  approachef  The  hidden  souroes 
of  hia  strength,  the  hidden  springs  of  his 
the  real  inspiration  of  his  Ungnage 
be  sought  in  a  spirit  of  love  and  rever- 
.  It  does  not  do  to  cut  the  Gordian 
kaot  of  soeh  a  man's  complex  motives.    It 

be  patiently  untied.      A  ^  speaking 
which  says    nothing    to    those 
wIm>  know  the  subject  best  is  not  a  portrait 
will  live. 
We  might  not  have  thought  of  making 

sdgg^ons  had  not  Mr.  Parton  in- 

theoL  He  ought  to  be  content  with 
a  popolar  reputation,  and  not  undertake 
to  play  the  part  of  '^  posterity  "  for  whidi 
he  M  in  no  respect  qualified.  As  a  popular 
writer  he  has  great  merits.  Noboay  goes 
toslaep  over  his  articles.  His  commonmace 
ii  ▼itauaed.  His  crude  and  frequently  er- 
roneous generalizations  are  soon  forgotten 
ia  the  bustle  of  the  narrative.  He  just  fo  ils 
of  being  an  excellent  writer.  He  does  not 
lake  the  painii  to  condense  or  to  prune,  per- 
haps has  not  the  discrimination  neoessary 
indicious  criticinm  of  himself.     He  always 

just  about  so  well,  appearing  to  have 

anirations  above  a  certain  leveL      It 

ildT  be    difficult   to  find   one    felicitous 

lion  in  his  last  volume,  or  one  graphic 

yet  there  are  numerous  expres- 

that  just  fail  of  bein^  felicitous,  and 

Aetehes  that  just  fail  of  being  pictores :  — 

**  Oh,  the  little  more  and  how  mnch  it  is  I 
And  the  liule  less  and  what  worids  away." 


tojo 


Nor  has  Mr.  Parton  the  culture  which  to 
some  writers  supplies  the  place  of  genius. 
He  was  not  educated  and  he  does  not  ed- 
ucate himself  upon  good  -models.  We  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  be  never  reads  classir 
cal  authors,  but  that  he  does  not  assimilate 
the  best  qualities  of  what  he  reads.  Aim- 
ing at  popularity,  he  resorts  to  such  means 
for  its  acquisition  as  are  employed  by  other 
sensational  writers.  He  strives  for  effect 
and  obtains  it.  He  has  been  saved  thus  for 
from  the  fate  of  many  popular  authors  by 
his  industry,  his  skilful  choice  of  subjects, 
his  activity  of  mind,  his  clearness  of  state- 
ment, and  by  bis  common  sense,  when  he 
gives  himself  time  to  use  it. 

The  North  American  Review  has  been 
censured  for  admitting  Mr.  Parton's  articles 
into  the  numbers  which  they  enlivened,  and 
undoubtedly  our  leading  quarterly  ought  to 
be  a  model  for  its  readers  in  point  of  taste 
as  well  as  in  point  of  temper  and  of  scholar- 
ship ;  but  it  IS,  first  of  all,  necessary  that  it 
should  have  readers,  and  thtse  Mr.  Parton 
attracted. 


JOHN  PBNINTGON. 

Mr.  John  Penington,  of  Philadelphia, 
who  died  on  the  18th  insL,  was  the  last,  if 
not  the  only,  American  bookseller  who  rep- 
resented the  old  traditional  booksellers.  A 
scholar  of  fine  parts,  thorough  in  his 
knowledge  of  bookselling,  with  judgment 
and  skill,  a  bibliographer  in  its  broadest 
and  best  sense,  he  was  an  honor  to  the 
crafl,  and  he  took  pride  in  it.  He  was  a 
man  of  fine  taste,  of  large  reading,  and  of 
exhaustless  service  to  all  who  were  curious 
in  scholarship  or  earnest  in  the  study  of  let- 
ters. Descended  from  one  of  the  old,  re- 
spected, and  wealthy  Quaker  families  of 
Philadelphia,  it  was  accident  that  made 
him  a  bookseller.  His  father's  large  for- 
tune was  suddenly  lost.  During  his  youth 
Mr.  John  Penington  had  gathered  a  valua- 
ble collection  of  books,  and  had  fivquently 
contributed  to  the  literary  procet^dings  of 
the  various  learned  societies  of  his  native 
town.  Not  carinff  for  general  mercantile 
pursuits,  and  suddenly  thrown  on  his  own 
resources,  he  quietly  turned  hu  library  into 
his  stock  in  trade,  and  with  it  opent^d  one 
of  the  best  bookstores  of  the  country. 
Proud  of  his  books,  and  contented  with  his 
shop  and  the  foir  profit  which  it  brought 
him,  he  never  allowed  himself  to  be  tempted 
from  his  chceen  pursuit.  His  shop  became 
the  gatherim^  place  of  scholars  and  men 
with  a  taste  m  letters,  and  one  generation 
after  another  grew  np  almost  under  his 
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eyes  in  the  Tarions  branches  of  literature 
which  he  supplied.  His  business  did  not 
stop  with  Bupplving  books  to  his  customers ; 
they  were  all  his  i'riends ;  they  knew  that 
to  him  thoy  could  turn  for  help  in  every- 
thincr  that  related  to  books,  and  that  his 
knowledge  was  only  surpassed  by  his  readi- 
ness to  impart  it ;  and  his  help  was  never 
refused  to  the  earnest  seeker  after  knowl- 
edge, no  matter  how  small  his  requirements 
of  Mr.  Pennin^on's  services  as  a  booksel- 
ler. Bookselling  with  him  was  not  so  mach 
a  trade  as  an  art ;  books  with  him  were  ral- 
uable  for  their  real,  substantial  merit ;  the 
book-buyer  was  pre(?ious  in  his  eyes  who 
knew  what  he  wanted  and  why  he  wanted 
it.  He  never  got  rid  of  his  old  love  of 
books  for  their  own  sake,  and  that  love  was 
too  well  founded  in  a  knowledge  of  books 
ever  to  be  lost  in  a  poor  ambition  to  become 
a  great  bookseller  —  a  mere  trader  in  so 
many  thousand  volumes  of  which  he  knew 
nothmg  and  thought  less.  One  of  the  mat- 
ters of  his  trade  in  which  he  took  pride 
was  the  fact  that  his  list  of  subscribers  to 
the  new  edition  of  Brunet  was  the  largest 
outside  of  Pans,  and  thus  he  brought  to- 
gether the  oldest  bibliographer  of  tne  Old 
World  and  the  youngest  student  in  the 
New.  With  Brunet  and  with  Bossange, 
as  with  all  the  other  leading  booksellers  in 
£urope,  his  relations  were  intimate,  and  ri- 
penea  always  into  fast  friendships,  each  man 
finding  in  the  other  much  to  like  and  to  re- 
spect. The  sound  judgment  which  charac- 
terized him  in  his  private  business  was  not 
lost  in  other  things;  and  in  political  and 
public  matters  his  advice  was  alwa3rs  safe, 
lie  was  freauently  called  upon  to  assist 
members  of  Congress  in  framing  such  parts 
of  the  successive  tariffs  as  were  within  his 
special  business  knowledge,  and  his  recom- 
mendations were  never  biassed  by  his  own 
interests.  The  loss  of  such  a  man,  capable 
in  his  business,  proud  of  it,  and  making 
himself  dear  to  his  friends,  is  at  all  times  a 
great  one.  Particularly  is  this  the  case 
now  and  here,  when  study  and  scholnrship 
are  taking  their  accustomed  places,  iVom 
which  they  had  been  seriously  disturbed  by 
five  years  of  war.  The  trade  of  book-selling 
in  his  hands  was  elevated  to  tho  dignity 
that  it  really  acquires  in  the  hands  of  com- 
petent men.  Such  men  are  rare  every- 
where. Here,  unfortunately,  they  are 
growing  rarer  every  day.  In  growing 
great  rapidly  we  are  not  always  growing 
wise,  and  the  men  who  mean  to  study  and 
want  a  book-shop  and  a  bookseller  to  fur- 
nish them  with  the  tools  they  need,  will 
look  long  and  vainly  for  such  nelp  as  they 


always  got  from  John  Pcnington,  of  Phila- 
delphia. It  is  beside  our  present  purpose 
to  speak  of  him  except  as  a  bookseller ; 
but  we  should  do  wrong  to  forget  that  patri- 
otic Philadelphia  during  the  last  five  rears 
contained  no  man  more  sincere,  and  few 
men  more  forward,  in  every  good  work  that 
civil  war  imposed  upon  lovers  of  the  coon- 
try.  —  The  Nation,  28  March, 


From  the  Saturday  Review. 
M.  THIERS  ON  FRENCH  POUCT. 

M.  Thiers  has  attacked  the  foreign  poli- 
cy of  the  Empire  in  a  speech  which  wul  be 
read  with  breathless  interest  by  moet 
Frenchmen.  Seldom  has  there  been  a 
more  vigorous  or  skilihl  invective  delivered 
against  the  conduct  of  the  French  Foreign 
Office.  The  moment  was  not  inc^portane. 
Half  France  has  been  wondering  whethcnr 
it  is  possible  that  the  new&ngled  policr  of 
Imperialism  is,  afier  all,  a  series  of  niioidal 
blunders,  and  that  Nafolbon  IIL  ii  an 
overrated  man.  M.  Thiers  has  seised  the 
critical  occasion  to  pronounce  with  all  the 
authority  of  a  connoisseur  that,  considered 
as  a  diplomatist,  the  Emperor  is  a  failure. 
The  old  tribune,  which  this  year  has  reap- 
peared by  Imperial  permission  in  the  Cham- 
oer,  seems  to  hs^^e  been  restored  just  in 
time.  The  veteran  debater  and  ex-lfinit- 
ter  spoke  of  the  familiar  rostrum  as  of  an 
old  and  valued  friend,  and,  standing  where 
he  had  not  stood  for  twenty  years,  leemed 
like  the  ghost  of  old  French  Governments 
inveighing  against  the  spirit  of  the  new. 
M.  Iu)UHER,  himself  no  mean  orator,  wee 
scarcely  equal  to  the  task  of  coping  with'the 
complete  and  polished  essay  oihis  animated 
antagonist.  The  admiration  of  the  Cham- 
ber was  equitably  divided  between  the  two 
opposite  harangues,  but  the  vehement  ad- 
dress of  the  Opposition  leader  has  prodoced 
out  of  doors  a  deep  impression  which  die 
assurances  and  protestations  of  the  IdUnister 
have  not  vet  removed. 

The  charge  brousht  by  M*  Thisbb 
against  the  policy  of  the  Empire  is  that  it  is 
not  the  policv  of  common  sense.  .  It  has 
only  succeeded,  he  thinks,  in  leaving  France 
stranded  and  isolated  in  the  middle  of  the 
Continent.  Her  true  interest,  he  conoeives, 
is  not  to  preside  over  the  rise  of  nationali- 
ties or  the  agglomeration  of  nations,  hot  to 
stand  by  the  balance  of  European  power. 
Reduced  to  plain  terms,  this  means  nodmig 
more  than  that,  when  Europe  is  weak,  the 
French  Empire  will  be  strong.  The^'hel- 
ance  of  power  **  is  only  a  courteous  war  of 
ezpreasing  the  hopeless  division  of  the  Con- 
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tiiiait ;  and  M.  Thikrs'b  jirinciple  amounts 
to  a  return  to  the  old  pnnciples  and  ideas 
of  foimer  regimes.  Frenchmen  are  sorely 
tampted  at  present  to  adopt  this  line  of 
thonieht.  It  has  long  been  odtIous  to  spec- 
talon  that  the  military  terrorism  exercised 
bj  France  must  wane  as  her  success  in 
reTolutionizing  the  Continent  succeeded. 
When  Italy  accomplished  her  unity  she 
fonndod  her  political  independence ;  and  as 
the  Austrian  frontier  has  receded  in  the 
Italian  jieninsnla,  French  influence  has 
receded  in  proportion.  The  same  process 
haa  since  tacen  place  in  Germany,  as  M. 
Thxbbs  predicted  three  years  a^o  would  be 
the  caae.  It  is  in  Tain  for  M.  Rouhsr,  in 
deqieir,  to  urge  that  the  German  Confeder- 
■tien  in  past  years  was  as  menacing  a  dan- 
ger upon  the  French  frontier  as  the  new 
■ifitary  league  which  is  starting  into 
ewtfh"^  under  the  auspices  of  Prussia. 
For  pnposes  of  self-defence  the  old  Bund 
nuj  kaTO  been  equal  to  its  new  substitute. 
Far  ofience,  however,  it  was  useless;  and 
'10  long  as  German;^  was  tripartite,  she  re- 
fOmUed  a  house  divided  against  itself.  M. 
TUBBe  is  therefore  right  in  maintaining 
that  the  battle  of  Sadowa  has  appreciably 
altered  the  situation  of  affairs;  and  even  M. 
AOUHCR,  in  a  moment  of  candour,  con- 
fased  during  the  debate  that,  for  one  mo- 
■KBt  after  the  defeat  of  Benedek,  the  Im- 
perial Government  itself  experienced  **a 
patriotic  qualm."  If  this  be  so,  it  is  natu- 
ral that  France  should  be  disposed  to  sym- 
pathise with  M.  Thtkbs  when  he  asserts 
that  France  has  blundered.  Ten  years  afl^o, 
after  the  Crimean  war  —  a  war  of  which, 
with  all  the  instinct  of  an  Old  World  poli- 
tieian,  "hL  Thiers  heartily  approves  —  fin- 
rope*  side  by  side  with  the  French  nation, 
seeBsed  as  weak  as  water.  Napoleon  IIL 
held  the  destinies  of  the  world  within  the 
hoUow  of  his  hands.  Russia  was  paralysed, 
Anatria  terrified,  Prussia  feeble  and  inao- 
tivOi  and  the  French  £m peror  sat  in  the 
Bttdst  like  JEohvs  in  the  centre  of  his 
wind^  cave.  Now  everything  has  altered, 
aad,  if  M.  Thiers  is  convct,  has  altered  for 
the  worse.  Italy,  thanks  to  French  intei> 
Te&tion,  has  grown  to  maturity,  and  threat- 
ens to  illnstrate  in  her  policy  the  old  maxim 
ef  the  ingratitude  of  nations.  Xlie  peace  of 
l^Dafranca,  for  which  Napoleon  III.  is  re- 
apQBsible,  led  indirectly  to  the  recent  Pnis- 
■^Italian  alliance, and  tit-  consequent  hu- 
■iliation  and  defeat  of  Austria  in  Germa- 
Bj.  IVossia,  victoriooi  and  swollen  with 
territerial  annexations,  is  at  the  head  o{ 
ihiriy  miUions  of  Germans.  Lsstly,  roused 
into  activity  at  thesight,  and  spirited  to  ac- 


tion hy  the  chanf;ed  conditions  of  Prussia 
and  Austria,  Russia  is  once  more  manceuv* 
ring  among  the  Christian  subjects  of  the 
Porte,  and  stretching  her  arm  towards  Con- 
btantinople.  Meanwhile  France  has  ex- 
hausted her  purse  and  fatigued  her  ai  my  in 
distant  and  iruitless  military  expe<iitions  to 
Mexico  and  Home.  Iler  rulers  have  not 
had  the  nerve  to  arrest  betimes  the  unwel- 
come progress  of  events.  The  friendship  of 
Russia  they  forfeited  by  a  chimerical  Agita- 
tion in  favour  of  Polish  revolution.  They 
might,  it  is  added,  had  they  not  thought 
themselves  pledged  to  the  doctrine  of  na- 
tionalities, have  stayed  the  ambitious  course 
of  Prussia  by  an  interference,  in  concert 
with  the  English  people,  on  behalf  of  the 
Duchies  of  the  Elbe.  They  did  not  even 
cast  the  sword  of  France  into  the  scale  when 
the  fate  of  Austria  was  weighed  last  sum- 
mer in  the  balance.  The  result  is  that 
France  is  nowhere.  In  the  words  of  M. 
Thiers,  "il  n'y  a  plus  une  seule  faute  k 
conmiettre.'* 

The  French  Grovemment  is  in  this  curi- 
ous dilemma,  that  it  cannot  answer  this  co- 
gent argument  without  appearing  to  ctrnfess 
that  the  vast  scheme  introduced  by  the 
French  Emperor  for  turning  the  whole 
able-bodied  population  into  an  armed  mili- 
tia is  uncalled  tor.  M.  Jules  Favre,  with 
the  eye  of  a  lawyer,  saw  this  weaknen  in ' 
the  Ministerial  position,  and  drove  his  spear 
into  the  opening  of  the  joint.  ZM  deuz 
choses  rune.  Either  France  is  not  in  immi- 
nent peril  or  she  is.  If  she  is,  who  brousht 
the  calamity  upon  her  ?  If  she  is  not,  why 
all  these  armameats,  and  these  evident 
preparations  for  a  coming  contest?  To 
this  &L  RouHER  had  really  no  answer 
ready.  Nor  was  his  language  by  any 
means  as  reassuring  or  as  pacific  as  was  ne- 
cessarv  for  the  maintenance  of  his  theory 
that  France  had  remained  unshaken  by  the 
altered  equilibrium  of  Germany.  He  as- 
serted indeed  that  the  relations  between 
France  and  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg 
never  had  been  more  friendly.  But  he 
went  on  in  a  tone  of  veiled  menace  to  add 
that  Russia  must  abstain  from  those  ver^- 
ideas  of  ambition  the  merv;  rumour  of  which 
has  been  agitating  political  circle**,  lx)th  in 
London  and  in  Paris,  for  the  Ia.st  few 
months.  In  like  manner  he  professed  tht* 
most  Utopian  wishes  for  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  Prussia.  But  he  added,  with 
an  air  of  myster}-,  that  Count  Blsmark 
must  not  turn  his  thoughts  towards  the 
Zuyder  Zte.  It  is  difErult  to  decide 
whether  this  sort  of  (one  is  more  soothing 
or  alarmii^.    It  certainly  is  not  an  answer 
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to  M.  Thiers.  The  Minister't  reply  to  the 
ayerment  that  mfttters  might haye  happened 
differently  had  the  Imperial  GrOTernment 
acted  with  greater  force  and  promptitude, 
when  stripped  of  its  oratorical  ornaments, 
is  Tery  simple.  As  &r  as  Bl.  Thiers  is 
concerne(],  who  on  a  famous  occasion 
adopted  the  same  reasoning  when  he  was 
Minister  himself,  it  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
argumentum '  ad  hominem.  GoD  is  great, 
says  M.  Rouher,  and  the  current  of  events 
has  been  irresistible.  The  French  Fore^ 
Office  could  not  fight  against  it.  Tne 
stream  carried  France  along  with  it,  and  it 
is  not  a  crime  to  have  been  washed  away. 
So  far  from  every  single  fhult  having  been 
committed  which  ingenuity  could  commit, 
there  has  been  no  fault  at  all.  The  in- 
crease of  Germany  has  been  the  will  of 
Allah.  This  is  a  remarkable  defence  in 
the  mouth  of  a  prudent  French  Minister. 
One  may  be  allowed  to  wonder  what  Ger- 
many will  think  of  it.  Count  Bismars 
will  scarcely  deserve  the  character  he  has 
acquired  for  shrewdness  if  he  is  not  as  much 
fbrewarned  as  flattered  by  the  fVee  and 
homely  bluntness  of  the  spokesman  of  the 
Cabinet  of  the  Tuiieries.  If  the  statement 
of  M.  RouHRR  does  not  prove  that  the  Em- 
pire has  been  wise  in  its  diplomacy,  it  sug- 
gests to  the  plainest  understanding  the  rea- 
son why  the  Empire  is  about  to  arm. 

Natural  as  is  the  feeling  of  dissatisfaction 
at  the  rise  of  Prussia  which  France  exhibits 
no  less  thiui  M.  Thiers,  it  cannot  be  view- 
ed with  other  than  very  melancholy  misgiv- 
ings by  all  loverd  of  European  peace.  It 
has  often,  been  said,  Ibd  with  consider- 
able truth,  that  the  tranquillitv  of  the  conti- 
nent cannot  be  secured  if  Ibe,  nation 
ill  content.      That  discontent  prevails 
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among  ordinary  French  politicians  is  ob- 
vious from  the  temper  with  which  the 
diatribe  of  M.  Thibrs  was  received.  It 
is  no  use  pausing  to  ai^e  that  the  princi- 
ples put  forward  by  him  are  selfish  and  in- 
terested. Of  course  they  are,  and  M. 
Thiers  docs  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge 
it.  We  sometimes  hear  English  statesmen 
taking  a  feeble  credit  to  themselves  for  re- 
fusing to  look  at  forei^  politics  Trom  any 
except  a  purely  British  standpoint.  An 
exact  parallel  may  now  be  seen,  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  Channel,  in  M.  Thiers. 
To  all  theories  about  the  interest  of  peoples 
and  the  rij^hts  of  nationalities  he  nas  one 
convincing  answer  —  J*aime  mon  paps. 
The  patriotic  point  of  view  is  the  only  one 
that  he  consents  to  recognise.  To  tell  him 
that  he  ought  to  be  a  oosmopolite,  and  not 
merely  a  Frenchman,  is  to  talk  to  hia  in  a 


language  which  he  doea  not  care  to  speak. 
He  looks  on  all  ambitious  sohemes  of  foreign 
policy  with  the  sceptical  eye  that  Mr.  Lows 
directs  in  England  towards  the  doctrines  of 
flesh-and-blood  Reform.  The  cheers  he 
elicits  and  rhe  sensation  he  creates  are  sig- 
nificant and  full  of  warning.  "^^7  show 
that  the  French  Chamber  and  the  French 
nation  are  deeply  afiected  by  what  he  says. 
So  much  might  have  been  expected ;  but  it 
is  indeed  a  subject  of  anxiety  when  we  find 
Imperial  Ministers  themselves  a  prey  to  the 
agitation  which  they  pretend  in  pubUo  to 
repudiate. 

And  the  attitude  of  M.  Bouhsb,  reamir- 
ing  though  it  is  designed  to  be,  is  abovo  all 
things  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  real  folly 
of  which  the  Frencn  Grovemment  during 
the  last  twelve  months  has  been  guilty.  ^ 
has  vacillated  between  action  and  inaetioa. 
If  it  had  boldl;^  intervened  to  prevent  the 
march  of  Prussia  and  the  *'  aggiomeratioo  " 
of  Grermany,  it  might  have  marred  or  ad- 
journed a  great  reform,  but  it  would  at  aU 
events  have  acted  npon  a  consiiitent  and 
intelligible  plan.  From  so  trenchant  and, 
let  us  add,  so  unprincipled  a  move,  tlie 
Em PRROR  was  preserved  by  his  caution,  ha» 
reason,  and  perhaps  his  conscience.  But  if 
he  did  not  do  this,  the  only  statesmanlike 
course  left  was  to  accept  heartily  and  freely 
the  events  which  he  had  not  the  power  or 
thd  will  to  avert.  We  fear  that  this  has  not 
been  done.  France  remained  in  the  condi* 
tion  which  always  makes  France  dangeroos 
—  silent,  but  agitated  and  uneasv.  She 
would  not  forbid  Pruaia's  succeas,  but  she 
would  not  83rmpathise  with  it.  M.  Rouhbe 
could  not  bring  himsdf  last  week  to  sympa- 
thice  with  it,  even  for  the  sake  of  winning 
a  debater's  victory  over  M.  Thirbs.  Tlie 
proffer  of  an  Englirii-French  allianee  so 
kindly  held  out  to  ns  by  M.  Thirrs  and 
M.  Bouher  with  both  hands  must,  accord- 
ingly, be  estimated  at  its  true  worth,  fie-. 
fore  entering  on  enterprises  of  great  piA 
and  moment,  £n|;land  will  probably  innst 
npon  understandinff  for  whom  she  is  ex- 
pected to  pull  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire, 
and  whether  the  balanee  of  power  ia  Ger- 
many and  the  restoration  of  a  French  htg^ 
emony  on  the  Continent  is  a  matter  in 
which  she  has  as  keen  an  interest  as  odierB 
that  might  be  named.  In  numy  waja  tlie 
French  are  a  noble  people.  Aey  eaaaet 
at  present  show  their  nobility  better  thni 
by  eeasini  to  repine  at  the  altered  Ibrtiuiae 
of  their  neighbors,  and  by  consigniRg  the 
theories  of  M.  Thiers  to  the  librwy  diehet 
appropriated  to  select  OMrsels  of  pwiises 
and  seductive 
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A    LETTER    NEVER    SENT. 

I. 
Thbse  longing  ejee  maj  never  more  behold 

Thee, 
These  yearning  arms  maj  never  more  enfold 

Thee, 
To  my  sad  heart  I  never  more  may  press  Thee, 
Btit  day  and  night  I  never  cease  to  bless  Thee. 

II. 
I  do  not  envy  those  who  may  be  near  Thee, 
Who  have  that  joy  supreme — who  see  Thee, 

•hear  Thee ; 
i  bless  them  also,  knowing  they,  too,  love  Thee, 
And  that  they  -prize  no  earthly  thing  above 

Thee. 

III. 
I  do  not  even  hope  again  to  meet  Thee, 
1  never  dare  to  tnink  how  I  should  greet  Thee, 
Low  in  the  dust  should  I  fall  down  before  Thee, 
And  kneeling  there,  for  pardon  should  implore 
Thee. 

IV. 

Alas !  'twould  be  a  sin  to  kneel  before  Thee !  — 
A  sin  to  let  Thee  know  I  still  adore  Thee  ! 
I  kneel  and  jpray  that  Heaven  may  bless  and 

guide  Thee : 
Love  of  my  life !  to  Heaven's  care  I  confide 

Thee. 

—  BlackwoocTi  Magazine. 


THE    WEDDING    RING. 

I  OLiMBBD  the  hill,  and  looked  around  : 
The  prospect  stretched  out  wide  — 

Green  vales,  rich  woods,  and  shining  sea. 
Beauty  on  every  side. 

So  fair,  so  far,  so  boilndless  all. 

My  spirit  was  oppressed  ; 
My  glance  roamed  round,  now  here,  now  there. 

And  knew  not  where  to  rest. 

Then  from  my  finger,  half  in  play. 

My  wedding  ring  I  drew. 
And  through  that  golden  circle  small 

Looked  out  upon  the  view. 

I  saw  a  wreath  of  cottage-smoke, 

A  church-spire  rising  hj, 
A  river  wind  through  quiet  woods  — 

Above,  a  reach  of  sky. 

This  little  picture  I  had  made 
Both  cheered  and  calmed  my  sotil ; 

Tme,  I  saw  less,  but  what  I  saw 
Was  dearer  tlum  the  whole. 

More  vivid  lights,  more  solemn  ftbadM, 

Such  limits  seemed  to  bring  ;  — 
My  portion  of  the  world  be  slul 

Framed  by  my  wedding  ring  I 
-^MacmiUan* 8  Magazine,  L.  C.  S. 


Thb  Best  Wat  to  Maks  Cpffbe. — 
Coffee  may  be  prepared  in  three  difierent  man- 
ners, either  by  filtration,  by.  inftiaion,  or  by  de- 
coction. Infusion,  according  to  Liebig,  often 
produces,  though  not  always  the  case,^good  cof- 
fee. When  the  operation  is  performed,  vis., 
when  the  boiling  water  is  poured  slowly  upon 
the  powdered  coffee,  the  drops  become  impreg- 
nated with  a  laige  quantity  of  air,  oxygeo  har- 
ing  by  this  sufficient  time  to  dilate  the  aromatic 
qualities,  and  even  destroy  them  entirely.  It  is 
Uierefore  necessary  in  sudi  a  case  to  make  use 
of  an  air-tight  vessel.  3y  filtration  the  water 
dissolves  but  7  to  10  per  cent,  of  matter  inatead 
of  20  to  21  per  cent,  of  the  berry,  and  the  lots 
consequently  rises  from  10  to  18  per  cent.  T!lie 
inftision  is  produced  by  boiBng  water  and  throw- 
ing into  it  coffee  which  has  been  ground,  imme- 
diately removing  the  vessel  containipg  it  ftom. 
the  fire  and  allowing  it  to  settle  fbr  five  or  six 
minutes.  This  method  gives  a  light-coloured 
but  very  aromatic  coffee.  Decoction.  This 
manner  is  prfndpally  used  in  the  East  It'pro- 
duces,  according  to  Liebig,  an  exquisite  bever- 
age. The,  pulverized  coffee  is  thrown  into  cold 
'vi^ter,  and  the  whole  is  placed  upon  the  fire 
until  it  begins  to  boil.  The  coffee  which  floats 
at  the  top  is  then  drunk  with  the  prepared 
liquid.  Many  persons  would  certainly  not  like 
to  see  their  cup  filled  with  the  brown  deposit  of 
the  powdered  cofiee ;  we,  therefore,  prefer  the 
following  method,  which  is  at  the  same  time 
an  infusion  and  a  decoction :  —  Take  the  same 
proportion  of  cofiee  and  water  as  yon  are  ao- 
customed  to  toe,  and,  which  depends  entirely 
upon  the  taste  of  the  customer,  bat  15  grams. 
of  coffee  will  produce  two  cups  of  modeisle 
strength.  The  berries  ought  to  be  ground  jost 
before  being  used.  Divide  the  powdered  ooffbe 
into  two  parts,  then  throw  about  three  parts  of 
it  into  cold  water,  and  let  it  boil  for  ten  miii^ 
utes ;  then  throw  in  the  small  remahiing  qnsB- 
tity  and  raise  it  immediately  from  the  fire,  cover 
it  and  allow  it  to  settle  for  about  fifteen  min- 
utes when  it  will  be  ready  for  use.  The  Ikfidd 
may  be  quickly  strained  through  mualhi,  if^tfae 
small  quantity  of  powder  fioating  at  the  top  is 
objected  to.  Coffee  thus  preparw  ooffht  to  be 
of  a  bright  brown  colour,  out  not  blade.  B  Is 
always  tiliick,  like  chocolate,  when  mixed  with 
water.    The  thickness  of  the  liquid  does  not 

Sroceed  from  the  small  quantity  of  coffiBe  whidi 
oats  at  the  top,  but  from  a  fatty  matter  ansUt- 
gons  to  butter,  of  which  powdered  oofibe  eea- 
tains  aboot  12  per  cent,  of  its  weight.  This  is 
the  best  method  for  obtaining  food  artiUs 
ooffbe.  Experimentalists  sometimes  do  not 
succeed,  but  they  may  be  certain  that  thex  wffl 
not  fkil  in  proving  tiie  truth  of  Baron  LfibM 
assertioos.  — If.d^iWi^  la  lAe  OmmMmh 
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From  tiie  Satardaj  Review. 
THB  JBASTERir   QUESTION. 

Onb  more  step  has  been  taken  to  the 
demolition  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  by  the 
eOBi|ml8or7  eyacnation  of  Belgrade.  The 
IWlush  flag  iSf  under  the  new  arrangenent, 
to  be  still  hoisted  on  the  fortress,  but  there 
is  little  to  regret  in  the  certainty  that  it 
will  not  float  there  long.  The  provincial 
independence  which  existed  under  the 
ikaaow  of  medissval  dynasties  is  too  ezcep- 
tioiud  to  survive  in  modern  Europe.  Eranee 
And  Germany  formerly  contained  counties 
and  dukedoms  which  were  connected  with 
the  down  only  by  an  elastic  bond  of  feudal 
allegiance.  In  one  kingdom  the  great  fiefs 
were  snccessively  annexed,  while  the  Ger- 
mao  King  became,  by  an  opposite  process, 
tiie  nominal  head  of  a  lax  Confederation. 
The  Sultan  has  long  been  imdergoing  the 
mdual  dissolution  which  proved  fatal  to 
the  power  of  his  former  Imperial  neighbour ; 
aad  De  sufiers  an  additional  disadvantage  in 
ike  hostile  feeling  of  his  vassals,  and  in  the 
iatrigoing  and  encroaching  policy  of  their 
ftreien  protector.  For  internal  enemies  he 
wonla,  with  the  aid  of  his  Mahometan  sub- 
jaets,  still  be  more  than  a  match  ;  but  it  is 
■ore  difficult  to  counteract  the  ambitious 
DRJects  of  Russia  since  instigation  of  rebels 
ass  been  sabstituted  for  periodical  invasions. 
The  Cretans  are  likely  to  Succeed  in  their 
eatarprise,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  Turk- 
wk  garrisons  from  Servia,  though  it  in  vol- 
Vis  no  material  loss,  is  a  confession  of  diplo- 
■atie  weakness.  Belgrade,  which  was  for- 
BMrly  important  as  a  defence  against  Aus- 
tria, has  for  many  years  served  only  as  a 
boandary-stone  to  remind .  Europe  that  the 
Turkish  firontier  had  not  yet  receded.  The 
ibroe  which  it  contained  might  ostensibly  be 
designed  to  take  a  Servian  insum>ction  in 
the  rear,  but  pratically  it  would  only  have 
piovided  an  enemy  with  hostages  who  could 
learcely  have  efiecti*d  their  ei^cape.  The 
Sfaeuation  proves,  not  that  liussia  culti- 
vates disaffection  in  Servia,  but  that  Aus- 
tria, after  long  resistance,  has  succumbed  to 
BoBsian  pressure.  Alkxandeu  I.  and 
KlCHOLAft,  with  good  reai?on,  regarded 
Prince  Mettehnicu  as  their  most  irrecon- 
eOable  enemy;  and  Prince  Sciiwakzen- 
aVBO,  after  aeeepting  Russian  assistance 
against  Hungary,  uttered  a  threat  of  gigan- 
tM  ingratitude  which  was  fully  performed 
tif  his  snecessors  in  1855  and  1856.  For 
mon  than  fifly  years  Austria  has  been  the 
aDy  and  protector  of  Turkey,  and  the 
ehaaga  of  system  which  is  indicated  by  the 


concurrence  of  the  Austrian  Government 
in  the  demand  of  concessions  to  Servia  and 
Crete  is  a  political  revolution. 

The  capacity  of  Baron  Beust  will  be 
tested  by  the  final  result  of  combinations 
which  at  present  apppear  to  be  bold,  con- 
sistent and  comprehensive.  All  the  recent 
measures  of  the  Austrian  Government  are 
inspired  by  a  determination  to  prepare  for  a 
decisive  struggle  by  removing,  at  any  cost 
which  may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose,  all 
domestic  and  foreign  embarrassments.  The 
Constitutional  King  of  Hungary  has  en- 
tered his  capital  in  the  midst  of  plaudits 
which  had,  in  all  the  previous  course  of  his 
reign,  never  been  accorded  to  the  chief  of 
the  Austrian  Empire.  The  Diet  has  almost 
unanimously  voted  a  large  contingent  to  the 
army :  and  unless  new  difficulties  intervene, 
the  whole  power  of  a  warlike  kingdom  will 
be  disposaUe  for  a  future  Grerman  campaign. 
Baron  Beust  judiciously  abstained  from 
accompanying  his  Sovereign  to  Pesth,  lest 
it  might  be  suspected  that  the  head  of  the 
Vienna  Cabinet  interfered  with  the  counsels 
of  the  responsible  Hungarian  Ministers. 
Experience  will  prove  hereafter  whether  it 
is  possible  for  a  modern  ruler  to  govern 
two  independent  kingdoms ;  but  for  the  pre- 
sent, the  recognition  of  Hungarian  rights,  if 
it  has  dislocated  the  Empire,  at  least  secures 
to  Austria  a  powerful  and  loyal  ally.  If 
the  Western  provinces  can  be  conciliated 
with  equal  success,  the  recovery  of  an  in- 
dependent position  will  perhaps  allow  the 
Austrian  Grovernment  to  resume  its  tradi- 
tional policy  of  protecting  Turkey ;  but  in 
the  meantime  Baron  Beust  has  thought  it 
prudent  to  become  the  ally  and  instrument 
of  Russia.  The  Russian  sympathy  for  op- 
pressed compatriots  and  co-roligionists  m 
neighbouring  countries,  which  has  so  oflen 
disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  Turkey,  has 
lately  been  extended  to  some  of  the  Aus- 
trian provinces.  The  benevolent  solicitude 
of  the  Russian  Government  was  especially 
directed  to  the  relief  of  an^  political  and 
religious  grievances  which  might  be  felt  by 
t])c  mixed  population  of  Galicia.  As  Count 
Belcredi  and  his  colleagues  had  courted 
and  favoured  the  Poles,  Russian  priests  and 
political  agents  cultivated  the  discontent  or 
the  Ruthenian  peasantry,  and  there  was 
reason  to  fear  that  in  time  of  war  an  East- 
ern rebellion  might  be  stirred  up  while  the 
attention  of  Austria  was  absorbed  by  the 
necessities  of  a  Western  struggle.  The  un- 
scrupulous diplomacy  of  Russia  has  been  re- 
waraed  by  perfect  success  in  the  object 
which  probably  formed  the  motive  of  the 
agitation  in  Galicia.    Baron  Bsubt,  surren- 
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dering  unconditionally,  has  advised  the 
Turkish  Goyemment  to  abandon  Belgrade, 
and  to  concede  the  administration  of  their 
own  affairs  to  the  Christians  in  Crete.  He 
had  probably  received  an  assurance  that  the 
religious  and  national  rights  of  the  non- 
PoHsh  Galicians  should,  in  return,  be  con- 
signed to  temporary  oblivion.  The  Austrian 
Government  receives  the  additional  advan- 
tage of  provisional  relief  from  the  resjDonsi- 
bifity  of  Eastern  affairs.  Active  aid  to 
Kussia  in  the  dismemberment  ibf  Turkey 
would  involve  thankless  and  superfluous 
labour. 

While  France  is  waverinnj  between  jeal- 
ousy of  Russia  and  fear  of  losing  tlie  confi- 
dence of  the  Eastern  Christians,  the  Eng- 
lish Government  yields  to  a  pressure  whicli 
could  only  be  resisted  by  force.  Lord 
Derby  lately  anticipated  an  inquiry  of 
Lord  Rubbell'b  by  informing  the  House  of 
Lords  of  the  intended  surrender  of  Bel- 

frade  to  the  Servians.  He  also  stated  with 
ue  ofllcial  gravity  that  Lord  Lyons  had 
once  more  recommended  the  Porte  to  keep 
its  promises  to  its  Christian  subjects,  and 
that  the  Grand  Vizier  had  solemnly  en- 
gaged to  introduce  reforms  which  have  long 
since  been  prescribed  by  the  Sultan's  au- 
thority and  by  law.  The  Turks  are  to  be 
admonished  to  respect'  neighbours  whom 
they  despise,  and  the  Christians  are  in  turn 
to  forget  their  hereditary  hatred  of  their 
conquerors.  As  an  earnest  of  the  impartial 
favours  which  are  to  be  shared  by  merito- 
rious unbelievers,  a  Christian  functionary 
has  been  charged  with  the  pleasant  duty  of 
unravelling  the  puzzles  of  Turkish  finance. 
Similar  promotions  are  to  be  made  in  the 
various  provinces,  and  in  this  way  a  cork  is  to 
be  applied  to  the  leakage  of  the  Eastern 
sieve.  The  English  Ambassador  could  not 
but  express  his  satisfaction  with  the  liberal 
assurances  of  the  visibr,  and  Lord  Derby 
and  Lord  Russell  exchanged  congratula- 
tions at  the  attainment  for  the  hundredth 
time  of  a  verbal  result  which  will  not  in- 
terrupt for  a  moment  the  machinations  of 
Russia.  As  the  country  is  not  disposed  to 
engage  in  a  second  Crimean  war,  it  is  per- 
haps judicious  to  profess  to  be  contented 
with  empty  phrases.  The  defection  of  Aus- 
tria renders  active  resistance  to  Kussia  for 
the  moment  almost  impossible  ;  and,  in  de- 
fault of  an  active  policy,  sanguine  politici- 
ans will  hope  the  best  from  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  Sclavonic  tribes  in  Northern 
Turkey,  and  from  the  growing  influence  of 
the  Greek  race  in  the  South.  The  Servi- 
ans, though  thev  are  but  partially  civilized 
and  few  in  number,  are  a  manly  and  war- 


like race,  with  heroic  traditions  of  their 
own,  and  possibly  they  may  be  capable  of 
forming  the  nucleus  of  a  nation.  Having 
enjoyed  real  independence  for  two  or  three 
generations,  they  will  perhaps  become  less 
hostile  to  the  Porte  when  their  sole  griev- 
ance is  removed  by  the  recall  of  the  Turkish 
garrisons  from  the  Servian  fortresses.  Their 
resources  are  wholly  inadequate  to  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Turkish  provinces,  although  in 
conjunction  with  the  highlanders  of  Monte- 
negro they  might  prove  formidable  auxiliar- 
ies to  a  Russian  army,  or  even  to  an  insur- 
gent force.  The  prospects  of  Servia  would 
be  brighter  if  European  politics  give  uncul- 
tivated races  time  to  rise  gradutdly  into 
civilization.  Democratic  constitutions  sud- 
denly imported  into  Greece  and  the  Danu- 
bian  Principalities  have  only  produced  an- 
archial  confiision,  and  the  altema^ve  of  be- 
coming a  Russian .  province  would  be  still 
more  undesirable. 

If  the  autonomy  which  is  demanded  ibr 
the  Greeks  meant  only  municipal  independ* 
ence,  it  might  perhaps  be  found,  in  some 
provinces,  not  incompatible  with  the  soveiv 
eignty  of  the  Porte.  The  Turks,  widi  all 
their  faults,  possess  in  a  high  degree  the 
Oriental  virtue  of  not  being  busybodies. 
Under  Turkish  rule  the  Greeks  were  ex- 
posed to  violence  and  injustice,  but  Jiot  to 
officious  meddling ;  and  consequently  tiber 
are  skilful  in  parochial  buriness,  shhaapi 
they  have  hitherto  failed  utterly  in  the  maii- 
asement  of  a  State.  The  most  competent 
observers  considered  that  the  chief  findt 
of  the  Gov  ton  men  t  of  Athens  has  connsted 
in  the  imitative  centralization  which  Im 
suppressed  local  independence ;  and  it  if 
possible  that  the  Islanders  of  Crete  mi^t 
thrive  better  under  a  Pasha  than  under  % 
King  of  the  Greeks,  if  they  were  secured  in 
the  possession  of  full  municipal  libertr. 
During  a  late  insurrection  in  Thesnly 
the  rebels  or  invaders  were  reAised  adai^ 
sion  to  a  Christian  village,  which  wae  mfp/aU" 
ently  not  sufficiently  sensible  of  the  gnev^ 
ances  of  Turkish  supremacy.  The  Ruoiaa 
proposal  of  extendmg  sel^^yemment  to 
the  Christians  in  all  the  European  prorioees 
would  be  impracticable  wherever  the  two 
hostile  races  occupy  the  same  districts.  It 
is,  in  fact,  obvious  that  the  demands  of 
Russia  would  not  serve  their  porpoee  if 
they  were  likely  to  be  conceaed.  ^Ilie 
wildest  credulity  can  scarcely  accept  the 
pretence  of  religious  mnpathy  wbi^ 
faintly  colours  a  policy  or  usurpation  and 
aggrandizement  Incidentally  tne  Kmbm 
(^vernment  may  wish  to  organixe  tli 
Christian  clients  before  the  find  itruggle 
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for  tbe  control  of  tbe  Danube  and  the  pos- 
session of  Constantinople.  Without  the 
aetiTe  aid  of  Russia,  the  Christian  popula- 
tion would  almost  certainlj-  be  defeated  in 
ike  internecine  struggle  with  the  united 
Mahometan  force.  The  sick  man  will  be 
long  in  dying  unless  the  operations  of  na- 
ture are  aided  by  timely  strangulation. 


From  the  Saturday  Review. 
THB  NORTH-GERMAN  PARLIAMENT. 

Ik  these  days,  when  the  Englieh  Ministry 

appears  in  so  poor  a  light,  when  there  is  so 

mneh  weakness  and  vacillation,  and  such  a 

total  want  of  anything  like  statesmanship 

in  those  who  have  the  guidance  of  what 

Mr.  Bbight  calls  the  "'  Mother  of  Parlia- 

nents,"  it  is  instructive  to  turn  to  North 

Germany,  and  watch  the  career  of  a  min- 

irter  who,  with  all  his  faults,  can  lead  men, 

qui  impress  large  views  on  common  minds, 

•ad,  knowing  what  he  wants,  can  get  it. 

CcNint  BI83IARK  is  by  no  means  a  hero. 

Debating  societies  would  pronounce  that  he 

certainly  is  not  a  goo<l  man,  and  probably  is 

not  a  great  man.     But  he  indisputably  is  a 

TOT  considerable  Minister,  and  a  masterly 

feider  of  Parliaments.     Uis   management 

of  the  new  Parliament  of  North  Germany 

bas  been  in  many  ways  admirable,  aud  has 

been  cha^cteiized  by  that  peculiar  quality 

of  thought  and  conduct  which  divides  state- 

Uttiuhip  from  mere  political   ability.     Uis 

DU)de6t  treating  the  various  questions  which 

Wcessarily  force  themselves  on  him  at  the 

OJitiet  is  well  worthy  of  attentive  considera- 

*W»il.^    On  large  and  remote  questions  he  is 

®*otjous,  courteous,  and  yet  farm  in  his  pat- 

wtism.     On  near  questions,  which  divide 

An^  haunt  the  minds  of  his  hearers,   he  is 

'••olute,  boM,  anrl  even  arrogant.     On  open 

^D^tions,  on  questions  ot  the  iuture  of  Ger- 

?*^y,  on  questions   tli.it  pre^^ent  themselves 

"a  many  ways,  liowever  va^iucly,    to    the 

^ipds  of  thoj'e  whom  he  is  leading,  he  is 

aeither    eneourauing     nor     discouraging, 

^tber  great  nor  Miiall.     He  looks  only  at 

J*t  which  for  the  moment  is  practical,  and 

""'^sall  around  him  to  confine  theuiselves 

^  the  sphere  of  that  which  is  immediately 

I**ihle.     IVussia  is  now   a   great    Power, 

•*ond  perhaps)  to  none  in    Europe.     Her 

■•W  position  brings  lier  into  new  relations 

^b  her  great  neighbor?.     She  has  to  con- 

■te  Tery  carefully  how  sue  stands  towards 


Russia  and  towards  France.  As  to  Russia, 
Count  BiSMARK  seems  perfectly  easy.  He 
ddes  not  fear  that  Russia  will  quarrel  with 
the  only  power  which,  if  it  got  hold  of  more 
of  Poland,  could  keep  it  Towards  France 
he  is  neither  defiant  nor  humble.  He  ex- 
tends the  courtesy  of  an  equal  to  an  equal ; 
and  if  he  feels,  as  he  must  feel,  a  keen  thrill 
of  exultation  at  finding  a  French  Minister 
candid  enough  to  avow  that  the  Battle  of' 
Sadowa  cost  France  a  pang  of  bitter  hu- 
miliation, he  does  not  show  that  he  is  sensi- 
ble of  his  triumph.  He  is  studiously  mod- 
erate in  speaking  of  Limburg  and  Luxem- 
burg. He  would  not  for  the  world  coerce 
a  little  Power  like  Holland.  He  has  no 
wish  to  wound  the  susceptibilities  of  France. 
If  the  people  of  Limburg  and  Luxemburg 
do  not  wish  to  belong  to  the  Confederation 
of  North  Germany,  he  is  the  last  man  to 
trifie  with  their  feelings.  He  is  quite  content 
that  things  should  go  on  quietly  as  they  are, 
and  that  no  ofience  should  be  given  to  any 
one,  more  especially  as  Prussian  troops  al- 
ready garrison  the  fortress  of  Luxemburg  ; 
and  to  keep  things  tjuiet  is  really  to  get  all 
he  desires.  If  he  is  aware  that  France  is 
meditating  schemes  adverse  to  Prussia,  he 
betrays  neither  knowledge  nor  fear  of  them. 
It  is  said  that  the  Emp&rob  is  planning  a 
Confederation  of  his  own,  and  that  he  in- 
tends, if  possible,  to  gather  the  States  adja- 
cent to  France  under  his  winor,  just  as  Prus-  ■ 
sia  has  got  under  her  protection  the  minor 
States  of  North  Germany.  It  is  by  no 
means  impossible  that  France  may  think  it 
feasible  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  Bel- 
gium and  Switzerland,  like  that  which 
Prussia  has  concluded  with  Saxony.  But 
if  Count  BiSMARK  sees  that  this  is  possible, . 
he  does  not  seem  afraid  of  it  He  quietly 
pursues  his  own  way.  It  appears  that  long 
ago  he  concluded  treaties  with  Baden  and 
Bavaria,  by  which,  in  case  of  war,  the  re- 
sourses  of  these  two  States  were  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  Prussia.  He  has  been  act- 
ing, while  others  have  only  been  thinking' 
of  acting ;  and  he  feels  that  he  can  afford 
to  be  magnanimous,  and  can  take  things 
coolly,  whatever  may  be  plotted  or  imag- 
ined against  him. 

In  the  little  doubtful  questions  of  home 
politics,  however,  Count  Bismark  assumes 
a  very  different  tone.  He  is  just  the  man 
to  snub  Poles  and  Danes  and  their  adher- 
ents. The  woes  of  Poles  and  D.mes  are  by 
no  means  imaginary,  and  they  may  easily 
confuse  the  minds  of  more  sensitive  and 
more  dubious  men.  Ought  the  Prussian 
Poles  to  belong  to  the  Confe<leratton  of 
North  Germany  ?     Have  not  the  -  Danes  of  • 
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Kortii  Schleswi^  a  sort  of  European  title 
to  be  left  to  live  and  die  under  which 
King  thej  please  ?  The  arguments  that  eo 
to  prove  that  Prussian  Poles  ought  to  be 
left  out  of  the  Confederation  and  that  the 
Danish  Schleswigers  ought  to  belong  to 
Dennark  are  excellent  arguments,  and  emi- 
nently calculated  to  puzzle  a  Grerman  Par- 
liament man  new  to  public  life.  It  is  true, 
he  might  saj  to  himself,  that  these  Poles  are 
Prussian  subjects;  and  if  Prussia  did  not 
make  their  ancestors  her  subjects  in  a  very 
equitable  way,  it  is  too  late  to  repair  the 
mischief.  They  cannot  be  Poles  if  they 
cease  to  be  Pmsiians  ;  they  could  only  be 
Russians,  and  this  would  be  a  worse  fate 
than  that  which  they  now  endure.  But 
they  have  nothing  to  do  with  Germany  as 
apart  from  Prussia.  They  are  of  a  differ- 
ent race,  talk  a  different  language,  belong 
to  a  different  religion  from  that  which  pre- 
vails in  North  Germany  —  why  should  they 
be  made  to  enter  a  North^German  Confed- 
.  oration  ?  Count  Bibm ark's  answer  is  very 
simple.  His  answers  always  are  very  simple. 
He  only  replies  that  they  are  to  belong  to 
the  North  German-Confederation  because 
it  suits  Prussia  that  they  should  so  belong. 
Prussia  has  no  notion  of  holding  herself  out 
jas  a  composite  State  like  Austria.  She  is 
xnot  going  to  have  a  diamond  edition  of 
IHungary  —  a  province  which  she  acknowl- 

*  edges  not  to  be  German,  and  which  Ger- 
maat  may  insist  on  keeping  out  of  Ger- 

:  many.     She,  with,  all  her  territories,  all  her 
resources,  and  all  her  inhabitants,  is  the 

*  head  of  Germany ;  and  she  will  not  for  a 
>  moment  endure  that  the  Poles  should  make 
■  h6r  headship  weaker,  her  resources  smaller, 
:  and  her  claim  to  govern  Germany   more 

*  disputable.  Then,^  agAioi  the  Schleswig 
.  Danes  seem  to  have  a  good  case ;  and  the 
;  grievances  of  these  Danes  have  attracted 

the  attention  of  the  new  Parliament     They 
» consider  themselves  wronged,  and  therefore 
they  cry  out-;  but  they  consider  they  have 
'  with  tiiem  something  much  more  powerful 
than  justice.     They  have  a  sort  of  Euro- 
pean guarantee.  France  more  especially  has 
piqued  herself  on  having  secured  them  the 
rignt  of  deciding  their  own  fate  by  a  vote. 
This  pretension  of  France  is   treated    by  i 
Count    BisMAKK   with  the  most  sublime  | 
<  contempt.     He  does  not  recognize  France  i 
:  in  the  matter  at  all.    The  en<;affement  of 
Prussia  was  with  Austria,  and  with  no  one 
else.    He  owns  that  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria has,  if  he  pleases,  a  right  to  interest 
I  himselt  in  the  fate  of  the  Danish  Schleswigers. 

*  Only  he  gives  the  Emperor  plainly  to 
I  understand .  that  he  will  do  these  Danes 


extremely  little  good  by  interesting  .himself 
about  them.  In  detemiining  their  fiUe, 
Prussia,  as  Count  Bismark  announces,  will 
only  consider  what  it  will  suit  her  thmt 
they  should  have.  She  is  not  ^ng  to  let 
her  own  interests  be  prejudiced.  She  has 
no  notion  of  being  obliged  to  conquer  Diip- 
pel  again.  The  case  of  the  Danes  therefore 
comes  to  this.  No  one  can  interfere  on 
their  behalf  except  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria. He  has  had  about  enough  of  inter- 
fering adversely  to  Prussia,  and  if  he  did 
interfere  he  could  do  the  Danes  no  possible 
good.  The  Danes  therefore  are  disposed  of 
as  happily  as  the  Poles  are,  and  Count 
Bismark  and  the  Parliament  are  free  to 
attend  to  German  matters. 

Count  Bismark  has  apparently  overcome 
all  serious  opposition  to  nis  scheme,  and  he 
has  done  so  by  convincing  every  ooe^ 
whether  friend  or  enemy,  that  the  only 
practical  thing  is  to  approve  hisschenieand 
make  the  best  of  it.  He  has  conquered  his 
adversaries  by  forcing  them  to  look  to  one 
thing,  and  to  one  thing  only  —  to  the  prae- 
tical  possibilities  of  their  position.  To  all 
the  ODJections  urged  against  his  plan,  to  all 
the  ingenious  amendments  suggested,  to  all 
the  appeals  to  principles  made  against  him 
and  his  measures,  he  has  replied  that  the 
projected  Constitution  must  be  acoepied  or 
abandoned ;  and  that,  if  abandoneo,  there 
is  no  prospect  of  a  different  Constitiitioii 
being  offered  except  after  a  new  pditieal 
stru^e  between  the  States,  and  alter  a 
most  deplorable  waste  of  precions  time. 
This  is  exactly  what  a  new  P^Hiament 
wants  to  have  said  to  it.  It  wants  some 
limit  of  discussion  imposed  upon  it. 
When  there  are  no  Parliamentary  tra- 
ditions, no  accepted  leaders  of  parties,  no 
clear  ideas  of  national  expediency  as  tested 
by  experience,  there  is  a  very  great  advan- 
tage in  a  popular  assembly  having  a  definite 
issue  put  before  it,  and  in  its  leader  confin- 
ing its  attention  to  the  rejection  or  adopt- 
ion of  a  proposal  that  will  bear  neither  seri- 
ous delay  nor  serious  modification.  On  ooe 
or  two  points  Count  Bismark  has  imren 
way.  He  has  eonsented  that  the  mihtary 
budget  should  only  be  fixed  for  three  years, 
so  that  the  Parliament  may  hope  to  Imto 
some  day,  before  long,  a  greater  eon- 
trol  over  the  policy  of  the  Confederation 
that  it  can  pretend  to  have  now.  Bat  he 
will  not  for  a  moment  suffer  any  alteratkm 
in  the  main  features  of  his  scheme ;  and  the 
Deputies  fall  into  his  views,  not  only  be- 
cause they  cannot  help  themselves,  bat  be- 
cause they  see  that  Count  BibMABK  is 
right    Count  Bisicark  has  so  often  pot 
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down  the  Pnusian  Liberals,  has  bebayed  so 
airqgvitly  to  them,  and  has  acted  so  re- 
peatedlj  m  defiance  of  their  wishes,  that  it 
It  eaqr  to  forget  that  he  has  also  done  some- 
thiQc  of  which  they  most  approve,  indepen- 
denuy  of  that  exaltation  of  their  country 
which  must  go  &r  to  wipe  out  his  of- 
fences in  the  mind  of  every  Prussian.  In 
the  first  place,  he  has  won  a  great  victorr 
over  the  small  States.  The  new  Confed- 
eration mutt  have  been  in  the  highest  de- 
gree distasteful  to  many  of  these  ;  and  if 
the  Liberals  are  in  some  respects  obliged  to 
adopt  the  proposed  Constitution  against 
their  will,  so  also  are  many  of  the  minor 
puinces.  The  victory  which  Count  Bi&- 
M ARK  18  winning  is  therefore  a  victory  not 
flo  much  over  the  Liberals  as  over  their  old 
enemies,  the  petty  Sovereigns ;  and,  when 
people  are  beaten,  it  is  always  refreshing  to 
know  that  some  other  people  whom  tbev 
kate  are  beaten  still  more  severely.  And, 
in  the  next  place,  the  Liberals  must  per- 
ceive that  Count  Bismark,  by  leading  his 
own  party  afler  his  own  fashion,  has  quite 
cha|Qged  the  tone  and  temper  of  the  Conser^ 
retives.  He  has  given  them,  at  any  rate 
lor  a  time,  new  views  and  new  aims.  He 
liberalized  them  for  a  moment,  however 
enperficial  their  liberalism  may  be.  They 
are  no  longer  content  with  mere  stagnation, 
and  with  a  senseless,  bitter  oppoedtion  to 
everything  that  does  not  find  favour  in  the 
melancholy  world  of  the  Prussian  aristoc- 
ney.  This  is  a  great  thing  to  have 
achieved,  and  the  Prussian  Liberals  are  sensi- 
ble of  it,  and  they  know  that  they  have  to 
thank  Count  Bismark  for  it.  If  they  do 
not  love  him,  they  have  leamt  to  do  some- 
thing more  than  tolerate  him ;  and  no  one 
wbolooks  at  what  he  has  done  for  them  and 
for  his  country  can  say  they  are  wrong. 


Form  the  Satardajr  Review. 
LEISURE. 

The  cultivation  of  leisure  as  an  art  seems 
to  be  in  danger  of  dying  out  amon<;st  us, 
jaot  so  much  for  want  of  appreciation  of  its 
walue,  which  in  theory  at  1i*ast  we  are  more 
likely  to  exaggerate  than  to  under-estiinate, 
Imtfor  want  of  its  being  fj;enerally  recog- 
vited  as  an  art  which  comes,  not  by  nature, 
bat/ by  practice.  Busy  people  are  apt  to 
think  that  you  have  only  to  take  away  busi- 
and  what  remains  will  be  leisure.    But 


daily  experience  shows  that  this  is  by  no 
means  the  case.    Life  is  composed  of  an 
elastic  material,  and  wherever  a  solid  piece 
of  business  is  removed,  there  the  surround- 
ing atmosphere  of  trifles  rushes  in  as  cer- 
tainly as  the  air  into  a  bottle  when  you 
pour  out  its  contents.    If  you  wish  to  ez- 
naust  the  air  from  any  given  spot,  you  must 
enclose  it  in  a  vessel  of^texture  as  firm,  and 
as  carefully  secured,  as  can  be  required  for 
the  protection  of  the  most  precious  and  del- 
icate substance;  and  most  people  have  to 
guard  an  hour's  leisure  by  as  strong  a  bar- 
rier of  resolution  and  precaution  as  can  be 
needed  for  hours  of  study  or  business.    In- 
deed hours  of  business  or  study  in  a  meas- 
ure guard  themselves,  but  leisure  has  no 
natural  protector  except  sleep,  which  robs 
it,  in  exchange,  of  half  its  charms  and  all 
its  individuality.    You  can  no  more  calcu- 
late upon  finding  the  possession  of  leisure  in 
connexion  with  a  life 'of  small  amount  to 
the  outer  world,  than    upon  its  being  a 
necessary  accompaniment  of  great  and  im- 
portant   occupations;    indeed    the    latter 
would  be  the  safer  presumption  of  the  two. 
The  power  of  entirely  lavmg  aside  business 
and  marking  off  intervals  of  complete  re- 
laxation is.  Tike  the  power  of  taking  sleep 
at  will,  connected  both  as  cause  and  effect 
with  great  powers  of  working  hard.    It  is 
most  severely  tried  by  a  life  without  neces- 
sary   occupations.      In  such   a   life  there 
are  no  natural  barriers  to  stem  the  tide  of 
trivial  interruptions  and  distractions,  from 
within  and  from  without,  which  are  as  great 
a  hinderance  to  lebure  as  to  business.    A 
man    whose    life    is    spent  in  conducting 
affairs  of  large  national  importance  will  of- 
ten sit  for  an  hour  talking,  with  a  perfectly 
disengaged  mind,  upon  some  trivial  matter 
of  domestic  interest;  while  a  lady  who  lives 
upon  her  sofa,  and  has  no  creature  depend- 
ent  upon  her,  will  tell  you  that  she  has 
waited  week  after  week  for  leisure  to  ans- 
wer a  note.      And  this  is  not  necessarily 
either  a  false  pretence  or  a  morbid  fancy. 
It  is  a  form  of  weakness.    Method  no  doubt 
facilitates  the  closer  packing  of  the  hours, 
and  the  quality  of  their  cont(?nts  will  vary 
according  to  each  person*s  montal  calibre  ; 
but  the  quantity,  whether  of  business  or  lei- 
sure, which  can  be  compressed  into  them 
depends  chiefly  on  nervous  energy.     Peo- 
I  pic  who  have  but  a  small  or  an  intermittent 
supply  of  this  have  really  a  smaller  quantity 
I  of  life  than  others,  whatever  may  be  the 
space  over   which  it  is  spread ;   and  the 
more  brains  and  method   they   have,  the 
more  clearly  will  they  recognise  the  impos- 
sibility of   increasing    (beyond  a  certain 
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point)  the  (juantit^  of  their  activity  within 
any  given  time  without  injury,  not  only  to 
its  quality,  but  in  the  long  run  to  the  actual 
amount  accomplished.  They  absolutely  re- 
quire vacant  intervals  in  which  to  allow  for 
the  replenishing  of  their  stock  of  energy. 
Their  hours  of  activity  are  like  bits  of  chi- 
na, which  must  be  packed  separately  in  a 
treat  deal  .of  hay  or  wadding ;  and  their 
ours  of  leisure  are  like  some  kinds  of 
plants,  which  will  not  blossom  freely  unless 
set  in  plenty  of  space  and  in  a  rich  light 
soil. 

These  assertions  of  course  imply  a  dis- 
tinction, which  will  be  readily  admitted, 
between  leisure  and  mere  inaction.  Indeed 
the  difference  between  business  and  leisure  is 
not  really  either  Ui  the  nature  or  the  amount 
of  the  things  done,  but  in  the  pace  at  which 
they  are  done,  and  in  the  manner  of  doing 
them.  The  most  important  transactions 
mav  be  carried  on  in  a  leisurely  manner, 
and  those  studies  which'  are  supposed  to  be 
par  excellence  the  employment  of  leisure 
hours  may  be  converted  (by  an  impending 
examination  for  instance)  into  business  of 
the  most  pressing  and  arduous  kind.  Lei- 
sure corresponds,  not  to  emptiness,  but  to 
spaciousness ;  it  is  opposed,  not  to  quantity, 
but  to  crowding  of  ^flairs;  and  as  the 
largest  room  conveys  no  impression  of  spa- 
ciousness, except  by  means  or  the  proportion 
between  it  and  the  furniture  ana  other 
things  which  it  contains,  so  the  greatest 
quantity  of  spare  time  gives  no  sense  of  lei- 
sure until  it  IS  occupied  by  some  pursuit  for 
which  it  affords  ample  opportunity. 

The  perfection  of  leisure,  that  state  of 
things  in  which  any  pursuit  expands  to  its 
fullest  beauty  and  perfection,  depends  up- 
on three  conditions.  The  first  and  most 
obvious  is  such  abundance  of  time  for  the 
pursuit  in  hand  as  shall  leave  no  tempta- 
tion even  to  hurry  over,  much  less  actually 
to  abridge  or  omit,  any  of  its  details.  For 
this  reason  we  rarely  enjoy  the  true  flavor 
of  leisure  when  engaged  in  the  serious  cul- 
tivation of  any  science  or  art.  The  feeling 
which  such  serious  aims  tend  to  produce  is 
that  "  art  is  long  and  life  is  short,"'  and  this 
is  the  very  opposite  feeling  to  that  of  a 
mind  really  at  leisure.  The  very  essence 
of  leisure  is  a  luxurious  sense  of  a  boundless 
superabundance  of  time.  It  is  the  sense  of 
the  infinity  of  time  as  opposed  to  the  sense 
of  the  infinity  of  the  objects  of  knowledge 
or  pursuit.  And  this  will  naturally  be  en- 
hanced by  occupation  in  employments  lim- 
ited enough  to  be  not  only  calmly  carried 
on,  but  calmly  and  fully  completed.  In 
any  art,  however,  it  is  possible  (and  where 


perfection  is  manifestly  unattainable  it  may 
oe  easy)  so  to  limit  one's  aims  as  fo  ex- 
change the  eagerness  of  aspiration  for  a  lei- 
surely pursuit.  And  although  the  acdve 
f>rosecution  of  such  studies  may  be  general- 
y  incompatible  with  perfect  leisure,  yet 
their  effect  on  the  mind,  and  the  tastes 
which  they  foster  and  stimulate,  are  highly 
favorable  to  its  enjoyment.  The  second 
condition  necessary  to  the  perfection  of 
leisure  is  that  the  matter  upon  which  it  ia 
spent  be  regarded,  not  as  a  means,  but  as 
an  end.  That  state  of  mind  in  wluch  the 
book,  the  musical  performance,  the  walk  in 
the  country,  or  the  conversation  with  a 
friend,  or  whatever  else  may  be  the  occu- 
pation of  the  hour,  is  read,  listened  to,  or 
gone  through,  for  the  sake  of  an  ulterior 
object,  is  not  true  leisure.  As  a  certain 
singleness  of  effect  is  necessaiy  to  the  per- 
fection of  any  work-  of  *art,  so  sinffleness  of 
interest  is  necessary  to  the  perfection  of 
leisure.  It  is  quite  as  certain  that  what  is 
done  as  a  means  to  an  end  will  be  always 
liable  to  be  sacrificed,  or  at  least  curtailed, 
for  the  sake  of  that  end,  as  it  is  that  what 
is  done  in  too  short  a  time  will  be  done  in 
a  hurry.  And  no  hours  deserve  the  name 
of  leisure  of  which  the  contents  are  in  any 
wav,  or  for  'any  purpose,  cramped  or  cnr- 
taifed.  And  besides  this,  the  mere  strain 
upon  the  mind  of  any  ulterior  aim,  the 
mere  fact  of  the  complication  of  feelins 
which  it  introduces,  destroys  the  play  and 
freedom  and  beauty  of  real  leisure.  And  thw 
brings  us  to  the  third  condition  of  which 
we  have  spoken  —  namely,  that  the  mind 
itself  be  at  a  certain  happily  pitched  deme 
of  tension,  neither  overstrained  nor  r^ax- 
ed,  but  elastic,  ready  to  vibrate  to  every 
breath  of  pleasure,  of  association,  of  emo* 
tion  —  not  pre-occupied  so  as  to  be  insensi- 
ble to  suggestions  from  without,  nor  in- 
dolent so  as  to  be  unready  to  respond  to 
them.  Such  elasticity  implies  a  healthy 
state  of  mind,  and  a  due  supply  of  nervons 
energy.  This  accounts  for  the  curious  con- 
trast to  which  we  have  already  referred, 
between  the  faculty  of  being  at  leisure 
which  is  often  seen  in  busy  people,  and  the 
verv  common  want  of  it  in  those  who  have 
nothing  to  do.  Too  little  work  is  as  filial 
as  too  much  to  that  lightness  and  alacrity  of 
spirit  which  are  needed  for  the  converskm 
of  spare  time  into  hours  of  leisure  worthy 
to  be  so  called.  And  the  same  fact  aff<HtM 
a  fairly  good,  if  not  quite  a  certain,  test  of 
the  way  in  which  health  is  being  affected 
by  hard  work.  A  man  can  scarcely  be 
very  seriously  overworked  Vho  b  able  keen- 
ly to  enjoy  a  holiday. 
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From  the  New  Kontlily  Uagazliie. 
ABOUT  CONSUMING  ONfi*S  OWN  SMOKE. 

▲  QUAINT  TBXT   PBAGTICALLT    APPUBD. 
BY  FBAVCI8  JAOOX. 

Thbbs  is  a  period  in  the  inner-life  histo- 
ry of  Mr.  Carljle's  great  clothes'-philoso- 
£her,  Tenfelsdrbckh  of  Weissnichtwo,  when 
it  passionate  soul,  aeitated  with  all  the 
pzoblems  of  this  imintelligible  world,  preci- 
pitated through  **  a  shivered  Universe/'  has 
only  one  of  three  things  to  propose  for  him 
to  do  next :  establish  himself  in  Bedlam ; 
take  to  writing  Satanic  Poetry ;  or  blow  out 
his  brains.  In  the  progress  towards  either 
of  which  consummations,  do  not  less  philo- 
sophical readers,  it  is  asked,  anticipate  ex- 
travagance enough  ;  "  breast-beating,  brow- 
beating (against  walls),  lion-bellowings  of 
blasphemy,  and  the  like,  stampings,  smitings, 
breakages  of  furniture,  if  not  arson  itself?" 
But  nowise  so  does  Teufelsdrbckh  deport 
him.  "  What  ra^ngs  and  despairings  so- 
ever Teufelsdrockh's  soul  was  the  scene  of, 
he  has  the  goodness  to  conceal  under  a  quiet 
opaque  cover  of  Silence."  The  first  mad 
paroxysms  past,  he  *'  buttoned  himself  to- 
gether," we  are  told ;  was  meek,  silent,  or 
spoke  of  the  weather  and  the  journals :  only 
by  a  transient  knitting  of  those  shaggy 
brows,  by  some  deep  flash  of  those  eyes  glan- 
cing one  knew  not  whethev  with  tear-dew 
or  with  fierce  fire,  —  might  you  have  guess- 
ed what  a  Gehenna  was  within ;  that  a  whole 
Satanic  School  were  spouting,  though  inau- 
dibly,  there.  *^  To  consume  your  own  cho- 
ler,  as  some  chimneys  consume  their  own 
smoke ;  to  keep  a  whole  Satanic  School 
spouting,  if  it  must  spout,  inaudibly,  is  a  ne- 
gative yet  no  slight  virtue,  nor  one  of  the 
commonest  in  these  timef>."* 

The  very  head  and  front  of  this  offending 
in  the  Satanic  School,  Byron  himself,  has  he 
not  said, 

Existence  may  be  borno,  and  the  deep  root 
Of  life  and  sufferance  make  its  firm  abode 
In  bare  and  desolated  bosoms  :  mute 
The  camel  ItUiours  with  the  heaviest  load, 
And  the  wolf  dies  in  silence,  —  not  bestow'd 
In  vain  Mhoald  such  examples  he  :  if  they, 
Things  of  ignoble  or  of  savaj^e  mood, 
Endure  and  shrink  not,  wc  of  nobler  clay 
May  temper  it  to  hear,  —  it  is  but  for  a  day.t 

Byron  was  twitted,  however,  by  Dr.  Chal- 

*  Sartor  Keaartus,  book  il.  ch.  vi. 

t  Chlldc  Harold'*  Pilgrimagre,  canto  ir. 


mers,  with  having  wailed  upon  the  house- 
top.. 

Depend  upon  it,  said  Dr.  Johnson  to  Ben- 
net  Langton  —  and  he  was  constantly  say- 
ing the  same  thins  et  pour  catistf,  to  too  d^ 
monstrative  James  Boswell,  —  depend  upon 
it,  that  if  a  man  talks  of  his  misfortunes,  there 
is  something  in  them  that  is  not  disagreeable 
to  him ;  for  when  there  is  nothing  mit  pure 
misei^,  there  never  is  any  recourse  to  the 
mention  of  it*  To  Bosweu  the  D^.  writes  in 
1. 778 :  '*  When  any  fit  of  anxiety,  or  gloom- 
iness, or  perversion  of  mind,  lays  hold  upon 
you,  make  it  a  rule  not  to  publish  it  by  eooH 
plaints,  but  exert  your  whole  care  to  hide  it : 
by  endeavouring  to  hide  it,  you  will  drive 
it  away.^t  A  year  and  a  half  later  he  re- 
news and  re-eniorces  t^  admonition  :  **  You 
are  always  complaining  of  melancholy,  and 
I  conclude  from  those  complaints  that  yon 
are  fond  of  it  No  man  talks  of  that  which 
he  is  desirous  to  conceal,  and  evezy  man 
desires  to  conceal  that  of  which  he  is 
ashamed.  Do  not  pretend  to  deny  it ;  mth 
nifestum  hahemus  jurem ;  make  it  an  inva- 
riable  and  obligatory  law  to  yourself,  neyer 
to  mention  your  own  mental  diseases.  .... 
.  .  From  this  hour  speak  no  more  about 
them."^  Next  year  Mr.  Bos  well  is  found 
pestering  himself  and  his  firiend  with  obsti- 
nate questionings  and  dismal  misgiyings  aU 
about  fixed  fate,  firee-wiil,  and  fore-knowl- 
edge absolute ;  and  an  impatient  epistle  from 
Johnson  opens  with  **  Dear  Sir,  —  I  hoped 
you  had  got  rid  of  all  this  hypocrisy  of  mi»- 
ery.  What  have  you  to  do  with  Liberty  and 
Necessity  ?  Or  what  more  than  to  hold  jovr 
tongue  about  it^g  _   . 

Horace  Walpole  professed  himself  an  ad- 
herent, on  principle,  to  the  ulent  system,  in 
times  of  trouble.  Nature  takes  care,  he 
says,  that  hopeless  grief  should  not  be  per- 
manent ;  "  and  I  have  seen,"  he  tells  Lady 
Ossory,  **  so  much  afi*ectati6n  of  lamentation 
where  little  was  felt,  and  I  know  so  well  that 
I  have  often  felt  most  where  I  haye  disocvr- 
ered  least,  that  I  will  profane  my  affectUMn 
to  my  lost  friend  I  with  no  ostentation.  •  •  • 
I  live  enough  in  solitude  to  indulge  all  mj 
sensations,  without  troubling  others.'f 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  manly,  uiis^eeled 
way,  adverts  at  the  close  of  one  of  hie  poems 
to  the  solace  the  composition  or*  it  had  a^ 
forded  him  in  hours  of  secret  depression  — * 

*  From  Langton'9  Johnsonlana. 
Johnson  to  Boswell)  Nov.  21.  1778. 
:  Ibid.,  AprtlS,  1780. 

tIMd.,  March  14,  1781. 
Mme.  da  Deffand. 
Walpole  to  the  Countess  of  Ossory,  Sept.  27, 
1780. 
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nmjBk  Nerat  woei  the  worid  has  never  known, 
Wlwn  on  the  wearv  night  dawnM  wearier  daj, 
And  bitterer  was  the  grief  deTonr'd  alone.* 

At  the  time  of  his  tevere  illness,  in  1819, 
wken  dictating  one  of  his  noTels  to  William 
L^Uaw,  the  physical  agony  he  endured  the 
wUle  made  it  a  marvel  to  his  amanuensis  — 
lEDd  to  a  second  one,  John  Ballantyne  — 
bow  ke  could  possibly  nerre  his  mind  to  the 
eiijEinicies  of  composition.  The  affectionate 
Lumaw,  as  Mr.  Lockhart  describes  the 
•esne,  implored  him  to  stop  dictating,  when 
lib  audible  suftering  filled  every  pause. 
••  KaT|  Willie,"  he  answered,  "  only  see  that 
Um  doon  are  ihs^.  I  would  fain  keep  all  the 
cry  as  well  as  all  the  wool  to  ourselves ;  but 
as  to  giving  over  work,  that  can  only  be 
when  I  am  m  woollen/'f  Miss  Martineau, 
in  ber  essays  written  from  a  sick-room,  de- 
dsras  that  she  knows  of  no  comfort,  at  the 
end  of  a  day  of  suffering,  comparable  to  that 
of  feeling  that,  however  it  may  have  been 
with  one's  self,  no  one  else  has  suffered,  — 
that  one's  fb^  have  dimmed  no  one's  sun- 
aiiine ;  "  and  when  this  grows  to  be  the 
nightly  comfort  of  weeks,  months,  and  years, 
it  Deeomes  the  most  valuable  element  in  the 
peace  of  the  sufferer,  and  lightens  his  whole 
ioi."  t  Pathetically  Mrs.  Browning  tells  the 
poet  Cowper's  story : 


4is(?ord  on  the  mnsic  fell,  and  darkness  on 
tb«  glory, 
And  ho#,  when  one  by- one,  sweet  sounds  and 

wandering  lights  departed, 
He  wore  no  less  a  loving  face  b^use  so  bro- 
ken-hearted. § 

The  French  moralist,  Vauvenargues,  is 

an  in  his  biography,  prematurely  closed, 

**  mdade,  mourant,  ne  se  plaignant  jamais 
d«rant  ses  amis."  So  of  Madame  Neckcr 
tlie  foremost  of  French  critics  tells  us  that 
**aie  seniibilit^- qui  se  contraignait  et  se 
refoolait  souvent  en  silence  et  avec  dou- 
leor,"||  went  far  to  a^  her  before  her  time. 
As  the  same  accomplished  writer  observes  in 
an  eesay  on  Les  Regret Sy  **  Les  natures  moins 
d^Ucatesou  moins  mai tresses  d'elle-mfemes 
ne  penvent  se  retenir  ;  il  en  est  qui  s*exha- 
lent  ea  propos  vifs  et  outrageants,  d'autres 
toament  au  tendre  et  4  Iwgie.  M.  de 
Chanteaubrland,'*  (to  illustrate  this  diversity 


*  Im4j  of  the  Lake,  eanto  vi. 

t  Lockhart'a  Life  of  Scolt,  ch.  xllr. 

X  Lite  in  the  8ick-room.     Kmmjts  bj  an  Invalid, 

f  Cowpef^s  Grave, 
1 8ainte-Benve. 


of  temperament  by  examples  from  a  politi- 
cal crisis  in  French  history)  **  ^latait  tout 
haut  avec  rage  et  menaces ;  M.  de  Marti^ 
nac  avait  des  bons  mots  et  des  soupirs ;  M. 
de  Serre,  emportant,  sa  blessure  au  foie  en 
silence,  s'en  sdlait  mourir  k  Naples."* 

When  Columbus  was  arrested  at  San  Do- 
mingo, and  put  in  irons  by  order  of  Boba- 
dilla,  he  conducted  himself  with  character- 
istic magnanimity  under  these  and  many 
like  injuries  heaped  upon  him.  There  is 
says  his  biographer,  a  noble  scorn  which 
swells  and  supports  the  heart,  and  silences 
the  tongue  of  the  truly  great  when  enduring 
the  insults  of  the  unworthy.  Columbus 
*^  bore  all  his  present  indignities  in  silence/'f 

Mrs.  Stowe  represents  in  Ednrard  Clayton 
one  of  those  natures  whose  fate  seems  to  be 
that  they  cannot  speak  of  what  they  suffer. 
It  is  not  pride  nor  coldness,  she  says,  but 
a  kind  of  fatal  necessity,  as  if  the  body  were 
a  marble  prison  in  which  the  soul  is  con- 
demned to  bleed  and  suffer  alone.    And  she 
accounts  it  ""  the  last  triumph  of  affection 
and  magnanimity  when  a  loving  heart  [in 
another]  can  respect  that  suffering  silence 
of  its  beloved,  and  allow  that  lonely  liberty 
in  which  only  some  natures  can  find  com- 
fort."t    Contrast  with  this  the  Dudley  Ven- 
ner  of  another  American  novelist  —  the  man 
of  acute  sensibility,  to  persons  of  whose  na- 
ture passive  endurance  is  the  hardest  of 
trials,  but  who  has  to  keep  all  to  himself  the 
terrible  secret  of  Elsie's  destiny.    **What 
made  it  still  more  a  long  martyrdom  was 
the  necessity  for  bearing  his  cross  in  utter 
loneliness.     He  could  not  tell  his  griefs.  He 
could  not  talk  of  them  even  with  those  who 
knew  their  secret  springs.  .  .  .  How  could 
he  speak  with  the  old  phyacian  and  the  old 
blacK  about  a  sorrow  and  a  terror  which  but 
to  name  was  to  strike  dumb  the  lips  of  Con- 
solation ?  "§      True  misery,  writes  one  of 
the    highest  thinking  and  deepest  feeling 
of  German  women,  is    ashamed   of   itself; 
hides  itself,  and  does  not  complain.     You 
may    know   it    by  that, '  she   says.  I       In 
the  words  of  one  who  by  various  ties  and 
affinities  was  almost  one  of  the  Lake  Poets : 


I  wear  a  smile  upon  my  lip, 
I  teach  my  voice  a  careless  tone, 

Mv  cup  of  woe  I  lightly  sip, 
^or  let  its  harsh  contents  .bo  known. 


♦  Caunerleii,  du  Lundi,  t.  tI.  p.  3.T2, 
t  Irving's  Life  and  Voytign  of  Colambus,  book 
xiii.ch    iv. 

t  Ored.  ch.  xxxviii. 

§  Elsie  Veaner,  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  ch. 
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I  will  not  droop  to  worldly  eyes 
As  if  my  grief  their  pity  crayes, 

Though  here*  I  breathe  my  lonely  sighs, 
Within  this  solemn  field  of  graves. 

For  mine  are  woes  that  dwell  apart. 

And  human  sympathy  reject ; 
Too  sacred  to  the  jealous  heart 

To  seek  compassion's  cold  respect.f 

There  are  a  good  many  symbols,  as  Dr. 
Holmes  has  it,  that  are  more  expressive  than 
words:  witness  his  mention  of  a  young  wife  of 
his  acquaintance,  who,  having  to  part  with  her 
husband  for  a  time,  did  not  write  a  mourn- 
ful poem ;  indeed,  she  was  a  silent  person, 
he  tells  us,  and  perhaps  hardly  said  a  word 
about  it ;  but#he  quietly  turned  of  a  deep 
orange  colour  with  jaundice.  **  A  great 
many  people  in  this  world  have  but  one  fonn 
of  rhetoric  for  their  profoundest  experiences, 
—  namely'  to  waste  away  and  die.:^*'  Like 
the  poet's  Valeria  who 

—Breathes  away  her  weary  days  and  nights 
Among  cold,  hard-eyed  men,  and  hides  behind 
A  quiet  face  of  woe.4 

Of  Lord  Lytton's  Adele  we  read,  that,  as 
she  never  complained,  and  as  the  singular 
serenity  of  her  manners  seemed  to  betoken 
an  equanimity  of  temperament  which,  with 
the  vulgar,  must  have  passed  for  indiffer- 
ence, her  sufferings  had  so  long  been  borne 
unnoticed,  that  it  ceased  to  be  an  effort  to 
disguise  them.||  One  of  Mr.  Dickens*s  auto- 
biographic heroes  bears  record,  of  a  dark- 
some period  in  his  chequered  career :  *'  That 
I  suffered  in  secret,  and  that  I  suffered  ex- 
quisitely, no  one  ever  knew  but  L  How 
much  I  suffered,  it  is  ...  .  utterly  beyond 
my  power  to  tc'll.  But  I  kept  my  own  coun- 
sel and  I  did  my  work.*'^  Byron  is  the  de- 
signed original  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  boy-hero, 
who,  constrained,  at  times  by  home  troubles, 
to  lock  himself  up  in  his  room  and  weep, 
would  at  any  rate  allow  no  witnesses  of  that 
weakness.  "  The?  lad  was  very  proud.  If 
any  of  the  household  passed  by  as  he  quitted 
the  saloon,  and  stared  for  a  moment  at  his 
pale  and  agitated  face,  he  would  coin  a 
smile  for  the  instant,  and  say  even  a  kind 
word,  for  he  was  very  courteous  to  his  infe- 
riors, and  all  the  servants  loved  him ;  and 
then  take  refuge  in  his  solitary  woe."**  An 


*  English  burial-irrnund  at  Oporto. 
t  Kdward  QuiUinau's  Toems,  p.  L'57. 
t  The  Autocrat  oftho  Breakfant-table,  p.  152. 
$  The  Second  Brother,  by  T.  Lovell   Beddoes, 
Act  I.  Sc.  2. 

H  Zanoni,  book  r.  ch.  ir. 
IT  David  Ck>pperfleld,  eh.  xi. 
♦•  Venetia,  ch.  xli. 


elder  master  of  the  sentimental  novel  in  lik 
manner  records  of  an  older  sufferer,  that  hii 
melancholy,  deep  as  it  was,  disturbed  noi 
the  circle  of  those  around  him,  so  that  fe 
observed  anything  peculiar  in  his  behaviour. 
**  But  he  holds  it  not  the  less  sacred  to  hi 
self;  and  oflon  retires  from  the  company 
those  whom  he  has  entertained  with  the 
good  humor  of  a  well-bred  man,  to  arrange 
the  memorials  of  his  much-loved  Emily,  and 
call  up  the  sad  remembrance  of  his  mmier 
joys."*  The  heroine  of  the  same  storj  thus 
refers,  in  one  letter  of  the  series,  to  her  joti^ 
frante  mother,  who,  suffering,  makes  no 
si^n:  **I  met  my  mother  in  the  parlour, 
with  a  smile  of  meekness  and  serenity  on  her 
countenance.  .  .  .  What  an  angel  this  wo- 
man is  I  Yet  I  fear,  my  friend,  she  is  a 
very  woman  in  her  sufferings."! 

Horace  Walpole  is  strenuous  in  his  admi- 
ration of  '*  poor  Lady  Suffolk's  "  represaon 
of  shows  of  grief  or  grievance.  **  one  bore 
knowingly  the  imputation  of  being  coTetont, 
at  a  time  that  the  strictest  economy  could 
by  no  means  pn'vent  her  exceedingr  her  in- 
come considerably.  The  anguish  ot  the  laai 
years  of  her  life,  though  concealed,  flowed 
i'rom  the  apprehension  "  of  debt  In  hie  ac- 
count of  her  last  hours,  he  checks  himself  in 
saying  that  she  complained  Of  pains  all  OTer 
her,  by  the  parenthesis,  interjected  at  tlM 
word  '*  complained  "  —  **  but  you  know  she 
never  did  complain.''^  To  another  corree- 
pondcnt  he  wntes  to  the  same  effect  -^  that 
her  f(>rtune,  always  less  than  was  supposed, 
of  late  years  was  so  diminished,  as  to  have 
broujjht  her  into  great  dilficulties.  ''Yet 
thev  were  not  even  suspected,  for  she  had  a 
patience  and  command  of  herself  that  pre- 
vented her  ever  complaining  either  of  for- 
tune or  illness.  "§  Of  another  ^  perfect  mar- 
tyr "  to  the  pains  of  rheumatism,  **  that  rerj 
amiable  unfortunate  Mrs.  Robinson"— the 
use  of  whose  lower  limbs  was  quite  cone, 
tind  who  was  carried  from  her  room  like  an 
infant,  yet,  ^*  had  the  nerve  to  control  her 
bodily  sufferings  "  in  a  remarkable  dome, 
Mr.  Boaden,  the  biographer  of  the  Kem- 
bles,  tells  Ui<,  that,  at  the  pleasant  partiei 
she  gave  in  St.  Jam^s's-place,  she ''  disduned 
to  intrude  upon  conversation  any  evidence 
of  pain  actually  suffered  at  the  moment.  So 
that  at  the  jest  of  others,  and  sometimet 
during  her  own  repartee,  the  countenance 
preserved  its  pleasant  expresdon,  while  a 
cold  dew  was  glistening  upon  the  forehead.*^ 

*  Henry  Mackenzie's  Julia  de  Rooblgne,  letter 
xxix. 

t  Ibid,  letter  ill. 

t  Wolpole  to  the  Earl  of  Straflbrd,  Jaly  29,1787. 
$  Walpole  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  July  SI,  HA'. 
II  Boaden'8  Life  of  Kemble,  U.  130. 
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Madame  de  Charri^re,  still  read  by  stu- 
dents of  French  literature,  and  an  eyer- 
memorable  name  in  the  career  of  Benjamin 
Constant,  is  said  by  a  distinguished  cntic  to 
haye  had  *'  une  yieillesse  assez  triste  et  aui 
renfermait  stoiquement  sa  plainte."*  Sne 
earned  out  in  person  the  self-restraint  de- 
scribed by  one  of  her  best  drawn  charac- 
ters :  t  ''La  plainte  commenc^e  meurt  sur 
mes  l^yres,  et  dans  1e  silence  auquel  je  me 
force,  mon  ftme  se  rafiermit."  To  apply 
what  is  said  of  Cordelia : 

It  seem'  she  was  a  queen, 
Over  her  passion  ;  who.  most  rebel-like, 
Sought  to  be  king  o'er  her.| 

Or  again,  a  stanza  from  In  Memoriam : 

You  thought  her  heart  too  far  diseased ; 
Tou  wonder  when  her  fancies  play 
To  find  her  gay  among  the  gay, 

Like  one  with  any  trifled  pleased.  § 

Or  one  from  Mrs.  Browning : 

But  in  your  bitter  world,  she  said, 
Face-joy's  a  costly  mask  to  wear. 
And  bought  with  pangs  long  nourished 

And  roandcd  to  despair. 
Griefs  earnest  makes  life's  play,  she  said.  || 

The  same  poetess  feelingly,  though  quaintly, 
depicts  the  effort  of  an  unhappy  young 
mother  to  hide  her  sorrow  from  her  child : 

It  is  not  wholesome  for  these  pleasure-plats 
To  be  so  early  watered  by  our  brine  .  .  . 
And  so  I've  kept  forever  in  his  sight 
A  sort  of  smile  to  please  him,  —  as  you  place 
A  green  thin^  from  a  garden  in  a  cup, 
And  make  believe  it  grows  there.lf 

Mr.  Thackeray,  in  his  story  of  Caroline 
—  since  expanded  and  completed,  no  longer 
as  a  shabby-genteel  story  —  describing  the 
hardships  of  her  early  life,  says  of  her  mis- 
ery that  it  was  dumb  and  patient,  and  such 
as  thousands  and  thousands  of  women  in  our 
society  bear,  and  pine,  and  die  of;  made  up 
of  sums  of  email  tyrannies,  and  long  indif- 
ference, and  bitter  wearisome  injustice, 
^  more  dreadful  to  bear  than  any  tortures 
that  we  of  the  stronger  sex  are  pleased  to 
cry  *A* !  cu  !  about.  In  our  intercourse  with 
the  world  ...  we  get  a  glimpse  behind  the 
scenes,  from  time  to  time,  and  alas  for  the 

^Portraitf  des  Femmes,  par  C .  A .  Sulnte-Beuve . 

i  Constance  in  the  Lettren  de  LauMnmne. 
King  Lear  Act.  IV.  Sc.  8. 
In  Memoriam,  $  ixv, 
D  The  Mask . 
V  Aurora  I^Igh,  book  vl. 


I  wretched  nature  that  appears  there  I— 
among  women  especially,  who  deceiye  eyen 
more  than  men,  haying  more  to  hide,  feeling 
more,  living  moi;^  than  we  -who  have  qui 
business,  pleasure,  ambition,  which  carries 
us  abroad.''*  Most  uneasy  may  ^e  the  fe- 
male head  that  wears  a  crown,  m  such  cases, 
deceiving  and  being  deceived ;  like  that  gen- 
tle Elizabeth  Alexejiona,  empress  of  Alex- 
ander I.,  of  whom  the  historian  tells  us,  that^ 
under  a  calm  and  serene  air,  and  the  occa- 
pations  of  a  life  entirely  devoted  to  deeds  of 
benificence,  she  concealed,  as  perhaps  only 
women  can,  a  heart  wasted  by  sorrow  and 
disappointment.  Mr.  Thackeray  is  copioofl 
of  illustrations  of  this  ^minine  self-restraint 
in  high  and  low.  Look  at  his  patient  Emmy 
in  "  Vanity  Fair,"  after  detailing  some  oi 
whose  griefs,  he  adds :  **  Nobody  ever  h'^ard 
of  these  griefs,  which  had  been  part  of  our 
poor  little  woman's  lot  in  life.  She  kept 
them  secret  from  her  father,  whose  improvi- 
dence was  the  cause  of  much  of  her  misery. 
She  had  to  bear  all  the  blame  of  his  misdo- 
ings, and  indeed  was  so  utterly  gentle  and 
humble  as  to  be  made  by  nature  for  a  vic- 
tim-l"  If  the  same  author's  Harry  Esmond 
divines  my  lady*s  sorrows  and  wrongs,  it  is 
only  through  his  affection  leading  him  easily 
to  penetrate  the  hypocrisy  under  which 
Lady  Castlewood  generally  chooses  to  ^o 
disguised,  and  see  her  heart  aching  while 
her  face  wears  a  smile.  ^*  'Tis  a  hard  task 
for  women  in  life,  that  mask  which  the 
world  bids  them  wear.  But  there  is  no 
greater  crime  than  for  a  woman  who  is  ill- 
used  and  unhappy  to  show  that  she  is  sa 
The  world  is  quite  relentless  about  bidding 
her  to  keep  a  oheerful  face ;  and  our  women, 
like  the  Malabar  wives,  are  forced  to  go 
smiling  and  painted  to  sacrifice  themselves 
with  their  husbands ;  their  relations  being 
the  most  eager  to  push  them  on  •  to  theii 
duty,  and,  under  their  shouts  and  applauses, 
to  smother  and  hush  their  cries  of  pain.*^ 
Even  at  the  stake,  pyre,  suttee,  it  behoyes 
them  to  consume  their  own  smoke. 

Tenderly  the  same  tender-hearted  master 

of  satire  remarks  of  Washington  Irving  and 

his  early,  irreparable  bereavement,  that  the 

yery  cheerfulness  of  his  long  after-life  adds 

to  the  pathos  of  that  untold  story.    "  To 

I  grieve  always  was  not  in  his  nature ;  or, 

I  when  he  had  his  sorrow,  to  bring  all  the 

I  world  in  to  condole  with  him  and  bemoan 

,  it.     Deep  and  quiet  he  lays  the  love  of  his 

heart,  and  buries  it ;  and  grass  and  flowers 


•  A  Shabbr-Oenteel  Storj,  ch.  i. 

t  Vanitj  Fair,  cb.  lix  . 

tUistorj  ofnenrj  Esmond,  th.  zl. 
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grow  over  the  scarred  ffround  in  due  time."* 
Dr.  ^Robertson  was  held  by  many  to  be  defi- 
cient in  warmth  of  heart,  because  he  was, 
on  principle  and  in  practice,  opposed  to  ex- 
hibitions of  sorrow.  In  ^iety  they  were 
altogether  misplaced  and  mistimed,  he  main- 
tained. In  the  words  of  his  biographer,  *^  he 
considered,  and  rightly  considered,  that  if  a 
person  labouring  under  any  afflictive  feel- 
ings be  well  enough  at  ease  to  go  into  com- 
pany, he  gives  a  sort  of  pledge  that  he  b  so 
far  recovered  of  his  wound,  or  at  least  can 
80  far  conceal  his  pain,  as  to  behave  like  the 
rest  of  the  circle.  He  held,  and  rightly 
held,  that  men  frequent  society  not  to  pour 
forth  their  sorrows,  or  indulge  their  unwieldy 
joys,  but  to  instruct,  or  improve,  or  amuse 
each  other  by  rational  and  cheerful  conver- 
sation."! If  a  man  be  gloomy,  says  Mr. 
Disraeli,  let  him  keep  by  himself:  no  one 
has  a  right  to  go  croaking  about  society,  or, 
what  is  worse,  looking  as  if  he  stifled*  grief. 
*'  These  fellows  should  be  put  in  the  pound. 
We  like  a  cood  broken  neart,  or  so,  now 
and  then ;  but  then  one  should  retire  to  the 
Sierra  Morena  mountains,  and  live  upon 
locusts  and  wild  honey,  not  *  dine  out '  with 
our  cracked  cores,  and  while  we  are  medi- 
tating suicide,  the  Gazette,  or  the  Chiltem 
Hundreds,  damn  a  vintage,  or  eulogise  an 
entrde."t 

Of  course  the  Sierra  Morena  mountains 
remind  us  of  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho 
Panza,  how  the^r  differed  on  the  expediency, 
if  not  the  practicability,  of  consuming  one's 
own  smoke ;  and  how  to  the  Don's  assur- 
ance that  if  he  did  not  complain  of  the  pains 
he  suffered,  it  was  because  knights-errant 
are  not  allowed  to  complain,  be  their  ex- 
tremity ever  so  great,  Sancho  answered,  in 
his  firank,  simple,  genial  way,  that,  f(Mr  ^all 
that,  he  should  be  glad  to  hear  his  worship 
oomplaii)  ^Aien  anything  ailed  him ;  adding, 
"  As  for  myself,  I  must  complain  of  the  least 
pain  I  feel,*'§  —  or  he  would  be  glad  to 
know  the  reason  why  not. 

DisUnguoj  in  such  matters,  was  Senac  de 
Meilhan's  cue:  *^Je  n'aime  point  k  me 
montrer  &  mes  amis  sous  un  cdt^  ddfavora- 

ble n  faut  done  cacher  ses  plaies, 

dissimulerlesgrandes  impuissances  detavie : 
la  pauvret^,  les  infirmites,  les  malheurs,  les 
mauvais  succ^s.  .  .  .  *  U  ne  faut    confier 

?ue    les    malheurs    eclatants,  qui  flattent 
amour  propre  qui  les  partage  et s  jr  associe."  H 


•Nil  Nisi  Bonum. 

t  I^ord  Brouifham'B  Llres  of  Men  of  Lettera :  Dr. 
Robertiion. 
1  Disraeli,  The  Yoaoff  Duke,  book  v.  oh.  i. 
^  Dob  Quixote,  ch.  vul. 
I  Portrait  de  liii-mftme. 


Both  in  sentiment  and  espreHioa  this 
veiy  French. 

So,  in  another  style,  is  the  exdamatioQ 
Melac  P^e  inoneof  Beaumarchais's  ^ 
tic  drameSy  when  a  sympathising  fi4end 
counselling  a  more  confidine  spirit ;  *'  Id 
ami,  Texp^rience  de  toute  nuk  vie  m'hnaa 
que  le  courage  de    renfermer   les  peim 
augumente  la  force  de  les  repousser ;  je 
sens  d^jk  plus  faible  avec  vous  que  daus  Ui 
solitude.''*    This   is   pretty   much,  agsin* 
what  Miss  Austen's  Elinor  feels,  in  her  tiiae 
of  trouble.     From  the  counsel  or  conTersa- 
tion  of  even  her  nearest  friends  she  knowi 
she  can  receive  no  assistance ;  their  tender- 
ness and  sorrow  must  add  to  her  diftreos, 
while  her  self-command  would  receive  en- 
couragement n^her  from  dieir  exaaipfo 
nor  from  their  praise.    ^*  She  was  stronger 
alone,  and  hw  own  good  sense  so  well  rap- 
ported  her,  that  her  firmness  was  as  un- 
shaken, her  appearance  of  cheerfVdnest  as 
invariable,  as,  with  regrets  so  poignant  and 
so  fresh,  it  was  possible  for  tiiem  to  be.  "^ 

Mr.  Trollope  is  effective  in  his  description 
of  the  demeanour  of  Lucy  Robarts,  in  her 
sore  distress  —  how  her  grand  and  slow  pro- 
priety of  carriage  lasted  her  until  ahe  was 
well  into  her  own  room.  There  are  animals 
who,  as  he  says,  when  they  are  ailine  in 
any  way,  contrive  to  hide  themselves,  a8nanh> 
ed,  as  it  were,  that  the  weakness  of  their 
suffering  should  be  witnessed.  *'  Indeed,  I 
am  not  sure  whether  all  dumb  animals  do 
not  do  so  more  or  less ;  and  in  this  respect 
Lucv  was  like  a  dumb  animal.  Even  in  her 
confidences  with  Fanny  she  made  a  joke  ef 
her  own  misfortunes,  and  spoke  of  her  beai^ 
ailments  with  self-ridicule.  But  now,  haT* 
ing  walked  up  the  staircase  with  no  hnrried 
step,  and  having  deliberatelv  locked  the 
door,  she  turned  herself  round  to  suffer  in 
silence  and  solitude  —  as  do  the  beasts  and 
birds."}  Like  one  in  a  poem  of  Chariotte 
Bronte's, 

Pale  with  the  secret  war  of  feeling. 
Sustained  with  courage,  mute,  yet  hM ; 
The  wounds  at  which  she  bled,  revsaUag 
Only  by  altered  cheek  and  eye. 
She  bore  in  silence.§  ....  • 


A  subject,  this,  with  which  Currer  Bell 
practically  conversant,  and  which  she  has 
treated  with  force  and  all  the  emphasis  «f 
earnest  iteration  in  more  than  one  of  hei^ 
works.     TiJce  **  Shirley  "  by  way  of 

•  Let  Deax  Amis,  Acie  ri.  Be.  7. 
t  Sense  and  Sensibility,  oh.  xzilL 
1  Fraralev  rar8onaff<&,  oh.  xxxi. 
$  Poemf  D7  Currer  Bell :  Mementos* 
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pie.  Ill  an  early  chapter  of  that  elaborate 
Mkary  ehe  fnctarefl  the  case  of  a  disa^^Kniitc^ 
'*  loTer  feminiDe  " — one  who,  ezpectiDg 
bread,  gets  a  stone,  and  most  break  her 
teeth  on  it,  not  rtiriek  because  her  nerree 
are  martyrised ;  who,  holding  out  her  hand 
Ibr  an  egg,  receiyes  a  scorpion,  yet  must 
•hoiw  no  consternation,  but  close  her  fingers 
firmly  on  the  gift,  let  it  sting  through  her 
nahn.  **  Never  mind :  in  time,  after  your 
nand  and  arm  have  swelled  and  quivered 
lope  with  torture,  the  squeezed  scorpion 
will  die,  and  yon  will  have  learnt  the  great 

k«on  how  to  endure  without  a  sob 

Nature  is  an  excellent  friend  in  such  cases ; 
saafioi^  the  Kps,  interdicting  utterance,  com- 
manding a  placid  dissimulation ;  a  dissimu- 
lation often  wearing  an  easy  and  gay  mien 
at  firrt,  settling  dpwn  to  sorrow  and  pale- 
nesi  in  time,  then  passing  away,  and  leaving 
a  eonvenient  stoicism,  not  the  less  fortifying 
because  it  is  half  bitter."*  Later  in  the 
work  we  read  of  Caroline  Helstone,  in  her 
njiery,  that  she  refused  tamely  to  succumb ; 
tllare  was  native  strength  in  her  girl's  heart, 
a*d  she  nsed  it  "  Men  and  women  never 
•iniggle  so  hard  as  when  they  struggle  alone, 
widiont  witness,  counsellor,  or  confidant ; 
unenconraged,  unadvised,  and  unpitied. 
■  "ICas  Helstone  was  in  this  position.  Her 
■offerings  were  her  only  spur ;  and  being 
Tery  real  and  sharp,  they  roused  her  spirit 
keenly.  Bent  on  victory  over  a  mortal  pain, 
•he  did  her  beet  to  quell  it  Never  had  she 
been  w>  busy,  so  studious,  and,  above  all,  so 
•ctive.''t 

So,  and  yet  not  so,  with  Shirlev  Keeldar, 
when  her  turn  comes.  Wasting  with  wretch- 
edness, she  scornfully  ridicules  the  idea  of 
ber  spirits  being  afiected :  she  makes  every 
lort  of  efibrt  to  appear  quite  gay,  and  is 
indignant  at  herself  when  she  cannot  snc- 
ceM ;  '*  brief,  self-spurning  epithets  burst 
fipom  her  lips  when  alone.  » Fool.  Coward  ! ' 
die  would  term  herself.  *  Poltroon  I'  nhe 
would  say :  *  if  you  must  tremble  —  tremble 
in  secret  Quail  where  no  eve  sees  yoii ! ' " 
That  lad  knew  Shirley  Keeldar  better  than 
most,  who  declared  his  belief  that,  if  she 
were  dying,  she  would  smile  and  aver, 
"Nothing  ails  me."}  The  Ellis  Bell  who 
wrote  "  Wurthering  Heights,"  —  the  Emily 
Bront«^  who  was  to  Charlotte  so  dear  in  sis- 
terhood and  so  near  in  genius  —  was  the 
eriginal  in  fact  of  this  portrait  in  fiction. ' 

•  Slilrlev,  ch.  vil. 
t  Shirley,  ch.  xl. 
X  Ibid.,  ch.  uvll!. 


From  the  tan^fm  Beribw. 
THE  OPEN  FOLAE  8£A.« 

Though  still  only  fbnr-and-thirty.  Dr. 
Hayes,  the  commander  of  the  last  American 
expedition  to  the  North  Seas,  has  had  con- 
siderable experience  in  Arctic  exploration. 
He  was  in  the  Polar  regions  in  1858,  and 
he  was  surgeon  to  Dr.  Kane's  expedition  in 
1856.      Dr.   Kane  being  now  dead.    Dr. 
Hayes  appears  to  have  succeeded  him  as 
the  leading  Transatlantic  investigator  of  the 
problems    so    jealously  .  kept    by  Nature 
amidst  the  snow  and  ice  of  the  extreme 
North.     He  is  not  yet  satisfied  with  the  ex- 
isting state  of  our  knowledge  of  this  inhos- 
pitaUe  region,  and  dreams  of  an  undiscov- 
ered land,  possiUy  peopled  by  races  of  which 
we  have  no  conception,  lying  beyond  the 
waves  of  the  open  sea  now  known  to  ex- 
tend beyond  the  vast  and  dreary  ice-belt 
which  girdles  that  part  of  the  globe.    It 
was  to  discover  this  land,  if  it  exist,  or  at 
any  rate  to  explore  the  open  sea,  that  Dr. 
Hayes  undertook  the  expiedition  which  he 
here  relates.    Though  not  entirely  success- 
ful, for  he  was  unable  to  embark  on  the  sea 
which  laves  the  Pole,  he  reached  its  shores, 
and  has  extended  still    farther   into  the 
North  our  knowledge  of  the  wild  and  awfiil 
lacds  which  lie  within  the  t^olar  Basin. 
Nearly  five  years  elapsed  between  the  re- 
turn of  the  Kane  expedition  and  the  de- 
parture of  that  which  was  originated  and 
commanded  by  our    author ;    for  in    the 
meanwhile  there  had  been   a  reaction  of 
public  feeling  with  respect  to  such  enter- 
prises, and  Dr.  Hayes  was  foreed  tb  kindle 
again  the  general  interest  once  felt  in  Arc- 
tic adventure.    Having,  however,  at  length 
obtained  subscriptions  enough  to  purehase 
a  schooner,  subsequently  called  the  United 
States,  he  and  his  fourteen  companions  set 
sail  from  Boston  on  the  7th  of  July,  1860. 
The  date  by  this  time  looks  almost  primi- 
tive in  connection  with  America ;  for  the 
first  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  Presi- 
dency had  not  then  taken  place,  and  the 
eariiest  notes  of  the  civil  war  had  not  yet 
been  heard.    Dr.  Hayes  and  his  fWlow  voy- 
i^rs   left   their    country   profoundly    at 
peace,  and,  on  their  return  in  the  autumn 
of  1861,  they  heard  for  the  first  time  at 
Upemavik,  in  Greenland,  that  it  was  con- 
vulsed with  civil  war.    To  the  war,  and  to 
the  fact  that  Dr.  Hayes  had  for  some  time 

*  Th«  Open  ?olsr  Sea.  A  NsrratiTe  of  a  VoTSce 
of  DltcoTenr  tourardi  the  North  Pelt,  in  tne 
Schooner  tfnUed  StaUt.  Bt  Dr.  I.  I.  Hiyei. 
Londoa :  Sampson  Low,  Son,  h  Marston. 
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t]ia  cmnmaiid  of  aa  army  hospital,  is  to  be 
attribuiH  llie  delay  in  the  produetioc  of 
this  volume,  wliii^h,  however,  does  not  suffer 
m  interest  and  value  on  that  account  The 
wark  hiS  been  printed  in  Am(>rica,  and  ii 
illustrated  with  some  maps,  anil  with  aome 
excellent  woodcuts,  frnoi  designs  and  pho- 
tograpliii  bjthe  author  and  others. 

On  the  second  day  out  from  Boston,  the 
explorers  were  enveloped  in  a  deniie  tog, 
vhith  continued  for  seven  days.  Subse- 
qnently,  a  eucce^-ion  of  southerly  gales 
eairied  them  On  bra.  Ty, and  they  soon  had 
the  coast  of  Greenland  Oti  their  right.  On 
the  33tb  of  July,  they  encountered  their 
first  iceberg,  and  on  tlie  following  day  they 

Ced  the  ArL'iie  Circle.  This  itnaeinary 
was  crossed  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
erenin^,  and  the  pe^itevent  was  signalized 
by  a  8[iliite  from  the  signal  gun,  and  a  dis- 
play of  bunting.  Tlie  weather  shortly  af 
terwarda  'beirame  rouf^  and  in  Davis's 
Straits  thty  lost  thoir  fore  fife-rail.  An'\ 
were  very  nearly  capsited.  Greenland  at 
length  appeared  through  a  veil  of  fog. 
which  lifted  after  awhile,  when  they  were 
greeted  by  a  splendid  scene  of  glittering 
icebergs,  ronnllesa  in  number,  fanlaslic  in 
shape,  brieht  and  various  in  colour,  and  now 
jrlnwiiij  like  bumiahe.d metal  Or  solid  flaine 
beneath  a  soft  bl.ie  sky,  radian  as  that  of 
Italy.  The  air  wns  warm  and  pleasant, 
and  sea  and  land  Were  bathed  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  crimson,  and  gold,  and  purple. 
Theie  northern  latitudes  can  sometimes  put 
on  a  ri^ht  royal  aspect,  more  gorgeous  even 
than  the  sunny  south  O'r  sumptuous  orient. 
The  two  Greenland  towns  at  which  ^e 
wanderers  stopped  foi  a  few  davs.howover, 
were  sufficiently  dull  and  iiuAere  places. 
Their  objtrr  in  puttlnj;  in  at  both  these 
(rtatlons  Priivci,  and  TpeniJivik  —  wis  to 
procure  kU---  tbr  i.lifir  slod^',-s.  The  latter 
u  the  more  important  town ;  and  here  Dr. 
Hayes  had  i)ie  niL-lani'lioiy  duty  of  intei* 
ring  one  of  his  men,  who  had  died  sodHenly 
in  the  night.  The  burial  ground  of  Uper- 
nsvik  lie*  on  the  side  of  a  steep  hill,  and 
CODWStsof  a  series  of  rocky  steps,  OBwhleh 
the  coffins  are  depoailed,  and  covered  with 
piles  of  stones,  for  tlmre is  no  earth.  The 
jpot  is  inexpressibly  dreary  btit  Upemav- 
ik  hat  some  cheerful  places  also.  At  the 
pareonage,  Ih-.  Hayes  fimnd,  besides  a  kind 
and  genial  welcome,  a  room  that  was  "red- 
■olent  of  the  fragrant  roae  and  mifrnonette 
and  heliotrope,  which  nestled  in  the  sun- 
light under  the  snoiv-whitw  curtains.  A 
canary  chirpedflD  its  perch  above  the  door, 
a  cat  was  purring  on  the  hearth-ru)!.'* 
Immediately    after     learing     Upernavik 


(where  they  took  some  of  the  natives  on 
board),  they  got  among  a  perfect  forest  rf 
iceber^ES,  witb  which  they  had  to  battle  for 
four  da}-s,  and  on  one  of  which  they  had  a 
narrow  escape  of  being  wrecked: — 

"  At  last  wi 


At  e^icl 
gaged  ; 


find  rt'"  .  like  ■  thing  of  lilh. 
misses  were  diaen- 
':'-''!  ".  'I"  .iji  ill  t<»igiweeps, 
■mmWciljin.l  leaped  from  thorn 
MsBin;;  into  tli:  foaming  sea.  Afier  several 
hoars  it  settled  down  into  qoietodn,  a  mere 
fhiKTuent  of  its  fiirmer  greatneas,  while  ifu) 
pieces  lhatwcr«liroken  lh>m  it  fluuled  quietly 
away  with  the  ude. 

"  Whether  it  whs  the  waves  created  bj  Ae 
dissolution  which  I  h(ve  just  deseribed,  or  tha 
son's  warm  riiva,  or  both  combined,  I  cannot 
pretend  to  ^iiy,'-riiir[hedaywas  filled  wiiU  oae 
prolonged  -(ii-  i.f  reports  of  ornmbliag  ice- 
bergs. Scnrcely  hiid  n-ebeen  moored  in  safety 
whtii  ,1  vi '1  S:i!-^i>  line  iiboattwoTiiitesdistant 
frori  I1-.  ri'-eiTildinp  in  its  gcn-eral  appenranoB 
the  British  Honsc  or  Parliament,  began  to  |^ 
10  pioeos.  First  a  lofty  Lower  came  plunging 
iniu  the  water,  storting  from  their  inhospitable 
percli  an  immense  flni^k  of  gnlls.  thst  went 
serenming  up  into  tha  nir ;  over  went  another 
then  a  whole  side  Battled  squarely  down  ;  then 
the  wreck  capaiied,  and  at  length  after  fi** 
hours  of  rolling  and  crushing,  there  remained 
of  ihis  splendid  mass  of  confielafion  not  n  frsg- 
mpnt  that  rofle  fifty  f«>t  above  the  water. 
Another,  whiih  appeared  to  be  a  mile  in  leiigdl 
and  npwnrda  of  a  hundred  feet  in  height,  split 
in  two  with  a  ijuick,  shnrp,  and  at  length  long 
rarablinir  rcpt.n,  which  conid  hsrdly  h«»« 
heon  cuceodcd  by  a  tlionsand  pieces  of  anil- 
low  8imnllaneon.ilv  di'charged,  and  the  two 
fragments  kept  WRllowing  in  Iha  sea  for  hoiii* 
before  thoy  came  to  rest  Even  the  berg  to 
wbich  we  were  moored  chimed  in  with  the  in- 
fernal concert,  snd  di'charged  »  comer  larger  ■ 
than  Si.  Paul's  Cathedral 

"No  wordflof  mine  can  adequntelv  desoibe 
•    ,  dnrinr 


IdThor  himMlf 
a  holiday,  and  had  ooms  awy  from 


hiA  hintrdom  of  Thrudwanger  and  his  Inndlnir 
Pftlnce  of  five  hundred  and  forty  halla,  and 
b^id  -crossed  tlie  mountains  with  lii.4  chariot  and 
he-coals,  nrmfl  with  his  ti14M  of  strengtll, 
and  gin  nhoui  with  his  belt  of  ptowom,  and 
wearing  hl<i  gnuntle's  of  inn),  for  the  por^oaa 
of  knoHring  (he»c  ginnlg  of  the  frost  to  ngbt 
and  left  for  his  own  special  al  " 


After  being  temporarily  blocked  op  bj 
the  ice,  they  entered  Melville  Bay  on  tha 
23rd  of  Aoiiust,  by  wbicb  time  the  sun  WW 
no  longer  above  the  horizon  at  midnigbt. 
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cfaey  tiiil  in  with  the  "^  pack  ice,*  which  '  and  a  half  at  the  side.     A  coating;;  of  tarred  par 

m  '^made'uD  it  'inmnu:  ice-doe:*,  Tanrinj^  in  per  cIomhI  the  cnurlu  and  four  windows  let  ia 

csKnc  mm  t'eet  to  mireii,  and  in  thjciueffi  ^'*^*  ^^^^^  ^^^^*^  '^^  lasted,  and  vimtilutetl  our 

limn  in.-hes  ro  tarhoms.     These  masses  are  'i:'^^:,  B^weendecks  there  was  much  to  do. 

smiecimti  preyed   close   toiiether,  haring  7*  ^^^'J'  f^^  ^^°*?  ^^f^'  scmbbed,  and 

«.   ,  1-  .    ,  ,^*^^  ,  ,„^^  ^^„  .^   W.*—.^^«   ♦K^™*  whitewashed,  was  conrerted  into  a  room  tor  the 

but  hrr:ci  or  ao  open  ^pace  b.-'tween  them  :  ^.^^  .  ^^  ,^^,k^toTe  was  brou-ht  down  from 

uii  *)nnfc:m«3  they  :ire  widelv  seoarueil  ^lio  -allev  and  pLured  in  the  centre  of  it  nnder 

'fepemlin^  inon  the  c«>nintions  ot   the  wind  th^.   m:uu  hatch,   in   which  hunur  oar  simple 

»i  thle.     Thev  are  alwaT*?  more  or  le*j  in  appamtus  tor  meltin;:  water  troni'  the  snow  or 

motioa.  driitin;^  to  the  north,  iouth,  east,  or  i<v.     This  was  a  tunnel-shaped  double  cvlinder 

with  'he   win<l^   .iml  currencs.     The  of  ix'^dvanized  ir^n  connectin;^  with  the  store- 


plemscnnon  ■)f  r:  his  faaJTier  is  usually  an  nn-  P'Ih?.  and   was   called   the   *  snow-mo  Iter.'    A 

dtfTtakfaii  of  weeks  .T  mouths,  antl' is  onii-  wnstant  'Jtrvam  poured  ftt>m  it  into  a  large 

■arilv   attended   wirh    much    risS."     This  v--.wk.  and  we  had  always  a  wpplv  of  the  purest 

T1.C  •acrumuLition  'jt  ice  stopped  Dr.  Hares  ''''.':'7'lfj  *"'P^^'^»-  ^r^T  P«rpo«. 

J  ,  -  .  L  ^^  1  -^  "  Into  these  iiuarters  the  crew  moved  on  the 
»^^  parry  n:r  some  houn,  and  it  was  uc,f  October,  and  the  outnloor  work  of  pre- 
doobtml  whecaer  they  woiUd  get  throogh  at  pararion  bein-  mainlv  completed,  we  entered 
al:  bat.  after  a  Ti..^lenc  snow-storm,  th<i  sun  thon.  with  the'  ceremo'uy  or  a  hoi  i«  lay  J  inner, 
shone  out.  rhe  ii.'e  p;irti*d,  a  ftiTOurable  wind  a-»on  our  winter  lite.  And  the  dinner  was  br 
^praa^  ap.  and  in  rit'y-dve  houn  they  were  no  means  to  be  despised.  Our  soup  was  fol- 
ia the  >'orrh  Water.  Other  encounters  lowed  by  an  Upemavik  salmon,  ant  I  the  table 
wftK  icebtir;^  and  ice-packs,  however,  sue-  i;?^'"*ned  un^ler  a  mammoth  hauoch  of  venison, 
cecded;  buc  thev  were  surviTed,  thoajjh  ^hich  was  Hanked  by  a  ragout  of  rabbit  and  a 
not  without  consi.lerable  damaij^e  to  the  ^«°^^°  P'^^r" 
■ebooaer.  and  •rn*3.z  peril  to  all  hands.     Chi 

rcachxne  Hdrtscene  Bay.  Dr.  Hayes  deter-  Their  lite  in  this  savage  solitude  was  not 

mined  ti>  tajcp   up  his  winter  i|uarterf  in  a  wanting   in   pleasurable   incidents.      Thej 

harbour  which  he  den«jminated  Port  Foulke.  read,  they  chatted,  they  san^.  they  published 

in  honour  of  a  rn'*nii  of  his  (now  deceased )  a  weekly  journal  oH  ntcfftbtr,  an<l  at   Christ* 

who  had  iVT'^uly  ht^lped  him  in  dttin^  out  mas  they   feasted  and  were  ri^ht  merry, 

the  expeiiicicn : —  Then  there  were  journeys  of  exploration 

over  the  ice-delds  in  sledo^  drawu  by  the 

"  The  uw  ■•ooq  -ii)*)!!  anmnil  as.  di3s£S,  and  these  were  eitrcmely  interesting. 


time.  th-s.  iia  L  :..    ..  ni.ule  oi:->ni:nar..  to  more  ^  -^^^^^^^  *'  «l^^'  *^P^°f,  ^.'  ^*«  ^ 

ieriods  .-on-m...     Th^r- was  mjth  uy  do.  bu:  I^r, -and  en^^raous  physical  tat  i-Me:  andso 

mr  former  --rtpt^rliince   ^r^jatlv  simpliried   mv  -t  was  with  l>r.  Hayes  and  his  tnends.     The 

cires.                                      '  m<?et  meUnc hoi V  incident  that  occurred  wa« 

"  Mr.   Sonn:;ij.  -vith  R-i-lrli^e,  Kaorr.  an>l  tac  death  Mr.  N^nntag,  the  second  in  com- 

Starr  to  a.^-:s:  usi,  rutik  :r^c<:ril  charze  ot  such  mind,  in  an  attempt  to  reach  some  of  the 

•ciencitic  w.irk   l-  t-»»  r'>u;iil  onrselves  ahle  to  Es<|!umaux  -fettlements.  with  a  view  to  ob- 

manae?:  .in  I  Jn^-n,  with    H:uii  and  P;ter,  ^ajnin-r  a  farther  suppiv  of  dozs:  but  this 

were  d^ta.I-ril    i^   .,n  -'.r^inizM  h:innn-  ^;^:.^  ar^oeafs   to   have   been'ourelv^a-ridentaL 

!jkL-J..i  .1                    ,       -  .      .           '   ■  The  loni  unbr)ken  nurhs  terminateil  on  the 

CDarfpe<l  th-*  "ri.v.  mil  ''arrvins  it  co  the  ihori,  ...     ^  m  l             ,  j^v,       i        .i 

•wn^it  w:-.i  1  .l.:.n..k  ,10  on  :he  :ow.r  tRrrare.  ^^'"^  ^^  Febmarr.  Hhl   when  the  sun  once 

which  wari  rnir-T  Sm  .n^.y.  riie  n.le.  and  th^nj  ^nore  appeared  above  the  horizon,  after  an 

depoiitetl  i:  .n  .1 -r,-,n. -,|.i.,«»  nuiil.^of  iDioeJi-ind  ^'''?'^n':e   ot    one   han-Irefi   and   twenty-six 

roofel  w;-h  i  ;•  ,.:  *.nn.     V'ma  vw  i  v^sry  Ui-  iayi :  and  nothing  couM  turpias  the  glory 

boriuas  o:i--'*r,<;-^.       1' .i>   :^*juMi    vaa  4hjL»low,  and  mai^ty  of  hid  nsin;;.  or  the  •enthusiasm 

the  ban'c  -■■-.■  -.  j    wi*  m.*  ;••.■    i-.i-    .••ir:-^  uron-^  ,-,{  r.hft  !v>.i*'^  ^rew  as  they  all   wa'chel  ear 

onontrh  :«>  ',-.:•  t  .  •.•.■■•    i     .i.n-.n.M    m.1   Vi  ^*»  .-rPr-!v  f.r  thr  fi.Mt.  jl»-am  of  th-e  zr^ar  lami- 

kepto:.^n  :•,.-_■    ■    ...■..-.    ,..r  v..,.n   -Irp  .iu.>  an.l  ;;  ^^.;^       fr.   wa^*    not,    howler,    un-il    som-? 

™  *^"="      '■    '"-■   ••■  ■■-•''•"•  '■  -;■';  \^";''^'^'  m.:\r^.n  :.*vr  t-i.xt.   D-.   Ffav^  a-ain-i  tht: 

^■u      -                                 .  Tiosf  nr,rtri<>m  limit  of  hm  explo'Vi-jns.  on 

Mice  .L,  h  :--.:.■     :         .\    ■.';■  *....     ^:,...    ...wl     Vn  '"  "  ''^'■''■'*    ''^  *^'"    'T'^'*     **^       •^■'■■"    ^    -*''^*" 

nnbtrn:. -'..■  ^ .   : '..-r  :    v-.i  •;..■  v.-..nv»v-*  *.,-...•  >-,pn  •/ jn  a  dogjVu^dj*.  w-.th  only  one 

hottied.  :.^-    ;..•:.    ri.   -.v/./t     1  —  m.«^  '0'nr,in.''.n  —  a   jonrnft/    Ivtmr    torty-«x 
inj^ahii'-r  •■/..  ■'.••.i  ^..f•^  i     ..c  -ii/..   .m.j  «i<,d-i7<  from  thft  tim«  of  li%a»ini  the  winter 

FOUST:f   ^Pl.efK*.      r.j /J«0    AfiW..      vr,r..    V  JIH. 


/ 
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Ikarlxiur — the  doctor  reached,  on  the  19tli 
ofMa]',  a  locaHtj  which  he  thiu  deacribee :  — 

"  Sbutding  aaiiait  the  dnrk  tkj  at  the  north, 
then  HU  seen  in  dim  ontlios  Iha  white  sloping 
Bnmmtt  of  a  noble  headland  —  the  most  nonh' 
em  known  land  upon  the  globe.  I  jndeed  il 
to  be  in  Utitade  S2°  30',  or  Fonr  hundred  uiii 
fiflj  toilos  from  the  North  Pole.  Nearer, 
another  boM  cape  ilood  forth ;  md  nearei 
still  the  headJaud,  Tor  which  I  had  been 
Bleering.  mj  couiw  the  da;  before,  rose 
m^eaticall;  from  the  tea,  u  if  puihiog  np 
into  the  vei;  tlties  a  \ottj  mountain  peak, 
apon  which  the  wiatec  had  dropped  it»  dia- 
dem of  snowg.  rrhere  was  no  lana  Tiiible  eX' 
cept  the  coast  npoo  which  I  itood. 

"  The  sea  bweath  me  was  a  mottled  iheel 
of  white  and  dark  patches,  iheee  latter  being 
Mther  a  soft  decaying  ice,  or  places  where  the 
ice  had  wholly  disappeared.  These  spots  were 
heightened  in  intensitT  of  shade  and  mallipliiHl 
in  size  BS  [hej  receded,  nntil  the  belt  of  the  wu- 
ler-eky  blended  thorn  sil  tegether  into  one  ani- 
fbrm  colour  of  dark  blue.  The  old  and  solid 
floes  [some  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  others  miles, 
across)  and  the  massive  ridges  and  wastes  ol 
hummocked  ice  which  lay  piled  between  them 
and  around  tbtur  margins,  were  the  only  parts 
of  the  sea  which  retained  tlie  whiteness  and 
solidity  of  winter. 

"  I  reserre  to  another  chapter  all  discussion 
■oC  the  ralue  of  the  observations  which  I  made 
^rom  this  point.  Suffice  it  here  to  say  that  all 
the  evidences  showed  that  L  stood  upon  (he 
shores  of  the  Polar  Basin,  and  that  the  broad 
-ocean  lay  at  my  feel ;  that  the  land  upon  which 
i  stood,  culminating  iu  the  distant  cape  before 
lae,  was  hut  a  point  of  land  pfojecling  far  into 
it,  like  the  Ceverro  Vostoclinoi  Noes  of  the 
opposite  coast  of  Siberia ;  and  that  the  -liltle 
margin  of  ice  which  lined  the  shore  was  being 
steadily  worn  away ;  and  within  a  month  the 
whole  sea  would  be  as  free  from  ice  as  I  had 
seen  the  north  water  of  Baffin  Bay,  —  inter- 
rupted only  by  a  moving  pack,  drifting  to  and 
At>  at  the  will  of  the  winds  and  currants. 

"  To  proceed  further  north  was,  of  course, 
impossible.  The  crack  which  I  have  men- 
tioned would,  of  itself,  have  prevented  us  from 
making  the  upposile  land,  and  the  ice  outside 
the  bay  was  even  more  decayed  than  inaide, 
Sevorij  open  patches  wero  observed  near  the 
shore,  and  in  one  of  these  there  was  seen  a  flock 
'Of  Dorekie.  At  several  points  during  our  | 
march  up  Kennedy  Channel  I  had  otwerved  i 
itheir  hreediui;  placu,  kat  I  was  not  a  little  anr- 


prised  to  i«e  the  birds  at  tbli  localit)'  k>  early 
in  the  sesiKm.  Bereral  hnrgoraatter-^ulla  flew 
OTOr  head,  makmg  their  way  northward,  aeekiag 
the  open  irater  for  their  loBding  gronnda  and 


iir  their  loBding  gronnda  and 
Around  th«M  hatinta  of  the 
ver  ice  after  the  earlj  days  ot 


Tber  then  tnmed  their  fhcu  aonthwuda, 
aher  leaving  a  record  of  their  iucurvrj 
beneath  «  cairn  of  atones ;  bat  Dr.  HaTea 
says  be  quitted  the  spot  with  r^ret :  — 


that  hitherto   untrodden   i 

my  nearoen  to  the  earth'a  axi*  the  coo- 

iiif^;9  of  staudiog  upon  land  far  txTond 

liniE':  of   previous  obserrationi,   the   m- 

.1.    ..hieh  crossed  mj  mind  reapecting  tbe 

.    which  lay  spread  ont  before  mo,  the 

at  these  ice-girdled  watera  might  lath 

of  distant  IsUnds  where  dwell  hn- 

..  I.   I  of  itn  unknown,  race,  were  drcnn- 

.-R  e.ilcalated  to  Inrest  the  rarj  air  with 

'TV,  M  deepen  the  curiosity,  and  to  altengtlt- 

[r'le'i'luiion  to  persevere  iuiay  detamirtia- 

0  h^iil  upon  this  sea  and  to  eauloie  it*  ftu- 
limia;  and  as  1  recalled  the  MnigglM 

1  hud  been  made  to  reach  this  m>  — 
[:li  the  ice  and  acroi*  the  ice  —  by  gm»- 
is  c>r  brave  men,  it  scetned  as  if  the  ipiriti 

ilir^e  worthies  came  to  eneonrage  me,  bj 

.     ..  i-ience  has  already  guided  me :  and  I 

I  lad  within  my  grasp  '  the  gt(at  and 

ng'  which  had  inspired  the  Mai  of 

higher,  and  that  I  had  achlered   tbe 

i.iitchleas  Parry." 


Th. 


■nir  thu  SI 


Toyage  wu  ntftly  perftnaed 
nmer  months,  an^  in  October. 

,^..  ..-lotice  mare  in  Boeton.    He 

co)item[iIatea  vet  aaother  ezpeditiooi  to 
I'acilit.ite  which,  and  Arctic  inTeMagationi 
gonisiutly,  he  propoeas  the  eatabliahiaailt  of 
.1  colony,  with  Kientific  aaociatea,  at  Fort 
Foulkc.  We  wish  hiiu  all  succeH  in  faia 
grand  and  daring  (chemet,  «nd  truM  wa 
may  live  to  receive  from  hit  pen  uiotlMr 
work  as  interesting  a«  tbe  present,  vhicli  ia 
written  witb  great  piclnreeqneneM,  and  in 
th'i  spirit  of  a  true  inTestigatv  of  the  peril- 
oua  and  tbe  unknown. 
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Fast  hi.  why  did  you  send  a  policeman  to  my 

mother  ?    That  is  not  the  way  to  inquire  about 
CHAPTBB  Yiii. — TOUNO  POWTS.  a  man  if  you  mean  to  trust  him.    I  dont  say 

you  have  any  ca]l  to  trust  me 

Hr.  Brownlow  took  his  new  clerk  into  his       "  A  policeman  I  "  said  Mr.  Brownlow,  in  con- 
employment  next  mominf^.    It  is  true  that  this   stemation. 

WM  done  to  fill  up  a  legitimate  vacancy,  but  yet  "  ^ell,  sir,  the  fellows  there,"  cried  the  en- 
it  took  everj;body  in  the  office  a  little  by  sur-  ergetic  young  savage,  pointing  behind  him, 
jnme.  The  junior  clerk  had  generally  been  a  "  call  him  Inspector.  I  don't  mean  to  say  you 
yerj  junior,  taken  in  rather  by  way  of  training  ^©re  to  take  me  on  my  own  word  ;  any  mqui- 
than  for  any  positive  use.  The  last  one,  indeed,  nes  you  like  to  make  we  were  ready  to  answer ; 
whom  this  new-comer  had  been  taken  to  replace,  ^^^  *  policeman  —  and  to  my  mother  I 
waa  an  ovemown  boy  in  jackets,  very  differ-  ,  Mr.  Brownlow  laughed,  but  yet  this  explo- 
ent,  indeed,  from  the  tall,  well-developed  Cansr  ^^i^  ga^  lum  a  certain  uneasiness.  "  Com- 
dian  whose  appearance  filled  all  Mr.  Brown-  pose  yourself,"  he  said,  "  the  man  Is  not  a  po- 
low'a  clerks  with  amazement.     All "  sorts  of  Hceman,  but  he  is  a  confidential  agent,  whom 

coqjecturcs  about  him  filled  the  minds  of  these    ^^cn  I  can't  see  about  anything  myself 

TOnng  gentlemen.  They  all  spied  some  un-  ^^}  ^  hope  he  did  not  say  anything  or  ask  any- 
known  motive  underneath,  and  their  guesses  at  thing  that  annoyed  Mrs.  — your  mother,"  Mr. 
it  were  ludicrously  far  from  the  real  case.  The  Brownlow  added,  hurriedly ;  and  if  the  jocular 
conveyancing  clerk  suggested  that  the  young  youths  in  the  office  had  seen  something  like  a 
fellow  was  somebody's  son  "  that  old  Brown-  shade  of  additional  colour  rise  on  his  elderly 
low  hat  ruined,  you  know,  in  the  way  of  busi-  chock,  their  amusement  and  their  suspicions 
nesa."  Other  suppositions  fixed  on  the  fact  that  would  have  been  equally  confirmed. 
he  was  the  son  of  a  widow  by  whom,  perhaps,  "  Well,  no,"  said  young  Powys,  the  com- 
the  igovemor  might  have  been  bewitched,  an  punction  gaining  ground ;  ''I  beg  your  pardon, 
idee  which  was  speedily  adopted  as  the  favour-    sir;  you  are  very  kind.    lam  sure  you  must 

itD  and  most  probable  explanation,  and  caused   think  me  ungrateful — but " 

unbounded  amusement  m  the  office.  They  "Nonsense!"  said  Mr.  Brownlow;  "it  is 
made  so  merry  over  it  that  once  or  twice  awk-  quite  right  you  should  stand  up  for  your  moth- 
ward  consequences  had  nearly  ensued  ;  for  the  ^i**  T^e  man  is  not  a  policeman,  —  and  I  nev- 
new  dffirk  had  qnick  ears,  and  was  bv  no  means  or — intended  him  — to  trouble  — your  moth- 
destitute  of  intelligence,  and  decidedly  more  er,"  he  added,  with  hesitation.  "  He  went  to 
than  a  match,  phvsically,  for  the  most  of  his  make  inquiry,  and  these  sort  of  people  take 
fellows.  As  for  the  circumstances  of  engage-  their  own  way ;  but  he  did  not  annoy  her  I 
ment,  they  were  on  this  wise.    '  hope  1" 

At  the  hour  which  Mr.  Brownlow  had  ap-       "Oh,  no!"  said  the  yonth,  recovering  his 

pointed  to  see  him  again,  young  Powys  pro-   temper  altogether.    *'  She  took  it  up  as  being 

Mated  himself  punctually  in  the  outer  office,    some  inc^uiry  about  my  father,  and  she  was  a 

where  he  was  made  to  wait  a  little,  and  heard   little  excited,  thinking  peihaps  that  his  friends 

•onae  "  chaffing  "  about  the  governor's  singular   -r*  but  never  mind.    I  told  her  it  was  best  we 

proceedings  on  the  previous  day  and  his  inter-    snould  depend  only  on  ourselves,  and  I  am 

views  with  Inspector  Tollaky,  which  probably    sure  I  am  right.     Thank  you ;  I  shall  have 

conveyed  a  certain  amount  of  information  to   good  news  to  tell  her  to-day." 

the  >oung  man.    Wlien  he  was  ushered  into       *'  Stop  a  little,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow,  feeling 

Mr.  Brownlow's  room,  there  was,  not  withstand-   a  reaction  upon   himself  of  the  compunction 

in^  his  frank  and  open  countenance,  a  certain    which  had  passed  over  his  young  companion. 

cloud  on  his  brow.    lie  stood  stiffly  before  his    "  She  thought  it  was  something  about  your 

future  employer,  and  heard  with  only  a  half- '  father  ?     Is  there  anything  mysterious,  then, 

satisfied  look  that  the  lawyer,  having  made  in- .  about  your  father  ?    I  told  you   there  was  a 

qniries,  was  disposed  to  take  advantage  of  his    Lady  Powys  who  had^lived  here." 

services.  ^  To  this  tlu)  young  backwoodsman  \      "  I'don't  think  there  is  anything  mysterious 

assented  in  a  stilted  way,  very  different  from  ■  about  him,"  said  the  young  man.     "  T scarcely 

hit  pHivious  frankness;  and  when  all  was  con- '  remember  him,  though  I  am  the  eldest.     life 

dooed,  he  still  stood  doubtful,  with  the  look  |  died  quite  young  —  and  my  poor  mother  has 

upon  his  face  of  having  something  to  say.  '  always   thought  that  his  friends But  I 

**  I  don't  know  wliat  more  there  is  to  settle, '  never  encouraged  her  in  that  idea,  for    my 
•weyt  the  time  when  you  enter  upon  your  du-   part." 
J«»»    said   Mr.  Brownlow,  a  little  surprised,  |      '*  That  his  friends  could  do  something  for 

Ton  need  not  be^in  to-day.    Mr.  Wrinkell,  i  you  ?"  said  Mr.  Brownlow. 
«e  hea<l-tlerk,  will  give  you  all  the  necessary.      "  Yes,  that  is  what  she  tliought.     I  don't 
worniation  about  hours,  and  show  you  all  you    think  myself  there  is  any  foundation  for  it ; 

r^  i^ave  to  do, Is  there  anything  more   and  seeing  they  have  never  found  us  out  all 

^"J"  Would  like  to  sa  v  ?  "  !  these  years  ■ —  five-and-twenty  years " 

^  JT  **y.  yc8f  sir,"  said  the  youth  abruptly,  with  I      "  Five-and-twenly   years  !  '*  Mr.    Brownlow 

^™**ture  of  irritation  and  compunction.    "Per- j  repeated,  with  a  start  —  not  that  the  coind- 

^  What  1  say  may  look  very  ungrateful ;  but ,  dence  was  anything,  but  only  that   the  mere 
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sound  of  the  words  startled  him,  excited  as  he 
was. 

"  Yes,  I  am  as  old  as  that,"  said  yoang  Po- 
wys,  with  a  smile,  and  then  he  recollected  him- 
self. "I  beg  yoar  pardon,  sir;  lam  taking 
up  your  time,  and  I  nope  you  don't  think  I  am 
ungrateful.  Getting  this  situation  so  soon  is 
everything  In  the  world  to  us." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow ; 
and  yet  he  could  not  bnt  ask  himself  whether 
his  young  visitor  laid  an  emphasis  upon  this 
situation.  What  was  this  situation  more  than 
another?  "But  the  salary  is  not  very  large, 
you  know  —  do  you  mean  to  take  your  mother 
and  her  family  on  your  shoulders  with  sixty 
pounds  a-ycar  V 

"It  isTwy  family,"  said  the  young  man, 
growing  red.  "I  have  no  interest  separate 
from  theirs."  Then  he  paused  for  a  moment, 
feeling  aflfronted ;  but  he  could  not  bear  malice. 
Next  minute  he  relapsed  into  the  frank  and 
confidential  tone  that  was  natural  to  him. 
"  There  are  only  five  of  us  after  all,"  he  said 
—  **  five  altogether,  and  the  little  sisters  don't 
cost  much;  and  we  have  a  little  money  —  I 
think  we  shall  do  very  well." 

•*  I  hope  so,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow ;  and  some- 
how, notwithstanding  that  he  intended  in  his 
heart  to  do  this  young  fellow  a  deadly  injury,  a 
certain  afEbctionate  interest  in  the  lad  sprang 
up  within  him.  He  was  so  honest  and  open, 
and  had  such  an  innocent  confidence  in  the  in- 
terest of  others.  None  of  his  ordinary  clerks 
were  thus  garrulous  to  Mr.  Brownlow.  It  nev- 
er would  have  occurred  to  them  to  confide  in 
the  "  guv'nor."  He  knew  them  as  they  came 
and  went,  and  had  a  certain  knowledge  of  their 
belongings  —  which  it  was  that  would  have  old 
Bobinson's  money,  and  which  that  had  given 
his  father  so  much  uneasiness;  but  that  was 
very  different  from  a  young  fellow  that  would 
look  into  your  face  and  make  a  confidant  lof 
you  as  to  his  way  of  spending  his  sixty  pounds 
a-yeay.  John  Bi'ownlow  had  posessed  a  heart 
ever  since  he  was  aware  of  hi;?  own  individuali- 
ty. It  wy  that  that  made  him  raise  his  eye^ 
always,  years  and  years  ago,  when  Bessie  J*en- 
nel  went  past  his  windows.  Perhaps  it  would 
have  been  just  as  well  had  he  not  been  thus 
moved  ;  and  yet  sometimes,  when  he  was  all  by 
himself  and  looked  up  suddenly  and  saw  any 
passing  figure,  the  remembrance  of  those  mo- 
ments when  Bessie  passed  wonld  be  as  clear 
upon  him  as  if  he  were  young  again.  Influ- 
enced by  this  Fame  organ,  which  had  no  partic- 
ular business  in  the  breast  of  a  man  of  his  pro- 
fession at  his  years,  Mr.  Brownlow  looked  with 
eyes  that  were  almost  tender  upon  the  young 
man  whom  he  hail  just  taken  into  his  employ- 
ment—  notwithstanding  that,  to  tell  the  truth, 
he  meant  badly  by  him,  and  in  one  particular 
nt  least  was  far  from  intending  to  be  his 
friend. 

*'  I  hope  so,"  he  said ;  "  and  if  you  are 
steady  and  suit  us,  there  mar  be  means  found 
of  increasing  a  little.  I  don  t  pledge  myself  to 
anything,  you  know ;  but  we  shall  see  how  you 


get  on ;  and  if  yon  have  any  papers  or  any- 
thing that  may  give  a  clue  to  your  father's  fam- 
ily," he  continued,  as  he  took  op  his  pen, 
"  bring  them  to  me  some  day  and  111  look  over 
them.  That's  all  in  the  way  of  business  to  us. 
We  might  satisfy  your  mother  after  all,  and 
perhaps  be  of  some  use  to  you." 

This  he  said  with  an  almost  paternal  smile, 
dismissing  his  new  clerk,  who  went  away  in  an 
enthusiasm  of  gratitude  and  satisfaction.  It  is 
so  pleasant  to  be  very  kindly  used.  especiallT 
to  young  people  who  know  no  better,  it 
throws  a  glow  of  comfort  through  the  internal 
consciousness.  It  is  so  very,  verfr  good  of  your 
patron,  and,  in  a  smaller  way,  it  is  good  of  yon 
too,  who  are  patronised.  Ton  are  understood, 
you  are  appreciated,  yon  are  liked.  This  was 
the  feeling  young  Powys  had.  To  think  that 
Mr.  Brownlow  would  have  been  as  good  to  any- 
body would  not  have  been  half  so  satiSbctory,  and 
he  went  off  with  ringing  hasty  steps,  which  in 
themselves  were  beating  a  measure  of  exhilara- 
tion, to  tell  his  mother,  who,  though  ready  on 
the  spot  to  worship  Mr.  Brownlow,  would  nata- 
rally  set  this  wonderful  success  down  to  tiie 
score  of  her  boy's  excellences.  As  for  the  law- 
yer himself,  ho  took  his  pen  in  his  hand  and 
wrote  a  few  words  of  the  letter  which  lay  unfin- 
ished before  him  while  the  young  man  was  go- 
ing out,  as  if  anxious  to  make  up  for  the  time 
lost  in  this  interview ;  but  as  soon  as  the  door 
was  closed  John  Brownlow  laid  down  ^is  pen 
and  leaned  back  in  his  chair.  What  was  it  he 
had  done? —  taken  in  a  viper  to  his  bosom 
that  would  sting  him  %  or  received  a  generous, 
open,  confiding  youth,  in  order  to  luind  and 
hoodwink  and  rob  him  ?  These  were  strong  — 
nay,  rude  and  harsh  words,  and  he  did  not  saj 
them  even  to  himself;  bnt  a  kind  of  shadow  of 
them  rolled  through  his  mind,  and  gave  him  a 
momentary  panic.  Was  this  what  he  was 
about  to  do  ?  With  a  pretence  of  kindness, 
even  generosity,  to  take  this  open-hearted 
young  fellow  into  his  employment,  in  oi^er  to 
keep  him  in  the  dark,  and  prevent  him  from 
finding  out  that  the  fortune  was  his  upon 
which  Brownlows  and  all  its  grandeur  was 
founded?  Was  this  what  he  was  doing?  It 
seemed  to  John  Brownlow  for  the  moment  as 
if  the  air  of  his  room  was  suffocating,  or  rather 
as  if  there  was  no  air  at  all  to  breathe,  and  he 
plucked  at'his  cruvat  in  the  horror  of  the  sen- 
sation. But  then  he  came  to  hiDMelf.  Per- 
haps, on  the  other  hand,  just  as  likely,  he  was 
taking  into  his  house  a  secret  enemy,  who, 
once  posted  there,  would  search  and  find  oot  • 
evcrythincr.  Quite  likely,  very  likely ;  for 
what  did  he  mean  by  the  empha.'tis  with  whidi 
he  said  this  situation,  and  all  that  about  his 
father,  which  was  throwing  dust  into  Mr. 
Brownlow's  cautious  eyes  ?  Perhaps  his  mind 
was  a  little  biassed  by  his  profession  —  perhaps 
he  was  moved  by  something  of  the  carious  fe- 
gal  uncertainty  which  ti*aches  a  man  to  plead 
"  never  indebted  "  in  the  same  breath  with  **  al- 
ready paid  ;  "  for  amid  the  hurry  and  tomuU  of 
these  thoughts  came  another  which  was  of  a 
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more  comforting  tendency.  After  all,  he  had 
no  evidence  tiiat  this  bov  was  that  woman's  son. 
No  eividence  whatever — not  a  shadow.  And 
it  was  not  lus  duty  to  go  out  and  hunt  for  her 
or  ber  wn  oyer  all  the  world.  Nobody  could 
espeA  it  of  him.  He  had  done  it  once,  but  to 
do  it  OTer  again  would  be  simply  absurd.  Let 
than  come  and  make  their  claim. 

Thus  the  matter  was  decided,  and  there  could 
he  no  donht  that  it  was  with  a  thrill'  of  very 
vtnnge  and  mingled  interest  thai  Mr.  Brown- 
low  watched  voung  Powys  enter  Apon  his  du- 
ties.   He  hacf  thought  this  would  be  a  trouble 
to  Him  —  a  constant  shadow  upon  him,— *a 
kind  of  silent  threat  of  misery  to  come ;  but  the 
&et  was  that  it  did  not  turn  out  so.    Tlie  youn^; 
ftUow  was  so  firank  and  honest,  so  far  at  least 
••  physiognomy  went  —  his  very  step  was  so  ' 
chmrfol  and  actire,  and  rang  so  lightly  on  the 
■tones — he  was  so  ready  to  do  anything,  so 
<|9ick  and  cordial  and  workmanlike  bl)out  his 
^ik-^camelnwith  such  a  bright  face,  spoke 
^vitii  snch    a  pleasant   respectful    contidence, 
u  knowing    that  some    special    link  existed 
Iwtween  his  empWyer  and  himself;  Mr.  Brown- 
low  grew    absolutely    attached    to    the    new 
deik,  for  whom  he  had  so  little  use,  to  whom 
^  was  so  kind  and  fatherly,  and  against  whom 
^^ood  heavens !    was  it  possible  ?  —  ho  was 
■■■faring  such  dork  designs. 

Aa  for  young  Jack,  when  he  came  back  to 
'^  office  afber  a  few  days  on  the  ice,  there  being 
*^ing  very  important  in  the  way  of  business 
I^^^Off  on  just  then,  the  sight  of  this  new  figure 
jyk  him  very  much  by  surprise.  He  was  not 
'Jy  friendly  with  his  father's  clerks  on  the 
Jjole— perhaps  because  they  were  too  near 
*™««lf  to  be  looked  upon  with  charitable  eves  ; 
J»  H«tr,  and  yet  as  far  off,  he  thought  to  him- 
J^»  as  if  he  had  been  a  duke.  Not  that  Jack 
y  those  attributes  which  distinguished  the 
2**  fiunily  of  snobs.  When  he  was  among 
|jf*^a.ted  men  Me  was  as  unassuming  as  it  is  in 
y  nature  of  a  young  man  to  be,  and  never 
2*ined  of  asking  what  their  pedigree  was,  or 
^*°y  their  balance  at  their  bankers.  But  the 
JM^»  were  different  —  they  were  natural  ene- 
Hy*  —■  fellowi  that  might  set  themselves  up  for 
"^^  as  good  as  he,  and  yet  were  not  as  good 
Jj^,  however  you  chose  to  look  at  the  qucs- 
J**-  In  short,  they  were  cads.  This  was 
*•  •^•expressive  word  in  which  Jack  devcl- 
<1>*d^  his  sentiments.  Anv  addition  to  the  cJids 
2*  "'ksome  to  him ;  and  then  he,  the  young 
J™ce,  knew  nothing  about  it,  which  was  more 
"Morne  stfll. 

Who  is  that  tall  fellow  ?  "  he  said  to  Mr. 
JJJ^kell  who  was  his  father's  vizier.  "  What 
*  h©  doing  here  ?  You  don't  mean  to  say  he's 
5^**'"«o>wii«  1  Who  is  he,  and  what  is  he  doing 

-- .'ftai's  Mr.  Powys,  Mr.  John,"  said  Mr. 
^J'^kell,  calmly,  and  with  a  complacent  little 
yy*  The  vizier  rather  liked  to  snub  the  heir- 
j^'^t  when  he  could,  and  somehow  the 
^J*Jian  had  crept  into  his  good  graces  too. 
"y  Jore !  and  who  the  deuce  is  Mr.  Powys  *" 


said  Jack,  with  unbecoming  impatience,  almost 
loud  enough  to  reach  the  stranger's  car. 

"  Hufih,^'  said  Mr.  Wrinkcll,  "  he  has  come 
in  young  Jones's  place,  who  left  at  Michaelmas, 
you  know.  I  should  say  he  was  a  decided  ad- 
dition ;  steadv,  very  steady  —  punctual  in  the 
morning  —  cfever  at  his  work  —  always  up  to 
his  hours " 

"  Oh,  I  see,  a  piece  of  perfection,"  said  Jack, 
with,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  slight  sneer.  **  But 
r  don't  see  that  he  was  wanted.  Brown  was 
quite  able  for  all  the  work.  I  should  like  to 
know  where  •  you  picked  that  fellow  up.  It's 
very  odd  that  something  always  happens  when 
I  am  absent  for  a  single  day.'' 

"  The  frost  hoa  lasted  for  ten  days,"  said  Mr. 
Wrinkell,  with  serious  but  mild  reproof — "  not 
that  I  think  there  is  anything  in  that.  We  are 
only  young  once  in  this  life ;  and  there  is  noth- 
ing particular  doing.  I  am  very  glad  you  took 
advantage  of  it,  Mr.  John." 

Now  it  was  one  of  Jack's  weak  points  that  ho 
hated  being  called  Mr.  John,  and  could  not  ^ear 
to  be  approved  of —  two  peculiarities  of  which 
Mr.  Wrinkell  was  very  thoroughly  aw^re.  But 
the  vizier  had  many  privileges,  tie  was  serious 
and  substantial,  and  not  a  man  who  could  be  call- 
ed a  cad,  as  Jack  called  his  own  contemporaries 
in  the  office.  However  tiresome  or  aggravating 
he  might  be,  he  had  to  be  borne  with ;  and  he 
knew  his  advantages,  and  was  not  alwavs  gen- 
erous in  the  use  he  made  of  them.  W£en  the 
young  man  went  off  into  his  own  little  private 
room,  Mr.  Wrinkell  was  tempted  to  give  a  little 
inward  chuckle.  He  was  a  dissenter,  and  he 
rather  liked  to  put  the  young  autocrat  down. 
"  He  has  too  much  of  his  own  way  —  too  much 
of  his  own  way,"  he  said  to  himself,  and  went 
against  Jack  on  principle,  and  for  his  good, 
which  is  a  kind  of  conduct  not  always  appre- 
ciated by  those  for  whose  good  it  is  kept  up. 

And  from  that  moment  a  kind  of  opposition, 
not  to  say  enmity,  crept  up  between  Jack  and 
the  new  clerk  —  a  sort  of  reeling  that  they  were 
rather  too  like  each  other,  and  were  not  practic- 
able in  the  same  hemisphere.  Jack  tried,  bnt 
found  it  did  not  answer,  to  call  the  new-comer  a 
cad.  He  did  not,  like  the  others,  follow  Jack's 
own  vftijs  at  a  woeful  distance,  and  copy  those 
things  for  which  Jack  rather  despised  himself, 
as  all  cads  have  a  way  of  doing ;  but  had  his 
own  wav,  and  was  himself,  Powys,  not  the  least 
like  the  browns  and  Bohinsons.  The  very  first 
evening,  as  they  were  driving  home  together. 
Jack,  having  spent  the  day  in  a  close  examina- 
tion of  the  new-comer,  thought  it  as  well  to  let 
his  father  know  his  opinion  on  the  subject, 
which  he  did  as  they  flew  along  in  their  dogcart, 
w^th  the  wicked  mare  which  Jack  could  scarce- 
ly hold  in,  and  the  sharp  wind  whizzing  past 
their  ears,  that  were  icy  cold  with  speed. 

''  I  see  you  have  got  a  new  fellow  in  the  of- 
fice," said  Jack.  **  I  hope  it's  not  my  idleness 
that  made  it  necessary.  I  should  have  gone 
back  on  Mondav  ;  but  I  thought  you  said " 

"I  am  glad  you  didn't  come,"  said  Mr. 
Brownlow,  quietly.    "  I  should  have  told  yon 
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had  there  been  any  occasion.  No,  it  was  not 
for -that.  You  know  he  came  in  joung  Jones's 
place." 

"  He^snot  yery  much  like  young  Jones,"  said 
Jack  —  "as old  as  I  am,  I  should  think.  How 
she  pulls,  to  be  sure  I  One  would  think,  to  see 
her  go,  she  hadn't  been  ont  for  a  week." 

"  Older  than  you  are,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow 
—  "  five-and-twenty ;  and  he  gave  an  uncon- 
scious sigh — for  it  was  dark,  and  the  wind  was 
sharp,  and  the  mare  very  fresh ;  and  under  such 
circumstances  a  man  may  relieve  his  mind,  a| 
least  to  the  extent  of  a  sigh,  without  being 
obliged  to  render  a  reason.  So  at  Itast  Mr. 
Brownlow  thought. 

But  Jack  heard  it,  somehow,  notwithstand- 
ing the  ring  of  the  mare's  hoofs  and  the  rush  of 
the  wind,  and  was  confounded  — as  much  con- 
founded as  he  durst  venture  on  being  with  such 
a  slippery  animal  to  deal  with. 

'•beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  the  groom, 
"keep  her  steady,  sir;  this  here  is  the  gate 
she^  always  arshying  at." 

"Oh,  confound  her!"  said  Jack  —  or  per- 
haps it  was  "  confound  you  "  —  which  would 
have  been  more  natural ;  but  the  little  waltz 
performed  by  Mrs.  Bess  at  that .  moment,  and 
the  sharp  crack  of  the  whip,  and  the  wind  that 
whistled  through  all,  made  his  adjuration  less 
distinct  than  it  might  have  been.  When,  how- 
ever, the  dangerous  gate  was  past,  and  they 
wcre  going  on  again  with  great  speed  and  mod- 
erate steadiness,  he  resumed — 

"  I  thought  you  did  not  mean  to  have  anoth- 
er in  younff  Jones's  place.  I  should  have  said 
Brown  could  do  all  the  work.  When  these  fel- 
lows have  too  little  to  do  they  get  into  all  sorts 
of  mischief." 

"Most  fellows  do,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow, 
calmly.  "  I  may  as  well  tell  you,  Jack,  that  I 
wanted  young  I*owys  —  I  know  his  people; 
that  is  to  say,"  he  added  hastily,  "I  don't 
know  his  people.  Don't  take  it  into  your  head 
that  I  do  —  but  still  I've  heard  something  about 
them  —  in  a  kind  of  a  way ;  and  it's  my  special 
desire  to  have  him  there." 

"I  said  nothing  against  it,  ijr,"  said  J^k 
displeased.  "  You  are  the  head,  to  do  whatev- 
er you  like.    I  only  asked,  you  know." 

"Yes,  I  know  you  only  asked,"  said  Mr. 
Brownlow,  with  quiet  decision.  "  That  is  my 
business  ;  but  I'd  rather  yon  were  civil  to  him, 
if  it  is  the  same  to  you." 

"  By  Jove,  I  believe  she'll  break  our  necks 
some  day,"  said  Jack,  in  his  irritation,  though 
the  mare  was  doing  nothing  particular.  "  Go- 
ing as  quiet  as  a  lamb,"  the  groom  said  after- 
wards in  amazement,  '•  when  he  let  out  at  her 
enough  to  make  a  saint  contrain'."  And 
"  contrairy  "  she  was  up  to  the  very  door  of  the 
house,  which  perhaps,  under  the  circumstances, 
was  just  as  well. 

CHAPTER   IX. — NEW  NEIOHBOmUI. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  why  Jack  was 
out  of  temper  at  this  particular  moment  was 


that  Mrs.  Swayne  had  been  impertinent  to  him. 
Not  that  he  cared  in  the  least  for  Mrs  Swayne ; 
but  naturally  he  took  a  little  interest  in  the  — 
child  —  he  supposed  she  was  only  a  child  —  a 
little  light  thing  that  folt  like  a  feather  when  he 
carried  her  in  out  of  the  snow.  He  had  carried 
her  in,  and  he  "  took  an  interest "  in  her ;  and 
why  he  should  be  met  with  impertinence  when 
he  asked  how  the  little  creature  was,  was  more 
than  Jack  could  understand.  The  very  morn- 
ing of  the  day  on  which  he  saw  young  Powys 
first,  he  had  been  answered  by  Mrs.  Swayne 
standing  in  front  of  her  door,  and  pulling  it 
close  behind  her,  as  if  she  was  afraid  of  thieves, 
or  something.  "  She's  a-going  on  as  nicely  as 
could  be,  and  there  ain't  no  cause  for  i^inxiety, 
sir,"  Mrs.  Swayne  said,  which  was  not  a  very 
impertinent  speech  after  all. 

"  Oh,  I  did  not  suppose  there  was,"  said 
Jack.  "  It  was  only  a  sprain,  I  suppose ;  but 
she  looked  such  a  delicate  little  thing.  Th^tt 
old  woman  with  her  was  her  mother,  eh  * 
What  did  she  mean  travelling  with  a  frafrile  lit- 
tle creature  like  that  in  the  carrier's  cart  1 " 

"  I  don't  know  about  no  q|d  woman,"  said 
Mrs.  Swayne ;  "  the  good  lady  as  has  my  front 
parlour  is  the  only  female  as  is  here,  and  they've 
come  for  quiet,  Mr.  John,  not  meaning  no  of- 
fence; and  when  you're  a  bit  nervisb,  as  I 
knows  myself  by  experience,  it  goes  to  your 
heart  every  time  as  there  comes  a  knock  at  the 
door." 

"  You  can't  have  many  knocks  at  the  door 
here,"  said  Jack ;  "as  for  me,  I  only  wanted 
to  know  how  the  little  thing  was." 

"Miss  is  a-doing  nicely,  sir,"  Mrs.  Swayne 
answered,  with  solemnity ;  and  this  was  what 
Jack  considered  a  very  impertinent  reception 
of  his  kind  inquiries.  He  was  amused  by  it, 
and  yet  it  put  him  a  little  out  of  temper  too. 
'*  As  if  I  could  possibly  mean  the  child  any 
harm,"  he  said  to  himself,  with  a  laugh ;  rath- 
er, indeed,  insisting  on  the  point^at  she  was  a 
child  in  all  his  thoughts  on  the  subject;  and 
then,  as  has  been  seen,  the  sudden  introduction 
of  young  Powys  and  Mr.  BrownloVs  calm 
adoption  of  the  sentiment  that  it  was  his  bnai- 
ness  to  decide  who  was  to  be  in  the  ofBoe,  came 
a  little  hard  upon  Jack,  who,  after  all,  notwit^ 
Rtandinc  his  pnilosophical  indifference  as  to  his 
sister's  heiress-ship,  liked  to  be  consulted  about 
matters  of  hnsiness,  and  did  not  approve  of  be- 
ing put  back  into  a  secondary  place. 

Thus  it  was  with  a  sense  of^  having  done  her 
duty  by  her  new  lodgers,  that  Mrs.  Swayne 
paid  her  periodical  visit  in  the  afternoon  to  the 
mmates  of  the  parlour,  where  the  object  of  JaiJc 
Brownlow's  inquiries  lay  very  much  covered  np 
on  the  little  horsehair  sofa.  She  was  still  raf- 
fering  fVom  her  sprain,  and  was  lying  asleep  on 
the  narrow  and  uneasy  couch,  wrapped  in  all 
the  shawls  her  mother  possessed,  and  with  her 
own  pretty  red  cloak  thrown  over  the  heap.  U 
was  rather  a  grim  little  apartment,  with  dark* 
green  painted  walls,  and  coarse  white  cnrtaina 
drawn  over  the  single  window.  But  the  in- 
mates probably  were  nsed'to  no  better,  and  oer- 
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tainlj  were  quite  content  with  their  quarters. 
7hfl  girl  Uy  asleep  with  a  flash  upon  her 
dittekf,  which  the  long  eyelashes  seemed  to 
o^er-thadow,  and  her  soft  rings  of  dark  hair 
poshed  back  in  pretty  disorder  off  her  soft,  full, 
chQdlike    forehead.     She   was    sleeping   that 
pueftil  sleep  of  convalescence,  in  which  life  it- 
idf  seems  to  come  back  —  a  sleep  deep  and 
iband  and  dreamless,  and  qaito  undisturbed  by 
iht  little  murmur  of  voices  which  went  on  over 
dM  fire.    Her  mother  was  a  tall  meagre  wo- 
■an,  older  than  the  mother  of  such  a  girl  ought 
ID  have  been.    Save  that  subtle,  inde^nable  re- 
SBnUuice  which  is  called  family  likeness,  the 
fipo  dill  not  resemble  each  other.    The  elder 
voman  now  sitting  in  the  horsehair  easy-chair 
orer  the  fire,  was  very  tall,  with  long  features, 
and  grey  cheeks  which  had  never  known  any 
raaca.    She   had  keen  black  passionate  eyes, 
looking  as  young  and  full  of  life  as  if  she  had 
been  suiteen  instead  of  nearly  sixty ;  and  her 
hak  was  still  as  black  as  it  had  been  in  her 
TOOth.    But  somehow  the  dead  darkness  of  the 
hnir  made  the  grey  face  underneath  look  older 
than  if  it  had  b^n  softened  by  the  silvery  tones 
of  white  that  belong  to  the  aged.    She  was 
diesied  as  poor  women,  who  have  ceased  to 
caie  about  their  appearance,  and  have  no  natu- 
ral instinct  thai  way,  so  often  dross,  in  every- 
thing most  suited  to  increase  her  personal  de- 
fidendes.    She  had  a  little  black  lace  cap  ov.er 
har  black  hair,  and  a  black  gown  with  a  rim  of 
greyish  white  round  the  neck,  badly  made,  and 
winch  took  away  any  shape  that  might  ever 
hare  been  in  her  tall  figure.    Her  hands  were 
hanL  and  red,  and  thin,  with  no  sort  of  soften- 
faig  between  them  and  the  harsh  black  sleeve 
wlttch  clasped  her  wrists.    She  was  not  a  lady, 
that  was  evident ;  and  yet  you  would  not  have 
aaid  she  was  a  common  woman  after  you  had 
looked  into  her  eyes. 

It  was  very  cold,  though  the  thaw  had  set  in, 
asd  the  snow  was  gone  —  raw  and  damp  with  a 
penetrating  chill,  which  is  as  bad  as  frost,  —  or 
wone,  some  people  think.  And  the  new-comer 
aat  over  the  fire,  leaning  forward  in  the  high- 
backed  horsehair  chair,  and  spreading  out  her 
handf  to  the  warmth.  She  had  given  Mrs. 
Swayne  a  general  invitation  to  come  in  for  a 
chat  in  the  afternoon,  not  knowing  as  yet  how 
aerioas  a  business  that  was ;  and  was  now 
making  the  best  of  it,  interposing  a  few  words 
now  and  then,  and  yet  not  altogether  without 
comfbrt  in  the  companionship,  the  very  hum  of 
hawan  speech  having  something  consolatory  in 

"  If  it's  been  a  fever,  that's  a  thing  as  will 
mend,"  said  Mrs.  Swayne,  "  and  well  over  too ; 
■ad  a  thing  as  yon  don't  have  more  nor  once. 
When  it's  here'nnd  there's  decline  in  the  family 
•— "  she  added,  putting  licr  hand  significantly 
M  her  breast. 

"  There's  no  decline  in  my  family,"  said  the 
lodger,  quickly.  '*  It  was  downright  sickness 
always.  No«  she's  quite  strung  in  her  chest. 
Ywt  always  said  it  was  a  great  blessing  that 
th«3r  were' all  strong  in  their  chesty" 


"  And  yet  you  have  but  this  one  left,"  said 
Mrs.  Swayne.  "  Dear,  dear  I  —  when  it's  de- 
cline, it  comes  kind  of  natural,  and  you  get 
used  to  it  like.  An  aunt  o'  mine  had  nine,  all 
took  one  after  the  other,  and  she  got  that  used 
to  it,  she'd  tell  you  how  it  would  be  as  soon  as 
e'er  a  one  o'  them  began  to  droop  ;  but  when 
it's  them  sort  of  masterful  sicknesses  as  you 
can't  do  nothing  for — Deary  me!  all  strong 
in  their  chests,  and  you  to  have  had  so  many 
and  but  this  one  left." 

"  Ay,"  said  tlie  mother,  wringing  her  thin 
hands  with  a  momentary  yet  habitual  action, 
**  It's  hard  when  you've  reared  them  so  far ; 
but  you  said  it  was  good  air  here  ?  " 

"  Beautiful  air,  tluu's  what  it  is,"  said  Mrs. 
Swayne,  enthusiastically ;  "  and  when  she  gets 
a  bit  stronger,  and  the  weather  gets  milder,  and 
he  mends  of  his  rheumatics,  Swayne  shall 
drive  her  out  in  his  spring-cart.  It's  a  fine 
way  of  seeing  the  cimntry  —  a  deal  finer,  I 
think,  than  the  gentry  in  their  carriages  with  a 
coachman  on  his  box  perched  up  afore  them. 
I  ain't  one  as  holds  by  much  doctoring.  Doc- 
tors and  parsons,  they're  all  alike ;  and  I  don't 
care  if  I  never  saw  one  o'  them  more." 

"Isn't  there  a  nice  clergyman?"  said  the 
lodger  — "  it's  a  nice  church,  for  we  saw  it, 
passing  in  the  cart,  and  the  €hild  took  a  fancy 
to  it.  In  the  country  like  this,  it's  nice  to  have 
a  nice  clergyman  —  that's  to  say,  if  you're 
Church  folks." 

"  There  was  nothing  but  Church  folks  heard 
tell  of  where  I  came  horn"  said  Mrs.  Swayne, 
with  a  little  heat.  "  Them  as  says  I  wasn't 
bom  and  bred  and  confirmed  in  the  Church 
don't  know  what  they're  talking  of;  but  since 
we  come  here,  you  know,  along  of  Swayne  be- 
ing a  Dissenter,  and  the  Kector  a  man  as  has 
no  sympathy,  I've  give  up.  It's  the  same  with 
the  doctors.  There  ain't  one  as  I  haven't  tried, 
exccptin'  the  homoepathetic ;  and  I  was  turning 
it  over  in  my  mind  as  soon  as  Swayne  had 
another  bad  turn  to  send  for  him." 

"  I  hope  we  shan't  want  any  more  doctors," 
said  the  mother,  once  more  softly  wringing  her 
hands.    "  But  for  Pamela's  sake  " 

''Is  that  her  name?"  said  Mrs.  Swayne; 
'*  I  never  knew  no  one  of  that  name  afore ;  but 
folks  is  all  for  new-fashioned  names  nowadays. 
The  Pollys  and  the  Betsys  as  used  to  be  in  my 
young  days,  I  never  hear  tell  of  them  now ; 
hut  the  girls  ain't  no  nicer  nor  no  better  be- 
haved as  I  can  see.  It's  along  o'  the  story- 
books and  thiuKS.  There's  Miss  Sairah  as  is 
always  a-lending  books  " 

"  is  Miss  Sairah  the  young  lady  in  the  great 
house  ?  "  asked  the  stranger,  looking  up. 

Mrs.  Swayne  assented  with  a  little  reluctance. 
"  Oh  1  yes,  sure  enough  but  they  ain't  the  real 
old  Squires.  Not  as  the  old  Squires  was  much 
to  brag  of;  they  was  awful  poor,  and  there 
never  was  nothing  to  be  macfe  out  of  them, 
neither  by  honest  trades-folks  nor  cotta;:ers,  nor 
nobody ;  but  him  as  has  it  now  is  nothing  but 
a  Iawjct  out  of  Masterton.  He's  made  it  all, 
I  should'nt  wonder,  by  clieating  poor  folks  out 
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of  th«ir  own;  bat  tfaere  he  is  as  ^rand  as  a 
prince,  and  Miss  Sairah  dressed  up  like  a  little 
peacock,  and  her  carriage  and  her  riding-horse, 
and  her  school,  as  if  she  was  real  old  gentry. 
It  was  Mr.  John  as  carried  your  girl  indoors 
that  time  when  she  fell ;  and  a  rare  troublesome 
one  he  can  bt  when  he  gets  it  in  his  head,  a- 
calling  at  my  house,  and'knocking  at  the  knocker 
when,  for  anything  he  could  tell,  Swayno  might 
ha'  been  in  one  of  his  bad  turns,  or  your  little 
maid  a-snatching  a  bit  of  sleep." 
•  "  But  why  does  he  come  ?  "  said  the  lodger, 
onoe  more  looking  up ;  "  is  it  to  ask  after  Mr. 
Swayne  1 " 

Mr.  Swayne's  spouse  gave  a  freat  many 
shakes  of  her  head  orer  this  question.  "  To 
tell  you  the  truth,"  she  said,  "  there's  a  deal  of 
folks  thinks  if  Swayne  hadn't  a  good  wife  be- 
hind him  as  kept  all  straight,  his  bad  turns 
would  come  Terr  different.  That's  all  as  a  wo- 
man gets  for  slaying  and  toiling  and  under- 
standing the  business  as  well  as  e'er  a  man. 
No ;  it  was  not  for  my  husband.  I  haven't  got 
nothing  to  say  against  Mr.  John.  He's  not 
one  of  the  sort  as  leads  poor  girls  astray  and 
breaks  their  hearts  ;  but  I  wouldn't  have  him 
about  here,  not  too  often,  if  I  was  you.  He 
was  a-asking  after  your  girl.*' 

"  Pamela  1  "  said  the  mother,  with  surprise 
and  almost  amusement  in  her  tone,  and  she 
looked  back  to  the  sofa  whore  her  daughter 
was  lying  with  a  flush  too  pink  and  rosclike 
for  health  upon  her  cheek.  "  Poor  little  thing ; 
it  is  too  early  for  that —  she  is  only  a  child." 

"I  don't  put  no  fkith  in  them  being  only 
children,"  said  Mrs.  Swayne.  "  It  comes  tem- 
ble  soon,  dots  that  sort  of  thing ;  and  a  gen- 
tleman has  nice  ways  with  him.  When  she's 
onoe  had  one  of  that  sort  a-mnning  after  her, . 
a  ^rl  don't  take  to  an  honest  man  as  talks 
plain  and  straightforward.  That's  my  opinion ; 
and,  thank  Providence,  I've  been  in  the  way  of 
temptation  myself,  and  I  know  what  it  all 
means." 

Mrs.  Swayne's  lodger  did  not  seem  at  all 
delighted  by  these  commentaries.  A  little 
flush  of  pride  or  pain  came  over  her  colourless 
cheek  ;  and  she  kept  glancing  back  at  the  sofa 
on  which  her  daughter  lay.  **  My  Pamela  is  a 
little  lady,  if  ever  there  was  a  lady,"  she  said, 
in  a  nervous  undertone ;  but  it  was  evidently  a 
question  she  did  not  mean  to  discuss  with  )ier 
landlady ;  and  thus  the  conversation  came  to  a 
pause*. 

Mrs.  Swayne,  however  was  not  easily  sub- 
dued ;  and  curiosity  urged  her  even  beyond  her 
wont.  "  I  think  you  said  as  you  had  friends 
here  ?  "  she  said,  making  a  new  start. 

"  No,  no  friends.  We're  alone  in  the  world, 
she  and  I,"  said  the  woman,  hastily.  "  We've 
been  long  away,  and  everybody  is  dead  that 
ever  belonged  to  us.  She  hasn't  a  soul  but  me, 
poor  dear,  and  I'm  old.  It's  dreadful  to  be  old 
and  have  a  young  child.  If  I  was  to  die  — ^ 
but  we're  not  badly  off,"  she  continued,  with  a 
faint  smile  in  answer  to  an  alarmed  glance  all 
round  the  room  from  Mrs.  Swayne,  "  and  I'm 


saving  up  every  penny  for  her.  If  I  could  on  ly 
see  her  as  well  and  rosy  as  she  used  to  be !  " 

"  That  will  come  in'time,"  said  the  landlady. 
"  Don't  you  bo  afeard.  It's  beautifnl  air ;  and 
what  with  fresh  milk  and  new-laid  effgs,  she'll 
come  round  as  fast  as  the  grass  grows.  Yonll  see 
she  will  —  they  always  does  here.  Miss  Sairah 
herself  was  a  puny  a  bit  of  a  child  as  ev^r 
you  set  eyes  on,  and  she's  a  fine  tall  lasa  with  a 
colour  like  a  rose  —  I  will  say  that  for  her — 
now." 

"  And  I  think  you  said  she  was  about  my 
child's  i^e,"  said  the  mother,  with  <i  certain 
wistftil  glance  out  of  the  window.    "  Fterluipa 

she  and  my  Pamela But  of  course  a  yoang 

lady  like  that  has  plenty  of  friends,  nunelm 
will  never  be  tall  —  she's  done  growing.  She 
takes  after  her  father's  side,  you  see,'*  the  poor 
woman  added,  with  a  sieh,  looking  round  once 
more  to  the  sofa  where  her  child  lay. 

**  And  it  ain't  long,  perhaps,  since  yon  loat 
your  good  gentleman  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Swayne, 
cunosity  giying  a  certain  brevity  to  her  speech. 

"  He  was  in  the  armj,"  said  the  lodger,  pav- 
ing by  the  direct  question,  "and  it's  a  wander- 
ing sort  of  life.  Now  I've  come  bark,  all  njfb 
fone  that  ever  belonged  to  me,  or  so  mach  tm 
new  me.  It  foels  dreary  like.  I  dont  ndnd 
for  myself,  if  I  could  but  find  some  kind  friends 
for  my  child." 

"  Don't  you  fret  said  Mrs.  Swayne,  rising. 
'<  She'll  find  friends,  no  fear;  audit's  ridikhu 
to*  hear  you  talk  like  an  old  woman,  and  not  a 
grey  hair  on  your  head  —  Bat  I  hfler 
Swayne  a-gmmbling,  Mrs.  Preston.  He's  bo 
better  nor  an  old  washerwoman,  that  man  iuk% 
for  his  tea." 

When  the  conversation  ended  tiins,  the  lod- 
ger rose,  putly  in  civility,  and  stood  before  the 
flre,  looking  into  the  dark  little  mirror  over  the 
mantelshelf  when  her  visitor  was  gone.  Itwnt 
not  vanity  that  moved  her  to  look  at  herself. 
"  Threescore  and  ten  ! "  she  was  saying  sofUy 
—  '*  threescore  and  ten  I  She'd  be  near  thlr^ 
by  then,  and  able  to  take  care  of  hersetf."  it 
was  a  sombre  thought  enough,  but  it  wai  all 
the  comfort  she  could  take.  "  The  child  *'  all 
this  time  had  to  all  appearance  lain  fast  eeleep 
under  her  wraps,  with  the  red  cloak  hud  ofer 
her,  a  childlike,  fragile  creature.  She  begmtt  to 
stir  at  this  moment,  and  her  nM>ther's  Ibee 
cleared  as  if  by  magic.  She  went  up  to  Hbm 
little  hard  couch,  and  murmured  her  incpdriee 
over  it  with  that  indescribable  voice  which  he- 
longs  only  to  doves,  and  mothers  croodNii|f 
over  their  sick  children.  Pamela  considered  it 
the  most  onlinary  utterance  in  the  world,*  and 
never  found  out  that  it  was  totally  unlike  the 
usually  almost  harsh  tones  of  the  same  TOiee 
when  addressing  other  people.  The  giri  tiireir 
off  her  coverings  with  a  little  impaticDce,  and 
came  with  tottering  steps  to  the  big  black  eesr 
chair.  The  limpid  eyes  which  had  stmok  Jack 
Brownlow  when  they  gazed  wistfully  oat  of  the 
carrier's  cart,  were  umost  too  bright,  as  hsv 
color  was  almost  too  warm,  for  the  moment ; 
but  it  was  tl^  flush  of  weakness  and  ileep,  not 
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offerer.  She  too,  like  her  motiher,  wore  rusty 
black ;  bat  nehher  that  poor  and  melancholy 
gmrb,  nor  an^  other  disadTantageoat  circum- 
•tanee,  ooold  impair  the  sweetness  of  the  yoanj^ 
tender  fiice.  It  was  lovel j  with  the  sweetness 
of  apriog  as  are  the  primroses  and  anemones ; 
—dew,  and  fragrance,  and  growth,  and  all  the 
possihUities  of  expansion,  were  in  her  lovely 
tookf.  Ton  could  not  hare  told  what  she 
Bight  not  gprow  to.  Seeing  her,  it  was  possible 
to  vnderatand  the  eagerness  with  which  the 
poor  old  mother,  verging  on  threescore,  counted 
Mr  ebances  of  a  dozen  years  longer  in  this  life. 
These  dosen  years  might  make  all  the  difference 
to  Pamela ;  and  Pamda  was  all  tiiat  she  hod  in 
tke  world. 

"Ton  have  had  a  Ion?  sleep,  my  darling.  I 
«B  mre  ron  feel  better,'^  she  said. 

"  I  feel  quite  well,  mamma,"  said  the  girl ; 
and  she  sat  down  and  held  out  her  hands  to  the 
Are.  Then  the  mother  began  to  talk,  and  give 
an  aecoiint  of  the  conversation  she  had  ^n 
holding.  She  altered  it  a  little,  it  must  be 
a^nowledged.  She  omitted  all  Mrs.  Swayne's 
■ludeCits  about  Jack  Brownlow,  and  put  van- 
oas  orthodox  sentiments  into  her  mouth  instead. 
When  she  had  gone  on  so  for  some  ten  minutes, 
Pmela,  who  had  been  making  evident  efforts 
to^  TCitrain  herself,  suddenly  opened  her  red  lips 
with  a  burst  of  soft  ringing  laughter,  so  that 
tfaa  mother  stopped  con&ed. 

_ "  I  am  afraia  it  was  very  naughty,"  said  the 
nl ;  "  but  I  woke  up,  and  I  did  not  want  to 
oatorb  you,  and  I  could  not  help  listening. 
Oh,  mamma,  how  clever  you  are  to  make  up 
ctHiveiMtion  like  that,  when  you  know  Mrs. 
Swayae  was  talking  of  Mri  John,  and  was  such 
ftm  f  Why  shouldn't  I  hear  about  Mr.  John  ? 
Baeasse  one  has  been  ill,  is  one  never  to  have 
anv  more  ftin  ?  You  don't  expect  me  to  die 
wwrl"  *^ 

"God  forbid!"  said  the  mother.  "But 
what  do  yon  know  about  Mr.  John  ?  Mrs. 
Swrnyne  said  nothing " 

"  ohe  said  he  came  a-knocking  at  the  knock- 
er," Pamela  said,  with  a  merry  little  conscious 
laogh ;  **  and  yon  asked  if  ho  came  to  ask  for 
Mr.  Swayne.  I  thought  I  should  have  laughed 
owtand  betraxcd  myself  then." 

"Bat,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Preston,  steadily, 
"  why  fhoudn't  he  have  come  to  ask  for  Mr. 
Swayne  f 

"Vei,  why  indeed?"  said  Pamela,  with 
anotfier  meny  peal  of  laughter,  which  mndo  her 
Bother's  fkee  relax,  though  she  was  not  herself 
▼eiy  sensible  wherein  the  joke  lay. 

"  Well,"  she  said,  "  if  he  did,  or  if  he  didn't, 
it  doee  not  matter  very  much  to  us.  We  know 
BOtUag  about  Mr.  John."  "  Oh,  but  I  do," 
Mid  Pamela ;  "  it  was  he  that  was  standing  by 
diat  lady's  chair  on  the  ice  —  I  saw  him  as  plain 
aa  poesjole.  I  knew  him  in  a  minute  when  he 
earned  me  in.  Wasn't  it  nice  and  kind  of  him  ? 
and  he  knew  —  ns ;  —  I  am  sure  he  did.  Why 
fhoald'nt  he  come  and  ask  for  mc  ?  I  think  it 
if  the  moet  natural  thing  in  the  world." 

'*  How  oonld  he  know  ns  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Pres- 


ton, wondering.  "My  darling,  now  you  are 
growing  older  you  must  not  think  so  much 
about  ran.  I  don't  say  it  is  wrong,  but— 
For  you  see,  you  have  ctowu  quite  a  woman 
now.  It  would  be  nice  if  you  could  know  Miss 
Sara,"  she  added,  melting  ;  "  but  she  is  a  little 
great  lady,  and  you  are^ut  a  poor  little  girl 
"  "I  must  know  Miss  Sara,'  cried  Pa- 
mela. "  We  shall  see  her  every  day.  I  want 
to  know  them  both.  We  shall  be  always  see- 
ing them  any  time  they  go  out.  I  wonder  if 
she  is  pretty.  The  lady  was,  that  was  in  the 
chair." 

"  How  can  you  see  everything  like  that,  Pa- 
mela ?  "  said  her  mother,  with  mild  reproof.  "  I 
don't  remember  any  lady  in  a  chair." 

**  But  Pre  got  a  pair  of  eyes,"  said  Pamela, 
with  a  laugh.  She  was  not  thinking  that  they 
were  pretty  eyes,  but  she  certainly  had  a  pleas- 
ant feeling  that  they  were  clear  and  sharp,  and 
saw  everything  and  everybody  within  her  range 
of  vision.  "  I  like  travelling  in  that  cart,"  she 
said,  after  a  moment,  "  if  it  were  not  so  cold. 
It  would  be  pleasant  in  summer  to  go  iopging 
along  and  see  everything  —  but  then,  to  be  sure, 
in  summer  there's  no  ice,  and  no  nice  bright 
fires  shining  through  the  windows.  But,  mam- 
ma, please,"  the  little  thing  added,  with  a 
doubtful  look  that  might  be  saucy  or  sad  as 
occasion  required,  "  why  are  you  so  dreadfully 
anxious  to  find  me  kind  friends  ?  " 

This  was  said  with  a  little  laugh,  though  her 
eyes  were  not  laughing ;  but  when  she  saw  the 
serious  look  her  mother  cast  upon  her,  ehe  got 
up  hastily  and  threw  herself  down,  weak  as  she 
was,  at  the  old  woman's  knee. 

"  Don't  you  think  if  we  were  to  live  both  as 
long  we  could  and  then  to  die  both  together  I  " 
cried  the  changeable  girl,  with  a  sudden  sob. 
"  Oh,  mamma,  why  didn't  you  have  me  when 
you  were  young,  when  you  had  Florry,  that  we 
might  have  lived  ever  so  long,  ever  so  long  to- 
gether? Would  it  be  wrong  for  me  to  die 
when  you  die  ?  why  should  it  be  wrong  1  God 
would  know  what  we  meant  by  it.  Ho  would 
know  it  wasn't  for  wickedness.  And  it  would 
make  your  mind  easy  whatever  should  happen," 
cried  the  child,  burying  her  pretty  face  in  her 
mother's  lap.  Thus  the  two  desolate  creaturea 
clung  together,  the  old  woman  yearning  to  live, 
the  youn^  creature  quite  ready  at  any  word  of 
command  that  might  reach  her  to  give  up  her 
short  existence.  They  had  nobody  in  the  world 
belonging  to  them  that  they  knew  of,  and  in 
the  course  of  nature  their  companionship  could 
only  be  so  short,  so  short !  And  it  was  not  as 
if  God  saw  only  the  outside  like  men.  He 
would  know  what  they  meant  by  it ;  that  was 
what  poor  little  Pamela  thought. 

But  she  was  as  lively  as  a  little  bird  half  an 
hour  after,  being  a  creature  of  a  variable  mind. 
Not  a  magnificent  little  princess,  self-possessed 
and  reflective,  like  Sara  over  the  way  —  a  little 
soul  full  of  fancies,  and  passions,  and  sudden 
impulses  of  every  kind — a  kitten  for  fun,  a 
heroine  for  anything  tragic,  such  as  she,  not 
feared,  but  hoped,  might  perhaps  full  in  her  way. 
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And  the  mother,  vv-ho  understood  the  passion,  did 
not  know  veiy  much  about  either  the  fun  or  the 
fancy,  and  was  puzzled  by  times,  and  eyen 
yexod  when  she  had  no  need  to  be  yexed. 
Mrs.  Preston  was  greatly  perplexed  even  that 
night  after  this  embrace  and  the  wild  sugges- 
tion that  accompanieil  it,  to  see  how  swifUy 
and  fully  Pamela's  Hjzht  heart  came  back  to 
her.  She  coald  comprehend  such  a  proposal  of 
despair ;  but  how  the  despair  Fhould  suddenly 
flit  off  and  leave  the  sweetest  fair  skies  of  de- 
light and  hope  below  was  more  than  the  poor 
woman  could  nndcrtand.  However,  the  fact 
was  that  hope  and  despair  were  quitt  capable 
of  liying  next  door  in  Pamela's  fully  occupied 
mind,  and  that  despair  itself  was  but  another 


«aid ;  and  he  was  more  angiy  at  Keppel's  jocu- 
lar response  than  was  at  all  needful.  But,  tm 
for  Sara  she  was  far  more  eloquent.  "  She  is 
not  pretty,"  that  authori^f  said  ;  "  all  girls  are 
pretty,  I  suppose,  im  a  kind  of  a  way  —  I  and 
Fanny  Hardcastle  aad  everybody  — - 1  despise 
that.  She's  lovely ;  one  would  like  to  take  and 
kiss  her.  I  don^  in  the  least  care  whether  I 
am  speakhig  grammar  or  not ;  but  I  want  to 
know  her,  and  I've  made  up  my  mind  I'll  hare 
her  here." 

"  Softly,  Sara/'  said  Mr.  Brownlow,  with 
that  indulgent  look  which  Sara  alone  called  in- 
to his  eyes. 

"  Oh  yes,  papa,  as  softly  as  yon  please ;  bnt 
I  shall  never  be  like  her  if  I  were  to  live  a  hnn- 


kind  of  hope  when  it  got  into  those  soft  quar-    drcd  years.    I'd  like  to  cut  all  my  hair  off,  and 

ters  where  the  air  was  full  of   the  chirping  of '" '''  -  "*^  "    ^~^  —»--.'-  -i- ^'-i-   ^i-^- 

birds  and  the  odours  of  the  spring.  She  could 
not  sing,  to  call  singing,  but  yet  she  went  on 
singing  all  the  evening  long  over  her  bits  of 
work,  and  planned  drives  in  Mr.  Swayne's 
spring-cart,  and  even  in  the  carrier's  waggon, 
much  more  joyfully  than  Sara  ever  anticipated 
the  UPC  of  her  greys.  Yet  she  had  but  one  life, 
one  worn  existence,  old  and  shattered  by  much 
suf&ring,  between  her  and  utter  solitude  and 
destitution.  No  wonder  her  mother  looked  at 
her  with  silent  wonder,  she  who  could  never 
get  this  woeful  possibility  out  of  her  mind. 


wear  it  like  that ;  bnt  what's  the  use,  with  this 
odious  light  hair  ?  " 

**  1  thought  it  was  golden  and  Titianesqne, 
and  all  sorts  of  fine  things,"  said  Jack,  "  be- 
sides being  fashionable.  I've  heard  Keppel 
say " 

"  Don't,  please ;  Mr.  Keppel  is  so  stupid," 
said  Sara ;  and  she  took  in  her  hand  a  certaim 
eurl  she  had,  which  was  her  favorite  curl  in  a 

freneral  way,  and  looked  at  it  with  something 
ike  disgust.  "  It  isn't  oven  the  right  coloor 
for  the  fashion,"  she  said,  contemptnooalj. 
This  was  at  breakfast,  before  the  gentlemen 
went  to  business,  which  was  a  favourite  hour 
with  all  of  them,  when  their  minds  were  free, 
and  the  day  had  not  as  yet  produced  its  veza- 
tions.  Mr.  Brownlow,  for  his  part,  had  qnittt 
got  over  any  symptoms  of  discomposure  that 
his  children  might  have  perceived  on  his  faee. 
Everything  was  going  on  well  again.  Yoang 
Powys  was  safely  settled  in  the  office,  and  hii 
emnfoyer  already  had  got  used  to  him,  and 
notning  seemed  to  be  coming  of  it ;  and  vtwj 
day  was  helping  on  the  year,  the  one  remain- 
her  when  she  saw  for  the  first  time  the  little  face  |  ing  year  of  uncertainty.    He  was  very  anxions, 


CHAPTER  X.  —  AT  THE  OATB. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Sara  could  be 
long  uncoi^scious  of  her  new  humble 
neighbors.  She,  too,  as  well  as  Jack,  had 
seen  them  in  the  carrier's  cart ;  and  though 
Jack  had  kept  his  little  adventure  to  himself, 
Sara  had  no  reason  to  omit  due  notice  of  her 
encounter.    It  was  quite  a  new  sensation  to 


with    its     dewy  eyes   peeping    out    at    Mrs. 
Swayne's  window.     And  the  ticket  which  of- 


but  still  he  was  not  such  a  novice  in  life  bnt 
that  ho  could  keep  his  anxiety  to  himself. 


fended  Sara's  sight  had  been  promptly  taken       "  Don't  forget  to  make  everything  comforta- 
down,  not  by  Mrs.  Swayne,  but  by  her  lodgers   ble  for  your  visitors,"  was  .what  he  said,  as  he 


themselves.  Sara's  impulse  was  to  go  over  im- 
mediately and  thank  them  for  this  good  office  ; 
but,  on  second  thoughts,  she  decided  to  wait 
another  opportunity.  They  might  not  be 
*'  nice,"  —  or  they  might  be  ladies,  and  require 
more  ceremonious  treatment,  notwithstanding 


drove  away ;  and  the  fact  was,  that  even  Mi 
Brownlow  cast  a  glance  over  at  Mn.  Swayne'i 
windows ;  and  that  Jack  brought  the  man  al- 
most on  her  haunches,  by  way  of  showing  his 
skill,  as  she  dashed  out  at  the  gates.  And  pool 
littls  Pamela  had  limped  to  the  window,  ibi 


the  carrier's  waggon.  The  face  that  peeped  '  she  had  not  much  to  amuse  her,  and  the  pata- 
from  Mrs.  Swayne's  window  might  have  be- 1  ing  of  Mr.  Brownlow's  dogcart  was  an  erent 
longed  to  a  little  princess  in  disguise  for  aay- 1  "  Is  that  the  girlf  "  said  Mr.  Brownlow;  why, 
thing  that  could  be  said  to  the  contrary.  And  .  she  is  like  your  sister.  Jack." 
Sara  was  still  of  the  age  which  believes  in  dis-  j  "  Like  Sara  1 "  Jack  gasped  in  dismay.  "Hi 
guiricd  princesses,  at  least  in  theoir.  She  was  so  amazed  that  he  could  say  nothing  mon 
talked  about  them,  however,  continually;  put- .  for  a  full  minute.  **  I  suppose  you  think  eyery' 
ting  Jack  to  many  hypocritical  devices  to  con- 1  thing  that's  pretty  is  like  Sara,"  he  said,  wh(U 


he  had  recovered  his  breath. 

"  Well,  perhaps,"  said  the  father ; "  bnt  there'i 
something     more     there  —  and     yet      abe'i 


ceul  that  he  too  haff  seen  the  little  stranger. 

Thou;;h  why  ho  should  keep  that  fact  secret, 

nobody,  not  even  himself,  could  tell.    And  he 

had  confided  it  to  yount;  Keppel,  though  he  did   not  like  ^ara  either  for  the  matter  of  that." 

not  think  of  telling  the  story  at  home.    "  I ;     "  Not  the  least  bit  in  the  world,"  said  Jack 

don't  know  if  you  would  call  her  pretty,  but   decisiycly  ;    at  which  Mr.    Brownlow    onlj 

her  ryes  arc  like  two  stars,"  was  what  Jack  J  smiled,  making  no  other  reply. 


yet 
)f  thi 
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Sara,  of  conne,  knew  nothing  of  this ;  and 
rfwithstanding  her  admiration  for  the  stran- 
V  it  is  donbtral  whether  she  would  have  been 
ttered  hj  the  snggestion.    She  made  great 
pc«pantion8  for  her  visitors.    There  was  to  be 
ik     oiDner-party,  and  old  Lady  Motherwell  and 
ber  son  Sir  Clnarles  were  to  stay  for  a  day  or 
rwv — pi^^y  because  it  was  too  far  for  the  old 
lawdy  to  dri^  back  that  night,  and  partly,  per- 
Hftpi,  for  other  reasons,  which  nobody  was  sap- 
posed  to^  know  anything  about.    In  her  own 
mind,  howeTer,  Sara-was  not  qnito  unaware  of 
time  other  reasons.    The  girl  wais  so  unfortu- 
nAte  18  to  be  aware  that  she  was  considered  a 
good  match  in  the  county,  and  she  knew  rery 
well  what  Sir  Charles  meant  when  he  came 
and  mounted  guard  over  her  at  county  gather- 
inn.   It  wnM  commonly  reported  of  Sir  Charles 
Motherwell  that  he  was  not  bright  —  but  he 
WM  utterly  opaque  to  Sara  when  he  came  and 
itood  over  her  and  shut  out  other  people  who 
Bi|^  have  been  amusing ;  though,  to  tell  the 
tnth.  Miss  Brownlow  was  in  a  cynical  state  of 
sdBd  altogether  about  amusing  people.    She 
ttoigfat  they  were  an  extinct  species,  like  mas- 
todou,  and  the  other  sort  of  brutes  that  lived 
beftn  the  creation.    Fanny  Hardcastle  began 
lo  infbld  her  dress  as  soon  as  break&st  was 

(^  ovw,  and  to  look  out  her  gloves  and  her  shoes 
'  ad  an  her  little  ornaments,  and  was  in  a  flut- 
ter ill  day  about  the  dinner  at  Brownlows. 
.  Bat  as  for  Sara,  she  was  not  excited.  By  way 
tf  Hiaking  up  to  herself  for  what  she  might 
bve  to  snfier  in  the  evening,  she  went  out  for 
*  ride,  a  pleasure  of  which  she  had  been  de- 
kvred  for  sometime  by  the  frost ;  and  litde  Pa- 
*di  came  again  to  the  window  and  watched  — 
4  with  what  delight  and  envy  and  admiration ! 
"^^  slender-limbed  chestnut  and  the  pretty 
^citue  he  carried,  as  they  came  down  all  the 
■■S^  of  the  ayenue. 

.  "Oh,  mamma,  make  haste — make  haste  I  it 
jf »  prettier  sight  than  Mr.  John,"  cried  the 
^te  girl  at  Mrs  Swaync's  vrindow,  her  cheeks 
Cvwing  and  her  eyes  shining ;  "  what  fun  it  is 
to  live  here  and  see  them  all  passing!"  Prob- 

aihe  enjoyed  it  auite  as  much  as  Sara  did. 
D  she  had  watcned  the  pretty  rider  as  far 
^  tbst  was  possible,  she  sat  down  by  the  win- 
^  to  wait  till  she  came  back  —  wondering 
vfcere  she  was  ^ing  —  foUovring  her  as   she 
wmt  cantering  idong  the  sunny  long  stretches 
of  road  which  Pamela  remembered  watching 
from  the  carrier's  cart.    What  a  strange  kind 
of  eelestial  life  it  must  be  to  be  always  riding 
down  stately   avenues    and   playing   g61dcn- 
stringed  harps,  and  walking  about  in  glorious 
dken  robes  that  swept  the  ground !    Pamela 
laofhed  to  herself  at  those  splendid  images  — 
she  eiyoyed  it  more  than  Sara  did,  though  Sara 
tbmnd  all  these  good  things  wonderfully  pleas- 
mtloo. 

••What  are  you  laughing  at?"    said  her 
Bother,  who  was  working  at  a  table  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room. 
"  What  ftin  it  is  to  live  hero !  "  repeated 


Pamela.  "  It  is  as  good  as  a  play ;  don't  yon 
like  to  see  them  all  nding  out  and  in,  and  the 
horses  prancing,  and  the  shadows  coming  down 
the  avenue  ?  —  it  was  the  greatest  luck  in  the 
world  to  come  here." 

"  Put  up  your  foot,  my  dear,"  said  her  mother, 
"and  don't  catch  cold  at  that  window.  I've 
seen  somebody  yery  like  that  young  lady,  hut  I 
can't  remember  where." 

"  That  was  Miss  Sara,  I  suppose,"  said  Pa- 
mela, with  a  little  awe ;  and  she  put  up  her 
weak  foot,  and  kept  her  post  till  the  chestnut 
and  his  mistress  came  back,  when  the  excite- 
ment was  renewed ;  and  Mrs.  Preston  herself 
took  another  look,  and  wondered  where  she  had 
seen  some  one  like  that.  Thus  the  life  of 
Brownlows  became  entangled,  a^i  it  were,  in 
that  of  the  humble  dwellers  at  their  gate,  before 
either  were  aware. 

Lady  Motherwell  arrived  in  a  yery  solid 
family  coach,  just  as  the  winter  twilight  set  in  ; 
and  undoubtedly,  on  this  occasion  at  least,  it 
was  Pamela  who  had  the  best  of  it.  Sara 
awaited  the  old  lady  in  the  drawing-room, 
ready  to  administer  to  her  the  indispensable 
cup  of  tea ;  and  Sir  Charles  followed  his  mother, 
a  Udl  fellow  with  a  moustache  which  looked  like 
a  respirator.  As  for  Lady  Motherwell,  she 
was  not  a  pleasant  yisitor  to  Sara ;  but  that  was 
for  reasons  which  I  haye  already  stated.  In  her- 
self she  was  not  a  disagreeable  old  woman.  She 
had  even  a  certain  esprit  du  corps  which  made  it 
evident  to  her  that  thus  to  come  in  force  upon  a 
girl  who  was  alone,  was  a  yiolent  proceeding, 
and  apt  to  drive  the  quarry  prematurely  to  bay. 
So  she  did  her  best  to  conciliate  the  young 
mistress  of  the  house,  even  before  she  had  re- 
ceived her  cup  of  tea. 

"  Charley  doesn't  take  tea,"  she  said.  **  I 
think  we'll  send  him  off,  my  dear,  to  look  at 
the  stables,  or  something.  I  hate  to  have  a 
man  poking  about  the  room  when  I  want  a 
comfortable  chat ;  and  in  this  nice  cozy  firelight, 
too,  when  they  look  like  tall  ghosts  about  a 

{)lace.  You  may  go  and  have  your  cigar  Char- 
ey.   Sara  and  I  have  a  hundr^  things  to  say." 

Sir  Charles  was  understood  to  murmur 
through  his  respirator  that  it  was  awful  hard 
upon  a  fellow  to  be  banished  like  this ;  but 
nevertheless,  being  in  excellent,  training,  and 
knowing  it  to  be  lor  his  good,  he  went.  Then 
Lday  Motherwell  took  Sara  in  her  arms  for  the 
second  time,  and  gave  her  a  maternal  kiss. 

"  My  love,  you^  looking  lovely,"  she  said. 
"  I'm  sorry  for  poor  Charley,  to  tell  the  truth  ; 
but  I  knew  you^  have  enough  of  him  tonight. 
Now  tell  me  how  you  are,  and  all  about  your- 
self.   I  have  not  seen  you  for  an  ago." 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  I'm  just  as  well  as  ever," 
said  Sara.  ''  Sit  down  in  this  nice  low  chair, 
and  let  mc  give  you  some  tea." 

"  Thank  you,*'  said  Lady  Motherwell.  '*  And 
how  is  Jack  and  the  good  papa  ?  Jark  is  a  gay 
deceiver;  ho  is  not  like  my  boy.  You  should 
have  seen  him  driving  the  girls  about  the  ice  in 
that  chair.    I  am  not  sure  that  I  think  it  very 
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nice,  do  yon  know,  unless  it  was  a  very  old 
friend  or — somebody  t^ery  particalar.  I  was 
so  sorry  I  eoald  not  come  for  yon— '* 

"  Oh,  it  did  not  matter,"  said  Sara ;  "  I  was 
there  three  days.  I  got  on  yeiy  well ;  and  then 
I  hare  more  tnings  to  do  than  most  girls  haye. 
I  don't  care  so  yery  mach  for  amusements.  I 
I  haye  a  great  many  things  to  do." 

**  Quite  a  little  housekeeper,"  said  Lady 
Motherwell.  "  You  girls  don't  like  to  have 
such  things  said  to  you  nowadays  ;  but  J'm  an 
old  fashioned  old  woman,  and  I  must  say  what 
I  think.  What  a  nice  little  wife  you  will  make 
one  of  these  days  !  That  used  to  be  the  high- 
est colnpliment  tha^conld  be  paid  to  us  when  I 
was  your  ajje." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  mind  it  at  all,"  said  Sara ;  "I 
suppose  that  is  what  one  must  come  to.  It  is 
no  good  worrying  one's  self  about  it.  I  am 
rather  fond  of  housekeeping.  Are  you  going  to 
be  one  of  the  patronesses  for  the  Masterton  ball, 
Lady  Motherwell  ?  Do  yon  think  one  should 
go«" 

"  No,  I  dont  think  one  should  go,"  said  the 
other  lady,  not  without  a  very  clear  recollection 
that  she  was  speaking  to  John  Brownlow  the 
solicitor's  daughter ;  "  but  I  think  a  dozen  may 
go,  and  you  shall  come  with  me.  I  am  going 
to  make  up  a  party  —  yourself  and  the  two 
Keppels  —  " 

*•  No,"  said  Sara, "  I  am  a  Masterton  girl,  and 
I  ought  not  to  go  with  von  grand  county  folks 
—  oh  no,  papa  must  take  me ;  but  thank  you 
yery  much  all  the  same." 

"  You  are  an  odd  girl,"  said  Lady  Mother- 
well. "  You  forget  your  papa  is  one  of  the  very 
richest  of  the  county  folks,  as  you  call  us.  1 
think  Rrownlows  is  the  finest  place  within 
twenty  miles,  and  you  that  have  all  the  charge 
ofit " 

"Don't  laugh  at  me,  please  —  I  don't  like 
being  laughed  at.  It  makes  me  feel  like  a  cat," 
Bftid  Sara ;  and  she  clasped  her  soft  hands  to- 
gether, and  sat  back  in  her  soft  velvet  chair  out 
of  the  firelight,  ahd  sheathed  her  claws  as  it 
were;  not  feeling  sure  any  moment  that  she 
might  not  be  tempted  to  make  a  spring  upon 
her  flattering  foe. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  if  you  want  to  spit  and 
scratch,  let  Charley  be  the  victim*,  please,"  said 
the  old  lady.  "  I  think  he  would  rather  like  it. 
And  I  am  not  laughing  in  the  least,  I  assnre 
yon.  I  think  a  great  deal  of  good  house- 
keeping. We  u'cd  to  be  brought  up  to  see  af- 
•ter  everythinsr  when  I  was  young ;  and  really, 
yon,  know,  when  you  have  a  large  establish- 
ment, and  feel  that  your  husband  looks  to  you 
for  everything  "  — 

"  Wo  have  not  all  husbands,  thank  heaven," 
said  Sara,  spitefully ;  "  and  I  am  sure  I  don't 
want  a  situation  as  a  man's  housekeeper.  It  is 
all  very  well  when  it's  papa." 

"  You  vnW  not  always  think  so,"  said  Lady 
Motherwell,  laughing ;'  "  that  is  a  thing  a  girl 
always  changes  her  mind  about.  Of  course  you 
will  marry  some  day,  as  everybody  does." 

"I  don't  see,"  said  Sara,  very  decidedly, 


"  why  it  should  be  of  course.  If  there  was 
anybody  that  papa  had  set  his  heart  on,  and 
wanted  me  to  marry  —  or  any  good  reason  — 
of  course  I  would  do  whatever  was  my  duty. 
But  I  don't  think  papa  is  a  likely  sort  of  man 
to  stake  me  at  cards,  or  get  into  anybody's  pow- 
er, or  anything  of  that  sort." 

"  Sara,  you  are  the  most  frightful  little  cyn- 
ic," cried  Lady  Motherwell,  laughing ;  "  don't 
you  believe  that  girls  sometimes  fall  in  love  1 " 

"  Oh  yes,  all  the  silly  ones,"  said  Sara,  calm- 
ly, out  of  her  corner.  She  was  not  saying 
anything  that  she  did  not  to*  a  certain  extent 
feel ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  she  had  a  spe- 
cial intention  at  the  moment  in  what  she  said. 

Lady  Motherwell  had  another  laugh,  for  she 
was  amused,  and  not  nearly  so  m|ich  alarmed 
for  the  consequences  as  the  youn^  speaker  in- 
tended she  should  be.  "  If  all  girls  had  such 
sentiments,  what  would  become  of  the  world  ?  " 
she  said.    "  The  world  would  come  to  an  end." 

"I  wish  it  would,"  said  Sara.  "Why 
shouldn't  it  come  to  an  end  ?  It  would  be 
easy  to  make  a  nicer  world.  People  arc  very 
aggravating  in  this  one.  .  I  am  sure  I  don't  see 
why  we  should  nmko  ourselves  unhappy  about 
its  coming  to  an  end.  It  would  always  be  a 
change  if  it  did.  And  some  of  the  poor  people 
might  have  better  luck.  Do  yon  think  it  li 
such  a  very  nice  world  1 " 

"My  dear,  don't  be  profane,"  said  Lady 
Motherwell.  "  I  never  did  think  Mr.  Hardcaf- 
tle  was  very  settled  in  his  principles.  I  declare 
yon  frighten  me,  Sara,  sitting  and  taUdng  in 
that  sceptical  way,  in  the  dark." 

"  Oh,  I  can  ring  for  lights,"  said  Sara ;  "bat 
that  isn't  sceptical.  It's  sceptical  to  go  on  wish- 
ing to  live  for  ever,  and  to  make  the  world  last 
for  ever,  as  if  we  mightn't  have  something  bet- 
ter. At  least  so  I  think.  And  as  for  Mr. 
Hardcastlc,  I  don't  know  what  he  has  to  do 
with  it  •—  he  never  said  a  word  on  the  subject  to 
me." 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  but  there  is  a  general  looM- 
ncss,"  said  the  old  lady.  "  I  know  the  sort  of 
thing,  lie  lets  you  think  whatever  yon  like, 
and  never  impresses  any  doctrines  on  you  at 
he  ought!  We  are  not  in  Dewsbnry  parish, 
you  know,  and  I  feel  I  ought  to  speak.  There 
are  such  diflbrences  in  clergymen.  Our  yicar 
is  very  pointed,  and  makes  you  really  f^l  aa  if 
you  knew  what  you  believed.    And  that  ii 


I^ady  Motherwell,  perhaps  y6n  would  like  to  go 
to  your  room.  )  think  I  hear  papa's  cart  com- 
ins:  up  the  avenue  —  will  yon  wait  and  see  him 
before  you  go  ?  " 

Thuf<  the  conversation  came  to  an  end,  though 
Lady  Motherwell  elected  to  wait,  and  waa  ai 
gracious  to  Mr.  Brownlow  as  if  he  had  been 
twenty  county  people.  Even  if  Sara  did  not 
have  brownlows,  as  everybody  supposed,  still 
she  would  be  rich  and  bring  money  enough  w|th 
her  to  do  a  vast  deal  of  good  at  Motherwell, 
where  the  family  for  a  long  time  had  not  been 
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rich.    Sir  Charles's  father,  old  Sir  Charles,  had 
not  done  his  daty  by  the  property.    lustead  of 
nyunriiiff  somebody  widi  a  fortune,  which  was 
dflaiiT  the  object  for  which  he  had  been  brought 
into  the  world,  he  had  married  to  please  a  fan- 
cj  of  his  own  in  a  yery  roprehensible  way. 
Ilis  wife  heneJf  felt  that  ne  had  failed  to  do  his 
daty,  thonsh  it  was  for  her  sake ;  and  she  was 
nsturally  dl  the  more  anxious  that  her  son 
tlioald  nilfil  this  natural  responsibility.    Sir 
Charles  was  not  handsome,  nor  was  he  brisht, 
nor  even  so  young  as  he  might  have  been ;  out 
all  tUa,  if  it  made  the  sacrifice  less,  made  the 
Moeasity  more,  and  accordingly  l4tdy  Mother- 
well was  extremely  fi-iendly  to  Mr.  firownlow. 
"Wbfoa  she  came  down  for  dinner  she  took  a  sort 
of  natnral  protecting  place,  as  if  she  had  been 
Sara's  aunt,  or  bland,  flattering,  unintorfering 
flMiiherin  law.    She  called  the  young  mistress 
of  the  honae  to  her  side,  and  held  her  hand,  and 
Vltfied  it  and  caressed  it.    She  told  Mr.  Brown- 
ww  how  pleased  she  was  to  see  how  the  dear 
^ild  had  developed.     "You  will  not  be  al- 
Vnred  to  keep  her  long,"  she  said,  with  tender 
aHtniiig ;  "  1  think  if  she  were  mine  I  would 
pud  hide  her  up  so  that  nobody  might  see 
hv.  But  one  has  to  make  up  one's  mind  to 
ptrtwith  them  all  the  same." 
"Not  sooner  than  one  can  help,"  said  Mr. 
^       Brswolow,  looking  not  at  Lady  Motherwell, 
kit  it  his  child,  who  was  the  subject  of  dis- 
cwie.    He  knew  what  the  old  lady  meant  as 
ViU  as  Sara  did,  and  he  hod  been   in  the  way 
tf  nailing  at  it,  wondering  how  anybody  could 
ittgine  be  would  give  his  child  to  a  good-tem- 
poed  idiot ;  but  thia  night  another  kind  of  idea 
L         ttae  into  his  mind.    The  man  was  stupid,  but 
*         b  was  a  gentleman  of  long-Ci^tablished  lineage 
*i^heoo^d  secure  to  Sara  all  the  advantages  of 
^liidi  she  had  so  precarious  a  tenure  here.    He 
c<^  give  her  even  a  kind  of  title,  so  far  as  that 
*cot,  thoagh  Mr.  Bro>vnlow  was    not  much 
^x^id  by  a  baronet's  title;  and  if  anything 
■hoiild  happen  to  endanger  Brownlows  it  would 
*>*  matter  much  to  Jack  or  himself.    Thoy 
•o^M  return  to  the  house  in  Ma*.tcrton,  and 
JJ^  themselves  as  comfortable  as  life,  without 
^>n,  ooold  be  anywhere.    This  was  the  thonght 
^t  was  passing  throu<:h  Mr.  Brownlow's  mind 
*^  he  said,  "  Not  sooner  than  one  can  help/' 
Bs  Vis  thinking  for  the  first  time  that   such  a 
^towal  of  his  child  might  not  be  ^o  impossi- 
ble after  all. 

Beside  her,  in  the  scat  she  hnd  tiiken  when 
ibe  escaped  from  Lady  Motherwell,  Sir  Charles 
bsd  idready  taken  up  hi-*  position.     He   was 
talking  to  her  through  his  hard  little  black  mus- 
tadie^not  that  he  said  a  great  deal.     He  was 
a  till  man,  and  !>he  was  seated  in  a  low  cha-r, 
with  the  nsniil  billows  of  white  on  the  carpet 
all  round  her,  so  that  he  could  not  even  approach 
very  near;  and  she  had  to  look  up  at  him  and 
ftram  her  ear  when  he  spoke,  if  she  wanted  to 
hear  —  which  was  a  trouble  Sara  did  not  choo«e 
to  take.     So  she  said,  *'  Whut  .'  "  in  her  indif- 
ferent way,  playing  with  her  fan,  and  secretly 
doing  all  she  could  to  extend  the  white  billows 


round  her ;  while  he,  poor  man,  bent  forwaid 
at  a  right  angle  till  he  was  extremely  uncom- 
fortable, and  repeated  his  very  trivial  observa- 
tions with  a  vain  attempt  to  reach  'her  ear. 

"  I  think  I  am  growing  deaf,"  said  Sara ; 
"  perhaps  it  was  that  dreadful  frost  —  I  don't 
think  I  have  ever  got  quite  thawed  yet.  When 
I  do,  all  you  have  been  saying  will  peal  out  of 
the  trumpet  like  Baron  Munchausen,  you  know. 
So  you  dlidn't  go  to  the  stables  ?  Wasn't  that 
rather  naughty  ?  I  am  sure  it  was  to  the  sta- 
bles your  mamma  sent  you  when  you  went 
away." 

**  Tell  you  what.  Miss  Brownlow,"  said  Sir 
Charles,  "  you  are  making  game  of  mo." 

*'  Oh,  no,"  said  Sara;  "  or  did  you  go  to  the 
gate  and  see  such  a  pretty  girl  in  the  cottage 
opposite?  I  don't  know  whether  you  would 
fall  in  lofVe  with  her,  but  I  have ;  1  never  saw 
any  one  look  so  sweet.  She  lins  such  pretty 
dark  little  curls,  and  yet  not  curls —  something 

prettier ;  —  and  such  eyes " 

"  Little  women  with  black  hair  are  frights," 
said  Sir  Charles —  "always  thought  so,  and 
more  than  ever  now." 

"  Why  more  than  ever  now  ?  "  said  jSara, 
with  the  precision  of  contempt;  and  then  she 
went  on —  "  If  you  don't  care  either  for  pretty 
horses  or  pretty  girls,  we  shan't  know  how  to 
amuse  you.  Perhi^s  you  are  fond  of  reading ; 
I  think  we  have  a  good  many  nice  books." 

Sir  Charles  said  something  to  his  mustache, 
which  was  evidently  on  expletive  of  some  kind. 
He  was  not  the  sort  of  man  to  swear  by  Jove, 
or  even  by  George,  much  less  by  anything  more 
tangible ;  but  still  he  did  utter  something  in  an 
inarticulate  exclamatory  way.  **  A  man  would 
be  difficult  to  please  if  he  didn't  get  plenty  to 
amuse  him  here,"  was  how  it  ended.    **  I'm 

not  afraid " 

*'  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  say  so,"  said  Sara, 
so  very  politicly  that  Sir  Charles  did  not  venture 
upon  any  more  efforts,  but  stood  bending  down 
uneasily,  looking  at  her,  and  pulling  at  his 
rcsi>irator  in  an  embnrossed  way ;  not  that  he 
was  remarkable  in  this,  for  certainly  the  mo- 
ment before  dinner  is  not  favouraMe  to  anima- 
ted or  ti:enial  conversation.  And  it  was  not 
much  better  at  dinner.  Sara  had  Mr.  Keppel 
of  Kidl*'y,  the  eldest  brother  at  her  0!htT  side, 
who  talked  better  than  Sir  Charles  did.  His 
mother  kept  her  eye  upon  them  as  well  as  that 
won  possible  from  the  other  end  of  the  table, 
and  she  was  rather  hard  upon  him  afterwards 
for  the  small  share  he  had  tnktn  in  the  conver- 
sation. *'  You  should  have  aniusetl  her  and 
made  her  talk,  and  drawn  her  out,"  said  the  old 
lady.  "Ob,  she  talked  plenty,"  Sir  Charles 
said,  in  a  <liscomfiicd  tcme ;  and  he  did  not 
make  much  more  of  it  in  the  eveninjr,  when 
young  Mrs.  Kepnol  and  her  si<tcr-iii-law,  and 
Fanny  Hardcastie,  all  gathered  in  a  knot  round 
the  young  niistri  ss  of  the  house.  It  was  a 
pretty  group,  and  the  hum  of  tidk  that  issued 
[  from* it  iUtracted  even  the  o'd  pfojdo  to  linger 
and  listen,  though  doubtless  their  own  conver- 
sation wou'd  littve  been  much  more  worth  lis- 
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tening  to.  There  was  Sara  reclining  upon  the 
cushions  of  a  great  round  ot^man,  with  Fan- 
nj  Hardcastle  Dy  her,  making  one  mass  of  the 
white  billows ;  and  opposite,  Mrs.  Keppel,  who 
was  a  pretty  little  woman,  lay  back  in  a  low 
deep  round  chair,  and  Mary  Keppel,  who  was  a 
little  fond  of  attitudes,  sat  on  a  stool,  leaning 
her  head  upon  her  hands,  in  the  centre.  Some- 
times they  talked  all  together,  so  that  you  oonld 
toll  what  they  said ;  and  they  discnssed  eyery- 
thing  that  ought  to  be  discussed  in  heaven  and 
earth ,  and  occasionally  something  that  ought 
not ;  and  there  was  a  dark  fringe  of  men  round 
about  them,  joining  in  the  babble.  But  as  for 
Sir  Charley,  he  knew  his  conaigne,  and  stood  at 
his  post,  and  did  not  attempt  to  talk.  It  was 
an  exercise  that  was  seldom  delightfal  to  him ; 
and  then  he  walls  puzzled,  and  could  ^not  make 
out  whether,  as  he  himscdf  said  it  was  chaff  or , 
serious.  But  ho  could  always  stand  over  the 
object  of  his  affections,  and  do  a  scntiners  duty, 
and  keep  other  people  away  from  her.  That 
was  n  metier  he  understood. 

"  Has  it  been  a  pleasant  evening,  Sara  ?  " 
said  Mr.  Brownlow  when  the  guests  had  all 
gone,  and  Sir  Charles  had  disappeared  with 
Jack,  and  Iiady  Motherwell  had  retired  to  think 
it  all  oTor  and  invent  some  way  of  pushing  her 
son  on.  The  father  and  daughter  were  left 
alone  in  the  room,  which  was  still  very  bright ' 
with  lights  and  fire,  and  did  not  suggest  any  of  j 
the  tawdry  ideas  supposed  to  hang  about  in  the 
air  after  an  entertainment  is  over.  They  were 
both  standing  by  the  fire,  lingering  before  they 
said  good-night. 

"Oh  yes,'  said  Sara,  "if  that  odious  man 
would  not  mount  guard  over  mo.  What  haye 
I  done  thnt  he  should  always  stand  at  my  el- 
bow like  that,  with  his  hideous  mustache  ?  " 

*'  You  mean  Sir  Charles  1 "  said  Mr.  Brown- 
low.  "  I  thought  girls  liked  that  sort  of  thing. 
He  means  it  for  a  great  compliment  to  yon." 

"  Then  I  wish  ho  would  compliment  some- 
body else,"  said  Sara ;  I  think  it  is  ycry  hard, 
papa.  A  girl  lives  at  homo  with  her  father, 
and  is  yory  happy  and  doesn't  want  anv 
change ;  but  any  man  that  pleases  —  any  tafl 
creature  with  neither  brains  nor  sense,  nor  any- 
thing but  a  must»)cho  —  thinks  he  has  a  right 
to  como  and  worry  her ;  and  people  think  she 
should  be  pleased.  It  is  awfully  hard.  No 
woman  ever  attempts  to  treat  Jack  like  that." 

Mr.  Brownlow  smiled,  bat  it  was  not  so  frank- 


ly as  usual.  "  Are  yon  really  quite  sure  about 
tnis  matter  1 "  he  said.  "  I  wish  yon  would 
think  it  oyer,  my  darling.  He  is  not  bright  — 
but  he's  a  yery  good  fellow  in  his  way — stop  a 
little.  And  you  know  I  am  only  JBrownlow 
the  solicitor,  and  if  anything  should  happen  to 
our  money,  all  this  posit^n  of  ours  in  the 
county  would  be  lost.  Now  Sir  Charles  could 
glye  you  a  better  position " 

"  Oh,  papa  1  could  you  ever  bear  to  hemr  me 
called  Lady  Motherwell  ?  "  cried  Sara —  Tonne 
Lady  Motherwell  I  I  should  hate  myself  ana 
eyexyiwdy  belonging  to  me.  But  look  here ; 
I  haye  wanted  to  sp^  to  you  for  a  long  timd. 
If  you  were  to  lose  your  money,  I  don't  see 
why  you  should  mind  it  so  yery  much .  /  should 
not  mind.  We  would  go  away  to  the  oountiy, 
and  get  a  cottage  somewhere,  and  be  yery  comfort- 
able. After  sJI,  money  don't  matter  so  mndi. 
We  could  walk  instead  of  driying,  which  ispf- 
ten  far  pleasanter,  and  do  things  for  oor- 
selyes." 

"  What  do  yon  know  about  my  money  ?  *' 
said  Mr.  Brownlow,  with  a  bitter  momentary 
pang.  He  thought  something  must  haye  be- 
trayed the  true  state  of  afiitlrs  to  Sara,  whicli 
would  be  an  almost  incredible  addition  to  the 
calamity 

"  Well,  not  much,"  said  Saraj  lightly ;  "bot 
I  know  merchants  and  people  are  ottai  lodng 
money,  and  you  haye  an  office  like  a  merchant. 
I  should  not  mind  that ;  but  I  do  mind  neyer 
being  able  to  turn  my  head  eyen  at  home  in  onr 
yery  own  house,  without  seeing  that  man  with 
his  horrid  mustache." 

*'  Poor  Sir  Charles  1"  said  Mr.  Brownlow,  and 
the  anxiety  on  his  face  lightened  a  little.  She 
could  not  know  anything  about  it.  It  must  be 
merely  accidental,  he  tiiong;ht.  Then  he  liehted 
her  candle  for  her,  and  kissed  her  soft  dbeek. 

"You  said  you  would  marry  any  one  I 
asked  you  to  many,"  he  said,  with  a  smile ; 
but  it  was  not  a  smile  that  went  deep.  Strange- 
ly enough  ho  was  a  little  anxious  abont  die  an- 
swer, as  if  he  had  really  some  plan  in  his 
mind. 

"  And  so  I  should,  and  neyer  wonid  hesitate/' 
said  Sara,  promptly,  holding  his  hand,  "  ba& 
not  Sir  Charles,  please,  papa." 

This  was  the  easy  way  in  which  the  girl 
played,  on  what  might  possibly  turn  oat  .to 
the  yery  yerge  of  the  precipice. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 
BALLYmO  AFTER  A  1>EFEAT. 

We  mnst  now  go  back  to  Deyerington 
H^  Better  acquainted  than  Mrs.  Ferrier 
or  IGbb  March  with  the  danger  so  well  es- 
c^ed,  we  know  that,  besides  Mr.  M^Quan- 
tipui.  Era  had  one  enemy^  and  but  one 
enemj,  then  and  there  bunting  afler  her 
Bft.  Daring  those  few,  bnt  eventful  min- 
WM,  what  had  that  still  bitterer  foe  of  Eva's 
Imod  doing? 

Her  apartment,  as  we  said,  was  somewhat 
xemote  Irom  that  which,  after  careful  eon- 
rideringrshe  had  managed  to  assign  Miss 
Itaircb.  And  she  did  not  Tenture,  at  the 
erinf  of  the  affair,  to  attend  at  the  scene  of 
erenti,  "  lest  occasion  should  call,  and  show 
ber  to  be  a  watcher."  When  all  the  house 
liad  appeared  quiet,  she  had  stolen  down 
the  narrow  staircase,  with  a  box  of  matches 
In  her  hand,  had  lighted  the  lamp  in  the 
veitibale  below  Twhich  her  ally  would  ex- 
tingnish  on  his  gome  out  again),  had  opened 
the  glass  door,  which  had  a  spring  lock,  had 
placed  the  square-shaped  bottle  of  cbloro- 
nnn  beside  the  lamp,  and  had  then  retreated 
to  her  own  chamber,  to  await  the  successful 
ivae  of  the  deed  preparing. 

Hie  very  wisest  plan  of  all  might  have 

been  to  lie  down,  and  Tif  she  could)   sleep 

131  the    morning  shotild  bring   its    ereat 

tiicoTery.    Bnt  something  kept  her  from 

doing  this.    I  know  not  if  it  was  remorse. 

K  Binst  not  be  supposed  that  this  wretched 

woman  could  rush,  unhampered  by  all  re- 

itnining  scruples,  into  deep  and  unfamiliar 

ffilL  Imcomfortable  she  certainly  did  feel, 

nit  scarcely  remorseful.    It  is  surprising 

v^t  a  haraness  of  soul  may  come  of  the 

fonitant  brooding  over  thoughts  and  long- 

'Bgi  which  are  altogether  selfish.  Miss  Yar- 

5*h  was,  indeed,  unselfish  in  one  thing,  — 

l^her  baleful  affection  for  her  Irish  seducer. 

^^  looked  upon   Eva  as  a  younger  and 

^t*e  beautiful  rival ;  and  thus  her  genuine 

'^Q  was  the  parent  of  her  liveliest  hate. 

•««  one  gamsh  flower  that  bloomed  over 

^  the  bleak  waste  of  her  heart  was  a  thing 

^^•tilHng  deadliest  poison.  That  Eva's  other 

Pretensions  might  bring  ruin  to  her  designs 

J*  Mr.  Campion,  was  a  much  less  cause  of 

?*^tice,  though  it  had  its  influence  over  her. 

^  ©very  point  of  view  Miss  March  was  de- 

^•■table,  a  being  brought  into  existence  in 

^^^  to  blight  ner  own ;  and  therefore  ber 

•"^f^y  prepared  to  crush  her  without  com- 

J|*^ction.     She  felt  tolerably  confident  of 

^  success  of  the  design.     All  hitherto  had 

C^iie  so   welL      The    greater    difficulties 


had  been  so  utterly  smoothed  away.  Mr. 
M'Quantigan,  crafty  and  bold  at  the  same 
time,  was  so  e^irely  to  be  depended  upon ; 
his  own  interest  in  the  young  woman's  death 
was  (as  Miss  Varnish  understood  it)  so  deap 
and  dreadful,  that  he  would  surely  allow  no 
blunders  of  lus  own  to  hinder  him  from  suc- 
ceeding. But  Miss  Varnish  thought  *she 
should  oe  more  tranquil  could  she  know  that 
aU  Was  accomplished,  ere  she  so  much  as 
laid  her  head  on  the  pillow  ;  and  such  assur- 
ance she  might  obtain,  without  ever  stirring 
from  her  chamber. 

The  streak  of  lamplight,  which  ran  througlT 
the  glass  door  into  the  garden,  was  visiue 
from  Miss  Varnish's  own  window,  and  its 
extinction  would  be  to  her  the  signal  that 
the  Orangeman  had  done  his  work,  and 
withdrawn  his  presence  from  the  house.  She 
sat  by  that  window,  with  no  light  in  the 
room,  holding  aside  a  comer  of  the  blind, 
and  looking  at  the  bar  of  yellow  light  which 
dashed  the  pale  radiance  of  the  moon. 

When  she  had  waited  awhile,  she  saw  a 
shadow  cross  that  light,  and  vanish,  as  into 
the  house.  The  distance  of  the  room  in 
which  she  sat  from  the  glass  door  prevented 
her  from  seeing  hb  figure  more  distinctly. 
Yet  it  was  enough  to  know  that  he  was 
come«  and  that  a  very  few  minutes  might 
now  deliver  them  both  from  their  greatest 
danger.  She  scarcely  expected  to  hear  his 
footsteps  in  the  house.  Her  chamber  was 
very  distant  from  Eva's,  and  the  man  would 
move  and  act  with  all  the  quiet  which  the 
awful  nature  of  his  task  demanded].  But 
she  let  the  blind  drop  into  its  place,  and  li^ 
tened,  in  case  any  sound  should  reach  her 
ears.  She  heard  nothing  —  nothing  cer- 
tainly that  would  have  arrested  the  atten- 
tion of  any  watcher  not  on  the  alert  for 
sounds.  She  would  remain  exactly  where 
she  was,  and,  in  five  minutes,  .or  ten,  look 
and  see  if  the  light  had  vanished.  Had  she 
kept  her  eyes  on  that  garden  all  the  while, 
she  would  have  seen,  but  a  few  minutes  later, 
a  second  shadow  cross  the  stream  of  light^ 
and  also  vanish  into  the  house,  like  the  ibr- 
mer  one ;  and  a  sight  so  strange  and  alarm- 
ing might  have  led  her  into  some  sudden 
action  on  her  own  side.  No  footfall  smote 
her  ears.  In  fact  M'Quantigan  ascended 
those  stairs  with  such  a  cautious  pace  that  it 
took  him  several  minutes  to  pass  to  Eva's 
room.  Mrs.  Ferrier,  though  arriving  so  far 
behind  him  at  the  Hall,  was  therefore  quite 
in  time  to  interrupt  the  deed  ere  it  was  well 
begun  ;  and  her  tread,  hurried  as  it  was,  had 
been  sofl  enough  to  escape  the  ears  of  the 
anxious  watcher  in  that  distant  chamber. 
That  person,  afler  several  minutes,  looked 
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out  to  see  if  the  light  were  j^ne.  No,  it 
was  there  tftill.  Kut  nothing  untoward 
could  have  happened.  The  iinbroken  still- 
ness of  the  house  was  a  sufficient  warrant 
that  all  had  gone,  or  was  going,  well.  She 
held  her  face  to  the  glass,  and  waited  to  see 
that  patch  of  yellow  light  disappear.  Still 
it  hurnt  on.  Miss  Varnish  began  to  be 
rather  uneasy.  That  her  confederate  might 
prefer  a  still  later  hour  of  the  night  would 
not  have  been  any  wonder  at  all.  But  he 
was  certainly  come.  He  was  in  the  house. 
What  could  be  detaining  him  ?  Of  his  own 
^^accord  he  had  appointed  a  somtwhat  earlier 
time  than  that  suggested  by  Miss  VarniBh, 
because  he  should  have  so  many  hours 
more  to  quit  the  neighborhood  before  day- 
light came. 

The  house-clock  struck  one;  the  dewy 
moon  was  shining  down  on  that  garden, 
with  its  many-coloured  asters  and  other  au- 
tumnal flowers;  and  still  that  desecrating 
bar  of  yellow  crossed  the  silver  sheen  of  the 
night  The  woman  sat  up  for  a  long  while  af- 
ter, now  turning  her  ear  to  catch  any  sounds 
from  within,  and  then  once  more  looking 
down  at  the  light  which  would  never  go  out. 

Yet,  surelv,  he  could  not  be  waiting  in 
the  house  all  this  while  ?  Miss  March  had 
certainly  been  somewhat  sleepy  when  she 
retired ;  it  was  hardly  possible  that,  since 
lying  down  she  had  become  wakeful  again, 
and  only  that  could  have  hindered  or  de- 
layed the  work  in  hand.  Miss  Varnish  felt 
she  could  not,  dared  not»  lie  down,  with  all 
this  terrible  uncertainty  upon  her.  But, 
very  likely,  all  was  as  simple  as  possible. 
M'Quantigan,  successful  in  the  great  mat- 
ter, had  omitted  the  minor  precaution  of 
extinguishing  the  lamp  as  he  left  the  house. 
Miss  varnish  waited  a  few  minutes  more, 
and  looked  again.  The  light  was  burning 
yet.  As  she  had  seen  his  coming  in,  so  now 
she  felt  sure  that  he  had  accomplished  his 
awful  purpose,  and  had  gone  out.  But  if  it 
were  so,  tne  lamp  must  be  extinguished  by 
herself  Mr.  Campion  was  a  fussy,  suspici- 
ous man,  and  would  promptly  couple  the 
fact  of  Eva's  being  found  (lead  in  her  bed 
with  any  little  irregularity  in  matters  of 
household  arrange* ment.  At  all  events,  the 
risk  must  not  be  run.  When  her  belief  had 
grown  into  certainty.  Miss  Varnish,  still 
without  any  light  in  her  hand,  softly  open- 
ed her  door,  stepped  forth  into  the  passage, 
and  listen<'d.  All  was  as  still  as  a  house 
wrapt  in  sleep  ever  can  be. 

To  reach  Eva's  chamber,  she  must  walk 
the  whole  length  of  a  long  passage,  then 
througl^  a  swin;;ing  baize  door,  to  tiie  head 
of  a  short  flight  of  stairs,  down  those  stairs. 


and  along  a  shorter  passage,  to  the  door  so 
carefully  indicated  by  her  in  her  directions 
to  M'Quantigan.  She  walked  thiB  wa^,  ad- 
vancing and  listening  alternately,  until  she 
was  close  to  the  door  of  the  fatal  room. 
One  thing  was  evident.  Whatever  ber 
accomplice  had  forgotten,  he  had  remem- 
bered to  manage  uie  thin^  quietly.  No- 
body had  been  disturbed ;  moeed,  nobody 
slept  very  near  that  roonu  The  nearest 
appartment  occupied  bv  any  one  was  that 
ot  poor  Mrs.  Campion  herself;  and  to  her 
eyes  sleep  was  wooed  by  the  soporific 
draughts  regularly  administered  by  order. 
Miss  Varnith  glided  on.  She  did  not  par- 
pose  entering  the  room.  All,  no  doubt,  nad 
been  done,  and  thoroughly  done.  But  it 
was  a  cruelly  careless  thing  of  her  friend  to 
forget  the  hunp,  and  so  entail  upon  herself 
this  task,  which  might  threaten  aanger  and 
discovery.  She  was  turning  towards  the 
staircase  up  which  the  light  came ;  and  in  so 
doing,  came  exactly  opposite  the  door  of 
that  room. 

Wnat  had  possessed  the  Irishman  ?  He 
had  left  it  open,  wide  open.  He  was  not 
there;  for  the  streaky  moonshine  which 
came  in  at  the  window  was  the  only  Ivht 
there  present.  Whither  had  all  his  caafioa 
betaken  itself?  She  had  a  yet  more  seri- 
ous cause  for  asking  the  question,  as  she 
stepped  forward  to  close  the  door.  Just 
in  a  patch  of  moonlight  on  the  floor,  a  let^ 
ter  was  lying.  Coming  forward,  and  stoop* 
ing  to  look  at  it,  she  saw  that  it  was  the  let- 
ter which  she  herself,  two  da^s  before,  had 
written  to  Murphy  at  Leamington.  Mn. 
Ferrier  had,  indeed,  brought  it  with  her,  as 
evidence  of  the  fearfiil  danger  which  really 
impended  over  Miss  March ;  and  to  aTOul 
all  poiisible  delay,  she  had  carried  it  into 
the  house  in  her  hand.  In  the  unexpected 
confusion  of  the  actual  issue  she  had  drop- 

{)ed  it  on  the  floor,  and  forgotten  it  until  too 
ate.  When  she  reflected,  she  was  not  quite 
sorrv  that  one  or  both  of  the  oonspiraton 
would  be  sure  to  pounce  upon  it,  and*  for 
their  own  sakes,  aestroy  it  Mas  Varaish 
clutched  it  with  a  bewildering  mixture  of  aa* 
ger  and  surprise.  It  was  well  to  know  that 
M'Quantigan  had  not  quitted  Leamington 
too  late  to  receive  this.  But  why  had  he 
been  so  mad  as  to  retain  it  —  to  carry  it 
with  him  ?  Or,  if  he  needed  it,  as  a  guard 
against  his  mistaking  the  room,  it  was  not 
like  his  usual  caution  to  have  left  it  in  that 
place.  Why,  it  might  have  lain  there  until 
morning,  to  bo  an  evidence  against  herself 
of  the  most  damning  kind !  However,  the 
danger  so  unaccountably  hazarded,  was 
averted.     She  had  the  letter  in  her  handsi 
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and — the  work  was  surely  done.  No  sleep, 
which  has  an  awakening,  was  ever  so  still 
as  the  soundless  slumber  of  this  room.  And 
yet,  so  unlike  himself  had  the  murderer 
proved,  that  it  would  be  well  to  see  if  any 
other  ma'tter  had  been  left  to  breed  sus- 

The  room  was  pervaded  with  the  sickly 

mmgeney  which  proceeds  from  chloroform. 

Gfoping  on  the  floor  Miss  Varnish  detected 

the  DToken  bottle  which  had  held  it     Now 

itooturred  to  her  that  Mr.  M'Quantigan,  so 

ftobUy  blind  to  the  most  obvious  precau- 

tkmi«  might  have  foi^tten  another  thing 

eqwlhr  important,  and  not  quite  so  obvious. 

He  Blight  have  let  the  bottle  fall  at  such  a 

a  diitance  from  the  dead  woman  as.  would 

dearly  prove  that  her  own  hand  could  never 

hufe  aimitnistered  it.    Apparently,  he  had 

eommitted   this  blunder  also.     The  frag- 

nmti  of  glass  were  much  too  distant  from 

the  bed  across  which  the  victim  was  surely 

Ijitt.    No  doubt,  all  this  botching  of  his 

work  was  attributable  to  the  great  hurry  of 

it  Fbssibly  some '  special  reason  had  pre- 

■nled  itseUT  which  made  it  important  for 

Ua  to  get  quickly  away ;  and,  satisfied  with 

the  wincipal  thing,  he  had  trusted  to  his 

i%3ant  Emma  to  kecMj  in  and  detect  and 

nnedj  all  minor  deficiencies.      It  was  a 

eaaphment  to  her  sagacity,  but  one  which 

ttj^t  have  been  bought  at  the  very  highest 

pnee  at  which  a  compliment  was  ever  sold. 

uea  a  worse  fear  took  hold  of  her.    In  such 

^Mle  to  get  away,  was  it  certain  that  M'- 

QttDtigan*had  made  all  safe  in  the  main 

tUag?  Chloroform,  before  it  can  bring  to 

pM  the  reality  of  death,  must  produce  what 

Utthr  a  semblance  of  it.    Now,  might  it  be 

tint  the  worker  had  left  his  work' undone  ? 

^  Varnish  had  never  seen  another  per- 

lot  ander  the  influence  of  that  anaesthetic ; 

*Bd  she  knew  not  but  that  the  stupefaction 

*i^  to  pass  away,  might,  while  it  lasted,  be 

JBdistinffiushable  from  actual  death.      Eva 

^  Mill  it  was  certain  ;  but  was  it,  indeed, 

^  itillneflf  not  to  be  broken  ?    It  cost  her 

^dindder;  but  Miss  Varnish  felt  that  she 

•^  discover  this  at  once.     The  bed  was  a 

•'•ach  bed,  with  a  curtain  flowing  over  the 

**>d  and  over  the  foot.      Miss    Varnish 

'^^Pped  on  tiptoe  to  the  side. 

Gricious  Heaven  !  The  bed  was  deserte  J. 
living  or  dead,  her  enemy  and  rival  was 
**«««/  Not  there,  nor  ^i  there  was  light 
***h  to  show  her,  in  any  other  part  of  the 

.  ftwas  a  discovery  for  which  nothing  had 
Jj^ywiie  prepared  her.  Her  mind  and  her 
Y^  r^Ied  alike  under  the  awful  shock. 
^  "tab, -more  piercing  still,  went   through 
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her  heart  when  she  recovered  sense  enough 
to  ask  herself —  "  What  can  it  all  mean  r  " 
Too  surely,  as  she  supposed,  was  the  mean- 
ing of  it  all  to  be  apprehended.  M^Quanti- 
gan  had  played  the  part  of  a  double  diabol- 
ical deceiver.  He  had  .professed  himself 
anxious  to  destroy  Eva ;  he  had  really  been 
anxious  to  repossess  her.  Ver^  likely  he 
had  known  that  into  Mrs.  Tornng*s  house 
he  would  not  be  admitted,  and  he  had  play- 
ed this  series  of  tricks  only  to  get  hold  of 
Eva  when  nobody  was  by  to  interfere  with 
her ;  and  so  together  they  had  eloped,  and 
gone,  and  she  was  the  wretched,  miserable 
dupe  of  them  both  ! 

How  they  must  be  laughing  at  her  credu- 
lity now  I     And  there  was  her  letter,  left 
on  purpose  to  bring  her  to  utter  ruin  ;  or  (at 
the  very  best),  as  a  hint  that  silence  would 
be  wisdom  on  her  own  part.      There  was 
a  moment  of  utter  desperation,  when  she  re- 
solved that,  happen  what  might  to  her,  they 
should  not  peacefully  enjoy  their  infamous 
success.    But  it  was  hard  to  find  a  way  of 
baflling  them ;  she  had  very  carefully  des- 
troyed all  his  letters  to  her ;  and  if  not,  the 
perfidious  wretch  could  a{)peal  to  what  he 
had  done  as  a  proof  that  his  intentions  had 
been  innocent  all  along.    He  mieht,  indeed, 
get  great  honour  out  of  the  thing,   as  one 
who  professed  to  enter  into  an  atrocious  de* 
sign  that  he  might  more  surely  prevent  it.. 
But  could  it  —  could  it  be  —  that  he  had 
been  thus  treacherous  all  along  ?      Perhapa 
compunction  had  won  him  over  at  the  last 
moment.  But  then  it  was  torturing  to  think 
that  Eva's  beauty  should  have  so  much  pow- 
er, and  she  become  nothing  to  him  in  her 
rivaPs  presence.     There  was  not  a  drop  of 
comfort  for  her  ra^ng,  burning  heart,  de- 
cide the  matter  which  w&y  she  would.  What 
would  become  of  her?     Perhaps  it  was  well 
that  the  situation  imposed  on  her  the  neces- 
sity  of  securing  her   own   safety.       After 
standing,  she  knew  not  how  long,  in  the  de- 
serted room,  she  hastily  looked  about  for 
any  further  indications  of  what  had  occur- 
red.    The  chamber  had  little  or  nothing  to 
tell.     The  elopement,   it   would  seem,   had 
been  a  hasty  one  ;  a  thing  for  which  her  own 
presence  under  the  same  roof  very  amply 
accounted.     She  crept  away  out  of  it,  leav- 
ing the  door  as  she  had  found  it ;  for  the  ab- 
\  sence  of  Eva  must  and  would  be  detected. 
She  went  down  the  stairs,  and  put  out  the 
light  in  the  vestibule,  then  retreated  to  her 
own  room,  and  all  the  while  without  hear- 
1  ing  a  single  sound  that  threatened  discovery. 
'  She  was  in  an  agony  of  humiliation,  to  be 
I  duped  and  deserted  thus ;  but  that  she  need 
I  fear  detection  seemed  scarcely  a  probable 
119. 
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thing.  Her  letters  to  M^Quantigan  bad 
not  been  90  plainly  expressed  bat  that  she 
might  repudiate  a  criminal  meaning.  The 
last  and  most  dangerous  of  them  was  now  in 
her  hands.  Era  herself  had  bought  the 
chloroform,  and  the  bottle,  now  in  fragments 
on  the  floor,  might  still  be  identified  as  one 
that  stood  in  Eva'^  room  at  Chelford,  and 
there  would  only  be  Miss  March's  own  word 
for  her  enemy's  haying  requested  her  to  buy 
it ;  and,  safest  of  all,  the  girl  had  many  ene- 
mies, as,  indeed,  a  beautiful  light-minded 
young  woman  was  very  certain  to  have. 
Mrs.  Dowlas  (a  near  relation)  and  Mrs. 
Ferrier  (seemingly  an  intimate  acquain- 
tance) were  her  very  bitter  foes.  No  si- 
mulated enmity  there;  and  no  fear  but 
that,  by  most  other  own  sex,  her  complaints 
would  be  scouted  and  discredited.  So  Miss 
Varnish  might  calculate  lliat  Eva  had  done 
her  worst  already.  A  bitter  ^*wx»rst"  in- 
deed it  was. 

She  crushed  up  the  letter  in  her  hand, 
and  prepared  to  bum  it.  The  newsptmer 
extract  was  inside,  as  she  had  sent  it.  She 
took  a  match  firom  off  the  chimney-piece, 
struck  it  against  the  rough  surface  of  the 
grate,  then  lighted  with  it  the  letter  she 
was  holding  m  her  other  hand.  When  it 
was  fairly  ablase,  she  threw  it  along  with 
,the  match,  inside  the  fender,  and  watched 
it  burning  away.  It  filled  the  room  with 
light  for  a  minute,  and  then  the  flame  died 
out.  Just  at  that  yery  moment,  a  loud  and 
.piercing  scream,  as  of  some  one  in  mortal 
aetny  or  terror,  rane  through  the  house 
with  a  sound  which  (the  listener  thought) 
would  surely  leaye  not  a  single  sleeper  un- 
disturbed within  it  She  listened  again. 
That  dreadful  cry  was  not  repeated,  but  the 
spell  of  night  was  broken  by  it,  as  she  ex- 
pected. 

Feet  began  to  shufile ;  doors  to  open ;  and 
voices,  ia  various  accents  of  surprise  and 
alarm,  to  echo  from  floor  to  floor.  Should 
she  herself  rush  out  and  inquire,  or  should 
she  wait  to  be  aroused  -by  some  one  else  ? 
While  she  was  still  considering,  the  tread 
and  the  voices  sounding  nearer  and  louder 
from  minute  to  minute,  a  hand  was  on  the 
lock  of  her  door,  and  somebody  entered  un- 
bidden. She  luiew  at  once  that  it  was  Mrs. 
Prudden,  the  housekeeper.  The  woman 
was  wringing  her  hands,  and  groaning.  She 
strucffled  to  tell  what  she  had  to  tell. 

**0h.  Miss  Yamisbl  Oh!  have  yon 
heard  ?    Oh  1  dreadful ! " 

''Heard?  Na  What  is  the  matter  ?  I 
was  lying  down  fast  asleep,  and  I  thought  I 
heard  a  noise.  .  Ja.aayboay  ill  ?  " 


«<Ill?  Oh,  dear  1  Oh  dear!  Poor  Lady  I 
Oh  1  Miss  Varnish,  she's  dead — she'  dead  I " 

"She'sdead?    Where?  How?    What? 

Has  she ?  She  looked  very  well  all  the 

evening.* 

^  Oh  1  Mss  Varmsh,  what  do  you  mean  ? 
She  never  could  be  called  well.  Bat,  oh ! 
I  never  thought  it  would  come  like  this. 
Ohl  awfiil  — awfull" 

*'  But  where  is  she  ?  —  where  is  die  ?  " 

"  Where  I  •  Oh  I  in  her  own  room,  to  be 
sure,  miss.  There  she  lies,  struck  all  in  a 
moment,  poor  dear  lady  I  Poor  master ! 
he's  with  her  now,  and  they've  sent  for  a 
doctor.  But  there's  no  hope  —  no  hope: 
not  if  she  had  all  the  doctors  alive.  And 
poor  miss  Emily  to  be  away  firom  hooie. 
But  perhaps  if  s  as  well  she  should  be.  Oh ! 
my  poor  dear  lady !  Oh  I  my  poor,  dear, 
gooa  mistress  I " 

'<  THio  ?  What  ?  What  has  happened 
to  her?" 

**  What  must  happen  one  day  both  to  yoa 
and  to  me,  Sfiss  Varnish.  Bat,  Oh.l  I  hope 
not  in  this  awful  and  sudden  manner.  I 
know  Miss,  you  must  think  it  too  dreadfal 
to  be  true.  JBut  it  is  true.  She  went  off, 
and  all,  as  it  would  seem,  in  a-  moment  1 " 

'<  How  very  awful  1 "  And  Miss  Varnish, 
at  that  moment,  really  felt  it  to  be  so. 
How  did  it  all  happen  ?  What  was  the 
canse  of  it  ?  " 

«  Oh !  Miss  — that,  indeed,  we  can't  telL 
Betsy,  wno  slept  in  the  next  room  to  ker, 
as  usual,  thought  she  heard  her  waDdiig 
about,  and  looked  round  the  roobi,  bat  Mir 
nobody  there.  Andthen,  allof  a  sadden,  eho 
heard  her  scream  out  in  that  dreadfid  war. 
It  awoke  me  miss ;  and,  I  should  thioK, 
must  haVe  awoke  you,  Miss.  And  what- 
ever it  was — whether  she  had  had  a  ftight 
in*  her  sleep,  or  whatever  it  might  be-— 
Betsy  found  her  gone  already  —  as  the  doo* 
tors  said,  you  know,  Miss,  if  she  ever  had 
any  great  night  she  was  likely  to  go.  Oh  I 
dear,  dear,  l&aa !  It's  apsct  me  that  wstML 
that  I  don't  know  where  I  am,  nor  what  I 
am  doing.  And  so,  Fm  sure,  if s  the  eaae 
with  all.    Poor,  dear  lady  I " 

Miss  Varnish  considered  whether  it  would 
be  wise  to  be  the  first  in  alluding  to  Unir 
guest  Mrs.  Prunden  nnconscious^  helped 
her  out  of  it. 

^*  Pray,  Miss,  do  you  know  whether  a&T 
one  has  been  to  ^fiss  March  all  this  tune  7 
Poor  young  lady  I  She'll  be  very  ^rightaaed. 
Shall  I  go  to  her  ?  " 

**I  think  you'd  better  not:  better  not  dis- 
turb her." 

M  Oh  1  miss,  she  can't  be  asleep^  Pm  nne. 
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Wlij^you  knoEW  my  poor,  dear  mistress's 
room  is  near  ben.    1  think  Pll  go.**! 
**  Verj  well — perhaps  yon  had  better  do 

■Ou* 

Mrs.  Pradden  went ;  and  presently  she 
returned  to  say  that  Miss  March's  room  was 
emptjr*  It  did  not  strike  her  with  any  great 
Buprise.  Eva,  awakened  by  the  dreadful 
sound,  and  made  aware  of  its  cause,  had  be- 
come too  nervous  to  remain  alone,  and  was, 
perbkps,  with  one  of  the  servants  at  that 
moment.  And  we  may  notice  at  once  that 
no  very  great  astonishment  was  felt  when, 
GO  the  following  morning,  it  was  found  that 
Ete  had  left  tne  house  altogether.  It  was 
DQ  veiy  unaccountable  act,  after  all.  A 
Binqger  to  the  family,  and  admitted  as  a 
gaest  for  only  one  night,  she  had  been  star- 
tled with  tidings  the  most  mournful  and  ter- 
rible. Embarassed  at  the  thought  how 
iBopportnne,  at  such  a  moment,  was  her 
presence,  and,  it  might  be,  with  a  shrinking 
abhorrence  of  the  presence  of  death,  she  had 
hmrried  home  to  Cnelford  on  foot,  and  in  the 
nuddle  of  the  night  And  had  there  been 
more  in  her  departure  to  puzzle  the  house- 
hold, that  awfully  sudden  death  left  them 
little' thought  for  any  other  thing. 

It  was,  after  all,  more  awful  than  aston- 
ishing. His  wife's  existence,  Mr.  Campion 
had  fonc  been  warned,  hung  upon  a  slij?ht 
string  wnich  the  shock  of  a  moment  might 
■nap.  That  the  fatal  stroke  should  have 
eome  in  this  manner  was  wondsrful  indeed. 
What  terror  could  have  been  there  to  visit 
her?  Some  startling  dream  —  some  fantas- 
tic posture  of  the  light  and  shadow,  suggest- 
ing terrible  thoughts  to  her  half-awakened 
eyfi  ?  To  sucli  a  cause  was  the  now  irre- 
inediable  mischief  to  be  surely  attributed. 
There  was  something  solemn  and  awesome 
in  the  thought  of  destruction  thus  walking  in 
the  darkness.  It  seemed,  as  no  other  kind 
of  death  would  have  seemtMl,  a  summons  di- 
rect from  the  invisible  world. 

Poor  Mr.  Campion,  in  his  worse  than 
widowed  state,  had  allowed  bis  fancy  to 
ttray  towards  the  pleasures  of  a  second  and 
more  genial  union.  Yet  his  grief  was 
thoroughly  sincere  and  hearty,  now  that  the 
separation  had  really  come.  And  for  a  long 
while  af^er,  he  only  thought  how  lively  and 
happy,  before  the  mysterious  blight  fell  upon 
her,  Eliza  had  made  his  home  for  him.  Poor 
Emily  was  sent  for  from  Dieppe  ;  and  she  ac- 
tually arrived  on  the  Friday  night.  An  in- 
quest was,  of  cour?p,  rendered  necessary.  It 
occupied  no  Ion?  time.  The  lady  had  died 
from  disease  of^the  heart.  The  dreadful 
shriek  which  had  wrung  through  the  house 
proceeded  either  from  the    sudden   terror 


which  might  have  wrought  the  evil,  or  from 
the  momentary  agony  of  the  fatal  crisis.  The 
disease,  but  for  that  utter  collapse  into  which 
her  nervous  systen  had  fallen,  might  have 
continued  dormant  and  harmless  for  as  many 
years  as  are  given  to  man. 

The  funeral  arrangements  were  conduct- 
ed as  is  usual.  The  ceremony  was  to  be  a 
very  quiet  one,  and  the  day  was  fixed  for 
tlie'  following  Tuesday,  the  2l8t  of  the 
month.  Miss  Varnish  (and  it  was  really 
well  for  her)  was  cumbered  with  much  un- 
usual occupation.  The  purchase  of  mourn- 
ing, the  preparation  for  the  guilts  of  next 
Tuesday,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  machinery 
of  management,  rested  now,  more  than 
ever,  upon  herself.  And  it  was  well  to  be 
forced  away  from  her  inward  thoughts,  un- 
comforting  as  many  of  those  thoughts  had 
been  renoered. 

But  in  the  pauses  which  always  occur  in 
the  greatest  stress  of  business,  and  which 
were  given  to  her  in  the  bustle  of  that  week, 
she  did  consider  within  herself —  what  were 
her  prospects  now?  Mrs.  Campion  was 
dead :  and  if  Mr.  Campion  were  not  a 
shameful  deceiver,  he  would,  afler  a  decent 
interval,  put  Emma  Varnish  in  her  pla'je. 
Mr.  Campion  was  the  one  good  card  which, 
in  all  the  game  of  life,  this  miserable  woman 
had  played  well.  She  had  j^ot,  indeed,  had 
many  opportunities,  but  she  had  had  her 
chances ;  we  do  not  mean  of  marrying,  but 
of  general  well-doing. 

She  had  attended  a  good  school,  and  had 
read  novels  instead  of  her  lessons.  Her  old 
aunts  had  inundated  her  with  good  advice 
—  really  good  advice,  though  they  knew 
not  any  way  of  makin<;  it  palatable  ;  and 
she  had  allowed  its  taste  to  blind  her  to  its 
excellence.  She  had  held  good  situations, 
and  lost  them  again,  through  her  incurable 
addiction  to  deceitful  dealing.  She  had 
made  shipwreck  of  her  st'lf-respect  in  her 
friendship  with  Murphy  M'Quantigan.  But 
at  Devenngton  Hall  she  bad  really  learnt 
so  much  wisdom  as  to  avoid  all  censurable 
proceedings ;  and,  favoured  by  a  rare  com- 
i  oination  of  circumstances,  she  had  almost 
secured  the  reversion  of  a  most  ex<;ellent 
:  position  and  establishment :  which  rever-iion 
had  suddenly  fallen  in.  Now,  how  would 
I  her  prospects  be  affected  by  the  other  event 
of  that  most  awful  night  ? 

If  her    enemies  —  for    she  must   count 

;  M'Quantigan  as  such  now  —  if  her  enemies 

restraired  themselves  from  accusing  her  to 

the   utmost,  it  would,  she  felt,  b*^  on  their 

own  account,  not  hers.    Perhaps  they  would 

.  shrink   from  dragging  their  dishonourable 

,  love  into  the  ^ight  of  day  ;  and  safe  from 
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her  jealoasy  in  future,  would  accord  a  con- 
temptuous oblivion  to  the  past.  But,  sup- 
poBin<;  them  bent  on  rerenge,  could  they 
oring  the  conspiracy  home  to  her  ?  Upon 
the  whole,  she  thought  they  hardly  could ; 
and  aware  of  their  impotency,  would  pro- 
bably abstain  from  the  effort.  Miss  Var- 
nish did,  however,  think  that  she  should 
like  to  enquire  after  Eva.  How  far  had 
that  old  l^rs.  Torring  been  taken  into  the 
confidence  of  that  guilty  pair?  She  was 
ipuch  too  respectable  to  countenance  the 
affair  in  its  actual  aspect.  She,  probably, 
had  been  made  a  dupe,  as  Miss  Varnish  had, 
although  in  a  different  way.  It  might  be 
of  very  great  consequence  to  enlighten  her 
on  Eva's  real  character,  and  win  her  opin- 
ion, if  not  on  Miss  Varnisb's  side,  at  all 
events,  from  the  side  of  the  enemy.  To 
pay  a  visit  to  Chelford,  before  the  funeral, 
might  be  a 'slightly  irregular  proceeding  ; 
but  Mrs.  Torring  was  an  old  fnend  of  the 
deceased  lady,  and  it  was  very  easy  to  con- 
trive an  occasion  for  such  a  thing.  So,  on 
Thursday,  Miss  Varnish,  having  requested 
the  presence  of  the  coachman,  James,  ex- 
pressed the  necessity  which  lay  upon  her  of 
taking  a  drive  to  Chelford. 

"  I'm  sorry,  James,"  she  said,  "  to  trouble 
you  at  such  a  (jpe  ;  and  it's  painful,  in  this 
melancholy  state  of  things,  to  be  seen 
abroad ;  but  there  are  one  or  two  thin^ 
which  must  be  got,  and  I  also  want  to  c^l 
on  old  Mrs.  Torring.  You  know  how  in- 
timate poor  Mrs.  Campion  and  she  once 
were.  I  haven't  asked  Mr.  Campion  — 
really,  I  can't  have  the  heart  to  trouble  him 
—  he's  so  overwhelmed  with  grief;  but  I 
am  certain  he  would  wish  it." 

Now,  every  servant  in  Deverington  Hall 
was  well  aware  that  Miss  Varnish  might, 
by-and-by,  conmiand  their  services  with  a 
much  more  absolute  authority.  And  she 
had  been  wisely  humble  in  all  her  dealings 
with  them,  and  they  were  ready  to  serve 
her  without  grumbling. 

So  James  had  the  carriage  ready  when 
desired.  It  was  the  close  carriage,  as  best 
befitted  that  occasion.  Miss  Varnish  lefl 
it  at  old  Mrs.  Torrin^*s  garden -gatef  and 
walked  alone  to  the  door.  It  was  opened 
by  Patterson,  who,  in  another  instant,' made 
as  if  she  would  shut  it  again  in  the  visitor's 
face  ;  however,  she  kept  it  open,  but  not  as 
inviting  Miss  Varnish  to  enter. 

Por  Mrs.  Ferricr's  sake,  Mary  Patterson 
had  not  been  informed  of  all  the  wicked- 
ness meditated  by  Miss  Varnish  against 
Eva.  She  did,  ncvcrthelsss,  know  that  she 
stood  before  one  who  was  the  deadly  enemy 


of  her  beloved  young  mistress  —  for  in 
such  a  light  she  always  locked  oa  Eva  ; 
and  it  needed  not  Mrs.  Torring's  positive 
orders  to  inspire  her  in  guarding  the  door  at 
this  moment. 

.  ^*  I  called,"  said  Miss  Varnish,  <*  to  tell 
Mrs.  Torring  that  the  funeral  is  fixed  for 
Tuesday.  I  hope  Mrs.  Torring  is  welL  Can 
I  see  her  ?  " 

**  No,  ma'am  —  that  I  am  very  sur«  yotf 
can't ;  and  it  would  be  as  much  as  my  place 
is  worth  to  let  you  in.  I'll  give  her  your 
message." 

*^  Oh,  dear  I  I  fear  your  mistress  is  very 
ill.     I'm  truly  sorry." 

**  No,  ma'am  —  she  ain't  ill ;  but  she  said 
you  wasn't  to  come  in.  Had  you  any  other 
message  to  leave,  ma'am  ?  " 

*'  Well  —  yes.  I  hope  Miss  March  got 
her  thin^,  which  were  sent  after  her,  all 
safely,  fiat  couldn't  I  see  Miss  March  for  a 
minute  or  two  ?  " 

**  liliss  March,  as  you  call  her,  ma'am,  b 
gone  away  from  here.  Her  thin^  hare 
been  sent  after  her.  They  came  here  all 
right." 

Just  at  this  moment  a  door  within  was 

Eartly  opened,  and  Mrs.  Torring's  Ycice  waa 
card,  inquiring  — 

**  Patterson,  who  is  it  ?    What  is  it  ?  " 
*^  Please,  ma'am,  it's  —  it's  Miss  Varnish." 
**  Oh,  law !  "  And  from  the  sound  of  what 
followed,  it  seemed  that  the  speaker  had 
retreated  further  back. 

**  Oh,  law !  you  mustn't  let  her  in.  I'm 
a  very  old  woman,  but  I'm  not  quite  tired 
of  living  yet.  When  I  am.  Til  send  for  her, 
you  may  tell  her.  There  :  look  and  see  if 
the  things  in  the  hall  are  safe,  and  shut  the 
door  upon  her.  Shut  the  door  in*  her  fkce 
—  in  her  face,  Patterson  I  " 

And  shut  the  door  was.  And  Miss  Var- 
nish had  nothing  to  do  but  to  screw  her  fiwie 
into  some  composure,  and  return  to  the  car- 
riage at  the  gate.  She  informed  James  that 
she  had  found  poor  Mrs.  Torring  too  iU  to 
see  her,  and  entered  the  brougham,  to  be 
driven  elsewhere. 

It  may  be  a  wonder  that  Mrs.  Toning 
did  not  feel  her  personal  safety  somewhat 
questionable  with  all  that  had  come  to  pass ; 
but  she  thought  that  neither  Mr.  M*Qaanti- 
gan  nor  Miss  Varnish  would  be  very  deai^ 
ous  of  attracting!  the  further  notice  of  Chdr 
ford  ;  and  tlic  one  policeman  of  whom  Chel- 
ford boasted  was  deep  in  love  with  Mrs. 
Torring's  servant  —  not  Mary,  but  the 
younger  one;  so  her  house  was  guarded, 
above  all  others  in  the  town,  from  every 
evil-doer  of  the  nighU 
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As  MiflB  Yarnisb  drove  home,  she  consid- 
ered whether  Mrs.  Torring  had  it  in  con- 
templataon  to  do  her  any  serious  harm. 

"  She  has  hardly  the  power/*  Emma 
thought,  '*  of  bringing:  me  under  the  law  : 
only,  just  when  the  time  comes  for  me  to 
reap  my  great  good  fortune,  suppose  that 
horrid  old  witch  should  step  in,  and  tell  Mr. 
Campion  he  is  going  to  marry  a  murderess  ? ' 

But  there  was  little  good  in  meeting  mis- 
fortune  half  way.  Months  must  elapse  ere 
the  matter  forthcoming  could  be  decently 
whispered  about ;  and  Sirs.  Torring's  blab- 
bing tongue  might,  ere  then,  have  met  with 
its  lasting  quietus.  Still,  she  was  such  an 
eccentric  old  woman,  so  audacious  in  saying' 
and  doing  things  inadmissible  with  most  peo- 

ee,  that  one  was  never  safe  at  her  hands. 
owever,  calamities  which  cannot  be  avert- 
ed by  effort  must  be  left  to  the  chapter  of 
accidents.  There  was  a  flower  of  safety  to 
be  plucked,  if  Miss  Varnish  had  the  resolu- 
tion, out  oif  this  nettle  danger.  She  might, 
and  she  must,  cast  the  Irishman  out  of  her 
Iwart  now.  It  could  not  be  too  hard  —  it 
should  not  be  too  hard  —  to  rend  herself 
away  from  all  regard  for  that  faithless,  sel- 
fish, perfidious,  brutal  love  of  hers ;  and, 
thus  rorgetting  and  scorning  him,  she  might 
hope  to  subside  into  a  tranquil  and  decorous 
happiness.     She  thought  in  her  heart  — 

"If  I  do  get  married  to  Mr.  Campion  — 
if  I  do  become  mistress  of  this  house,  and  am 
rich  fi>r  life  —  I  will  not  abuse  my  position. 
1*11  make  nobody  else  unhappy.  On  the  con- 
trary, ril  do  a  ^eat  deal  of  good  amongst 
the  poor,  &c.  I'll  be  no  unkind  stepmother 
to  tnat  poor  Emily.  So  far  from  that,  if  it 
depends  upon  me.  she  shall  be  allowed  to 
marry  at  her  own  desire.  It  will  be  enough 
for  me  to  know  that  my  miserable  days  of 
dependence  are  over  ;  and  that  I  am  to  be 
toiied  about  from  stranger  to  stranger  no 
more."  * 

Occupied  by  thoughts  like  these.  Miss 
Varnish  passed  the  days  which  intervened 
before  Tuesday.  Mr.  Campion  had  intimat- 
ed to  her  that  his  brother  Herbert  would 
ponibly  be  a  mourner  at  his  sister-in-law's 
flrave.  He  was  expected  in  England  at 
this  very  time ;  and  a  letter  had  been  already 
defpatched  to  the  hotel  at  which  he  was 
likely  to  arrive  on  reaching  Lon<lon.  Nev- 
ertheless, his  return  was  so  far  a  matter  of 
'uncertainty,  that  the  ceremony  would  be 
fixed  without  any  reference  to  him. 

Emily,  as  we  said,  came  home  on  the  Fri- 
day ;  and  her  real  sorrow  put  out  of  mind 
—  at  least,  for  a  while  7-  the  dislike  that 
existed  between  herself  and  her  ex-govem- 
e00.    Towards  Friday   or   Saturday,  Miss 


Varnish  began  to  think  that  she  detected  a 
certain  air  about  the  household  for  which 
even  the  sudden  and  serious  bereavement 
scarcely  alto^rether  accounted.  The  ser- 
vants, with  whom  she  came  into,  contact,  ap- 
peared to  walk  and  speak  as  under  the  con- 
straint of  some  invisible  peril.  In  address- 
ing her,  they  were  absent  and  hesitating, 
and  her  evil  conscience  leaped  at  once  to 
the  terror  that  something  about  Miss  March 
had  become  known  to  them,  and  that  they 
were  all  regarding  herself  with  an  abhor- 
rence hardly  to  be  suppressed.  Too  desper- 
ately anxious  to  pass  the  matter  in  silence. 
Miss  Varnish  actually  questioned  Mrs.  Prud- 
den,  the  housekeeper.    She  said  — 

"  I  am  afraid,  Mrs.  Prudden,  I  may  have 
neglected  something  which  I  ought  to  have 
done.  Will  you  kindly  put  me  right  if  I 
have  ?  I  should  be  sorry  to  be  wanting  to 
this  sad  occasion." 

^*  I  don't  know,  miss,  but  that  you've  done 
every  mortal  thing  that  you  could  have 
done ;  and  I'm  sure  there's  nothing  undone 
which  /  can  point  out." 

"  Is  there  not  ?  Oh,  dear  I  I'm  so  relieved 
to  hear  you  say  so  !  But  I  really  did  fancy 
that  the  servants  were  annoyed  at  some- 
thing. I'm  sure  I  only  wish  them  to  speak, 
if  I  have  been  careless  in  any  thing." 

*^  Oh,  dear !  miss,  indeed  it's  nothing 
which  you  could  have  helped.  They  aU 
know  that  you've  done  your  very  best, 
miss." 

**But  what  is  the  matter,  Mrs.  Prud- 
den ?  "  For  that  the  housekeeper  was  anx- 
ious to  cut  the  interview  short  was,  from  her 
manner,  a  thing  beyond  all  doubt. 

"  Well,  well,  miss,  I  should  say  it's  just  — 
just  nothing  at  all.  Servants  have  their 
fancies,  miss,  you  know  ;  and  this  dreadfiillv 
sudden  death  has  been  such  an  upset  to  all 
of  us  !  But  there's  none  of  them  but  says 
that  you've  been  equal  to  the  trial,  and  that 
master  may  be  thankful  he  had  you  by  him 
at  the  time.  If  you  please,  miss,  I'm  very 
anxious  you  should  give  me  some  directions 
about  the  luncheon  on*  Tuesday,  you  know, 
miss.  Can  you  let  me  know  how  many  there 
are  to  be  ?  "    ' 

A  mystery  there  evidently  was.  But  if 
it  touched  no  secret  of  her  own  (and  Mrs. 
Prudden's  word  might  be  taken  for  that),  it 
need  not,  and  should  not,  perplex  Miss  Var- 
nish. So  she  followed  in  the  housekeeper's 
diversion,  and  plunged  into  the  arrange- 
ments entailed  by  the  melancholy  gathenng 
of  the  following  Tuesday. 

One  fear  Miss  Varnish  did  really  succeed 
in  driving  out  of  her  mind.  She  felt  cer- 
tain that  Eva's  pretensions  to  the  Campion 
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name  were  all  baseless  altogether.  Endow- 
ed with  such  rank  and  prospects,  she  would 
never  have  received  or  maintained  in  fa- 
vour such  a  lover  as  Murphy  M'Quantigan. 
At  any  rate,  she  would  not  nave  gone  away 
with  him  under  circumstances  which  would 
ban  her  from  good  society  forever. 
The  Tuesday  came ;  and  the  friends  came. 
'•It  was  expected,  from  a  letter  received  that 
^morning  oy  Gerald  from  his  brother,  that 
that  brother  would  certainly  be  present  at 
the  funeral. 
"  To  enlarge  the  opportunity,  the  ceremony 
was  postponed  untu  the  latest  hour  compat- 
ible with  a  sufficient  remnant  of  daylight 
They  were  to  start  for  the  church  at  four 
o'clock.  A  carriage  was  kept  in  waiting  at 
Brideewater  all  the  day  ;  but,  much  to  the 
wonder  of  his  brother  and  his  niece,  Mr. 
Campion  did  not  come.  It  was  not  to  be 
easily  accounted  for  ;  but  the  arrangements 
had  been  made,  and  the  funeral  must  go 
on. 

The  company  did  not  return  from  church 
until  past  five ;  and  the  luncheon  that  await- 
ed them  was  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  an 
anachronism.  It  was  eaten,  however,  in 
full  proportion.  And  it  was  between  eight 
and  nine  in  the  evening  before  the  house 
was  cleared  of  the  guests  who  had  attended. 
Poor  Mr.  Campion  had  already  retired ;  so 
also  had  £mily.  Miss  Varnish  had  enjoyed 
a  little  supper  in  her  own  room,  wherein  a 
fire  had  been  lighted.  She  sat  resting  afler 
the* day's  fatigues,  reading  a  very  enchant- 
ing novel.  Hope  now  predominated  in  her 
above  fear.  Mr.  Campion,  only  that  morn- 
ing, had  said  to  hjsr  — 

**  My  dear  Mss  Varnish,  may  you  be  fully 
rewarded  for  the  comfort  your  excellent 
conduct  has  ministered  to  a  sorrowing  and 
broken-hearted  man  I  ** 

And  who  so  fitlv  the  minister  of  that  full 
reward  as  himself?  Mrs.  Prudden  had  half 
explained  the  mysterious  demeanour  of  the 
servants  by  the  presence  of  ghostly  and  noc- 
turnal noises  which*  had  been  heard,  from 
time  to  time,  since  the  night  of  the  awful 
visitation.  But  now  that  the  last  honours 
had  been  so  dulv  rendered,  those  noises 
would  no  longer  have  any  pretence  for  ex- 
isting, and  cease  .they  surely  would.  The 
servants  of  the  house  were  to  have  their  sup- 
per, and  a  few  convives  of  their  own  station 
to  eat  it.  For  once  in  a  way,  the  plate  set 
out  in  the  dining-room  would  remain  there 
all  the  night ;  otnerwise  the  servants'  treat 
must  be  postponed  to  a  most  untoward  hour. 
There  was  little  thought  of  biwlars  at  Dev- 
eriogton.  Even  that  elass  door,  through 
which    Mrs.    Ferrier    had    followed    ^. 


M*Quantigan,  was  left  frequently  shutter* 
less.  Mr.  Campion,  an  early  riser,  chose  to 
have  an  exit  which  he  could  use  without 
trouble.  So  stood  matters  below  stairs  on 
that  night. 

Apart  from  all  this  downsturs  festivity, 
Miss  Varnish  sat  by  her  comfortable  fire 
over  her  book.  She. found  it  even  more  en- 
tertaining than  she  had  expected.  It  was 
a  story  which  it  was  difficult  to  lay  down 
unfinished,  and  she  continued  reading  on 
and  on.  The  night  advanced  from  hour  to 
hour ;  the  supper  was  over,  and  all  the  ser- 
vants had  retired  upstairs;  and  fix>t8tep6 
were  heard  no  lonser,  whether  above  or  be- 
low. Miss  Varnish  laid  down  the  second 
volume,  and  took  up  the  third  :  the  would 
read  the  story  through  before  she  laid  her- 
self down,  and  on,  with  unabated  interest, 
she  went  from  leaf  to  leaf. 

Harkl  What  was  that? 

A  footfall  was  audible  in  the  house ;  and 
it  was  coming  near  her  own  room.  It  seem- 
ed to  advance  along  the  passage  from  the 
stairs  which  led  towi^s  the  attics.  It  came 
nearer  —  stopped.  In  spite,  or  in  conse- 
quence, of  he^k  extreme  terror,  she  uttered 
no  sound  of  inquiry  or  alarm.  The  handle 
of  the  door  was  gently  turned,  and  the  door 
was  partly  openeid,  not  so  widely  as  to  show 
who  or  what  was  behind  it.  Through  the 
narrow  chink  between  the  door-post  and  the 
nearly-dosed  door  came  a  hoarse,  low  wnii- 
per  — 

"Emma  —  Emma!  Pray,  EnunSy  are 
you  there  7  " 

Could  she  mistake  the  yoice,  though  be- 
lieving the  speaker  to  have  deserted  her  fat 
ever? 

'*Who?  What  are  you?  How  daie 
you  come  here  ?  " 

<'  Hus  — h  1  They're  likely  to  be  sound 
asleep  to-night  of  all  nights;  bvt  yon'fl 
wake  some  m  them,  if  you  don't  take  ears. 
Are  you  all  alone  ?    And  can  I  oome  in  ?  * 

And,  presuppoang  an  encooraginff  re- 
ply, the  speaker  puwed  the  door  stiU  ftir- 
ther  open.  And  there  was  revealed  to 
view,  embellished  witii  a  beard  of  the 
ffrowth  of  several  days,  the  fhce  of  Mnrphy 
M'Quantigan. 

^ss  Varnish  was  alarmed  no  longer,  bat 
intensely  angry. 

**How  dare  yon  insult  me,  lir?  Go 
away — however  you  came— or  Pll  alarm 
the  house  at  once.  I  will  I  And  if  I  nun 
myself,  your  character  won't  be  mended  by 
it     Go  back  to  Miss  March  I " 

"  Hush !  and  Ao  be  a  sennUe  ffiri.  Fd 
very  much  like  to  know  where  to  find  IGss 
March,  that  I  might  just  throttle  her  with- 
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out  any  chloroform  at  all !    Don't  talk  of 
ber  the  murdering  vixen  1    I  want  you,** 

**  How  dare  you  tell  me  each  lies  ?  You 
took  her  awajr  with  you.  How  else  could 
ihe  have  got  away  ?  Oh,  yon  needn't  keep 
potting  your  finder  up,  to  tell  me  to  keep 
qoiet.  If  I  get  into  disgrace  now,  it  shall 
M  ai  your  enemy,  and  not  as  your  accom- 
plice.    €r^t  away,  before  you  drive  me  fur- 

**Now,  what  d'ye  mean  by  going  and 
aayiBfr  that  I  took  the  creature  away  ? 
'Wbyi  haven't  stirred  out  of  the  house  my- 
MlfaU  the  while!" 

Enma  thought  of  the  mysterious  noises 
which,  ever  since  that  night,  had  alarmed 
aad  impressed  the  servants,  and  she  a  little 
wmvvred  in  her  unbelief;  but  she  was  not 
•oovinced. 

^Perhaps,  sir,  you'll  tell  me  that  Miss 
March  is  here  too,  all  this  while.  Go  to 
her,  I  say.  You  preferred  her  interests  to 
■use.  xou  left  my  very  letter  lying  on  the 
floor,  to  betray  me ;  —  the  letter  you  must 
havo  got  the  morning  you^  left  Leaming- 

*«  Letter  ?  I  got  no  letter  OicA  day.  — 
Bat  I'll  tell  you  what  —  I  now  just  see  how 
it  came  about  That  old  hag,  Mrs.  Ferrier, 
got  bold  of  the  letter  herself,  and  that's 
what  tet  her  upon  following  me  down  here ; 
■ad  follow  me  she  did,  just  in  time  to  spoil 

Daring  this  conversation,  the  Irishman 
had  slowly  advanced  into  the  room,  and 
thOT  were  now  close  together. 

Oh,  M*Quantiean  !  Now,  do  you  expect 
me  to  beliere  afl  that  ?  Mrs.  Ferrier  fol- 
low you  .down  hero,  and  into  the  house? 
Why,  1  was  listening  all  the  while  I 

**  Ferhape  you  were.  If  I  hadn't  been  a 
ftoli  I  should  have  been  listening  toa" 
Asd  then  he  narrated  the  sudden  inter- 
jwption  and  entire  defeat  of  their  infamous 
deaiffn.  It  was,  in  itself,  improbable.  But 
thore  was  this  important  fact  in  its  favour. 
It  told  against  the  narrator  himself.  It 
placed  him  in  a  light  even  more  contempt- 
&ie  than  atrocious.  He  had  been  frighten- 
ed by  one  woman,  and  locked  out  by  anoth- 
er. It  was  a  story  he  would  never  have 
inreDted.  Besides,  it  comforted  Miss  Var- 
■■h  to  believe  it ;  and  now  she  thoroughly 
did  believe  it ;  and,  indeed,  a  thought,  fully 

~  fearfully  corroborating  the  story,  arose 

her  mind  at  that  very  instant 

••  Murphy  I  Tell  me  —  how  did  you  man- 
to  get  out  of  that  room  ?  " 

"Why,  I  found  that,  in  the  wall,  there 
a  door  which  had  been  papered  up. 
And  when  I  thought  it  might  hie  safe,  I  rip- 


ped up  the  paper  with  my  knife ;  —  man- 
aged to  open  the  door^  without  any  very 
great  ncnse,  and  got  into  a  small  back  pas- 
sage, and  Uien  into  a  room " 

**  Oh,  yes.  And  so  you  frightened  poor 
Mrs.  Campion  to  death.  Why  did  you  do 
that?" 

*'  I  never  went  to  do  it  It  was  all  an 
accident.  I  got  m3rself  first  into  the  room 
where  the  maid-servant  was.  I  found  that 
I^had  woke  her ;  so  I  shuffled  away,  throuffh 
the  open-door,  into  the  next  room.  Tne 
poor  lad^  opened  her  eyes  and  saw  me ;  — 
most  ladies  are  pleased  with  the  sight  of  me, 
and  like  to  look  again.  She  screamed  as  if 
I'd  been  the  Pope  of  Bome,  and  the 
screaming  must  have  killed  her.  I  took 
myself  back  to  that  closet ;  and  since  then 
I've  been  living,  anyhow,  in  one  of  the 
spare  rooms  all  the  <iay,  and  up  and  down 
the  house  at  nights,  and  I've  been  forced  to 
live  upon  the  scrape  of  the  larder.  To-night 
I've  managed  a  little  better." 

*'*'  Oh,  how  dangerous !  What  could  pos- 
sess you  to  do  so  ?  " 

"  Sure,  my  dear  creature,  it  would  have 
been  more  dangerous  than  all  to  have  ever 

fne  out  of  the  house.  Why,  how  could 
tell  what  those  women  would  be  up  to 
next?  And  they'd  never  think  of  my 
beine  here  all  this  .while.  Besides,  I've 
hardly  any  money  left  me;  that  vile  old 
reprobate,  Mrs.  Ferrier,  has  cheated  me 
through  and  through.  I  thought,  by  stay- 
ing, that  we  might  get  hold  of  something ; 
and  so,  I  promise  you,  we  will.  I '  ve  want- 
ed, night  after  night  to  get  a  word  with 
you ;  but  you  always  seemed  asleep,  before 
I  could  venture  to  come  here;  and  the 
servants  didn't  seem  to  sleep  well  at  all." 

'•^  No,  indeed  —  they  heard  you  walking 
about ;  you  know  how  superstitious  that 
kind  of  people  are,  and  they've  been  living 
in  mortal  terror  the  whole  week." 

"  Bless  their  mortal  superstition,  I  say, 
with  all  my  soul  1  I  rather  thought  that 
they'd  be  too  much  frightened  ever  to  find 
me  out  But  it's  been  rather  a  dull  week 
that  I've  passed.  This  night  shall  make  up 
for  it.  I  suppose  you  know  that  there's  aU 
the  family  plate,  or  the  best  of  it,  left  out  on 
the  dining-room  table  ?  " 

^^  The  plate  !  —  and  you  think  —  good 
heavens.  Murphy !  You  never  can  mean 
thai  f  " 

*'  Yes,  but  I  do  mean  that.  I  intend  to 
carry  all  that  plate  awav  with  me,  as  a 
small  remembrance  of  my  visit  at  this  house. 
Sure,  they  owe  me  soma  compensation  ;  it's 
so  little  attention  they've  paid  me  while  Iv'e 
been  a  guest" 
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**  Murphj  I  you  shall  not  be  so  mad  as  to 
ruin  yourself  and  me  at  the  same  time. 
You'd  never  escape.  Mr.  Campion  would 
spend  hundreds  upon  handreds,  or  his 
brother  would  spend  it  for  him,  rather  than 
submit  to  such  a  loss  as  that." 

"  Don't  you  set  up  to  be  wiser  than  your 
ancestors,  Miss  Emma,  as  I  always  say  at 
our  Protestant  meetings.  I  know  what's 
safe,  and  what's  not  safe.  I've  fsot  that 
about  me  which  would  keep  these  Campion 
people  from  bothering  me,  if  I  were  to  take 
the  very  clothes  they  stand  in." 

"  Murphy  I  What  can  you  mean  ?  You 
are  insane,  I  am  sure." 

**My  dear  creature,  you  remember  telling 
me  that  that  poor  unlucky  lady  who  had  the 
bad  taste  to  be  frightened  to  death  at  the 
looks  of  myself;  that  she  had  something 
locked  up  in  her  drawers  which  she  was  des- 
perately afraid  of  anybod^r  else  getting  hold 
of.  What  you  siud  came  into  my  thought^ 
at  the  time ;  so,  several  hours  afler  the 
event,  when  the  room  was  left  all  quiet  and 
nobody  likely  to  come  in,  I  got  liold  of  the 
poor  lady's  keys  —  they  were  close  to  the 
oed,  and  nobody  had  thought  of  taking  them 
away ;  and  I  just  looked  from  drawer  to 
drawer,  to  see  if  I  could  not  find  something 
worth  finding.  I  did  find  something  worth 
finding.  I  fouud  a  paper  that  it  seems  she 
had  written  to  be  read  affcer  her  death,  and 
its  just  the  same  as  if  she'd  left  me  a  legacy 
of  a  thousand  pounds-^  me  having  that  pa- 
per in  my  hands." 

"  You  don't  say  so.  Murphy  ?  But  what 
really,  is  it  ?  " 

**  Never  you  mind  just  now.  Don*t  ask 
what  the  pudding  is  until  you're  going  to  eat 
it.  You'll  find  it  a  good  one.  But  we've 
another  duty  on  hand  now.  Help  me  to 
pack  the  best  of  the  plate,  and  one  or  two 
other  things  and  I'll  be  ofi*  at  once.  You 
shall  share  in  the  profit  of  it,  if  you'll  share 
the  trouble." 

"Murphy  —  Murphy  1  It  may  be  safe 
enough  for  you ;  but  it  would  ruin  me." 

"Stuff  I  Who's  to  think  that  you're  had 
any  hand  in  it  ?  They'll  suppose,  of  course* 
that  some  fellow  contrived  to  come  in,  and 
secrete  himself,  while  they  were  arranrring 
the  funeral.  They  know  nothing  here 
about  what  went  on  last  Monday  night. 
They  can't  hear  us  where  we  are  now,  I'm 
certain." 

"  No :  but  listen.  Murphy.  You  say  you 
are  sure  of  making  money  by  that  paper  you 
found  in  Mrs.  Campion's  drawer.  If  you 
are,  why  on  earth  should  you  run  the  risk 
—  well,  take  the  trouble,  if  you  are  even 
sure  there  is  no  risk  —  why  should  you  take 


the  trouble  of  robbing  the  house  this  night, 
as  you  propose  to  do. 

"  I'll  tell  you  why.  Miss  Emma :  because 
I  shan't  be  able  to  turn  this  paper  into 
money  just  at  once.  It's  not  this  Mr.  Cam- 
pion that  I  expect  to  pay  me  for  it :  it's  the 
other,  who,  I  overheard  the  servants  lajr, 
was  expected  home  to  the  Mineral,  and  did 
not  come.  It's  he  to  whom  I  ihall  take  it, 
as  soon  as  I  can  get  hold  of  him ;  but,  per- 
haps, he'll  wait  a  little  while  to  make  sure 
if  s  no  forgery,  and  I  all  the  while,  shall  be 
without  my  money.  Of  course,  I  mastn't 
let  it  go  out  of  my  hands  —  this  paper,  I 
mean  —  until  he  lets  the  money  go  into 
my  hands.  And  all  that  fencing  and  con- 
triving will  take  some  time ;  though  I  kiio# 
I  shall  mana^  all  right  in  the  end.  But  I 
shall  be  wanting  money  to  go  on  with.  Fm 
very  hard  up  ;  and  this  is  the  only  way  of 
getting  it  just  now.  So  now  you  quite  un- 
derstand my  actions." 

"No;  hardly  that  I  don't  undentand 
why  you  choose  to  keep  that  paper  for  Mr. 
Herl)ert  Campion.  But  you  won't  eyen  tell 
hat  it  refers  to  ?  " 


me 


"  I'll  toll  you  a  little  of  it :  if  fl  about  the 
elder  Mr.  Campion's  daughter." 

"His  daughter  1  What!  — then  he  has 
a  daughter  after  all  ?  " 

"  Ay ;  be  you  very  sure  that  he  hM  a 
daughter,  x  on  may  just  put  away  all  3rovr 
thoughts  of  ever  settling  down  as  miatiBM 
of  this  great  house.  They'll  never  come  to 
anything.    I  can  tell  you,  full  snre.7 

In  truth,  unworthy  of  sympathy  as  this 
wretehed  woman  may  have  been,  her  oaae 
was  truly  deplorable  at  this  time.  If  ahe 
disentangled  herself  out  of  on^  dangOTt 
another  peril,  uncalculated  and  unprepitfed 
for,  lay  in  wait  to  overwhelm  her.  But  an 
hour  before  she  had  strengthened  herself  to 
cast  Mr.  M'Quantigan  —  base,  faithlen  and 
ungrateful  as  he  had  apparently  |ini?ed 
himself — from  Out  of  her  heart  for  ever; 
and  satisfied  that  Miss  March  was  Terily 
nothing  more  than  an  impudent  impoitor, 
she  had  beheld  her  way  clear  to  a  life  of 
prosperity  and  good  behaviour  in  all  lier  £ar 
ture. 

And  now,  another  revolution  1  Mr. 
M'Quantigan,  selfish  as  he  might  reallj  be, 
merited  no  reproach  in  this  matter.  But 
the  Campion  family  secret  had  gathered 
itself,  again,  a  dark  cloud  over  her  fatoie 
fortunes.  And  —  M'Quantigan  again  be- 
side her,  and  with  his  seeminff  treaehery 
explained  away  —  the  old  influence  was 
drawing  her  towards  him  once  more.  But 
she  could  not  at  once  believe  the  gloongr 
prediction  last  attered  by  him. 
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*•  Murphy,  dear  Murphy,  why  will  you 

tX^tui  me  so?    I  cannot  believe  that  that 

^leffirl,  Eva  —  that's  her  nonsensical  name 

"^  ^ra  March  they  called  her  —  I  cannot 

^^^Ueve  that  she  has  anything  to  do  with  the 

Cjtmpion  family;  or,  indeed  with  any  re- 

^Mctable  &mily  anywhere." 

^  Can  Yoa  not,  indeed,  Miss  Varnish  ? 
Tlien  111  just  tell  you  that  there  are  others 
tint  can  think  so,  and  do  think  so.  And  I 
Aocy  they're  right." . 

**  Oh,  I  understand ;  you're  her  lover,  and 
Biaj  marry  her,  if  you  like.  Well:  go  to 
her  this  instant !  Campion,  or  no  Campion, 
•he  can't  very  well  refuse  you  1 " 

*^  What  are  you  talking  of.  Miss  Varnish  ? 
Itii  ungrateful  you  are ;  olackfruarding  me 
in  this  way.  You're  just  like  those  Papists 
aft  Limerick  when  1  burnt  an  image  of  the 
Yirgin,  in  front  of  the  Popish  chapel  there, 
hj  way  of  showing  them  what  idolaters  they 
were:  they  stoned  me  with  stones,  and 
would  have  made  a  martyr  of  me.  And 
yon'ra  something  like  them.  I  give  you  a 
iaifthliil  warning,  and  you're  angry." 

"  Angry  I  But,  Murphv,  you  know  you 
were  in  love  with  her.  It's  no  manner  of 
Me  your  denying  it.  I  saw  a  letter  written 
by  ner  aunt,  a  Mrs.  Dowlas ;  and  she  said 
ererybody  was  talkii^g  how  you  went  on 
with  MisB  Roberts.  That,  it  seems,  was 
Mies  March's  Carnarvonshire  name.  And, 
I  daresay,  the  husscy  has  an  alias  for  every 
county  up  and  down  the  kingdom  ! " 

^Yon  think  yourself  exceedingly  wise, 

Misi   Varnish !    You're    wrong  altogether 

ibcmt  that  girl.    It's  no  use  bothering  my- 

■df  about  explaining  this  and  that,  when 

V'e've  other  affairs  on  hand.     Only,  I  tell 

y^  it  was  never  any  such  thing.    But  I 

2^  lot  you  know  what  makes  me  sure  that 

''fiei  March  is  the  real  and  true  Miss  Cam- 

G*(Ml     That  deceitful  old  creature,  Mrs. 

''vvier,  with  whom  I  scraped  acquaintance 

^  I^eamington,  you  know,  —  she  promised 

9^    fboT  hundred   pounds  if  I'd  put  Miss 

y^^ch  out  of  the  wsiv.    You  may  wonder ; 

^*  itfs  true.    Mrs.  Ferrier's  son  was  mad 

''FH^n  marrying  the  girl,  it  seems ;  and  his 

J^^her  was  crazy  herself  at  the  thought  of 

^       Well,  as  I've  told  you  already,  she  came 

ing  down  here,  aflcr  all ;  and  stopped 

V    just  at  the  time.     Now,  what  should 

ig.^Ce  her  so  very  different  all  of  a  sudden  ? 

T^J^Jj  it's  as  clear  as  the  nose  on  one's  coun- 

^^^nce.     She  must  have  suddenly  found 

^^  that  Miss  March  (to  call  her  so)  was  no 

f'^ta  outcast  as  she  imagined  her ;  that,  in- 

"J^^d  of  being  a  low,  bad  match  for  her  son, 

"^'d  be  as  good  a  one  as  any  nobleman 

'^^d  find,    i  heard  her  praying  the  girl  to 


forgive  her,  and  begging  her  to  treat  her  as 
a  friend,  and  go  along  with  her.  And  they 
went  away  a^l  Ipving  and  friendly,  I'm 
aware.  Now,  putting  this  and  other  things 
together,  I'm  certain  that  the  world  will 
hear  of  her  soon  as  Miss  Campion.  And  — 
and  then,  you  see,  she'd  have  a  better  right 
to  be  here  than  any  which  your  Mr.  Cam- 
pion could  give  you." 

*'  Indeed,  I  fear  it's  only  all  too  true. 
But,  Murphy,  I  have  more  than  once  con- 
sidered your  interest  rather  than  my  own. 
Will  you  not  think  a  little  of  me,  now  ? 
Why  should  you  use  that  paper  against  me, 
when  you  might  use  it  for  me  ?  " 

**  Tear  it  up,  or  bum  it,  you  mean  ? 
Can't  possibly  afford  such  a  waste,  my  dear. 
From  what  you  tell  me  of  this  Mr.  Gerald 
of  your's,  I  don't  fancy  he'd  pay  us  a  far- 
thing to  hush  the  matter  up;  and,  if  he 
would,  the  matter  has  gone  a  great  deal  too 
far  to  be  hushed  up.  That  lost  Miss  Cam- 
pion will  come  forward  and  get  her  father 
to  turn  his  brother  out  of  this  house,  even 
if  I  were  to  burn  that  paper  at  this  very 
minute." 

"  Then,  Murphy,  what  earthly  good  can 
it  do  you  with  the  girl's  father,  Mr.  Cam- 
pion's brother  ?  It  can  only  confirm  what 
he  knows  —  on  your  showing  —  to  bo  true 
already." 

**  I  don't  say,  my  good  girl,  that  the  pa- 
per's wanted  to  make  him  the  more  certain 
of  it.  But  I've  heard  you  say  the  property  is 
the  elder  Mr.  Campion's  and  is  entailed?" 

**'  Yes,  that  I  am  certain  is  the  case." 

"  Very  well.  Now,  as  lone  as  that  Mr. 
Herbert  is  alive,  of  course  if  ne  chooses  to 
consider  the  girl  his  daughter,  he  can  keep 
her  here,  and  allow  her  what  he  thinkis 
proper.  But,  unless  he  would  have  her  de- 
prived of  the  estate  afler  his  death  —  un- 
less he  would  have  his  brother  cut  her  out 
of  it  —  he  must  have  proof  enough  to  satisfy 
the  law.  He  will  never  think  that  he's  got 
an  atom  of  proof  too  much ;  and  this  paper, 
that  I've  got  in  my  pocket,  will  be  immense- 
ly useful  to  him,  so  why  should  it  not  be  im- 
mensely useful  to  uff** 

"  To  us  ?  Then,  Murphy,  you  really  and 
truly  think  of  me  as  well  as  of  yourself?  " 

"  I  do.  I've  said  you  shall  share  in  the 
advantage  if  you'll  only  share  in  the  trouble. 
But  we're  sinfully  wasting  our  time  here, 
talking.  Let's  get  at  once  to  our  work; 
let  us  take  the  things,  and  pack  them  up." 

"  But,  Murphy,  it's  really  too  daiigerous ; 
it  may  be  all  very  well  to  say  that,  with  the 
paper  you've  got,  you  can  make  your  terms 
with  the  famuy.  But  just  only  consider; 
it'll  all  bo  found  out  here,  and  inquiry  be 
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*  Qnand  une  lecture  vous  el6ve  resprit, 
et  qa'elle  vous  inspire  des  sentiments  nobles 
et  coarageux,  ne  chercbez  pas  une  autre 
r^rle  pour  juger  de  Touvrage ;  il  est  bon,  et 
fiui  de  main  d'ouvrier.'  This  dictum  of 
Jean  de  la  Bruycre  is  peculiarly  applicable 
to  the  works  of  Mrs.  Gaskell,  whose  too 
brief  literary  career  was  closed  by  death 
e«)j  in  the  past  year.  It  is  har(\ly  possi- 
ble to  read  a  page  of  her  writing  without 
getting  some  good  from  it.  Tlie  style  is  | 
clear  and  forcible,  the  tone  pure,  tiie  mat- 
ter wholesome.  Under  her  guidance  we 
are  always  taken  into  cleanly  company, 
and  need  never  feel  ashamed  to  say  where 
we  have  been  —  a  comfortable  consciousness 
that  does  not  remain  with  us  after  the  peru- 


thoii,**  may  the  distressed  Novel-unight  exclaim^ 
"  that  I J  here  where  I  sit,  am  the  foolishest  of 
existing  mortals  ;  that  this  my  Long-ear  of  a 
fictitious  Biography  shall  not  find  one  and  the 
other,  into  whose  still  longer  ears  it  may  be  the 
means,  under  Providence,  of  instilling  some- 
what?** We  answer,  ^^  None  knows,  none 
can  certainly  know :  therefore,  write  on,  worthy 
Brother,  even  as  thou  canst,  even  as  it  is  given 
thee.*  '*  Thus  encouraged  Mrs.  Gaskell  docs 
write  on,  and  does  instil  somewhat,  well 
worth  hearing  and  laying  to  heart ;  and  that 
her  words,  and  others  like  them,  have  been 
laid  to  heart,  and  have  brought  iorth  the 
fruit  of  good  deeds,  witness  the  universal 
charity  that  prevailed  during  the  recent  cot- 
ton famine,  and  contrast  it  with  the  angry 
distrust  that  existed  between  rich  and  poor 
during  the  calamitous  years  of  1846-47-48 
when  she  first  began  to  teach  and  to  preach. 


Words  are  things ;  and  a  small  drop  of  ink, 
Falling  like  dew,  n|^n  a  thouifht,  prcxiuccs 
That  which  makes  thousands,  perhaps  mil- 
lions, think.' 

Those  were  days  of  great  trouble  and 
upsetting  both  in  the  social  and  the  political 
world.  In  Ireland  there  was  famine  and 
rebellion ;  in  France  there  was  revolution, 
out  of  which  rose  the  Second  Empire ;  in 
England  there  was  commercial  distress,  such 
as  always  bears  most  heavily  on  the  multi- 
sal  of  certain  younger  authors,  who  yet  set "  tudes  whose  daily  labour  is  their  daily  bread. 
up  for  moralists.  She  is  never  afrai<l  of  <lc-  '  In  the  preface  to  the  cheap  edition  of 
grading  her  subject  by  homely  details,  and  *  Mary  Barton  *  Mrs.  Gaskell  teWs  us-how, 
on'  whatever  she  touches  she  leaves  the  living  in  Manchester,  she  learnt  to  feel  a 
artist-mark  of  reality.  Other  hovel-writers  deep  sympathy  with  the  can*- worn  men 
of  her  generation  have  more  poetry,  more  ;  thronging  its  busy  streets,  who  looked  as  if 
•cholarsbip,  more  grace,  eloquence,  and  pas- <  doomed  to  struggle  through  their  lives  in 
nom  but  in  the  art  of  telling  a  story  i^he  has  strange  alternations  of  work  and  want, 
no  superior  —  p«Thaps  no  equal.  tossed  to  and  fro  by  circumstances,  appar- 

It  is  nineteen  years  since  !Mrs.  G'askoll  :  ently  in  even  a  greater  degrci-  than  other 
niade  her  first  es.*<ay  in  fiction  in  *  Mary  !  men  ;  she  tells  us  how  tliis  sympathy  opened 
Babtox,'  a  tale  of  Manchoster  Lite,  which    to  her  the  hearts  of  one  or  two  of  the  more 


bat  yesterday  was  adapted  to  the  stage 
ander  the  name  of  *  The  Long  Strike ' 
—  a  remarkable  testimony  to  its  abiding 
popularity.  Novels  have  boon  styled  Week- 
day Sermons,  novelists  Week-<lay  Preachers, 
and  in  more  than  one  of  her  t*tories  Mrs. 


thou<>htful  amongst  them :  how  she  saw 
that  they  were  sore  and  irritable  against  the 
prosperods,  especially  <igain.<t  tlu^  masters 
whose  loitunes  they  had  helped  to  buihl  up  ; 
an<l  how  they  were  i)os9«*ssi'(l  by  a  strong 
belief  that  the  privations  and  inii>eries  that 


Gaskell  takes  up  the  parable  of  Dives  and  th«>y  sullered  wen',  the  result  of  the  injus- 
Lazams  with  the  avowed  object  of  telling  tice  and  hardness  of  the  rich,  the  even  tenor 
one  half  of  the  world  how  the  other  halt  of  whose  seaming  ha]){)y  lives  ap)H>are<l 
lives,  tliat  knowledge  may  breed  sympathy,  •  to  increase  the  anguish  caiL<e<l  hy  the 
and  sympathy  bring  about  redrcFS  for  those  lottery-like  nature  of  their  own.  She 
sofferings  which  arise  from  ignorance,  mi^- ,  saw  the  thoroughness  of  this  b;dief  mani- 
cODception,  or  wilful  wrong.  She  by  no  fested  from  time  to  time  in  acts  of  dead- 
means  thinks  it  her  mission  simply  to  amuse.  1  ly  revenge;  and  the  consi>({ueiu'es  were 
For  motto  to  *  Mary  Barton  *  she  takes  '  so  cruel  to  all  parses,  tliat  the  more  she  re- 
tbese  words  of  Carlyle  :    *  **  How    knowest  \  fleeted  on  them  the  more  anxious  she  be- 
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came  to  give  utterance  to  the  dumb  agon^ 
of  tbe  people,  and  to  disabuse  them  of  their 
bitter  misapprehensions ;  for  they  seemed  to 
her  to  be  left  in  a  state  wherein  lamenta- 
tion and  tears  were  put  aside  as  useless, 
but  in  which  the  lips  were  compressed  for 
curses  and  the  hands  clenched  and  ready  to 

smite. 
Mrs.   Gaskell's  vocation  was  that  of  a 

geacemaker.  She  compels  us  to  feel  not 
ow  different  men  are,  but  how  much  they 
are  afike  when  the  accidents  of  wealth  and 
poverty  are  put  by.  She  utters  her  voice 
often  through  tears,  but  always  to  a  most 
wise  and  Christian  purpose,  and  throughout 
*  Mart  Barton  '  her  cry  is  for  Patience 
with  the  Poor.  The  discussions  she  strove 
to  pacify,  the  difficulties  she  strove  to  smooth, 
are  cropping  up  agsun  in  these  da}'s  with 
quite  another  light  upon  them,  and  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  get  at  her  original  point  of 
view,  but  when  we  do  get  at  it,  we  see  that 
it  was  the  just  point  for  that  time,  what- 
ever modifications  and  changes  twenty 
years  may  have  wrought  in  the  respective 
positions  of  masters  and  men.  The  Kterary 
merits  of  the  story  are  great,  but  the  moral 
of  it,  the  deep,  direct,  earnest  intention  that 
underlies  the  story,  which  has  performed  its 
mission  and  become  out  of  date,  is  its  most 
forcible  part. 

The  conversion  of  the  masters  is  accom- 
plished now.    Their  power  is  effectually  cir- 
cumscribed by  public  opiniorn  and  public 
government ;    their  consciences  are  better 
mformcd  than  they  were  half  a  century  ago, 
and  few  rich  men  would  care  to  assert  at 
this  hour  an  absolute  right  to  do  what  they 
like  with  their  own.    The  individual  artisan 
also  is  wiser,   abler,  more   willing   to  see 
straight  than  his  fathers  were ;  but  bodies  of 
artisans  banded  in  trades'  unions  are  what 
they  always  were  —  parts   of   a  machine 
without  heart,  without  brain,  without  con- 
science.    Terrible  trade  outrages,  the  per- 
petrators of   which  remain   undiscovered, ; 
still  occur  at  intervals,  startling  the  nation  : 
with  a  revival  of  the  worst  symptoms  of  a  1 
treacherous  old  disease,  and  almost  justify- 
ing the  belief  of  the  unaffiliated  that  it  is 
ra!aical    in    the    constitution   of  these  so- 

Such  an  outrage  is  one  of  the  leading 
events  in  the  story  of  *  Mary  Barton.* 
The  plot  is  woven  on  the  back-ground  of  a 
long  strike,  Mary,  her  father,  and  her  two 
lovers  being  the  most  prominent  actors  in  it. 
John  Barton  is  a  busy  member  of  his  union, 
a  man  not  naturally  harsh  or  bitter,  but  one  | 
whose  sufferings  have  turned  the  milk  of' 
human  kindness  in  his  heart  to  galL    His-| 


mother  had  died  of  want,  his  little  lad  had 
*  clemmed  to  dead '  before  his  eyes.  Hating 
factory  work  for  women,  he  had  'prentic^ 
his  dear  little  Mary  to  a  dreasniakier,  and 
she  grew  up  so  bonny,  blithe,  and  attractive 
that  she  not  only  engaged  the  affections  of 
Jem  Wilson,  a  suitor  m  her  own  rank  of 
life,  but  also  drew  on  herself  the  leis  hon- 
ourable admiration  of  young  Mc  Canon, 
the  son  of  a  wealthy  cotton-spinner. 
She  lets  her  fancy  run  on  the  notion  of  be- 
ing a  lady,  and  discourages  Jem,  though 
she  does  not  love  his  rival,  and  while  mat- 
ters stand  in  this  position  comes  the  crisis 
of  the  story  —  the  murder  of  youqg  Car- 
son in  fulfilment  of  a  unionist  oath  of  ven- 
geance i^ainst  the  masters,  and  the  arrest 
of  Jem  Wilson  for  the  crime.  The  circum- 
stances that  immediatelypreceded  its  com- 
mission we  will  quote.  The  first  scene  is  a 
meeting  of  masters  and  delegates  from  the 
men,  with  a  view  to  putting  an  end  to  the 
strike  which  was  ruining  both. 

'  The  door  was  opentd,  and  the  waitar  an- 
nounced that  the  men  were  below,  and  asked  if 
it  were  the  pleasure  of  the  gentlemen  that  thej 
should  be  shown  up.  They  assented,  and  rap- 
idly took  their  places  round  the  official  tabfe. 
Tramp,  tramp,  came  the  heavv  clogged  feet  op 
the  stairs,  and  in  a  minute  five  ¥nTd,  earnest- 
looking  men,  stood  in .  the  room.  Had  they 
been  larger-boned  men  you  would  have  called 
thorn  gaunt ;  as  it  was,  they  were  little  of  stat- 
ure, and  their  fustian  clothes  hung  loosely  on 
their  shrunk  limbs.  In  choosing  their  delegates, 
the  operatives  had  had  more  regard  to  their 
brains  and  power  of  speech  than  their  ward- 
rol>c8.  It  w^  long  since  many  of  them  had 
known  the  luxury  of  a  new  article  of  dress; 
and  air-gaps  were  to  be  seen  in  their  garflients. 
Some  of  the  masters  were  rather  affronted  at 
such  a  ragged  detachment  coming  between  the 
wind  and  their  nobility ;  but  what  eared  they  1 

'At  the  re(}nest  of  a  gentleman  hastily 
chonen  to  officiate  as  chairman,  the  leader  m 
the  delegates  read,  in  a  hiirh-pitched,  psalm- 
8in);ing  voice,  a  paper  containing  the  operati?es ' 
statement  of  the  case  at  issue,  their  complaints 
and  demands,  which  last  were  not  remarkable 
for  moderation.  He  was  then  desired  to  with- 
draw for  a  few  minutes,  with  his  lellow-dele- 
gatos,  to  another  room,  while  the  masters 
considered  what  should  be  their  definitive  an- 
swer. The  masters  would  not  consent  to  the 
advance  demanded  by  the  workmen.  They 
would  agree  to  give  one  shilling  per  week  more 
than  they  had  previously  offered— the  Mb- 
piles  positively  declined  any  compromise  of 
their  demands. 

'Then  up  sprang  Mr.  Henry  Canon,  tiba 
head  and  voice  of  the  violent  party  amongsl 
the  masters,  and  addressing  the  chairman,  evpi' 
before  the  scowling  operatives,  he  proposed 
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■omB  nsoliitioiu «-  fintlj,  dedaring  all  oom- 
nmnieation  between  the  masters  and  that  par- 
tieiilar  trades'  anion  at  an  end ;  secondlj,  de- 
daiinff  that  no  master  shonld  emploj  any  work- 
man m  fiitare,  unless  he  si^ed  a  declaration 
Ibaft  he  did  not  belong  to  any  trades'  union. 
Oonaidering  that  the  men  who  now  stood  lis- 
Inliig  with  lowering  brows  of  defiance  were  all 
of  than  leading  members  of  the  union,  such 
iMOfaitions  were  in  themaelves  sufficiently  pro- 
voeatiTe  of   animosity ;  but  not  content  with 


Jmplj  stating  them,  Ilarry  Carson  went  on  to 
ehiBKterixe  uie  conduct  of  the  workmen  in  no 
moainmd  terms,  every  word  he  spoke  rendering 
their  looks  more  livid,  their  glaring  eyes  more 


'  Now  there  had  been  some  by-play  at  this 
meeting.  While  the  men  had  stood  grouped 
near  the  door,  on  their  first  entrance,  Mr.  Harry 
Canon  had  taken  out  his  silver  pencil,  and  had 
drawn  an  admirable  caricature  of  them  —  lank 
ragged,  dispirited,  and  famine-stricken.  Un- 
demeath  he  wrote  a  hasty  quotation  from  the 
ftt  knight's  well-known  speech  in  Henry  IV. 
He  passed  it  to  one  of  his  neighbours,  who  ac- 
knowledged the  likenesses  instantly,  and  bv 
him  it  was  sent  roand  to  the  others,  who  all 
■ndlpd  and  nodded  their  heads.  This  proceed- 
ing was  closely  observed  by  one  of 'the  men. 
He  watched  the  masters  as  they  left  the  hotel 
(laughing,  some  of  them  were),  and  when  all 
had  gone,  he  went  to  the  waiter,  who  recognised 
Um —  "  There's  a  bit  on  a  picture  up  yonder, 
aa  one  of  the  gentlemen  threw  away ;  I've  a 
little  lad  at  home  as  dearly  loves  a  picture  ;  by 
joor  leave  I'll  go  up  for  it." ' 

HaTing  obtained  possession  of  the  carica- 
ture he  produces  it  the  same  evening  in  an 
aMembly  of  working-men  —  like  himself  out 
of  work — John  Barton  being  amongst  the 
number. 

*  The  heads  clustered  together  to  gaze  at  and 
delect  the  likenesses. 

•  * "  That's  John  Slater  I  I'd  ha'  known  him 
anywhere  by  his  big  nose.  Lord  !  how  like ; 
tbat's  me,  by  Clod,  it's  the  very  way  I'm  obli- 
gaied  to  pin  my  waistcoat  up,  to  hide  that  IVe 
gotten  no  shirt.  That  is  a  sname,  and  I'll  not 
stand  it!" 

'•  •  Weil  I  "  said  John  Slater,  after  having  ac- 
knowledged his  nose  and  his  likeness ;  **  I  could 
langfa  at  a  jest  as  well  as  e'er  the  best  on  *em, 
diongh  it  did  tell  agcn  mysel',  if  I  were  not 
clemming,  and  if  I  could  keep  from  thinking 
of  them  at  home,  as  is  clemming;,"  (his  eyes 
filled  with  tears  ;  he  was  a  poor,  pinched,  sharp- 
teturcd  man,  with  a  gentle  and  melancholy 
expression  of  countenance) ;  "  but  with  their 
cries  fur  food  ringing  in  my  ears,  and  making 
me  afeard  of  goin^  home,  and  wonder  if  I 
elionld  hear  'cm  wniling  out  if  I  lay  cold  and 
drowned  at  th'  bottom  of  th'  canal,  there  — 
why,  man,  I  cannot  laugh  at  aught.  It  seems 
to  make  me  snd  that  there  is  any  as  can  make 
game  on  what  they  never  knowed ;  as  can  make 


such  lauchablo  pictures  on  men  whose  vexy 
hearts  witoin  'em  ore  so  raw  and  sore  as  ours 
were  and  are,  God  help  us." 

'  John  Barton  began  to  speak ;  they  turned 
to  him  with  great  attention.  "  It  makes  me 
more  than  sad,  it  makes  my  heart  bum  within 
me,  to  see  that  folk  can  make  a  jest  of  starving 
men;  of  chaps  who  comed  to  ask  for  abitir 
fire  for  th'  old  granny  as  shivers  i'  th'  cold ;  for 
victuals  for  the  childer,  whose  little  voices  are 
getting  too  weak  to  cry  aloud  wi'  hunger.  I've 
seen  a  father  who  had  killed  his  child  rather 
than  let  it  clem  before  his  eyes ;  and  he  were  a 
tender  hearted  man  1 "  ' 

Brooding  and  talking  over  this  wound 
to  their  self-love  kindles  their  vindictive  paa- 
sions.  Barton  suggests  that  instead  of  beat- 
ing poor  '*  knobsticks,'  or  blinding  them  wi^ 
vitrol,  they  should  *  have  at '  the  masters  — 
set  him  to  serve  out  the  masters  and  see  if 
he  will'  stick  at  aught. 

'  And  so  with  words,  or  looks  that  told  more 
than  words,  they  built  up  a  deadly  plan.  Deep- 
er and  darker  grew  the*import  of  their  speeches 
as  they  stood  hoarsely  muttering  their  mean- 
ing, and  glaring,  with  eyes  that  told  the  terror 
their  own  thoughts  were  to  them,  upon  their 
neij^hbonrs.  Their  clenched  fist**,  their  set 
teeth,  their  livid  looks,  all  told  the  suiTering 
which  their  minds  were  voluntarily  undergoing 
in  the  contemplation  of  crime,  and  in  familiar^ 
ising  themselves  with  its  details. 

'  Then  came  one  of  those  fierce  terrible  oaths 
which  bind  members  of  trades'  unions  to  any 
given  purpose.  Then  under  the  flaring  gas- 
li}rht  tney  met  together  to  consult  further. 
With  the  distrust  of  guilt  each  was  suspicious 
of  his  neighbour,  each  dreaded  the  treachery  of 
another.  A  number  of  pieces  of  paper  (the 
identical  letter  on  which  the  caricature  nad  been 
drawn  that  venr  morning)  were  torn  up,  and 
one  was  mnrkea.  Then  all  were  folded  up  again 
looking  exactly  alike.  They  were  shuffled  to- 
gether in  a  hat.  The  gas  extinguished ;  each 
drew  out  a  paper.  The  gas  was  re-lighted. 
Then  each  went  as  far  as  he  could  from  his  fel- 
lows, and  examined  the  paper  he  had  drawn 
without  a  word,  and  with,  a  countenance  as 
stony  and  immovable  as  he  could  make  it. 

'  Then,  rigidly  silent,  they  each  took  up  their 
hnts  and  went  every  one  his  own  way.  He  who 
had  drawn  the  marked  paper  had  drawn  the  lot 
of  the  assassin !  and  he  had  sworn  to  act  ac- 
cording to  his  drawing.  But  no  one,  save  God 
and  his  own  conscience,  knew  who  was  the  ap- 
pointed murderer. 

Harry  Carson  is  the  victim  seleoted,  and 
th(<  evening  but  one  after  the'  swearing  of 
the  secret  oath,  he  is  shot  dead  on  his  way 
home.  At  this  crisis  the  dramatic  interest 
of  the  story  quite  runs  away  with  \i%  moral- 
ity. Jem  Wilson,  falsely  accused  of  the 
murder  and  brought  to  trial,  gets  a  safe  de- 
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livcrance  in  one  of  the  finest  scenes  of  tlie 
book,  but  the  real  criminal  goes  unpunished 
of  human  justice,  the  wickedness  oi  his  act 
is  dissimulated,  and  the  law  is  mocked. 
That  such  crimes,  done  in  the  supposed  in- 
terest of  communities,  occasionally  evade 
discovery,  is  a  fact  too  patent  to  be  denied, 
but  in  a  work  of  fiction  written  for  a  great 
purpose,  where  points  are  strained  here  and 
strained  there  to  fit  imaginary  circumstau- 
ces,  we  would  rather  this  point  had  been 
strained  also,  and  that^tne  murderer  of 
Harry  Carson  had  expiated  his  crime  upon 
the  gallows,  a  warning  and  example  to 
others,  tempted  and  tried  as  he  was  tempted 
and  tried,  at  whatever  cost  of .  feeling  to 
writer  and  readers.  The  book,  as  we 
have  said,  still  enjoys  a  wide  popularity, 
and  as  wc  have  allowed  to  it  the  credit  of 
having  wrought  true  sympathy  for  the  poor 
in  the  hearts  of  their  richer  neighbours,  we 
venture  also  to  express  a  fear  that  it  may 
have  wrought  real  mischief  in  the  hot  heads 
of  angry  unionists  by 'granting  impunity  to 
murder. 

The  sacrifice  of  what  is  eternal!;^  richt  to 
what  is  temporally  agreeable  is  li^^le 
to  be  oflen  demanded  by  the  exigencies 
of  romance,  and  therefore  is  it  -tnat  so 
many  critics  set  their  faces  against  moral 
aims  in  novels,  and  declare  that  it  is 
their  sole  mission  to  be  entertaining.  In 
her  earlier  works  Mrs.  Gaskell  never  con- 
sented to  this,  and  *  North  and  South  ' 
is  d  second  illustration  of  the  quarrel  be- 
tween Manchester  masters  and  operatives 
as  it  was  in  the  times  that  are  past  But 
here  the  quarrel  is  incidental  to  another 
story,  designed  to  set  forth  the  different 
fibre  of  Hampshire  and  Lancashire  men  — 
to  the  distinct  advantage  of  the  latter.  It  is 
easy  to  see  where  Mrs.  Gaskell's  heart  is, 
and  where  also  was  her  truer  and  fuller 
knowledge  at  this  period  of  her  career. 

The  scene  opens  on  the  eve  of  a  wedding 
in  London,  and  we  are  introduced  first  to 
the  bride  elect,  a  pretty  young  lady  afraid 
of  anybody  who  does  anything  for  con- 
science' sake,  and  her  cousin,  the  heroine, 
Margaret  Hale,  who  has  been  brought  up 
with  her  in  Harley  Street.  We  make  a 
passing  acquaintance  with  the  bridegroom, 
a  brave,  handsome  noodle  ;  with  his  brother, 
a  clever,  ambitious  barrister;  and  with 
the  bride's  mother,  Mrs.  Shaw,  who  having 
married  for  position,  has  all  her  life  since 
professed  regret  for  what  she  missed  in  not 
marrying  for  love  like  her  sister,  Margaret's 
mother,  who  having  accepted  an  amiable 
clergymjin,  has  moped  with  him  in  aflection- 
ate  discontent  and  obscurity  ever  since  at 


Helstone,  a  parish  in  the  New  Forest,  and 
in  such  straitened  circumstances  that  she 
cannot  attend  her  niece's  marriage,  because 
it  would  not  be  prudent  to  buy  new  clothes 
for  the  occasion,  and  she  will  not  disgrace 
it  by  going  shabby.  After  the  wedding  we 
are  taken  down  to  Helstone  with  Margaret 
Hale  and  her  father,  not  greater  straDgera 
to  the  heroine's  home  than  she  is  heiMlf; 
and  here  occur  some  of  those  sweet  des- 
criptive bits  of  country  which  betray  that  if 
Mrs.  Gaskell's  lot  was  cast  in  murky  Man- 
chester, her  imagination  made  its  brightest 
holidays  in  the  woods  and  fields. 

'  It  was  the  Utter  part  of  July  when  Bfaigft- 
ret  returned  home.  The  forest  trees  were  all 
one  dark,  full,  dusky  green;  the  fern  below 
them  caught  all  the  slanting  sunbeams;  the 
weather  was  sultry  and  broodingly  still.  Mar- 
garet used  to  tramp  alons  by  her  father's  side, 
crushing  down  the  fern  with  a  cruel  glee,  as  she 
felt  it  yield  under  her  light  foot,  and  send  np 
the  fragrance  peculiar  to  it,  —  out  on  the  broad 
commons  into  the  warm-scented  light,  seeing 
multitudes  of  wild,  free,  livine  creatures,  reveH 
ling  in  the  sunshine,  and  the  herbs  and  flowen 
it  called  forth.  This  life  —  at  least,  these 
walks  —  realised  all  Margaret's  anticipations. 
.  .  .  Her  out-of-doors  lite  was  perfect  BLer 
indoors  life  had  its  drawbacks.* 


And  very  serious  drawbacks  they  were ; 
—  the  shaaow  of  a  dear  son,  lost  to  home 
and  country,  an  exile  and  fu^itiTe  mider 
sentence  of  death,  for  the  leading  ^part  he 
had  taken  in  a  mutiny  on  board  a  king's 
ship ;  failing  health  and  broken  spirits  for 
the  bereaved  mother,  and  sad  donbte  and  un- 
rest on  the  p  art  of  Mr.  Hale,  which  bring 
him  to  a  resolution  to  give  up  Hebtone 
and  his  office  as  a  minister  of  the  Chnreh 
of  England.  And  here  we  think  there  is 
some  haziness  and  exaggerated  sentiment. 
As  a  man  of  honour  and  conscience,  Mr. 
Hale  could  certainly  not  any  lonser  hold  a 
cure  under  a  religious  system  that  he  be- 
lieved contrary  to  right  (what  his  special 
difficulties  were  we  are  not  told^,  hot  it  is  a 
curious  misconception  of  Anglicanism  to 
set  forth  as  one  of  its  principles  that  to 
leave  the  Church  of  England  is  to  be  sever- 
ed from  the  Church  of  God.  We  had  hith- 
erto rested  in  peace  under  the  belief  ^at 
all  the  reformed  congregations,  at  home  and 
abroad)  whatever  theirjgovemment,  were  of 
the  same  household  of^  faith  as  omwlves. 
To  be  sure,  it  is  by  the  li]^  of  Iklargiuret 
Hale  that  the  new  notion  is  promul^atedt 
and  that  may  account  for  its  eccentnoitj ; 
heroines  are  commonly  nice  girls  and  good 
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practical  ChristiaDs,  but  they  are  not  oflen 
itiODg  in  doctrine  or  in  ecclesiasticism. 

From  the  sunny  parsonage  in  the  New 
Forest  to  a  dreary  little  house  in  a  dull  sub- 
urb of  Idilton-Northernf  Dark  shire,  is  a  long 
■tap,  but  Mr.  Hale  takes  it,  with  delicate 
wile  and  reluctant  daughter,  and  one  faith- 
fid  tyrannical  servant,  Dixon,  Mrs.  Hale's 
confident,  and  her  maid  before  her  marriage. 
Mr.  Hale  proposes  to  eke  out  hb  slender 
private  income  by  giving  lessons  in  the 
daarict  to  aay  manufacturers  or  sons  of 
maauftcturers  who  can  bo  induced  to  spare 
an  hour  now  and  then  from  the  universal 
boflinesB  of  money-makintr-  Throu^i^h  an 
old  college  friend,  Mr.  Bell,  Margaret's 
godfather,  he  gains  his  first  and  best  pupil, 
Mr.  Thornton,  of  Marlborough  ^lills,  the 
representative  granite  man  of  the  North,  of 
wnomhii  mother  —  more  granite  than  him- 
self "^  says  with  honest  pride  :  *  Go  where 
TOO  will  —  I  don't  say  in  England  only,  but 
m  Europe,  —  the  name  of  John  Thornton 
of  Milton  is  known  and  resi>ected  by  all 
bnBiness  men.  Of  course  it  is  unknown  in 
the  fashionable  circles,'  she  continued, 
scornfully.  *  Idle  ladies  and  gentlemen  are 
not  likely  to  know  much  of  a  Milton  manu- 
ftetorer,  unless  be  gets  into  Parliament  or 
marries  a  lord's  daughter.' 

This  John  Thornton  plays  hero  admira- 
bly to  Margaret  Hale's  heroine,  and  they 
iM^n  in  the  most  promising  way  with  a  lit- 
tle aversion.  How  this  aversion  Ix'comt's 
interest,  admiration,  and  something  moro,  is 
the  substance  of  the  story;  and  a  perfectly 
charming  story  it  would  be,  but  lor  what 
strikes  us  as  a  wanton  degradation  of  Mar- 
garet by  putting  her  into  circumstances 
where  sne  is  driven  to  think  a  lie  better 
policy  than  the  truth  —  necessary,  indeed, 
to  save  her  brother's  life  —  a  tricky  expedi- 
eot  for  raising  interest  which  blemishes 
more  than  one  of  Mrs.  Gaskell's  works 
We  know  how  Sir  Walter  Scott  dealt  with 
a  nmilar  difficulty  in  *  The  Heart  of  Mid- 
Lothian/  and  what  a  profound  effect  he 
creates  by  making  Jeannie  Deans  tell  the 
'  tmth,  and  trust  God  for  the  consequences. 

The  subordinate  characters  in  ^  North 
AXD  South,'  chiefly  factory-folk,  are 
touched  in  with  force  and  distinctness,  and 
this  remark  applies  no  less  to  *  Mart  BAr- 
TOHj'than  to  all  the  later  productions  of 
our  author.  As  a  pathetic  example  of  the 
home-life  of  the  '  hand-^,'  in  whose  joys  and 
aonows  she  had  so  keen  a  sympathy,  we 
irill  quote  a  scene  between  a  weaver  on 
•trike  and  his  daughter,  whom  Margaret 
Hale  has  gone  to  visit  as  she  lies  sick,  and 


slowly  wearing  away  to  the  *  Land  o*  the 
leal.' 


'  A  great  slatternly  girl,  not  so  old  as  Bessy, 
bat  taller  and  stronger,  was  busy  at  the  wash- 
tub,  knocking  about  the  furniture  in  a  rough, 
capable  wav,  but  altogether  making  so  much 
noise  that  Margaret  shrank,  out  of  sympathy 
with  poor  Bessy 

*  **  Do  you  think  such  life  as  this  is  worth 
caring  for  ?  "  gapped  Bessy  at  last.  Margaret 
did  not  speak,  but  held  the  water  to  her  lips. 
Bessy  took  a  long,  feverish  drauisht,  and  then 
fell  back  and  shut  her.  eyes.  Margaret  heard 
her  murmur  to  herself:  "They  shall  hanger  no 
more,  neither  thirst  any  more ;  neither  shall 
the  sun  light  on  them,  nor  any  heat" 

*  Margaret  bent  over  and  said  :  "  Bessy, 
don't  bo  impatient  with  your  life,  whatever  it 
is, —  or  may  have  been.  Remember  who  gave 
it  you,  and  made  ic  what  it  is." 

'  She  was  startled  by  hearing  Nicholas  speak 
behind  her;  he  had  come  in  without  her  noti- 
cing him. 

*  *'  Now,  ril  not  have  my  wench  preached  to. 
She's  bad  enough  as  it  is,  with  her  dreams  and 
her  mcthodie  fancies,  and  her  visions  of  cities 
with  golden  gates  and  precious  stones.  And  if 
it  amuses  her  I  let  a'  be,  but  I'm  none  going 
to  have  more  stuff  poured  into  her." 

*  •*  Bat  surely,"  said  Margaret,  facing  round, 
"  vou  believe  in  what  I  said,  that  Uod  gave  her 
lite,  and  ordered  what  kind  of  life  it  was  to 
be." 

* "  I  believe  what  I  see  and  no  more.  That'si 
what  I  believe,  joang  woman.  I  don't  believe- 
all  I  hear  —  no  !  not  by  a  big  deal." 

'  Bessy  had  been  watching  Margaret's  fact ;  - 
she  half  sat  up  to  speak  now,  laying  her  hand  i 
on  Margaret's  arm  with  a  gesturo  of  entreaty.  . 
*'  Don't  be  vexotl  wi'  him  —  there's  many  a  one. 
thinks  like  him  ;  many  and  many  a  one  here. 
If   yo  could  hear  them  speak,'  yo'd  not  be 
shocked  at  him  ;  he's  a  rare  good  man,  is  fath- 
er —  but  oh  !  "  said  she,  falling  buck  in  despair, 
"  what  he  says  at  times  makes  me  long  to  diof 
moro  than  ever,  for  I  want  to  know  so  many 
things,  and  am  so  tossed  about  wi'  wonder.'' 

*  **  Poor  wench  —  poor  old  wench  —  I'm  joth 
to  vex  yo',  I  am  ;  but  a  mau  mun  speak  out 
for  the  truth  ;  and  when  I  see  the  world  ^roing 
all  wrong  at  this  time  o'day,  liothering  itself 
wi'  things  it  knows  nought  aliout,  and  leaving 
undone  all  the  things  that  lie  in  disorder  close 
at  its  hand  —  why,  I  say,  leave  a'  this  talk 
about  (^igion  alone,  and  set  to  work  on  what 
yo'  see  and  know.  That's  my  cn'cd.  It's  sim- 
ple, and  not  far  to  fetch  nor  hard  to  .¥jork." 

*  But  the  girl  only  pleaded  the  more  with 
Marj:an.t.  "Don't  thmk  hardly  on  him, — 
he's  a  good  man.  he  is.  I  sometimes  think  I 
shall  l>c  moved  wi'  sorrow  even  in .  the  City  of 
Chh\,  if  father  is  not  there."  Tlia  feverish  col- 
our came  into  her  cheek,  and  the  feverish  dame 
into  her  eye.     "  But  you  will   'le  there»  father  i ' 
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terioration  of  conduct  and  character.  His 
always  liberal  expenditure  has  become  lay- 
ish,  his  easiness  in  business  has  become  neg- 
lect, and  a  clerk  from  London,  Dunster  by 
name,  has  been  installed  in  the  attorney's 
office  to  educe  order  out  of  the  confusion  into 
which  his  affairs  and  those  of  others  intrusted 
to  him  professionally,  have  fallen.  Dunster  is 
a  reserved  man,  very  persistent  in  having 
things  exactly  done;  and  his  precision 
proves  a  constant  vexation  to  his  superior, 
who  finds  it  easier  by-and-by  to  adnut  him 
to  partnership  and  responsibility  than  to 
keep  him  in  his  subordinate  place.  Such  is 
the  position  of  the  chief  personases  of  the 
story  when  the  dark  night's  work  is  done, 
which  gives  it  a  name. 

Mr.  Dunster  returns  from  a  dinner-party 
with  Mr.  Wilkins  to  talk  over  some  business 
matter ;  a  disagreement  arises  and  Wilkins 
strikes  his  adversary  a  sudden  blow  —  a  fa- 
tal blow.  Down  frQm  her  chamber  comes 
Ellinor,  and  finds  Dunster  dead  on  the  floor, 
of  her  father's  study  ;  and  they  two,  at  the 
suggestion  and  with  the  assistance  of  Dixon, 
Mr.  Wilkens*s  factotum,  bury  the  body  in 
the  flower-garden.  The  police  of  Hamley 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  very  shrewd  de- 
tectives, for  they  and  everybody  else  credit 
the  first  rumour  explaining  Dunster's  dis- 
appearance —  namely,  that  he  has  decamp 
ed  to  America  with  so  much  of  his  principal's 
private  and  professional  property,  that  his 
affairs  Are  tnrowi\  into  irretrievable  confu- 
sion. But  the  three  who  have  conspired  to 
conceal  what  was  no  crime  —  or,  at  the 
worst,  manslaughter  —  have  spoiled  their 
liveB  utterly.  Terrors  assail  them  on  every 
side ;  their  home  is  become  a  haunted  place, 
Ellinor  loses  her  lover,  Mr.  Wilkins  dies 
insolvent,  and  seventeen  years  after,  when, 
in  making  a  cutting  for  a  railway,  Dunster's 
body  is  discovered,  Dixon  is  arrested  and 
tried  for  murder.  The  old  servant  keeps 
counsel  so  far  as  to  let  himself  be  condemn- 
ed to  death,  but  Ellinor  flies  to  the  rescue, 
and  things  are  so  pleasantly  arranged  in  the 
end  for  the  survivors  of  the  dark  night's  work, 
that  it  seems  as  if  Dunster  had  been  only 
rightly  served  for  making  himself  disa^ee- 
aole.  It  is  true  that  their  consciences  have 
been  irksome ;  but,  for  the  public  good,  it 
has  been  found  so  essential  to  supplement 
the  work  of  conscience  with  penal  innictiohs, 
that  we  feel  troubled  in  our  sense  of  justice 
when  Mrs.  Gaskell  lets  off  assassins  and  their 
accessories  without  any  pains  and  penalties 
beyond  what  looks  most  like  the  dread  of 
being  found  out ;  for  in  this  instance  the  tor- 
ment of  conscience  does  not  lead  to  confer- 


sion — the  only  trustworthy  sign  of  a  real 
repentance. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  Charlotte  Bronte 
in  1855,  Mrs.  Gaskell  was  requested  to  write 
the  life  of  that  sifted  w{»nan,and  in  the  bio- 
graphy she  produced,  we  have  one  of  the  full- 
est yet  simplest  and  most  touching  records  in 
our  language — a  record  known  and  popa- 
lar  wherever  our  language  is  spoken.  She 
had  a  subject  in  which  all  the  world  could 
feel  an  interest  —  a  woman  possessed  of  the 
highest  intellectual  power,  whose  conscien- 
tiousness and  family  affection  withstood 
every  temptation  which  extraordinary  liters 
ary  success  throws  in  the  way  of  women ; 
ambitious  and  world-famed,  yet  living  and 
suffering  obscurelv ;  the  moral  of  her  lifb, 
*  the  unconquerable  strength  of  geniua  and 
goodness.' 

.  Mrs.  Gaskell's  fine  appreciation  of  scenery^ 
especially  of  the  wild,  bleak  hiU-conntry  of 
Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  enable*  her  to 
set  before  us  in  vivid  relief  the  moorland 
parsonage  of  Haworth,  where  Charlotte 
Brontd  was  born  and  died,  where  her  great 
faculties  found  their  nurture,  and  where  all 
the  love  of  her  passionate  heart  was  gar- 
nered up.  The  biography  was  almost*  uni- 
versally accepted  as  tender,  just,  and  true, 
and  if  it  had  appeared  to  some  that  the  hap- 
py-tempered, genial,  motherly  writer  did  not 
get  at  the  core  of  the  recluse,  all  whose  joys 
were  spiritual,  all  her  miseries  physical  and 
external,  it  may  arise  from  the  £act  that 
their  personal  intimacy  was  not  dose,  more 
than  trom  the  lack  of  sympathy.  A  biogra- 
phy, written  so  immediately  on  the  death  of 
its  subject,  risks  many  perils,  and  of  these  it 
cannot  be  said  that  Mrs.  Graskell  steered 
quite  clear  even  of  the  most  obvious.  Read- 
ing the  book  now;  we  are  impressed  with 
the  intense  pain  and  mortification  it  must 
have  inflicted  on  livina  persons,  and  with 
the  absence  of  the  iudicial  spirit  whidi 
would  have  discerned  that  there  most  be  some- 
thing to  be  said  on  the  other  side  of  those 
matters  of  fact  of  which  we -are  shown  but 
one.  In  later  editions  the  defects  ari«Dg 
from  prejudice  or  from  partiality  have  been 
abated;  and  coming  to  the  story  with  a  ealm 
mind,  after  the  lapse  of  ten  years,  we  are 
not  always  so  far  influenced  by  Mrs.  Gk»- 
kell's  power  of  narrative  that  we  cannot 
perceive  primary  causes  other  than  those  she 
sets  forth  to  account  for  the  family  tragedy 
she  has  to  record.  We  should  ascribe  to  the 
needless  privations  and  hardships  of  their 
early  childhood,  rather  than  to  the  neglects 
of  Cowan  Bridge,  the  foundation  of  that 
physical  debility  which  marred  the  brief 
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liTes  of  All^the  BroDtd  girls,  and  to  the  ab- 
•ence  ot  dae  paternal  care  and  eoidance  in 
boyhood,  the  goxag  astraj  of  tbeir  nnhappj 
brother.  ItUtabeobwrradthatintheKlec- 
tStm  made  from  Miiu  Brootd's  letten,  we 
bare  no  word  of  causes,  but  only  of  coiue- 
qnenceB;  that  she  lays  no  blame  anywhere, 
and  ofien  no  plea  Jo  exteouatioa  of  the 
raiacooduct  which  made  her  home  worie 
than  a  piisoa-house.  Whether  it  waf  fair 
to  reveal  a  half-trulh  with  iosinuaCionK, 
where  it  wa»  impoinble  to  reveal  the  whole 
truth,  is  a  matter  for  private  rather  than  for 
Clitic&l  opinion.  In  a  literary  point  of  view, 
we  think  the  interest  and  reality  of  the  life 
misht  have  been  retained  with  macb  leu  of 
painful  reflection  upon  persons  beyond  the 
four  walla  of  Haworth  paisonage.  But  with 
all  iti  oier-BtatemenCs  or  under-statemenU. 
the  work  undoubtedly  remains  what  it  waa 
{Hwiounced  to  be  at  Che  time  of  ils  publica- 
tion,'one  of  the  beat  biograplues  of  a  wo- 
mAn  by  a  woman,'  that  we  poasen. 

We  come  now  to  iirt.  Gaakell's  novels 
her  last  manner,  '  Sylvia's  Lotcbs,'  and 
'  WrvEB  AUD  DAtrGBTERs,'  with  the  ei- 
qoirite  abort  story  of  '  Couara  Phillis  ' 
Between.  In  '  Sylvia 'a  Lotkhs  '  we  are 
carried  back  to  the  war-time  at  the  end  <rf 
the  last  century,  and  to  Monkshaven,  a  town 
on  the  nortb-eastern  coast,  which  a  hundred 
dalicate  deacriptive  toucbea  enable  us  to 
idontify  with  Whitby.  We  are  made  as  well 
acquaintad  with  Ila  amphibious  iiopiilatioa 
aa  with  the  operatives  of  Mancheater,  and 
Sylvia  Robson,  the  bonnie  only  child  of  a 
man  who  was  a  little  of  a  farmor,  a  little  of 
a  aeaman,  a  little  of  a  smugler,  is  as  real  to 
ni  rn  her  joys  and  sorrows  aa  Mary  Barton, 
or  any  of  the  factory  laases  with  whom  Mrs. 
Gaskell  was  perionally  familiar.  She  has 
the  art  of  tborougbly  clothing  her  concep- 
tion! in  Scab  and  blood,. of  putting  into  their 
month*  articulate  speech,  individually  ap- 
pniprtata,  «o  that  we  are  impre9.teil  by  them 
and  moved  aa  by  the  doings  and  lofrerinEa 
of  men  and  women  whom  we  have  actually 
known.  Aa  we  ^ead,  they  are  not  Gciilioui 
characters  to  us,  but  persons  whose  senti- 
ments, motives,  conduc't.  we  ftel  inclined  to 
analyze  and  discuas  aa  if  they  had  a  literal 
b«&nn^  upon  our  own.  Sylvia  Robaon  is  a 
chanoing  ruatic  laaiie  for  a  heroine,  and  is 
first  introduced  to  us  perplexed  with  the 
prettieat  and  most  innocent  of  feminine  van- 
■tiea,  the  choice  of  a  new  cloak  —  shall  it  be 
■carlet,  shall  it  be  grey  ?  Her  yonng  love 
for  a  bit  of  gorgeoud  i'olour  inclines  lo  scar- 
let, but  her  mother  ha^  spoken  up  for  grey. 
She  la  on  her  road  to  Monkshaven,  with 
Molty  Corney,  a  neighbour'!  daughter,  to 


sell  her  butter  at  the  Uarket  Cross,  and  bv 
the  wav  tUe  Dirls  debate  the  purchase  which 
is  to  follow  the  sale  of  the  butter. 


The  girls  were  williEng  barefoot,  and  carrr- 
ing  their  shoes  and  stockings  in  their  hands 
during  th(i  flnt  part  of  their  way,  bat  >s  they 
were  drawing  near  Monkshaven  they  slopped 
and  turned  aside  along  a  foot-path  thai  led 
down  from  the  main  road  to  the  banks  of  dw 
Dee.  There  were  graat  slones  in  the  river 
about  here,  round  which  the  waters  gathered 
and  eddied  and  formed  deep  pools.  Molly  sat 
down  %n  the  grauy  bank  to  wash  her  feet,  but 
Sylvia,  more  active  (or  perhaps  liebter-haarted 
with  the  notion  of  the  cloak  in  the  distance), 
placed  her  basket  on  a  gravelly  bit  of  sliore, 
and  giving  a  long  spring,  seated  herself  on  a 
slonealmost  in  diemiddle  of  the  stream.  Then 
she  began  dipping  her  little.'Tosy  toes  in  the  cool 
rushing  water  and  whisking  them  ont  with  ehU- 
dish  glee. 

,  '"Be  quiet  wi'  die',  Sylvia.  Thoa'st 
,  splashing  me  all  over,  and  my  feytber'U  noane 
he  so  keen  o'  giving  me  a  new  cloak  as  thine  it 

I  '  Sylvia  was  qniet,  not  to  ^ay  penitent,  in  a 
!  moment.  She  drew  up  her  feet  instantly,  and, 
as  if  to  take  herself  out  of  temptation,  she  tam- 
ed away  from  Molly  to  that  aide  of  her  stony 
seat  on  which  the  carrent  ran  shallow  and  brok- 
en by  pebbles.  But  once  disturbed  in  her  play, 
her  thouehu  reverted  to  the  great  uibject  of  her 
cloak.  She  was  now  as  s^  as  a  miaDle  befon 
she  had  been  full  of  gambolling  life.  She  htf 
tucked  herself  up  on  the  stone  as  if  it  had. been 
a  cushion,  and  slie  a  little  Sultana.  Molly  wis 
di'librrately  washing  her  feet  and  drawing  on 
her  stockings,  when  she  heard  a  sadden  *|Kh, 
and  her  companion  turned  round  so  as  to  reoe 
her,  and  said,  "I  wish  mother  had'nt  spoken 
np  for  t"  erev." 
-Sjlv: 

think  twice  afore  settling  on  scariel." 

'"At  I  but  mother's  words  are  scarce,  and 
weigh  heavy.  Feyther'e  liker  me,  and  we  talk 
a  deal  of  rubble  ;  but  mother's  words  are  liker 
to  hewn  stone.  She  puts  a  deal  o'  meaning  in 
'cm.  And  then,"  said  Sylvia,  as  if  she  was  pnl 
out  by  the  suggestion,  "  she  bid  me  ask  Cousin 
Fhilip  for  his  opinion.  I  hate  a  maa  as  hsa 
gotten  an  opinion  on  such-like  things." 

'  "  Well  I  we  Shalt  never  get  to  Monkshaven 


buy  (hy  cloak,  if  we're  sitting  bcie  mnsb 
longer.  'T'tun's  for  slsutlnf;  low,  so  cmm 
along  lafs,  and  let's  be  going !  " 

'  "But  if  I  put  on  my  stockings  sod  ihaan 

not  be  fit  to  1«  «cen,"  faid'Sylvia,  in  a  pa«l>el- 
ic  tone  of  bewilderment,  funnily  chSJ-likc. 
She  siQod  np,  her  bare  feet  curved  rnnad  the 
curving  surfa'v  of  (he  stone,  her  sll^k  Hff—* 
balancing  as  if  in  the  aot  to  spring. 

' "  Thou  knows  ihou'll  just  have  te  jomp 
hack  barefoot,  and  wash  thy  feet  aInsVII'MHt 
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making;  all  that  ado ;  tliou  ehoaldgt  ha'  don«  it 
at  Arsi,  like  me  and  all  oilier  B0nBil>le  folk. 
But  thou'a  gotten  no  ^mption. 

'Mollv'a  month  wnj  aloppfd  by  Sjlvia's 
hand.  She  wss  already  od  Ihe  river'i  bank  liv 
her  friend's  sido. 

'  "  Now  dunnot  lecture  me  ;  I'm  none  for  n 
eermon  liung  on  every  peg  o'  words.  I'm  gu. 
iDg  to  tiaie  a  new  cloak,  lass,  and  1  cnnnot  htt  il 
^ee  if  thoQ  dost  lecture.  Tliou  shall  have  liII 
the  gumption,  and  I'll  have  mj  clonk  I  " 

A  great  event  in  Monkshaven  —  the  com- 
ing into  port  of  the  Resolution,  the  fir^t 
whaler  of  the  season,  from  the  Greenland 
teaa  —  delays  the  jiun^haae  of  the  cloak,  but 
it  is  accomplished  at  last,  and  scarlet  wii^F 
the  day,  in  spite  of  the  advice  of  the  shop- 
man  —  that  Cousin  Philip,  in  Sylvia's  ttm- 
temptuous  dislike  of  whom  we  feel  incUni'<i 
to  sympathize,  from  the  moment  we  heat- 
that  be  wa8  a  serious  youno  man,  tall,  but 
with  a  slight  stoop  in  hie  sSoulders,  and  a 
long  upper  lip,  which  eavs  a  diBagreeahl':^ 
aspect  to  aface^that  might  otherffise  have 
been  good-looking. 

Sylvia's  sweet  warm-heartedness  am] 
sympathy  are  beautifully  brought  out  in  (lir 
events  that  ensue  on  the  arrival  of  the  wlia- 
ler,  down  apon  whose  newly  returned  men 
—  huibands,  fathprs,  sons,  lovers  —  pouni.is 
the  presB-eang'  These  legalized  kidnappers 
fnrniah  the  trt^ily  of  the  story,  whLli 
needs  all  the  bight  pictures  sirewn  nloni: 
its  pages  to  lighten  and  relieve  the  evL-r- 
deepening  gloom  of  the  back-ground. 

Sylvias  lovers  are  her  cousin  Pliilip  Hep- 
burn, and  Charley  Kinr^ct,  specksioneer  :■• 
the  whaling-ship  Good  Fortune,  who  Ijri!- 
made  himnelfa  hero  in  othvr  eyes  than  \i-,:n^ 
by  his  gallantly  in  resisting  the  jpreEs-gaii|r, 
in  the  course  of  which  resistance  hereceiviiJ 
a  severe  wound.  He  is  carried  to  Mds^ 
Brow,  nursed  into  health  and  stren^tli 
again,  and  during  this  process  it  is  that  \n- 
and  Sylvia  grow  into  love  with  each  oth.-r. 

'"  '  '        it  by  teaching  Sylvia 


Philip  pre 


!  agai; 


and  by  insinuating  evil  stories  against  lil^ 
rival  —  a  muihod  of  courtship  which  fails  ri- 
it  deserves  to  fail,  while  Kinraid's  prospt.'rs 
without  an  effort.  Tlie  girl's  aversion  tn 
tha  young  draper,  who  is  so  pious,  proper. 
and  di'mure  that  everybody  else  approves 
of  him,  is  a  just  instini't.  He  sei'K  the  preiv- 
gang  lurking  in  ambush  for  Kinraid,  \\as 
the  chance  of  warning  him.  and  does  not  do 
it;  he  sees  the  luckless  fellow  caught  ami 
carried  of  to  a  man-o-war's  boat;  he  evi'n 
accents  a  message  from  him  to  give  to 
Sylvia  — 'TeU  her  Ttl  come  back  to  hr. 
Bid  her  not  foi^et  the  great  oath  we  took 


together  this  morning ;  she's  as  much  mj 
witi)  as  if  we'd  gone  to  church;  I'll  come 
back  and  marry  her  afire  long.'  But  when 
he  bean  that  the  specksioneer  is  suppooed 
to  have  been  overtaken  by  the  tide  and 
drowned  on  the  shore,  because  his  hat  has 
been  found  drenched  with  sea  water,  he 
holds  his  peace,  and  lets  Salvia  with  the 
rest,  though  he  sees  her  grieving  all  the  day 
long,  bflieve  her  lover  dead. 

'IVhen  sorrows  come,  they  come  not  ain- 
ple  spies  but  whole  battalions.'  Daniel 
Robson  gets  into  a  light  with  the'  preas-gans 
to  release  some  seamen  whom  tbej  have 
captured  very  treacherously;  an  officer  is 
kilted,  and  Robeon  being  ln«ught  to  tivA, 
as  leader  of  the  fray  in  which  the  disB*t«r 
occurred,  is  condemned  ahd  executed. 
The  forlornness  of  his  widow  and  poor  Syl- 
via makes  Philip  Hepburn's  opportunitj', 
Ke  can  give  them  protection  and  a  good 
home,  and  for  her  mother's  sUte  Sylvia  con- 
sents to  marry  him — -her  heart  yearning  all 
the  time  with  tenderest  regret  for  Kinraid. 
There  is  an  affecting  scene  within  twenty- 
four  hours  after  their  engagement  where 
she  betrays  this,  and  beapeaii  Philip'l  pa- 

'  Sylvia  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  Ihe  troagli, 
and  dipped  her  hot  little  hand  in  the  water. 
Then  she  went  in  qnickly,  and  lilting  her  beao- 
tiful  eyes  to  Philip'l  ftxti,  with  a  look  of  inqniij 
—  "ifesier  thinks  as  Charlie  Kioraid  maj 
have  been  took  by  the  pressing." 

'It  was  the  tint  time  she  had  named  the 
name  of  her  former  lover  to  her  pteaent  one 
since  the  day,  lone  ago  now,  when  they  had 

auarrelled  aboat  bim ;  and  the  rosy  colour 
uahed  her  all  over ;  bat  her  sweet  tmstfiil  <7ei 
never  flinched  from  their  steady  nnconidoiw 
gaze.  Philip's  heart  slopped  beating ;  litBrallr, 
as  if  he  bad  come  to  a  sudden  nreicipice,  wfafle 
he  had  thought  himself  securely  walking  on 
sunnv  greensward.  He  went  pnrple  all  over 
rromdismny ;  he  dand  not  take  his  eyei  awaj 
fmm  that  sad  earnest  look  of  hers,  bnt  he  waa 
thankfnl  that  a  mint  came  befoie  them  aad 
drew  a  veil  before  his  bnun.  Be  heard  hi* 
own  voice  saying  words  he' did  not  seem  to 
bsTo  frnmcd  in  tus  own  mind. 

' "  Kcsier's  a  d — d  fuol,"  he  growled. 

' "  He  say's  there  a  mebbe  bat  one  chanos  fat 
a  hundred,"  sud  Sylvia,  pleailing,  as  It  were, 
for  Ke«ur;  "hnt  oh.  Philip,  tUnk  ya  tfaace'a 
jU't  that  one  chance  1 " 

' "  Ay,  thc[«'s  a  chance,  sure  enongh,"  laid 
Philip,  in  a  kind  of  fierce  despur  that  made 
him  reckless  what  ha  said  and  did.  There's  a 
chance,  I  suppose,  for  everything  i'  lifil  as  we 
have  not  seen  with  onr  own  eyes  M  It  may  not 
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Hang/'  he  was  going  to  have  said,  but  a 
touch  of  humanity  came  back  into  bis  stonj 
heart.  Salvia  sent  up  a  little  sharp  cry  at  his 
words.  He  longed  at  the  sound  to  take  her  in 
his  arms  and  hush  her  up,  as  a  mother  hushes 
her  weeping  child.  Bat  the  very  longing,  hay- 
ing to  b«  repressed,  only  made  him  more  beside 
himself  with  cruilt,  anxiety  and  rage.  They 
were  quite  still  now.  Sylvia  looking  sadly 
down  into  the  bubbling,  merry,  flowing  water ; 
Philip  glaring  at  her,  wishing  that  the  next 
word  were  spoken,  though  it  might  stab  him  to 
the  heart.     But  she  did  not  speak. 

*  At  length,  unable  to  bear  it  any  longer,  he 
said,  **  thou  sets  a  deal  o'  store  on  that  man, 
Sylvia." 

If  "  that  man "  had  been  there  at  that  mo- 
ment, Philip  would  have  grappled  with  him, 
and  not  let  go  his  hold  till  one  or  the  other 
were  dead.  Sylvia  caught  some  of  the  passion- 
ate meaning  of  the  gloomy  miserable  tone  of 
Philip's  voice  as  he  said  these  words.  She 
lookeid  up  at  him. 

' "  I  thought  yo'  knowed  that  I  cared  a  deal  for 
him." 

'  There  was  something  so  pleading  and  inno- 
cent in  her  pale  troubled  face,  so  pathetic  in 
her  tone,  that  Philip's  anger,  which  had  lieen 
excited  against  her  as  well  as  against  all  the 
rest  of  the  world,  melted  away  into  love ;  and 
once  more  he  felt  that  have  her  for  his  own  he 
must  at  any  cost.  He  sat  down  by  her,  and 
spoke  to  her  in  quite  a  different  manner  to  that 
which  he  had  used  before,  with  a  ready  tact 
and  art  which  some  strong  instinct  or  tempter 
close  at  his  ear  supplied. 

'  **  Yes,  darling,  I  know  yo'  cared  for  him. 
ril  not  say  ill  of  him  that  is  —  dead  —  ay,  dead 
and  drowne<n—  whatever  Kester  may  say  — be- 
fore now ;  but  if  I  chose  I  could  tell  tales." 

' "  No  1  tell  no  tales ;  I  will  not  hear  them," 
said  she,  wrenching  herself  out  of  Philip's 
clasping  arm.  "  They  may  misca'  him  forev- 
er* and  I'll  not  believe  them." 

A  few  days  later,  when  Philip  comes  en- 
treating her  forgiveness  for  a  starving 
wretch  whom  her  father  had  saccoured  to 
the  saving  of  his  life,  and  whose  evidence 
had  hanged  his  benefactor,  she  turns  round 
on  him  furious.  *•  **  I've  a  mind  to  break  it 
off  for  iver  wi'  thee,  Philip.  Thee  and  me 
was  never  meant  to  go  together.  When  I 
love,  I  love,  and  when  I  hate,  I  hate;  and 
him  as  has 'done  harm  to  me,  to  mine,  I  may 
keep  fra  striking,  fra  murdering,  but  I'll 
niver  forgive  1 " '  They  are  marned,  a  child 
is  born  to  them,  and  soon  after  Kinraid 
re-appears,  and  all  Philip 's  baseness  is  laid 
open  to  his  wife,  who  makes  a  vow  in  her 
wrath,  never  to  hold  Philip  for  her  lawful 
husband  again,  nor  ever  to  forgive  him  for 
the  evil  he  had  wrought  her,  but  to  hold 
him  as  a  stranger,  and  one  who  had  done 
her  heavy  wrong.    How  God  takes  her  at 


her  word,  and  suffers  no  peacemaker  to  in- 
tervene but  death,  is  the  rest  of  this  pathet- 
ic story  —  as  true  as  it  is  pathetic,  and  as 
beautiful  as  tnfe. 

*  Cousin  Phillis  '  is  less  remarkable,  for 
story  than  for  consummate  grace  and  deli- 
cacy of  execution.  Here  we  escape  the 
shock  of  soul-destroying  sorrows;  we 
breathe  sweet  country  air  amongst  good 
people  who  live  above  the  temptations  of 
an  evil  world ;  people  to  whom  God  has 
given  neither  riches  nor  poverty,  but  a  full 
measure  of  content;  who  live  laborious 
days,  rising  with  a  prayer,  lying  down  with 
a  blessing.  The  charactera^are  few  but  in-  \ 
stinct  with  vigour  and  action.  First  there 
is  the  teller  of  the  tale  —  Paul  Manping, 
an  engineer,  married,  middle-aged  —  who 
gives  It  as  a  beautiful  sad  memory  of  his 
'prentice  youth,  when  he  lodged  in  a  little 
three-cornered  room  over  a  pastry-cook's 
shop  in  the  market-place  of  the  county 
town  of  Eltham,  and  had  for  his  master  a 
far-travelled,  clever  fellow  named  Holds- 
worth,  whose  talk  was  like  *  dram- drinking,' 
and  himself  one  of  the  most  loveable  and 
delightful  of  men.  Then  there  is  the  fami- 
ly at  Hope  Farm  —  Minister  Holman,  his 
wife  and  their  daughter,  the  Cousin  Phillis 
of  the  story,  *  a  stately,  gracious  young 
woman,  in  the  dress  and  witn  the  simplicity  - 
of  a  child.'  So  young  Manning  thinks 
when  he  sees  her  on  his  first  visit  to  the 
farm,  and  finds  l^r  father  in  the  fields  at 
the  end  of  the  day's  harvest  work,  closing 
it  with  a  psalm,  *  Come  all  harmonious 
tongues,*  sung  to  *  Mount  Ephraim '  tune. 
It  is  a  lovely  picture. 

*  The  two  labourers  seemed  to  know  both 
words  and  music,  though  I  did  not ;  and  so  did 
Phillis  :  her  rich  voice  followed  her  father's  as 
he  set  the  tune ;  and  the  men  came  in  with 
more  uncertainty,  but  yet  harmoniously.  Phil- 
lis looked  at  me  once  or  twice  with  a  little  sur- 
prise at  my  silence ;  but  I  did  not  know  the 
words.  There  we  five  stood,  bareheaded,  ex- 
cepting Phillis,  in  the  tawny  stubble-field,  from 
which  all  the  shocks  of  corn  had  not  vet  been 
carried  —  a  dark  wood  on  one  side,  where  the 
woodpigeons  were  cooing ;  blue  distance  seen 
through  the  ash  trees  on  the  other.' 

We  might  multiply  citations  of  such  ten- 
der, suggestive  scenes,  for  the  whole  story 
is  a  series  of  them,  but  we  will  refrain. 
Cousin  Phillis  goes  through  a  great  sorrow, 
but  God  will  not  suffer  her  heart  to  be  brok- 
en, and  everybody  tries  to  console  her. 
The  farm-servant  Betty —  one  of  Mrs.  Gas- 
keirs  topical  rough,  sweet-natured  creatures 
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— gives  her  some  excellent  advice  when  she 
sees  her  in  tears. 

' "  Now,  Phillis/'  said  she,  oomim<^  up  to  the 
sofa,  "  we  ha'  done  a'  we  can  for  you,  and  th' 
doctors  has  done  a'  thej  can  for  you,  and  I 
think  the  Lord  has  done  a'  He  can  for  yon,  and 
more  than  you  deserve,  too,  if  you  don't  do 
something  for  yourself.  If  I  were  you,  Td  rise 
up  and  snuff  th^  moon,  sooner  than  hreak  your 
father's  and  mother's  hearts  wi'  watching  and 
waiting  till  it  pleases  you  to  fi^ht  your  own 
way  back  to  cheerfulness.  There,  I  never  fa- 
voured long  preachings,  and  I  have  said  my 
say." 

'  A  day  or  two  after  Phillis  asked  me,  when 
we  were  alone,  ***If  I  thought  my  father  and 
mother  would  allow  her  to  go  and  stay  with 
them  a  couple  of  months."  She  blushed  a  lit- 
tle as  she  faltered  out  her  wish  for  change  of 
thought  and  scene. 

*  "Only  for  a  short  time,  Paul.  Then  —  we 
will  go  back  to  the  peace  of  the  old  days.  I 
know  we  shall ;  I  can,  and  I  will." 

With  *  Wives  and  Dauohters' 
we  shall  bring  our  reviewal  of  Mrs. 
Gaskell's  works  to  a  close.  It  was 
the  last  of  them.  She  had  but  one  chap- 
ter to  write  when  death  arrested  her 
cunning  hand,  and  the  tale  was  left  unfin- 
ished though  not  so  incomplete  but  that  we 
can  discern  how  happily  it  would  have 
ended  had  she  been  spared  to  work  it  out 
In  this  story  of  every-day  life  her  literary 
art  attained  its  highest  ^cellence.  The 
moral  atmosphere  is  sweet,  bracing,  and  in- 
vigorating; the  human  feeling  good  and 
kind  throughout.  Wo  do  not  hesitate  to 
pronounce  it  the  finest  of  Mrs.  Gaskeirs 
productions;  that  in  which  her  true  wo- 
manly nature  is  most  adequately  reflected, 
and  that  which  will  keep  her  name  longest 
in  remembrance.  This  generation  has  pro- 
duced many  writers  whose  books  may  live 
long  after  them  as  pictures  of  manners  in 
the  reign  of  good  Queen  Victoria ;  but  we 
call  to  mind  none  save  Mr.  Thackeray,  Mr. 
Dickens,  George  Eliot,  and  Mr.  Anthony 
Trollope,  in  their  best  moments,  to  whom 
the  future  will  be  so  much  indebted  for  its 
knowledge  of  how  we  lived  and  moved  in 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  to 
Mrs.  Gaskell. 

As  for  the  tribe  of  authors  to  whom  the 
catch-penny  nickname  of  *  Sensation  Nov- 
elists' IS  indiscriminately  applied  (let  them 
be  never  so  dull),  we  make  little  account  of 
their  chance  of  enduring  reputation.  Their 
figures  are  out  of  drawing,  their  accessories 
are  out  of  keeping;  antic  gestures  stand  for 
passions,  blotches  of  red  and  black  paint  for 
colour.    The  majority  of  thoir  works  re- 


mind U0  of  nothing  so  much  as  those  frantic 
essays  at  art  which  throng  the  walls  of  the 
Pantheon  Bazaar,  or  delist  youne  men  and 
women  from  the  country  in  the  Chamber  of 
Horrors  at  Madame  Tussaud's  Wax- Work 
Show.  They  are  a  fashion  —  like  enamel- 
led faces,  ayed  hair,  hoop-petticoats  and 
chignons.  They  have  their  admirers,  peo- 
ple who,  like  themselves,  never  went,  save 
in  ima^nation,  across  any  threshold  in 
Belgravia,  but  who  are  nattered  in  the 
notion  that  they  have  a  monopoly  of 
all  the  virtues  and  graces,  while  the  vices 
and  furies  reign  exclusively  amongst  the 
nobility  and  gentry.  Miss  Braddon,  herself 
an  adept  in  sensation-writing,  has  revealed 
to  us,  in  her  novel  of  *  The  Doctor's  Wife,' 
the  secrets  of  their  workmanship,  and  has 
told  us  that  they  have  been  promoted  from 
the  ranks  of  the  cheap  low-class  maoasines, 
which  were  quite  unknown  to  Mr.  Mndieli 
library  and  polite  readers  a  dozen  years 
ago.  We  can  believe  it  on  her  authority, 
and  we  shall  not  be  sorry  when  the  rase  for 
them  in  society  dies  out;  for  thoogn  we 
feel  sure  that  good  household  morality,  sach 
as  the  authors  of  *  John  Halifax'  and  the 
*  Chronicles  of  Carlingford '  supply  ns  with, 
is  more  widely  read  and  approvecL  than 
these  florid  romances,  the  latter  do  attract 
many  readers,  and  spoil  their  taste  fixr  what 
is  better. 

We  cannot,  for  instance,  imagine  any 
one  enchanted  with  the  adventures  (^  La- 
dy Audley  and  Miss  Gwilt  taming  with 
relish    to    Mrs.     Gaskell's  'WiVBS    ahd 
Daughters.'    Sweet  Molly  Gibson,  loyal, 
unselfish,    duty-loving,    duty-doing,    woold 
seem,  by  comparison,  a  mere  bread-and- 
butter  miss.    Cynthia,  the  incamatioQ  of  a 
flirt,    who    cannot    help    charming,    who 
changes  her  lovers  as  easily  as  her  gloves, 
wjio    subsides    into    successful  matninooy 
without  any  obliteration  of  her  spots,  or  any 
change  of  her  disposition,  would  sosgOBl 
only  lost  opportunities  for  '  blood-and-tMUi- 
dcr '  writing.      Those  who  could  study  tke 
passion  of  Mr.  Bashwood  without  sick*ii>atli- 
mg  of  heart,  would  find  no  delight  in  the 
company  of   Mr.    Gibson  and  m    Squire 
Hamley  and  his  sons.    And  yet  what  ex- 
cellent company  it  is  I  how  purifying,  how 
vivifying  I     We  may  cite  again  here,  with 
special  force,  the  dictum  of  the  old  French 
court-moralist  and  philosopher  with  which 
we  besan  our  article.     As  we  read  this 
every-day  story,  our  minds  are  raised,  no* 
ble  sentiments  inspire  us,  we  know  we  are 
receiving  benefit,  and  we  seek  no  other 
rule  for  judging  the  work ;  it  is  goodf  and 
done  by  the  hand  of  a  workman. 
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There  are  characters  in  this  book  as  dif- 
ficult to  portray  as  ever  novelist  attempted, 
and  Mrs.  Gaskell's  success  in  portraying 
them  is  as  great  as  ever  novelist  achieved. 
We  have  no  wish  either  to  add  or  to  di- 
nunish  —  they  are  perfect  in  their  strength 
and  in  their  weakness  —  people  whom  we 
know  and  think  of  as  if  they  were  our  per- 
sonal acquaintances.  We  love  Molly,  and 
are  satisfied  that  she  and  Roger  Hamley 
were  bom  for  each  other ;  we  hare  not  the 
heart  to  be  angry  with  Cynthia  —  nay,  we 
sympatbize  in  her  prejudice  against  a  hus- 
band who  would  keep  her  always  on  mor- 
al tiptoes,  straining  to  oe  more  purely  good 
than  complex  nature  meant  ner  to  be. 
Mrs.  Gibson  is  odious  in  her  selfishness  and 
double-facedness,  but  the  character  rings 
true  to  life  from  first  to  last  Indeed,  all 
the  women  are  natural,  from  the  rigid  old 
countess,  her  sensible  daughter  Lady  Cux- 
haven  and  her  brusque  daughter  Lady 
EDEurriet,  to  poor,  suffering  Mrs.  Hamley, 
and  the  group  of  village  gossips,  Mrs. 
Groodenougn,  Mrs.  Daws,  the  Misses  Brown- 
ing, and  their  neighbours.  And  if  the  wo- 
men are  excellent,  the  men  are  no  less  ad- 
mirable. We  do  not  know  that  it  has  ever 
been  chai;ged  on  Mrs.  Gaskell  that  she  drew 
her  characters  from  the  life,  but  they  are  all 
80  distinctly  individualized  that  a  real  mod- 
el might  have  sat  for  each  portrait.  And 
there  is  a  complete  gallery  of  them  to  study. 
Mr  Gibson,  the  country  doctor,  shrewd,  sar- 
castic, disappointed  in  his  frivolous  wife,  is 
good,  but  oetter  are  Sauire  Hamley,  the 
Tory  of  old  lineage,  and  his  despised  neigh- 
bour, the  Whig  Earl  of  Cumnor,  whose 
family  dates  no  higher  in  county  annals 
than  Queen  Anne's  days ;  and  best  of  all 
are  the  brothers  Osborne  and  Roger  Ham- 
ley, so  dissimilar  yet  so  clearly  Sdn ;  the 
elder,  like  his  mother,  beautiful,  poetical, 
with  a  strain  of  his  father's  wilfulness  ;  the 
younger,  strong-featured  and  rugged  like  the 
Squire,  laborious,  most  generous  and  tender, 
fulfilling  all  the  hopes  that  Osborne  had  dis- 
appointed, bearing  his  own  grievances  like  a 
man.  Mr.  Preston  is  well  painted  too,  inso- 
lent, handsome,  boastful,  reaeemed  by  a  vein 
of  honest  passion ;  and  for  *  lad-love '  red- 
headed Mr.  Coxe,  who  begins  with  a  des- 
perate caprice  for  Molly,  and'  after  two 
years  of  absence  and  fidelity,  forgets  her  in 
a  week  under  the  fire  of  Cynthia's  charms, 
if  without  a  rival. 

We  shall  not  endeavour  to  give  any  out- 
line of  this  every- day  story,  for  the  merit  of 
it  is  that  it  carries  out  its  name  —  it  is  a  story 
of  such  simple  loves  and  doings  and  sacri- 
fices as  we  see  around  us ;  it  progresses  by 


days  and  weeks  and  months  and  years  as 
our  lives  progress ;  it  is  not  rounded  iilto 
any  completeness  of  plot,  though  each  event  ' 
grows  out  of  its  predece^ors  as  inevitably  as 
real  events  grow,  and  brings  about  its  nat- 
ural results,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  such  as 
we  anticipate  will  be  brought  about  But 
we  will  quote  one  of  its  most  salient  and 
beautiful  passages  to  show  that  the  genius 
which,  created  Mary  Barton  and  Ruth, 
Margaret  Hale  and  Mr.  Thornton,  Cousin 
Phillis  and  Sylvia  Rob«on,  had  lost  none  of 
its  fire,  none  of  its  lorce  when  its  work 
was  suddenly  arrested  by  deatli. 

Roger  Hamley  is  going  away  to  Africa 
on  a  scientific  mission,  and  coming  to  bid 
the  doctor's  family  good-bye,  he  cannot  re- 
sist the  temptation  to  tell  Cynthia  he  loves 
her,  and  the  following  scene  ensues '  be- 
tween the  fortunate  coquette  and  poor  Mol- 
ly as  soon  as  he  has  left  the  house. 

"  Molly  saw  him  turn  round  and  shade  his 
eyes  from  the  level  rays  of  the  westcrinj^  sun, 
and  rake  the  house  with  his  glances —  in  hopes, 
she  knew,  of  catching  one  more  glimpse  of  Cyn- 
thia. Bat  apparently  he  saw  no  one,  not  even 
Molly  at  the  attic  casement ;  for  she  had  drawn 
hack  when  he  had  tamed,  and  kept  herself  in 
shadow  ;  for  she  had  no  right  to  put  hersc^  for- 
ward as  the  one  to  watch  and  yearn  for  farewell 
signs.  None  came  —  another  moment  —  he 
was  out  of  sight  for  years. 

'  She  shut  die  window  softly,  and  shivered 
all  over.  She  left  the  attic  and  went  to  her  own 
room  ;  but  she  did  not  begin  to  take  off  her  out- 
of-door  things  till  she  heard  Cynthia's  foot  on 
the  stairs.  Then  she  hastily  went  to  the  toilet- 
table  and  began  to  untie  her  bonnet-strings; 
but  they  were  in  a  knot,  and  took  time  to  undo. 
Cynthia's  step  stopped  at  Molly's  door,  she 
opened  it  a  little  and  said,  **  May  I  come  in, 
Molly  ?  " 

*  "  Certainly,"  said  Molly,  longing  to  say 
"  No  "  all  the  lime.  Molly  did  not  turn  to 
meet  her,  so  Cynthia  came  up  behind  her,  and 
putting  her  two  hands  round  Molly's  waist, 
peeped  over  her  shoulder,  pouting  out  her  lips 
to  be  kissed.  Molly  could  not  resist  the  action 
—  the  mute  entreaty  for  a  caress.  But  in  the 
moment  before  she  had  caught  the  reflection  of 
the  two  faces  in  the  glass ;  her  own,  red-eyed, 
pale,  with  lips  dyed  with  blackberry  juice,  her 
curls  tangled,  her  bonnet  pulled  awrjr,  her  gown 
torn  —  and  contrasted  it  with  Cynthia's  bright- 
ness and  bloom,  and  the  trim  elegance  of  her 
dress.  "  Oh '  it  is  no  wonder!  "  thought  poor 
Molly,  as  she  turned  round,  and  put  out  her 
arras  round  Cynthia,  and  laid  her  head  for  an 
instant  on  her  shoulder  —  the  weary  aching 
head  that  sought  a  loving  pillow  in  that  su- 
preme moment  1  The  next  she  had  raised  her- 
self, and  had  taken  Cynthia's  two  hands,  and 
was  holding  her  off  a  little  the  better  to  read  her 
face. 

*  "Cynthia,yoa  do  love  him  dearly ,don't  youl" 
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'  Cynthia  winced  a  little  aside  from  the  pene- 
trating steadiness  of  those  eves. 

'  **  You  speak  with  all  the  solemnity  of  an 
adjaration,  Molly/'  said  she  laughing  a  little  at 
first  to  coYcr  her  nervousness,  and  then  looking 
up  at  Molly.    "  Don't  you  think  I've  given  a 

froof  of  it  1  But  you  know  I've  often  told  you 
've  not  the  gift  of  loving ;  I  said  pretty  much 
the  same  thing  to  him.  I  can  respect,  and  I 
can  admire,  and  I  can  like,  but  I  never  feel  car- 
ried off  my  feet  by  love  for  any  one,  not  even 
for  yon,  little  Molly,  and  I  am  sure  I  love  yon 
more  than 


»f 


***  No,  don't !  "  said  M(^lly,  putting  her  hand 
before  Cynthia's  mouth,  in  almost  a  passion  of 
impatience.  "  Don't,  don't  —  I  won't  hear  you 
—  I  ought  not  to  have  asked  you  —  it  makes 
yon  tell  lies 

* "  Why  Molly  ! "  said  Cynthia,  in  her  turn 
seeking  to  read  Molly  s  face,  "  what  s  the  mat- 
ter with  you  ?  One  might  think  you  cared  for 
him  yourself." 

'*'I?"said  Molly,  all  the  blood  rushing  to 
her  heart  suddenly;  then  it  returned  and  she 
had  courage  to  speak,  and  she  spoke  the  truth 
as  she  l)elieved  it,  though  not  the  real  actual 
truth.  "  I  do  care  for  him  ;  I  think  you  have 
won  the  love  of  a  prince  amongst  men.  Why, 
I  am  proud  to  remember  that  he  has  been  to  me 
as  a  brother,  and  I  love  him  as  a  sister,  and  I 
love  you  doubly  because  he  has  honoured  you 
with  his  love." 

'  "  Come,  that  s  not  complimentair !  "  said 
Cynthia,  laughing,  but  not  ill-pleased  to  hear 
her  lover  s  praises,  and  even  willing  to  depre- 
ciate him  a  little  in  order  to  hear  more.  "  He  s 
well  enough,  I  dare  say,  and  a  great  deal  too 
learned  and  clever  for  a  stupid  girl  like  me ; 
but  even  you  must  acknowledge  he  is  very  plain 
and  awkward  ;  and  I  like  pretty  things  and 
pretty  people," 

"*  Cynthia,  I  won't  talk  to  you  about  him. 
You  know  you  don't  mean  what  you  are  saying, 
and  you  only  say  it  out  of  contradiction,  because 
I  praise  him.  He  shan't  be  run  down  by  you, 
even  in  joke. 

'  "  Well,  then,  we  won't  talk  of  him  at  all. 
I  was  so  surprised  when  ho  began  to  speak  — 
80  ; "  and  Cynthia  looked  very  lovely,  blushing 
and  dimpling  up  as  she  remembered  his  words 
and  looks.  Suddenly  she  recalled  herself  to  the 
present  time,  and  her  eye  caught  on  the  leaf  full 
of  blackberries  —  the  broad  green  leaf  so  fresh 
and  crisp  when  Molly  had  gathered  it  an  hour 
or  so  ago,  but  now  soft  and  flabby  and  dying. 
Molly  saw  it  too,  and  felt  a  strange  kind  of 
sympathetic  pity  for  the  poor  inanimate  leaf. 

*'*Ohl  what  blackberries!  you've  gathered 
them  for  me,  I  know,"  said  'Cynthia,  sitting 
down  and  beginning  to  feed  herself  daintily, 
touching  them  lightly  with  the  tips  of  her  An- 
gers, and  dropping  each  ripe  beiry  into  her 
open  mouth.  When  she  had  eaten  above  half 
she  stopped  suddenly  short. 

'  **  How  I  should  like  to  have  gone  as  far  as 
Paris  with  him,"  she  exclaimed.  "  I  suppose 
it  would  not  have  been  proper ;  but  how  pleas- 


ant it  would  have  been.  I  remember  at  Bou- 
logne "  (another  blackberry)  "  how  I  used  to 
envy  the  English  who  were  going  to  Paris ;  it 
seemed  to  me  then,  as  if  nobody  stopped  at 
Boulogne  but  dull,  stupid  school-g^rls.' 

'  *'  When  will  he  be  there?  "  asked  Molly. 

'  "  On  Wednesday,  he  said.  I  am  to  write  to 
him  there ;  at  any  rate  he  is  going  to  write  to 
me."  'Molly  went  about  the  adjustmeot  of 
her  dress  in  a  quiet,  business-like  manner,  not 
speaking  much  ;  Cynthia,  although  sitting  still, 
seemed  very  restless.  Oh!  how  much  Molly 
wished  she  would  go. 

'  "  Perhaps,  after  all,"  said  Cynthia,  after  a 
pause  of  apparent  meditation,  "  we  shall  never 
be  married. 

*  "  Why  do  you  say  that  1 "  said  Molly,  al- 
most bitterly.  "  Yon  have  nothing  to  make 
you  think  so.  I  wonder  how  you  can  bear  to 
think  you  won't,  even  for  a  moment" 

* "  Oh  !  "  said  Cynthia,  "  you  must  not  go 
and  take  me  au  (frand  serieux,  I  dare  say  I 
don't  mean  what  I  say,  but  you  see  every thmg 
seems  a  dream  at  present.  Still,  I  think  the 
chances  are  equal — the  chances  for  and  against 
our  marriage,  I  mean.  Two  years  !  it's  a  long 
time  ;  he  may  change  his  mind,  or  I  may  ;  or 
some  one  else  may  turn  up  and  I  may  (tet  en- 
gaged to  him ;  what  should  you  think  of  that, 
Molly  ?  Tm  putting  such  a  gloomy  thing  to 
death  quite  on  one  side,  you  see  ;  yet  in  two 
years  how  much  mav  happen  ?  " 

*  **  Don't  talk  so,  Cynthia ;  pleased  on't,"  said 
Molly,  piteously.  "  One  would  think  yon  did 
not  care  for  him,  and  he  cares  so  much  for  7011.** 

* "  Why,  did  I  say  I  did  not  care  for  him  1  I 
was  only  calculating  chances.  I  am  sure  I 
hope  nothing  will  happen  to  prevent  the  mar^ 
riage.  Only,  you  know  it  may,  and  I  thoasht 
I  was  taking  a  step  in  wisdom,  in  looking  For- 
ward to  all  the  evils  that  might  befall.  I  am 
sure  all  the  wise  people  I  £ive  ever  known 
thought  it  a  virtue  to  have  gloomy  prognostica 
of  the  future.  But  you're  not  in  a  mood  for  • 
wisdom  or  virtue,  I  see;  so  I'll  go  and  set 
ready  for  dinner,  an^  leave  yon  to  yonr  Yanities 
of  dress." 

'  She  took  Molly's  face  in  both  her  hands, 
before  Molly  was  'aware  of  her  intention,  and 
kissed  it  playfully.  Then  she  left  Molly  to  hortelf.' 

This  scene,  in  which  are  so  finelj  con- 
trasted the  characters  of  the  two  beroiiiea 
of  the  story,  must  serve  as  an  ensample  for 
the  whole,  which  is,  indeed,  too  msh  in 
popular  remembrance  and  fkyour  to  need  a 
lengthened  commendation.  It  makes  us 
keenly  regret  that  the  world  will  have  no 
more  amusement,  no  more  wise  instraction 
from  the  same  masterly  pen.  Mrs.  Gaakell 
leaves  a  place  vacant  in  the  literary  world, 
as  Thackeray  left  a  place  ya<;^t  the  year 
before  her  —  as  all  men  and  women  of  ge- 
nius and  power  like  theirs,  do  leave  vacant 
places  which  never  seem  to  find  qaite  ade- 
quate successors. 
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From  the  Speot  tor,  30  March. 
THE  .  EUROPEAN    POSITION. 

Every  grown  man  in  Germanjr  ontside 
Austria  competent  to  bear  afms  is  to  be- 
come a  drilled  soldier.  The  Ring  of  Prussia 
is  ex  officio  Commander-in-chief  of  all  such 
soldiers.  That  is  the  substance  of  the 
Treaties  between  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Wur- 
temburg,  and  Baden  which  have  this  week 
created  such  excitement  in  Paris  and 
throughout  France.  It  appears  that  imme- 
diately after  the  agreement  of  Nikolsburg 
which  followed  the  battle  of  Sadowa,  the 
Southern  States  began  to  tremble  for  their 
existence.  Deserted  by  Austria  and  men- 
aced by  France,  with  Prussia  threatening 
their  capitals  and  their  own  subjects  halt' 
inclined  to  summon  the  friendly  invader, 
unwilling  to  be  excluded  from  Germany 
and  apprehensive  for  their  dynastic  position, 
the  petty  Kings  turned  to  an  alliance  with 
Prussia  as  their  only  hope,  and  in  the  last 
weeks  of  August  signed  secret  treaties  with 
their  great  opponent  placing  their  armies  in 
time  of  war  at  his  absolute  disposal.  It  was 
understood  also,  though  not  provided  by 
treaty,  that  these  armies  should  be  orsran- 
ized  for  the  future  upon  the  Prussian  sys- 
tem, and  a  Bill  with  that  end  has,  we  be- 
lieve, been  introduced  into  the  Bavarian 
Parliament.  In  return  the  King  of  Prussia 
guaranteed  their  possessions  from  every 
enemy  except  himself,  a  guarantee  invalu- 
able to  Bavaria,  whose  Palatinate  lies 
across  the  Rhine  and  witliin  the  grip  of 
France;  but  not  so  valuable  to  AVurtem- 
burg,  whose  dominions  are  absolutely  encir- 
cled by  German  populations.  To  avoid 
exciting  still  further  the  susceptibilities  of 
France  these  treaties  were  kept  quiet,  so 
quiet  that  Count  von  Bismarck  actually 
allowed  all  Germany  to  lament  its  division 
bv  the  Main  without  hinting  that  he  had 
already  secured  a  union  indefinitely  stronger 
than  that  of  the  old  Confederation.  (Sar- 
many  outside  Austria  had  become  for  mili- 
tary purposes  one  great  State,  under  an 
organization  which  sends  every  able-bodied 
man  when  needful  into  the  field.  These 
treaties  were  known  to  the  Austrian  Gov- 
ernment immediately  after  their  completion, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  they  were 
not  also  known  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
to  whom  it  was  Austria's  clear  interest  that 
they  should  be  at  once  revealed.  Whether 
they  were  or  were  not,  the  Emperor  per- 
mitted M.  Rouher  in  the  debate  on  the 
interpellation  put  forward  by  JSI.  Theirs  to 
assert  that   Germany,  so   far  from  being 


strengthened  by  Sadowa,  had  been  weak- 
ened by  that  great  victory;  that  seventy 
millions  bad  shrunk  to  thirty ;  that  the  Con- 
federation, formally  one,  bad  been  divided 
into  three  branches  —  Apstria,  the  Southern 
States,  and  Germany  North  of  the  Main. 
Either  fearful  of  the  effect  of  these  state- 
jnents  in  Germany,  which  is  sensitive  on 
the  subject  of  dismemberment,  or  enraged 
at  M.  Biouher's  assumption  that  a  word  from 
France  had  checked  the  Prussian  career,  or 
embarrassed  by  the  disposition  exhibiteil  in 
the  North  German  Parliament  to  mould 
public  policy  in  order  to  attract  into  Ger- 
many States  already  secured,  M.  Bismarck 
immediately  on  M.  Rouher*s  speech  caused 
the  treaties  to  be  published  in  the  Gazette, 
informed  France  and  the  world,  as  it  were 
officially,  that  despite  all  external  opposition 
the  unity  of  the  Fatherland  had  been  al- 
ready secured.  Bavaria  existed  and  Baden, 
the  King  of  Wurtemburg  was  no  tributary 
and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse  no  depen- 
dent, but  the  Hohenzollern  was  neverthe- 
less master  for  war  of  the  whole  Gem^an 
race.  The  treaties  create  an  alliance  at 
once  offensive  and  defensive,  but  even  if 
they  did  not  the  result  would  still  be  the 
same.  While  Prussia  marches  to  battle,  the 
Southern  Army,  150,000  strong,  will  remain 
in  garrison,  and  Germany  is  as  unsafe  to 
attack  as  if  her  entire  population  obeyed  a 
single  ruler  and  were  represented  in  a  single 
parliament. 

The  blow  is  a  most  serious  one,  alike  for 
France  and  for  M.  Rouher.  The  latter  in- 
deed is  unmistakably  checkmated.  If  he 
had  heard  of  the  Treaties,  which  is  most 
probable,  he  based  his  whole  argument  up- 
on an  assumption  which  he  knew  to  be  un- 
founded, and  may  be  taunted  at  any  mo- 
ment with  a  rhetorical  victory  won  at  the 
expense  of  concealing  a  truth  essential  to 
the  debate.  If  he  was  not  aware  of  the 
treaties,  he  must  a'dmit  that  in  diplomacy, 
as  in  war,  his  master  is  no  fitting  match  for 
the  audacious  Prussian  squire  who  has  dared 
on  French  frontiers  to  make  a  nation  with- 
out the  permission  of  France.  Frenchmen 
of  course,  art^  not  responsible  either  for  Na- 
poleon's diplomatic  defeats  or  M.  Rouher's 
parliamentary  apologies,  but  they  will  feel 
most  bitterly  the  changed  position  of 
France.  The  unity  of  Germany  does  more 
than  threaten  her  military  ascendancy  in 
the  world.  It  reduces  her  to  the  English 
position  —  to  a  positive  inability  to  move 
on  the  Continent  until  she  has  first  secured 
an  ally.  Whatever  the  question  at  issue, 
in  the  East  or  in  the  West,  at  Constantino- 
ple or  at  the  Hague,  the  oppositioniof  Pnia- 
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sia  will  suffice  to  reduce  ber  to  one  of  two 
alternatives  —  a  galling  quiescence,  or  a 
war  in  which  defeat  might  involve  an  al- 
teration of  frontier.  France,  no  doubt,  is 
a  great  nation,  and  the  French  are  a  milita- 
ry people ;  the  fortune  of  war  is  uncertain, 
and  a  great  General  is  worth,  as  Wellington 
said  of  Napoleon,  an  extra  fifty  thousand^ 
men.  But  judging  on  the  rules  by  which 
soldiers  and  statesmen  usually  judge,  it  is 
by  no  means  clear  that  France  must  win  in 
a  conflict  with  Germany,  by  no  means  cer- 
tain that  she  might  not  sustain  a  defeat 
which  would  compel  her  to  surrender  Al- 
sace or  Lorraine,  a  defeat  which,  even  if 
she  surrendered  nothing,  would  unseat  the 
*  dynasty.  A  war  with  a  power  organized 
for  battle  as  Germany  now-  is  with  an  army 
of  at  least  three-quarters  of  a  million,  and 
an  armed  population  behind  her  of  forty 
millions,  is  an  enterprise  which  no  people 
not  alarmed  for  its  existence  or  wounded  in 
its  honour  would  be  willing  to  undertake. 
Frenchmen  must  surrender  all  hope  of  their 
"  natural  boundary,"  the  frontier  of  the 
Rhine,  all  expectation  of  obtaining  Belgium 
except  with  rrussian  consent,  all  clain^  to 
decide  alone  on  the  future  distribution  of 
the  Sultan's  dominions.  Those  hopes  and 
expectations  and  claims  may  all  be  unrea- 
sonable, or  absurd,  or  selfish,  but  they  are 
entertained  by  Frenchmen,  were  avowed 
by  a  man  so  moderate  as  De  Tocqueville, 
are  cherished  bv  the  rank  and  file  of  France 
as  Americans  oherish  their  hope  of  ruling 
America  from  the  Isthmus  to  the  Pole. 
There  are  signs  abroad  that  Frenchmen 
are  beginning  to  hate  Prussia  as  they  once 
hated  England,  and  their  hatred  is  by  no 
means  wholly  devoid  of  fear.  Strange  as 
it  seems  to  Englishmen,  Frenchmen 
have  never  forgotten  1815,  never  q^uite  rid 


fears — a  Grovernment  Bill,  for  instance, 
which  sends  every  able-bodied  Frenchman 
into  the  ranks,  a  studious  abstinence  of  the 
Moniteur  from  any  allusion  to  the  treaties 
with  the  South.  If  J^apoleon  be  not  alarmed, 
why  does  he  risk  his  popularity  with  peas- 
ants ?  If  he  is  not  indignant,  why  does  he 
silence  the  Afoniteurf  usually  so  carefol  to 
reprint  all  official  news  ? 

The  higher  the  popular  estimate  of  the 
Emperor's  sagacity,  tne  deeper  will  be  the 
apprehensions  of  all  who  beneve  in  him,  till 
they  feel  at  last  as  if  they.  Frenchmen,  the 
race  of  all  others  proudest  of  its  military 
fame,  were  refusing  a  challenge,  are  half  in- 
clined, like  the  peasants  of  Timiy,  to  pro- 
pose a  levee  en  masse  to  defend  the  soiL 
That  is  not  a  healthy  condition  of  mind  for 
a  great  military  people,  and  least  of  all  for 
a  great  military  people  mled  by  a  dynasty 
to  which  success  is  as  the  breath  of  life.  It 
will  make  war  easy  on  the  first  occasion, 
and  there  are  occasions  in  plenty.  With- 
out believing  all  the  rumours  which. now 
load  the  air  of  every  Continental  capital,  it 
may,  we  think,  be  taken  for  granted  that 
Napoleon  and  Bismarck  are  at  this  moment 
engaged  in  a  diplomatic  war  for  the  poisea- 
sion  of  Luxemburg.  The  King  of  Etolland, 
to  whom  the  Duchy  belonss,  is  willing,  it  is 
said,  to  sell  his  rights,  and  thd.  Dutch,  who 
dread  entanglements  with  Gennany,  are 
willing  that  it  should  be  sold.  The  only 
difficulty  in  the  way  is  Prussia,  which  garri- 
sons the  fortress,  which  regards  it  as  an  oat- 
work  of  Germany,  which  dare  not  surren- 
der one  inch  of  strictly  German  soil,  and 
which  hopes,  and  from  the  necessity  of  its 
geographical  position  will  always  continue 
to  hope,  that  Holland  may  one  day  be 
attracted  within  the  Germanic  circle.  To 
scat  a  united  Gennany  upon  the  Atlantic 
themselves  of  the  belief  that  an  invasion  '  is  a  dream  no  German  will  willingly  resign, 
from  the  North,  a  suceessful  invasion,  is  not :  and  the  Prussian  King,  though  of  coarse 
beyond  the  limits  of  possibility.  They  lis-  I  officially  most  desirous  of  peace,  may  object 
tened  to  rumours  about  the  absorption  of   very  strenuously  to  surrender  Luxemburg. 


Holland,  the  annexation  of  German  Swit 
zerland,  an  offfusive  and  defensive  alliance 


Napoleon  cannot  bear  to  be  always  bafiled; 
the   American  complicaiion    is  over;    the 


between  Berlin  and  St.  Petenburg,  an  French  arc  in  the  dangerous  mood  which 
agreement  between  Yon  Bismarck  and '  the  idea  that  their  influence  is  waning 
Ricasoh,  till  they  begin  to  feel  as  men  felt  |  always  inspires;  England  is  paralvced  by 
when  the  First  Bonaparte  was  on  the  ,  internal  dissensions,  and  indisposed  in  any 
throne,  as  if  nothing  were  too  horrible  to  be  j  event  to  interfere  with  France ;  Grennany 
beyond  their  enemy's  dreams.  Accounts  ;  is  exalted  till  it  will  bear  no  menace ;  the 
of  plans  drawn  up  by  Baron  von  Moltke  East  is  stirring  and  heaving  with  exdt^ 
for  the  invasion  of  France  are  greedily  re-  mcnt ;  all  thin>is  point  to  that  greatest  of 
ceived,  and  photographs  of  M.  Thiers,  who  earthly  calamities  —  a  general  European 
denounces  Germany  as  a  danger,  arc  de-  war.  We  have  still  three  months,  for  N*- 
manded  in  such  numbers  that  even  Paris- ;  fK)leon  must  give  the  signal,  and  the  Exhi- 
ian  photographers  are  overworked.  Thepr  |  bition  does  not  close  till  August;  but  if  he 
see,  too,  some  substantial  evidence  for  their  i  lives,  and  "  the  unforeseen  does  not  arnTe," 
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Germany  will  yet  be  welded  into  a  harder 
unity  by  blows  from  the  outside.  Already 
the  mere  rumour  of  menace  is  doing  Count 
Ton  Bismarck's  work,  the  Federal  draft  is 
^Msing  as  rapidly  as  if  the  North  German 
l^arliament  were  filled  with  soldiers,  and, 
when  it  is  proclaimed,  the  King  of  Prussia 
if  Emperor  of  Germany,  with  a  military 
Dictatorship  for  three  years.  And  we  won- 
der that  on  all  Bourses  there  are  uneasiness 
and  hesitation  I 


*    From  the  X.  Y.  Evening  Post,  April  11. 
THE  NOMADIC  NEGKOES  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

In  the  very  general  interest  that  attaches 
to  the  .enfranchisement  of  the  freedmen  by 
the  Reconstruction  act  the  public,  north  and 
south,  has  almost  lost  eight  of  the  important 
fact  that  thOosandfi  of  the  negroes  will  be 
u^ablef  at  present,  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  advantage  offered  to  vote  for  delegates 
to  the  state  conventions  to  frame  the  con- 
ititntions  which  are  subsequently  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  fur  approval.  The  law 
provides  that  the  delegates  shall  be  elected 
uj  the  male  citizens  of  the  state,  twenty- 
omt  years  old  and  upward,  of  whatever  race, 
color  or  previous  condition,  **  who  have  been 
residetit  m  said  state  for  one  year  previous 
to  the  day  of  such  election."  The  present 
remarkable  and  general  migration  or  freed- 
men from  the  border  and  other  states  to  the 
extreme  south  and  southwest,  and  especially 
of  the  very  class  of  negroes  who  would  be 
voters  will  disqualify  these  nomads,  for 
want  of  the  requisite  residence,  from  taking 
part  in  the  formation  of  the  conventions,  or 
in  other  words,  in  the  primary  and  impor- 
tant step  in  the  scheme  of  reconstruction 
that  the  law  itself  evidently  intends.  We 
have  not  seen  this  really  important  point 
made  known  in  any  journal,  north  or  south, 
nor  do  we  propose  to  press  it  now ;  but 
rather  to  show  the  extent  of  and  reasons 
for  this  remarkable  migration  of  the  freed- 
men. 

The  bonier  states,  Virginia  and  Kentucky, 
were  naturally  the  first  to  suffer  from  this 
southward  movement.  There  has  been,  of 
course,  no  census  in  Virginia  since  the  last 
decennial  returns  in  1860  ;  but  the  returns 
from  the  Commissiodcrs  of  Revenue  to  the 
State  Auditor  show  a  remarkable  decrease 
in  the  colored  j)opulation  within  six  years, 


and  the  Auditor,  in  his  report  estimates  it  at 
ftdl  two  hundred  thousana.  The  increased 
mortality,  presumed  to  result  from  the  war, 
from  the  neglect  of  the  aged  negroes,  from 
insufiiciency  of  food  in  some  sections,  and 
from  epidemic  diseases,  fails  to  account  for 
so  large  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  ne- 
groes. The  nearness  to  the  federal  lines 
during  the  war  opened  loop-holes  for  thou- 
sands of  them  to  slip  through  to  Washing- 
ton and  to  the  North,  but  the  real  exodus 
has  taken  place  since  the  war  closed.  With 
the  removal  of  all  restraint  the  negroes 
have  wandered  at  will,  sometimes  towards 
the  cities,  but  generally  southwards.  Late 
statistics  show  that  in  some  counties  in  Vir- 
ginia the  number  of  laborers  have  been  re- 
duced full  one-half,  and  throughout  the 
state  the  negroes  have  noticeably  thinned 
out  No  figures  are  given  in  Kentucky  to 
show  the  extent  of  the  exodus  from  that 
state,  but  there  is  a  general  complaint  of 
the  loss  of  labor,  and  the  local  journals  say 
that  all  the  best  field-hands  are  going  to 
the  southern  cotton  grounds. 

From  states  south  of  Kentucky  and  Vir- 
ginia the  ne>;ro  movement  is  still  southward. 
Within  a  year  the  two  Carolinas  are  esti- 
mated to  have  lost  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
third  of  their  negro  population,  though  the 
Charleston  News  thinks  that  only  twenty- 
five  tltousand  field-hands  have  gone  from 
South  Carolina,  and  these  went,  it  says,  to 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Alabama,  Texas,  an4 
Florida.  Still  further  south,  the  Macon 
Telegraph  is  confident  that  Grcorgia  has  lost 
one-third  of  hier  negroes,  and  that  the  loss 
of  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina  is 
still  greater.  The  Augusta  Constitutionalist 
says,  **  if  a  correct-census  should  be  taken 
of  the  ne«»ro  population  of  Georgia,  a 
startling  exhibit  of  decrease  would  be  man- 
ifest," and  that  **  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
this  decrease  is  migration  to  the  south  and 
southwest."  Even  in  Alabama,  which 
would  seem,  at  least  in  summer,  about  as 
far«outh  as  the  most  aspiring  or  perspiring 
colored  laboror  would  desire  to  go,  there  is 
a  marked  scarcity  of  labor,  which  the  Selma 
Times  explains  by  stating  that  the  deple- 
tion is  due  to  the  agents  who  are  every- 
where "  offering  extraordinary  inducements 
to  the  negroes  to  go  to  Mississippi,  Louisi- 
ana, and  Texas." 

Naturally  enough  this  extraordinary  tidal 
flow  of  freedmen  to  the  far  South  must  ebb 
somewhere,  and  there  is  now  a  stron*'  set- 
tins  back  from  Texas  to  other  states.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  war  the  population  of 
Texas  was  between  600,000  and  700,000  ; 
the  best  local  estimates  now  make  it  at  least 
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ing  partly  to  the  number  of  plaotcrs  wbo 
have  emigrated  to  that  state  to  begin  life 
anew,  io  a  smaller  way  and  on  smaller  farms, 
'  but  mainly  to  the  thousands  of  negroes  sent 
from  other  states  during  the  war  for  the  se- 
curity the  vast  area  of  Teias  afforded 
asainst  the  advances  of  the  Union  armies. 
Now  large  numbers  of  these  negroes  are 
returning  lo  their  old  honies  on  tlie  Missis- 


sippi. 


Flake's  Galveston  Bulletin  stated  n 


THE  NOMADIO  NE0B0E9  OF  THB  SOUTH. 

—  the  law  of  demand  and  supply  that  cot- 
eras  labor.  The  rich  fertilitT  and  produc- 
tiveness of  the  bottom  lands  of  tM  Golf 
stat«s  invite  labor  from  the  over-worked  Mid 
woruout  Dorthem  soil,  and  thia  iavitation  u 
supplemented  by  the  promise  of  the  beit 
pay  for  labor. 

The  journals  which  conip1uaj|£^o  axodna 
of  nearoes  from  Virginia,  Kenackf ,  the 
Carolinas  and  Geoi^a,  admit  that  the  freed- 
men  migrate  under  the  incentire  of  higher  , 
wages.  The  Gulf  states,  from  thbir  natural 
advantages,  can  afford  to  pay  better  labor. 
prices,  and  such  is  the  demand  for  labor, 
and  so  great  the  competjtioo  to  secure  the 
services  of  the  iQ-flocking  immigrants,  that 
larger  rates  of  pay  are  offered  this  leasoD 
than  last  year  or  the  year  before.  General- 
ly,, too,  the  pay  is  now  offered  in  money  — 
so  much  by  the  day,  or  month,  or  season  ; 
and  the  plan  of  offering  shares  in  the  cnn>, 
which  was  sometimes  unfavouraUe  to  tM 
employer,  and  oflener  uiijmt  l.i  the  la- 
borers, has  given  place  to  il*3(Ka.'r  tii«ih- 
od  of  paying  for  the  work  r^ 

Those  who  deny  to   tin 
cient  BMacity  to  rightly  ^.'sliinate^ 
of  the  elective  franchise,  will  at  Ifi 
that  he  has   intelligence  en^u^    I 
what  his  labor  is  worth.jpml  cniirgy_ 
to  (;o  where  his  labor  will  bring  tb>~ 
remuneration.     The  southern  timpl. 
likely  to  learn  this  lesson  from  the  n 
and  when  thev  do,  there  will   bV<M 
complaint  of  the  scarcity  of   field'h^ 
there  will  be  a  large  and  fixed  popn   16 
freedroen  in  every  place  where  Is 
its  proper  price. 


long  ago,  that  from  Christmas  to  mid-Feb- 
ruary at  l^ast  sixteen  thousand  freedmcn 
had  gone  from  the  northern  counties  in 
Texas  to  Louisiana,  "  becausetheljouisiana 
laws  are  more  just  and  equitable  for  the 
freedmen  than  those  of  Texas." 

It  may  be  meationcd,  incidentally,  that 
there  is  also  a  comparatively  slight  move- 
mentpf  negroes  to  tlie  western  states.  The 
Augusta  (Georgia)  Chroniclnays  that  ne- 
groes are  daily  passini;  through  that  city 
tor  the  West;  "most  of  them  young, 
healthy  and  hearty,  in  fact,  the  best  class 
of  field  handa,"  and  that  "  they  are  princi- 
pally from  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas, 
though  many  have  gone  from  Georgia,  Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana,  Texas  and  Arkansas." 
The  great  tide  of  this  travel,  however,  is 
towards  the  South, 

This  general  migration  Js  a  marked  inci- 
dent in  the  soutbera  situation,  and  is  a  note- 
worthy phase  of  the  new  labor  system.  It 
is  by  no  means  owing  to  a  restless  dispo- 
BitioD  on  the  part  of  tbe  frei^dmen,  or  to  a 
mere  desire  to  use  or  abuse  their  new-lbund 
freedom.  It  may  be  due,  in  a  degree,  lo 
the  isothermal  theory  of  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  the  ne^ro  race  towards  the  tropics. 
But  there  is  a  simpler  solution  than  all  this 


It  is  nimourtd  that  n  knijchchooil  is  likely  to  I  art  the  ct 
bo  conferred  nn  Mr.  Ilerrv  KuS'Oll,  the  composer   wido  publi 
of  "  Clieor,   lioys.  chief."  and  of  no.trty   six  eatewhis  i 
hundred  other  sonjn.     Some  of  Mr.  Rmsoll'i 
compositions  havs  psiised  into  a  standard 


pate,  and  of  thoi 

Such  an  honour  is  Cir  belter  iK^stuired  on  a  mu- 1  Londim  Rmiew. 

sician  who  has  siicres.ifully  intarpnttcd  liy  iiis  | 


and   gcneions   instineti  of  4 

n|wn  an  alderman  who  hai 

kceivnis  way  to  a  mayaraltv,  and   who  f(aiiu 

yet  higher  diJtiDCtlon  by  having  the  good  (br- 

enjoy  his  vom  of  ofBeo  and  tnrtle-wap 


'ailed. '  durini;;  an  exhibition  or  a  uiarringe   feitira],  - 
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SONG. 


I. 


All  through  the  corn-fields, 
'Neath  the  blue  sky. 

Under  green  hedges, 
My  love  and  I. 

■ 

Down  by  the  mill  stream, 
'  Neath  the  oak  tree, 

Through  shine  and  shadow, 
Singing  went  we. 

In  the  cool  evening, 

Down  by  the  sea. 
In  the  soft  moonlight, 

Loving  were  we. 


II. 
Down  the  bleak  moorland, 

'  Neath  a  dark  sky. 
Under  bare  branches, 

Lonely  am  I. 

Through  the  chill  north-wind 

Up  from  the  sea. 
In  the  sad  twilight, 

Parted  were  we. 

Over  those  green  waves, 

Far,  far  firom  me. 
In  a  strange  country. 

Faithless  was  he. 

—  Dublin  Univ.  Mag. 


FAILURE. 

Victor  from  the  fight  disrobing, 
Lover,  no\\  that  heaven's  attained  — 

Ere  the  shouts  be  lost  in  sobbing, 
The  clear  Iioavcn  with  storm-clouds  stained 

Mind  ye  —  'mid  your  golden  sunset. 
Or  triumphant  trum])ct'8  sound  — 

Hearts  as  brave,  yet  broken  in  onset. 
Lovers,  but  with  love  uncrowned. 

Heed  not :  pay  no  vain  recital  — 
Tithes  of  pity,  praise,  or  tears  — 

Glorious  in  their  unrequital. 
Richer  for  the  world's  arrears ! 


Though  your  fame  wax  old  before  ye, 
Though  Love's  leaf  with  frost  be  curled, 

Justice  bares  for  these  her  glory, 
Veiled  but  from  the  vulgar  world. 


Where  they  strawed  who  reap  but  stubble. 

Silent  and  unseen  She  stands, 
With  a  look  that  makes  more  noble 

Than  the  kiss  of  sceptred  handi. 


And  a  crown  she  weaves  for  ever  — 
Bloodless  thorn  and  sweetened  me  — 

For  each  noble  lost  endeavour 
Of  the  souls  that  died  to  do. 
"^AprU^.  J.  R. 

—  Spedatar, 


AFRIL. 


I  HEAU  through  all  the  solemn  pines 
The  South  wind's  pleasant  flow, 

And  see  the  clouds,  like  happy  things. 
O'er  fields  of  asnre  go. 

While  all  the  sorrow  from  the  earth 
Seems  melting  with  the  snow. 


The  robin  and  the  bluebird  sing 
O'er  meadows  brown  and  bare  ; 

They  cannot  know  what  wondrous  bloom 
Is  softly  budding  there ; 

But  all  the  joy  their  hearts  oatponr 
Seems  pulsing  in  the  air. 


And  we  will  sing,  though  all  onr  daji 
Seem  dark  with  pain  and  loss  ; 

We  know  that  Sorrow's  fumaoe-heftt 
Consumes  alone  our  dross ; 

We  know  that  our  dear  Father's  loTe 
Gives  both  our  crown  and  cross. 


Oh,  while  beneath  the  snow-drift  bn^ 
The  flower  we  love  the  best, 

And  on  the  wind-tossed  bough  the  bird 
Still  builds  its  happy  nest, 

Praise  God  for  all  the  good  we  know. 
And  trust  Him  for  the  rest ! 


ELIZABETH    AMD    MAKT. 
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From  Blackwood's  HagaslxM. 
ELIZABETH  AND  MART. 

These  two  names  thus  linked  together 
suggest,  in  the  first  place,  one  of  the  sweeo 
est  idyllic  picturee  of  those  matchless  pasto- 
rals which  cluster  round  the  origin  of  our 
religion.  But  it  is  not  the  Elizabeth  and 
Marj  of  Galilee,  of  many  a  painter's  imagi- 
nation, and  of  many  a  reverential  and  tender 
thought,  whom  we  are  about  to  discuss. 
The  Elizabeth  and  Mary  of  British  history 
are  as  different  as  can  be  conceived  from 
those  two  Hebrew  women,  whose  encoun- 
ter at  the  supreme  moment  of  their  lives  is 
so  well  known  and  dearly  interesting  to  us 
alL  Yet  they  were  women  standing  in  a 
similar  connection,  each  other's  nearest 
relatives,  the  most  prominent  figures  in  the 
story  of  their  time  —  women  with  the  same 
blood  in  their  veins,  with  similar  energies 
and  ambition,  who  might  have  been  dear 
friends,  and  who  were  deadly  enemies, 
each  other's  rivals,  opponents,  most  danger- 
ous foes.  It  is  impossible  so  much  as  to 
think  of  the  story  of  one  without  finding  in- 
volved in  it  fatal  tangles  of  the  life  of  the 
other.  The  story  of  their  period  has,  doubt- 
less, many  details  of  solid  interest  unassocia- 
ted  with  them.  It  was  a  great,  probably 
the  greatest,  crisis  of  national  life  ip  both 
tbe  southern  and  northern  countries.  Great 
national  forces,  vast  human  interests,  but 
dimly  comprehended  even  by  those  who 
were  helping  to  bring  them  into -being,  were 
rising  on  every  side  around  them ;  but  yet 
amid  all  those  heavings  and  convulsions  of 
humanity,  it  is  upon  the  figure»of  these  two 
women  that  every  eye  is  fixed.  Their  per- 
sonal conflicts  and  individual  passions  stand 
out  prominent  above  the  profounder  stream 
of  story  in  which  the  interest  of  millions  is 
involved.  Two  more  solemn  chapters  were 
never  written  in  the  great  ana  various 
tnepdj  of  life.  History,  indeed,  has  so 
linked  them  together  that  we  might  say  it 
was  but  one  chapter  which  bears  this  fatal 
conjunction  of  names.  Had  they  been  men, 
it  is  probable  that  their  inevitaole  struggle 
would  have  been  attended  with  those  com- 
moner elements  of  tumult  and  bloodshed 
which  cease  to  be  exciting  by  long  repetition, 
and  that  their  strength  would*  have  been 
matched  in  a  ruder  way,  and  come  to  a  more 
ordinary  and  practical  result.  Being  wo- 
mm,  these  two  queens,  without  sacrificmg  in 
the  smallest  degree  their  importance  in  histo- 
ry, enter  into  a  more  delicate  sphere  .They 
are  rivals,  not  only  in  politics,  out  in  person, 
in  mind,  and  in  fortune.    It  is  a   subtle 


drama  of  individual  existence  woven  into 
the  larger  web  of  historical  narrative.  All 
the  metaphysical,  all  the  tragic  interest  that 
belongs  to  personal  story  mingles  in  their 
persons  with  the  vast  concerns  of  national 
life.  Without  diminishing  its  grandeur, 
they  give  to  it  an  intensity  which  is  de- 
monstrated by  the  fact  that  the  partisans  of 
Mary  and  Elizabeth  are  almost  as  ready  as 
ever  to  carry  their  contest  to  extremity ; 
and  that  the  woman  of  these  two  who  was 
richest  in  all  the  attractions  that  bind  man- 
kind, is  still  fought  for  by  defenders  as  en- 
thusiastic and  knights  as  chivalrous  as  if  she 
were  present  to  rain  influence  and  adjudge 
the  prize.  Elizabeth  has  not  been  so  fortu- 
nate. In  death  as  in  life  she  has  been  one 
of  those  women  who  win  no  man's  heart  and 
gain  no  disinterested  devotion ;  but  still  her 
champions  are  in  earnest,  and  fame  has  not 
withheld  from  her  a  certain  compensation. 
Thus  there  remains  before  us,  embalmed  in 
our  national  chronicles,  the  story  of  a  strug- 
gle, not  only  between  diflering  creeds  and 
rival  successions,  not  only  dynastic  and  po- 
litical, but  a  struggle  between  two  women, 
not  unfitly  representing  at  the  same  time 
the  two  classes  of  their  sex  between  which 
the  world  is  divided  :  the  women  who  pos- 
sess and  those  who  do  not  possess  that  won- 
derful power  of  attraction  and  fascination 
which,  beyond  beauty,  beyond   genius,    is 

Srecious  to  woman  and  interesting  to  man. 
lary,  be  she  innocent  or  be  she  guilty,  is 
the  woman  for  whom  men  will  overturn  and 
shake  the  foundati<ms  of  the  earth,  with  or 
without  reason.  Elizabeth  is  the  woman 
penetrated  to  the  heart  with  the  certainty 
that  no  man  will  waste  life  or  heart  for  her. 
There  are  circumstances  in  which  it  is  the 
neglected  heroine  who  is  the  most  interesting 
to  the  spectator  ;  but  in  this  great  histori- 
cal episode  such  is  not  the  case.  The  two 
types  stand  bare  and  unsoftened  before  us  — 
the  one  with  little  excellence  to  second  her 
attractions ;  the  other  with  no  tenderness  to 
touch  our  hearts.  It  is  a  tragedy,  as  aU 
history  is ;  and  it  is  a  tragedy  which  opens 
depths  of  speculation  as  much  to  the  meta- 
]jhysician  as  to  the  romancist.  Yet  the 
strangely  typical  character  of  the  struggle, 
and  its  interest  to  others  beside  the  students 
of  history,  do  not  in  the  slightest  degree  im- 
pair its  historical  importance.  It  is  at  the 
same  time  a  strugde  of  the  old  faith  against 
the  new  —  of  the  bold  and  lucky  Tudor  race 
against  the  chivalrous  and  unprosperous 
Stuarts  —  of  an  insular  population  tenacious 
of  its  individuality  against  the  mazes  of  Eu- 
ropean intrigue  and  Continental  influence. 
The  genius  of  Allegory  never  made  more 
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perfect  use  of  its  faTorite  medium  of  imper- ! 
sonation  than  Nature  and  Providence  have  ! 
done  in  this  wonderful  crisfs,  making  the  old  '. 
world  of  romance  and  marvel,  of  brilliant  self- ; 
indulgence  and  adventure,  of  love  and  crime 
and  picturesque  effect,  fall  with  Mary ;  and  ' 
the  new  world,  with  its  harder  every-day  | 
elements,  its  thrift,  its  industry,  its  aspira-  ' 
tions,  its  sense  of  duty,  its  harshness   and  | 
self  seeking,  come  in  with   Elizabeth.     At ' 
such  supreme  moments  Providence  would 
seem  to  avail  itself  in  the  grandest  way  of! 
a  certain  mighty  adaptation  of  pictorial  art, 
illustrating  its  meaning  by  such  types  and 
combinations  as  even  the  most    ignorant  i 
must  somehow  understand. 

The  early  history  of  these  two  queens  is  as  i 
subtly  contrasted  as  the  course  of  their  after 
life.    Mary  grew  up  in  her  beauty  in  the  ■ 
refined  if  polluted  atmosphere  of  the  French  . 
Court,  a  princess  not  only  in  rank,  but  by 
nature  endowed  with  every  gift  that  makes 
a  woman  a  queen — 'lovely,  brilliant,    ac- 
complished, trained  not  only  in  every  pleas- 
ant art,  but  in  all  the  deepest  wiles  of  state- ! 
manship,  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of 
her  own  position,  and  carefully  educated  to 
fill  it.     Morality  was  not  much  the  fashion 
in  that  brilliant  world,  yet  even  in  the  most 
depraved  society  a  girl  in  her  teens    can  | 
scarcely  be  much  corrupted.     Her  powers! 
of  fascination  were  such  that  men  yielded  to  i 
her  as  if  by  ma^ic,  not  in  consequence  of{ 
the  craft  in  which  the  Guises  had  trained 
their  niece,  so  much  as  from  that  sweet  crafl  | 
of  vouth  and  delightful   sense   of  power,  i 
which  made  the  fair  youn^   creature   put 
forth  her  natural  wiles,   with   that    pretty 
mingling  of  a  desire  to  please  and  a  desire 
to  rule  which  makes  a  beautiful  young  wo- 
man, when  she  knows  what  she  is  about, 
and  has  a  proportionate  purpose,  one  of  the 
strongest  and  most  dangerous   of  powers. 
Notwithstanding   her    turbulent    kinordom 
and  orphan  state,  and  all  the  unknown  forces  I 
rising  up  against  her,  the  youth  of  Mary  i 
Stuart  was  that  of  a  favourite  of  fortune.  I 
Queen  by  birth  of  one  nation  —  ^ueen  by  • 
marriage  of   another  —  presumptive    heir,  | 
both  by  natural  right  and  the"  preference  • 
of  a  great  mass  of  the  people,  of  a  third,  | 
—  no  woman  ever  held  a  more  magnificent  I 
position.    It  is  true  that  her  own  native  i 
people  were  a  difficult  handful  for  the  mo^t  i 
wise  sovereign,  and  that  Elizabeth  was  but 
little  older  than  herself,  and  at  that  time 
likely  enough  to  have    heirs  of  her  own 
person ;  but   at  the  same   time   Elizabeth 
was  in  the  belief  of  most  devout   Catholics 
illegitimate ;  and,  with  the  readiness  com- 
mon even  to  the  wisest  of  believing  in  every- 
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thin^  that  favours  their  own  views,  the  dis- 
position of  the  English  towards  Mary  and 
their  indifference  to  her  rival  seem  to  have 
been  held  as  proved  in  France.  Mary  her- 
self, always  and  at  all  stages  of  her  career 
a  good  Catholic,  no  doubt  believed  un- 
feignedly  that  she  herself  was  rightful  Queen 
of  England,  and  with  the  confidence  of  her 
age  was  ready  to  confront  Elizabeth,  to 
make  a  triumphant  pro^ss  through  her  ri- 
val's kingdom,  and  steal  from  herUie  hearts 
of  her  subjects.  Nor  was  there  anything 
wonderful  in  this  confidence.  She  was  not 
Queen  of  Scots  alone,  but  queen  of  hearts ; 
she  was  used  to  see  everybody  within  the 
range  of  her  influence  yield  to  its  wonderful 
fascination.  Her  ears  were  more  familiar 
with  honeyed  adorations  than  with  discus- 
sion or  criticism.  Even  the  misfortune 
which  changed  her  position  in  France  and 
drove  her  back  to  her  own  distracted  king- 
dom, gave  a  more  tender  interest  to  her  per- 
son, and  awoke  anew  all  those  not  unpleaa* 
ing  uncertainties  which  surround  a  beautifbl 
unwedded  girl.  There  is  no  particular  eyi- 
dence  that  the  death  of  Francis  moved  her 
very  profoundly ;  and  pretty  and  pathetic 
as  is  the  tale  of  her  tender  farewell  to  the 
charmant  pays  de  France,  yet  Mary  was  too 
much  a  Stuart,  and  took  too  naturaUy  to 
adventure  and  novelty,  to  be  without  com- 
fort in  her  entrance  to  so  new  and  strange 
and  exciting  a  life  as  that  which  awaited  her 
at  Holyrood.  The  fair,  fearless,  bewitching 
creature  came  back  to  her  poor  kingdom 
with  such  a  confidence  in  her  own,  powers 
as  is  in  itself  a  fortune.  If  she  wept  when 
the  Scots  Reformer  remained  imperTioat 
to  her  magic,  the  tears  were  tears  of  girlish 
petulance  and  vexation  rather  than  of  real 
sufiering.  Up  to  the  moment  when  fatal 
passion  and  self-will  involved  her  in  the 
earliest  meshes  of  that  tragic  web  from 
which  she  never  escaped,  it  is  impossible  to 
think  of  Mary  Stuart  otherwise  than   as 

{)rosperous  and  fortunate.  \Her  career 
ooked  bright  before  her,  full  of.bracinff  and 
excitins:  difficulties,  full  of  a  thousand  op- 
portunities for  proving  her  courage,  her 
skill,  all  the  powers  of  which  she  was  con* 
SL'ious.  The  finest  succession  in  Europe, 
and  probably  the  most  magnificent  mateh 
in  Europe,  were  open  to  her.  She  was  not 
afraid  of  th^  grim  lords  who  had  as  yet  no« 
deadly  quarrel  with  her.  She  felt  herself 
a  match,  even  perhaps  more  than  a  matoh, 
for  Elizabeth  ;  and  there  was  every  ph)s- 
pect  that  she  might  achieve  great  things 
for  the  cause,  which,  if  she  cared  at  all  for  • 
any  abstract  cause,  was  that  which  lay  neur* 
est  hor  heart    And  she  retained  her  l^t 
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heart  in  the  midst  of  her  perplexities,  enp- 
porting  merrily  the  serenaae  of  psalms  ^ven 
ner  by  the  Edinbui^h  citizens,  and  riding 
off  gaily  on  her  Highland  expedition  at  the 
head  of  her  ladies  and  her  soldiers,  not  much 
troubled  apparently  by  the  knowledge  that 
it  was  a  fellow-Catholic  against  whom  her 
gay  and  prompt  little  army  went  forth,  and 
wishing  m  the  exhilaration  of  the  sudden 
raid  that  she  were  a  man,  **  to  know  what 
life  it  was  to  lie  all  night  in  the  field,  or  to 
walk  on  the  cawsey  with  a  Glasgow  buckler 
and  a  broadsword."  A  tissue  of  misfortunes 
from  beginning  to  end  her  life  has  been 
called  ;  but  in  this  picture,  save  for  the  fact 
of  widowhood  —  a  fact  which  does  not  seem 
to  have  pressed  very  heavily  upon  the  nine- 
teen-years-old  beauty  —  misfortune,  either 
actually  or  in  shadow,  has  little  place.  In- 
deed, if  one  did  not  know  the  wretched  tra- 
gedy in  which  it  ended,  there  would  be  a 
certain  sense  of  exhilaration  and  sweet  dar- 
ing, and  inextinguishable  hope  in  this  yision 
of  the  girl-queen,  in  her  stormy  court  and 
adventurous  life.  She  did  not  know  what 
was  coming  to  her,  as  we  do.  She  was  no 
more  afraid  of  her  fate  than  any  other  gay 
creature  of  her  years.  Altogether,  history  is 
too  stern  about  this  brilliant  and  sweet  vig- 
nette in  the  midst  of  all  its  stormy  pictures; 
and  we  may  admit  that  the  brightness  was 
real  while  it  lasted,  very  real  and  very  bright, 
and  utterly  uninvaded  by  any  prophetic  up- 
rolling  of  the  despair  in  which  her  sun  went 
down. 

Everything  is  changed  when  we  turn  to 
the  early  history  of  Elizabeth.     The    cir- 
cumstances attending  her  youth  were  stern 
and  troubled.     Her  girlhood  knew  no  frank 
gaiety,  no  admiratiop  and  adoration  such  as 
that  which  attended  her  rival  almost  from 
her  birth.     The  stain  of  illegitimacy  hung 
over  Anne  Boleyn's  daughter.     She    was 
hated  and  feared  by  her    sister ;  held    in 
doubtful  honour  by  a  great  mass  of  her  peo- 
ple ;  regarded  by  the  European  community 
as  a  heretic  and  a   ba.<«tard.      A  prisoner 
sometimes  in  terror  of  her  life,  the  helpless, 
spectator  of  events  and  movements  which 
went  far  to  ruin  her  country  and  throw  dis- 
credit upon  her  own  rights  ;  shut  out  from  all  | 
the  youthful  delights  to  which  Mary  gave  I 
herself  so  joyously  :  taught  by  long  misfor- 
tune to  distrust  her  destiny ;  driven  out  of ; 
self^onfidence  and  promptitude  by  the  mul-  I 
titude  of  conflicting  interests  round  her,  —  , 
Elizabeth  attained   hor  independence  only  ' 
in  conjunction  with  such  a  host  of  difficul- 
ties as  might  have  discourage<l  the  stoutest  | 
heart.     She  was  as  brave  and  able  as  any  ; 
of  her  race  —  accomplished,  young,  not  un-  [ 


comely,  and  with  stifficient  personal  char^ 
acter  to  have  made  her  in  any  position  a 
person   of  note.     But,  with   all   this,  she 
wanted  entirely  that  power  of  attraction  in 
which  Mary  was  so  rich.     She  beguiled  no 
disaffected  lord  out  of  his  discontent,  won 
no  wavering  retainer,  exercised  no  witchery 
over  men.    Much  has  been  made  of  the 
supposed  roughness  of  Knox  to  Mary  ;  but^ 
at  its  worst;  it  could  have  been  nothing  to 
the  ceaseless  and  persistent  bullying  with 
which  Elizabeth  was  assailed  by  her  brother 
in-law  Philip  and  his  Spanish  emissaries. 
These  men  worried  her  at  every  point  of  her 
poliey  ;  dictated  to  her ;  interfered  with  her ; 
meddled  with  her  most  intimate  concerns; 
trafficked  with  her  disaffected  subjects  ;  did 
everything  that  pertinacity   and    superior 
wisdom  could  do  to  drive  her  frantic.     Her 
kingdom   was   not   romantically  turbulent 
like  Scotl^d,  but  full  of  an  uneasiness  and 
untrustworthiness  far  beyond  anything  ever 
known  in  the  little  northern  kingdom  so  in- 
veterately  faithful   to  its   native   dynasty. 
Elizs^beth  knew  that  to  many  of  her  subjects 
her  title  to  the  crown  was  in  the  highest  de- 
gree doubtful.     Her  arms   and  style    had 
been  openly  adopted  by  her  rival  under  her 
very  eyes,  as  it  were,  and  her  existence  ig- 
nored ;  and  notwithstanding  this,  the  same 
rival  demanded  to  be  acknowledged  as  her 
heir,  the  heir  of  a  young  and  vigorous  wo- 
man  of  five-and-twenty,    to  whom  all  the.- 
happier  events  of  life  —  husband  and  chil- 
dren, heirs  and  descendants  of  Iier  own  — 
were  still  fully  possible.     To  withstand  such 
assaults  without  bitterness  would  have  been 
a  hard  task  for  the  sweetest  temper.     And 
Elizabeth  was  a  Tudor,  proud,  passionate, . 
and  high-spirited,  and  taking  no  credit  for 
sweet  temper.     Her  foreign  advisers,  notar 
biy  the  troublesome  Spaniards,  took  care 
that  the  precariousness  of  her  seat  on  the 
throne  sliould  be  kept  continually  before 
her,  and  even  those  of  her  councillors  most 
devoted  to  her  service  could  not  assure  her 
of  safety  or  continuance.     Mary   had   her 
astute  uncles  to  back  her  in  the  begiilning  of 
her  career,  the  alliance  of  France,  the  sup- 
port of  the  Church,  and  the  sympathy  of  all 
Catholic  nations.     Elizabeth    stood    alone 
anralnst  the  world.     She  had  to  strugiile   as 
she  besi  could  to  neutralize  the  action  of 
France,  to  restrain  the  intrusions  of  Spain, 
to  hold  her  own  independence  and  that  of 
her  people  in  the  face  of  all  f<nH)ign  intrigues 
and  encroachments.     And,  save  in  moments 
of  great  excitement,  she  had  the  disadvan- 
tage of  seeing  too  clearly  both  sides  of  the 
question,  a  disadvantage  as  great  to  an  ac- 
tive ruler  and  practical  agent  as  the  want. 
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of  this  faculty  is  to  a  philosophical  obser- 
ver. She  was  the  representative  of  the  Ref- 
ormation, but  she  was  not  a  thorough-go- 
ing and  bigoted  Protestant  as  Mary  was  a 
Catholic.  The  system  which  it  was  her 
duty  and  policy  to  establish  was  not  deeply 
rooted  in  her  convictions.  The  same  great 
rlifficulty  existed  in  most  of  her  undertak- 
ings. She  was  too  clear-sighted  to  be  a 
partisan  ;  she  could  not  make  up  her  mind 
to  support  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation, 
because  her  reason  perceived  what  a  fatal 
pfecedent  it  would  be  for  any  one  disposed 
to  aid  her  own  malcontents;  and  yet  she 
could  not  desert  them,  for  it  was  evidently 
apparent  to  her  understanding  that  they 
were  her  best  bulwark  gainst  the  insolent 
pretensions  of  France,  and  the  claims  of 
Mary  as  the  legitimate  and  Catholic  heir. 
The  same  mixture  of  motives  urged  her  on 
and  held  her  back  in  respect  to  the  Protes- 
tants in  France,  leading  her  into  a  line  of 
conduct  which  disgusted  all  and  contented 
none.  Thus  her  training,  her  antecedents, 
the  oppression  of  her  youth,  the  constitu- 
tion of  her  mind,  were  all  against  her.  She 
was  as  little  endowed  with  that  rapidity  of 
decision  and  action  in  which  Mary's  bril- 
liant, daring,  and  reckless  soul  was  strong, 
as  with  Mary's  personal  fascinations.  Not- 
withstanding the  ultimate  success  and  even 
wisdom  of  many  of  Elizabeth's  measures,  she 
wearied  her  best  friends  with  perpetual  un- 
certainties. She  was  chidden,  menaced, 
and  bullied  on  all  sides,  and  knew  herself  to 
be  little  Iw'loved  and  much  censured.  It 
was  thus  that  Blizabeth  began  to  reign.  So 
far  as  this  point  all  the  advantages  were  on 
Mary's  side.  Her  kingdom  was  poorer,  her 
position  less  influential  in  the  world;  but 
nobody  assailed  her  title,  no  one  claimed  to 
be  acknowledged  her  successor.  It  seemed 
to  be  tacitly  acknowledged  on  all  sides  that 
the  survivorship,  the  heirs,  all  human  joys 
and  advantages,  were  to  be  hers ;  and  yet 
Klizabeth  was  but  some  five  or  six  years 
older,  of  a  vigorous  race,  and  in  perfect 
health.  *  Such  tacit  understandings  are  not 
unusual  in  the  world.  In  humbler  spheres 
and  under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  is  an 
affair  of  every  day  to  see  all  the  goo<l  things 
of  life  accorded  as  by  instinct  to  one,  and 
all  the  endurances  to  another.  Such*  seems 
to  have  been  the  unspoken  instinctive  ar- 
rangement of  alKparties  in  respect  to  these 
two  women.  When  the  one  to  whom  the 
harder  lot  falls  receives  it  sweetly  and  pa- 
•tientlv,  the  world  does  not  refuse  to  bestow 
a  certain  sympathy  ;  but  when  there  is  any 
rebellion  against  fate,  nobody  has  any  pa- 
tience with  the  rebel.     Such  at  the  begin- 


ning of  their  respective  careers  was  the 
position  of  these  two  young  queens. 

Their  early  acts  do  but  carry  out  and  in- 
tensify this  contrast.  For  Mary  there  was  no 
very  hard  task  to  be  done'in  her  kingdom. 
In  the  religious  question  she  had  little  to  do, 
only  to  endure  and  tolerate  —  no  doabt  a 
sumcientjtrial,  but  yet  distinct,  and  invcrfvin^ 
few  complications.  She  had  to  bear  with 
the  psalm-sinsing  serenaders,  and  she  did  it 
with  wondemd  selAcommand,  no  doubt 
making  up  for  it  fully  in  her  gay  little  Court 
when  the  gates  were  shut  upon  the  Whig 
mob,  and  the  fair  and  gallant  household  was 
left  to  itself.  She  had  to  win  over  her  in- 
tolerant lords,  no  disagreeable  task.  **  I  per- 
ceive by  your  anger,"  says  one  of  the  Camf^ 
bells  to  lirord  Ochiltree,  *'  that  the  fine  edge 
is  not  off  you  yet ;  but  I  fear,  After  the  holy 
water  of  the  Court  be  sprinkled  on  you,  je 
shall  become  as  temperate  as  the  rest  I  hav^ 
been  here  five  days,  and  at  the  first  I  heard 
every  man  say,  Let  us  hang  the  priest ;  but, 
after  they  had  been  twice  or  thrice  at  the 
Abbey,  all  that  fervency  was  passed.  I  think 
there  is  some  enchantment  by  which  men 
are  bewitched."  This  was  one  of  the  things 
Mary  had  to  do,  and  probably  her  success 
made  up  to  her  for  the  suffering  involved  in 
the  abominable  religious  persecution  to 
which  she  was  subjected  —  a  persecution 
very  detestable  to  us  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, but  not  so  wonderful  an  occurrence  in 
the  age  of  St.  Bartholomew.  The  cheerful- 
ness with  which  she  seems  to  have  set  forth 
on  the  raid  against  Huntly  is  a  proof  that 
her  light  heart  was  not  moved  to  disregard 
mofe  weighty  considerations  by  her  pref- 
erence for  a  Catholic.  But  the  two  chief 
objects  of  her  life  were  the  personal  objects 
of  getting  herself  splendidly  married  uid 

fitting  herself  proclaimed  Elizabeth's  heir. 
hese,  beyond  all  necessities  of  national 
policy  or  exigencies  of  government,  seem  to 
have  employed  her  thoughts  and  energies. 
A  brilliant  match  and  an  unparalleled  inher- 
itance were  the  great  objects  before  her  — 
matters  both,  in  which  she  had  et^rj  pros- 
pect of  the  highest  success.  With  tnMe 
great  ideas  in  her  mind,  she  does  not  seem 
to  have  allowed  herself  to  be  much  dis- 
turbed by  lesser  cares.  She  was  irritik 
ted  by  Knox,  tantalized  by  Elizabeth,  and 
made  to  shed  tears  on  various  occasioni, 
with  an  apparent  facility  not  unusual  to  her 
age  ;  but  there  was  nothing  in  these  annoys 
ances  to  give  her  any  serious  discourage* 
ment.  And  she  bore  with  patience  and  a 
good  grace  the  only  real  troubles  she  had  — 
the  insults  to  her  faith  and  her  priests.  Sha 
bore  them,  looking  forward  to  a  day  when 
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the  tables  sboald  be  tarned  upon  tbe  stem 
,and  cruel  Presbyters — an  anticipation 
which,  according  to  all  the  ideas  of  the  time, 
was  perfectly  natural  and  justifiable ;  and 
thus  occupied  with  her  personal  affairs,  went 
on  lightly  with  neither  fear  nor  foreboding 
to  her  fate. 

With  Elizabeth  it  was  very  different.  Her 
religious  difficulties  were  not  to  be  managed 
in  any  passiTC  way.  She  had  to  take  a  bold 
initiative,  to  set  her  hand  to  the  work  with- 
out loss  of  time  or  failure  of  courage.  She 
was  not,  as  we  have  said,  an  earnest  Protes- 
tant ;  but  her  policy,  and  indeed  her  very 
existence  as  a  queen,  depended  upon  her 
adoption  of  this  cause.  She  set  aoout  its 
accomplishment  in  the  face  of  the  disappro- 
val of  entire  Christendom,  and  the  passive 
resistance  and  discontent  of  half  of  her  peo- 
ple. Her  bishops  were  worthless,  her  clergy 
\insubordinate,  her  own  heart  but  half  in  the 
work.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these  obstacles 
and  many  more,  she  accomplished  this  great 
revolution,  finally  constituting  and  estab- 
lishing the  Anglican  Church.  And  she  had 
a  wond  of  intncate  foreign  complexities  to 
manage.  She  had  to  keep  Spam  at  arm's 
length,  without  breaking  nnally  with  Philip, 
and  to  struggle  with  France  for  an  iinpossi- 
ble  and  undesirable  restoration  of  Cfalais, 
making  such  a  fatal  and  horrible  muddle  in 
the  mean  time  of  her  occupancy  of  Havre  as 
would  have  done  much  to  harm  a  less  lucky 
sovereign.  She  had  to  maintain  her  own 
seat,  to  keep  a  wary  eye  on  her  disaffected 
snbiects,  to  restrain  the  pretensions  of  Mary, 
ana  to  endure  the  continual  mortification  of 
being  called  upon,  both  by  friends  and  ene- 
mies, to  decide  upon  her  own  successor. 
And  she  too  had  the  question  of  her  mar- 
riage perpetually  before  her,  but  in  another 
shape  from  that  which  pleased  the  imagina- 
tion of  MaiT.  In  Elizabeth's  case  it  was 
complicated  by  aft  unhappy  and  unworthy 
love.  This  woman  was  of  flesh  and  blood 
like  other  women.  And,  notwithstanding 
her  genius,  her  clear  perceptions,  her  sense 
of  what  was  due  to  her  rank  and  her  coun- 
try, she  loved,  as  many  another  woman  has 
done,  a  man  no  way  her  equal,  neither  in 
blood  —  which  was  in  some  respects  an  in- 
different matter  —  nor  in  character.  His 
weakness,  his  wickedness,  his  many  imper- 
fections, were  fully  known  to  her;  and  yet  she 
loved  him  with  ^hat  fatal  persistence  which 
even  women  who  have  most  command  over 
themselves  sometimes  display.  A  hasty  soul 
like  that  of  Mary  would  not  have  hesitated 
to  act  upon  such  a  preference  ;  but  this  was 
impof^ible  to  the  slow  uncertain  doubting 
intelligence  of  Elizabeth.      Thus  the  fair 


array  of  possible  husbands  which  Mary  in- 
spected at  Holyrood  with  a  certain  gay  nat- 
ural excitement  mingled  ^  with  deeper  cal- 
culations, were  passed  over  languidly  and 
with  more  fright  than  pleasure  by  Eliza- 
beth's preoccupied  eyes.  "  The  fair  mestal 
throned  by  the  west,'*  was  an3rtbing  but 
"  fancy-free."  She  was,  on  the  contrary,  en- 
tangled in  the  bonds  of  a  passion  which  her 
pride,  or  her  sense  of  duty,  or  her  convic- 
tion of  the  danger  of  such  a  step,  prevented 
her  yielding  to,  but  which  disgusted  her  with 
every  reasonable  ^proposition,  and  kept  her 
in  a  state  of  painful  excitement  and  uncer- 
tainty. As  for  Mary,  she  considered  the 
subject  with  more  natyral  sentiments.  She 
had  the  splendid  possibility  before  her  of 
wedding  the  heir  of  Spain  as  she  had  wed- 
ded the  heir  of  France  —  a  possibility  never 
open  to  Elizabeth ;  and  she  had,  in  common 
with  Elizabeth,  the  choice  of  an  Archduke 
or  two —  German  princes,  such  as  have  since 
been  found  so  useful  for  royal  marriages. 
It  was  Mary  who  was  fancy-free ;  she  looxed 
at  the  subject  with  her  bright  eyes,  keen  as 
wit  and  intelligence  could  make  them,  and 
meditated  her  choice,  while  the  poor  Eng^ 
lish  queen,  lovelorn,  with  no  such  confidence 
in  herself,  turned  blank  looks  upon  the 
princely  gentlemen,  and  made  such  pretence 
as  she  could  of  an  abstract  love  for  her  maid- 
en state.  It  was  a  clumsy  pretence,  and  de- 
ceived no  one.  Yet  it  is  but  just  to  remem- 
ber that  Elizabeth,  helped  no  doubt  by  her 
native  indecision  and  lack  of  power  to  dare, 
was  the  one  who  did  surmount  her  inclina- 
tions, and  conquer  in  this  most  difficult 
struggle. 

Up  to  this  moment,  however,  Mary  would 
seem  to  have  been  not  only  the  sweeter  and 
fairer  woman,  but  the  more  successful  and 
satisfactory  sovereign.  She  managed  her 
turbulent  subjects  more  wisely  than  her  wise 
counsellors  in  France  would  have  done  it  for 
her.  She  bore  with  them,  tolerated  them, 
and  endured  their  intolerance  in  a  manner 
qui^  remarkable  —  as  different  from  all  the 
preconceived  notions  of  what  so  young  a 
woman,  naturally  looking  upon  heresy  with 
horror,  and  strong  in  the  absolution  of  her 
age  and  her  rank,  would  do,  as  it  is  possible 
to  conceive.  She  had  the  grood  sense  to  give 
up,  or  at  least  to  postpone,  the  dangerous 
delight  of  reprisals.  The  great  object  she 
had  most  at  heart  she  pursued  at  least  with 
candour  and  openness.  To  demand  that 
your  nearest  relative,  whom  you  profess  to 
regard  with  affection  and  friendship,  should 
acknowledge  you  as  her  heir,  is  not  a  gra- 
cious nor  pleasant  request ;  yet  it  was  made 
honestly,  and  with  all  the  softenings  possible, 
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much  womanly  caressing-  and  tenderness, 
and  submission  of  the  younger  to  the  elder. 
Mary  was  ready  to  marry  as  her  good  sister 
wished,  or  at  least  so  she  said  —  she  was 
ready  to  take  her  good  sister's  advice  and  to 
be  entirely  guided  by  her  —  always  if  her 
own  first  condition  was  granted.    Nothing 
that  Elizabeth  could  ask  would  be  too  much 
for  the  Queen  of  Scots  to  give,  as  long  as 
the  matter  was  commenced  by  the  recogni- 
tion of  her  ultimate  claims.  This  pertinacity 
was  natural  enoagh  when  the  magnitude  of 
the  inheritance  ia  considered,  and  it  was  at 
the  same  time  a  matter  of  policy,  and  one 
which  rallied  round  her  her  entire  nation, 
unanimous,  if  not  heroic.  The  idea  had  seized 
upon  the  mind  of  Scotland.     The  hope  of 
uniting  both  kingdoms  under  one  sway  had 
at  last  entered  the  obstinate  and  pugnacious 
intelligence  of  the  country ;  but  it  was  a 
union  only  to  be  accomplished  through  their 
own  dynasty    When  this  thought  had  once 
been  taken  hold  of,  it  became  the  fixed  idea 
of  the   Scottish   mind.     Even  the  courtly 
Jjethington   insisted    on    demonstrating  to 
Elizabeth  the  advantages  of  this  union  with 
an   apparent  insensibility  to  the  fact  that 
only  Elizabeth's  death,  childless,  could  bring 
about  so  desirable  a  consummation.    But 
Mary  was  a  woman  of  delicate  insight,  and 
made  no  such  mistake.     She  plead  her  own 
cause    persistently,  steadily,  but  tenderly. 
She  threw  herself  upon  Elizabeth's  affection, 
professed  unbounded  devotion  to  her,  prob- 
ably felt  a  certain  desire  to  please  and  satis- 
fy the  woman  who  could  serve  her  interests 
80  mightily.     She  was  ready  to  be  treated 
as  daughter  or  younger  sister,  to  receive 
Elizabeth's  advice,  recommendation,  almost 
commands.     Very  possibly  there  was  in  all 
this  submission  a  stmg  which  the  elder  wo- 
man, not  so  much  older  after  all,  would  feel 
profoundly ;  /or  in  everything  that  was  said 
there  was  an   unconscious  setting  aside  of 
Elizabeth,  a  relegation  of  her  own  person 
and  existence  into  the  settled,  elderly,  un- 
changeable   condition,   which    no    woman 
cares  to  recognize  or  to  see  recognized  as 
her  own  inevitable  lot.  But  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that*Mary  meant  this.     She  did  her 
spiriting  gently,  and  with  many  a  profession 
of  tenderness,  giving  all  honour  to  her  sis- 
ter, although  her  own  claims  naturally  over- 
topped, in  her  estimation,  those  of  all  the 
world  beside. 

Elizabeth's  reception  of  all  these  appeals 
was  neither  sisterly  nor  candid.  She  met 
Mary's  requests,  not  by  a  distinct  negative, 
but  by  those  artful  compromises  that  were 
natural  to  her.  She  hung,  as  it  were,  the 
prize  so  much  longed  for  on  an  unattainable 


peak,  which  receded  farther  and  farther  the 
more  the  eager  pursuers  hastened  after  it. 
On  one  condition  or  another  it  might  or  ' 
should  be  granted ;  but  something  always 
occurred  to  make  the  condition  impossible, 
or  leave  an  opening  for  escape.    About  ttie 
marriage  she  was  suspicious,  jealous,  unea- 
sy.    Unable  to  come  to  any  decision  on  the 
matter  for  herself,  she  watched  the  prompt- 
er counsels  of  Mary  with  mingled  fear  and 
envy,  putting  her  veto  upon  every  suitor 
who  had  a  chance  of  satisfymg  the  ambition' 
of  the  Scottish  queen.    When  she  had  ex- 
hausted all  other  means  of  putting  a  stop  to 
these  plans  of  marriage,  she  took  the  re- 
markable and  unexplainable  step  of  offering 
the  man  whom  she  herself  loved,  Robert 
Dudley,  to  her  beautifiil  rival.     Whatever 
her  motive  might  be,  this  was  the  final  way 
she  took  of  interposing  in  Mary's  concerns. 
Whether  it  was  with  the  bitter  irony  of  des- 
peration, as  one  who  would  throw  her  last 
and  best  gift  into  the  lap  of  a  successftil  op- 
ponent —  a  kind  of  bitter  outcry  of  Take 
all !  —  whether  it  was  to  beguile  her  own 
subjects  as  to  her  own  inclinations,  and  jprove 
her  entire  appreciation  of  the  impossibility 
of  marrying  mm  herself;  or  whether  it  was 
finally  the  supreme  self-sacrifice  of  an  im- 
passioned woman,  eager,  if  she  could  not 
give  him  the  greatest,  at  least  to  secure  the 
next  greatest  position  for  the  object  of  her 
love  —  it  is  impossible  to  decide.    But  the 
fact  is  that  she  did  offer  to  her  cousin  and 
rival  the  man  whom  she  did  not  hesitate  to 
say  she  would  have  iparried  herself,  had  that 
been  possible.    Probably  the  offer  was  not 
meant  to  be  accepted.   At  all  events,  it  was 
made.    **  You  like  better  yonder  long  lad,** 
she  said,  disdainfully,  comparing  the  strip- 
ling Darnley  with  the  mature  and  princely 
Leicester.    It  is  not  to  Elizabeth  thikt  natu- 
ral sympathy  turns  in  all  this  intricate  busi- 
ness ;  and  yet,  setting  prejudice  aside,  there 
is  a  human  interest  aix)ut  this  woman  of  a 
profounder  kind  than  that  which  attends 
the  bright  footsteps  of  Mary  in  this  prefer-' 
cnce  of  her  fate.    Mary  as  yet  is  but  Uie 
fairy  princess,  the  perennial  heroine  of  ro- 
mance, born  to  be  adored,  to  be  the  fairest 
of  the  fair,  and  to  marry  the  bravest  of  the 
brave  —  the  first  primitive  conception    of 
poetry.    But  in  Elizabeth  all  the  complica- 
tions exist  that  are  necessary  for  a  higher 
strain  of  art     A  tragic  straggle  is  going  mi 
within  her.    Though  she  is  supreme,  she  has 
to  ^ield,  bending  her  proud  neck,  and  sub- 
duing her  imperious  will;  she  has  to  bear 
the  consciousness  that  all  the  sweeter  gifts 
are  for  her.  rival,  and  to  take  what  consola- 
tion she  can  by  making  a  virtue  of 
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sity.  She  is  mortified  in  her  own  person, 
mortified  in  the  object  of  her  affection,  upon 
whom  no  man  will  look  with^uch  respect 
as  she  thinks  his  due.  She  has  to  suffer  all 
natural  and  seemly  oppjortunities  of  mating 
herself,  and  giving  heirs  to  her.  crown,  to 
pass  by.  It  was  her  own  will,  yet  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  the  possibility  was  re- 
linquishea  without  a  pang ;  while  continually 
it  is  Mary,  Mary,  that  is  being  dinned  into 
her  ears  —  Mary,  who  is  to  succeed  her,  to 
replace  her  on  her  virgin  throne,  to  have 
the  love,  the  children,  the  happiness,  as  well 
as  the  kingdom  —  Mary,  who  has  already 
assumed  her  title,  whose  claim  all  good  Cath- 
odes prefer  to  her  own,  and  whose  procla- 
mation as  heir  would  probably  put  into 
some  assassin's  hend  the  weapon  which 
should  end  Elizabeth's  life.  She  said  it  was 
like  her  death-knell  ringing  in  her  ears,  and 
no  one  can  wonder  that  she  did  so.  She  was 
not  a  woman  to  attract  affection  or  to  win 
hearts.  She  was  capable  of  infinite  dissimu- 
lation, of  downright  lying,  and  of  vacillation 
unspeakable.  She  has  no  such  hold  upon 
the  tenderness  of  mankind  as  the  fair  and 
brilliant  creature  in  Holvrood,  who  steered 
her  gentle  bark  with  sued  skill  and  daring, 
and  carried,  with  her  such  a  freight  of  hopes. 
Yet  the  deeper  interest  rests  with  Eliza- 
beth —  for  within  her,  as  around  her,  the 
.  agony  and  struggle  of  life  was  in  full  prog- 
ress; .  her  heart  was  contending  with  its 
mysteries,  her  will  subdued,  and  yet  strug- 
gling with  its  stern  necessity.  A  higher 
sense  of  truth,  a  little  more  natural  sweet- 
ness, would  have  made  Elizabeth  at  this 
moment  one  of  the  most  touching  and  in- 
teresting figures  in  all  history. 

The  historian  may  well  pause  at  this  epoch 
^f  these  two  lives,  while  still  all  is  uncertain, 
while  yet  no  Fate  has  thrown  its  coming 
shadow  upon  either  of  these  royal  women. 
Passion  as  yet  had  not  entered  into  the 
field  as  an  active  agent;  where  it  existed 
it  was  kept  in  bounds  by  the  thousand  re- 
straints which  govern  a  mature  mind  and 
affect  a  great  position.  If  any  spectator 
had  essayed  the  perilous  gift  of  prophecy,  it 
would  probably  have  been,  according  to  the 
ordinary  rules  of  vaticination,  Elizabeth  who 
was  to  fall.  She  it  was  whose  politics  and 
purposes  were  colored  by  an  attachment  un- 
worthy of  her,  and  to  which  everybody 
abovt  her  believed  she  misht  have  succumbed 
at  any  moment.  She  might  have  married 
Leicester  any  day  of  all  those  days,  and  no- 
body would  have  been  surprised ;  and  she 
might  have  lived  to  find  out  nis  unworthiness, 
and  fall  into  dark  plots  for  ridding  herself 
of  him,  as  her  father  had  done.    The  Tower 


might  have  received  a  queen's  huisband  as  it 
had  received  a  king's  wife,  or  an  English 
Kirk-of- Field  might  have  blazed  up  into 
the.midnight  sky,  and  driven  the  world  wild 
with  horror.  All  this  might  have  been,  and 
probably  looked  like  enough  to  the  bystand- 
ers. While,  on  tte  other  hand,  Mary  of  Scot- 
land, a  sage  and  irreproachable  princess, 
might  have  chosen,  firom  the  highest  motives, 
the  most  likely  of  her  suitors,  and  reigned 
with  him,  knowing  no  delirium  of  either 
happiness  or  anguish.  Such  would  have  been 
the  likeliest  prognostication  —  for  the  sever- 
est wisdom  seemed  to  preside  over  the 
Scottish  Queen's  matrimonial  deliberations. 
She  would  have  married  the  mad  and  mel- 
ancholy Carlos  of  Spain,  and  the  thought 
of  it  drove  England  and  France  alike  into 
hysterics.  She  had  even  thoughts  of  marry- 
ing her  brother-in-law,  Charles  IX.,  should 
that  turn  out  to  be  the  best  arranf^ement. 
Prudence,  national  policy,  calm  reason,  was 
to  guide  this  marriage.  It  was  to  be  made 
on  the  soundest  principles;  inclination  and 
all  foolish  thoughts  of  personal  happiness 
being  sublimely  set  aside.  Mary  discussed 
even  the  Archdukes,  harmless  ancestors  of 
all  our  German  husbands,  with  majestic 
"equanimitv.  She  would  even,  perhaps,  have 
married  Leicester,  had  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  her  rights  come  with  him.  And 
there  was  another  Englishman  whom  it 
would  be  politic  for  her  to  marry  —  the 
long  lad  of  whom  Elizabeth  had  made  con- 
temptuous mention  —  and  who,  next  after 
Mary  herself,  had  the  best  hereditary  claim 
upon  the  English  throne.  Mary  discussed 
young  Darnley  along  with  her  Archdukes. 
And  he  was  more  near  at  hand,  and  could 
be  had  to  look  at,  which  doubtless  was  an 
advantage.  He  was  the  only  man  who 
could  strengthen  her  claim  upon  England, 
that  great  centre  of  her  desires,  and  union 
with  him  was  the  most  startling  menace 
which  could  be  given  to  Elizabeth.  All 
these  political  reasons  were  discussed  and 
made  apparent  before  the  arrival  of  the 
hero  on  the  scene ;  and,  up  to  this  time, 
every  step  Mary  had  taken,  every  project 
she  nad  made,  had  been  dictated  by  good 
sense  and  prudence.  Indeed,  it  would  be 
but  just  to  believe  that  it  was  more  than 
this  —  that  she  had  been  honestly  trying  to 
do  her  best,  with  ulterior  designs  no  doubt, 
but  such  as  were  no  shame  to  her,  and  that 
it  was  a  certain  sweet  influence  of  youth 
and  happiness  which  had  brightened  the 
air  about  Holy  rood,  and  conciliated  the 
nation.  She  had  no  stru^le  within  herself 
to  hamper  her.  The  adversaries  and  the 
conflicts  were  without,  and  did  not  daunt 
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her  brave  spirit.  Credit  has  been  given  her 
at  once  for  less  and  for  more  than  seems 
honestly  her  due.  She  was  not  a  perfect 
high-minded  heroine,  neither  was  she  an 
artful  and  sensual  witch.  She  was  very 
daring,  very  reckless,  very  inconsiderate,  and 
at  the  same  time  very  subtle,  wily,  and  fine. 
She  could  manage  everything  wisely  enou^rh 
but  her  own  passions,  which  exploded  in 
spite  of  her,  and  left  her  no  time  for  self-re- 
straint. Elizabeth,  on  the  contrary,  could 
manage  her  own  passions,  and  little  else,  at 
least  in  the  same  decree.  The  lesson  is  a 
trite  one,  but  yet  it  is  deeply  marked,  and 
gains  a  certain  picturesque  effect  from  the 
contrast  of  persons  —  wit,  ingenuity,  high 
intellectual  powers,  almost  genius,  sinking 
into  a  secondary  place  before  the  severe 
virtue  of  self-command,  the  chief  of  all  gifts 
to  one  who  has  to  command  others. 

But  Darnley  appeared,  and  the  scene 
changed.  Most  historians  seem  to  take  it 
for  granted  that  all  Mary's  sage  plans  were 
put  to  flight  by  her  sudaen  passion  for  this 
*'  long  lad ; "  fcut  there  seems  really  little 
foundation  in  fact  for  this  supposition.  She 
may  have  been  frantically  in  love  with  him 
according  to  the  received  idea,  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  nis  claims  had  been  discussed  along 
with  those  of  her '  other  suitors,  and  that, 
Don  Carlos  being  out  of  the  question,  the 
King  of  Franco,  or  rather  the  Queen - 
Mother  of  France,  indisposed  to  the  match 
with  Charles  IX.,  and  the  Archdukes 
not  worth  the  risk,  Darnley  was,  from 
Mary's  point  of  view,  her  most  likely  wooer. 
She  married  him,  perhaps  stimulated  there- 
to by  a  violent  personal  passion,  and  daring, 
when  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  it,  the 
opposition  of  Murray  and  his  party,  the 
fury  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  distquiet  of  all 
true  Protestants,  as  lightly  as  if  they  had 
forbidden  her  a  hunting  party  or  a  Court 
masque.  This  was  the  tide  in  the  affairs  of 
men  which  determined  her  fate.  It  had  a 
twofold  effect  upon  her.  It  changed  all 
her  political  relations,  withdrew  from  her 
her  wisest  councillor,  Murrajr ;  began  the 
conflict  for  death  and  life  with  Elizabeth 
which,  up  to  this  moment,  if  inevitable,  had 
not  fully  begun ;  and  threw  her  upon  the 
sympatliy  and  help  of  her  foreign  allies, 
always  a  perilous  position  for  a  sovereign, 
and  doubly  fo  to  the  sovereign  of  an  insular 
nation,  differing  in  so  many  and  such  com- 
plex ways  from  all  other  peoples.  And 
this  marriage  was  as  fatal  to  Mar^  in  her 
personal  existence  as  in  her  political.  It 
separated  her  for  ever  from  the  disengaged 
future  and  innocent  thoughts  of  youth. 
She  had  been,  to  all  public  certainty,  inno- 


cently adventurous,  naturally  light-hearted, 
doing  much  for  a  purpose,  and  a  great  deal 
without  a  purpose  —  a  spontaneous  woman 
on  the  whole,  committed  to  no  sort  of  tragi- 
cal conclusion.     When  all  the  world  is  still 
open  before  the  mind,  and  no  bond  of  fact 
limits  its  possibilities,  it  is  perhaps  easy  to 
be  innocent.    The  severe  test  of  a  *&xed 
destiny  and  established  life  was  naw  upon 
the  Scottish  Queen,  and  it  was  a  test  which 
she  could  not  bear.    For  a  short  time  her 
triumph,  her  activity,  the  rapid  movements 
and  joyful  vigour  natural  to  a  happj  out- 
set in  life,  are  conspicuous  in  her.     She 
springs  up  out  of  her  cotincil-chamber,  out 
of  her  deliberations,  with  a  burst  of  delight 
fnl  freedom  and  audacity.    Murray,  who,  by 
the  encouragement  of  Elizabeth,  had  taken 
up  arms  against  the  match,  was  driven  be- 
fore her  to  melancholy  rout  and  humiliation. 
She  pursued  him  to  the  English  border, 
herself  riding  at  the  head  of  her  irmy  with 
pistols  at  her  saddle-bow.    And  such  was 
her  force  of  action  and  new  spring  of  energy 
and  influence  that  everything  gave  way  to 
her.    With  her  commons  awed  into  aconi- 
escence,  her  nobility,  all  except  ^Te  exued 
earls  and  three  barons,  unanimous  in  sup- 
porting her,  and  France  and  Spain,  who 
were  united  in  nothing  else,  giving  her 
their  joint  approval,  Mary  fom>t  her  pru- 
dence, forgot  the  better  inspiration  which     > 
had  guided  the  beginning 'of  her  reign. 
With  her  victories  her  Catholic  zeal  rekin- 
dled.   Evervthing  seemed  possible  to  her 
in  the  first  nush  of  her  triumph.     She  re- 
called the  banished  bravo  Bothwell,  who  had 
already  touched,  as  it  were,  a  comer  of  her 
career,  and  commended  himself  to  her  as  a 
devoted  and   unscrupulous  follower.     She 
held  high  terms  with  Elizabeth,  and  insult-  0 
ed  her  envoy.    She  began  to  plan  the  re-es- 
tablishment of  Catholicism,  and  even,  with 
the  help  of  the  Pope  and  Spain,  an  assertion 
of  her  own  and  her  husband's  united  rights 
to  the  throne  of  England.     She  joined  the 
Catholic  League.  In  the  height  of  her  coor- 
age  and  confidence  she  even  dreamt  of  car- 
rying her  "  raid "  into  England  itself,  and 
dictating  terms  to  Elizabeth  at  the  gates  of 
London.     She  did  all  this  while  Elizabeth, 
alarmed  and  amazed,  had  been  only  taking 
into  consideration  what  to  do.   And  if  it  had 
so  happened,  in  the  course  of  Providence, 
that  Darnley  had  been  a  man  capable  of  re- 
taining Mary's  affections,  or  of  himself  ex- 
ercising any  influence  in  public  affairs,  with 
all  Catholic  Christendom  to  back  them,  and 
a  right  acknowledged  by  so  many  in  Engo 
land,  with  Mary's  rapid  thought  and  prompt 
action,  and  her  power  of  ifmuencing'  men, 
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it  is  impoBsfble  to  asj  what  the  difference  in 
the  history  of  our  island  and  the  fate  of 
oar  race  might  have  been. 

But  Mary  was  a  woman,  and  it  was  at 
this  point  that  individual  ill-fortune  stepped 
in  to  balk  all  her  brilliant  plans  and  defeat 
her  ambition.    There  is  one  chapter  in  the 
chronicles  of  hamanity  that  has  still  to  be 
written,  and  that  is  a  chapter  which  shall 
treat  of  the  influence  of  Fools  upon  history. 
If  it  should  ever  be  compiled  Dy  any  con- 
scientious writer,  the  character  of  Damley 
may  Iks  done  full  justice  to.    Mary  Stuart 
had  not  been  married  for  six  months  when 
she  found  that  she  was  ^*  sprighted  with  a 
fool"  —  "sprighted  and   angered    worse," 
she  might  hare  said,  and  indeed  did  say,  in 
action  at  least,  in  the  bitterness  of  her  dis- 
gust and  disappointment.    Darnley  impor- 
tuned her  for  the  crown  matrimonial,  as  a 
child  might  have  done  for  a  toy ;  he  revolt- 
ed her  by  his  evil  habits,  drinking,  and  vio- 
lence.   While  she  was  maturing  her  plans 
for  the  great  enterprises  she  was  about  en- 
tering upon,  the  foolish  ^onth,  instead  of 
sharing  her  counsels,  wearied  her  with  his 
personal   requirements.     She  turned  from 
him  with  a  disgust  and  disdain  as  natural 
to  her  lively  and  rapid  spirit  as  her  previ- 
ous love  had  been.     She  seems  to  have  in- 
tended him  no  harm,  and  done  nothing  posi- 
tively prejudicial  to  him ;  but  she  was  fairly 
launched  upon  the  new  career  inaugurated 
by  her  marriage,  and  in  the  midst  of  her 
many  engagements,   his    childish,  jealous, 
passionate  babble  wearied  and  wore  her 
out.     She  seems  to  hare  suffered  him  to  go 
his  own  way,  and  to  have  buried  herself 
more  and  more  in  her  plans,  in  all  of  which 
Rizzio,  her    secretary,    was    almost    more 
deeply  involved  than  herself     The  Queen, 
as  became  her  dignity,  made  no  sort  of  wail, 
so  far  as  the  public   were  aware,  over  the 
failure  she  had  made.    She  shunned  the  man 
who  was  unworthy  of  her  —  perhaps  show- 
ed her  dis'lain  as  such   a  woman  could  — 
perhaps  shot  at  him  those  poisoned   arrows 
of  irony  in  which  she  was  so  strong.     On 
one  occasion   at  least  "  she  left  the  place 
with  tears  "  afler  a  remonstrance  which  had 
been  ineffectual.     But  the  immediate  result 
of  her  disappointment  was  that  she  threw 
herself  more  and  more  into  the   affairs   of 
state,  and  the  projects  which  were  now  of 
such  magnitude  and  importance.     Rizzio  is 
said  to  have  been  in  the  pay  of  the  Pope  — 
he  was  certainly  her  adviser  in  all  the  steps 
she  took  towards  a  closer  alliance  with  the 
Catholic  Powers.     He  knew  all  her  secrets 
of  state,  and  could  follow  and  aid  her  in  her 
counaels.    To  seek  consoladoo  in  the  grand 


Catholic  conspiracy  of  the  age,  and  in  her 
own  private  designs  against  her  neighbour's 
crown,  when  the  society  of  the  fool  she  had 
so  rashly  married  became  bickening  and 
could  be  borne  no  longer,  was  perhips  as 
wise  a  thing  as  a  queen  could  have  done. 
But  of  all  the  brutal  forces  in  existence 
there  is  no  power  so  deadly,  no  opposition 
so  hopeless  to  encounter,  as  the  bhnd  pas- 
sion of  a  fool.  What  were  affairs  of  state, 
the  ambition  of  a  monarch,  or  the  excite- 
ment of  a  conspirator,  to  Darnley  in  his  in- 
significance ?  All  that  he  could  see  in  the 
business  which  absorbed  his  wife  was,  that 
it  was  business  in  which  a  man  aided  her. 
And  the  prosecution  of  the  design  which 
had  coloured  her  whole  life  appeared  to  the 
eyes  of  this  contemptible  boy  as  a  mere  pre- 
text, to  cover  her  wanton  inclinations. 
Thus,  in  the  very  step  which  secured,  as  she 
thought,  her  personal  independence  and  left 
her  free  to  defy  her  enemies,  Mary  had 
taken  her  first  step  towards  the  precipice.  * 
Her  marriage,  triumphantly  as  it  was  ac- 
complished, brought  with  it  all  her  misery, 
her  crimes  both  political  and  social,  her  pun- 
ishment, and  her  death. 

Rizzio  was  murdered,  as  all  the  world . 
knows,  in  his  mistress's  very  chamber,  cling- 
ing to  her  dress  and  demeaning  himself 
like  a  miserable  coward.  That  awful  night 
turned  Mary  Stuart*s  blood  to  gall.  It  was 
an  outrage  not  to  be  forgotten  or  forgiven. 
She  promised  her  unworthy  husband  in  her 
passion  that  she  would  never  rest  until  she 
had  given  him  as  sorrowful  a  heart  as  she 
had  at  that  moment.  And  with  the  mi- 
nutest fidelity  she  kept  her  promise.  From 
that  moment  the  tenor  of  her  life  changed 
—  the  Qneen  disappeared  in  any  large  po- 
litical sense.  She  put  ^aside  her  business, 
her  ambition,  her  hopes  and  claims.  A 
passionate  desire  for  revenue  took  possession 
of  her.  All  the  guile  of  the  Guises,  all  the 
crafl  which  she  had  been  legitimately 
enough  practising  in  the  former  part  of  her 
career,  suddenly  came  to  life  in  its  dark- 
est form  within  her,  and  with  all  the 
more  dread  intensity  that  it  was  di- 
rected not  on  pul>lic  but  on  personal  ends. 
She  was  an  outraged  woman,  an  insulted 
wife,  and  her  personal  affairs  came  upper- 
most in  this  moment  of  supreme  exaspera- 
tion. When  the  devil  taxes  possession  of 
a  soul  it  is  strange  if  instruments  be  not 
found  to  do  his  work,  and  worse  devils  still 
to  spur  him  on.  Mary  had  her  familiar  at 
her  elbow.  He  had  done  her  service  ere 
now  —  most  likely  ere  now  he  had  con- 
ceived for  her  the  violent  and  audacious 
passion  which,  to  a  woman  bound  to  such  a 
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futile  fool  as  Daroley,  must  have  had,  even 
in  its  guiltiness,  a  certain  terrible  refresh- 
ment and  renewing  power.     When  hevmii- 
erable  husband  brought  back  upon  her  the 
men  Ae  had  banished,  and  shut  her  up  in 
close  confinement  in  her  own  palace,  Both- 
well  .with  ready  wit  escaped  at  once  and 
prepared  to  do  her  active  service.     When 
vhe  too  escaped,  bowing  her  pride  to  the 
retolting  length  of  wooing  back  Darnley's 
affection,   Bothwell,   with  the    aid    of   his 
friends,  had  collected  an  army  for  her  sue- 
cour,  and  once  more  secured  her  triumph. 
He  kept  by  her  side  in  the  interval  that 
followed,   ever  bold,  ready,   and  devoted. 
He  had  been  her  ri^ht  hand  in  the  brilliant 
little  campaign  against  Murray  with  which 
her  married  life  commenced.     She  had  in- 
terfered in  arranging  a  marriage  for  him,  as 
ladies,  themselves  happily  married,  love  to 
do  for  such  favourites.     She  had  decked  his 
bride  as  Guenevere  decked  Enid.     And  he 
'in  return  had  been  her  most  watchful  and 
trustworthy  follower  ready  to  fight  or  lie,  or 
even  die,  for  her  should  occasion  offer.     He 
might  be  licentious^  uncultured,  even  brutal, 
though  authorities  are  by  no  means  unani- 
mous in  so  representing  him ;  but  at  least 
he  was  a  man,  and  Mary's  lot  had  been  to 
be  cursed  with  the  volatile  affection  of  a 
boyish   and  trifling  imbecile.    *'  In   fact,** 
says  Mr.  Burton,  in-  his  *  History  of  Scot- 
land,' "  but  for  the  crimes  which  paved  the 
way  to  the  conclusion,  the  union  of  Both- 
well  and  Mary  would  have  been  the  nat- 
ural winding-up  of  a  legitimate   romance. 
Remove    the    unpleasant    conditions    that 
both  were  married,  and  that  there  was  a 
husband' and  a  wife  to  be  got  rid  of  ere  the 
two  could  be  united,  substitute  honour  and 
virtue  for  treachery  and  crime,  and  here  are 
the  complete  elements  out  of  which  the  pro- 
vidence which  presides  over  romance  de- 
velops the  usual  happy  conclusion." 

Thus  the  gradual  approach  to  each  other 
of  these  two  fated  souls  was  not  so  unnat- 
ural as  many  people  have  supposed.  Mary 
began  to  love,  |)robably  for  tne  first  time  in 
her  life  —  for  her  attachment  to  Damley, 
if  she  was  in  reality  attached  to  him,  must 
have  been  little  more  than  a  ^assinz 
fancy.  Francis  of  France  had  been,  like 
Darnley,  a  l)oy  and  a  weakling.  The  men 
who  had  hitherto  mingled  deeply  in  her 
life  had  been  silken  personages  of  the  bower 
and  council-chamber.  Here,  for  the  first 
time,  was  a  man,  a  soldier,  ready  for  her 
sake  to  dare  everything,  not  battle  merely 
or  death,  but  crime  itself.  The  despicable 
Damley  did  all  he  could  to  emphasize  the 


and  that  of  Mary's  saviour  and  chief  cham- 
pion.    He  betrayed  his  associates,  informed 
upon  them,  like  a  dishonourable  coward,  and 
swore,  liar  that  he  was,  that  he  had  had  no 
share  in  Rizzio's  murder,  an  act  which  dif- 
gusted  his  friends,  and  scattered   bis  last 
supporters  from  his  side.    '*  He  passed  up 
and  down  his  lane,  and  few  durst  bear  him 
company."    He  fell  into  the  sullen  despair 
of  a  weak  nature,  having  nothing  but  futile 
reproaches    and    miserable  complaints  to 
make  to  the  woman  who  was  weary  to  death 
of  his  intolerable  presence.     And  fio4hwell 
was  bv,  ready  to  carry  out  whatsocTer  plan 
she  might  suggest  —  prompt  and  fearless  in 
her  (service,  knowing  no  scruples,  no  con-  * 
science,  no  duty,  except  to  his  queen.     She 
was  won  by  this  devotion,  as  was  not  onnat- 
ural ;  possibly  it  was  a  kind  of  comfort  to 
her  in  ner  disappointment  and  rage,  to  feel 
that  there  was  yet  one  man  in  the  world  who 
would  serve  her  as  man  had  nerer  served 
her  before,  and  who  loved  her  more  than 
honour  or  safety,  more  than  life  or  wife, 
more  than  his  own  soul.     The  casket  of  let- 
ters about  which  there  has  been  so  much 
discussion,  and  which,  if  they  are  gennine, 
prove  beyond  all  doubt  Mary's  compUcitj 
in  the  murder  of  Damley,  are  yet  in  an- 
other sense  her  pi^es  justificatives.    They 
provei  her  crime ;  but  they  prove  at  the  * 
same  time  the  profound  tragic  passion  whichf 
even  in  its  deepest  criminality,  has  some- 
thing sublime.     The  crime  even    witboat 
them  is  but  too  credible  —  but  the  bare  his- 
tory  fills  the  reader  with  horror  alone; 
whereas  he  will  be  hard-hearted  who  can 
read  these  letters  without  ati  infinite  mtj 
for  the  miserable  woman  so  wondernilly 
gifted,  so  fatally  doomed.     Crime  and  out- 
rage turned  her  aside  out  of  the  higher 
path  of  state  which  she  was  so  busily  pur- 
suing, into  personal  struggles  and  an  injured 
woman's  reven^ ;  and  by  crime  and  oat- 
rage  she  retaliated.    Henceforward  for  a 
time  the  story  leaves  the  high  places  of  hii^ 
tory.    France  and  Spain  and  the  Catholio 
League,  and  the  English  Succession,  fiMle 
off  from  the  lurid  skies.    Mary's  misery, 
Mary's  hatred,  Mary's  tragic  love  and  ach- 
ing heart,  as  if  she  were  a  peasant  girl^ 
whose  story  of  the  heart  was  all  her  story, 
become  the  only  things  to  see. 

While  this  terrible  brief  chronicle  pf 
marriage  and  murder  was  going  on  in  Scot- 
land, and  the  miserable  drama  began  to 
shape  itself  to  the  conclusion,  no  personal 
event  worth  noting  had  happei^d  to  Eliza- 
beth. Her  life,  though  rail  a£  so  many 
great  interests,  looks  tame  and  flat  by  the    . 


difference  between  his    wretched    person!  side  of  one  in  which  so  much  was  happening 
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—  a  difference  made  still  more  apparent  by 
the  contrast  between  the  rapid  movements 
and  quick  conclusions  of  Mary,  and  the 
slow,  Tacillating,  and  uncertain  action  of 
Elizabeth.  Perhaps  the  difference  lay  in 
character  alone;  perhaps  the  vaster  con- 
cerns with  which  Elizabeth  had  to  deal  im- 
Eeded  her  movements.  But  there  can  be 
ttle  doubt  that  the  comparison  between 
the  two  is  in  every  respect  to  the  advantage 
of  Mary.  Even  Froude  admits  that  though 
the  Queen  of  Scots  deceived  her  enemies, 
'*  she  had  never  betrayed  a  friend."  Eliza- 
beth's treachery,  on  the  contrary,  had  be- 
come clumsily  systematic.  A  certain  re- 
luctance to  tell  the  truth,  to  carry  out  any 
negotiation  to  a  distinct  and  faithful  end, 
seems  to  have  taken  possession  of  her. 
Her  conduct  at  the  time  of  Marv's  marriage 
was  as  miserable  and  discreditable  as  it 
is  possible  to  conceive.  She  encouraged 
Murray  and  his  followers  to  take  up  arms, 
keeping  them  hanging  on  in  wretched  sus- 
pense afler  they  had  done  so;  used  every 
subterfuge  to  avoid  keeping  her  promises, 
and  shifted  and  shuffled  as  it  is  scarcely 

Eoesible  to  imagine  a  woman  so  able  could 
ave  permitted  herself  to  do.  Her  mind 
alone,  without  any  asistance  from  the  moral 
qualities,  might  have  been  sufficient  to  prove 
to  her  the  utter  futility  of  her  wickedness  ; 
bat  such  was  not  the  case.  This  was  ap- 
parently her  theory  of  state-craft  to  post- 
pone to  the  last  possible  moment  every- 
thing she  had  to  do ;  to  encourage  and  lead 
others  into  mischief^  and  then  to  leave  them 
in  the  lurch  to  bear  ^e  htxmt  as  they  could  ; 
to  strike  covert  blows  at  her  enemies  when 
fallen,  and  miserably  to  disavow  them  when 
the  overthrown  were  raised  up,  and  the  un- 
saccessful  became  strong.  Such  was  Eliza- 
beth's **  way."  When  driven  to  extremity, 
she  adopted  the  mean  expedient  of  instruct- 
ing her  commander  on  the  borders  to  give  a 
little  niggardly  succour,  as  if  from  himself y 
to  the  Scots  lords  whom  she  had  beguiled 
into  dependence  on  her.  Now  and  then  she 
threw  them  secretly  a  dole  of  money  instead 
of  the  support  and  countenance  she  had 
promised,  and  then  denied  that  she  had 
done  so  to  the  French  ambassador,  whose 
assistance  she  sought  in  her  perplexity.  In 
short,  Elizabeth — 90  wise,  so  politic,  so 
great  a  sovereign  as  she  was —  behaved  her- 
self in  a  very  great  emergency  as  a  very 
•illy  woman  might  behave  in  a  household 
squabble,  through  which  she  hoped  by  man- 
agement to  steer,  with  a  fineer  in  every- 
body's pie,  vet  without  offending  any  one. 
So  deep  did  she  carry  her  treachery,  that 
after  Murray  had   been  hopelessly  routed 


by  Mary,  and  driven  from  the  kingdom, 
Elizabetii  concocted  a  highly  dramatic  scene, 
to  which  the  foreign  ambassadors  were  in- 
vited, to  see  her  receive  and  lecture  the 
fugitive  on  the  enormity  of  his  sin  in  rebel- 
ling against  his  soverei^.  It  was  rumoured, 
she  said,  that  she  had  instigated  or  encour- 
aged the  insurrection  in  Scotland.  She 
would  not  have  done  such  a  thing  to  be 
sovereign  of  the  universe.  All  this  Murray 
had  to  listen  to,  making  a  meek  little  pre- 
concerted speech  of  assent  and  submission. 
The  Queen  then  assured  the  ambassadors 
that  this  was  the  exact  truth,  and  as  such 
had  better  be  transmitted  to  their  respec- 
tive courts ;  and  with  her  own  hand  wrote 
to  Mary  wishing  her  sister  could  only  have 
been  present  to  have  heard  how  she  put  the 
rebellious  subject  down.  Anything  more 
ludicrous,  more  pitiful,  more  meanly  femi- 
nine, could  not  be  conceived.  One  seems  to 
hear  the  voluble  declaration  of  a  humble 
scandal-monger,  professing  to  have  given 
"  a  bit  of  her  mind "  to  the  third  party 
who  has  made  all  the  mischief  Of  course 
nobody  was  deceived.  But  the  consequence 
of  such  incidents  is,  that  whereas  Mary  is 
too  generally  allowed,  even  by  those  who 
take  her  part  romantically  in  the  darker 
portion  of  her  history,  to  have  been  full  of 
wile  and  witchcraft  and  polished  falsehood, 
she  is,  in  fact,  a  very  model  of  truth  by  the 
side  of  Elizabeth,  to  whom  in  every  emer^ 
gency  a  lie  seemed  to  have  presented  ^itself 
as  the  most  natural  weapoti. 

And  yet,  again,  the  doubtful  *  clouds  of 
her  policy,  and  the  still  darker  mysteries 
of  her  character,  break  and  open.  And 
this  strange  woman  once  more  appears  be- 
fore us,  surprised,  by  a  sudden  pang  of  na- 
ture, back  again  into  humanity,  into  a 
sphere  accessible  to  pity  and  tenderer 
thoughts.  Mary's  son  had  just  been  bom, 
and  the  proud  Scotch  messenger  carrying 
the  news  went  post-haste  to  Greenwich, 
where  the  English  Court  was,  to  tell  .Eliza- 
beth of  the  new  heir.  She  was  in  the  midst 
of  her  brilliant  Court,  probably  putting 
aside  care  for  the  moment,  and  trying  to  for- 
get her  troubles.  When  the  news  was  told 
a  sudden  pang  struck  her ;  she  fell  back  in 
her  chair,  and  hid  her  face  and  cried  out  in 
a  momentary  agony.  There  are  few  things 
in  histor/  more  pathetic  than  this  exclama- 
tion, wrung  out  of  her  heart  in  her  surprise 
and  sudden  bitter  sense  of  contrast.  ^'  The 
Queen  of  Scots  is  the  mother  of  a  fair  son, 
and  I  am  but  a  barren  stock,"  cried  the 
heart-struck  woman  —  an  exclamation  which 
no  one  who  has  ever  known  those  sudden 
pangs  of  self-pity  produced  by  an  unlobked- 
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for  contrast  can  hear,  even  over  the  calm 
distance  of  three  centuries,  without  a  thrill 
of  compassion. 

And  here  again  the  wonderful  contrast 
between  Elizabeth  as  a  queen   and  Eliza- 
beth as  a  woman  cannot  but  strike  the  ob- 
server.    She  was  false  to  every  principle  of 
honour  as  applied  to  her  public   conduct. 
Yet  she  held  for  years,  and  in  the  face  of 
countless  obstacles,  to  that  sacred  point  of 
honour    to    a    woman  —  the    impossibility 
of  marryins:  one  man  while  she  loved  an- 
other.    Whenever  her  throne  and  power 
were  more  than  usually  menaced,  she  made 
a  languid  fuss  about  matrimony,  and  pro- 
fessed to  be  winding  herself  up  to  the  pitch 
of  marrying  —  the   Archduke,  or  whoever 
else  might  be  in  auestion.     But  every  pre- 
tence which  could  justify  procrastination 
was  eai>erly  seized.     She  could  not  give  up 
her  love.      To   marry  him  —  though    she 
made  painful  pitiful  efforts  to  sound  every- 
body on  the  subject,  and' test  the  temper  of 
her  subjects  whether  thev  would  bear  it  — 
she  dared  not.     But  she  kept  faithful  to  him, 
in  spite  of  all   the  greater  questions  that 
were  involved.     She  displayed  the  highest 
truth  and  constancy  of  romance,  alon^  with 
I  the  most  thorough  dissimulation.     She  even 
took  pleasure  in  deception  in  public  mat- 
ters; while  in  this  greatest  personal  matter 
she  was    romantically,   fantastically    true. 
At  this  special  moment  of  the  infant's  birth, 
Elizabeth  had  many  special  causes  for  bit- 
ter neSs.     Not  to  say  tnat  the  ^one  thing  of 
all  others  which  she  detested  was  that  her 
relatives  —  possible  heirs  to  her  crown  — 
should  marry  and  multiply  while  she  did 
not,  —  tlic  mere  tact  that  Mary  had  a  son 
increased  her  popularity  at  once  tenfold. 
What  the  nation  wanted  was  an  heir ;  and 
here  was  a  woman  who  had  proved  herself 
capable   of  (i;iving  to  the   nation   what  it 
wanted.     What  had  Mary  done  that  she 
should  have  all  these  advantages  ?  —  that  to 
her  should  be  given  to  marry  the  man  she 
had  ctiosen  to  marry,  and  to  produce  the 
child  whom  it  was  so  necessary  to  produce  ? 
Providence  itself  seemed  in  the  league  with 
the  fairer,  younger,  bolder  rival,  who  was 
but  waiting  the  earliest  favourable  oppor- 
tunity, not  80  much  of  succeeding  as  of  de- 
throning Elizabeth*    The  ominous  Catholic 
League   was   rising  like  a  great    shadow 
across  the  Channel  —  her  quick-witted  and 
daring  enemy  lay  in  wait  across  the  Border. 
No  man  could  tell  when  these  forces  might 
join  —  when   the  disaffected  half  of  Eng- 
land might  rise  —  when  the  legitimate  Cath- 
olic   queen,   with    her    invaluable    infant, 
might  ride  to  the  gates  of  London  as  she 


had  threatened,  and  sweep  away  into  prison 
or  overthrow  the  illegitimate  Proteetaat, 
who  was  but  a^  barren  stock.  These  were 
the  thoughts  that  moved  Elizabeth.  She 
did  not  Know  that  Providence,  which  A% 
thus  upbraided,  was  about  to  work  for  her 
in  the  most  appalling  and  traeic  way ;  that 
the  days  had  come  which  cliaii(|^a  Marr 
Stuart's  career,  hitherto  so  promiaing  and 
successful,  and  set  horror  and  fear,  instead 
of  hope  and  expectation,  to  be  the  attend* 
ants  of  her  life. 

The  story  of  Darnley's  murder  is  too  well 
known  to  require  re-description  here — if 
indeed  such  a  repetition  would  not  be  pf^ 
sumptuous  in  presence  of  Mr.  Burton's  cnear 
and  vivid  narrative,  and  the  wonderftdlj 
impressive  picture  given  by  Mr.  Fronde. 
We  know  of  no  corresponding  oTent  in 
history.    Murders  there  have  been  enoiu^ 
in  all  ages,  and  conspiracies  of  as  unmiti- 
gated blackness;    but  anything  in¥ol?iiig 
such  a  rush  and  whirl  of  human   pasaioa 
has  but  rarely  occurred  on  this  generally 
temperate  earth.    The  act  itself —  the  pale 
figure  of  the  unhappy  boy,  on  whom  hit 
death,  and  that  alone,  throws  a  certain  in- 
terest —  altogether  fades  before  the  amai- 
ing  tragical  excitement  with  which  posteri- 
ty for  all  these  years  has  looked  baoK  upon 
the  miserable  woman  who  was  the  intpira" 
tion,  the  prize,  and  the  victim  of  this  extra- 
ordinary crime.-    For  our  own  part,  ire  fiad 
it  difficult  to  realize  even  the  manner  of  in- 
telligence which  can  conclude  Mary  to  be 
innocent    If  she  was  innocent,  her  entire 
nature  was  changed,  and  her  position  be- 
comes not  the  awfiil  and  tragic  position 
which  has  since  enthralled  the  worlo,  but  a 
contemptible  and  unintelligible  leoondarj 
place,  as  alien  to  her  nature  as  in  contra- 
diction  of  all  the  facts  of  the  terrible  itorj. 
For  those  who  recognize  only  the  black  and 
white,  the  absolutely  bestial  and  absolutely 
angelic,  in  human  nature,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  take  up  this  poor  hypothesis;  bvl 
for  every  observer  who  appreeiates  the  in- 
finite  complexities  of  the  heart,  no  sneh 
begging  of  the  question  can  be  satisfactorj. 
Mr.  Burton  has  wisely  constracted  his  nar^ 
rative  without  reference  to  the  contents  of 
the  famous  casket  of  letters  —  so  did  tiba 
Lords,  who,  after  their  pause  of  hamtf 
were  driven  to  arms  in  defence  of  justice, 
and  in  vindication  of  the  insulted  and  oat- 
raged  country;  but  few  people  can  read 
the  clear,  dispassionate,  and  candid  ezaan- 
nation  given  by  the  historian  of  these  lelp 
ters,  when  he  comes  to  the  period  of  their 
discovery,  without    feeling    at    once   the 
strength  of  their  internal  CTidence,  and  the 
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wonderful  light  they  tbrow  upon  a  heart  eous  self-excuses,  pathetic  protestations  that 
and  spirit  dnven  onward  by  such  a  force  of  she  hates  herself  for  it,  yet  it  is  all  for  her 
passion  as  —  hideous  as  its  consequences  lover's  sake. 
were  —  can  scarcely  exist  save  in  connec- 
tion with  a  certain  grandeur  of  soul  We  "I  must  go  forward,"  8he  says,  "with  my 
liave  said  they  are  the  pieces  justificativet  odious  purpose.  You  make  me  dissemble  so 
on  which  Mary's  reputation  rests.  Per-  ^^^  *bat  I  abhor  it,  and  you  cause  me  to  do  the 
hapathis  is  too  bold  a  statement;  yet  if  ?®^^  ^^f  *'■^^*^^  If  it  were  not  to  obey  you 
thire  be  any  pity,  if  there  be  any  softening,  \^^  rather  ^^e  than  do  it ;  my  heart  bleeds  at 
if  any  apoloji^can  be  for  an  act  so  hideous,  ^^^^  „^  ^^  ^j„j^n  ^^  ^^  fo,  this,"  she  adds, ' 
here  IS  her  awful  plea.  J?  or  ourselves,  we  ^jt^  ^  ^^^^  woman's  instinct,  "you  yourself 
confess  that  our  mterest  in  Mary,  apart  from  are  the  cause  of  it ;  for  my  own  private  revenge 
the  national  prejudice  of  all  true  Scots,  is  I  woald  not  do  it  to  him.  Seeing,  then,  that  to 
£>anded  more  upon  this  extraordinary  self-  obey  you,  my  dear  love,  I  spare  neither  honour, 
rerelation  than  on  any  other  point  in  her  conscience,  hazard,  nor  greatness,  take  it,  I 
history.  Mr.  Froude,  though  he  loves  not  pray  you*  in  good  part.  Look  not  at  that  wo- 
Mary,  is  almost  touched  by  these  wonder-  °»an  whose  false  tears  should  not  be  so  much 
fy  documents.  He  says  that  one  of  them  "T^"^^  "f  ^\  *T  *"^  ^*?!*^*°  i  ^*  T  T^-n 
".could  have  been  invented  only  by  a  ge-  ^Sl?H'::::i'L^3tV-^^^^^^^^ 
mus  equal  to  that  of  Shakespeare,"  and  hi^^er  me.  God  forgive  me,  and  God 
that  thev  occasionally  reach  "  that  strange  give  you,  my  only  love,  the  happiness  and  pros- 
point  where  the  criminal  passion  of  a  wo-  perity  which  your  humble  and  faithful  friend 
man  becomes  almost  virtue  in  its  utter  self-  desires  for  yon.  She  hopes  soon  to  be  another 
abandonment."  On  Mr.  Burton,  though  thing  to  you.  It  is  late.  I  would  write  to  you 
our  readers  are  aware  he  is  very  far  from  forever ;  yet  now  I  will  kiss  your  hand  and 
being  a  sentimental  historian,  they  produce  cn^" 

a  similar  effect*  .       .     ,     i 

Still  more  touching  is  the  letter  written 

•*  Nowhere  else,  perhaps,"  he  says,  "  has  the  just  before  her  marriage,  which  we  add  be- 

eonflict  of  the  three  passions,  love,  jealousy,  and  low,  •  and  in  which  it  is  apparent  that  the 
hatred,  been  so  powerfully  stamped  in  utterance. 

Somewhat  impoverished  thouflrn  it  may  be  in  ..  .,,,                   «,  „           j         *       v..^^^ 

*\^  ^u^  ^c  ^  ^r.^i ^A'              u        L    ^il  ♦  "MoHaiEUR,  — Si  I'ennay  de  voBtfft  absence, 

the  echo  of  a  foreign  medium,  we  have  here  the  eelai  de  vostre  oibli,  la  craintS  da  dangier  tant  pro- 

reality  of  that  which  the  masters  of  fiction  have  mis  d'un  chaoan  a  vo«tr«   tant    ayme   pertonne 

tried  in  all  ages  with  more  or  less  success  to  p^uventmeconsoller.je  vouseDlesseaJuger;  veule 

imitate       Thev  harft   nfrivAn    in    atrSn    (vmio*  malhear  que  mon  crael  sort  et  conttnuel  malheur 

l?Jlt.  ;.f  kITo/       il!     "i  ®'^.  ^^    *^!P.    ^^i  m'avolent    promts,  a  la    suite  des   infortunes  et 

events  of  broad,  vulgar,  offensive  qualiues,  and  eraintes  tant  recentes  qu«  pa88e8,dc  plat  longue 

to  excite  sensations  which  approach  to  sympa-  inain  lea  quelles  touh  scaves.  If  ais  pour  tout  cela  Je  ne 

thy  with  human   imperfectibns.     And  indeed  vout  accuwrai  ni  de  pen  de  souvenance,  nl  de  p«u  d« 

the.e  letter.  ,dr  from  their  .ery  foundation  the  J«'5ru"/;SI'i"«'r  d"."r.  ttTe^rmCSnTy^'Sln 

sensations  wnicn  tragic  genius  endeavours  to  randue  vostre  que  ce  qu'll  voui  plalBt  m'est  agrea- 

aroufle.     We  cannot,  in  reading  them,  help  a  ble;  ctsont  met  pvntes tant  Tolonterementauxvos« 

touch  of  sympathy,  or  it  may  be  compassion.  *'«  a«ubjeotet,  que  je  reulx  pre«uppo»er  qui  tout  oe 

€n.r  tkA  tAtltUK  lL>'n^\i..;,^»  i« .k     *          I  Que  vient  de  vout  procede  non  par  aulcune  det  caus- 

ior  the  gifted  being  dnven  m  upon  the  torrent  J,  desutdlctet,  aint  pour  telle?  qui  sont  justet  et 

of  relentless  pauions,  even  though  the  end  to  rainonnablet,  et  telles  qui  Je  desire  moymetme ;  qui 

which  she  dnfts  is  the  broakimr  of  Uie  hiirhest  •«*  Pordre  qui  m'aves  promis  de  prendre  tiual  pour 

lawa   human  and  dlvini» '»  la.seurte  et  honorable  service  du  twl  soubtlen  de 

laws,  numan  ana  oivme.  ^^  ^.^  ^^^     ,  ^^^,  ^^  ,^  ^^^^  conserver,  et  sum  le- 

queljene  detlre  que  breve  mort;  or  ett  pour  vous 


If  such  is  the  feeling  of  a  writer  so  self-    tetmolgner  oombien  humblement   tout   vot  com- 
controlled  and  un^ntimental.  w  much  more   S^SeTho«i^7.rT.rtTi':tlr.««t  II  chlrf.Vn" 


this  testimony  from  him.     It  is,  as  Mr.  Bur-  ^o""  »y  J«  lette.  Je  vout  envoie  antepulcre  depierre 

*fxn  a>.lTr  »/>.»#•  ^.,#   ^U^^t  l^lwv^lku  ♦!.•*  durc. peluct du  uolr,  sem«  de  laTmes  ct  dt  otgemeuts. 

ton  ably  points  out,  almost  impossible  that  Lapi^re  Je  la  compare  a  moa  cueurqul  comm* 

they  could  have  been  invented.    Buchanan,  luy  est  talle  en  un  tear  tombeau,  ou  receptacle  de 

who  has  bern    accused    of   it,  is   evidently  vot  oommandemeutt,  etsur  tout  de  vostre  nom  et 

.      .  II       /.  \.     iv   \    f     ^"*>*j  memoire,  qui  y  tont  enclos  comme  met  chevealx  en 

quite  incapable  ot  any  sui-h  enort  of  genius,  u  bagne,  pour  Jamait  n*en  sortir  que  la  mort  ne 

His  Dcteclio  paints  everything  in  downright  vo"«  permet  fatre  tropbee  de  met  ot ;  comme  la 

black,  earthly,  .^nsual.  «id' devilish.  *In  ^SZ:i>V^.Zr^l''^il^.^''JL:^:irA^. 

the  letters  themselves,  in  the  very  midst  of  touh  en  letter  let  oi  poor  memoir  de  vostre  victoire 

the  ,.roI,M,g.^  description  of  her  treach.r.  •'.JLTuS^^iSnT^.  nombr.,  In.l  .on.  I.. 

0U9  Visit  to  Darnley,  Mary  breaks  into  pit-  erslntn  de  voos  deplalr;  1m  plean  de  voatrc  ib- 
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man  for  whom  she  bad  made  such  terrible 
sacrifices  did  not  even  repay  her  witb  love 
and  constancy.  She  was  indeed,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, as  wretched  with  a^  without  this 
miserable  villain,  passionately  as  she  loved 
him  —  a  result  which,  perhaps,  was  to  be 
expected.  There  was  no  comfort  for  her 
after  she  had  once  taken  the  awful  step. 
A  whirl  of  passion  and  horror  sweeps  up 
all  the  incidents  of  this  wonderful  crisis  into 
one.  It  is  like  a  lurid  mist,  through  which 
the  fatal  explosion  of  the  Kirk-of-Field  — 
the  midnight  cries  of  vengeance  in  the  Ed- 
inburgh streets  —  the  dumb  pause  of  baffled 
justice  and  paralysed  power  —  the  incredi- 
ble marriage,  with  all  its  accessories  of 
shame — the  Queen's  elaborate  public  ex- 
planations, her  pretended  abduction,  her 
real  flight,  the  transports  of  her  love,  and 
the  cries  of  her  disappointment,. —  mingle 
in  one  wild  confusion.  Even  at  the  mo- 
ment when  she  has  attained  her  object,  she 
is  heard  to  weep,  and  ask  for  a  knife  to  kill 
herself  Dreadful  and  heart-rending  is  the 
picture ;  but  it  is  grand  only  because  it  is 
guilty  —  because  this  frenzy  of  hope  and 
despair,  this  wild  struggle  against  the  im- 
possible, is  the  very  climax  of  life  to  the 
chief  actor  —  because  she  has  set  her  heart 
on  the  cast,  and  has  staked  everything  — 
name,  fame,  innocence,  existence,  salvation. 
A  white  angelic  victim,  sacrificed  to  a  vil- 
lain's plots  and  passions,  naturally  interests 
all  gentle  and  unsophisticated  souls.  But 
to  represent  Mary  Stuart  in  this  light,  is  to 
take  away  everything  that  is  characteristic, 
everything  that  is  unique,  out  of  the  mag- 
nificent but  baleful  picture.  Innocence  has 
little  to  do  with  such  grand  tableaux  of  his- 
tory. She  is  grand  in  her  pasjpon,  in  her 
struggle,  in  her  self-abandonment,  in  her 
guilt. 

This  marrellous  and  breathless  tale  natu- 
rally takes  the  colour  out  of  the  calm  pro- 
gress of  affairs  in  England  and  Elizabeth's 
unprogressire    life.    Not  that  these  were 

acnse  ct  Ig  deplafflir  dc  ne  pouTour  est  re  en  eflet  ex- 
terieur  vostre  comme  je  suys  sans  fatut^He  de  cueur 
etd^esprit;  et  a  bon  droit  qoand  mes  mcrltes  seront 
trop  plus  erandfl  que  de  la  plus  parfayte  que  Jamais 
feut.  et  telle  que  Je  desire  estre ;  et  mettray  peine  en 
condition  de  contrefair  pour  dig^nemont  estre  em- 
ployee souhs  vostre  domination.  Resents  la  done 
mon  seul  bion  (>n  aussi  bonne  part  comme  avecquos 
extreme  JoieJ'ay  fiiit  vostre  mariage  quljusque  cc- 
lol  de  nos  corps  en  public  ne  sortira  de  mon  sein, 
comme  merque  de  tout  ce  que  J'ay  ou  espere  ni  de- 
sire de  felicitc  en  ce  mondc.  Orcraij^nant  mon  cueur 
de  vous  ennuyer  autant  a  lire  que  Je  me  plaise  dcs- 
crlr,  Je  flniray,  apres  vous  avoir  baise  les  mains 
d'aussl  jH'nnde  afTection,  uui  Je  prie  Dieu  o  le  seul 
soubtien  de  ma  vie  vous  la  donner  Ionise  et  heu- 
reuse,  et  a  moy  vostre  bonne  grace  comme  le  seul 
Men  que  Jo  desire  et  a  quoy  Je  tends."  —  MSS.  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  vol.  11.  No,  06.    Rolls  House. 
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calm  in  themselves.  No  doubt,  many  thines 
were  going  on  in  England,  of  equal,  it 
might  be  even  of  superior,  importance  in 
the  history  of  the  world  —  settlements  of 
many  weighty  matters,  which  still  tell  upon 
our  actual  life.  But  the  great  tragedy  so- 
in^  on  in  Scotland  was  for  the  moment  uie 
point  to  which  the  eyes  of  Christendom 
were  directed.  Horror  and  amazement 
filled  the  mjpds  of  men.  And  other  sove- 
reigns and  other  nations  —  England  and 
Elizabeth  pfhicipally,  who  were  uie  nearest 
and  most  mterested — became,  as  it  were, 
for  the  moment  spectators  of  this  wonderfhl 
outburst  of  human  passion.  It  cannot  be 
said,  however,  that  Elizabeth  treated  her 
rival  in  any  ungenerous  way.  She  was 
stunned,  like  everybody  else,  by  the  catas- 
trophe —  but,  perhaps  disgusted  by  the  ex- 
travagance of  dissimulation  into  which  her 
last  tampering  with  the  Scotch  Lords  had 
led  her,  she  refused  to  interpose,  aad  con- 
tented herself  with  offering  her  advice  to 
Mary  in  such  terms  as  became  their  rela- 
tionship and  her  maturer  age.  When,  how- 
ever, the  short  fever  of  the  marriage  with 
Bothwell  had  come  to  an  end,  when  Mary, 
for  the  fir^t  time  unsuccessful  in  the  field, 
had  been  compelled  to  yield  to  the  Lords, 
to  part  with  her  villanous  husband,  and  to 
yield  herself  up  to  the  tender  mercies  of  her 
outraged  subjects,  Elizabeth's  conduct  came 
to  be  of  the  most  equivocal  character.  She 
plead  so  hotly,  so  fiercely,  so  pertinacioushr 
for  her  sister's  liberation,  that  Mary's  lite 
had  aU  but  paid  the  penalty  of  her  impetu- 
osity. It  was  tl^e  first  time  the  Scottish 
Queen  had  been,  so  to  speak,  in  Elizabeth's 
power ;  and  had  she  kept  silent,  and  al- 
lowed events  to  take  their  course,  it  would 
have  been  all  that  the  beautifhl  culprit 
could  have  expected' from  her.  Tet  all  at 
once  we  see  her  becoming  Mary's  advocate 
to  such  a  point  of  fervour  as  almost  to  drive 
the  Lords  to  do  their  utmost  against  their 
Queen,  by  way  of  showing  their  independ- 
ence of  Elizabeth's  counsels.  There  were 
people  found  to  assert  that  the  English 
Queen  exerted  herself  with  this  intent  —  a 
hypothesis  of  which  there  is  no  proof.  What 
her  motive  was,  was  hidden  in  the  depths 
of  her  own  spirit.  It  misht  be  that  a  secret 
longing  to  see  the  rival,  the  successor  who 
had  80  long  and  sadly  troubled  her,  cat  off 
at  once  in  so  just  a  wav  without  any  re- 
sponsibility of  hers,  might  have  consciously 
or  unconsciously  moved  Elizabeth  —  an  idea 
not  at  all  out  of  keeping  with  her  cbaracier ; 
or  it  might  be  simply  that  her  creed  about 
the  sacredness  of  princes  was  her  motive  m 
her  fervent  championship.      Anyhow  she 
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pressed  the  point  sohotlj,  that  she  had  to 
De  prayed  tor  Mary's  sake  to  desist  If, 
however,  her  motive  was  sach  as  malicious 
critiirs  said,  the  result,  thouj^h  delayed  for 
yearn,  was,  after  all,  according  to  her  wish- 
es. For  it  was  Elizabeth's  eager  interces- 
sion on  her  behalf  which  tempted  the  fugi- 
tive to  throw  herself  upon  the  cloubtful  hos- 
pitality of  England,  when,  after  her  ro- 
mantic escape  from  Lochleven  and  mo- 
mentary stand  against  her  enemies,  she 
finally  fled  after  the  battle  of  Langside. 
Elizabeth,  who  had  more  than  once  tempted 
the  Scots  Lords  *in to  humiliation  and  ruin 
by  fair  words  and  promises  of  support,  thus 
played  a  similar  game  with  Mary.  She 
sever  seems  to  have  intended  to  give  real 
aid  to  either  party ;  and  when  they  threw 
themselves  upon  her  generosity  and  her  prom- 
ises, the  process  of  undeceiving  them  was  a 
sharp  and  bitter  one.  Murray  had  but  late- 
ly feu  the  smart  in  its  most  poignant  shape; 
bat  even  Murray's  experience  was  nothing 
to  that  of  the  fugitive  Queen,  who  went 
for  a  shelter  and  protection,  and  found  a 
judge,  a  prison,  ana  death  at  the  end. 

rerhapa  the  severity  of  Elizabeih's  pro- 
ceedings was  quicken^  by  the  fact  that  the 
north  of  England,  still  larj^y  Catholic,  re- 
ceived the  beautiful'  fugitive  with  enthusi- 
asm. More  than  a  year  had  elapsed  since 
the  murder  of  Damiey ;  and  in  a  year  peo- 
ple foi^et  many  things,  especially  such 
things  as  have  happened  out  of  their  imme- 
diate ken.  And  the  Cumberland  gentle- 
men showed  signs  of  utter  subiugation  to 
this  unlooked-for  visitor.  This  had  been  all 
along  the  bugbear  of  Elizabeth's  life.  She  had 
known  that  it  would  be  so.  Since  the  moment 
when  the  young  widow  of  France  had  asked 
permission  to  pass  through  England,  it  had 
been  Elizabeth's  policy  to  keep  so  danger- 
ous a  visitor  out  of  her  kinofdom.  And  now, 
with  the  great  crime  in  which  she  was  in- 
▼olved  h^f-forgotten,  and  with  all  the  in- 
terest and  romance  of  her  misfortunes  sur- 
rounding her,  here  she  was,  in  the  most  dan- 
gerous district,  holding  a  kind  of  sudden 
court,  and  witching  all  men  who  approached 
her.  What  but  sure  guard  and  strong  bars 
should  kt'ep  such  a  danger  in  check  ?  So 
far  as  Elizabeth  herself  was  concerned  she 
would,  Mr.  Froude  thinks  (thoui»h  her  pro- 
fessions are  the  only  p  oof  of  this,  and  no- 
body better  than  Mr.  Froude  knows  what 
her  professions  wcra  worth),  have  received 
the  stranger  in  her  own  court,  an<l  treated 
her  as  a  sifter.  But  her  advisers  were  of  a 
wiser  opinion ;  and  it  was  ruled  that  she 
could  not  be  received  by  Elizabeth  until 
she   had  proved  her  innocence.     Various 
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conditions  were  suggested,  various  half-bar- 
gains made,  in  the  beginning  of  her  impris- 
onment. And  among  other  emissaries  sent 
to  her  was  Sir  Francis  Knolly's,  who  has 
left  the  following  remarkable  account  of  the 
woman  with  whom  he  was  thus  called  upon 
to  deal ;  — 

"  This  lady  and  princess  is  a  notable  woman. 
She  seemeth  to  regard  no  ceremonious  honour 
besides  the  acknowledgment  of  her  estate-roy- 
al. She  showeth  a  disposition  to  speak  much, 
to  be  bold,  to  be  pleasant,  to  be  very  familiar. 
She  showfth  a  creat  desire  to  be  avenged  of 
her  enemies.  She  shows  a  readinesi  to  expose 
herself  to  all  perils  in  the  hope  of  victory.  She 
desires  much  to  hear  of  hardiness  and  valiancy, 
commending  by  name  all  approved  hardy  men 
of  her  country,  although  they  be  her  enemies  ; 
and  she  concealeth  no  cowardice,  even  in  her 
friends.  The  thing  she  most  thirsteth  after  is 
victpry ;  and  it  seemeth  to  be  indifferent  to  her 
^  have  her  enemies  diminished  either  by  the 
sword  of  her  friends,  or  by  the  liberal  promises 
and  rewards  of  her  purse,  or  by  divisions  and 
quarrels  among  themselves.  So  that,  for  vic- 
tory's sake,  pain  and  pleaiure  seem  pleasant 
unto  her,  and  in  respect  of  victory,  wealth  and 
all  things  seem  to  her  contemptible  and  vile. 
Now,  what  is  to  be  done  with  such  a  lady  and 
princess,  or  whether  such  a  princess  and  lady 
be  to  be  nourished  in  onr  bosom,  or  whether  it 
be  good  to  halt  or  dissemble  with  such  a  lady, 
I  refer  to  your  judgment.  The  plainest  way  is 
the  most  honourable,  in  my  opinion." 

"  The  thing  she  most  thirsteth  after  is  vie-. 
tory."  These  words  show  a  clearer  in<«ight 
into  Mary's  character  than  is  otYen  to  be 
met  in  the  observations  of  contemporaries. 
Knollys,  it  is  apparent,  had  been  profound- 
ly impressed  with  the  power  and  vigour 
and  courage  of  the  woman  whom  he  was 
sent  to  lei^ture  and  threaten;  and  perhaps 
of  all  points  in  her  character  this  wonderful 
power  of  continuance  and  self  renovation 
IS  one  of  the  most  remarkable  She  had 
passed  through  the  whirlwind  and  the  fire. 
Passion  such  as  few  can  feel  had  rent  her 
very  soul,  and  the  awful  stamp  of  murder 
haii  touched  her  brow.  The  tragedy  had 
been  played  to  its  end,  the  floor  had  been  « 
heaped  with  slain.  Nemesis  had  come 
forth  in  her  sternest  aspect,  and  the  curtain 
had  fallen  —  when  lo  !  but  one  year  after, 
the  heroine  has  taken  up  her  life  a;;ain,  and 
bursts  out  of  the  clouds  as  fair,  as  fascinat- 
ing, as  full  of  untamable  force  and  vitali- 
ty, as  if  these  thinjrs  had  been  a  dream. 
But  a  year,  and  Bothwell  had  disappeared 
like  a  mist  from  her  path.  He  had  been 
master  of  her  very  soul  and  fate  —  the  part- 
ing from  him  had  driven  her  almost  mad ; 
122 
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yet  but  a  few  months'  seclusion  in  the  soli- 
tude of  Lochleven,  a^d  light  has  come  back 
to  her  eyes,  and  courage  to  her  heart.  Her 
after-life  is  that  of  a  woman  who  has  sur- 
Tived  herself.  And  a  certain  sense  of  cold 
and  self-sufficing  power  lying  underneath  that 
volcano  comes  over  us  as  we  gaze.  To  live 
on  for  years  after  the  tragedjr  was  over,  to 
carry  with  her  for  half  a  lifetime  the  recol- 
lection of  Darnley's  sickbed,  of  Bothwell*s 
embrace,  and,  after  all  and  over  all,  still  to 
thirst  for  victory  1  No  poet,  even  the  high- 
est, dared  invent  such  a  character.  .  It 
stands  before  us  almost  awful  in  the  vitality 
which  nothing  can  impair. 

The  story  of  Mary's  captivity,  with  all  its 
attendant  schemes  and  intrigues,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  impress  into  our  limited  space.  The 
circumstances  of  her  case  are  quite  enough 
to  prove,  even  had  no  actual  results  en- 
cumbered the*  record,  how  dangerous  an  in- 
mate she  was.  A  large  number  of  the  En- 
glish peers,  so  far  as  any  conception  of  true 
loyalty  was  possible  to  them  at  all,  were 
more  loyal  to  her  than  to  their  actual  sov- 
ereign. She  set  the  imagination  of  the 
young  aglow,  and  exercised  upon  the  com- 
mon people  that  vague  witchery  which 
beauty,  misfortune,  a  gracious  presence, 
and  a  romantic  story,  have  over  all  uncul- 
tured intelligences.  She  was  Elizabeth's 
natural  heir,  always  a  difficult  position ;  and 
Scotland  itself,  her  native  kingdom,  was, 
and  had  been  at  all  times,  but  a  secondary 
object  with  her  in  comparison  with  England. 
Even  the  last  and  worst  threat  to  a  woman, 
the  threat  of  publishing  her  guilt  to  the 
world,  scarcely  could  move  her  to  give  up 
her  claim  to  that  succession  which  had  been 
the  leading  idea  of  all  her  life.  That  she 
carried  on  incessant  conspiracies  with  ev- 
erybody who  could  be  tempted  to  conspire, 
at  first  with  the  most  triumphant  hope  and 
confidence,  being  yet  young  and  of  unbrok- 
en courage,  afterwards  by  fits  and  starts, 
with  failing  assurance,  yet  still  a  spirit 
ready  to  stick  at  nothing,  cannot  be  disput- 
ed even  by  her  warmest  partisans.  The 
sight  is  one  which  must,  merely  as  an  exhi- 
bition of  human  vigour  and  indomitable 
will,  strike  every  beholder  with  a  certain  i 
amazed  admiration.  With  such  awful  mem- 
ories lying  behind  her,  with  victims  falling 
for  her  love  almost  at  every  step  she  takes, 
with  the  prospect  before  her  of  ever  and 
ever  a  gloomier  prison,  perhaps  a  scaffold, 
her  infinite  activity  of  mmd,  her  brave  spir- 
it, her  unbounded  resources,  never  fail. 
When  one  attempt  has  been  quenched  in 
blood,  on  the  morrow  she  is  as  ready  to  try 
again  as  if  the  deadly  game  she  was  playing 


was  but  a  summer  sport  interrupted  by  a 
chance  shower.  Nor  can  any  just  SFpectator 
blame  the  captive,  unless  it  be  for  a  certain 
indifiference  to  the  blood  shed  in  her  caoae, 
and  the  misery  made  by  her  coontlessconspir- 
acies,  which  w|ks  not  actual  indifference  atler 
all,  so  much  as  the  unconscious  velocity  witii 
which  such  a  spirit,  set  like  a  planet  in  its  or- 
bit, rushes  on  by  nature  through  the  rustling 
vacancy  of  space.  She  was  not  callous  to  toe 
lost  heads  and  aching  hearts  that  fell  on  ber 
way,  but  her  career  was  too  impetnous  to 
leave  her  much  time  for  mourning.  It  was 
natural  that  she  should  struggle  for  what 
she  conceived  to  be  her  rights.  The  one 
dreadful  episode  in  her  life  which  hangs  like 
a  persistent  shadow  over  her  memory,  and 
recurs  naturally  to  every  mind  when  Mary's 
name  is  named,  did  after  all  occupy  little 
more  than  a  year  of  that  busy  and  full  ex- 
istence; and  there  seems  every  reason  to 
believe  that  it  held  a  much  less  important 
place  i^  Mary's  .memory  than  it  does  in 
ours.  Consciences  were  robust  in  those 
days,  add  the  conscience  of  the  Queen  of 
Scots  was  perhaps  even  more  than  usaally 
robust  It  seems  to  have  glided  natnralfy 
off  her  memory,  as  the  peccadilloes  of  our 
youth  do  glide.  She  had  suffered  bitteily 
for  it  and  got  done  with  it.  She  left  it  bb- 
hind  her  as  utterly  as  she  had  left  DnnWr 
and  Holyrood.  At  Bolton,  at  Tntbury,  at 
Win^field,  wherever  she  was,  she  was  the 
captive  representative  of  l^itima^,  of  a 
sovereign's  divine  rights,  of  the  Catholic 
religion.  There  seems  no  reason  to  suspect 
that  she  did  not  in  good  faith  conceire  her- 
self to  be  so.  Therefore  her  conspiracies 
were  not  only  justifiable,  but  a  glorj  and 
honour  to  her.  Even  the  last,  in  which  the 
assassination  of  Elizabeth  was  aimed  at,  if 
indeed  she  knew  of  this  particular,  was 
nothing  to  startle  a  woman  in  her  positioo. 
It  was  but  a  clearer  and  more  distinct  (as 
became  her  nature)  recognition  of  the  net 
which  her  great  rival  found  out  and  acted 
on  so  soon  after.  Elizabeth  and  Mary 
could  not  exist  in  one  sphere.  They  were 
incompatible  each  with  the  other.  This 
was  the  plain  issue  to  which  it  came  at 
last. 

Thus  there  was  nothing  unnatural  in 
Mary's  continual  struggle  to  free  he^lf  and 
reclaim  her  position,  had  that  been  possible. 
But  she  was  a  slu^wd  inmate  to  the  embar- 
rassed neighbour  who  could  neither  trust 
her  nor  get  rid  of  her.  It  is  hard  to  see 
what  Elizabeth  could  have  done  other  than 
what  she  finally  did  to  dispose  safely  of  ber 
troublesome  guest.  In  England  she  was 
even,  in  her  prison,  a  centre  of  disaffection. 
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Free,  she  would  have  been  at  the  head  of  a 
Catholic  army,  and  ciyil  war  would  have 
deeolatcd  the  country.  Whether,  had  she 
been  suffered  to  escape  to  France,  she  might 
have  done  less  harm  is  a  problem  now  im- 
possible to  solve  ;  but  Elizabeth,  in  her  own 
opinioii  at  least,  would  have  been,  as  she 
said,  acting  like  a  fool  in  letting  her  go. 
And  Scocladd  would  not  hav#  her  at  any 

5 rice.  What  was  to  b«  done  with  her? 
["he  theory  that  Elizabeth's  revengeful  pas- 
sions were  satisfied  by  the  humiliation  and 
murder  of  her  rival  —  that  she  inveigled 
Mary  into  her  hands,  and  tortured  her  slow- 
ly to  the  brink  of  the  grave  before  she  satis- 
fied her  vengeance  by  the  final  blow —  is 
one  of  those  primitive  and  simple  minded 
conceptions  which  arose  before  the  age  of 
historical  criticism.  The  Queen  of  England 
was  no  monster :  she  was  a  woman  of  a 
troublesome  temper,  a  very  uncertain  mind, 
an  immense  pride,  and  a  wonderful  horror 
of  the  idea  ol  anything  or  anybody  outliv- 
ing and  succeeding  herself.  She  stands 
amid  the  curious  revelations  of  moden  his- 
tory a  strange  gigantic  specimen  of  that 
class  of  managing  women  which  keeps  the 
world  in  general  in  so  much  hot  water. 
Mr.  Froudc,  for  his  part,  who  is  considered 
a  champion  of  Elizaoeth,  has  done  the  most 
curious  office  by  her  that  ^ver  champion 
did  for  his  liege  lady.  The  world  has  been 
generally  of  opinion  for  a  century  or  two, 
as  many  simple-minded  persons  are  at  this 
moment,  that  she  was  the  vainest,  the  cru- 
eleat,  the  most  envious  and  malignant,  but 
also  one  of  the  ablest  of  women.  We  have 
looked  upon  her  as  an  ogress  persecuting  to 
the  deatii  a  beautiful  forlorn  princess  whose 
chief  fault  (beyond  a  few  doubtful  extrava- 
gances of  youth)  was  that  of  being  lovelier, 
sweeter,  in  every  way  more  delightsome  to 
the  eye  and  to  the  mind,  than  her  grim  ad- 
versary ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  have  giv- 
en to  that  grim  adversary  all  the  strength 
and  determination  necessary  to  the  charac- 
ter. The  fact  seems  to  have  been  that 
Elizabeth's  great  faculty  in  this  world  was 
that  of  making  what  is  vulgarly  called  a 
mull  of  everything  she  touched.  When 
she  has  made  a  move  in  one  direction  she 
seeims  to  feel  it  necessary  instantly  to  make 
a  move  in  the  opposite  to  neutralise  the 
first.  She  plays  her  right  hand  against  her 
left,  makes  strategic  movements  at  one  and 
the  same  moment  in  a:lvance  and  in  retreat, 
and  sometimes  labours  even  under  the  diffi- 
culty of  forjctting  which  string  she  pulled 
last,  and  whose  turn  it  is  to  be  managed. 
A  kind  of  forlorn  attempt  to  get  at  the  mid- 1 
die  course,  which  is  the  safe  and  sure  one,  | 


seems  to  be  the  inspiration  of  her  life ;  but 
in  her  struggles  aflcr  this  juste  milieu,  she 
drags  everybody  into  the  mire,  and  is  her- 
self always  seen  labouring  out  of  it,  muddy 
and  halting,  when  any  emergency  happens. 
Thus  in  the  examination  made  into  the 
charges  against  Mary  after  her  arrival  in 
England,  Elizabeth  contrives  to  secure  a  * 
general  breakdown,  and  the  discomfiture  of 
everj'body  —  accusers,  accused,  judges,  wit^ 
nesscs,  herself  included.  She  will  manage 
it  in  her  own  way.  She  will  have  the 
crimjB  proved,  and  yet  not  proved ;  fixing 
Mary's  assailants  before  the  world  half  as 
righteous  pursuers  of  wickedness,  half  as 
rebels  and  false  accusers,  and  leaving  Manr 
herself  in  the  anomalous  position  of  a  cul- 
prit neither  acquitted  nor  found  guilty.  As 
long  as  any  good  end  could  be  served  by 
keeping  silence  about  so  great  a  scandal, 
Elizabeth  pushed  on  the  investigation  ;  and 
when  the  moment  came  that  made  a  full 
and  clear  judgment  a  public  necessity,  her 
other  demon  had  seized  her,  and  her  fatal 
faculty  of  interference  confused  the  lengthy 
and  elaborate  process  into  a  hopeless  mud- 
dle. After  the  proofs  of  Mary's  complicity, 
the  fatal  letters,  had  been  seen,  examined, 
and  received  as  indisputable  by  the  Com- 
mission which  investigated  them,  a  sudden 
compunction  seized  Elizabeth  about  their 
publication  to  the  world.  This  she  would, 
still  spare  ^^  her  sister ;  **  and  she  did  so, 
leaving  for  herself  as  well  as  Mary  the  con- 
sequences of  this  incomplete  judgment  to 
wear  their  lives  out,  and  to  perplex  poster-  - 
ity.  Whether,  had  those  strange  documents 
been  published,  the  revelation  of  Mary's 
mind  which  they  made  would  have  sufficed 
to  neutralise  the  fascination  of  Maty's  per- 
son and  position,  is  perhaps  doubtful ;  but 
anyhow,  Elizabeth  lost  the  fruit  of  her 
pains,  and  left  a  delusive  uncertainty  to  • 
nang  over  the  whole  matter,  and  {o  aid  in 
those  softening  efiects  of  time  and  forget-  • 
fulness  which  did  the  Queen  of  Scots  such 
service.  Such  acts  form  the  ordinary 
strain  of  Elizabeth's  life.  It  seemed  impos- 
sible for  her  to  let  anything  alone,  to  suffer 
anything  to  proceed  to  its  natural  issue,  to 
take  any  step  at  the  right  time  ;  and  yet, . 
strangely  enough,  the  nature  of  the  age 
was  such  that  this  shuffling  and  uncertain . 
career  realised  most  of  the  efforts  of  wis- 
dom. Her  double  action  made  Elizabeth 
slow  in  all  her  decisions,  and  ere  her  doubt- 
ful mind  was  made  up.  Providence  had  so 
oflen  settled  the  question  that  procrastina- 
tion almost  seemed  a  \'irtue.  But  to  every- 
body surrounding  her  —  to  her  councillors, 
her  commanders,  all  the  imperial  agents- 
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wbo  had  to  suffer  for  ber  mistakes,  and  act 
as  scapegoats  for  her  on  all  occasions  —  she 
was  a  continued  hindrance  and  embarrass- 
ment. Her  private  life  was  as  unsuccessful 
as  that  of  Mary,  even  in  prison  and  banish- 
ment, was  triumphant.  The  enthusiasm 
inspirc<l  by  the  captive  never,  except  in  the 
unsavoury  shape  of  a  mob's  applause,  rose 
round  the  En^ish  Queen.  Her  vanity  was 
poorly  satisfie<l,*if  it  was  satisGed  at  lul,  by 
the  princely  candidates  among  whom  she 
was  so  vainly  entreated  to  choose  a  hus- 
band. Her  love  was  more  poorly  satisfied 
still,  since  Leicester,  the  object  of  so  faith- 
ful an  affection,  seems,  between  the  inter- 
vals in  which  she  entertained  the  idea  of 
marrying  him,  to  have  solaced  himself  with 
three  wives.  Tet  in  all  this  she  was  but 
reaping  as  she  sowed.  Into  no  action 
of  her  life  did  she  ever  throw  herself  fully 
with  her  entire  heart  and  will,  and  from 
nobody  did  she  receive,  or  perhaps  could 
she  receive,  more  than  she  gave.  A  mind 
always  under  the  sway  of  secondary  mo- 
tives cannot  expect  and  has  no  right  to  the  j 
power  of  calling  forth  the  profounder  prim- 
itive emotions  in  others.  After  three  hun- 
dred years,  Mary,  guilty  and  miserable,  has 
yet  the  ear  and  the  interest  of  the  world. 
Elizabeth,  great  and  prosperous,  has  noth- 
ing to  set  of!'  against  the  attractions  of  her 
rivaL  The  life  of  the  one  was  glorious, 
wretched,  shameful,  detestable,  magnificent ;  | 
the  life  of  the  other  was  great,  sombre,  m(>- 
notonuus  —  monotonous  even  in  the  most 
exciting  crises,  and  amid  the  grandest 
events  — awaking  political  rather  tnan  per- 
sonal feeling  —  tlie  life  of  one,  as  we  have 
already  9aid,  who  awoke  no  enthusiasm  and 
won  no  man's  heart. 

Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  contempt- 
ible than   the   attempt  of  unphilosophical 
history  to  speak  scandal  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  to  throw  updn  a  woman  whose 
life  proves  her  so  self-controlled,  and  who 
was  strong  enough  to  conquer  her  inclina- 
tions even  in  the  height  of^youth,the  impu- 
tation of  silly  and  senile  loves  in  her  a;;e. 
It  seems  doubtful,  notwithstanding  her  in-  j 
tense  affection  for  him,  whether  she  ever 
went  the  length  of  desiring  to  marry  even  ■ 
Leicester.     His  society,  his    conversation,  | 
the  daily  sight  of  him,  was  necessary  to  her. 
Probably  she  cared  for  no  more.     There 
are  such  women,  though  it  is  a  fashion  to 
doubt  their  existence. 

The  last  scene  of  all  came  to  these  two 
rivals  with  the  same  wonderful  and  pictur- 
esque force  of  contrast  which  wa«*  apparent 
through  t'leir  lives.     Mary  had  lived  poten- 


tially aU  her  existence,  and  she  bad  the 
faculty  of  dying  greatly  —  a  facility  which 
belonged  to  her  race.  No  more  solemn 
picture  has  ever  been  drawn  by  history 
than  that  of  the  hall  at  Fotheringay,  where 
the  worn  but  princely  woman,  calm  and 
splendid,  completed,  as  people  say,  her  long 
expiation.  She  had  received  the'  intelli- 
gence of  her  doom  without  the  tingling  of 
a  nerve  or  a  change  of  colour.  She  spent 
her  last  night  in  this  world  as  a  saint  might 
have  dons,  gravely,  sweetly,  with  the  pro- 
found composure  and  hush  of  all  emotion 
which  sucn  a  certainty  brings  to  a  grestf 
heart  She  had  a'  great  heart,  though  she 
had  sinned  as  few  women  have  sinned — and 
now  the  fever  and  the  fret  wtre  over. 
With  a  tender  natnral  grace  such  as  never 
failed  her,  she  pledged  her  weeping  servants 
after  her  last  meal.  She  was  the  only  one 
among  the  strange  assembly  in  the  gray 
February  morning  who  preserved  her'calflB. 
Her  priest  was  denied  her,  and  alone,  kneel- 
ing in  her  little  oratory,  she  read  the  deatb- 
psalms,  intermpted  by  the  summons  of  ber 
executioners.  Then  she  wont  down,  feeble 
of  limb  but  strong  of  Jieart,  to  where  the 
block  was  prepared  for  her.  Even  these 
hideous  details  waken  no  tremor  of  inutfi- 
nation  in  her  royal  self-command.  -  The 
voice  of  the  English  dean,  who,  in  defiiiilt 
of  the  exhortation  which  she  declined  to 
listen  to,  had  begun  to  read  the  burial  ser- 
vice of  the  English  liturgy,  mingled  with 
her  utterance  as  she  said  on  her  knees  the 
penitential  psalms,  but  did  not  disturb  ber 
solemn  abstraction.  Then  uncovering  her 
fair  neck,  she  stretched  it  out  to  the  fital 
stroke.  There  were  present  two  English  earis, 
two  weeping  women  of  Mary's  chamber,  the 
dean,  the  executioner.  Her  little  dog  bad  . 
crept  under  her  skirts  as  she  knelt,  and  waf 
found  there.  Such  is  all  the  tale.  Her 
high  courage  had  stood  her  instead  at  many 
a  harder  emergency,  and  it  did  not  ftil  in 
this  last  sharp  but  effectual  remedy  fyr  all 
trouble.  Thus  she  died,  a  fatal  woman 
who  had  brought  death  to  wcllnigh  all  the 
councillors  of  her  youth,  all  her  lovers  and 
champions.  She  had  seen  them  fall  on  ber 
path,  man  by  man,  yet  had  never  failed  of 
again  another  and  another.  And  now  ber 
last  act  was  done  with  such  nobility,  with 
such  solemnity,  as  has  all  but  awed  the 
world  out  of  recollection  of  the  stormy  scenes 
before.  For  our  own  part  we  offer  no  plea 
for  Mary  Stuart,  nor  attempt  to  vt'il  the 
crimes  of  her  career  ;  but  as  she  stands  we 
know  of  no  more  wonderful  figure  in  aU  the 
long  panorama  of  history,     ilad  she  but 
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been  a  man,  the  chances  are  ouv  chroni* 
cles  would  have  preserved  her  name  as  that 
of  the  greatest  or  all  the  Stuart  kings. 

When  Mary  was  thus  put  out  of  her  way, 
something  of  the  spell  which  had  been  upon 
Elizabeth  broke  on*  from  her.  The  Armada 
came  and  brought  with  it  the  greatest  per- 
sonal success  of  her  waning  life.  The  ^*eat 
stimulus  of  invasion  quickened  the  blood  in 
her  veins,  and  she  both  spoke  and  acted,  a« 
»he  had  seldom  done  in  her  life,  in  a  way 
befitting  a  sovereign  prince.  Hereafler  no 
rival  vexed  her ;  but  tne  long  struggle  about 
the  succession,  which  had  been,  as  she  said, 
like  her  death-knell,  continued  year  by  year, 
kept  up  on  one  side  by  the  most  pertinacious 
importunity,  on  the  other  by  an  obstinate 
and  unreasonable  resistance,  which,  now 
.  that  no  Catholic  heir  was  by  to  change  suc- 
cession into  supercession,  and  no  direct  heir 
was  possible  to  Elizabeth,  was  more  a  sign 
of  personal  weakness  than  of  policy.  By 
death,  by  freaks  of  sudden  rebellion  sharply 
and  hardly  punished,  her  friends  dropt  off 
Jrom  her.  Leicester,  long  loved,  had  died, 
mad  in  the  callousness  of  her  age  she  had 
.mourned  him  little.  Essex, her  bright  young 
favourite,  had  given  his  head  as  the  penalty 
^of  his  rash  trick  of  rebellion.  At  last  the 
time  came  when  Elizabeth  too  felt  the  toueh 
of  mortal  weakness.  Perhaps  on  account  of 
a  superstition,  perhaps  from  reluctance  to 
yield  to  the  weakness  she  felt  stealing  over 
her,  she  refused  to  go  to  bed,  and  placed 
herself  *^  on  cushions  on  the  floor,  neither 
sittiDg  nor  lying,  her  eyes  open  and  fixed  on 
the  CTound**  —  silent,  nobq^ly  with  her  to 
win  her  last  confidences,  to  give  her  the  last 
tribute  of  tears.  To  the  last  dajr  of  her  life 
the  endless  ^ueftion  of  the  succession  was 
still  dinned  into  her  ears.  Then,  with  a 
characteristic  burst  of  impatience,  she  gave 
the  answer  which  only  that  last  agony  could 
tear  from  )ier.  Who  could  it  l^  but  her 
cousin  of  Scotland  ?  Let  them  trouble  her 
DO  more.  But  the  men  were  human,  and 
knew  that  they  would  have  their  answer  to 
make  and  their  Mfta  to  live  after  the  last  pal- 
pitations of  this  worn-out  existence  were 
over ;  and  they  did  trouble  her  more,  com- 
ing back  again  to  seek  a  plainer  answer.  It 
was  after  the  very  priests  had  lefl  her,  when 
the  dyin":  woman  could  have  but  the  last 
charity  of  being  lefl  in  peace.    When  the 


unwelcome  demand,  the  last  that  she  was  to 
hear  in  this  world,  as  it  had  been  the  ac- 
companiment of  heriife  for  nearly  fifty  years, 
fell  on  her  ear,  she  raised  herself  in  her  bed, 
throwing  up  her  withered  arms  over  her 
head  with  a  gesture  of  impatience  or  des- 
pair. This  was  the  last  sign  or  token  of  life 
m  her.  Pursued  to  the  very  brink  of  the 
grave  by  this  insatiable  claim — loveless, 
old,  solitary,  worn  out  by  time  and  care,  the 
great  Elizabeth,  with  this  pathetic  gesture, 
dumb  appeal  to  God  or  man,  went  u)rth,  as 
we  have  all  to  go  in  our  time.  She  died  in 
her  bed,  as  most  people  think  it  easiest  and, 
most  seemly  to  die.  Yet  few  will  say  of 
this  deathbed  scene  that  it  is  less  mournful, 
less  pitiful,  than  that  of  the  Fotheringav 
scaffold,  while  to  grandeur  or  solemnity  it 
has  no  pretension.  Mary  had  kept  her  ad- 
vantage to  the  last.  And  she  and  hers  had 
won  in  the  long  and  weary  struggle. 

We  are  aware  that  we  have  done  no  full 
justice  in  this  sketch  to  the  character  of 
Elizabeth.  In  the  contrast,  the  more  vig- 
orous individuality,  the  more  exciting  lite, 
unconsciously  carries  away  the  sympaUiy  of 
the  writer,  as  perhaps  of  the  reader  alsa 
Our  interest  goes  with  Mary,  of  all  women, 
of  all  human  creatures  known  to  modern 
history,  one  of  the  most  marvellous.  But 
our  pity  remains  with  Elizabeth.  The  beau- 
tiful creature  who  perplexed  and  confused 
the  existence  of  tne  English  Queen  had 
everything  that  this  wond  could  give  — 
everything  a  woman  prizes,  love,  adoration, 
enthusiasm,  passion  —  the  indulgence  of  all 
4ier  wishes,  everything  she  chose  to  have« 
except  the  English  crown  ;  and  at  the  end 
time  and  space  to  **  expiate,  "  as  the  word 
goes,  all  her  ill-doing,  and  ^o  grandly  out  of 
the  world,  as  a  martyr  might  have  gone. 
Elizabeth  had  none  of  theic  things.  She 
has  now  no  enthusiast  to  make  a  stand  for 
her,  no  one,  now  or  ever,  to  take  up  her 
cause.  Yet  she  had  the  heart  to  deny  her- 
self, to  give  up  what  she  most  wished  for  the 
sake  oi  her  country,  and,  by  the  help  of 
Providence  and  Cecil,  to  make  that  country 
greater  than  it  had  ever  been  before.  Her 
Efe,  notwithstanding  its  magnificence,  is  one 
of  the  saddest  of  lives.  It  is  hard,  when  one 
comes  to  think  of  it,  that  Mary,  having  had 
all  the  good  things  of  a  woman's  existence, 
should  nave  all  the  pity  too. 
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A  Journey  to  Ashanga-Land  and  Further 
Penetration  into  Equatorial  Africa.  By 
Paul  B.  Du  Chaillu.  John  Murray.    1867. 

This  book,  if  less  romantic  in  incident 
than  M.  Du  Chaillu's  previous  work,  is  far 
better  written,  and  preatly  superior  in 
knowledge  and  trustworthiness.  He  under- 
took the  enterprise,  of  which  he  renders  an 
account  in  the  volume  before  us,  after  a 
careful  preparation  for  it  by  three  years' 
education  in  England  and  America.  He 
bad  a  constitution  found  by  previous  trial  to 
be  equal  to  contend  against  an  African 
ex[aatorial  climate,  with  its  beat,  its  insects 
and  its  priyations  ;  he  had  a  knowledge  of 
the  languages  and  manners  of  the  rude  peo- 
ple be  was  to  encounter,  and  with  his  great- 
ly increased  scientific  knowledge,  we  may 
safely  assert  that  no  previous  African  trav- 
eller bad  ever  engaged  in  the  task  he  under- 
took with  so  many  advantages. 

It  was  the  comprehensive  design  of  M.  Du 
Chaillu  to  have  commenced  his  journey  at 
about  the  tenth  degree  of  west  longitude, 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  equator,  to  have 
travelled  over  some    eighteen    degrees  of 
latitude    and,    pursuing    a    north-easterly 
course,  to  have  struck  some  tributary  of  the 
Nile  which  would  have  convoyed  him  into 
the  great  river,  and  thence  to  the  Mediter^ 
ranean  and  to  Europe.    It  was,  however, 
but  a  very  small,  indeed  a  very  minute,  por- 
tion pf  this  grand  enterprise  which  circum- 
stances permitted  M.  Du  Chaillu  to  accom- 
plish.    After  a  wreck  at  the  dangerous  bar 
of  the  river  Fernand  Var,  by  which  he  lost 
his    a««tronomical    instruments,    and  which 
obliged  him  to  await  a  fresh  supply  from 
England,  M.  Du  Chaillu's  entire  journey, 
from  its  commencement  to  its  unlucky  ter- 
mination in  the  death  of  a  man  and  woman 
by  an  accidental  shot  from  the  musket  of  one 
of  his  Ccireless  followers,  which  forced  him  to 
a  precipitate  retreat  in  which  he  lost  nearly 
all  his  valuabl**  acquisitions,  seems,  to  judjje 
by  the  map  of  his  route,  not  to  have  exceed- 
ed 120  miles  in  a  direct  line.     To  perform  i 
this  distiince  took    ten  months,  one  which 
would  have  been  accompjished  by  an  En;^- 
lish  exnr(ii!S  train  in  a  couple  of  hours,  and  j 
which  a  wt'll-eqiiippcd  European  army  would  • 
have  marchtjd  in  t»;n    days.     The  unparal-  | 
leled  delay  was  produced  by  the  obst;i<'lcsof 
devious  paths — or  no  paths   at  all — the 
passage   of    hills,  woods,   morasses,   rivers, 
amoni;  tribes  of  half  savase  men,  hostile  to 
each  other,  and  above  all,  perhaps,  delay 
was  caused  by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 


porters  to  convey  on  their  bare  backs  the 
hundred  loads  of  the  travellers*  cumbroK 
luggage.  At  M.  Du  Chaillu's  rate  of  trav- 
eliing  it  would  have  taken  him  probably 
not  less  than  ten  years  to  have  reached  tkie 
Nile! 

The  procrastination  to  which  M.  Da 
Chaillu  was  subjected  had,  at  least,  one 
good  effect.  It  gave  an  opportunity  of  ac- 
quiring a  more  intimate  acquaintance  inth 
the  people  than  a  visitor  trayelling  more  con- 
veniently could  possibly  have  acquired ;  and, 
indeed,  his  account  of  the  social  condition 
of  the  people  he  held  intercourse  with  forni 
the  valuable  part  of  his  work,  and  one,  in 
fact,  in  which  no  African  traveller  eqoab 
him.  The  negro  people  described  by  M. 
Du  Chaillu  are  in  a  very  primitive  state, 
having  no  direct  intercourse  with  strangen, 
for  the  Christian  and  Mahomedan  missioiuh 
ries  have  left  them  untouched,  nor  have  they 
any  immediate  intercourse  with  the  Euro* 
pean  slave-traders.  Their  condition  is  low- 
er than  we  had  imagined  of  any  negro  tribes. 
Their  country  is  the  most  sweltering  regioB 
of  the  equator,  and  consists  of  dense  forestSi 
interspersed  here  and  there  with  open  nrai- 
ries,  and  is  composed  of  low  pluns,  dindad 
by  mountain  ridges,  abundantly  supplied 
with  rivers,  but  with  none  of  magnitode. 
The  country  is,  scantily  inhabited  by  man, 
beast,  and  bird,  the  denizens  of  the  forest 
being,  for  the  most  part,  confined  to  num- 
keys,  reptiles,  and  insects,  while  the  lai|ce 
quadrupeds  of  the  grassy  plains  are  chiefly 
the  elephant,  the  hog,  and  a  wild  oz  pecu- 
liar to  this  regien. 

But  our  chief  interest  is  in  the  mmn  of  the 
soil.  Physically  he  seems  not  to  differ  fttn 
the  other  negroes  of  the^restem  side  of 
Africa.  As  in  other  parts  of  Africa,  or* 
America,  and,  indeed,  wherever  man  is  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  his  progress,  he  is  scan- 
ty in  number,  and  divided  into  many  separ- 
ate tribes,  generally  speaking  different  lui- 
guages,  and  very  generally  also'  at  war  widi 
each  other.  The  highest  attainment  in  art 
which  the  people  of  this  part  of  Africa  have 
reached  consists  in  the  &brication  of  mal- 
leable iron,  an  invention  which,  aa  no  men 
in  a  condition  so  low  have  ever  made  it 
elsewhere  for  themselves,  they  have  probably 
received  from  some  more  advanced  people. 
Their  agriculture  is  certainly  of  the  ham- 
blest  ord(>r.  They  have  no  knowledge  of 
nny  cereal  or  any  pulse,  and  for  food  ther 
chiefly  cultivate  the  banana  or  musa,  and, 
more  scantily,  the  manioc  and  the  ground- 
pea,  or  Arachis  hypogcea,  three  coarse  plants 
grown  abundantly  with  little  care  or  skQL 
The  banana  is  indeed  their  daQy  bread,  ^ 
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wbat  wheat  is  to  Europeans,  and  rice  to 
tropical  Asiatics.  The  luxuries  of  their 
hnsbaQdry  consist  of  cotton,  Ifttle  cultivated 
and  certainly  an  exotic,  and  of  the  pine- 
apple and  tobacco,  assuredly  brought  in 
comparatively  modem  times  and  through 
European  agency  from  the  new  world. 

As  to  texile  art,  the  equatorial  negroes  of 
the  west  coast  are  acquainted  with  the  loom ; 
but  the  usual  material  of  clot];ing  is  aot  cot- 
ton, but  a  thread  obtained  from  the  leaves 
of  a  palm,  the  name  of  which  M.  Du  Cbaillu 
does  not  give,  for  althougrh  he  is  a  zoologist 
he  is  not  a  botanist.  Of  the  art  of  weaving 
with  this  curious  material,  he  gives  the  fol- 
lowing intorestinf  account : 

The  Iihos^o  people  are  noted  throughout  the 
neighbouring  tribes  for  the  Ruperior  quality  and 
fineness  of  t)ie  bongos,  or  pieces  of  (^rasscloth, 
which  they  manufactare.  They  are  indastrions 
and  skilfml  weavers.  In  walking  down  the  main 
street  of  Mokenga  a  number  of  ouandjas,  or 
houses  without  walls,  are  seen,  each  containing  ' 
four  or  five  looms, with  the  weavers  seated  before 
them  wemvint;  the  cloth.  In  the  middle  of  the 
floor  of  theouandja  a  wood-fire  is  seen  burning^, 
and  the  weavers,  as  you  pass  by,  are  sure  to  be 
seen  smoking  their  pipes  and  chatting  to  one 
another  whilst  going  on  with  their  work.  The 
weavers  are  all  men,  and  it  is  men  also  who 
stitch  the  bongos  together  to  make  denguis  or 
robes  of  them  ;  the  stitches  are  not  very  close 
together,  nor  is  the  thread  very  fine,  but  the 
work  is  very  neat  and  regular,  and  the  needles 
are  of  their  own  manufacture.  The  bongos  are 
▼ery  often  striped,  and  sometimes  made  even 
in  check  patterns  ;  this  is  done  by  their  dyeing; 
some  of  the  threads  of  the  ^mrp,  or  of  both 
warp  and  woof,  with  various  simple  colours ; 
the  dyes  are  all  made  of  decoctions  of  different 
kinds  of  wood,  except  for  black,  when  a  kind 
of  iron  ore  is  used.  The  bongos  are  employed 
as  money  in  this  part  of  Africa.  Although 
called  jrrass-cloth  by  me,  the  material  is  not 
made  of  jrrass,  but  of  the  delicate  and  firm  cut- 
icle of  palm-leaflets,  stripped  off  in  a  dexterous 
manner  with  the  fingers. 

The  domestic  animals  of  these  rude  people 
are  restricted  to  th»»/dog,  the  goat,  and  the 
common  fowl,  and  M.  Du  Chailln  observes 
that  he  saw  the  domestic  hog  only  in  a  sin- 
f^le  village.  The  author  cives  us  the  follow- 
ing graphic  description  of  Negro  ignorance 
on  this  and  similar  subjects  : 

Mayolo  af^er  hii  recovery  became  more  friend- 
ly than  ever.  He  was  naturally  of  an  inquis- 
itive turn  of  mind,  and  in  his  frequent  conver- 
sations with  mo  occupied  all  my  time  in  an- 
sworini;  his  questions.  One  day  he  came  with 
.•vll  his  p'»ople  and  all  the  women  of  the  village, 
to  ask  me  a  number  of  questions.  He  first  ask- 
ed bow  the  women  worlccd  our  plantations  1    I 


told  him  women  did  no  field-work  with  us. 
They  were  astonished  to  hear  this,  and  still 
more  to  hear  that  plantains  and  cassava  were 
almost  unknown  in  my  country.  They  all 
shouted,  *'  Then  what  do  you  eat?  "  I  explain- 
ed to  them  that  we  had  always  plenty  to  eat. 
I  told  them  that  we  had  bullocks  like  their  wild 
cattle,  which  remained  tame  in  our  villages  like 
thoir  goats,  and  that  we  taught  them  te  carry 
things.  They  wonld  hardly  believe  me,  when 
I  aided  that  in  their  own  countiy  there  were 
tribes  of  black  men  who  owned  tame  oxea. 
Continuing  the  subject,  I  said  that  there  were 
countries  in  which  even  elephants  were  tamed, 
and  taught  to  carry  people  on  their  backs.  At 
this  a  wild  shout  of  astonishment  arose  from 
the  assembly,  and  remembering  that  I  had  a 
copy  of  the  Hhtst rated  London  News  containing 
an  Indian  scene  with  elephants,  I  went  and 
fetched  it  to  prove  that  I  told  tliem  the  truth. 
There  was  a  rush  foward  to  look  at  the  picture 
over  Mayolo's  shoulders.  Thev  all  recognised 
the  animals  as  elephants,  an^^expressed  their 
astonishment  at  the  men  on  their  backs ;  above 
all  thev  wondered  to  see  the  animals  represent- 
ed as  tied  by  the  feet  and  kept  quiet. 

As  to  architecture,  the  dwellings  of  the 
Equatorial  negroes  of  the  West  are  mere 
huts  of  the  most  perishable  materials,  easily 
burnt  down  and  easily  rebuilt.  No  negro 
bas  ever  made  a  brick  or  hewn  a  stone,  and 
their  temples  are  but  smaller  and  meaner 
huts  than  their  houses.  Their  warlike  wea- 
pons are  the  spear  and  the  bow  and  arrow. 
The  blow-pipe,  sp  freqnt  nt  among  the  bar- 
barous tribes  of  Eastern  Asia,  seems  to  be 
unknown,  and  iron  is  probably  too  scarce  to 
admit  of  the  use  of  swords.  Fire-arms,  which 
had  reached  the  barbarians  of  Eastern  Asia 
four  centuries  ago,  M.  Du  Chaillu  found  to 
be  totally  unknown  in  the  interior  of  the 
country  he  travelled  in. 

M.  Du  Chaillu  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  use  of  poisoned  arrows,  in  tne  narra- 
tive of  his  retreat : 

We  now  breathed  more  freely.  We  halted, 
laid  down  our  loads  and  rested,  keeping  a  sharp 
look- out  at  the  same  time.  I  examined  Igala  s 
wound  and  my  own.  The  blood  had  run  very 
copiously  from  my  finger,  and  my  clothes  were 
quite  saturated  with  it ;  but  the  flow  of  blood 
appeared  to  have  carried  off  the  poison,  for  I 
felt  no  further  ill  effect  from  the  wound  except 
the  pain,  and  it  was  healed  in  about  three  weeks 
afterwards.  The  action  of  the  poison  used  by 
the  natives  is  not  very  rapid  ;  it  causes  corrup- 
tion of  the  flesh  around  the  wound,  discharge 
of  matter,  and  eventaally  gangrene ;  when  an 
arrow  or  spear  penetrates  into  the  bowels,  death 
is,  of  course,  certain  to  ensue,  but  if  the  wound 
is  only  an  external  one  it  is  very  Pc!dom  fatal. 
The  arrow-head  which  had  pierced  my  nde  was 
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fband,  when  wrsnclied  from  tli*  wound,  to  Iwra 
be«n  poiMiaed;  liut  the  coating  of  poiion  had 
beta  fonnnatel/  Kraped  oil  it  ia  puiinK 
tbroDgb  the  leather,  aacl  mj  woand,  tfaouRh  e] 
tremely  pHiiifuI,  we»  not  a.  dangerona  one.  Igi 
la's  HOaad  wiu  still  rer;  painful ;  indeed 
towardi  night  it  got  much  irone,  and  1  iras 
afraid  ha  would  become  lame.  I  had  no  medi- 
cine to  give  hiiD.  for  all  had  been  left  behind. 
I  bej[aQ  to  fear  for  the  safely  of  thin  brave  and 
faithlul  negro.  If  b^  loit  hiB  life  in  thii  af- 
fair, 1  fait  liut  I  abould  never  foigive  mjaelf. 

Now,  for  our  own  f  aiia,  we  u-e  diapoted 
to  be  iomawhat  sceptioitl  about  our  author's 
pOLBoned  arrows.  A  mt-re  flesh  wbund  with 
a  barbed  arrow  w^)uld  be  painful  enough 
without  being  poisoned,  and  if  the  intestines 
wt-re  pierced  the  wound  would.be  fatal, 
whether  the  weapon  were  poisoned  or  not. 
To  poison  a  weapon  so  aa  to  make  a  wound 
with  it  fatal  i«  no  emy  matter,  and,  we  bub- 
pect,  beyond  the  skill  of  the  savages  of 
Eiiuatonal  Africa.  The  most  intenae  vejje- 
table  poison  that  we  know  of  is  the  "  upas  " 
'of  Java,  and  it  miiat  be  skilfully  prepared, 
be  Ufed  fresh,  and  the  weapon  chiiracd  bo 
lefl  in  the  wound.  Used  in  this  manner,  it 
will  take  half  an  boar  to  kill  a  hen,  ami 
.  twelve  hours  to  kill  a  buffalo.  A  cobra  or 
a  rattlesnake  would  produce  death  in  hnlf 
the  time,  aithoufih  thev  do  not  leave  ihi'ir 
fangs  in  the  wound.  Upontbe  wholi',  then, 
we  mu't  conclude  that  M.  Du  CliailUi  and 
his  faithful  friend,  Igak  (the  m^n,  by  the 
way,  thr.iu(FU  whose  careless  use  of  his  mus- 
ket the  fatal  aui'idttnt  occurred  which  muriu 
the  disss troi^  retreat  neccssai'v).  oiilv  fun- 
ded theniself  ea  poisooed,  and  this  view  is 
strengthened  when  we  Snd  them  able,  after 
their  wounds,  to  make  a  long  and  ha^ity 
mar^h,  and  "  to  breathe  freely." 

The  tribes  visited  by  M.  Du  Chaillu  are, 
like  allother  negroes,  intense  believers  iu 
witchcran.  It  would  seem  to  be  with  them 
thi'  sulistitiite  for  a  rulimoD,  and  theillsand 
mMlbriuncs  of  life  whii'h  other  rude  nations 
ascribe  to  mnlevoloitt  gods,  they  ascribe  to 
witches  and  wixardi.  Their  only  priests 
are  the  pretended  discoverers  of  sorcery. 
M.  Du  Chaillus  account  of  this  pMt  of  ne- 

So  lil'e  is  eiccllent.     Arriving  at  aparticu- 
r  station  of  his  journey,  he  observes: 

As  usual  I  heard  a  harrowint;  talc  of  wilch. 
craft  in  thu  course  of  ihs  day.  Fe*  weeks 
^aMB  away  in  iliese  unhappy  Tillages  without 
HOmethiai:  of  this  kind  happening.  A  poor  fel- 
low was  singing  a  miiurnfal  song,  seated  on  the 
ground  in  the  vi1lni;>^  street;  and  on  inqnirine 
the  can>c  of  his  grief,  I  was  told  that  the  chiei 
of  a  villav'e  neir  his  having  died,  and  ihemacic 
doctor  having  declBred  that  Ave  penonihad  be-  < 


sacnd  by  the  ejdled  people,  and  hii  own  hulM 

I  and  plantation  burnt  and  laid  waste. 

The  process  of  detecting  witchcraft  i> 
thus  fully  and  graphically  described: 

I  The  "  finding  out "  or  trial  in  the  witchcraft 
lease  came  ofF  on  the  27tbof  April;  Miyolo  be- 
ing convinced  that  neither  hitDself,  nor  hia  wife, 
nor  bis  naphew,  would  have  been  ill  if  some  om 
were  not  bewiiching  them,  «nd  seeldnK  to  cb&m 
their  death.  A  celebrated  doctor  had liesd  mm 
for  from  a  distance,  and  appeaiad  in  tfaa  Dutra- 
iag  decked  ont  in  the  moit  fantaaiic  mmniwr. 
Hair  hii  body  was  painted  red  and  the  otber 
half  white,  bis  face  was  danbed  with  streaks  of 
black,  wBiu,  and  red,  and  of  conrae  he  won 
around  hi*  neck  a  great  quantity  of  fetiebca. 
The  villaj^rs  were  assembled  and  the  doctor 
had  commenced  his  divinations  whin  I  arriTad 
at  the  place,  a  witness  once  again  of  this  gloomy 
ceremODy,  which  was  diSereni  to  that  of  this 
,  Commi  people  seen  formerly  bv  me  as  ralalad 
in  'Adventores  in  Equatorial  Africa.'  TT» 
doctor  counterfeited  his  voice  when  (peaking, 
I  in  order  to  impress  npun  the  people  a  doe  nnsa 
I  of  his  Bupematnrsl  powers  of  divinadon  i  all 
'  the  painting,  dressing  and  mummery  have  |ha 
1  same  object  in  view,  namely  to  strike  awe  Into 
I  the  minds  oF  the  people.  A  black  earthenwara 
vessel  filled  with  water,  and  Borroandod  by 
charmed  ochre  and  fetiches,  served  the  paipoae 
.of  ihe looking  glass  used  by  the  coait  trUNa. 
The  doctor,  seatsd  on  his  stool,  looked  intently 
rtnd  myaterioQsly  into  the  water,  shook  Uts  head, 
then  looked  into  a  lighted  torch  which  he 
TBVfvl  over  it,  made  contortions  with  his  body, 
trying  to  look  as  ugly  as  he  conld.ihen  nnoked 
the  condhqusi  (pipe),  repeated  the  mnmnMriM 
over  again,  and  concluded  by  prononncing  tbit 
^  the  persons  who  were  bewitching  the  vflhiga 
I  were  people  belonging  to  the  place.  TbU  oia- 
.  cutar  saying  put  the  people  into  great  conMer- 
I  nation  ;  ihey  all  began  to  appear  afraU  of  earh 
I  other ;  the  nearest  rcla'lTes  were  tnade  miatra- 
ble  by  mntual  suspicions.  MCyoIo  tlMO  mw 
,  and  exclaimed  in  an  ezcitad  manner  that  the 
mUnundon  must  be  drunk,  appointing  tiie  fol- 
lowing rooming  for  the  ceremony,  as  tbt  peo- 
ple hail  eaten  to-day,  and  the  poison  mutt  ba 
drunk  on  an  empty  stomach.  At  innrise  the 
next  morning  Che  village  was  empty.  All  had 
^ne  to  a  little  meadow  encircled  by  woods,  a 
.  rhort  distance  away,  to  take  part  in  tbeeerento- 
ny.  Who  ware  th'e  suspected  peraon*  waa  kapt 
secret,  partiv  because  thev  were  aflraid  I  wmld 
inierfere.  I  thonght  it,  hoH-erer,  better  policy 
I  not  to  do  so,  bat  attended  to  wltnest  tba  pn- 
raedings  and  to  ascertain  wbethei'  tiier  dillbrsd 
from  those  followed  on  similar  oecaslnns  near 
I  the  coast.  On  entering  tb«  usemhiy  I  gav« 
themtbc  usual  salalatinn,  and  shook  hands  wM 
Mdyolo.  It  soon  appiearcd  that  tha  snspidon 
I  at  the  people  fell  upon  three  of  HCyoIo's  neph- 
I  ews,  hia  contecntive  beiit,  It  being  ihanght  wU- 
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ural  that  thej  should  wish  to  get  rid  of  him. 
I  noticed  that  tho  whole  bodj  of  the  people 
took  an  active  part  in  the  affair ;  the  doctor  not 
openly  naming  anybodj  as  the  guilty  parties. 
It  was  the  people  themselves  who  originated  the 
suspicions,  ana  they  showed  bj  their  clamour 
how  they  thirsted. for  yictims.    Mityolo  and  the 
doctor  remained  silent.    The  nephews  in  vain 
protested  that  thej  were  innocent,  and  declared 
that  the  accusation  was  a  lie  ;.  bnt  they  added 
that  there  were  others  who  wanted  to  bewitch 
their  ancle.    They  bttcame  enraged  at  the  per- 
^     tinacity  of  their  accusers,  and  swore  that  the 
people  should   pay  dearly    for  makinj;  them 
drink  the  mboundou.    They  ^d  they  were  not 
afhiid  to  drink  it,  for  they  were  not  wizards  and 
would  not  die.    Some  of  the  relatives  of  the 
nephews  and  some  of  the  people  of  the  village 
now  retired  to  a  short  distance  to  prepare  the 
poison.      Roots  of  the  mboundou  were  then 
scraped,  and  the  vessel  filled  with  the  fragments 
on  which  water  was  poured ;  a  kind  of  efierves- 
cence  then  took  place,  and  the  water  became  of 
a  red  colour,  like  the  root  itself.     Sufficient  was 
made  to  serve  as  a  good  draught  for  each  of 
the  accused.    When  the  water  becomes  red,  it 
is  considered  good  mboundou,  and  ready  to  kill 
any  wizards.    The  drinkers  of  the  mboundou 
are  not  allowed  to  witness  the  preparation,  bnt 
their  representatives  may,  to  see  that  fair  play 
is  ufied.     When  at  length  the  poor  fellows  were 
brought  into  the  middle  of  the  circle  of  excited 
spectators,  it  was  horrid  to  see  the  ferocity  ex- 
pressed in  the  countenances  of  the  people ;  it 
leenied  as  though  their  nature  had  entirely 
changed.    Knives,  axes,  and  spears  were  held 
ready  to  be  used  on  the  bodies  of  the  victims  if 
they  should  succumb  under  the  ordeal ;  if  the 
accused  should  become  unsteady  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the*poison  and  stumble,  the  now  quiet 
crowd  would  become  suddenly  frenzied  and  un- 
manageable.   All  seemed  eager  for  the  sacri- 
fice of  victims  to  their  superstitious  fears.    It 
U  chiefly  through  the  immunity   with   which 
they  can  drink  the  poison  that  the  doctors  ob- 
tain such  power  over  the  people ;  and  no  won- 
der ;  when  so  many  people  die  under  it.    The 
mboun<lou  is  a  most  violent  poison.     This  was 
proved  by   the   analysis  of  its  roots  which   1 
caused  to  bo  made  after  my  former  journey.    A 
breathless  silence  prevailed  whilst  the  young 
men  took  the  much-dreaded  cups  of  liquid  and 
boldly  swallowed  the  contents;  the  whispering 
of  the  wind  could  bo  heard  through  the  leaves 
of  the  surrounding  trees.    Bnt  it  was  only  of 
short  duration.    As  soon  as  the   poison   was 
druok,  the  crowd  began  to  beat  their  sticks  on 
the  ground,  and  shout, "  If  they   are  wizards, 
let  the  mhounduo  kill  them ;  if  innocent,  let  it 
go  out!''  repeating  the  word**  as  long  as  the 
suspense  lasted.     The   struggle  was  a  severe 
one ;  the  eyes  of  the  young  men  became  blood- 
shot,  their  limbs   trembled  convnlsively,   and 
every  muscle  in  their  bodies  was  visibly  working? 
under  tb*»  potent  irritntion.     The  more  acute 
their  sufierings  became,  the  louder  vociferated 


the  excited  assembly.  I  was  horror-stricken, 
and,  although  I  would  gladly  have  fled  from 
the  place,  felt  transfixed  to  the  spot.  I  knew 
that  if  they  fell  I  should  have  no  p^wer  to  save 
them,  but  should  be  forced  to  see  them  torn 
limb  from  limb.  At  length,  however,  the  crisis 
came  —  a  sudden  shiver  of  the  body  and  invol- 
untary discharge  —  and  tlie  first  intended  vic- 
tim had  escaped.  The  same  soon  after  hap- 
pened to  the  second  and  to  thq  third.  They 
gradually  came  back  to  their  former  state,  bnt 
appearea  very  much  exhausted.  Some  people 
never  get  over  the  effects  of  drinking  the 
mb(»undou,  althoujrh  they  pass  the  ordeal  with- 
out giving  way.  They  linger  for  a  long  time 
in  a  sickly  condition,  and  then  die.  The  trial 
was  over,  and  the  doctor  closed  the  ceremony 
.  by  himself  drinking  an  enormous  quantity  of 
!  the  poison,  with  a  similar  result  to  that  which 
we  had  witnessed^in  the  young  men,  only  that 
!  he  appeared  quite  tipsy ;  in  his  wild  and  inco- 
I  herent  sayings,  whilst  under  the  influence  of  the 
'  dtink,  he  stated  that  the  bewitchers  of  M^yolo 
and  the  bringers  of  the  plague  did  not  belong 
to  the  viDage,  a  decision  which  was  received 
with  fi:reat  acclamation.  M^volo  was  rejoiced 
that  tne  wiiardi  or  witches  did  not  belong  to 
his  own  people,  and  the  whole  people  were  wild 
with  joy:    guns  were  fired,  and  the  evening 

Sassed  with  beating  of  drums,  singing,  and 
ancing. 

To  protect  the  village  f^om  the  wizards  who 
might  enter  it  from  the  neighbouring  villages, 
and  who  had  been  accused  as  the  cause  of  mi^- 
olo's  troubles,  the  doctor,  accompanied  by  the 
whole  of  the  people,  went  to  the  paths  leading 
to  Mayolo  from  other  villages,  and  planted 
sticks  at  intervals  across  them,  connecting  the 
sticks  by  strong  woody  creepers,  and  hanging 
on  the  ropes  leaves  from  the. core  of  the  crowns 
of  palmtrees.  It  is  a  recognised  law  among 
these  people  that  no  stranger  can  come^  within 
these  lines.  When  I  asked  Mayolo  what  he 
would  do  if  any  one  was  to  force  the  lines,  he 
said  that  there  would  then  bo  a  grand  palaver, 
but  that  there  was  no  fear  of  such  an  event,  for 
it  never  happened.  Another  reason  for  plant- 
ing the  lines  was  of  a  sanitary  nature  :  small- 
pox was  prevalent  in  several  neighbouring  vil- 
lages, and  N^ayolo  wished  to  prevent  the  pela^ 
tives  of  the  wives  of  his  villagers  (for  people 
gr nvrally  marry  girls  of  distant  places)  from 
coming  on  a  visit  to  them.  I  learnt  to-day 
that  the  Otanda  man,  who  had  accompanied 
me  from  Olenda,  had  since  died  of  the  plague, 
and  the  people  of  other  villages  had  naturally 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  his  being  in  con- 
tart  with  me  was  the  cause.  He  was  one  of 
Mayolo's  fathers-in-law.  It  is  marvellous  how 
firm  Mityolo  adheres  to  the  faith  that  I  have 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  introduction  0t 
the  plague.  His  influence  is  to  great  amongst 
his  people  that  many  have  now  come  round  to 
his  opinion,  and  others  dare  not  openly  declare 
the  contrary. 
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M.  Dn  CfaaillD  concludes  hia  work  with 
Ae  foUowing  judidoui  obMrrations  respect- 
ing tbe  cbsrscterof  the  negro : 

As  to  his  future  capftbilitiei,  I  chink  extnime 
mw)  hftTB  pmajled  amoiiK  oJ.  Soms  hold 
ths  opinion  that  the  oegro  will  asier  rise  high- 
ar  ihaa  he  is  ;  others  think  that  he  is  capable  of 
rsBchiog  the  Mgheit  stau  of  driliintiun.  For 
mj  own  part,  tdo  not  agree  with  either  of  these 
opinioas.  1  belieTe  thai  the  negro  maj  become 
•  more  niefnl  member  of  mankind  Ihaa  he  is 
aipieseal,  that  he  maj  be  raised  to  a  higher 
standard ;  bnt  (hat  if  left  to  himself,  he  will 
•oou  fall  back  Into  barbarism,  for  w*  have  no 
example  to  tbe  contrar;.  In  his  own  coaatrf 
the  eSirts  of  the  miasionariei  for  hnnilreds  of 
jean  buTC  had  no  effect;  tbe  missionarj  goes 
awaj,  and  the  people  relapse  into  barbarism. , 
ThODgh  a  people  ma;  be  taauht  the  arts  and 
sciences  known  by  more  gifted  nations,  nn- 
lest  they  have  ibe  power  of  progresiiim  in  them- 
selres,  ihei  mast  inavilably  relapse  in  thecontse 
of  time  into  iheti  former  itata.  ()f  all  the  un- 
ciTiiiied  races  of  meo,  the  negro  baa  been  foand 
to  be  most  tractable  and  ths  moat  dodle,  and  be 
possesses  excellent  qndlities  that  compeosale  in 
great  measare  for  his  bad  ones.  We  onghl 
therefore  Co  be  kind  to.him  and  try  to  etsTttte 
him.  Thnc  he  will  disappear  in  time  from  his 
land  I  have  rery  little  Qoubt ;  and  that  he  will 
follow  in  the  course  of  time  the  inferior  racei 
who  haTB  preceded  him.     So  let  as  write  hi* 


ly  dissenL  The  neero  will  not  "disappear 
in  time  from  his  Uod."  He  is  possessed  of 
a  strength  of  constitution  and  a  capacity  of 
increase  which  for  ages  h»»e  defied  eTcry 
form  of  bad  government.  iQclnding  ilarery 
and  compu1sorj[^ expatriation:  and  we  are 
MtinGed  that  he'will  continue  t^  live  and 
multiply.  Had  the  strength  of  (he  mind 
tieen  equal  to  that  of  the  tody,  the  African 
negroes  would  have  surpasned  Hindus  and 
Chinese  in  civilization.  There,  exists  no 
people  capable  of  luppUnting  them  in  their 
swelceriDg  climate.  Tbe  European  nee 
cannot  live  and  labour  in  Africa.  The 
Arabs  who  conquered  Persia,  and  Egypt, ; 
and  Mauritania,  ought  to  be  more  likely  to 
succeed;  but  they  have  produced  bat  little 
influence  on  the  ne^ro,  and  have  nowhere 
absolutely  supplanted  them,  although  by  in- 
termixinp  with  them  they  have  somewhat 
iouirovea  them. 
ToM.  Da  Chaillu'a  work  is  appended  a 


•dentiCc  enay  on  African  sknlk.  of  whicli 
our  traveller  has  broo^t  bftok  vith  him  « 
copious,  andj  wa  mppoaa,  a  precious  anpply. 
The  appendix  is  by  a  great  anatomist  and 
naturalist,  no  leas  a  pereon  than  Proferaor 
Owen,  the  man  of  European  fame.  Tbe 
professor  has  evidently  a  high  opinion  of  tbe 
numan  brain,  but  wonld  seem  to  be  rather 
sceptical  touching  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the 
case  that  contains  it,  and  tbe  shape  of  which 
has  been,  witbont  apparent  profit,  a  sntgect 
of  learned  discussion  for  nearly  a  whole  cen- 
tury. "  How  oflen,"  says  the  professor, 
I  "  one  feels  the  desire  to  ask  an  author  the 
meaning  in  which  the  word  'type'  is  ap- 
plied to  cranial  coDfigur»tion :  (he  grades 
or  ihades  of  transition  are  such  th^  the 
choice  of  any  one  step  in  tbe  seriea  for  a 
term  of  comparison  must  be  artritrary."  It 
has  pleased  some  ethnologitts  to  exprcMtbe 
grades  or  shades  in  the  form  of  the  sknll  bj 
Greek  tenni,  signifying  the  varion*  propo^ 
(ion)  between  length  and  breadth  of^aknlk. 
Of  theae  knotty  etrangera,  lome  of  which 
run  the  length  of  seven  syllable*,  th«  pro- 
feasor,  without  approving  of  them,  gives  a 
list  of  two-and-twenty,  which,  however,  by 
the  use  of  supplemental  epithets,  may  be  ii^ 
creased  to  eighty-eight !  Even  this  is  not 
all,  for  we  have  "  also  dotichorhinoDs,  faraat 
ichorinons  and  platyrhinoos,  or  platnlunal,'* 
&c.  &c.  Alas  Air  the  unhappy  ethaolopit 
who  has  to  get  this  uncouth  vocabulary  by 
heart,  and  is  ualled  by  it  to  distingiiish  tu 
nkutl  of  an  Arab  from  that  of  a  Hindu,  ot 
that  of  an  Esquimaux  from  that_  of  a  Chi- 
nesal  Professor  Owen  is  charitably  dis- 
posed to  the  inventon  of  such  terms,  for  bo 
observes : 

There  is  no  particnlar  barm  in  such  amy  or 
displny  of  tarmi  of  art—  save  where  they  ai« 
extended  from  tignifying  a  giadalioD  or  va- 
tietj  of  cranial  form  to  Che  coostut  character 
of  a  race,  a  nation,  a  family,  or  a  period —  in 
the  absence  of  that  extent  and  amoant  of  ob- 
servatioii  which  is  absolntely  requisite  to  prara 
or  disprove  such  constancy. 

M.  Du  Chaillit  again  aaw,  and  shot,  and 
itufTed,  and  lent  the  gorilla  to  England,  and 
has  lattsfactorily  shown  that  he  is  the  great- 
est, although  not  the  wisest  beaat  of  hii 
family.  The  work,  we  should  add,  has  a 
satisfactory  map  of  the  author's  roat«,  and 
a  score  of  highly  characteristic  iUoatration^ 
the  result  of  his  own  photographic  obaerva- 
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PART  IV. 
CHAPTER  XI.  —  THE  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

After  all,  no  doubt,  it  is  the  jonng  people 
who  are  the  kings  and  queens  of  this  world. 
They  don't  have  it  in  their  own  hands,  nor 
their  own  way  in  it,  which  would  not  be  good 
for  them,  but  all  our  plots  and  plans  are  for  their 
advantage  whether  they  know  it  or  not.  For 
their  sakes  a  great  deal  of  harm  is  done  in  this 
world,  which  the  doers  hold  excused,  sometimes 
sanctified,  by  its  motive,  and  the  young  creat- 
ures themselves  have  a  great  many  things  to  bear 
which,  no  doubt,  is  for  their  advanta^e  too. 
It  is  the  least  invidious  title  of  rank  which  can 
exist  ip  any  community,  for  we  have  all  been 
young  —  all  had  a  great  many  things  done  for 
us  which  we  would  much  rather  had  been  let 
alone  —  and  all  suffered  or  profited  by  the  plans 
of  our  progenitors.  But  if  they  are  important 
in  the  actual  universe,  they  are  still  more  im- 
portant in  the  world  of  fiction.  Here  we  can- 
not do  without  these  young  heroes  and  heroines. 
To  make  a  middle-aged  man  or  woman  inter- 
rating  demands  genius,  the  highest  concentra^ 
tion  of  human  power  and  skill ;  whereas  almost 
any  of  us  can  frame  our  innocent  little  tale 
about  Edwin  and  Angelina,  and  tempt  a  little 
circle  to  listen  notwithstanding  the  familiarity 
of  the  subject.  Such  is  the  fact,  let  us  account 
for  it  as  we  may.*  The  youths  and  maidens, 
and  their  encounters,  and  their  quarrels,  and 
their  makings-up,  their  walks  and  talks  and  sim- 
ple doings,  are  the  one  subject  that  never  fails  ; 
BO,  though  it  is  a  wonder  how  it  should  be  so, 
let  us  go  hack  tatheni  and  consider  their  young 
prospects  and  their  relations  to  each  other  before 
we  go  further  on  in  the  real  progress  of  our  tale. 

The  way  that  Sara  made  ^^quaintancfe  with 
the  little  dweller  at  her  gate  was  in  thi»  wise. 
It  was  the  day  after  the  dinner-party,  when  the 
Motherwells  were  still  at  Brownlows.  Sara 
had  gone  out  to  convey  some  consolation  to  old 
Betty  at  the  gate,  who  was  a  rhenmatical  old 
woman.  And  she  thought  she  had  managed  to 
escape  very  cleverly  out  of  Lady  Motherwell's 
clutches,  when,  to  her  horror.  Sir  Charles  over- 
took her  in  the  avenue.  He  carried  in  his  man- 
ner and  appearance  all  the  dignity  of  a  man 
whoso  mind  is  made  up.  He  talked  ver^  little, 
certainly,  to  begin  with  —  but  that  was  his  way ; 
and  he  caressed  his  abrupt  little  black  mustache 
as  men  do  cjiress  any  physical  adjunct  which  is 
a  comfort  to  them  in  a  crisis.  Sara  could  not 
conceal  it  from  herself  that  something  was  com- 
ing, and  there  was  no  apparent  escape  for  her. 
The  avenue  was  long  ;  there  was  nobody  visible 
coming  or  going.  Had  the  two  been  on  a  des- 
ert island,  Sir  Charles  could  scarcely  have  had 
less  fear  of  interruption.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
say  that  Sara  was  entirely  inexperienced  in  this 
sort  of  thing,  and  did  not  know  how  to  snub  an 
incipient  lover  or  get  out  of  such  a  dilemma  in 
ordinary  cases  ;  but  Sir  Charles  Motherwell's 
was  not  an  ordinary  case.  In  the  first  place, 
he  was  staying  in  the  house,  and  would  have  to 


continue  there  till  to-morrow  at  least,  whatever 
might  happen  to  him  now ;  and  in  the  second, 
he  was  obtuse,  and  might  not  understand  what 
anything  short  of  a'bsolute  refusal  meant.  He 
was  not  a  man  to  be  snubbed  graciously  or  un- 
graciously, and  made  to  comprehend  without 
words  that  his  suit  was  not  to  be  offered.  Such 
a  point  of  understanding  was  too  high  for  him. 
He  was  meditating  between  himself  and  his 
mustache  what  he  had  to  say,  and  he  was  im- 
pervious to  all  Sara's  deHcate  indications  of  an 
indisposition  to  listen.  How  could  he  tell  what 
people  meant  unless  they  said  it?  Thus  he 
was  a  man  with  whom  only  such  solid  instru- 
ments as  Yes  and  No  were  of  any  use  ;  and  it 
would  have  been  very  embarrAssing  if  Sara, 
with  at  least  twenty-four  hours  of  his  society  to 
look  forward  to,  had  been  obliged  to  say  No. 
She  did  the  very  best  she  could  under  the 
emergency.  She  talked  with  all  her  might  and 
tried  to  amuse  him,  and  if  possible  lead  him  off 
his  grand  intention.  She  chatted  incessantly 
with  something  of  the  same  feelings  that  in- 
spired Scherazade,  speaking  against  time, 
though  not  precisely  for  her  life,  and  altogether 
unaware  that,  in  so  far  as  her  companion  could 
abstract  his  thought  from  the  words  he  was 
about  to  say,  when  he  conld  find  them,  his  com- 
placent consciousness  of  the  trouble  she  took  to 
please  him  was  rising  higher  and  higher.  Poor 
dear  little  thing  !  he  was  saying  to  himself,  how 
pleased  she  will  be  !  But  yet,  notwithstanding 
this  comfortable  thought,  it  was  a  difiicult  mat- 
ter to  Sir  Charles  in  broad  daylight,  and  with 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  as  it  were,  upon  him,  to 
prevail  upon  the  right  words  to  come. 

They  were  only  half-way  down  the  avenue 
when  he  cleared  his  throat.  Sara  was  in  des- 
pair. She  knew  by  that  sound  and  by  the  last 
convulsive  twitch  of  his  mustache  that  it  was 
just  coming.  A  pause  of  awful  suspense  en- 
sued.  She  was  so  frightened  that  even  her  own 
endeavour  to  ward  oflT  extremities  failed  her. 
She  could  not  go  on  talking  in  the  horror  of 
the  moment.  Should  she  pretend  to  havelfor- 
gotton  something  in  the  house  and  rush  back  1 
or  should  she  make  believe  somebody  was  call- 
ing her,  and  fly  forward  ?  She  had  thrown  her- 
self forward  on  one  foot,  ready  for  a  run,  when 
that  blessed  diversion  came  for  which  she  could 
never  be  suflSciently  thankful.  She  gave  a  start 
of  delightful  relief  when  they  came  to  that  break 
in  the  trees.  "  Who  can  that  be  ?  "  she  said, 
much  as,  had  she  been  a  man,  she  would  have 
uttcreil  a  cheer.  It  would  not  have  done  for 
Miss  Brownlow  to  burst  forth  into  an  unlooked- 
for  hurrah,  so  she  gave  vent  to  this  question 
instead,  and  made  a  little  rush  on  to  the  grass 
where  that  figure  wan  visible.  It  was  a  pretty 
little  figure  in  a  red  cloak ;  and  it  was  bending 
forward,  anxiously  examining  some  herbage 
about  the  root  of  a  tree.  At  the  soand  of  Sara's 
exclamation  the  stranger  raised  herself  hurried- 
ly, blushed,  looked  confused,  and  finally,  with 
a  certain  shy  promptitude,  came  fon*ard,  as  if, 
Sara  said  afterwards,  she  was  a  perfect  little 
angel  out  of  heaven. 
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"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  said  ;  "  perhaps  1 1 
ought  not  to  be  here.    I  am  so  sorry ;  but —  it 
was  for  old  Betty  I  came." 

"  You  arc  very  welcome  to  come,"  said  Sara, 
eagerly  —  "  if  you  don't  mind  the  damp  grass. 
It  is  yon  who  live  at  Mrs.  Swayne's  ?  Oh,  yes, 
I  know  you  quite  well.  Pray,  come  whenever 
you  please.  There  are  a  groat  many  pretty 
walks  in  the  park." 

"  Oh,  thank  you  ! "  said  little  Pamela.  It  i 
wns  the  first  time  she  had  seen  the  young  great 
lady  so  near ;  and  she  took  a  mental  inventory 
of  iier,  all  that  she  was  like,  and  all  that  she 
had  on.  Seeing  Miss  Sara  on  foot,  like  any 
other  human  creature,  was  not  a  thing  that  oc- 
curred every  'day ;  and  she  took  to  examining 
her  with  a  double,  or  rather  triple,  interest  —  ' 
first,  because  it  wts  Miss  Sara,  and  something 
very  new ;  second,  to  be  able  to  describe  mi- 
nutely the  glorious  vision  to  her  mother ;  and, 
thirdly,  out  of  genuine  admiration.  How  beau- 
tiful she  was  !  and  how  beautifully  dressed  !  and 
then  the  tall  gentleman  by  her  side,  so  unlike 
anything  Pamela  ever  saw,  who  took  off  his  hat 
to  her  —  actually  to  her  I  No  doubt,  though  he 
was  not  so  handsome  as  might  have  been  de- 
sired, they  were  going  to  be  married.  He  must 
be  very  good,  gallant,  and  noble,  as  he  was  not 
so  very  good-looking.  Pamela's  bright  eyes 
danced  with  eagerness  and  excitement  as  she 
looked  at  them.  It  was  as  good  as  a  play  or  a  \ 
8tory-l>ook.  It  was  a  romance  being  performed  j 
for  her  benefit,  actually  occurring  under  her 
very  eyes. 

"  I  know  whfiit  you  Were  doing,"  said  Sara, 
**  but  it  is  too  early  yet.  *  Round  the  ashen 
roots  the  violets  blow  '  —  I  know  that  is  what 
yon  were  thinking  of." 

Pamela,  who  knew  very  little  about  violets, 
and  nothing  al)out  poetry,  opentd  her  eyes  very 
wide.  *'  Indeed,"  she  said  anxiously/'*  I  was  j 
only  looking  for  some  plantain  for  Betty's  bird 
—  that  was  all.  I  did  not  mean  to  take  any-^ 
flowers.  I  would  not  do  any  tiling  so  —  so  — 
un<||iiteful." 

"  But  you  shall  have  as  many  violets  as  ever 
you  like."  said  Sara,  who  was  ei*ger  to  find  any 
pretence  for  prolonging  the  conversation.  "  I)o 
come  and  walk  here  by  me.  1  am  going  to  see 
old  Betty.  Do  you  know  how  she  is  to-day  ? 
Don't  you  think  she  is  a  nice  old  woman  1  I  j 
am  going  to  tell  her  she  ought  to  have  her  ! 
grandchild  to  live  with  her,  and  open  the  gate, 
now  that  her  rheumatism  has  come  on.  It  al- 
ways lasts  three  months  when  it  comes  on. 
Your  Mr.  Swayno's,  you  know,  goes  on  and 
off.     I  always  hear  all  about  it  from  my  maid." 

When  she  paused  for  breath,  Pamela  felt  that 
as  the  tall  gentleman  took  no  part  in  the  con- 
versation it  was  incumbent  upon  her  to  say 
something.  She  was  much  flattered  by  the  un- 
expected grandeur  of  walking  by  Miss  Brown- 
low's  side,  and  being  taken  into  her  confidence ; 
but  the  emergency  drove  every  idea  out  of  her 
head,  as  was  natural.  She  could  not  think  of 
anything  that  it  would  be  nice  to  say,  and  in 
desperation  hazarded  a  question.     '*  Is   thero 


much  rheumatism  about  here  ?  "  poor  Famels 
said,  looking  up  as  if  her  life  depended  on  the 
answer  she  received ;  and  then  she  grew  burn- 
ing red,  and  hot  all  over,  and  felt  as  if  life  itself ' 
was  no  longer  worth  having,  after  thus  making 
a  fool  of  herself  As  if  Miss  Brownlow  knew 
anything  about  the  rheumatism  here  !  *'  What 
an  idiot  she  will  think  me  ! "  said  she  to  herself, 
longing  that  the  earth  would  open  and  swallow 
her  up.  But  Miss  Brownlow  was  by  no  means 
critical.  On  the  contrary,  Sara  mshed  into  tiie 
subject  with  enthusiasm. 

"There  is  alwavs  rheumatism  where  there 
are  so  tnany  trees/'  she  said,  with  decision  — 
*'  from  the  damp,  yon  know.  Don't  you  find  it 
so  at  Motherwell,  Sir  Charles  ?  You  have  such 
heaps  of  trees  in  that  part  of  the  county.  Half 
my  poor  neople  have  it  here.  And  the  dreadfal 
thing  is  tnat  one  does'nt  know  any  cure  lor  it, 
except  flannel.  Yon  n%ver  can  give  them  too 
much  flannel,"  said  Sara,  raising  her  evet 
gravely  to  her  tall  companion.  **  They  think 
flahnel  is  good  for  everything  under  the  Bkiea.'** 

**  Don't  know,  I'm  sure,"  said  ,Sir  Charles. 
"  Sure  it's  very  good  of  you.  .Don't  know  modi 
about  rheumatism  myself.  Always  see  lota 
about  in  our  place ;  flannel  pettic  —  hem  — oh 
—  beg  your  pardon.    I'm  sure " 

When  he  uttered  that  unfortunate  reniaik, 
poor  Sir  Charles  brought  himself  up  with  a 
sudden  start,  and  turned  very  red.  It  was  his 
horror  and  embarrassment,  |)bor  roan,  and  (ear 
of  having  shocked  his  companion's  delicacj. 
But  Sara  took  the  meanest  advantage  of  him. 
She  held  out  her  hand,  with  a  sweet  smile, 
"  Are  yon  going  ?  "  she  said  ;  "  it  is  so  kind  of 
you  to  have  come  so  far  with  me.  I  hope  yon 
will  have  a  pleasant  ride.  Please  make  Sagk, 
call  at  the  Rectory,  and  ask  if  Fanny's  cold  is 
Ijetter!  Shall  you  be  back  to  luncheon  1  Bat 
you  never  are,  you  gentlemen.  Are  you  never 
hungry  in  the  middle  of  the  day  as  we  are  9 
Till  dinner,  then,"  she  said,  waving  her  hand. 
Perhaps  there  was  something  mesmeric  in  it. 
The  disappointed  wooer  was  so  startled  that  lie 
stood  still  as  under  a  spell. 

"  Did'nt  mean  to  leave  you,"  he  said  ;  "  don't 
care  for  riding.    I'd  like  to  see  old  Bettj  too." 

**  Oh,  but  that  would  be  much  too  polite," 
cried  Sara.  "  Please,  never  mind  me.  It  is  s» 
kind  of  you  to  have  come  so  far.  Good-hy^ 
just  now.  I  hope  you  will  have  a  pleasant 
ride."  She  was  gone  before  he  could  more  or 
recover  from  his  consternation.  He  stood  Hi 
dumb  amazement  for  a  full  minute  lookiur 
after  her;  and  then  poor  Sir  Charles  tumci 
away  with  the  obedience  of  despair.  He  had 
been  too  well  brought  up  on  the  whole.  His 
mother  had  brought  him  to  such  a  pitch  (^disci- 
pline that  he  could  not  choose  but  obey  the 
uelm,  whosesoever  hand  might  touch  it.  "  It 
was  all  those  confounded  petticoats,"  he  said  to 
himself.  "  How  could  I  be  such  an  ass  1  ** 
which  was  the  most  vigorous  speech  he  had 
made  even  to  himself  for  ages.  As  for  Sam, 
she  relaxed  from  her  usual  dignity,  and  wkit 
along  skipping  and  tripping  in  the  ezhilanuioA 
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f  her  heart  "  Oh,  what  a  hlessing  he  is  gone ! 
—oh,  what  a  little  angel  you  were  to  appear 
jast  when  you  did  ! ''  said  Sara ;  and  then  she 
gave  a  glance  at  her  new  companion's  bewilder- 
ed face,  and  composed  herself.  "  But  don't  let 
US  think  of  him  any  more/'  she  continued. 
"Tell  me  about  yourself.  I  want  to  know 
all  about  yourself.  Wasn't  it  lucky  we  met  1 
Please  tell  me  your  name,  and  how  old  you 
are,  and  how  you  like  living  here.  Of  course, 
you  know  I  am  Sara  Brownlow.  And  oh, 
to  be  sure,  first  of  all,  why  did  you  say  un- 
grateful ?  Have  I  ever  done  anytmng  to  make 
you  grateful  to  me  1 " 

**  Oh  yes,  please,"  said  Pamela.  **  It  is  so 
pretty  to  see  you  always  when  you  ride,  and 
when  you  drive  out.  I  am  not  quite  strong  yet, 
and  I  don't  know  anybody  here ;  but  I  have 
only  to  sit  down  at  the  window,  and  there  is 
always  something  going  on.  Last  night  you 
can't  think  how  pretty  it  was.  The  carriage- 
lamps  kept  walking  up  and  down  like  giants 
with  two  big  eyes.  And  I  can  see  all  up  the 
avenue  from  my  window ;  and  when  I  looked 
very  clotie,  just  as  they  passed  Betty's  door, 
I  could  see  a  little  glimpse  of  the  ladies  inside. 
I  saw  one  lovely  pmk  dress ;  and  then  in  the 
next,  there  was  a  scarlet  cloak  all  trimmed  with 
swansdown.  I  could  tell  it  was  swansdown,  it 
was  so  fluffy.  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  didn't 
mean  to  talk  so  much  ;  but  it  is  such  fun  living 
there,  just  opposite  the  gate.  And  that  is  M'hv 
I  am  so  grateful  to  you." 

Sara,  it  was  impossible  to  deny,  was  much 
staggered  by  this  speech.  Its  frankness  amazed 
and  yet  attracted  her.  It  drove  her  into  deep 
bewilderment  as  to  the  rank  of  her  little  com- 
panion. Was  she  a  W^^  She  would  scarcely 
nave  taken  so  much  pleasure  in  the  sight,  had  it 
been  within  the  range  of  possibility  that  she 
could  herself  join  such  a  party ;  but  then  her 
voice  was  a  refined  voice,  and  her  lovely  looks 
might,  as  Sara  had  thought  before,  have  belonged 
to  a  princess.  The  young  mistress  of  Brown- 
lows  looked  very  curiously  at  Pamela,  but  she 
could  not  fathom  her.  'iThe  red  cloak  was  a 
little  the  worse  for  wear,  but  still  it  was  such  a 
garb  as  any  one  might  have  worn.  There  was 
no  sort  of  finery,  no  sort  of  pretension,  about  the 
little  personage.  And  then  Sara  had  already 
made  up  her  mind  in  any  case  to  take  her  prct- 
tv  neighlK)ur  under  her  protection.  The  end  of 
tlie  matter  was,  that  in  turning  it  over  in  her 
mind,  the  amusing  side  of  the  question  at  last 
caught  her  eye.  How  strange  it  was  !  While 
the  awful  moment  before  dinner  was  being  got 
through  at  the  great  house,  this  little  creature 
at  the  gate  was  clapping  her  hands  over  the 
sounds  and  sights  out  of  do9rs.  To  her,  it  was 
not  heavy  people  coming  to  dinner,  to  be  enter- 
tained in  body  and  mind  for  three  or  four  mor- 
tal hours ;  but  prancing  horses  and  rolling 
wheels,  and  the  lamps  making  their  shinmg 
progress  two  artd  two,  and  all  the  cheerful  com- 
motion.- How  odd  it  was  !  She  must  be  (what- 
ever her  "  position  ")  an  original  little  thing  to 
see  so  tedious  a  business  in  such  a  novel  light. 


"  It  is  very  odd,"  said  Sara,  *'that  I  oerer 
thought  of  that  before.  I  almost  think  I 
shouldn't  mind  having  stupid  people  now  and 
then  if  I  had  thought  of  that.  And  so  you 
think  it  fun  ?  You  wouldn't  think  it  fun  if  you 
had  to  watch  them  eating  tlieir  dinner,  and 
amuse  them  all  the  evening.  It  is  such  hard 
work ;  and  then  to  ask  them  to  sing  when  you 
know  they  can't  sing,  no  more  than  peacocks, 
and  to  stand  and  say  Thank  you  when  it  is  dll 
over !  I  wonder  what  made  you  think  of  look- 
in<r  at  the  lamps.  It  is  very  clever  of  you,  yon 
know,  to  describe  them  like  that.  Do  yr  n  read 
a  great  deal  ?  Are  you  fond  of  it  ?  Do  you 
plav,  or  do  you  ilraw,  or  what  do  you  like 
best  ?  " 

This  question  staggered  Pamela  as  much  as 
her  description  had  done  Sarai  She  grew  pale, 
and  then  she  grew  red.  "  I  am  —  not  in  the 
least  clever,"  she  said,  **nor  —  nor  accom- 
plished —  nor  —  I  am  not  a  great  laily  like  you. 
Miss  Brownlow,"  the  little  girl  added,  with  a 
sudden  pang  of  mortification.  She  had  not 
been  in  the  least  envious  of  Sara,  nor  desirous 
of  claiming  equality  with  her.  And  yet  when 
she  thus  suddenly  perceived  tlie  diflerence,  it 
went  to  her  heart  so  sharply  that  she  had  hard 
ado  not  to  cry. 

As  for  Sara  she  laughed  softly,  not  knowing 
of  any  bitterness  beneath  that  reply.  She 
laughed,  knowing  she  was  not  a  great  lady,  and 
yet  a  little  disposed  to  think  she  was,  and  pleas- 
ed to  appear  so  in  her  companion's  eyes.  "^If 
you  were  to  speak  like  that  to  Lady  Motherwell, 
1  wonder  what  she  would  say,"  said  Sara ;  "but 
I  don't  want  you  to  be  a  great  lady.  I  think 
you  are  the  prettiest  little  thing  I  ever  saw  in 
my  life.  There  now  —  I  suppose  it  is  wrong 
to  say  it,  but  it  is  quite  true.  It  is  a  pleasure 
just  to  look  at  you.  If  you  are  not  nice  and 
good,  it  is  a  great  shame,  and  very  ungrateful  of 
you,  when  God  has  made  you  so  pretty ;  but  I 
think  you  must  be  nice.  Don't  blush  and  trem- 
ble like  that,  as  if  I  were  a  gentleman.  I  am 
just  nineteen.    How  old  arc  you  ?  " 

"  Seventeen  last  midsummer,"  said  Pamela, 
under  her  breath. 

"  I  knew  you  were  quite  a  child,"  said  Sara, 
with  dignity.  "Don't  look  so  frightened.  I 
mean  to  come  and  see  vou  almost  every  day. 
And  vou  shall  come  home  with  roe,  and  see  the 
flowers,  and  the  pictures,  and  all  my  pretty 
things.  I  have  quantities  of  pretty  things. 
Papa  is  so  very  kind.  1  have  no  mother  ;  but 
that  —  that  — old  —  lady  —  is  your  mother,  is 
she?  or  your  grandmother?  Look,  there  is  old 
Betty  at  the  door.  Wicked  old  woman  !  what 
business  has  she  to  come  out  to  th#  door  and 
make  her  rheumatism  wor>e?  Come  along  a 
little  quicker  ;  but,  you  poor  little  dear,  what  is 
the  matter  ?  can't  you  run  ?  " 

'*  I  sprained  my  ancle,"  said  Pamela,  blush- 
ing more  and  more,  and  wondering  if  Mr.  John 
had  perhaps  kept  that  little  incident  to  himself. 

"  And  I  trying  to  make  you  run  !  "  cried  the 

rinitent   Sara.    "  Never  mind,  take  my  arm. 
am  not  in  the  least  in  a  hurr}'.    Lean  npon 
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me  —  there's  a  good  child.    They  shonld  not 
let  you  come  so  far  alone." 

Thus  it  was  that  the  two  arrived  at  Betty's 
cottage,  to  the  old  woman's  intense  amazement. 
Pamela  herself  was  flattered  by  the  kind  help 
aflforded  her,  bat  it  is  donhtfal  whether  she  en- 
joyed it ;  and  in  the  exciting  novelty  of  the  posi- 
tion, she  was  glad  to  sit  down  in  a  comer  and 
collect  Rerself  while  her  brilliant  young  patron- 
ess fulHUcd  her  benevolent  mission.  Bcttv's 
lodge  was  a  creation  of  Miss  Brownlow's  th)m 
beginning  to  end.  It  was  Sara's  design,  and 
Sara  had  furnished  it,  up  to  the  pictures  on  the 
wall,  which  were  carefully  chosen  in  accordance 
with  what  mi<;ht  be  supposed  to  be  an  old  wo- 
man's taste,  and  the  little  book-shelf  which  was 
filled  on  the  same  princij)lcs.  Tiie  fact  was, 
however,  that  Betty  had  somewhat  mortified 
Sara  by  pinnintj;  up  a  glorious  coloured  picture 
out  of  the  *  Illustrated  News,'  and  by  taking  in 
a  tale  of  love  and  mystery  in  penny  numbers, 
showing  illegitimate  tastes  both  in  literature  and 
art.  But  she  was  suffering,  and  eventually  at 
such  a  moment  her  offences  ought  to  be  for- 
given. 

"  You  should  not  stand  at  the  door  like  that, 
and  go  opening  the  gate  in  such  weather,"  said 
Sara.  **  I  came  to  say  you  must  have  one  of 
your  son's  children  to  help  you,  —  that  one 
you  had  last  year." 

•*  She's  gone  to  service,  Miss,"  said  Betty, 
with  a  bob. 

"  Then  one  of  your  daughter's,  —  the  daugh- 
ter you  have  at  Masterton  —  she  has  dozens 
and  dozi'ns  of  children.  Wliv  cannot  one  of 
them  come  out  and  take  care  of  you  ?  " 

"  Please,  Miss,"  said  Betty,  "  a  poor  man's 
childer  is  his  fortune  —  leastways  in  a  place 
where  ther's  mills  and  things.  They're  all  a- 
doing  of  something,  them  little  things.  I'm 
awful  comfortable,  Miss,  thanks  to  you  and 
your  good  papa  "  —  at  this  and  all  other  inter- 
vals of  her  siKjech,  Betty  made  a  curtsy  —  "  but 
I  ain't  got  money  like  to  pay  'em  wages,  and 

saving  when  one  s  a  bit  delicate,  or  that " 

"  Betty,  sit  down,  please,  and  don't  make  so 
many  curtsies.  I  don't  understand  that.  If  I 
had  a  nice  old  grandmother  like  you  "  —  said 
Sura ;  and  then  she  paused  and  blushed,  and 
IxJtliought  herself —  Perhaps  it  might  be  as  well 
not  to  enter  upon  that  question.  **  Anyhow  it 
is  very  easy  to  pay  them  something,"  she  said. 
"  I  will  pay  it  for  you  till  your  rheumatism  is 
better.  And  then  there  is  your  other  son,  who 
was  a  tailor  or  sometiiing  —  where  is  he  ?  " 

"  Oh,  if  I  could  but  tell !  "  said  Betty.     "  Oh, 
Mij^s,  he's  one  o'   them  as  brings  down  gray 
hairs   wi'  sorrow  —  not  as  I  have  a  many  to    ^ 
lose,  thou<^h  when  I  wa^s  a  young  lass,  the  likes    Miss   Sara ; 
o'  me  for  a  'ead  of  'air  wasn't  in  all  Dewsbury. 
But  Tom,  I'm  afeard,  I'm  afeard,  has  tooken  to 
terrible  bad  ways." 

f'  Drinking  or  something  1  "  asked  Sara,  in 
the  tone  of  a  woinau  experienced  in  such  inev- 
itable miseries. 

**  Worse  than  that.  Miss.  I  don't  say  as  it 
ain't  i)ad  enough  when  a  man  takes  to  drinking. 


Many  a  sore  heart  it's  giy'  me,  but  it  allays 
comes  kind  o'  natural  like,"  said  Betty,  with 
her  apron  at  her  eyes.  "  But  poor  Tom,  he's 
gone  and  come  out  for  a  Radic^  Miss,  and  sets 
hisself  up  a-making  speeches  and  things.  It's 
that  as  brought  it  on  me  so  bad.  I've  not  beea 
so  bad  before,  not  sin'  his  poor  father  died." 
"  Then  don't  s^nd  and  curtsy  like  dist, 

f  lease,"  said  Sara.    *'  A  Radi<»]  —  is  that  all  t 
am  a  little  of  a  Radical  myself,  and  so  is 
papa." 

''  Ah,  the  like  of  you  don't  know/'  said  Bet- 
ty. "  Mr.  John  wouldn't  say  nothing  for  him. 
lie  said,  *  That's  very  bad,  very  bid,  Betty/ 
when  I  went  and  told  him  ;  and  a  young  gen- 
tleman like  that  is  the  one  to  know." 

''He  knows  nothing  about  it,"  said  Sara; 
"  he's  a  University  man,  and  Eton,  you  know ; 
he  is  all  in  the  old-world  way  ;  but  papa  and  I 
are  Radicals,  like  Tom.  Are  you?  —  but  I 
suppose  you  are  too  young  to  know.  And  oh, 
here  it  is  just  time  for  luncheon,  and  you  haye 
never  told  me  your  name.  Betty,  make  haste 
and  send  for  Tom  or  somebody  to  help 
you.  And  there's  something  coming  'in  a  bs»- 
ket ;  find  if  you  want  anything  you  must  send 
up  to  the  house." 

"  You're  yery  kind,  Miss,"  said  Betty,  "  and 
the  neighbours  is  real  kind,  and  Mrs.  Swayne, 

though  she  has  queer  ways And  as  fat 

Miss  Pammly  here—" 

''  Pamela,"  said  the  little  girl,  softly,  from 
her  chair. 

"  Is  that  your  name  ?  "  said  Sara.  "  Pamela 
—  I  never  knew  any  one  called  Pamela  before. 
What  a  pretty  name !  Sara  is  horrible.  Eyeij 
soul  calls  me  Sairah.  Look  here,  you  are  a  lit- 
tle darling ;  and  yx>u  don't  know  what  jon  * 
saved  me  &om  this  morning  ;  and  I'll  come  to 
see  you  the  moment  Lady  MothecweU  goei 
away." 

Upon  which  Sara  dropped  a  rapid  kiss  upon 
her  new  friend's  cheek  and  rushed  forth,  pass- 
'ing  the  window  like  an  arrow,  rushing  op  the 
long  avenue  like  a  winged  creature,  with  the 
wind  in  her  hair  and  in  her  dress.  The  little 
lodge  grew  darker  to  Pamela's  dazzled  eyes 
when  she  was  gone. 

"Is  that  really  Miss  Brownlow,  Betty f 
she  said,  after  the  first  pause. 

"  Who  could  it  be  else,  I  would  like  to  know  f  " 
said  Betty ;  *'  a-leaving  her  orders  like  that,  and 
never  giving  no  time  to  answer  or  nothing.  I 
wonder  what's  coming  in  the  basket.  Notat 
I'm  one  o'  \he  greedy  ones  as  is  always  looking 
for  something ;  but  what's  the  good  b'  serving 
them  rich  common  folks  if  you  don't  get  no 
good  out  of  them  1  Oh  for  certain  snie  it's 
and  she  has  taken  a  fancy  to 
you." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  common  folks  ?  " 

asked  Pamela,  already  disposed,  as  was  natn- 

ral,  to  take  up  the  cudgels  for  her  new  fHend. 

''  She  is  a  lady,  oh,  all  down  tb  the  very  tips 

of  her  shoes." 

**  Maybe  as  far  as  yon  knows,"  said  Betty, 
**  but  Iv'e  been  here  off  and  on  for  forty  yean, 
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and  I  mind  the  old  SqnireB ;  not  saying  no 
barm  of  Miss  Sara,  aa  ia  yery-openhanded ;  but 
yon  mind'  my  words,  yo'  11  see  plenty  of  ber 
for  a  bit —  sbe's  took  a  fancy  to  yon.'" 

*'  Do  yon  think  so,  reaUtf,  Betty  4  "  said  Par 
mela,  with  brightening  eyes. 

*'  What  I  says  is  for  a  bit,"  said  Betty ; 
"  don't  yon  take  up  as  I'm  meaning  more  — 
for  a  bit,  Miss  Pammly ;  that's  how  them  sort 
does.  She's  one  as  'ill  come  every  day,  and 
then,  when  she's  other  things  in  hand  like>  or 
other  folks,  or  feels  a  bit  tired " 

''Yes,  perhaps,"  said  Pamela,  who  bad 
grown  yery  red ;  "  but  that  need  not  have  any 
effect  on  me.  If  I  was  fond  of  any  one,  1 
won  Id  never,  never  change,  whatever  they 
might  do  —  not  if  they  were  to  be  cruel  and 
unkind  —  not  if  they  were  to  forget  me " 

Here  the  little  girl  started,  and  became  very 
silent  all  in  a  moment.  And  the  blush  of  in- 
dignation on  her  cheek  passed,  and  was  follow- 
ed by  a  softer  sweeter  colour,  and  her  words 
died  away  on  her  lips.  And  her  eyes,  which 
had  been  shining  on  old  Betty  with  all  the  mag- 
nanimity of  youth,  went  down,  and  were  cov- 
ered up  under  the  blue-veined,  long-fringed  eye- 
lids. The  foct  was,  some  one  else  had  come 
into  the  lodge  —  had  come  without  knocking, 
in  a  very  noiseless,*  stealthy  sort  of  way  — 
"  as  if  he  meant  it."  And  this  new-comer  was 
no  less  a  person  than  Mr.  John. 

"  My  sister  says  you  are  ill,  Betty,"  said  Jack ; 
"  what  do  you  mean  by  being  ill  ?  I  am  to 
send  in  one  of  your  grandchildren  from  Mas- 
terton.  What  do  you  say  ?  Shall  I  ?  or  should 
you  rather  be  alone  ?  " 

"  It's  allays  you  for  the  thoughtful  one,  Mr. 
John,"  said  Betty,  gratefully  ;  "  though  you're 
a  ^ntleman,  and  it  don't  stand  to  reason.  But 
Miss  Sara's  a-going  to  pay ;  and  if  there's  a 
little  as  is  to  be  amed  honest,  I'm  not  one  as 
would  send  it  past  my  own.  There's  little 
Betsy,  as  is  a  tidy  bit  of  a  thing.  But  I  ain't 
ill,  not  to  say  ill,  no  more  nor  Miss  Patnmly 
here  is  ill  —  her  as  had  her  ankle  sprained  in 
that  awful  snow." 

Mr.  John  made  what  Pamela  thought  a  very 
enrnd  bow  at  this  point  of  Betty's  speech.  He 
had  taken  his  hat  off  when  he  came  in.  Betty's 
doctor,  when  he  came  to  see  her,  did  not  take 
off  his  hat,  not  even  when  Pamela  was  present. 
The  little  girl  had  very  quick  eyes,  and  she 
did  not  fail  to  mark  the  difference.  After  he 
had  made  his  bow,  Mr.  John  somehow  seemed 
to  forget  Betty.  It  was  to  the  little  stranger 
his  words,  his  eyc«f  his  looks,  were  addressed. 
"  I  hope  you  are  better  1  "  he  said.  "  I  took 
the  liberty  of  going  to  your  house  to  ask,  but 
Mrs.  Swayne  used  to  turn  me  away." 

"  Oh,  thank  you ;  you  are  very  kind,"  said 
Pamela ;  and  then  she  added,  "  Mrs.  •iSwayne 
is  very  funny.  Mamma  would  have  liked  to 
have  thanked  you,  I  am  sure." 

"  And  I  am  sure  I  did  not  want  any  thanks," 
said  Jack  ;  "  only  to  know.  You  are  sure  yon 
are  better  now  ?  " 

"  Oh,  much  better,"  said  Pamela ;  and  then 


there  came  a  pause.  It  was  more  than  a  pause. 
It  was  a  dead  stop,  with  no  apparent  possibility 
of  revival.  Pamela,  for  her  part,  like  an  inex- 
perienced little  girl,  fidgeted  on  her  chair,  and 
wrapped  herself  close  in  her  cloak.  Was  that 
all  1  His  sister  bad  a  great  deal  more  to  say. 
Jack,  though  he 'was  not  inexperienced,  was  al- 
most for  the  moment  as  awkward  as  Pamela. 
He  went  across  the  room  to  look  at  the  picture 
out  of  the  '  Illustrated  News  ; '  and  he  spoke 
to  Betty's  bird,  which  had  just  been  regaled 
with  the  bit  of  plantain  Pamela  had  brought ; 
and,  at  last,  when  all  those  little  exercises  had 
been  gone  through,  he  came  back. 

"  I  hope  you  Uke  living  here,"  he  said.  "  It 
is  cold  and  bleak  now,  but  in  summer  it  is  very 
pretty.  You  came  at  the  worst  time  of  the 
year ;  but  I  hope  you  mean  to  stay  %  " 

"  Oh  yes,  we  like  it,"  said  Pamela ;  and  then 
there  came  another  pause. 

"  My  sister  is  (^nite  pleased  to  think  of  hav- 
ing you  for  a  neighbour,"  said  Jack.  It  was 
quite  extraordinary  how  stupid  he  was.  He 
could  talk  well  enough  sometimes ;  but  at  this 
present  moment  he  had  not  a  syllable  to  say. 
"  Except  Miss  Hardcastle  at  the  Rectory,  she 
has  nobody  near,  and  my  father  and  I  are  so 
much  away." 

Pamela  looked  up  at  him  with  a  certain  sweet 
surprise  in  her  eyes.  Could  he  too  really  think 
ber  a  fit  friend  for  his  sister  ?  "  It  is  very  kind 
of  Miss  Brownlow,"  she  said,  "  but  I  am  only 
—  I  mean  I  don't  think  I  am  —  I — I  am  al- 
ways with  my  mother." 

"  But  your  mother  would  not  like  you  to  be 
shut  up,"  said  Jack,  coming  a  little  nearer.  "  I 
always  look  over  the  way  now  when  I  pass. 
To  see  bright  faces  instead  of  blank  windows 
is  quite  pleasant.    I  dare  say  you  never  notice 


us. 


"  Oh  yes,"  cried  Pamela.  "  And  that  pretty 
horse  I  It  is  such  tan  to  live  there  and  see  you 
all  passing."  She  said  this  forgetting  her.<elf, 
and  then  she  met  old  Betty's  gaze  and  grew 
conscious  again.  ''I  mean  we  are  always  so 
quiet,"  she  said,  and  began  once  more  to  ex- 
amine the  binding  of  her  cloak. 

At  this  moment  the  bell  f^om  the  great  house 
began  to  tinkle  pleasantly  in  the  wintry  air  : 
it  was  another  of  Pamela's  amusements.  And 
it  marked  the  diilner-hour  at  which  her  mother 
would  look  for  her;  but  how  was' she  to  move 
with  this  young  man  behind  her  chair  ?  Betty 
however,  was  not  so  delicate.  "  I  always  sets 
my  clock  by  the  luncheon-bell,"  said  old  Betty. 
"  There  it's  a-goinsr,  bless  it  I  I  has  my  dinner 
by  it  regular,  and  I  sets  my  clock.  Don't  you 
go  for  to  stir.  Miss  Pammly.  Bless  you,  I 
don't  mind  vou  I  And  Mr.  John,  he's  a  going 
to  his  lunch.  Don't  you  mind.  I'll  set  my 
little  bit  of  a  table  ready ;  but  I  has  it  afore 
the  fire  in  this  cold  weather,  and  it  don't  come 
a-nigh  of  you." 

"  Oh,  mamma  will  want  me,"  said  Pamela. 
*'  I  shall  come  back  another  time  and  see  you." 
She  made  Jack  a  little  curtsy  as  she  ROt  up,  but 
to  her  confiiaion  he  came  out  ifith  her  and 
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opened  the  gate  for  her,  and  sauntered  across  j  like  that  are  not  so  worldlr-minded  —  at  least, 
the  road  by  her  side.  |  sometimes  they're  not.    She  might  take  a  fiuicj 

"  I  am  not  goin^  to  lanch  —  I  am  going  to  { to  jon ;  but  yon  masn*t  huild  on  it,  Pamela, 
ride.  So  joa  hare  nodoed  the  more  ?  "  said  ■  That's  all,  my  dear.  We're  hamble  folks,  and 
Jack.  **  I  am  rather  proad  of  her.  She  ts  a  !  the  like  of  m  don't  go  visiting  at  great  houses, 
beauty.  Yon  should  see  how  she  goes  when  ;  And  even  you  hare  not  got  Uie  edncadon,  my 
the  road  ia  dear.  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  go  i  darling  ;  sJid  nothing  but  your  bUck  frocks  "  -^ 
now,  for  here  come  the  horses  and  Motherwell.  I  "  Oh,  mamma,  do  yon  think  I  want  to  Tint 
He  is  one  of  tlKise  men  who  always  turn  up  ■  at  great  houses  ?  "  cried  Pamela.  "  I  should 
juit  when  they're  not  wanted,"  Jack  continued,  I  not  know  what  to  say  nor  how  to  behaTe. 
opening  the  gate  of  Mrs.  Swayne's  little  g»r-  i  What  I  should  like  would  be  to  go  and  see  her 
den  fur  Pamela.  Mrs.  Swayne  herself  was  at  I  in  the  mornings  when  nobody  was  there,  and  ba 
the  window  ilp-stairs,  and  Mrs.  Preston  was  at !  her  little  companion,  and  listen  to  her  talking, 
the  parlour  wmdow  looking  out  for  her  child,  i  and  to  see  her  dressed  when  she  was  going  oat. 
They  both  saw  that  wonderful  sight.     Young  j  I  know  we  are  poor ;  but  she  might  get  fond  of 

Mr.  Brownlow  wit'i  his  hat  off  (holding  open    me  for  all  that " 

the  little  gate,  and  looking  down  into  the  little  !  "  Yes,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Preston,  "  I  think 
face,  which  was  so  flushed  with  pleatsure  and '  she  is  a  Tery  nice  ^oung  lady.  I  wish  her 
pride,  and  embarroMment  and  innocent  shame,  m^imma  had  been  livrng,  Pamela.  If  there  had 
As  for  Pamela  herself,  she  did  not  know  if  she  been  a  good  woman  that  had  ^Idren  of  her 
were  walking  on  solid  ground  or  on  air.  When  |  own,  living  at  that  great  house,  I  think  it  would 
the  door  closed  behind  her,  and  she  found  her-  have  been  jsl  comfort  to  me." 
self  in  the  dii<gy  little  passage  with  nothing  but  "  Mamma,  I  can't  think  why  yon  should  al- 
her  dinner  before  her,  and  the  dusky  afternoon,  ways  be  speaking  like  that,"  saia  Pamela,  with 
and  her  work,  her  heart  gave  a  little  cry  of  im-  j  a  cloud  on  her  brow. 

patience.'  But  she  was  in  the  parlour  time  I  "  You  would  soon  know  why  if  yon  were  aa 
enough  to  see  Jack  spring  on  his  horse  and  j  old  as  me,"  said  the  mother.  "  I  can't  forget 
trot  off  into  the  sunshine  with  his  tall  compan- ,  I'm  old,  and  how  little  strength  Fve  got  left. 
ion.  They  went  off  into  the  sunshine,  but  in  And  I  shouldn't  like  my  pet  to  get  diaappoittt- 
theparlouritwasdcepestshade,  for  Mr.  Swayne  .  ed,"  she  said,  rising  and  drawing  Panela'i 
had  bo  •cleverly  contrived  his  honse  that  the  s'nn- i  pretty  head  to  her,  as  she  stood  hehind  her 
shine  never  en^-•red.  Its  shadow  hung  across  .  chair ;  "  don't  you  build  upon  it,  dear.  AdA 
the  road  stretching  to  the  gate  of  Brown  lows,    now  I'm  going  into  the  kitchen  for  ^rt  min- 


almoftt  the  whole  day,  which  made  everything 


utes  to  ask  for  poor  Mr.  Swayne." 


dinp:i^:r  than  it  was  naturally.  This  was  what  Pa-  It  was  a  thing  she  did  almost  eveiy  night, 
mela  experienced  when  she  came  in  out  of  the  &nd  Pamela  was  not  surprised  ;  perhapa  it  was 
bright  air,  out  of  sight  of  those  young  faces  even  a  relief  to  her  to  have  a  few  minutes  all  to 
and  young  voices.  Could  she  ever  have  anv-  ■  herself  to  think  over  the  wonderful  eventa  of 
tiling  to  do  with  them  ?  Or  was  it  only  a  kind  the  day.  To  be  sure,  it  had  been  about  Sara 
of  dream,  too  pleasant,  too  sweet  to  come  to  alone;  and  her  overtures  of  friendship,  that  the 
anything  ?  It  was  her  very  first  outset  in  life,  \  mother  and  daughter  had  been  talking.  But 
and  Hhe  was  aware  tiiat  she  was  not  much  of  a  ;  when  Pamela  was  by  herself,  she  recollected, 
heroine.  Perhaps  it  was  only  the  accident  of  -  naturally,  that  there  had  been  another  actor  on 
an  hour ;  but  even  that  was  pleasant  if  it  should  ;  the  s6ene.  She  did  not  think  of  asking  her 
be  no  more.  This,  when  she  had  told  all  about  mother,  or  even  herself,  if  Mr.  John  was  to  be 
it,  and  filled  the  afternoon  with  the  reflected  depended  on,  or  if  there  was  any  danger  of  di»- 
glory,  was  the  philoi^ophical  conclusion  to  which  •  appointment  in  respect  to  him.  Indeed,  Pa- 
Pamiela  came  at  la<t.  I  mela  was  so  wise  that  she  did  not,  as  ahe  aaid 

:  to  herself,  think  at  all  about  this  .branch  of  the 

j  su>>j>ct;  for,  of  course,  it  was  not  likely  ihe 

'  would  ever  make  great  friends  with  a  Tonnff 
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j  that,  though  she  was  not  thinking  of  Mr.  John, 

"  But  you  must  not  set  your  heart  upon  it, ;  she  seemed  to  see  him  standing  before  her,  hold- 

my  darlinj:,"  said  Mrs.  Preston.    "  It  may  be  ;  ing  tlie  gate  open,  looking  into  her  fiuse,  and 

or  it  mayn't  he  —  nobody  can  say.     And  you  :  saying  that  Motherwell  was  one  of  the 


must  not  pet  to  blame  the  young  lady  if  she  j  that  always  turned  up  when  they  were  least 
thinkfi  iHJtter  of  it.  They  are  very  rich,  and  i  wanted.  'She  was  not  thinking  of  Jack  ;  and 
thtjy.  have  all  the  best  people  in  the  county  w;is  it  her  fault  if  this  picture  had  fixed  itaelf 
coming  and  going.  And  you  are  but  my  poor  !  on  her  retina,  if  that  is  the  name  of  it  ?  She 
little  girl,  vvith  no  gruiul  friends ;  and  you  went  and  sat  down  on  the  rug  before  the  file, 
musn't  take  it  to  heart  and  be  disappointed.*  If  and  gazed  into  the  glow,  and  thought  it  all  over. 
•  you  werefloing  that,  thr)u;;h  it's  such  good  air  ,  After  awhile  she  even  pat  her  hands  over  lier 
and  t^o  (juiet,  I'd  have  to  take  my  darling  away."  ;  eyoti^  that  she  might  think  it  over  the  more  per- 

"  I  won't,  mamma,"  said  Pamela ;  I'll  be  ,  fectly.  And  it  is  astonishing  how  oS^  thli 
good.     But  you  say  yourself  that  it  maybe  " —  |  picture  came  between  her  and  her  thonghu; 

**  Yes,"  said  the  mother ;  ''  young  creatures  j  but,  thank  heaven,  it  was  only  apictue  1  What- 
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ever  Pamela  might  be  thinking  of,  it  was  cer- 
tamly  not  of  Mr.  John. 

Mrs.  Swajne's  kitchen  was  by  far  the  most 
cheerful  place  in  the  honse.  It  had  a  brick 
floor,  which  was  as  red  as  the  hearth  was  white, 
and  a  great  array  of  shining  things  about  the 
walls.  There  was  a  comfortable  cat  dozing  and 
blinking  before  the  fire,  which  was  reflected  out 
of  80  many  glowing  surfaces,  copper,  pewter, 
and  tin,  that  me  waus  were  hung  with  a  perfect 
gallery  of  cats.  Mrs.  Swavne  herself  nad  a 
wickerwork  chair  at  one  side,  which  she  yery 
seldom  occupied ;  for  there  was  a  great  multi- 
plicity of  meals  in  the  house,  and  there  was 
always  something  just  coming  to  perfection  in 
the  oven  or  on  the  fire.  But  opposite,  in  a 
high-backed  chair  *coyered  with  blue  and  white 
checked  linen,  was  Mr.  Swayne,  who  was.  the 
object  of  so  much  care,  and  was  subject  to  the 
rheumatics,  like  Betty.  The  difierence  of  his 
rheumatics  was,  that  they  went  off  and  on. 
One  <lay  he  would  be  well  —  so  well  as  to  go 
out  and  see  after  his  business ;  and  the  next 
day  he  would  be  fixed  in  his  easy-chair.  Per- 
haps, on  the  whole,  it  was  more  aggravating 
than  if  he  had  gone  in  steadily  for  a  good  long 
bout  when  he  was  at  it,  and  saved  his  wife's 
time.  But  then  that  was  the  nature  of  the 
man.  There  was  a  visitor  in  the  kitchen  when 
Mrs.  Preston  went  in  —  no  less  a  personage 
than  Old  Betty,  who,  with  a  daring  disregard 
for  her  rheumatics,  had  come  across  the  road, 
wrapped  in  an  old  cloak,  to  talk  over  the  news 
of  the  day.  It  was  a  rash  proceeding,  no  doubt ; 
but  yet  rheumatics  were  very  ordinary  affairs, 
and  it  was  seldom —  very  seldom  —  that  any- 
thing so  exciting  came  in  Betty's  way.  Mrs. 
Swayne,  for  her  part,  had  been  very  eloquent 
about  it  before  her  lodger  appeared. 

"  /'d  make  short  work  with  him,"  she  said, 
"  if  it  was  me.  Fd  send  him  about  his  busi- 
ness, you  take  my  word.  It  ain't  me  as  would 
trust  one  of  'em  a  step  further  than  I  could  see 
'em.  Coming  a-raging  and  a-roaring  round  of 
a  house,  as  soon  as  they  found  out  as  there  was 
a  poor  little  tender  hit  of  a  lamb  to  devour." 

"  What  is  that  you  say  about  a  bit  o'  lamb, 
Nancy  ?  "  cried  Mr.  Swayne ;  "  that's  an  awful 
treat,  that  is,  at  this  time  of  the  year.  I  reckon 
it's  for  the  new  lodgers  and  not  for  us.  I'll 
devour  it,  and  welcome,  my  lass,  if  you'll  set  it 
afore  roe." 

Mrs.  Swayne  gave  no  direct  answer  to  this 
question.  She  cast  a  glance  of  mild  despair  at 
Betty,  who  answered  by  lifting  up  her  hands 
in  sympathy  and  commiseration.  ''That's 
just  like  the  men,"  said  Mrs.  Swayne.  "  Talk 
o'  something  to  put  into  them,  and  that's  all  as 
tfaey  care  for.  It's  what  a  poor  woman  has  to 
put  up  with  late  and  early.  Always  a  craving 
and  a-craving,  and  yon  ne'er  out  oi  a  mess,  din 
ner  and  supper  —  dinner  and  supper.  But  as  I 
was  a-sajnng,  if  it  was  me,  he  should  never 
have  the  chance  of  a  word  in  her  ear  again." 

"  It's  my  opinion,  Mrs.  Swayne,"  said  Betty, 
unwinding  her  shawl  a  little,  "  as  in  those  sort 
of  cases  it's  mostly  the  mother's  firalt. 


« 


I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  the  moth- 
er's fault,"  said  Mrs.  Swajne,  who  was  con- 
tradictory, and  liKed  to  take  the  initiative. 
"  She  never  set  eyes  on  him,  as  I  can  tell,  poor 
soul.  And  how  was  she  to  know  as  they  were 
all  about  in  the  avenue  ?    It's  none  o'  the  moth- 


er's fault ;   but  if  it 
took  the  first  step  " 


was  me,  now  as  they've 


"That  was  all  as  I  meant," said  Betty, hum 
bly ;  "  now  as  it's  come  to  that,  I  would  tak< 

k^.  ^ee  ...  u  «..«.».  *!.:.  ^»-«.  .1^.  » 


» 


take 
her  off,  as  it  were,  this  very  day.' 

"  And  a  deal  of  good  you'd  do  with  that," 
said  Mrs.  Swayne,  with  natural  indignation ; 
"take  her  off!  and  leave  my  parlour  empty, 
and  have  him  a-running  after  her  from  one 
place  to  another.  I  thought  you  was  one  as 
knew  better ;  I'd  brave  it  out  if  it'  was  me  — 
he  shouldn't  get  no  advantages  in  my  way  o' 
working.  Husht.  both  of  you,  and  hold  your 
tongues  ;  I  never  see  the  like  of  you  for  talk, 
Swayne — when  here's  the  poor  lady  out  o'  the 
parlour  as  can't  abide  a  noise.  Better  ?  ay,  a 
deal  better,.  Mrs.  Preston :  if  he  wasn't  one 
is  adored  a  good  easy-chair  afore  the  fire  " 

"  And  a  very  good  place,  too,  this  cold  weath- 
er," said  Mr.  Swayne,  with  a  feeble  chuckle. 
'*  Nancy,  you  tell  the  lady  about  the  lamb." . 

Mrs.  Swayne  and  Betty  once  more  exchanged 
looks  of  plaintive  comment.  "  That's  him  all 
over,"  she  said ;  "  but  you're  one  as  understands 
what  men  is,  Mrs.  Preston,  and  I've  no  mind  to 
explain.  I  hear  as  Miss  Sara  took  awful  to 
our  young  Miss,  meeting  of  her  promiscuous  ii^ 
the  avenue.  Betty  here,  she  says  as  it  was  won- 
derful; but  I  always  thought  myself  as  that 
was  how  it  would  be." 

"Yes,"  said  the  gratified  mother;  "not  that 
I  would  have  my  Pamela  build  upon  it.  A 
young  lady  like  that  might  change  her  mind ; 
but  1  don  t  deny  that  it  would  l^  very  nice. 
Whatever  is  a  pleasure  to  Pamela  is  twice  a 
pleasure  to  me.' 

"  And  a  sweet  young  lady  as  ever  I  set  eyes 
on,"  said  Betty,  seizing  the  opportunity,  and 
making  Mrs.  Preston  one  of  her  usual  bobs. 

Pamela's  mother  was  not  a  lady  born ;  the 
two  women,  who  were  in  their  way  respectful  to 
her,  saw  this  with  lynx  eyes.  She  was  not  even 
rich  enough,  poor  soul,  to  have  the  appearance 
of  a  lady  ;  and  it  would  have  been  a  little  diffi- 
cult for  them  to  have  explained  why  they  were 
so  civil.  No  doubt  principally  it  was  because 
they  knew  so  little  of  her,  and  her  appearance 
had  the  semi-dignity  of  preoccupation  —  a  thing 
very  difficult  to  be  comprehended  in  that  region 
of  society  which  is  wont  to  express  all  its  senti- 
ments freely.  She  had  something  on  her 
mind,  and  she  did  not  relieve  herself  by  talking, 
and  she  lived  in  the  parlour,  while  Mrs.  Swayne 
contented  herself  with  the  kitchen.  That  was 
about  the  extent  of  her  claim  on  Uieir  respect. 

"  I  suppose  you  are  all  very  fond  of  Miss 
Sara,  knowing  her  all  her  life, '  Mrs.  Preston 
said,  after  she  had  received  very  graciously 
Betty's  tribute  to  her  own  child.  Though  she 
warned  Pamela  against  building  on  it,  it  would 
be  hard  to  describe  the  fiury  structures  which 
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had  already  sprang  in  her  own  mind  on  these 
slight  foundations ;  and  thongh  she  would  not 
have  breathed  his  name  for  worlds,  it  is  nossi- 
ble  that  Pamela's  mother,  in  her  visions,  round 
a  place  for  xVfr.  John  too. 

''  Fond !  I  don't  know  as  we're  so  fond  of 
her  neither,"  said  Mrs.  Swaj'ne.  "  She's  well, 
and  well  enongh,  but  I  can't  say  as  she's  my 
sort.  She's  too  kind  of  &miliar  like  —  and  it 
ain't  like  a  real  county  lady  neither.  But  it's 
Betty  as  sees  her  most.  And  awful  good  they 
are,  I  will  say  that  for  them,  to  every  creature 
about  the  place." 

"  Ah,  mum,  they  ain't  the  real  old  gentry," 
^id  Betty,  with  a  touch  of  pathos.    *' If  I  was 

one  as  had  come  with  'em,  or  that but  I'm 

real  old  Dewsbury,  mo,  and  was  at  the  Hall, 
coming  and  going,  for  twenty  years  afore  their 
time.  I  ainH  got  nothing  to  say  again'  ML»s 
Sara.  She  comed  there,  that's  all  —  she  wasn't 
bom.  It  makes  a  difference  when  folks  have 
b(^n  forty  years  and  more  about  a  place.  To 
see  them  pass  awa^  as  has  the  right,"  said 
Betty,  growing  sentimental,  "  and  them  come 
in  as  has  only  a  bag  o'  money ! " 

"  Little  enough  monej  the  old  Squire  had," 
said  Mrs.  Swayne,  tummg  her  head,  "  nor  man- 
ners neither.  Don't  you  be  ungratefnl,  Betty 
Caley.  You  was  as  poor  as  a  church-mouse  all 
along  o'your  old  Squires,  and  got  as  fat  as  fat 
when  the  new  folks  come  and  put  you  all  com- 
fortable. Deny  it,  if  you  can.  1  would  wor- 
ship the  very  ground  Miss  Sara  sets  foot  on,  if 
I  was  you."    * 

"Ah,  she  ain't  the  real  old  gentry,"  said 
Betty,  with  a  sigh. 

Perhaps  Mrs.  Preston  had  a  weakness  for 
real  old  gentry  too,  and  she  had  a  dull  life,  poor 
woman,  and  was  glad  of  a  little  gossip.  She 
had  heard  the  story  before,  but  she  asked  to 
hear  it  a^ain,  hoping  for  a  little  amusement ; 
for  a  woman,  however  bowed  down  to  the  level 
of  her  fortune,  gets  tired  sometimes,  even  of 
such  a  resource  as  needlework.  She  would  not 
sit  down,  for  she  felt  that  might  be  considered 
lowering  herself  to  their  level.  But  she  stood 
with  her  hand  upon  the  back  of  an  old  high 
wooden  chair,  and  asked  questions.  If  they 
were  not  the  real  old  gentry,  and  were  such  up- 
starts, why  was  it  that  the  place  was  called  by 
their  name,  and  how  did  they  come  there  ? 

"  Some  say  a8  it  was  a  poor  old  creature  in 
Mastcrton  as  give  him  the  money,"  said  Mrs. 
Swayne,  *'  away  from  her  own  child,  as  was 
gone  off  a-soldicring.  I  wouldn't  say  it  was 
money  that  would  thrive.  He  was  called  to 
make  the  will  for  her,  or  something ;  an  old 
miser,  that  was  what  she  was ;  and  with  that  he 
bought  the  place.  And  the  folks  laughed,  and 
said  it  was  Brownlow's.  But  he  ain't  a  man 
to  laugh  at,  ain't  Mr.  Brownlow  hisself.  A 
body  may  have  their  opinion  about  the  young 
folks.  Voung  folks  ain't  nothing  much  to 
build  upon,  as  yon  was  a-saying,  Mrs.  Preston, 
at  their  best;  but  I  wouldn't  be  the  one  as 
would  cross  him  hisself.  He's  terrible  deep, 
and  terrible  close,  like  all  them  lawyers.    And 


he  has  a  way  of  talking  as  is  dreadful  deoeiv- 
ing.  Them  as  tries  to  fight  honest  and  open 
with  the  likes  of  him  hasn't  no  chance.  He 
ain't  a  hard  neighbour  like,  nor  unkind  to  poor 
folk ;  but  I  woiSdn't  go  again,  him,  not  for  all 
the  world,  if  it  was  me." 

"  That's  all  you  know,  ^ou  women,"  laid 
Mr.  Swayne ;  "  he's  the  easiest-minded  gentls- 
man  going,  is  Mr.  Brownlow.  He's  one  u 
pays  your  little  bits  o'  bills  like  a  prince,  and 
don't  ask  no  botheriD|^  questions  —  what's  tldi 
for,  and  what's  that  ror,  and  all  them  niggito- 
naggles.     He's  as  free  with  his  money  — 

women  a-shaking  of  tov 
I  was  a-saving  what  ua't 


What  are  you  two 
heads  off  for,  as  if 
true?" 

"Ifs  true,  and 
Swayne ;   "  and  if 


m 


it  ain't  true, 
you  ever  was 


said   Mn. 
,  ,  anrway  in 

trouble  along  of  the  young  folks,  Mrs.  Preston, 
or  had  him  to  do  witn,  I  give  you  my  wanliig 
you'll  have  to  mind." 

*'  I  shall  never  have  anything  to  do  with  Mr. 
Brownlow,"  said  the  lodger,  with  a  half-fright- 
ened smile.  "  I'm  independent.  He  can't  ham 
anything  to  say  to  me." 

Mrs.  Swayne  shook  her  head,  and  so  did 
Betty,  following  her  lead.  The  landlady  did 
not  very  well  know  why,  and  neither  did  ths 
old  woman.  It  was  always  a  practicable  wajf 
of  holding  up  the  beacon  before  the  eves  w 
Pamela's  mother.  And  that  poor  sooJ,  iHio 
was  not  venr  courageous,  grew  frightened,  slie 
could  not  tell  why. 

"But  there  was  something  to-day  m  mmU 
me  laugh,"  said  old  Betty — "not  as  I  ww 
in  spirits  for  laughing  —  wAat  with  my  back,  as 
was  like  to  split,  and  my  'bad  knee,  and  tbam 
noises  in  my  ears.  But  just  to  see  how  folks 
forget !  Miss  Sara  she  came  in.  She  was  alcng 
of  your  young  miss,  mum,  and  a-making  a  ftni 
over  her ;  and  she  says,  '  Betty,'  says  lEs, '  wa 
ain't  a-going  to  let  you  open  the  gate,  and  yonr 
rheumatics  so  bad ;  send  for  one  of  them  grand- 
children o'  yours.'  Atween  oursels,  I  was  JofC 
a-thinking  o'  that ;  for  what  ia  enough  for  ona 
is  enough  for  two,  and  it's  allays  a  saving  for 
Polly.  My  Polly^  has  seven  on  'em,  mom,  and 
hard  work  a-keeping  all  straight  So  I  on  and 
says, '  A  poor  man's  children  is  his  fortin,  miss,' 
says  I ;  '  they're  aX\  on  em  a-working  at  sam- 
mat,  and  I  cant  have  'em  without  paying.'  And 
no  more  I  oughtn't  to,  serving  rich  folks. 
'  ^hat !  not  for  their  grandmother  ? '  says  she. 
'  If  I  had  a  nice  old  grandmother  like  yon  "'— 

"  Law ! "  said  Mrs.  Swayne,  "  and  her  ova 
prrandmotber  living  in  a  poky  bit  of  a  place  ia 
Masterton,  as  everybody  knows — never lnoa|^ 
out  here  fbr  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  nor  none  af 
them  going  a-nigh  of  her  I  To  think  how  Utda 
folks  is  sensible  when  it's  themselves  ai  is  la 
blame  I " 

"  That's  what  it  is,"  said  the  IriampliBil 
Betty.  "  When  she  said  that,  it  was  her  oe«- 
science  as  spoke.  She  went  as  red  as  red|  tm$ 
stopped  there  and  then.  It  was  along  df  oU 
Mrs.  Fennell,  poor  old  soul  I  Why  ain't  she  a> 
living  ont  here,  and  her  own  flesh  and  Mood  io 
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make  her  comfortable  ?  It  was  on  my  lips  to 
•ay,  Law  I  Miss,  there's  old  Mrs.  Fennell  ia 
older  nor  me." 

"  Fennell  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Preston ;  "  I  onght 
to  kaow  that  name/* 

**  It  was  her  own  mamma's  name/'  said  Betty, 
''  and  Fve  met  wi'  them  as  seen  the  old  ladj 
with  their  own  eyes.  Uobson,  the  carrier,  he 
goes  and  sees  her  regular  with  game  and  things ; 
but  what's  game  in  comparison  with  jour  own 
flesh  and  blood  1  " 

"  Perhaps  the  mother  died  young,"  said  Mrs. 
Preston,  with  some  anxiety  -:-  "  that  breaks 
the  link,  like.  Fennell  ?  I  wonder  what  Fen- 
nells  she  belongs  to.  I  once  knew  that  name 
well.    1  wish  the  old  lady  was  living  here.'' 

"  You  take  my  word,  she'll  never  live  here," 
said  Mrs.  Swayne.  **  She  ain't  grand  enough. 
Old  grandmothers  is  in  the  way  when  young 
folks  sets  up  for  lords  and  ladies.  And  it  ain't 
that  far  to  Masterton  but  you  could  go  and  see 
her.  There's  Uobson,  he  knows;  ne'd  take 
you  safe,  never  fear." 

Mrs.  Preston  shrank  back  a  little  from  the 
suggestion.  "  I'm  not  one  to  pay  visits,"  she 
said.  '*But  I'll  say  good-nignt  to  you  all, 
now.  I  hope  you'll  soon  be  better,  Mr. 
Swayne.  And,  Betty,  you  should  not  be  out 
of  doors  on  such  a  cold  night.  My  child  will 
be  dull,  ail  by  herself."  So  saying,  she  left 
them ;  but  she  did  not  that  moment  return  to 
Pamela.  She  went  up-stairs  by  herself  in  the 
dark,  with  her  heart  beating  quick  in  her  ears. 
"  Fennell ! "  she  was  saying  to  herself —  "  I 
onght  to  know  that  name."  It  was  very  dark 
on  the  road,  and  there  was  nothing  yisible  from 
the  window  but  the  red  glow  {rom  Betty's 
lodge,  where  the  door  stood  innocently  open; 
but  notwithstanding  Mrs.  Preston  went  and 
looked  out,  as  if  the  scene  could  have  thrown 
any  enlightenment  upon  her  thoughts.  She 
waa  excited  about  it,  unimportant  tnough  the 
matter  seemed.  What  if  perhaps  she  might  be 
on  the  trace  of  friends  —  people  who  would  be 
good  to  Pamela  1  There  was  once  a  Fennell  — 
Tom  Fennell  —  who  ages  ago —  No  doubt 
he  was  dead  and  gone,  with  everybody  who 
had  belonged  to  her  farotf  early  life.  But 
standing  there  in  the  darkness,  pressing  her 
withered  cheek  close  to  the  window,  as  if  there 
waa  something  to  be  seen  outside,  it  went 
through  the  old  woman's  mind  how,  perhaps,  if 
ahe  Imd  chosen  Tom  Fonnell  instead  of  the 
other  one,  things  might  have  been  different. 
Jf  any  life  could  ever  have  been  real  to  the  liver 
of  it,  surely  her  hard  life,  her  many  toils  and 
sufferings,  must  have  l)een  such  sure  fact  as  to 
leave  no  room  for  fancy.  Yet  so  truly,  even  to 
an  unimaginative  woman,  was  this  fantastic  ex* 
ifltence  such  stulF  as  dreams  are  made  of,  that 
•be  stopped  to  think  what  the  difference  might 
kaye  been  if —  She  was  nearly  sixty,  worn 
•Ten  beyond  her  years,  incapable  of  very  much 
tbinking;  and  yet  she  took  a  moment  to  her- 
iaif  ere  she  could  join  her  child,  and  nermitted 
hanelf  this    strange  indulgence.     When  she 


going  softly,  and  with  a  certain  thrill  of  exctto- 
ment,  Mrs.  Preston's  mind  was  lull  of  dreams 
more  unreal  than  those  which  Pamela  pondered 
before  the  fire.  She  was  forming  visions  of  a 
sweet,  kind,  fair  old  lady  who  would  be  good  to 
Pamela.  Already  her  heart  was  lighter  for  the 
thought.  If  she  should  be  ill  or  feel  any  signs 
of  breaking  up,  what  a  comfort  to  mount  into 
the  carrier's  cart  and  go  and  commend  her 
chi^d  to  such  a  protector  I  If  she  had  conceived 
at  once  the  plan  of  marrying  PameUi  to  Mr. 
John,  and  making  her  at  one  sweep  mistress  of 
Brownlows,  the  idea  would  have  been  wisdom 
itself  in  comparison ;  but  she  did  not  know 
that,  poor  soul  I  She  came  down  with  a  vis- 
ionary glow  about  her  heart,  the  secret  of  which 
she  told  to  no  one,  and  roused  up  Pamela,  who 
looked  half  dazed  and  dazzled  as  she  drew  her 
hands  from  before  her  face  and  rose  from  the 
rug  she  had  been  seated  on.  Pamela  had  been 
dreaming,  but  not  more  than  her  mother.  She 
almost  looked  as  if  she  had  been  sleeping  as 
she  opened  her  dazzled  eyes.  There  are  times 
when  one  sees  clearer  with  one's  eyes  closed. 
The  child  had  been  looking  at  that  picture  of 
hers  so  long  that  she  felt  guiky  when  her  moth- 
er woke  her  up.  She  had  a  kind  of  shamefaced 
consciousness,  Mr.  John  having  been  so  long 
about,  that  her  mother  must  find  his  presence 
out  —  not  knowing  that  her  mother  was  preoc- 
cupied and  full  of  her  own  imaginations  too. 
But  they  did  not  say  anything  to  each  other 
about  their  dreams.  They  dropped  into  si- 
lence, each  over  her  work,  as  people  are  so 
ready  to  do  who  have  something  to  think  of, 
Pamela's  little  field  of  imagination  was  limited, 
and  did  not  carry  her  much  beyond  the  encoun- 
ters of  to-day  ;  but  Mrs.  Preston  bent  her  head 
over  l^r  sewing  with  many  an  old  scene  coming 
np  in  her  mind.  She  remembered  {he  day 
when  Tom  Fennell  "  spoke  "  to  her  first,  as 
vividly  in  all  its  particulars  as  Pamela  recol- 
lected Jack  Brown  low's  looks  as  he  stood  at 
the  door.  How  strange  if  it  should  be  the  same 
Fennells  I  if  Pamela's  new  friends  should  be  re- 
lated to  her  old  one  —  if  this  lady  at  Masterton 
should  be  the  woman  in  all  the  world  pointed 
out  by  Providence  to  succour  her  darling. 
Poor  Mrs.  Preston  uttered  praises  to  Provi- 
dence unawares  —  she  seemed  to  see  the  bless- 
ed, yet  crooked,  ways  by  which  she  had  been 
drawn  to  such  a  discovery.  Her  heart  accepted 
it  as  a  plan  long  ago  concerted  in  heaven  for 
her  help  when  she  was  most  helpless,  to  surprise 
her,  as  it  were,  with  the  infinite  thought  taken 
for  her,  and  tender  kindness.  These  were  the 
feelings  that  rose  and  swelled  in  her  mind  and 
went  on  from  step  to  step  of  further  certainty. 
One  thing  was  very  confusing,  it  is  true ;  bat 
still  when  a  woman  is  in  such  a  state  of  mind,, 
she  can  swallow  a  good  many  confusing  partic- 
ulars. It  was  to  make  out  what  could  be  the 
special  relationship  (taking  it  for  granted  thut 
tnere  was  a  relationship)  b^ween  Tom  Fennell 
and  this  old  lady.  She  could  not  well  hays 
been  his  mother;  perhaps  his  wife — his  wid- 


datcended  the  stairs  again,  still  in  the  dark,   ow!    This  was  scarcely  a  palauble  thongfat. 
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but  still  she  swallowed  it — swallowed  it,  and 
preferred  to  think  of  something  else,  and  per- 
mitted the  matter  to  fall  back  into  its  former 
nncertaintj.  What  did  it  matter  about  partic- 
ulars when  Proyidenoe  had  been  so  good  to 
her  ?  Dying  itself  woald  be  little  if  she  conld 
bat  make  sure  of  friends  for  Pamela.  She  sang, 
M  it  were,  a  "  Nunc  dimittis  "  in  her  soul. 

Thus  the  acquaintance  began  between  the 
younc  people  at  the  great  house  and  little  JPa- 
mela  m  Mrs.  Swayne  s  cottage.  It  was  not  an 
acquaintance  which  was  likely  to  arise  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  affairs,  and  naturally  it 
called  forth  a  little  comment.  Probably,  had 
the  mother  been  living,  as  Mrs.  Preston  wished, 
Sara  would  never  have  formed  so  unequal  a 
friendship ,-  hut  it  was  immaterial  to  Mr. 
Brownlow,  who  heard  his  child  talk  of  her  com- 
panion, and  was  plea.sed  to  think  she  was  pleas- 
ed :  prepossessed  as  he  was  by  the  pretty  face 
at  the  window  which  so  often  gleamea  out  upon 
him,  he  hii^elf,  though  he  scarcely  saw  any 
more  of  her  than  that  passing  glimpse  in  the 
rooming,  was  taken  with  a  certain  fondness  for 
the  lovely  little  girl.  Hd  no  longer  said  she 
was  like  Sara ;  she  was  like  a  face  he  had  seen 
somewhere,  he  said,  and  he  never  failed  to  look 
out  for  her,  and  after  a  while  gave  her  a  friend- 
ly nod  as  he  passed.  It  was  more  difficult  to 
find  out  what  were  Jack's  sentiments.  Ho  too 
saw  a  great  deal  of  the  little  stranger,  but  it 
was  in,  of  course,  an  accidental  way.  He  used 
to  happen  to  be  in  the  avenue  when  she  was 
coming  or  going.  He  happened  to  be  in  the 
park  now  and  then  when  the  spring  brightened, 
and  Pamela  was  able  to  take  long  walks. 
These  things,  of  course,  were  pure  accident,  and 
he  made  no  particular  mention  of  them.  As  for 
Pamela  hen»elf,  she  would  say,  ''I  m€l  Mr. 
John,"  in  her  innocent  way,  but  that  was  about 
all.  It  is  true  that  Mrs.  Swayne  in  the  cottage 
and  Betty  at  the  lodge  both  kept  yery  close 
watch  on  the  young  people's  proceedings.  If 
these  two  had  met  at  the  other  end  of  the  par- 
ish, Betty,  notwithstanding  her  rheumatics, 
would  have  managc^l  to  know  it.  But  the  only 
one  who  was  aware  of  this  scrutiny  was  Jack. 
Thus  the  spring  came  on,  and  the  days  grew 
pleasant.  It  was  pleasant  for  them  all,  as  the 
buds  opened  and  the  great  chestnut-blossoms 
began  to  rise  in  milky  spires  among  the  big 
half-folded  loaves.  Even  Mrs.  Preston  opened 
and  smoothed  out,  and  took  to  white  caps  and 
collars,  and  felt  as  if  she  might  live  till  Pamela 
was  five-and-twenty.  Five-and-twenty  is  not  a 
great  age,  but  it  is  less  helpless  than  seventeen, 
and  in  a  last  extremity  there  was  always  Mrs. 
Fennell  in  Masterton  who  could  be  appealed  to. 
Sometimes  even  the  two  homely  sentinels  who 
watched  over  Pamela  would  relax  in  those  lin- 
gering spring  nights.  Old  Betty,  though  she 
was  worldly-minded,  was  yet  a  motherly  kind 
of  oldnpvoman  ;  her  heart  smote  her  when  she 
looked  in  Pamela's  face.  ''  And  why  shouldn't 
be  be  honest  and  true,  and  marry  a  pretty  lass 
if  it  waf  his  fancy  ?  "  Betty  would  say.  But  as 
ibr  Birs.  Swayne,  she  thanked  Providence  she 


had  been  in  temptation  herself,  and  knew  what 
that  sort  meant;  which  was  much  more  than 
any  of  the  others  did,  up  to  this  momoit— 
Jack,  probably,  least  of  all. 


OHAPTBS  XIII.  —  ▲  CBI8IS. 

All  this  time  affairs  had  been  going  on  waj 
quietly  in  the  office.  Mr.  Brownlow  cmme  nd 
went  every  day,  and  Jack  when  it  snitod  fano, 
and  business  went  on  as  usual.  As  for  jomg 
Powys,  he  had  turned  out  an  admirable  doL 
Nothing  could  be  more  punctual,  more  mim- 
taking  than  he  was.  Mr.  Wrinkell  the  neid- 
clerk  was  so  pleased  that  he  inyited  him  to  tea 
and  chapel  on  Sunday,  which  was  an  offer  tfie 
stranger  had  not  despiaed.  And  it  waa  known 
that  he  had  taken  a  uttle  tiny  house  in  the  oitt> 
skirts,  not  the  Dewsbury  way,  but  at  the  other 
side  of  the  town  —  a  little  house  with  a  gaidm, 
where  he  had  been  seen  planting  primioiei,  to 
the  great  amusement  of  the  other  ciio^t.  Tbcy 
had  tried  jeers,  but  the  jeers  were  not  wilij, 
and  Powys's  patience  waa  found  to  have  lindti. 
And  he  waa  so  big  and  strong,  and  looked  lo 
completely  as  if  he  meant  it,  tmit  the  merrimat 
soon  came  to  an  end  and  he  was  allowed  to  take 
his  own  way.  They  said  he  waa  carrjing  fth 
your  with  old  Wrinkell;  they  said  be  wtm  try- 
ing to  humbug  the  goyemor ;  they  said  he  had 
his  pleasures  his  own  way,  and  kept  close  aboot 
them.  But  all  these  arrows  did  not  touch  the 
junior  clerk.  Mr.  Brownlow  watched  the 
young  man  out  of  his  private  office  with  the 
most  anxious  mixture  of  feelings.  Wriokail 
himself,  tKough  he  was  of  thirty  yeara'  itani* 
ing  in  the  office,  and  his  employer  and  he  had 
been  youths  together,  did  not  occupy  neariy  lo 
much  room  in  Mr.  Brownlow's  fiiTonr  m  tUi 
**  new  fellow."  He  took  a  livelier  intenat  eron 
in  the  papers  that  had  come  through  his  jtnt^ 
ge'8  handa.  "  This  is  Powys's  wonL,  if  it  f**  he 
would  say,  aa  he  looked  at  the  fair  sheets  which 
cost  other  people  so  much  trouble.  Powys  difl 
his  work  very  well  for  one  thing,  bat  that  did 
not  explain  it.  Mr.  Brownlow  got  into  a  way 
of  drawing  back  the  curtain  which  covered  ths 
glass  partition  between  his  own  room  and  te 
outer  office.  He  would  draw  hack  this  cnrfedB, 
accidentayy  as  it  were,  the  least  in  the  woild, 
and  cast  his  eyes  now  and  then  on  the  desk  si 
which  the  youn^  man  sat.  He  thought  soni^ 
times  it  was  a  pity  to  keep  him  there,  a  hroad- 
shouldered,  deep-chested  fellow  like  that,  at  a 
desk,  and  consulted  with  himself  wheuer  he 
could  not  make  some  partial  explanatfcm  to 
him,  and  advance  him  some  moner  and  sead 
him  off  to  a  farm  in  his  nativeUanada.  It 
would  be  better  for  Powys,  and  it  would  hs 
better  for  Brownlows.  But  he  had  not  the 
courage  to  take  such  a  direct  step.  BCoja 
thought  was  in  his  mind  as  he  sat  glancfqgliy 
turns  from  the  side  of  the  curtain  —  compoa^ 
tions  and  self-reproaches  now  and  than,  htA 
chiefly,  it  must  be  confessed,  mora  tiliik 
thoughts.    Business  went  on  just  the  earner  hat 
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jei  it  cannot  be  denied  that  an  occasional  terror 
seized  Mr.  Wrinkell's  spirit  that  his  principalis 
mind  was  "  beginning  to  go."  "  And  young 
John  never  was  fit  to  hold  the  candle  to  nim," 
Mr.  Wrinkell  said,  in  those  njoments  of  priTa- 
cy  when  he  confided  his  cares  to  the  wife  of  his 
bosom.  "  When  our  Mr.  Brownlow  goes,  the 
business  will  go,  jou'U  see  that.  His  opinion 
on  that.  Waterworks  case  was  not  so  clear  as  it 
nsed  to  be  —  not  near  so  clear  as  it  used  to  be  ; 
he'll  sit  for  an  hour  at  a  time  .and  never  put 
pen  to  paper.  He  is  but  a  young  man  yet,  for 
nis  time  of  life,  but  I'm  afraid  he's  beginning 
to  go ;  and  when  he  goes,  the  business  will  go. 
Tou'll  see  young  John,  with  his  fine  notions, 
will  never  keep  it  up  for  a  year." 
■  "  Well,  Thomas,  never  mind,"  said  Mrs. 
Wrinkell ;  "  its  sure  to  last  out  our  time." 

"  Ah  !  that's  just  like  women,"  said  her  hus- 
band—  "after  me  the  deluge;  but  I  can  tell 
you  I  do  mind."  He  had  the  same  opinion  of 
women  as  Mrs.  Swayne  ha^  of  men,  and  it 
sprang  from  personal  superiority  in  both  cases, 
which  is  stronger  than  theory.  But  still  he  did 
let  himself  be  comforted  by  the  feminine  sugges- 
tion.  *'  There  will  be  peace  in  my  time ;  "  this 
was  the  judgment  formed  by  his  head-clerk  who 
knew  so  well  of  Mr.  Brownlow's  altered  ways. 

All  this  went  on  fot  some  months  after  the 
admission  of  young  Powys,  and  then  all  at 
once  there  was  a  change.  The  change  made 
itself  apparent  in  the  Canadian,  to  begin  with. 
At  first  It  was  only  like  a  shadow  creeping  over 
the  young  man  ;  then  by  degrees  the  difference 
mw  more  and  more  marked.  He  ceased  to  be 
held  up  as  a  model  by  the  sorrowing  Wrinkell ; 
he  ceased  to  be  an  example  of  the  punctual 
and  accurate.  His  eyea  began  to  be  red  and 
bloodshot  in  the  mornings  ;  he  looked  weary, 
heavy,  languid  —  sick  of  work,  and  sick  of  ev- 
erything. Evidently  he  hod  taken  to  bad  ways. 
So  all  his  companions  in  the  office  concluded, 
hot  without  satisfaction.  Mr.  Wrinkell  made 
up  his  miiul  to  it  sorrowing.     "  I've  seen  many 

S>,  but  I  thuught  the  root  of  the  matter  was  in 
m,"  he  said  to  his  domestic  coimsellor. 
**  Well,  Thomas,  we  did  our  best  for  him,"  that 
•ympathetic  woman  replied.  It  was  not  every- 
body that  Mr.  Wrinkell  would  have  asked  to 
chapel  and  tea.  And  this  was  how  his  kind- 
nets  was  to  be  rewarded.  As  for  Mr.  Brown- 
low,  when  he  awoke  to  a  sense  of  the  change, 
it  had  a  very  strani^c  effect  upon  him.  He  had 
a  distinct  impression  of  pain,  for  he  liked  the 
lad,  about  wliom  he  knew  so  much  more  than 
•nobody  else  knew.  And  in  the  midst  of  his 
pain  there  came  a  guilty  throb  of  satisfaction, 
which  woke  him  thoroughly  up,  and  made  him 
aak  himself  stcriily  what  this  all  meant.  Was 
he  glad  to  sec  the  young  man  go  wron^;  because 
be  stood  in  his  own  miserable  selfish  way? 
This  was  wtiat  a  few  months  of  such  a  secret 
had  brou;]:ht  him  to.  It  was  now  April,  and 
in  November  the  year  would  be  out,  and  all  the 
danger  over.  Once  more,  and  always  with  a 
deeper  impatience,  he  longed  for  this  moment. 
It  seemed  to  him,  notwithstanding  his  matured 


and  steady  intellQct,  that  if  that  day  had  but 
cbme,  if  that  house  were  but  attained, 
his  natural  freedom  would  come  back 
to  him.  If  he  had  been  consulted  about  his 
own  case,  he  would  have  seen  through  this  vain 
supposition ;  but  it  was  his  own  chse,  an'd  he 
did  not  see  through  it.  Meanwhile,  in  the  inter- 
val, what  was  he  to  do  ?  He  drew  his  curtain 
aside,  and  sat  and  watched  the  changed  looks 
of  this  unfortunate  boy.  He  had  begun  so  in- 
nocently and  well,  was  he  to  be  allowed  to  end 
badly,  like  so  many  ?  Had  not  he  himself,  in 
receiving  the  lad,  and  trading  as  it  were  on  his 
ignorance,  taken  on  himself  somethincr  of  the 
responsibility  ?  He  sat  thinking  of  this  when 
he  ought  to  have  been  thinking  of  other  people's 
business.  There  was  not  one  of  all  his  clients 
whose  affairs  were  so  complicated  and  engrossing 
as  his  own.  He  was  more  perplexed  and  beaten 
about  in  his  own  mind  than  any  of  the  people  who 
came  to  ask  him  for  his  advice.  Oh,  the  sounding 
nothings  they  would  bring  before  him  ;  he  who 
was  engaged  in  personal  confiict  with  the  very 
first  principles  of  honour  and  rectitude.  Was 
he  to  let  the  lad  perish  ?  was  he  to  interfere  1 
What  was  he  to  do  ? 

At  the  ve?y  height  of  his  perplexity,  one  of 
those  April  days,  Mr.  Brownlow  was  verj'  late 
at  the  office.    Not  exactly  on  account  of  the 
confusion  of  mind  he  was  in,  and  yet  because 
the  intrusion  of  this  personal  subject  had  re- 
tarded him  in  his  business.    He  was  there  af- 
ter all  the  clerks  were  gone  —  even  Mr.  Wrin- 
kell.   He  had  watched  young  Powys  go  away 
from  that  very  window  where  he   had    once 
watched  Bessie  Fennell  passing  in   her  thin 
cloak.    The  young  man  went  off"  by  himself, 
taking  the  contrary  road,  as   Mr.  Brownlow 
knew,  from  that  which  led  to  his  home.     He 
looked  ill  —  he  looked  unhappy ;  and  his  em- 
ployer watched  him  with  a  sickening  at  his 
heart.     Was  it  his  fault  ?  and  could  he  mend 
it  or  stop  the  evil,  even  were  he  to  make  up  his 
mind  to  try  ?     After  that  he  had  more  than  an 
hour's  work,  and  sent  off*  the  dogcart  to  wait 
for  him  at  the  Green  Man  in  the  market-place. 
It  was  very  quiet  in  the  office  when  all  his  peo- 
ple were  gone.     As  he  sat  working,  there  camo 
over  him  memories  of  other  times  when  he  had 
worked  like  this,  when  his  mother  would  come 
stealing  down  to  him  from  the  rooms  above ; 
when  Bessie  would  come  with  her  work  to  sit 
by  him  as  he  finished  his.     Strange  to  think 
that  neither  Bessie  nor  his   mother  were   up- 
stairs now  ;  strange  to  believe,  when  you  came 
to  think  of  it,  that  there  was  nobody  there  — 
that  the  house  was  vacant,  and  his  home  else^ 
where,  and  all  his  own  generation,  hi<<  own  con<> 
temporaries,  cut  off  from  his  side.     These  ideas 
floated  through  his  mind  as  he  worked,  but  they 
did  not  impair  the  soundness  of  the  work,  aa 
some  other  thoughts  did     His  mind  was  not 
beginning  to  go,  though  Mr.  Wrinkell  thought 
so.      It   was   even  a  wonder  to    himself  how 
quickly,  how  clearly  he  got  through  it ;  how  fit 
ho  was  for  work  yet,  though  the  world  was  so 
changed.    He  had  finish^  while  it  was .  stiU 
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good  daylight,  and  put  away  his  papen  and 
Buttoned  his  coat,  and  set  oat  in  an  easy  way. 
There  was  nothing  partirular  to  hurry  him. 
There  was  Jack's  mare,  which  flew  rather  than 
trotted,  to  take  him  home.  Thas  thinking,  he 
went  oat,  drawing  on  his  gloves.  Opposite  him, 
$B  he  opened  the  door,  the  sky  was  glowing  in 
the  west  after  the  sunset,  and  he  could  see  a 
woman's  figure  against  it  passing  slowly,  as  if 
waiting  for  some  one.  Before  he  could  shut 
the  door,  it  became  evident  that  it  was  for  him- 
self that  she  was  waiting.  Somehow  he  di- 
vined who  she  was  before  she  said  a  word.  A 
comely,  elderly,  motherly  woman,  dressed  like 
a  fiirmer's  or  a  shopkeeper's  wife,  in  the  days 
when  people  dressed  like  their  condition.  She 
had  a  large  figured  shawl  on,  and  a  bonnet  with 
black  ribbons.  And  he  knew  she  was  Powys's 
mother  —  the  woman  on  ^arth  he  most  dreaded 
—  come  to  speak  to  him  about  her  son. 

**  Mr.  Brownlow,"  she  said,  coming  up  to 
him  with  a  nervous  movement  of  her  hands, 
"  I've  been  waiting  about  this  hour  not  to  be 
troublesome.  Oh  I  could  you  let  me  speak  to 
you  ten  minutes  ?  I  won't  keep  you.  Oh 
please,  if  I  might  speak  to  you  five  minutes 
now/' 

"  Surely,"  he  said  ;  he  was  not  quite  sure  if 
it  was  audible,  but  he  said  it  with  his  lips. 
And  he  went  in  and  held  the  door  open  for  her. 
Then,  though  he  never  could  tell  why,  he  took 
her  up-stairs^not  to  the  office  which  he  had 
just  closed,  but  up  to  the  long  silent  drawing- 
room  which  he  had  not  entered  for  years. 
There  came  upon  his  mind  an  impression  that 
Bessie  was  surely  about  somewhere,  to  come 
and  stand  by  him,  if  he  could  only  call  her. 
But  in  the  first  place  he  had  to  do  with  his 
guest.  He*gave  her  a  chair  and  made  her  sit 
down,  and  stood  before  ber.  "  Tell  me  how  I 
can  serve  you,"  he  said.  It  seemed  to  him  like 
a  dream,  and  he  could  not  understand  it. 
Would  she  tell  her  fatal  name,  and  make  her 
claim,  and  end  it  all  at  once  ?  That  was  folly. 
But  still  it  seemed  somehow  natural  to  think 
that  this  was  why  she  had  come.  The  woman 
he  had  hunted  for  far  and  wide—  whom  he  had 
then  neglected  and  thought  no  more  of — 
whom  lately  he  had  woke  up  to  such  horror 
and  fear  of,  his  greatest  danger,  his  worst  ene- 
my,— was  it  she  who  was  sitting  so  humbly 
before  him  now  ? 

"  I  have  no  right  to  trouble  you,  Mr.  Brown - 
low,"  she  said ;  *'  it's  because  you  were  so  kind 
to  my  boy.  Many  a  time  I  wanted  to  come 
and  thank  you;  and  now  —  6h,  it's  a  different 
thing  now  I " 

"  Your  son  is  young  Powys,"  said  Mr. 
Brownlow —  "  yes ;  I  knew  by  —  by  the  face. 
He  has  gone  home  some  time  ago.  I  wonder 
you  did  not  meet  him  in  the  street." 

"  Gone  away  from  the  office  —  not  gone 
home,"  said  Mrs.  Powys.  "  Oh,  Mr.  Brownlow, 
I  want  to  speak  to  you  about  him.  He  is  as 
good  as  ^Id.  Ho  never  had  another  thought 
in  his  mmd  but  his  sisters  and  me.  He-'d  come 
And  spend  all  bis  time  with  us  when  other 
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young  men  were  going  about  their  pleafimL 
There  never  was  such  a  son  as  he  was— nor  a 
brother.  And  oh,  Mr.  Brownlow,  now  it's 
come  to  this  I  I  foel  as  if  it  woald 
my  heart." 

**  What  has  it  come  to  ?  "  said  Mr. 
low.  He  drew  forward  a  chair  and  sat 
facing  her,  and  the  noise  he  made  io  doing  lo 
seemed  to  wiken  thunders  in  the  emp^  houe. 
He  had  got  over  his  agitation  by  this  time,  anl 
was  as  calm  as  he  always  was.  And  hie  pm* 
fession  came  to  his  help,  and  opened  his  ejci 
and  ears  to  everything  that  might  be  of  me  to 
him,  notwithstanding  the  efifect  the  house  had 
upon  him  in  its  stQlne«8,  and  this 
wliich  he  had  so  much  reason  to  fear. 

"  Oh,  sir,  it's  come  to  grief  and  trouble," 
said  the  poor  woman.  "  Something  has  eone 
between  mv  boy  and  me.  We  are  parted  as  fitr 
as  if  the  Atlantic  was  between  ns.  I  don't 
know  what  is  in  his  heart.  Oh,  sir,  it's  iir 
your  influence  I've  come.  He'll  do  anything 
for  you.  -  It's  hard  to  ask  a  stranger  to  help  me 
with  my  own  son,  and  him  so  good  and  so 
kind ;  but  if  it  goes  on  like  this,  it  will  bratk 
my  heart." 

"  I  feared  there  was  something  wrong,' 
Mr.  Brownlow ;  "  I  feared  it,  though  1 
thought  it  could  have  gone  so  fiur.  I'll  do  what 
I  can,  but  I  fear  it  is  little  I  can  do.  If  he  hss 
taken  to  bad  ways  ^—  " 

But  here  the  stranger  gave  a  cry  o£  denial 
which  rang  through  the  room.  "  Bad  ways  I  — > 
my  boy ! "  said  the  mother.  **  Mr.  Brownlovr, 
you  know  a  great  deal  more  than  I  ilo,  bat  yon 
don't  know  my  son.  He  taken  to  bad  wiqr*- 
I  would  sooner  believe  I  was  widuid  myself 
I  am  wicked,  to  come  and  complain  of  hini  to 
them  that  don't  know." 

"  Then  what  in  the  name  of  goodness  it  it  1 " 
said  the  lawyer,  startled  out  of  his  serioiiinesi. 
He  began  to  lose  the  tragic  sense  of  a  danger- 
ous presence.  It  might  bo  the  wonum  he 
feared ;  but  it  was  a  homely,  incoherent,  inoon- 
sequent  personage  all  the  same. 

Mrs.  Powys  drew  herself  up  solemnly.  She 
too  was  less  respectful  of  the  man  who  did  not 
undcrstind.  **  What  it  is,  sir,"  she  said,  slow- 
ly.  and  with  a  certain  pomp,  "  is,  that  ukj  honf 
has  something  on  his  mind." 

Something  on  his  mind  I  John  Brownlow 
sank  again  into  a  strange  fever  of  suspense  md 
curiosity  and  unreasonable  panic.  Could  it  be 
so  ?  Could  the  ^outh  have  found  oat  som^ 
thins:,  and  be  siftmg  it  to  get  at  the  truth  %  Tfai 
room  seemed  to  take  life  and  become  a  oon- 
scions  spectator,  looking  ot  him,  to  see  how  he 
would  act  in  this  emergency.  But  yet  he  pei^ 
severed  in  the  course  he  had  decided  on»  not 
giving  in  to  his  own  feelings.  "  What  can  ho 
have  on  his  mind?  "  he  asked.  His  pretondei 
ignorance  sounded  in  his  own  ears  like  a  Ue; 
but  nevertheless  he  went  on  all  the  ssme. 

"  That's  what  I  don't  know,  sir,"  said 
Powys,  putting  her  handkerchief  to  her 
''  He's  been  rummaging  among  my  papers,' 
he's  maybe  found  something,  or  he's  hand 
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some  talk  that  hafl  put  things  in  his  head.  I 
know  he  has  heard  things  in  this  very  house  — 
people  talking  about  families,  and  wills  and  all 
that.  His  father  was  of  a  very  good  family, 
Mr.  Brownlow.  I  don't  know  them,  but  I  know 
they're  rich  people.  Maybe  it's  that,  or  per- 
haps —  but  I  don't  know  how  to  account  foir  it. 
It's  something  that  is  eating  into  his  htart. 
And  he  has  such  a  confidence  in  you  !  It  was 
you  that  took  him  up  When  we  were  strangers, 
and  had  nobody  to  look  to  us.  I  have  a  little 
that  my  poor  husband  left  me ;  but  it's  very 
little  to  keep  four  upon  ;  and  I  may  say  it  s 
you  that  gave  us  bread,  for  that  matter.  There's 
nothing  in  this  world  my  boy  Wouldn't  do  for 
you." 

Then  there  was  a  pause:  The  poor  woman 
had  exhausted  her  words  and  her  self-command 
and  her  breath,  and  stopped  perforce,  and  Mr. 
Brownlow  did  not  know  now  to  reply.  What 
conld  he  say  to  her  ?  It  was  a  matter  of  death 
and  life  between  him  and  her  boy,  instead  of 
the  indiffeivnt  question  she  thought.  "  Would 
you  like  me  to  speak  to  him  1  "  he  said  at  last, 
with  a  little  diflSculty  of  utterance ;  "  should  I 
ask  him  what  is  occupying  his  mind  ?  But  he 
might  not  choose  to  tell  me.  What  would  you 
wish  me  to  do  ?  " 

"Oh,  sir,  you'rt  very  good,"  said  Mrs. 
Powys,  melting  into  gratitude.  "  I  never  can 
thank  God  enough  that  my  poor  boy  has  met 
with  such  a  kind  friend." 

"  Hush  !  "  said  Mr .  Brownlow,  rising  from 
his  chair.  He  could  not  bear  this;  thanicing 
God,  as  if  God  did  not  know  well  enough,  too 
well,  how  the  real  state  of  the  matter  was  I 
He  was  not  a  man  uf^cd  to  deception,  or  who 
could  adapt  himself  to  it  readily.  He  had  all 
the  habits  of  an  honest  life  against  him,  and 
that  impulse  to  speak  truth  and  do  right  whieh 
he  struggled  with  as  if  it  were  a  temptation. 
Thus  his  position  was  awfully  the  reverse  of 
tiiat  of  a  man  tempting  and  falling.  He  wa& 
doin^  wrong  with  all  the  force  of  his  will,  and 
striving  against  his  own  inclination  and  instinct 
of  uprightness  ;  but  here  was  one  thing  beyond 
his  strength.  To  bring  God  in,  and  render 
Him,  as  it  were,  a  party,  was  more  than  he 
could  bear.  "  I  am  not  so  kind  as  you  think," 
he  said,  hoarsely.  "  I  am  not  —  I  mean  your 
fon  deserves  all  that  I  ran  do." 

**  Oh,  sir,  that's  kind  —  that's  kindness  itself 
to  say  BO,"  cried  the  poor  mother.  •*  Nothing 
that  could  be  said  is  so  kind  as  that  —  and  me, 
that  was  beginning  to  lose  faith  in  him !  It 
was  to  ask  you  to  speak  to  him,  Mr.  Brownlow. 
If  you  were  to  ask  him.  he  might  open  his  heart 
to  vou.  A  jjentleman  i^  different  from  a  poor 
woman.  Not  that  anyl)ody  could  feel  for  him 
like  me,  but  he  would  think  such  a  deal  of 
your  advice.  If  you  would  speak  and  get  him 
to  open  his  heart.  That  was  what  I  wanted  to 
ask  you,  if  it's  not  too  much.  If  you  would  be 
fo  kmd  —  and  God  knows,  if  ever  it  was  in  my 
power  or  my  children's,  though  I*m  but  a  poor 
creature,  to  do  anything  in  this  world  that 
would  be  a  service  to  you  —  " 


God  again.  What  did  the  woman  mean  ? 
And  she  was  a  widow,  one  of  those  that  God 
was  said  to  take  special  charge  of.  It  was  bad 
enough  before  without  that.  John  Brownlow 
had  gone  to  the  fireless  hearth,  and  was  stand- 
ing  by  it  leaning  his  head  against  the  high 
carved  wooden  mantelpiece,  and  looking  down 
upon  the  cold  vacancy  where  for  so  many  years 
the  fire  that  warme^  his  inmost  life  had  blazed 
and  sparkled.  He  stood  thus  and  listened,  and 
within  him  the  void  seemed  as  cold,  and  the 
emptiness  as  profound.  It  was  his  moment  of 
fate.  He  was  going  to  cast  himself  off  from 
the  life  he  had  lived  at  that  hearth  —  to  make 
a  separation  for  ever  and  ever  between  the 
John  Brownlow,  honest  and  generous,  who  had 
been  trained  to  manhood  within  these  walls, 
and  had  loved  and  married,  and  brought  his 
bride  to  this  fireside  —  and  the  country  gentle- 
man who,  in  all  his  great  house,  would  never 
more  find  the  easy  heart  and  clear  conscience 
which  were  natural  to  this  atmosphere.  He 
stood  there,  and  looked  down  on  the  old  domes- 
tic centre,  and  asked  himself  if  it  whs  worth  the 
terrible  sacrifice;  honour  and  honesty  and 
truth  —  and  all  to  keep  Brownlows  for  Sara, 
to  preserve  the  greys,  and  the  flowers,  and  the 
park,  and  Jack's  wonderful  mure,  and  all  the 
superfluities  that  these  young  creatures  treated 
so  lightly?  Was  it  worth  the  price?  This 
was  the  wide  fundamental  (]uestion  he  was  ask- 
ing himself,  while  his  visitor,  in  her  chair  be- . 
tween  him  and  the  window,  spoke  of  her  grati- 
tude. But  there  was  no  trace  in  his  face,  even 
if  she  could  have  seen  it,  that  he  had  descended 
into  the  very  depths,  and  was  debating  with 
himself  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  When  her 
voice  ceased,  Mr.  Brownlow's  self-debate  ceased 
too,  coming  to  a  sharp  and  sudden  end,  as  if  it 
was  only  under  cover  of  her  words  that  it  could 
pass  unnoted.  Then  he  came  towards  her 
slowly,  and  took  the  chair  opposite  her,  and 
met  her  eye.  The  colour  had  gone  out  of  his 
face,  but  he  was  too  self-possessed  and  experi- 
enced a  man  to  show  what  the  struggle  was 
throus>h  which  he  had  just  come.  And  the 
poor  woman  thought  it  so  natural  that  he  should 
oe  full  of  thought.  Was  he  not  coni^idering,  in 
his  wonderful  Idndness,  what  he  could  do  for 
her  boy  ? 

"  I  will  do  what  you  ask  me,"  he  said.  "  It 
may  be  difficult,  but  I  will  try.  Don't  thank 
me,  for  you  don't  know  whether  I  shall  succeed. 
I  will  do  —  what  I  can.  I  will  speak  to  your 
son,  perhaps  to-morrow  —  the  earliest  opportu- 
nity I  have.  You  were  quite  right  to  come. 
And  —  you  niay  —  trust  him — to  me,"  said 
Mr.  Brownlow.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  these 
last  words.  What  was  it  that  drew  them  — 
dragged  them  from  his  lips  ?  ''  You  may  trust 
him  to  me,"  He  even  repeated  it  twice,  won- 
dering at  himself  all  the  while,  and  not  know- 
ing  what  he  meant.  As  for  poor  Mrs.  Powys, 
she  was  overwhelmed  by  her  gratitude. 

•*  Oh,  sir,  with  all  my  heart,"  she  cried,  — 
"him,  and  all  my  hopes  in  this  world !  "  And 
then  the  bade  Odd  bless  him,  who  was  so  good 
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to  her  and  her  boy.  Yes,  that  was  the  worst  of 
it.  John  Brownlow  felt  that  bat  too  clearly 
all  throogh.  It  was  hard  enough  to  struggle 
with  himself,  with  his  own  conscience  and  in- 
stincts ;  but  behind  all  that  there  was  another 
struggle  which  would"  be  harder  still  —  the 
straggle  with  God  to  whom  this  woman  would 
appeal,  and  who,  he  was  but  too  clearly  aware, 
knew  all  about  it.  But  sufficient  unto  the  mo- 
ment was  its  own  conflict.  He  took  his  hat 
after  that,  and  took  his  visitor  downstairs,  and 
answered  the  amazed  looks  of  the  housekeeper, 
who  came  to  see  what  this  unusual  disturbance 
meant,  with  a  few  words  of  explanation,  and 
shook  hands  with  Mrs.  Powys  at  the  door. 
The  sunset  glow  had  only  just  gone,  so  short  a 
time  had  this  conversation  really  occupied, 
though  it  involved  so  much,  and  the  first  magi- 
cal tone  of  twili)iht  had  fallen  into  the  evening 
air.  When  Mr.  Brownlow  left  the  office  door 
he  went  straight  on,  and  did  not  remember  the 
carriage  that  was  waiting  for  him.  He  was  so 
much  absorbed  by  his  own  affiurs,  and  had  sq 
many  things  to  trunk  of,  that  even  the  strength' 
of  habit  failed  him.  Without  knowing,  ho  set 
oat  walking  upon  the  well-known  way.  Prob- 
ably the  mere  fact  of  movement  was  a  solace  to 
him.  He  went  along  steadily  by  the  budding 
hedgerows  and  the  little  gardens  and  the  cot- 
tage doors,  and  did  not  know  it.  What  he  was 
really  doing  was  holding  conversation  with 
young  Powys,  conversations  with  his  children, 
all  mingled  and  penetrated  with  one  long  never- 
ending  conflict  with  himself.  He  had  been  pas- 
sive hitherto,  now  he  would  have  to  be  active. 
He  had  contented  himself  simply  with  keeping 
back  the  knowledge  which  after  all  it  was  not 
his  business  to  give.  Now,  if  he  was  to  gain 
his  object,  he  must  do  positively  what  he  had 
hitherto  done  negatively.  Ho  must  mislead  — 
he  must  —  contradict  —  he  must  lie.  The 
young  man's  knowledge  of  his  rights,  if  they 
were  his  rights,  must  hd  very  imperfect.  To 
confuse  him,  to  deceive  him,  to  destroy  all  pos- 
sible evidence,  to  use  every  device  to  lose  his 
time  and  blind  his  eyes,  was  what  Mr.  Brown- 
low had  now  to  do. 

And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  but  for  the 
intervention  of  personal  feelings,  it  would  have 
been  an  easy  thing  enough  to  do.  If  there  had 
been  no  right  and  wrong  involved,  no  personal 
advantage  or  loss,  how  very  simple  a  matter  to 
make  this  youih,  who  had  such  perfect  confi- 
dence in  him,  believe  as  he  pleased ;  and  how 
easy  after  to  make  much  of  young  Powjrs,  to 
a  Ivance  him,  to  provide  for  him  — to  do  a  great 
deal  better  for  him,  in  short,  than  he  could  do 
for  himself  with  old  Mrs.  Thompson's  fifty 
thousand  pounds  !  If  there  was  no  right  and 
wrong  involved !  Mr.  Brownlow  walked  on  and 
on  as  he  thought,  and  never  once  observed  the 
length  of  the  way.  One  thing  in  the  world 
he  could  not  do  —  that  was,  to  take  away 
all  the  sweet  indulgences  with  which  he  had  sur- 
rounded her,  the  delights,  the  luxuries,  the  po- 
sition, from  his  child.  He  could  not  reduce 
Sara  to  bo  Brownlow  the  solicitor's  daughter  in 


the  dark  old-fashioned  house  at  Masterton.  He 
went  over  all  her  pretty  ways  to  himself  an  he 
went  on.  He  saw  her  glidiqg  aboat  the  great 
house  which  seemed  her  natural  sphere.  He 
saw  her  receiving  his  guests,  people  who  would 
not  have  known  her,  or  would  at  least  have  pa^ 
ronized  her  from  a  very  lofty  distance,  had  she 
been  in  that  house  at  Masterton ;  he  eaw  her 
rolling  forth  in  her  ]iretty  carriage  with  the 
greys,  which  were  the  envy  of  the  coantj.  All 
these  matters  were  things  for  which,  in  his  own 
person,  John  Brownlow  cared  not  a  straw.  He 
did  not  care  even  to  secure  them  for  his  son, 
who  was  a  man  and  had  his  profession,  and  was 
no  better  than  himself;  but  Sara  —  and  then  the 
superb  little  princess  she  was  to  the  rest  of  the 
world !  the  devoted  little  daughter  she  was  to 
him  !  Words  of  hers  came  somehow  dropping 
into  his  ears  as  the  twilight  breathed  aioand 
him.       How   she   had    once    said  Good 

heavens !  what  was  that  she  had  said  ? 

All  at  once  Mr.  Brownlow  awoke.    He  found 
himself  walking  on  the  Dewsbnry  road,  instead 
of  driving,  as  he  ought  to  have  been.    He  re- 
membered that  the  do^art  was  waiting  for  him 
in  the  market-place.    He  became  aware  that  he 
had  foi^tten  himself,  forgotten  everything,  in 
the  stress  and  urgency  of  his  thoughts.    What 
was  the  galvanic  touch  that  brought  him  back 
to  consciousness  1    The  recollection  of  half-a- 
dozen  words  once  spoken  by  his  child  —  girlish 
words,  perhaps  forgotten  as  soon  as  uttered; 
yet  when  he  stopped,  and  turned  round  to  see 
now  (ar  he  had  come,  though  he  had  been  walk- 
ing very  moderately  and  the  evening  was  not 
warm,  a  sudden  rush  of  colour,  like  a  girl's 
blush,  had  come  to  his  face.    If  the  mare  had 
been  in  sight,  in  her  wildest  mood,  it  would 
have  been  a  relief  to  him  to  seize  the  reins,  and 
fl^ht  it  out  with  her,  and  fly  on,  at  any  risk, 
away  from  that  spot,  away  firom  that  thought, 
away  from  the  suggestion  so  humbling,  so  sar- 
ing,  so  merciful  and  cruel,  which  had  suddenly 
entered  his  mind.    But  the  mare  was  making 
everybody  very  uncomfortable  in  the  maricet- 
place  at  Masterton,  and  could  not  aid  her  mas- 
ter to  escape  from  himself.    Then  he  turned 
again,  and  went  on.    It  was   a  seven-miles* 
walk,  and  he  had  come  three  parts  of  the  way ; 
but  even  the  distance  that  remained  was  long 
to  a  man  who  had  suddenly  fallen  into  com- 
pany with  a  new  idea  which  he  would  rather 
not   entertain.      He    felt  the    jar  in  all  hit 
limbs  from  this  sudden  electric  shock.     Sara 
had  said    it,  it  was    true  —  she    had    meant 
it.    He  had  her  young  life  in  his  hands,  and 
he  could   save   ^rownlows   to   her,   and    yet 
save  his  soul.      Which   was  the  most  to  be 
thought  of,  his  soul  or  her  happiness  ?  —  that 
was  the  question.     Such  was  the  sudden  tumult 
that  ran  through  John  Brownlow's  veins.     lib 
seemed  to  be  left  there  alone  in  the  countiy 
quiet,  in  the  soft  twilight,  under  the  dropping 
dew,  to  consider  it,  shut  out  from  all  counsel  or 
succor  of  God  or  man.    Man  he  himself  shut 
ont,  locking  his  secret  in  his  own  breast  —  God  I 
whom  he  knew  his  last  struggle  was  to  be  witli» 
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whom  that  wofnan  had  insisted  on  bringing  in, 
a  party  to  the  whole  matter  —  was  not  He  stand- 
ing aside  in  a  terrible  stillness,  a  spectator, 
waiting  to  see  what  would  come  of  it,  refusing 
all  participation  ?  Would  God  any  more  than 
man  approve  of  this  way  of  saving  John  Brown- 
low's  soul  ?  But  the  more  he  tried  to  escape 
from  it  the  more  it  came  back.  She  had  said  it, 
and  she  had  meant  it,  with  a  certain  sweet  scorn 
of  life's  darker  chances,  and  faith  unbounded  in 
her  father,  of  all  men,  who  was  God's  deputy  to 
the  child.  Mr.  Brownlow  quickened  his  pace, 
walked  faster  and  faster,  till  his  heart  thumped 
against  his  breast,  and  hid  breath  came  in  gasps ; 
but  he  could  not  go  so  faist  as  his  thoughts, 
which  were  always  in  advance  of  him.  Thus 
he  came  to  the  gate  of  Brownlows  before  he 
knew.  It  was  the  prettiest  evening  scene. 
Twilight  had  settled  down  to  the  softest  night ; 
bier  stars,  lambent  and  dilating,  were  coming 
softly  out,  as  if  to  look  at  something  out  of  the 
sweet  blue.  An<l  it  was  no  more  dark  than  it 
was  light.    Old  Betty,  on  her  step,  was  sitting 


crooning,  with  many  4Q&vet^,  one  of  her  old 
songs.  And  Pamela,  who  had  just  watered  her 
flowers,  leant  over  the  gate,  smiling,  and  listen- 
ing with  eyes  that  were  very  like  the  stars. 
Somehow  this  picture  went  to  Mr.  Brownlow's 
heart.  He  went  np  to  the  child  as  he  passed,  and 
laid  a  kind  hand  upon  her  pretty  head,  on  the  soft 
ringsipf  her  dark  hair.  "  Good-night  little  one," 
he  said,  quite  softly,  with  that  half-sbame  which 
a  man  feels  when  he  betrays  that  he  has  a  heart 
in  him.  He  had  never  taken  so  much  notice  of 
her  before.  It  was  partly  because  anything  as- 
sociated with  Sara  touched  him  to  the'  quick 
at  this  moment ;  partly  for  her  own  sake,  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  dews  and  stars  ;  and  partly 
that  his  mind  was  overstrained,  and  tottering. 
'*  Poor  little  thing,"  he  said  to  himself,  as  he 
went  up  the  avenue,  "  she  is  nobody,  and  she  is 
happy."  With  this  passing  thought,  Mr. 
Brownlow  fell  once  more  into  the  hands  of  his 
demon,  and,  thus  agitated  and  struggling, 
reached  his  home. 


The  Jew  in  Literature.  —  An  interesting 
monograph  might  be  written  on  the  figure 
made  by  the  Hebrew  in  the  gallery  of  Fiction. 
As  a  strongly  marked  mdividual  he  has,  at  one 
time  or  other,  tempted  almost  every  fertile  nov- 
elist who  has  dealt  with  serious  passages  and 
incidents.  It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  he 
has  principally  figured  in  one  of  two  types,  and 
those  of  the  wildest  contrast  —  either  as  a  cun- 
ning and  vengeful  fiend  or  as  an  oppressed  sage 
and  benefactor,  his  diabolical  or  celestial  quali- 
ties alike  taking  form  and  color  from  what  may 
be  called  the  fatalities  of  his  race.  It  is  further 
to  be  obser\'ed,  that  the  rehabilitations,  so  to 
say,  with  which  the  Hebrew  has  been  justly 
credited  in  ficiion,  have  frequentlv  been  conse- 
quent on  representations  made  by  his  people 
as  to  the  injustice  of  such  wholesale  "  blacken- 
ing of  their  faces."  Miss  Edgeworth  owns  herself 
to  have  written  "  Harrington  "  at  the  request  of 
an  Israelite  lady  aggrieved  by  what  she  thought 
to  have  i)een  too  cruel  representations  of  '*  the 
tribes  "  in  that  acutely  observant  moralist's  for- 
mer novels.  It  has  been  whispered  that  Riah, 
in"  Our  Mutual  Friend,"  was  evoked  by  way 
of  answer  to  a  similar  remonstrance,  sincerely 
tendered  to  Mr.  Dickens  ;  and  no  one  can  won- 
der at  such  protest  who  recollects  that  most 
abominable  of  ulx)minable  Jews,  his  Fagin,  the 
receiver,  in  "  Oliver  Twist,"  and  the  tremen- 
dous  trial  and  death  scenes  closing  the  mis- 


creant's life  of  crime.  In  all  these  creations, 
whether  they  are  written  with  the  intent  of 
blessing  or  of  banning,  enters  an  element  of 
pain,  a  taint  more  or  less  engendered  by  the 
evil  spirit  of  persecution. 


A  Clergyman's  Letter. — A  clergyman 
in  England  offers  £25  a  year  for  a  governess 
withjhe  following  qualifications  : 

*'  What  religious  authors  do  most  exactly 
coincide  with  Miss  H.'s  opinions  of  scriptural 
truth  1  What  living  preachers  are  thought  by 
Miss  H.  to  be  the  most  faithful  and  scriptural 
in  their  method  of  setting  forth  their  opinions^ 
Does  Miss  H.  consider  the  doctrine  or  general 
redemption  to  be  scnptural,  or  is  she  at  all  in- 
clined to  believe  that  of  .particular  redemption, 
held  by  persons  called  Calrinists,  to  be  more 
soriptnral?  Does  Miss  H.  instruct  in  music, 
thorough  bass,  French,  Italian,  geometry, 
Greek,  Latin,  natural  history,  botany,  drawing, 
globes,  needlework,  &c.,  &c..  Does  Miss  H. 
judge  herself  capable  of  finishing  the  instruction 
of  young  ladies,  without  the  aid  of  masters?  Is 
Miss  H.  heartily  desirous  of  framing  her  whole 
life,  privately  and  openly,  to  the  will  of  God, 
contained  in  the  word  of  God  ?  Mr.  D.  wishes 
to  add  that  if  her  replies  to  these  inquiries  be 
satisfactory  and  full,  perhaps  further  communi- 
cations may  follow,  otherwise  not.' 
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CHAPTER  XX. 
CONFUSION  —  AND  CONCLUSION. 

It  was  bright  morning,  too  bright  in- 
deed for  the  after  promise  of  the  day.  The 
sun  had  not  yet  appeared.  The  laoon, 
high  in  the  heaven,  was  visible  still,  though 
rapidly  paling  away.  The  momins-star  was 
blazing  its  last,  every  other  star  having  al- 
ready .gone  out  The  hedjies,  brown,  yel- 
low, and  crimson,  with  fading  leaves,  and 
ripe  berries,  stretched  in  long  double  lines 
up  and  down  the  Somersetshire  roads. 
Alon^  one  of  those  roads  there  walked  one 
who  nad  scanty  regard  for  the  peculiar 
beauties,  of  that  hour.  She  had  remained 
in  her  own  room  for  some  time  after  the  fa- 
tal and  crushing  (h'soovery  which  had  thus 
unexpectedly  come  upon  her.  Deverington 
Hall  could  now,  indeed,  be  no  longer  a 
home  to  her.  Not  even  as  the  lowest  ser- 
vant could  she  continue  there,  or,  indeed, 
enter  any  other  respectable  house.  And 
Murphy  ;  he  had  promised  that,  sharing  the 

Eeril,  she  should  also  share  the  profit;  and 
e  had  observed  his  promise,  by  darting 
from  her  side  with  as  much  as  he  could  se- 
cure of  the  profit,  and  leaving  her  to  face 
the  whole  of  the  fieril  1  Indeed,  he  had 
coolly  calculated  from  the  first,  that  such 
peril  should  be  hers  only ;  for  he  had  re-  ! 
tained  in  his  exclusive  possession  that  pa- 
per which  would  enable  him,  after  all 
wrong-doing  whatsoever,  to  make  his  peace 
with  the  Campion  family.  So  now,  witn  this 
miserable  woman,  the  hopes  that  had  &iled 
her  in  the  one  direction  found  no  compensa- 
tion, no  consolation,  in  the  other. 

Now,  should  she  remain  where  she  was, 
and  strug«;le  to  face  it  out,  or  should  she 
run  away  ?  Overtaken  as  she  had  been,  to 
brazen  through  the  affair  was  not  a  very 
hopeful  project.  Mr.  Campion  would  not 
very  readily  disbelieve  his  own  eyes  and 
cars.  And  the  lantern,  carried  by  the 
lodgekeeper,  must  have  cast  it#  light  upon 
herself,  when  just  assisting  Mr.  Murphy 
M'Quantigan  to  place  the  second  hamper 
upon  his  back.  That  gentleman  was  at 
least  as  largely  gifted  with  impudence  as 
she  was ;  and  he  had  had  nothing  for  it, 
but  to  turn,  and  run  away.  Deverington 
Hall  was  truly  a  fatal  place  to  Mr.  M'Qnan- 
tigan.  Twice  within  its  precincts  had  that 
brazen  audacity,  seldom  or  never  at  fault 
before,  been  put  to  flight  when  most 
thoroughly  needed.  No  wonder  that  Miss 
Varnish  despaired  of  putting  any  gloss  upon 
the  very  awkward  attitude  in  which  Mr. 
Campion    had    found    her.      Should    she, 


therefore,  make  her  escape  ?  Verj  likely 
no  renstance  would  be  opposed  to  her  ;  at 
all  events,  not  if  she  were  prompt  about  it. 
When  she  was  turning  away,  dumb-fbonder- 
ed  and  half-stupefied,  from  the  presence  of 
the  two  brothers,  she  had  heard  the  elder  of 
them  say  to  the  younger,  that  a  atraam 
afiair  of  absorbing  interest  had  hindered  him 
from  coming  the  day  before;  but  that, 
acting  on  the  possible  chance  of  the  funeral 
having  been  adjourned,  he  ha^  travelled 
down  by  the  night-train.  There  was  evi- 
dently matter  arfoot  in  the  Campion  familj 
which  would  make  even  the  losa  of  its 
choicest  plate  a  thing  of  secondary  momeiit ; 
and  when  that  latter  affair  came  in  question, 
it  was  to  the  fusritive  M'Quan tigan,  and  not 
to  the  captive  Emma,  that  they  mast  direct 
their  first  attention.  What  thereafter  was 
to  become  of  her,  she  did  not  know  —  she 
could  not  conjecture ;  only  it  did  ^appear 
that  the  further  away  from  Deveringtcm  the 
better  it  was  likely  to  be  for  her.  She 
would  not  be  destitute  all  at  once.  She 
had  plenty  of  money,  secure  about  her,  for 
any  present  necessity.  She  would  go  while 
a  choice  remained  to  her. 

She  softly  opened  her  door,  as  gendy 
went  along  the  passage,  and  so  towards  the 
narrow  staircase,  of  which  mention  has 
been  made  already.  She  was  compelled  to 
pass  near  the  drawing-room  door.  It  was 
open  at  its  widest,  and  a  housemaid  was 
there,  sweeping  away  the  feathers  which 
had  got  there,  everybody  knows  how.  The 
servant  stared  very  hard  at  the  retreating 
criminal,  but  made  no.  attempt  at  detaining 
her.  Nor,  indeed,  when  that  same  servant 
reported,  a  moment  later,  that  she  had  seen 
}li8a  Varnish  go  out  into  the  garden,  was 
any  pursuit  set  on  foot  or  su^ested.  The 
plunder  which  Mr.  M'Quantigan  had  left 
oehind  him  was  now  in  safe  and  fkiihlbl 
custody.  Mr.  Gerald  Campion  had  very 
excellent  reasons  for  wishing  that  the  Knks 
between  Deverington  and  Miss  Vamidi 
should  be  broken  as  quietly  as  possible.  lfr» 
Herbert's  heart  and  soul  were  taken  up  with 
matters  far  more  affecting  and  absorbinc. 
So  a  contemptuous  forbearance  was,  witti 
little  or  no  hesitation,  accorded  the  fugitiTe 
woman;  and  protected  by  this  negadhre 
shelter,  she  walked  on  her  miserable  wi^ 
to  Bridgewater.  She  went  along  the  hign 
road.  The  broken  down,  or  common,  Ey 
which  Mrs.  Ferricr  had  been  prevented 
from  travelling,  might  prove  rather  muddy 
and  wet.  She  was  coming  very  near  to 
Bridgewater,  and  was  descending  a  tomb 
what  steep  hill,  when  the  sound  ol'  wheek 
behind  her  arrested  her  quick  and  terriiM 
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attention.  Turning  at  once  round,  sbe  saw 
a  fly  driying  slowly  down  the'  hill ;  of  a 
more  rapid  pace  the  nature  of  the  ground 
tibere  would  not  admit.  When  the  ^  came 
up  abreast  with  her,  which  she  presently 
aUowed  it  to  do,  she  saw  it  held  one  passen- 
ger, and  that  Mr.  Murphy  M^Quantigan 
was  he.  It  was  so.  But  a  person  with 
fewer  reasons  for  remembering  him  might 
have  possibly  left  l\im  unrecognized.  He 
had  found  occasion,  this  man  of  rapid  and 
ready  expedient,  to  rid  himself  of  the  beard 
which  had  erown  during  his  week  at  Deyer- 
ington.  lie  had  also  procured  a  new  wide- 
awake, and  gloves.  She  could  see  inside 
what  she  rightly  guessed  was  the  hamper, 
wrapped  in  a  covering  of  canvas.  To 
thinilc  how  lightly  he  appeared  to  trip  over 
all  the  dangers  which  were  pitfalls  of  de- 
itruction  for  her ;  ihis  tortured  and  enraged 
her,  as  nothing  else  had  done  that  horrible 
morning. 

"  Murphy  I  Mr.  M^Quantigan  I  No  ;  I 
will  speak  to  you !  You  cruel,  cowardly, 
bad  man !  Don't  expect  me  to  consider 
you,  who  have  never  considered  me.  What- 
ever may  become  of  me ** 

"  Hush,  now  1  —  do  hush,  my  good  crea- 
ture 1  Hi  speak  to  you  all  soon  enough,  if 
you  choose,  but  not  for  a  third  person  to 
hear  us.  Come!  Til  get  out,  and  walk 
down  the  hill  with  you. 

The  driver  had  stopped  at  I^iiss  Varnish's 
invitation,  and  the  Irishman  got  out,  and 
joined  her  at  the  side  of  the  road ;  and  they 
two  —  most  assuredly  not  agreed  —  walked, 
nevertheless,  together. 

"Mr.  M'Quantiofan,  your  behaviour  is 
base  beyond  all  believine ! " 

"  Then  you  shouldn't  believe  it,  my  dear. 
What  better  could  I  have  done  ?  I  fancy 
that  fellow  who  came  up>on  us  was  the  elder 
Mr.  Campion  —  was  he  not  ?  " 

"  Yes,  he  was.  You  may  talk  about  it  as 
coolly  as  you  please,  but  it  has  ruined  me. 
I  am  running  away,  heaven  knows  where ; 
and  you  —  you'll  take  care  of  yourself,  I 
know." 

'*  I  hope  I  shall,  indeed,  my  dear ;  I  hum- 
bly endeavour  to  do  so.  But  it's  just  your 
fault  that  I  could  not  take  better  care  of 
myself  this  morning  than  I  did." 

•*3/y  fault?  Well!  It  shouldn't  sur- 
prise me,  I'm  aware.  There's  nothing  too 
false  or  too  shameful  for  you  to  say ! " 

**  And  I  mean  to  say,  over  again,  madam, 
that  it  was  your  fault  entirely.  We  had  all 
but  done  the  thing.  Five  minutes  more  — 
ten,  at  the  most  —  would  have  allowed  us  a 
good  start,  with  all  that  our  industry  had 
gained  us.    And  twice  or  thrioe  that  time 


did  you  go  on  dwadling,  the  early  part  of 
the  night,  pretending  that  you  couldn*t 
make  up  your  mind  to  the  thing.  Just  lee 
how  different  it  would  have  been  if  you  had 
followed  my  advice  at  once  I " 

"  Well,  Murphy,  but  how  have  you  man- 
aged to  get  here  m  this  manner  V  " 

"  Why,  the  very  moment  I  saw  that  the 

§ame  was  up  at  the  liouse,  I  went  off  to  the 
og-cart  in  the  stable-yard,  got  out  the 
hamper  that  I  had  put  there  already,  and 
took  it  on  my  shoulders  to  Chelford.  I 
walked  with  it  all  the  way.  There  I  got  to 
a  decent  inn,  made  myself  comfortable,  got 
hold  of  a  piece  of  canv^  to  wrap  the  ham- 
per in  ;  and  bought — early  as  it  was — 
one  or  two  little  articles  for  myself.  I  was 
tired  enough  with  walking,  so  I  took  a  fly, 
as  you  see." 

*'But  you're  not  going  to  wait  for  the 
next  train  to  London  ?  " 

^^  I  rather  think  I  shall  be  off  by  the  next 
train  of  all,  go  wherever  it  may,  my  dear. 
And  now  we're  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill, 
I'll  ^et  in  again,  and  wish  you  good-bye." 

**  ilurphy  I  Murphy  I  can  you  have  the 
heart  to  leave  me  m  this  dreadful  con- 
dition ?  At  least  allow  me  to  get  in  with 
you,  that  I  may  have  a  chance  of  escaping. 
Murphy,  there  was  a  time  when  my  com- 
pany was  not  so  unwelcome  to  you." 

**I  doubl,  Miss  Varnish,  I  haven't  any 
room.  You'll  very  soon  walk  it.  I  sup- 
pose you've  saved  pretty  considerably  ?  " 

"  God  help  me  1 — no.  What  I  have  will 
be  gone  in  a  very  few  months.  It's  not  so 
much  as  fifty  pounds." 

"  Not  fifty  pounds  !  Ah,  then,  I'm  sorry 
to  say  there  is  no  room  for  you  here  ;  and 
so  we  must  say  good  morning  at  once." 

And  opening  the  chaise-door,  he  took  his 
seat  therein,  shut  the  door  again,  and  told 
the  driver  to  proceed.  In  |liat  very  in- 
stant, the  woman,  who  (at  least  frbm  him) 
deserved  better  treatment,  formed  a  pas* 
sionate  resolution  what  she  should  da 
Time  and  thought  must  enable  her  to  maa- 
ter  the  details  of  her  sudden  scheme.     The 

{)resent  necessity  was  to  follow  him  so  close- 
y  to  the  station,  that  she  might  secure  a 
seat  in  the  very  train  which  carried  him- 
self. 

The  fly  that  he  had  hired  at  Chelford 
had  a  board  at  the  back,  on  which,  without 
any  great  discomfort,  it  was  possible  to  sit. 
Beckless  of  everything  save  her  main  pur- 
pose, Miss  Varnish  placed  herself  thereon 
as  the  fly  was  driving  away.  She  remained 
unmolested  during  the  rest  of  the  journey. 
No  uncharitable  tell-tale  called  out  '^  Whip 
behind ! "  or  in  any  graver  way  called  at- 
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tention  to  the  snpemumerary  passenger. 
As  the  vehicle  slackened  its  pace  in  turn- 
ing into  the  station-yard  (the  town  did  not 
lie  in  their  course),  Miss  Varnish  got  again 
upon  her  feet,  and  contrived  to  watch 
M^Quautigan  pass  through  the.  bookings 
office  on  to  tne  platform  beyond.  She 
quickly  ascertained  that  the  train  shortly  to 
start  was  going  in  the  direction  of  Bath  : 
to  Bath  it  was  therefore  probable  that  the  ex- 
cellent Murphy  would  proceed.  But  she  took 
a  way  of  ascertaining  this  more  surely. 
**  First  class  to  Bath/*  she  said  to  the  clerk 
at  the  ticket-stand.  The  clerk  handed  the 
ticket,  and  named  the  sum  required.  She 
affected  surprise  at  it :  *'  So  much  as  that ! 
I  thouf^ht  I  heard  you  tell  that  gentleman 
only  five-and-sixpence  ?  ** 

*'  It  was  second  class  the  gentleman  took, 
ma'am.'' 

And,  satisfied  that  the  gentleman  was 
really  bound  for  Bath,  the  lady,  with  no 
more  demur,  laid  down  the  full  fare  de- 
manded of  her.  She  strove  to  keep  out  of 
sight  of  M'Quantigan,  until,  in  separate 
carriages,  they  should  start  upon  the  same 
journey.  Even  if  he  should  detect  her 
presence,  he  might  possdbly  be  too  supercil- 
ious to  imagine  that  it  boded  any  mischief 
to  him.  As  far  as  she  was  ever  aware,  she 
managed  to  conceal  herself  from  him  until 
they  were  both  in  the  train  and  on  their 
way.  And,  to  all  a{)pearance,  the  like 
ffood  fortune  attended  her  when,  at  Bath, 
they  both  alighted  at  the  station  there. 
She  saw  him  engage  a  cab,  heard  him  order 
it  to  be  driven  to  the  *»  Ostrich  Head  "  inn, 
and,  at  the  mention  of  that  house,  it  oc- 
curred to  her  that,  at  some  recent  period, 
and  in^  some  peculiar  association,  she  had 
heard  its  name  before.  She  stood  for  a 
minute  or  two  considering  how  it  came  to 
be  familiar  ^  her.  When  the  recollection 
occurred,  it  gave  her  great  encouragement, 
for  it  promised  no  trivial  assistance  to  the 
project  already  forming  in  her  mind.  Ere 
quitting  the  station,  she  ascertained  at  what 
hour  the  return  train  started  for  Bridge- 
water.  Its  time  was  exactly  at  eleven,  and 
now  it  was  half-past  eight ;  two  hours  and  a 
half  were  therefore  permitted  her  to  mature 
and  execute  the  scheme  of  getting  the  one 
good  card  out  of  Mr.  M'Quantigan's  hands 
into  her  own.  The  Irishman  had  doubtless 
betaken  himself  to  the  "Ostrich  Head" 
with  a  view  of  remaining  the  day,  if  not  the 
next  night  there.  Almost  his  first  act 
would  surely  be  to  take  a  bed,  and  onter»on 
the  abtual  emoyinent  of  it.  He  had  had  a 
sleepless  night  and  a  wearisome  walk ; 
moreoveri  for  a  foil  week  past,  his  relations 


with  bed  had  been  of  a  Tery  imperfect  and 
desultory  character  indeed.  It  miriit  be 
rather  rash  to  leave  traces*  behind  nim  at 
the  station,  but  he  mighi  fancy  that  he  liad 
fairly  cut  them  off  in  his  early  mamtng 
flight  from  Deverington.  And  Miss  Var- 
nish knew  that,  more  than  once  in  hia  life, 
her  quondam  finend  had,  in  devotion  to  the 
comJorts  of  the  present,  allowed  his  greater 
interests  to  lapse ;  so  she  felt  very  certain 
that  the  "Ostrich  Head"  would  shelter 
him  long  beyond  the  time  at  which  she  pur- 
posed waiting  on  him'  there.  It  took  her 
not  long  to  reach  it  on  foot.  It  was  for  hif 
precious  hamper,  and  not  for  himself  that 
M'Quantigan's  cab  had  been  needed. 

Miss  Varnish  took  special  note  b£  the 
sitnation  and  entrance  of  the  inn,  and,  fbr 
the  present,  turned  away  from  it.  She 
'quickly  found  another  aad  a  humbler  hos- 
tel. Stepping  in  there,  she  took  a  hasty  bat 
substantial  breakfast.  You  will  not  wonder 
that  she  greatly  required  it.  There  was  no 
real  reason  for  hurrying.  Indeed,  she  mutt 
defer  her  attack  until  her  enemy  was  Hkeljr 
to  be  as  helpless  as  she  could  hope  to  find 
him.  And,  while  secoring  her  departure  by 
the  proper  train,  the  less  time  that  interven- 
ed oetween  her  execution  of  the  task  and 
her  quitting  Bath,  the  better  and  the  salsr 
for  her ;  for,  of  course  the  less  would  be  the 
chance  of  the  good  Murphy's  detecting  and 
pursuing  her.  Having  breakfasted,  she  went 
about  making  one  or  two  purchases.  Ther 
were  as  various  as  a  number  so  small  coold 
very  well  be.  What  they  were,  they  shall 
declare  for  themselves  in  the  using. 

Just  at  ten  o'clock,  the  rain,  too  faithful^ 
heralded  by  the  transient  brightness  of  the 
morning,  began  to  fall  steadily  down.  The 
stately  amphitheatre,  which  rises  above  Old 
Bath,  and  which  Czar  Alexander  named 
"  the  drawing-room  of  Europe,"  was  now 
bedimmed  and  beshrouded,  like  a  drawing- 
room  put  into  mourning.  At  this  ▼eiy  time, 
and  along  a  back  street  near  the  ^  Ostrich 
Head,"  there  walketl  a  woman,  carrying  in 
her  hands  something  entirely  covered  over 
with  paper.  By  a  back  entrance,  she  glided 
unquestioned  into  the  inn.  Nothing  could 
indeed  be  more  respectable  than  the -dress 
(entirely  black)  which  was  upon  her.  And 
we  are  wont  to  feel  that  questioning  the 
good  intentions  of  one  who  comes  arrayed 
in  black  is  something  of  a  sacrileffe,  -*  los- 
picion  intruding  upon  ground  which  ought 
to  be  sacred  to  svmpathy.  In  a  soitaSlj 
dark  passage,  our  Emma  whipped  her  bon- 
net off  her  head,  and  crushed  it  under  her 
dress,  tossed  off,  at  the  same  time,  the  paper 
that  shrouded  what  she  was  carr^nng ;  and 
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stood  revealed  in  a  most  responsible-lookinff 
cap,  and  with  a  glass  of  whiskey  on  a  smafl 
tray  in  her  hand.  She  went  her  way,  thus 
accredited,  to  the  front  portion  of  the  "  Os- 
trich Head/'  She  had  little  fear  that  the 
landlady  would  detect  the  false  colour  she 
carried.  For  the  name  of  that  inn  had  re* 
minded  her  how,  about  three  weeks  before, 
she  had  read,  in  the  '*  Brido^ewater  Beacon," 
of  the  recent  marriage  of  Mr.  Featherwelsh, 
the  landlord.  The  announcement  had  im- 
pressed itself  on  her  mind  by  its  unreasona- 
ble length  and  pomposity.  Therefore,  the 
*  landlady  was  a  stranger  at  present,  and  not 
too  well  acquainted  with  the  appearance  of 
those  who  served  her.  But  were  this  a  false 
calculation,  the  inn  was  a  rather  dark  place. 
The  day  was  dark  also,  and  the  chances  of 
her  detection  far  from  considerable.  Dodg- 
ing about  from  door  to  door,  she  then  walk- 
ed up  to  the  bar  window.  Inside  it  was  a 
pretty  young  woman  in  lilac  silk,  whom  the 
volunteer  housemaid  rightly  took  to  be  the 
new  Mrs.  Featherwelsh. 

There  are  occasions,  on  which  audacity  is 
the  most  genuine  caution,  and  Miss  Varnish 
took  her  present  position  to  be  one  of  them. 
Up  to  the  newly-made  mistress  she  walked 
with  the  tray  in  her  hand. 

**  If  you  please  ma'am,  would  you  tell  me 
where  I  shall  find  the  gentleman  as  ordered 
this  whiskey,  ma'am  ?  He's  a  tall  gentle- 
man, and  speaks  something  like  an  Irish  gen- 
tleman, I  tnink,  ma'am."  « 

Mrs.  Featherwelsh  put  the  inquiry  to 
somebody  in  the  rear,  and  succeedea  in  set- 
ting the  information,  to  be  duly  imparted  to 
Miss  Emma. 

*^  That  gentleman  has  gone  to  bed,  I  un- 
derstand ;  he  said  he  had  only  just  arrived 
in  England  afler  a  long  voyage,  and  was 
rather  ill." 

Miss  Varnish  recognized  her  once  friend, 
now  enemy  —  telling  falsehoods,  even  before 
they  were  needed.  But  she  must  urge  on 
her  design. 

**  But  please,  ma'am,  he  said  he  should 
want  it  just  at  ten  o'clock ;  and  I  really 
think,  ma'am,  he  talked  as  if  he'd  be  very 
much  put  out  if  it  was  not  taken  to  him," — 
a  characteristic  of  Mr.  Murphy,  which  Miss 
Varnish  knew  she  might  safely  insert  at  any 
time. 

The  landlady  inquired  again,  and  inform- 
ed her  servant  that  she  might  take  it  up  to 
the  gentleman  in  Number  15,  on. the  second 
floor.  So,  tray  in  hand,  upstairs  Miss  Em- 
ma went.  She  made  a  feint  of  knocking  at 
the  door,  lest  any  one  should  be  observing 
her,  and  then  put  her  hand  to  the  handU  of 
it.   It  was  not  locked,  and  she  softly  opened 


it,  and  entered  in.  He  was  sleeping  heavily, 
as  she  knew  he  was  likely  to  be  doing. 
Tucked  up  underneath  his  pillow  was  a  coat. 
Thus  it  was  instantly  and  certainly  revealed 
to  her  where  the  coveted  treasure  was  to  be 
found.  She  set  the  waiter  down  ;  and  then, 
from  her  bosom,  drew  out  a  little  glass  bot- 
tle. Its  contents,  for  the  colour  of  them, 
might  have  claimed  identity  with  the  whis- 
key in  the  tumbler.  But  it  was  only  chloro- 
form. Nobody  will  p^atly  wonder  how  the 
idea  of  employing  this  agency  entered  into 
Miss  Varnish's  head.  It  must  be  skilfully 
and  dexterously  used ;  for  to  fail  was  cer- 
tain disgrace,  and  possible  death.  She  must 
not  wake  him,  for  there  was  no  limiting  the 
injury,  which,  in  his  sudden  desperation  and 
fury,  he  might  do  her.  She  had  heard 
enough  of  the  practice  on  such,  occasions  to 
guide  her  (as  she  thought)  in  administering 
chloroform. 

At  first,  she  held  her  handkerchief  satu- 
rated with  the  liquid,  at  a  little  distance 
from  his  nostrils.  He  gave  a  gasp,  and  a 
start,  as  if  he  were  on  the  point  of  awa- 
king. Now  was  the  fearful  juncture.  She 
called  up  the  thought  of  her  forlorn  and  de»- 

Serate  position,  to  give  her  courage  in  the 
angerous  crisis.  *^  Let  him  kill  me,"  she 
thought.  *^  My  life  is  not  so  fraught  with 
hope,  that  I  should  cling  to  it  very  fondly." 
He  did  not  awake  ;  and  she  ventured  to  hold 
the  handkerchief  nearer  —  still  nearer.  It 
really  seemed  as  though  his  natural  sleep 
were  changing  into  that  mysterious  loss  of 
sense  which  of  late  has  been  so  mercifully 
placed  within  our  attaining.  She  wetted 
the  handkerchief  again,  and  boldly  applied 
it  close  to  his  face.  She  saw  him  sinking  off 
into  something  which  was  at  once  like  sleep, 
and  not  like  sleep.  A  little  more,  and  she 
felt  certain  that  now  the  process  was  fully 
accomplished.  She  ran  a  pin  into  his  shoul- 
der, by  way  of  experiment.  He  neither 
started  nor  gave  any  other  sign.  **  It  would 
be  a  pleasure  to  hurt  him,"  thought  she, 
**  but  tne  proof  is  complete ;  my  grand  dif« 
ficultj  is  safely  over." 

With  that,  she  dragged  from  under  the 
pillow  the  coat  which^ad  attracted  her 
eye  ;  —  looked  into  its  breast-pocket^  drew 
thence  a  folded  paper  addressed  to  **  Gerald 
Campion,  Esq.,  to  be  read  by  him  after  my 
death;"  —  which  paper  she  also  saw  was 
written  in  the  deceased  Mrs.  Campion's 
handwriting.  Of  this  she  promptly  took 
possession.  And  now  — for  she  was  per- 
fectly aware  that  the  effects  of  the  anaes- 
thetic were  very  transient,  — the  sooner  she 
was  out  of  the  room  and  away,  the  safer  and 
the  better  for  her.  As  she  turned  to  the  door 
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of  die  room,  she  noticed  the  canyBs-wrapped 
hamper  lying  close  to  a  large  old  ward- 
robe, which  had  the  key  in  its  lock.  This  sug- 
gested a  supplementary  performance  to  her. 
In  half  a  minute,  she  had  popped  the  heary 
hamper  inside,  locked  the  wardrobe  door, 
and  placed  the  key  side  by  side  with  the 
packet  in  her  bosom.  Then  she  opened  the 
door,  and  quitted  the  room ;  perceiving,  as 
she  did  so,  that  M'Quantigan  yet  lay  mo- 
tionless and  undisturbed.  She  greatly  won- 
dered what  the  immediate  consequence  of 
his  recovery  from  the  chloroform  would  be. 
Would  he  awake  altogether ;  or  would  the 
heavy  natural  slumber  in  which  she  had 
ibond  him,  resume  its  superseded  influence  ? 
On  this  great  ph^cal  question  all  her  fu- 
ture prospects  might  hang. 

With  a  few  hours'  start,  she  might  pre- 
sent herself  at  Deverington  Hall,  with  a 
double  title  to  the  forgiveness  and  forbear- 
ance of  the  Campion  family.  If  the  Orange- 
man had  time  to  overtake  her  (for  he  would 
guess  in  what  direction  she  would  be  gone),  he 
might  mar  her  triumph,  if  he  could  not  com- 
pass one  of  bis  own.  No  fear  of  consequen- 
ces, she  very  well  knew,  would  deter  him 
from  the  most  violent  and  brutal  vengeance, 
did  she  come  witbin  reach  of  him  again. 

She  got  herself  out  of  the  "  Ostrich  Head  " 
without  any  suspicion  or  questioning,  and 
then  she  retreated  to  the  house,  at  which 
she  had  lef^  her  few  belongings.  In  very 
good  time,  and  wearing  a  thick  black  veil, 
she  presented  herself  at  the  station,  and 
took  ner  seat  in  a  carriage  at  the  first  op- 
portunity. Glad  indeed  she  was  to  feel 
herself  again  in  motion.  She  was  out  of 
Bath,  and  safe.  Safe  ?  Yet,  when  Murphy 
awoke,  and  guessed  who  had  robbed  him,  and 
whither  she  had  fled,  perhaps  he  would  tele- 
graph to  have  her  detained  at  Bridgewater. 
No,  never  could  she  think  herself  safe  until 
(it  was  a  strange  idea,  af^er  all  that  had 
happened),  until  she  reached  the  shelter  of 
Deverington  Hall.  The  day  was  soaking 
wet  now.  She  looked,  with  a  sort  of  troubled 
awe,  on  those  never-ending  wires,  now  drip- 
ping with  the  rain.  She  thought  of  the 
message,  fraught  with  her  utter  destruction, 
which  might  be  speeding  its  invisible  way 
along  tbem,  as  she  looked. 

At  one  time  she  considered  that  Mr.  M*- 
Quantii>an  was  much  too  deeply  compromis- 
ed before  the  law  himself,  to  think  of  calling 
it  in  thus  upon  his  own  behalf?  Then,  agam, 
she  thought  of  his  pas>ionate,  audacious 
character ;  and  how  readily  he  might  im- 
pose Lis  own  statement  on  the  people  at  his 
mn,  and  ou  the  police. 

It  was  a  slow  tr^ ;  and  every  stoppage 
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made  her  tremble,  as  every  new  start  gmiTB 
her  fresh  courage.  Before  the  waj  was 
nearly  ended,  it  occurred  to  her  thiat  ifae 
might  make  her  position  a  little  sorer  fay 
mastering  the  contents  of  that  strange  and 
important  paper  she  now  carried  with  her. 
She  therefore  took  it  out,  and  read  it  aa  she 
travelled  on.  Deeply  occupied  as  she  wm 
with  vital  concerns  of  her  own,  the  matter 
of  it  interested  her ;  and  presuming  that  it 
will  have  its  interest  for  others,  we  wiD 
transcribe  it  in  this  very  place. 

At  the  head  of  its  flnt  page  trai  wzi^ 
ten :  — 

**  I  entreat  my  too  kind  husband  to  read 
what  I  am  going  to  write,  to  the  very  end, 
before  acting  upon  it,  or  shewing  it  to  any 
other  penon." 

Then  the  main  narative  began :  — - 

''Dtverinmon  Hall,  14M  May,  1854. 

"My  dear  Gerald:  —  When  thia  meeti 
your  eye,  vou  will  be  fully  made  aware  of 
what  is  daily  troubling  and  consuming  me. 
Tou  will  come  to  know  how  profitless  and 
vain  have  been  all  your  afifectionate  efforti 
to  relieve  or  assuage  the  disorder  that  hm 
settled  upon  me;  —  how  profitleai  tibey 
were  twt  to  be ;  —  since  no  care,  no  ova, 
can  minister  to  a  guilty  and  torturing  ooo* 
■cience. 

**Such  a  conscience,  my  dear  Gerald,  tt 
has  been  my  miserable  doom  to  carry  about 
with  me  fbr  some  time,  and  must  be  my 
wretched  &te  to  bear  within  me  aa  long  ai 
I  live.  I  cannot  confess  my  sin  with  mf 
lipe.  I  am  warned  that  my  Ufe  may  be 
ended  in  the  stroke  of  a  moment  And  I 
truly  believe,  did  I  set  m}'self  the  taik  of 
acknowledging  the  wrong  in  your  preaenoe. 
tiie  breath  would  quit  my  body  belbre  I 
could  deliver  myself  of  the  wordi.  So  bo 
merciful  and  considerate,  although  my  eon- 
fession,  backward  as  it  may  be,  will  only 
fhrnish  an  additional  proof  of  my  shameral 
weakness  and  selfishness. 

**  Tou  well  remember,  Grerald,  our  Tint, 
shortly  after  our  marriage  in  1837,  to  yoor 
father  in  this  house.  My  poor  mother  had 
wiqpered  to  me  that,  though  you  were  tbe 
younger  son,  it  was  probable  that  your 
imther*s  partiality  would  put  yon  in  the 
place  of  the  elder.  Do  not,  I  imploro  yon^ 
consider  me  ba»er  than  I  am.  '1  did  not 
marry  you  for  money.  Though  I  do  ao* 
knowledge  that  my  poor  moUier'a  iboUdi 
words  ran  greatly  in  my  mind,  and  ikm 
sight  of  this  beautiful  home,  which  (wero 
they  really  fulfilled)  would  be  ouzii — tUi 
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urged  me  to  desire  that  it  might  eyen  hap- 
pen so. 

**  I  hardly  think  I  was  ever  capable  hf 
wishing  to  benefit  hj  a  deliberate  injustice. 
But  I  did  not  allow  to  myself,  that  jour 
father  would  be  unjust  in  so  devising  his 
estate.  He  might -haye  yerj  good  reasons 
for  disinheriting  your  brother.  He  was 
kind  and  cordial  towards  me ;  and  I  settled 
in  my  own  mind,  that,  if  he  passed  over 
your  brother  in  your  favour,  we  might 
credit  him  for  acting  vrith  good  cause,  and 
might  acquiesce  in  such  fortune,  without 
any  qualms  of  conscience. 

**  The  presence  of  Mrs.  Herbert  Campion 
at  that  time,  did  not  lessen  these  thoughts. 
We  were  not  fond  of  one  another.  I  fan- 
cied her  haughty  and  distant  I  can  now 
very  well  believe,  that,  as  a  wife  living  ab^ 
sent  from  her  husband,  she  found  it  needful 
to  be  very  watchful  and  cautious  in  her  be- 
haviour, and  that  I  unjustly  mistook  her 
laudable  resenre  for  prioe. 

"  That  she  might  never  put  me  in  the 
wrong,  I  was  careful,  on  every  occasion,  to 
recollect  that,  as  the  elder  brother*s  wife, 
she  had  a  right  to  every  precedence.  When 
our  little  Emily  was  bom,  while  my  sister- 
in-law  continued  childless,  —  I  confess  I 
exulted  over  her  greatly.  Whateyer  your 
fikther  might  decide,  to  our  branch  the  prop-' 
erty  would  ultimately  come.  My  bitter 
disappointment,  when  a  child  was  born  at 
last  to  your  brother,  can  hardly  have  escap- 
ed you  at  the  time.  When  your  father 
died,  his  intentions  toward  you  —  s^l  had 
allowed  myself  to  reckon  on  them  —  were 
not  carried  out,  after  all.  Into  Deverington 
Hall,  inasmuch  as  Herbert's  wife  was  now 
the  mistress  of  it,  I  could  no  more  enter 
with  any  pleasure ;  and  I  was  absurd  enough 
to  consider  myt<elf  /jected  from  a  rightful 
home.  You  recollect,  as  well  as  I  do,  going 
down  to  Brighton  in  the  March,  and  awaiting 
TOtu*  brother's  return  from  Constantinople* 
You  also  remember  the  dreadful  agitation 
in  which  he  appeared,  and  the  astounding 
and  horrible  tidings  which  had  awaited  him 
in  London,  and  the  nature  of  which  he  pre- 
sently explained  to  us.  You  know  he  told 
us  that  the  testimony  of  twenty  thousand 
people  would  not  have  weighed  with  him 
against  one  word  of  straightforward  denial 
on  the  part  of  his  wife  ;  but  that  —  most 
dreadful  to  tell  —  she  had  met  his  agonized 
inquiry  with  words  which  betokened  rather 
a  confession  than  a  refutation.  You,  at 
the  time,  knew  not  what  to  belieye.  I  ^- 
and  bitter  have  been  the  consequences  to 
me  —  I  at  once  accepted  the  story  as  entire- 
ly and  undoubtedly  true.     Gerald,  let  me 


write  at  once  what  I  shall  show  you  more 
fully  by-and-bye.  /  now  know  my  injured 
sister-inrlaw  to  he  innocent.  At  that  time,  I 
truly  thought  that  I  saw  very  much  to  cor- 
roborate the  shocking  discovery.  Adela  had 
long  continued  t'hildless.  She  may  haye  had 
some  idea  that  her  prospects,  as  to  your 
father's  estate,  might  be  secured  if  she  be- 
came a  mother.  She  might  fear  the  decline 
of  her  husband's  affection.  Then  I  gave 
her  credit  for  being  bitterly  envious  of  my- 
self, to  whom  a  child  had  really  been  giyen. 
I  recalled  to  mind  the  sudden  manner  in 
which  the  event  had  been  announced  to  us ; 
and  the  secrecy  in  which  it  was  my  sister- 
in-law's  pleasure  to  live,  and  for  which,  as  I 
now  understand,  her  motives  were  excellent^ 
She  was  in  a  delicate  and  difficult  position. 
Moreover,  little  Teresa's  apparent  age  was 
greatly  over  that  assigned  to  her.  The 
only  thing  which  much  perplexes  me  now  is 
that  Adela  should  have  been  thus  cowed 
and  humiliated  before  a  charge  of  which  I 
am  now  assured  she  was  never  guilty.  But 
let  me  not  doubt  but  that  all  might  be  fully 
explained  —  so  much  having  been  already 
made  cl/ear  to  me.  I  vmst  not  deny  that 
the  discovery  which  distracted  Herbert  was 
no  unwelcome  one  to  me.  Now  I  had  an 
entire  right  to  exalt  myself  over  my  sister- 
in-law  ;  and  Deyerington  was,  in  a  great 
degree,  more  likely  some  day  to  be  ours. 
But  it  was  an  embarrassing  reflection  that 
we  should  not  do  enough,  in  assuring  our- 
selves of  the  matter.  We  must  satisfy  the 
law  besides.  Your  father's  estate  had  been 
left  in  tail,  and  your  brother's  child  stood 
before  you.  She  would  continue  to  stand 
before  us,  unless  the  evidence  of  her  spuri- 
ous birth  should  amount  to  real  substantial 
proof.  Your  brother,  disturbed  as  he  was, 
announced  that,  before  he  could  think  of 
acting  on  the  story,  he  must  have  a  more 
distinct  confession  from  his  wife.  The  wo- 
man who  claimed  to  be  the  true  mother, 
was  (he  said)  a  poor,  feeble,  hysterical  wo- 
man, who,  by  her  own  account  of  herself, 
was  an  easy  prey  to  delusions ;  but  from 
Adela  it  was  no  promising  task  to  obtain 
any  fuller  acknowledgment.  She  had  been 
terribly  affected  by  your  brother's  first  words 
to  her,  and  had  been  lightheaded  ever  since. 
The  physician  then  called  in  considered  that 
the  attack  would  prove  but  a  temporary  one. 
He  reconmiended  quiet,  and  darkened  rooms. 
I  was  in  a  perfect  agony  of  suspense  and 
jealousy.  As  I  ho[>e  —  for  I  do  eyen  dare  to 
hope — that  my  sin  may  find  forgiveness 
Lereailer  — ;•  I  then  felt  certain  that  Adela 
was  guilty.  But  I  believed  that,  when  she 
reooTered,  she  would  chodse  to  unsay  what, 
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when  taken  unawares,  she  had  hastily  said  ; 
and  would  persist  in  denial,  and  obtain 
credence  from  her  husband;  and  so  our 
rights  would  give  way  to  the  wrong  doing 
of  a  wicked  deceiver.  This  was  atrocious 
injustice ;  and  no  weapon  which  could  de- 
feat it  ought  to  be  considered  unfair. 

«*  You  may  reccollect  that  it  was  but  a 
very  few  days  after  Herbert's  arrival,  when 
you,  and  himself,  and  Dr.  Delune  came  into 
the  drawing-room  (darkened  as  it  was) 
where  you  had'  left  Ad«la  lyin?,  and  seem- 
ingly somewhat  calmer.  While  you  were 
away  she  had  grown  rather  restless ;  and  the 
nurse  who  watched  her  had  removed  her  to 
bed.  I  myself  had  taken  her  place  on  the  sofa. 
1  very  well  knew  that  your  purpose  in  com- 
ing in,  was  to  ascertain,  on  the  doctor's  re- 
port, how  far  Mrs.  Herbert's  reason  had  re- 
covered itself.  Now,  I  had  just  been  fancv- 
ing  that  she  would,  very  ukely,  to  shield 
herself  from  present  responsibility,  affect  an 
insanity  which  was  more  than  real ;  and,  all 
in  one  evil  moment,  I  thought  how,  if  such 
were  her  purpose,  I  might  destroy  all  credit 
in  it  beforehand.  When  Dr.  Delune,  sup- 
posing me  to  be  Mrs.  Herbert,  put  a  c[ues- 
tion  to  me,  by  way  of  testing  my  sanity,  I 
put  on  her  voice  and  her  tones  Qrou  are 
aware  1  had  a  decided  gift  for  such  imita- 
tions), and  gave  him  such  a  reply  as  be- 
tokened a  complete  recovery.  At  that 
moment,  I  meditated  no  more  extensive 
deception.  But  then  the  doctor  went  his 
way,  and  your  brother,  in  )rour  presence, 
demanded  of  me  (as  his  wife)  a  full  ac- 
knowledge, or  a  full  denial Gerald  I 

I  need  not  write  out  my  guilt  in  any  plainer 
words.  You  know  already,  now,  the  frank 
acknowledgment  that  settled  the  question 
—  was  uttered  by  me  ;  and  you  now  need  no 
telling,  that,  whereas  you  saw  Mrs.  Herbert's 
signature  to  a  written  confession  afterwards, 
what  she  reaVy  wrote  was  an  intreaty  that 
she  might  see  her  husband,  and  converse 
with  him  alone.  But  with  all  that,  I  only 
thought  that,  with  guile,  I  was  protecting 
you,  and  our  daughter,  and  myself,  against 
a  most  infamous  injustice.  I  write  as  a  dy- 
ing woman,  —  indeed,  I  shall  be  dead  al- 
ready before  you  read  this,  —  and  I  beseech 
you  to  believe  that  such  only  were  my 
thoughts.*  All  passed  as  you  know;  and 
Deverington  Hall  became  almost  our  prop- 
erty, and  altogether  our  home.  And  I  — 
at  least  in  part  —  succeeded  in  persuading 
mvself  that  I  had  only  acted  in  self-defence. 
But  a  dreadful  time  of  remorse  was  in  wait- 
ing for  me.  And  I  must  tell  you  the  manner 
of  its  cominff. 

**  Little  Teresa  bore  no  striking  resem- 


blance to  either  of  her  parents ;  and  that 
to  me,  a  negative  assurance  that  she  was  in- 
deed an  intruder  amongst  us.  One  even- 
ing, not  two  years  .ago,  I  was  tumiiig  ofer 
that  large  portfolio  ^  prints  at  our  fiicnid 
Mrs.  Torring's,  when  I  came  to  a  portrait, 
which  might  have  been  Teresa's  own.  Oa 
mv  asking  whose  it  really  was,  Mrs.  Toiriiv 
told  me  that  it  was  a  picture  of  Mias  Joba 
Somerby,  taken  when  she  was  ^  JP^ 
Both  she  and  I  were  aware  that  Julia  B» 
erby  was  Mrs.  Herbert's  sister.  I  nas 
thunderstruck.  The  memory  of  that  feai^ 
ful  moment  will  never  leave  me,  except 
with  my  life.  The  memory  I  It  is  as  pres- 
ent with  me  now,  and  ever  will  be,  as  at  the 
very  time.  Whatever  proofs  presented 
themselves  on  the  other  side,  that  marvel- 
lous  likeness  outweighed  them  alL  I  had 
not  defeated  wrone.  I  had  committed  moil 
foul  wrong.  Need  I  explain  any  further  ? 
Need  I  say  why  I  shrink,  not  only  from  the 
World,  but  from  my  very  dearest  friends? 
— fi*om  vou,  whose  affection  would  change 
into  loathing,  if  you  knew  in  what  injustice 
I  had  involved  you  — 'fcom  Emily,  on  whom 
my  sin,  once  known,  will  cast  a  diseraee, 
and  whom  I  must  see  indulging  in  nopes 
which  may  prove  deceitful  ones.  Of  joor 
kindred,  whom  I  have  most  directly  wrong- 
ed, I  dare  not  speak  or  think.  It  were  too 
presuming  in  me,  so  deeply  guilty  myself 
to  point  at  another  a  finger  of  snspicioiL 
But  I  do  feel  impelled  to  set  down,  that  I 
am  m^e  uncomfortable  (over  and  abofa 
my  sc^t  sorry,)  by  the  presence  of  Min 
Varnish.  I  feel  she  is  one  who  would  n^ 
joice  to  get  hold  of  this  matter,  and  torn  it 
to  her  own  advantage.  Grcrald !  I  hava 
forfeited  every  ri^ht  to  council  yon,  or  so 
much  as  hint  a  dying  request.  But  I  do 
implore  you,  be  not  toe  ready  to  tmst  this 
woman.  Teach  our  daughter  to  abhor  deceit- 
ful dealing,  by  my  example.  Gerald  1  jon 
*have  rated  me  far  above  my  deserts  in  lift 
—  be  as  forbearing  as  yon  can,  when  yon 
think  of  me  after  death. 
"  Your  unhappy  wife, 

**  Eliza  Cahpion." 

Miss  Varnish  did  not  read  this  confossioii 
word  for  word,  but  she  skimmed  the  cresBi 
of  it ;  and  took  in  the  opinion  of  herselC 
By  this  time  the  train  that  arrived  her 
was  nearinff  Bridgewater  station.  She 
folded  up  tne  paper,  and  replaced  it  ia 
her  bosom.  Then,  bethinking  herself  of 
another  thing,  she  took  from  her  pocket  the 
bottle  of  chlorofprm  she  had  used,  wdA 
threw  it  out  of  the  window.  The  trsiii 
stopped.     Now     what     would     hiq[ipen  ? 
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Would  the  policeman  walk  up  and  ezpi^&ss 
an  irresistible  desire  for  ber  company  ? 
Not  any  such  thing.  She  was  lefl  to  her- 
self; and  she  rapid^  engaged  a  fly  to  take 
her  over  to  Deyerington.  And,  much  hap- 
pier than  in  the  morning,  yet  feeling  still 
inaecure  from  Mr.  M^Quantigan^s  pursuit, 
Miss  Yamish  resought  the  house  from 
which,  not  seven  hows  before,  she  hW  run 
away  as  from  death. 

We  may  anticipate  her  experience  of  the 
next  hour,  by  saying  that  no  visitation  from 
Mr.  Murphy  distprbed  her  at  the  time,  or 
indeed,  at  any  future  time  of  her  life.  Not 
many  minutes  after  her  successful  raid  in 
his  bedroom,  the  Orangeman  awoke  to  a 
partial  consciousness  of  being  soBoewhat  sick 
and  queer.  But,  though  the  chloroform  had 
spent  its  numbing  power,  his  fatigue  was 
hardly  diminished  at  all ;  and  he  was  not 
stirred  to  wonder  or  inquire  what  had  be- 
fallen him.  Nothing  more  common  with 
him  than  to  have  a  sensation  of  headachy 
sickness  pervading  his  hours  of  slumber.  He 
was  soon  as  soundly  asleep  as  before,  and  it 
was  aAernoon,  and  the  sun  was  going  down, 
ere  be  seriously  thought  of  getting  up.  Of 
course,  he  discovered,  by-and-bye,  that  both 
his  paper  and  his  plunder  were  gone ;  and 
his  distracted  anger  carried  him  only  into  a 
a  fresh  misfortune. 

Out  of  his  room  he  came  —  it  is  terrible 
to  tell  —  and  presented  himself,  in  a  shock- 
ingly undeveloped  state  of  attire,  before 
voung  Mrs.  Featherwelsh,  assailing  ^r  with 
language  which  could  have  been  bu|nintly 
justified,  if  flung  at  the  actual  robber. 

Mrs.  Featherwelsh,  as  we  said,  was  a  wife, 
and  somethinp^  more  than  a  wife.  She  was 
a  bride.  And  her  bridegroom,  the  landlord, 
was  as  furious  as  his  semi-celestial  position 
demanded  he  should  be.  The  Ostrich  Head 
was  the  scene  of  ad  decided  a  row  as  ever 
gr&ced  a  house  of  entertainment.  Mr.  Mur- 
phy was  very  nearly  being  kicked  into  the 
street,  without  the  option  of  retiring  and 
amending  his  toilet.  When  a  lull  in  the 
tempest  occurred,  it  was  discovered  that  a 
stranger  falsely  ansuming  to  be  a  servant 
of  the  establishment,  had  really  appeared 
there,  and  that  the  tale  of  robbery  was  there- 
tore,  probably,  no  fictitious  one.  But  Mrs. 
Featherwelsh,  obliged  to  admit  so  much, 
oould  n\9o  testify  that,  strange  as  the  intru- 
ding woman  mi^ht  be  to  that; house,  she  waa 
not  unacquainted  with  Mr.  M'Quantigan. 
She  had  described  his  manner  and  appear- 
ance in  a  way  which  argued  knowledge  of 
him  ;  and  all  were  convinced  that  if  the  Irish 
gentleman  had  been  robbed,  it  was  under  cir- 
cumstances which  were  much  more  disgrace- 
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ful  than  pitiable.  Besides,  in  his  first  frantic 
exclamations,  he  let  fall  a  few  words  which 
did  not  agree  with  his  former  statement,  that 
he  had  landed  in  England  only  the  previous 
day.  Chiefest  of  all,  the  policeman,  who  was 
summoned  to  the  inn,  could  draw  no  positive 
statement  from  him  about  the  articles  he 
complained  of  losing ;  for  the  almost  certain 
ruin  in  which  he  would  involve  himself,  if 
he  described  the  contents  of  that  hamper, 
flashed  before  him,  crazy  atf  be  was. 

Everybody  was  convinced  that  he  was  at 
least  as  much  sinning,  as  sinned  against'S 
moreover,  that  he  was  a  dangerous,  murder- 
ous scoimdrel,  of  whose  presence  the  •Os- 
trich Head  could  not  be  too  speedily  deliv- 
ered ;  and  Mr.  M^Quantigan  might  count 
himself  happy  in  being  permitted  to  go  out 
in  full  possession  of  his  clothes,  and  his  Ub- 
erty.  The  same  policeman  saw  him  safe  out 
of  the  house ;  and  with  the  scanty  remnant 
of  money  that  belonged  to  him,  he  betook 
himself  to  London  that  very  evening.  There 
fresh  discouragements  awaited  him.  His 
Orange  employers  were  greatly  ofi*ended 
with  him.  For  a  month  and  more,  he  had 
neglected  the  work  he  had  accepted  at  their 
hands,  and  had  been  dawdling  in  (thej 
knew  not  what  diversion)  at  Leamington. 
Confiding  in  the  permanent  good  luck  which 
Mrs.  Ferrier*s  favour  would  bring  him,  he 
had  turned  up  his  nose  at  his  late  employ- 
ers ;  and  they  were  not  at  once  to  be  con- 
ciliated. I 

From  Mrs.  terrier  he  could  now  expect 
no  more.  Mrs.  Roberts  was  protected 
against  him,  by  the  dangerous  knowledge 
in  possession  of  her  brother-in-law ;  and, 
for  a  while,  Mr.  M^Quantigan  was  in  a  very 
abject  condifion  indeed.  He  tried  some  gen- 
teel begging.  He  was  too  tall  for  a  ship- 
wrecked sador ;  but,  as  a  wounded  soldier 
from  the  Crimea,  he  lived  on  the  public  for 
a  considerable  time.  *  But  the  tide  turned. 
Inferior  imitators  brought  reproach  and 
question  on  his  claims ;  and  the  trick  would 
work  no  longer.  Then  he  took  to  going, . 
Sunday  by  Sunday,  to  various  churches  in 
London  ;  choosing  a  seat  with  marked  hu- 
mility ;  weeping  profusely  at  the  sermon,  and 
staying  behmd  to  implore  a  word  with  the 
preacher.  This  answered  well  for  a  time ; 
out  he  once  came  under  the  eye  of  a  preach- 
er whom  he  had  solicited  before  at  another 
place,  and  the  caution  against  him  flew  about 
from  church  to  church.  Beadles,  pew-own- 
ers, &c.,  were  warned  to  spy  out  and  dis- 
courage him.  And  the  eighteen-pence, 
which  was  to  start  him  on  a  new  and  honest- 
course  each  time,  was  not  any  longer  avail-  - 
able. 
124. 
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This  fountain  of  benevolence  was  also 
dried  up  in  its  turn.  But  better  dtfys  came 
back  to  him.  He  made  his  peace  with  the 
promoters  and  proprietors  of  the  **  Protes- 
tant Guard."  And  he  was  taken  into  fa- 
vour, as  one  whom  none  could  rival  in  fear- 
less and  vehement  denunciation  of  religious 
error.  After  seeking  rest  in  vain  for  so  long, 
he  has  found  his  way  into  the  old  habitation, 
—  I  must  not  s^  with  any  spirits  yet  more 
wicked  than  himself.  You  may  hear  him  at 
meetings  in  which  people,  at  once  worthier 
and  sillier  than  himself  find  an  unaccounta- 
ble source  of  satisfaction  ;  or  you  may  be- 
hold him,  any  Sunday,  glaring  with  unutte- 
rable anger,  at  the  ceremonial  of  some  ri- 
tualistic church.  It  is  a  pity  that  anv, 
whether  in  a^pathy  or  opposition,  should 
•levate  him  into  importance. 

But  important,  after  a  fashion,  he  really 
IS ;  and  in  prosperity  he  may  be  said  to  ex- 
ist ;  nor  need  we  suppose  that  it  will  ever 
fail  him.  Alas  I  Is  the  child  yet  born  who 
shall  behold  the  day  when  profit  can  be  no 
Ibnger  made  out  of  religious  bigotry,  reli- 
gious error,  and  religious  hatred  ?  But  the 
course  of  our  friends  —  the  friends  of  this 
history  —  was  never  again  crossed  or  impel- 
led by  the  presence  or  influence  of  Mr. 
Murphy  M^Quantigan.  And  so  he  vanishes 
out  of  our  narrative  for  ever  and  for  ever- 
more. 

Miss  Varnish  must  detain  us  yet  a  little 
longer.  She  stopped  the  fly  at  the  gate  in 
the  wood.  She  felt  she  must  enter  as  se- 
cretly as  possible,  or  she  might  not  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  at  all.  She  found  the  way 
open  before  her  into  the  grounds,  and  she 
stepped  into  the  Italian  g2u*den,  mentioned 
so  oflen  before.  The  ram  was  long  since 
over,  and  the  clouds  were  breaking  all  over 
the  sky.  Mr.  Gerald  Campion  was  pacing 
slowly  up  and  dowi^i  that  garden,  alone, 
lie  looked  very  grave  and  sad  ;  nor  did  his 
countenance  brighten  when  he  saw  her  sud- 
denly appear  before  him.  She  burst  forth 
with  an  appeal,  whieh  had  been  calculated 
beforehand,  but  which  was  by  no  means  ut- 
terly insincere. 

"  Mr.  Campion  !  I  entreat,  I  implore  of 
you  to  listen  to  me.  I  know  I  have  behav- 
ed basely  —  infamously  —  detestably.  I 
have  been  under  the  power  of  a  most  atro- 
cious villain ;  but  I  come  here  now  to  make 
amends  —  full  amends." 

**  Mi<8 —  Miss  Varnish,  I  will  not  say  how 
exceedingly  painful  this  affair  has  been  to 
me.  Tm  sure  I  shall — hem  —  listen  with 
pleasure  to  any  explanation  tending  —  tend- 
ing to  —  set  the  matter  in  a  better  light." 

^  Oh,  sir  —  dear,  kind  sir,  Fve  no  excuse 


to  offer  that  can  at  all  avail  me.  But  what 
atonement  can  be  made  I  am  come  to  make. 
Here  is  the  key  of  a  cupboard  ^—  a  capboard 
in  an  inn  at  Bath,  in  which  — '-  at  least,  I 
confidently  believe  so  —  you  will  find  wliat 
was  taken  away  from  the  house  thiiT  morn- 
ing. And  —  and  there's  something  besides. 
This  paper  was  stolen  out  of  poor  Mrk 
Campion's  desk  after  she  died."  And  Min 
Varnish  put  it  into  Mr.  Gerald's  hands.  It 
needed  only  such  acquaintance  as  a  minnte 
could  ensure,  to  teacn  him  that  it  merited 
all  his  attention.  Then,  putting  it  away  for 
the  moment,  he  turned  to  the  person  who  had 
brought  it. 

"f— I,  of  course,  am  gratified  —  tmly 
gratified.  Miss  Varnish,  to  see  that — bem 
—  better  feelings  have  asserted  themselves 
over  temptations  which  have  —  which  have 

F roved  somewhat  alarmingly  powerfnL    And 
would  no|;  withhold  —  " 

Miss  Varnish  brightened  up  at  these  last 
words. 

**  I  would  not  withhold  my  sincerest 
hopes,  that  the  future  spent  in  a  somewhat 
distant  scene,  may  —  may  furnish  a  happy 
contrast  with  the  deplorable  events  of  toe 
recent  past ;  and  to  that  good  resolution  I 
would  commend  you.  It  cannot  be  yoor 
wish  that  I  should  detain  you." 

**  I  have  forfeited  all  claims  to  yonr  con- 
sideration, Mr.  Campion,  I  am  but  too  well 
aware;  yet,  I  know  you  have  a  kind  and 
generous  heart.  May  I  —  may  I  hope  tiiat 
you  w^  not  stand  in  the  way  of  my  gaining 
a  livii^  elsewhere  ?  " 

*'  I  would  not  imure  you,  on  any  acconnt, 
Miss  Varnish.  If  you  mean  to  ask  for  a 
recommendation  —  why,  you  see,  I  would 
not  pain  you  more  than  I  can  avoid, 
but"  — 

''  But  do  consider,  sir.  I  have  made  tLe 
promptest  amends  in  my  power.  It  was 
not  without  difficulty,  not  without  danger  — 
dreadful,  deadly  djAnger,  that  I  rescued 
your  property  from  that  atrocious  villain^ 
hands ;  and,  remember,  that  I  might  have 
kept  it." 

'*  Yes,  Miss  Varnish ;  I  have  no  desire  to 
undervalue  the  amends  you  have  made,  nor 
the  —  ha  —  hum  —  recovered  sense  of  dotj, 
which  induced  you  to  make  iU  Well,  sap* 
pose  you  were  to  go  —  let  us  say  —  to  Loo- 
don,  and  let  me  communicate  with^on?" 
For  Mr.  Gerald  was  very  fidgetty  indeed 
to  get  the  lady  out  of  his  presi*nce,  — a 
feeling  for  which  his  premature  admiration, 
ret^ently  very  strong  in  him,  accounts  in  the 
fullest  manner. 

Miss  Varnish  had  taken  this  open  and 
confiding  way,  instead  of  hinting  at  what 
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she  rould  do,  and  bargaining  for  terms  — 
because  she  was  really  for  the  time,  quite 
sick  of  doing  wrong,  and  because  her  horrid 
deceit  had  met  with  such  a  shameful  failure. 
Just  as  kings  enjoy  playing  at  obscurity 
from  time  to  time,  so  this  unfortunate  wo- 
man at  that  hour  craved  the  luxury  of  do- 
ing an  honest  and  open  action.  But  she 
was  no  more  heartily  honest  than  such  a 
king  is  really  desirous  of  abandoning  his 
throne  for  a  shop  or  a  plough ;  and  I  fear 
the  paper,  whose  contents  M\^  Varnish  had 
skimmed,  gave  her  one  joy  which  was  not 
commendable.  She  gathered  firom  it  that 
her  ex-pupil,  Emily,  whom  sHe  had  never 
liked,  and  who  never  liked  ker,  would  be 
no  longer  heiress  to  Deverington  Hall ;  and 
she  felt  a  spiteful  joy  to  think  of  it 

Mr.  Gerald  shortly  asked  her,  if  she  had 
money  for  present  necessities.  Her  affirma- 
tive •answer  did  not  appear  to  displease 
him;  and,  afler  a  few  more  words,  they 
parted —  parted  for  ever.  They  were  sev- 
ered asunder  as  surely  and  irrevocably  as 
they  had,  at  one  time  contemplated  the  being 
united  together.  *  Death  alone  should  then 
have  parted  them.  Only  in  the  world  after 
death,  can  they  be  brought  together  again. 

Miss  Varnish  walked  away  towards  the 
carriage  she  had  lefl  at  the  gate,  and  was 
driven  in  it,  not  to  Bridgewater,  but  to  a 
small  statiom  somewhere  beyond. 

**  And  with  much  less  of  self-denial,"  she 
mused  within  herself,  as  she  was  borne  on 
her  way ;  **  with  one  half  of  the  care^ains, 
and  contrivance  I  have  gone  through,  I 
miffht  have  been  quitting  this  house  with  the 
affectionate  regrets  of  every  one  in  it ;  and 
with  everything  done  to  smoorh  my  future 
course,  which  a  wealthy  and  well-descend- 
ed family  can  do  —  which,  in  England,  is  a 
very  great  deal." 

Her  ultimate  fortunes  may  be  rapidly  told. 
Somehow  or  other  she  did  contrive  to  gain 
a  situation,  a  few  months  later,  in  an  Eng- 
lish family  residing  in  Algeria.  The  steam- 
er in  which  she  took  her  journey  thither  was 
wrecked  on  the  African  shore,  and  those 
who  had  known  her  in  England  read  her 
name  amongst  the  names  of  those  who  per- 
ished.    This  was  her  end. 

Mr.  Gerald  Campion  read,  through  and 
through,  the  confession  of  his  unhappy  wife. 
Whence  it  had  been  stolen,  he  could  nottelL 
Indeed,  he  had  not  been  aware  that  any 
such  piper  had  been  written.  Not  a  mo- 
mentary doubt  of  its  bein;;  authentic  ever 
crossed  his  mind.  Her  handwriting,  and  the 
minute  narration  of  circumstances  known 
to  himself,  were  assurances  not  to  be  gain- 
said.    A  little  while  ago,  the  imminent  loss 


of  Deverington  and  its  estates  would  have 
had  a  large  share  in  the  grief  and  shame 
with  which  he  read  the  miserable  story.  But 
his  feelings  were  strangely  modified  now. 
The  emban*assment  of  being  known  to  have 
contemplated  making  a  very  unworthy  wo- 
man his  wife ;  —  the  fear  lest  his  own  daugh- 
ter, Emily,  presuming  on  her  heirship  to  an 
entailed  estate,  should  outrage  all  prudence 
in  ibarrying,  —  these  thoughts^iade  Dever- 
ington Hall  and  its  belongings,  things  very 
much  less  precious  to  him  than  they  had 
been.  It  will  be  recollected,  that  when 
Lady  Dalby,  at  Dieppe,  had  suggested  that 
Mrs.  Herbert  Campion  might  possibly  be  no 
longer  Jiving,  her  brother-m-law  had  resent- 
ed the  idea  with  a  somewhat  startling  vehe- 
mence. The  thought  was  often  in  his  mind 
—  "  What  if  my  brother,  released  by  death 
from  all  ties  to  the  wife  who  has  deceived 
him,  should  enter  on  another  marriage,  and 
become  the  actual  father  of  an  heir  to 
Deverington  ?  "  ^^'T  uncomfortable  had 
this  thought  been,  fiut  his  urgent  appeal 
to  Madame  Durange,  not  to  mention  his 
having  travelled  with  her,  was  only  dictated 
by  his  fear  lest  his  daughier*s  forbidden  lov- 
er should  gain  a  knowledge  of  her  retreat. 
He  did  not  feel  so  certain  but  that  the  sud- 
den journey  of  Madame  to  Engjand  might 
have  been  just  a  devise  of  Miss  Emilj^s.  Hq 
had  painful  reasons  for  thinking  that  his 
daughter  had  grown  somewhat  artful  and 
deceitful.  When  his  eyes  were  open  to  the 
real  nature  of  Miss  Varnish,  be  felt  (as  we 
must  do)  much  more  allowance  for  the  wrong- 
doing of  one  put  under  her  influence  ;  and 
he  thought  he  could  behold,  wHh  nearly  as 
much  pleasure  as  pain,  the  resumption  of 
Deverington  by  his  brother, —  now  gifled 
w.tb  an  heir  of  his  own. 

Had  he  felt  very  differently,  it  is  due  to 
him  to  say,  that  he  would  never  have  thought 
for  one  moment  of  concealing  the  discovery. 
He  placed  the  paper  before  his  brother 
Herbert  the  very  instant  he  had  himself 
read  it  through.  How  agitating  it  proved 
to  the  elder  brother,  we  should  be  wasting 
words  in  seeking  to  descrit)e.  But  we  may 
now  explain  that  Mr.  Campion's  behaviour 
to  his  dipighter,  though  actuated  by  a  com- 
plete and  trightful  mistake,  was  in  no  way 
so  harsh  or  heartless  as  it  may  have  appear- 
ed. Fully  believing  her  to  be  Mrs.  Roberts's 
daupfhrer,  he  had  prepared,  in  strictiustice, 
to  give  the  child  into  her  hands.  Siie  had 
a  right  to  it.  His  wife's  terrible  prostration, 
at  his  first  allusion  to  the  story,  had  destroy- 
ed his  hope,  his  Hvely  hope,  that  the  tale 
was  a  horrid  calumny ;  her  subsequent  ab- 
erration of  mind,  partial  and  transitory  at 
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it  was,  had  interfered  to  prevent  an  expla- 
nation ;  and  Eliza's  wicked  fraud,  wrought, 
indeed,  with  no  worse  purpose  than  to  pre- 
vent a  wrong,  had  most  fatallj  sealed  the 
perpetration  of  a  wrong. 

Mr.  Campion  had  seen,  early  in  April, 
1842,  Mr.  Ferrier's  advertisement  of  the 
little  girl,  lost  and  found  near  Euston 
Square.  The  place,  and  the  detailed  ap- 
pearance of  t)ie  child  assured  him  that  she 
was  none  other  than  the  one  whom  he  had 
80  lonff  considered  as  his  own.  Nor  did  the 
desertion  of  her  mother  appear  so  very 
strange  a  thing  to  him.  He  had  noted  the 
weak,  wayward,  nerveless  character  of  poor 
Mrs.  Roberts.  Nobody,  with  much  1^8s  dis- 
cernment than  his,  could  be  five  minutes  in 
her  company  and  not  perceive  it.  It  was  not 
unlikely  that,  one  day  devoured  with  anx- 
iety to  recover  her  lost  child,  she  would  the 
next  day  be  murmuring  that  she  had  taken 
such  a  burthen  upon  herself.  In  truth,  Mrs. 
Kobcrts  had  imagmed  Mr.  Campion  to  be 
privy  to  his  wife's  device,  and  had  never  in- 
tended that  matters  should  be  so  summarily 
reversed.  As  it  fell  out,  we  know  that  she 
was  guiltless  of  thmsting  the  child  upon  the 
world;  but  Mr.  Campion  most  naturally 
thought  her  guilty.  She  disliked  the  bur- 
den ;  she  had  no  stable  affection  for  the  girl ; 
and  she  had  thrown  her  off  in  the  quickest 
and  surest  manner.  When  Mr.  vampion 
saw  into  what  excellent  hands  the  child  had 
fallen,  he  thought  he  could  do  no  better 
than  leave  her  where  he  found  her.  It  was 
a  dreadful  idea,  that  he  could  not  claim  her 
for  his  own ;  but  at  least  he  felt  no  more 
bound  by  any  duty  to  betray  the  sad  histo- 
ry. He  trusted  Mr.  Ferrier ;  but,  even  then, 
he  did  not  withdraw  all  watch  over  Eva.  He 
heard,  through  making  secret  inquiries,  that 
she  was  growing  up  in  good  health,  with  an 
excellent  education  ;  and  (after  her  patron 
was  dead),  in  the  protection  of  a  satisfactory 
home ;  and  then  he  heard  that  she  was  like- 
ly to  be  married  to  Mr.  Ferrier's  nephew 
and  heir.  Assuredly,  *the  very  best  service 
he  could  do  her  was  to  be  silent  upon  her 
origin  altogether  —  and  she  was  his  daugh- 
ter all  the  while  !  .y* 

After  some  consultation  with  his  brother, 
he  quitted  Dcverington  Hall  for  London 
that  very  evening :  the  Wednesday  evening, 
you  know  ;  and  it  was  the  22nd  of  October, 
1856.  He  found  Mr.  Dykhart  awaiting  him 
there.  Mr.  Ballow's  professional  duties  had 
recalled  him  to  Minchley.  Mr.  Campion 
told  the  Vicar  of  Croxton  how  wonderful 
and  important  a  confirmation  of  the  stranse 
story  had  awaited  him  at  Deverington  HiSl, 
and  what  a  narrow  escape  they  luid  had  <^ 


losing  it,  without  ever  knowing  that  they 
possessed  it.  His  brother  GenJd,  mudi 
more  than  disinterested  in  the  belief,  adini^ 
ted  that  his  wife's  confession  was  neithar  a 
forgery  nor  a  falsehood,  and  was  ready  to 
acknowledge  his  niece,  as  heir  to  IXsveriii^ 
ton,  in  place  of  himself.  And  on  the  veiy 
next  day  (Friday),  and  at  no  late  hour, 
they  went  down  into  Cambridgedhira,  and 
halted  at  the  station  which  lay  nearest  to 
Marlby.  And  now  we  may  reckon  onrselTei 
to  have  done  with  the  sorrows  and  mischieli 
of  which  mutual  treachery  — mutual  weak- 
ness —  may  have  been  the  guilty  or  unhap- 
py causes.  Let  us  put  them  Awa^,  and  re- 
fresh ourselves  with  a  foretaste  of  that  bap- 
pier  time,  to  which  we  shall  shortly  connga 
our  friends  for  ever. 

Come  to  Leamington,  and  to  the  hoBse  of 
our  friend,  Mrs.  Ferrier  ;  for  now,  I  hope, 
she  is  our  friend  again.  • 

It  is  early  evening,  and  Saturday,  the 
twenty-fiilh  of  October.  Mrs.  Ferrier  is  al 
her  worsted-work,  thinking,  moreoYer,  tiiai 
ere  the  chr^'santhemums  bloom  again  in  her 
garden,  it  will  have  become  time  to  use  her 
needle  in  behalf  of  a  certain  baby.  For 
Richard  is  there,  and  Eva  is  beside  Bin. 
Ferrier  ;  «and  that  lady  is  finding  out  new 
perfections  in  Eva,  hour  by  hoar,  and  won- 
dering more  and  more  however  she  could 
have  thought  so  differently.  She  says  — 
and  you  would  never  convince  her  that  she 
was  mistaken  —  that  had  Richi£rd*s  bride 
been  Akin  to  all  the  rogues  in  London,  she 
woula  have  been  but  little  less  acceptable 
than  as  she  is  now.  Richard  was  never  in- 
formed how  horribly  near  his  mother  had 
been  to  the  sleeping  partnership  in  a  p&oi- 
ied  murder.  He  may  be-  just  aware  that 
£va*s  enemies,  getting  hold  of  Mrs.  Ferrier's 
strong  prejudice,  wickedly  tried  to  bend  it 
into  an  instrument  in  their  hands.  Bat 
that  is  all  he  knows  ;  nor  will  he  erer  know 
more. 

Mrs.  Ferrier  was  quickly  satisfied  that 
Eva's  forgiveness  was  hearty  and  cooqilBte. 

"  When  she  has  children  of  her  own," 
thought  her  future  mother-in-law,  **  she  will 
understand  much  of  what  I  folt.  God,  in- 
deed, forbid  that  she  should  copy  me  in 
that !  but  she  will  understand  it ;  and  then, 
even  if  not  now,  she  will  cease  to  ^kaak 
hardly  of  me." 

Mn.  Ballow  was  there.  Mrs.  Fenisr 
co^ld  not  rest  until  she  had  soo^t  ud. 
found  a  reconciliation  in  that  quarter  tssw 
She  was  sorry  not  to  have  Mr.  mllow  alsa; 
but  Minchley  wanted  him.  Sickness  wonld 
not  cease  in  Buckinghamshire,  just  becaais 
a  lady  in  Warwickuiiie  had  tamed  o?ar  a 
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new  leaf.  So  the  party  iB  that  drawing- 
room  numbered  only  four.  Akhough  a  very 
iM^py  party,  they  were  all  a  Htt^  grave ; 
but  it  was  rather  with  excess  of  joy,  than 
with  any  foreboding  of  sorrow.  That  morn- 
ing had  brought  the  news  that  a  most  im- 
portant confirmation  of  Eva's  claims  had 
suddenly  and  moat  strangely  offered  itself. 
Any  day,  any  hour  might  bring  Eva  into 
the  presence  of  one  or  both  of  her  long-lost 
parents. 

Mrii.  Baliovr,  sitting  there,  thought  of  her 
old  romantic  viBiODB  of  the  carriage-and-four 
which  would  one  day  come  to  fetch  Eva  to 
a  princely  home  of  her  own.  And,  afler 
all,  she  had  not  been  quite  wrong.  That 
event  —  which  had  lookedv  indeed,  very 
much  like  a  mene  novel-reader's  fancy  — 
was  coming  truly  now.  Every  friend  of 
Eva  was  eagerly  looking  for  it. 

Hark  !  wheels  before  the  door!  A  stop 
—  a  ring  —  and  then  the  opening  of  the 
door,  and  voices.  Susan  comes  into  the 
room.  Susan  has  kept  up  with  the  senti- 
ments of  her  mistress,  and  can  see  no  fault 
in  Miss  March,  as  before  she  could  see  no 
good. 

"  Please,  ma'am,  a  lady  and  a  gentleman 
want  to  see  Miss  March." 

The  lady  and  gentleman  are  in  the  hall, 
and  are  to  be  conducted  into  the  dining- 
room.  Miss  March  will  meet  them  there. 
It  was  an  overpowering  moment ;  but  Eva 
nerved  herself  for  it,  and,  in  a  minute  more, 
went  out  to  meet  and  greet  thoie  who  had 
summoned  her.  They  were  her  father  and 
her  mother.  After  many  years  of  sorrow 
and  separation  their  deliverance  had  now 
come,  and  they  were  joined  together  by 
€rod.  as  in  a  holier  wedlock  than  before. 

The  friends  whom  Eva  has  left  in  the 
drawing-room  are  well  aware  by  whom  she 
has  been  summoned.  Mrs.  Ballow  recollects 
her  early  prophecy  of  such  a  denouement  as 
this,  and  knows  that  **  the  carriage-and- 
four  "  has  verily  come. 

It  is  the  carriage-and-fouf,  and  not  the 
carriage-and-four.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Campion 
have  come,  in  a  hired  and  very  unassum- 
ing conveyance,  from  the  station ;  but  the 
ending  is  none  the  less  a  real  one  ;  and  when 
our  heroine  returns  to  the  drawing-room, 
hfae  is,  by  the  full  acknowledgment  of  her 
fother,  no  longer  Eva  March,  but  Teresa 
Campion.  Mrs.  Ballow,  as  she  always  said 
she  should,  fe«ls  ".horribly  jealous  "  of  the 
parental  who  have  thrust  her  a  step  backward 
in  Teresa's  heart.  But  then  she  bethinks 
herttelf  that  a  full  revenue  will  be  hen  :  the 
real  and  true  parents  will  pretty  soon  find 
out  that  they  are  not  quite  the  first  ftrooi^ 


ites.  Were  it  possible  for  Teresa  to  have 
been  claimed  by  twenty  thousand  papas  and 
mammas,  that  Richard  would  have  cut  them 
out  entirely  and  altogether. 

Eva  —  she  will  not  be  ofi^nded  if  we  con- 
tinue to  call  her  so  —  Eva  soon  satisfied 
Mrs  Ballow  that  the  dearest  of  new  friends 
would  never  make  her  insensible  to  the  old 
friends  of  her  childhood  and  youth.  Thnce, 
within  little  more  than  three  months,  has  it 
befallen  her  to  change  one  name  for  anoth- 
er; and  she  has  certainly  not  done  with 
such  changes  yet.  She  is  Miss  Campion 
now  —  bui  that  name  is  but  a  transitionary 
one;  and,  if  Richard  had  his  way,  she 
would  not  bear  it  even  so  long  as  she  bore 
the  pseudonym  of  Roberts. 

Mrs.  Ferrier  was  gratified  by  retaining 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  X^ampion  to  supper.  The 
party  were  really  all  too  happy  to  be  cheerful. 
Mrs.  Ferrier  looked  back  to  that  other  party, 
given  by  herself  in  July,  at  which  Mrs.  Bal- 
low and  Eva  had  also  been  guests.  What 
a  revolution  circumstances  —  some  sad, 
some  joyful  —  had  brought  about  in  her  feel- 
ings since  then  1  And  Richard's  mother 
could  only  bow  in  thanksgiving  to  the  Or- 
dainer  who  had  overruled  her  blind  resist- 
ance, and  out  of  so  much  evil  appointed  so 
much  good. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Campion  remained  at 
Leamington  but  a  few  days.  There  was 
much  to  do,  as  well  as  much  to  enjoy. 
There  were  explanations  due  to  friends  — 
for  instance,  to  the  Leybums  of  Best^orth. 
There  most  be  no  misunderstanding  left 
which  it  was  at  all  possible  to  remove. 
Nothing  must  be  undone  which  could  ena- 
ble Mrs.  Campion,  with  security  and  ease,  to 
resume  her  place  in  her  fhmily  and  in  socie- 
ty. The  Leybums  did  their  part ;  and  a  week 
was  passed  by  our  heroine  and  her  parents 
at  Bestworth  Rectory.  All  were  aware  that 
no  unworthy  persons  would  ever  be  admit- 
ted into  that  most  comfortable  house.  And 
a  service  was  done  to  Adela,  which  more 
genial,  trustful  people,  could  never  hive 
rendered  her ;  but  she  would  much  rather 
have  spent  the  week  at  Croxton. 

The  Marlby  Home  soon  found  a  new 
and  eflicient  mistress,  and  its  beneficent 
career  goes  on  widening  still.  With  one 
painful  remembrance  upon  him,  Mr.  Dyk- 
art  is  very  happy  ;  for  the  Campion  faouly 
are  much  indebted  to  him  for  the  dispersion 
of  that  fearful  and  fatal  mystery  which  over- 
hun|r  and  blighted  them  so  long. 

The  yoanger  branch  of  that  family  must 
receive  a  little  further  notice  from  us  here. 
Gerald  redisrned  himself  to  the  los^t  of  Dev- 
erington  HalL    We  need  scarcely  say  that 
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he  was  not  abandoned  to  anything  resem- 
bling poverty  ;  and  the  upright,  honourable 
course  pursued  by  him  in  late,  events,  won 
him  not  only  a  more  cordial  esteem  from 
his  brother  Herbert,  but  also  a  general  pop- 
ularity long  coveted  by  him  in  vain.  So, 
if  he  had  a  fall,  he  fell  as  soft  as  applause 
and  gratitude  could  enable  him  to  do. 

Nor  did  the  fall  bring  any  diminution  of 
happiness  to  his  daughter  Emily.  Her  for- 
bidden lover  sowed  his  wild  oats,  and  (as 
Emily  was  no  longer  a  great  heiress),  won 
her  papa*d  gradual  and  cautious  approvaL 
Mr.  Larking  had  a  moderate  esta^  still  left 
him.  Emily  would  have  her  mother^s  for^ 
tune ;  and.  in  course  of  time,  Lady  Dalby 
would  doubtless!,  leave  her  something.  That, 
indeed,  really  came  to  pass  about  four  years 
ago.  « 

Our  heroine  could  not  endure  to  think 
that  her  cousin  Emily  might  feel  herself  un- 
justly deposed;  and,  at  her  very  earnest 
desire,  Herbert  Campion  addod  jrreatly  to 
the  fortune  nhich  his  niece  would  bring  to 
her  husband.  And  Emily,  certain  that  as 
heiress  to  Devcrin'rton  Hall,  she  would 
never  —  never  have  been  permitted  to 
marry  Rupert,  Emily  thinks  to  this  hour, 
that  all  has  happened  for  the  best ;  and 
would  not  envy  hvr  cousin  for  the  world. 
There  was  a  grand  Christmas  kept  at  Dev- 
erington  that  year,  i  n  the  height  of  its  hap- 
pini'ss.  Miss  Campion  received  a  letter,  bor- 
dered with  deep  black ;  and  with  the  Car- 
narv'op  postmark  on  it.  Mr.  Dowlas's  ac- 
quired wealth  —  really  the  temptation  to 
say  so  is  too  great  —  his  wealth  ^  as  doubly 
blest  to  him  :  it  gained  him  the  loss  of  his 
wife.  A  prolonged  series  of  champagne 
suppers  brought  on  a  fever,  of  which  poor 
Mrs.  Dowlas  died.  Her  widowed  husband's 
letter,  while  stating  the  fact  of  his  bereave- 
ment, said  nothing  about  its  cause.  Eva 
wrote  back  as  sincere  a  condolence  as  truth 
permitted  her  to  frame.  Apleasanter  duty 
was  imposed  upon  her  about  a  year  after 
that. 

Winifred  Williams,  the  faithful  and  long- 
enduring  servant  at  Llynbwllyn,  gave  warn- 
ing to  Mr.  Dowlas,  as  soon  as  her  mistress 
was  buried.  Now,  her  master  would  have 
no  diiViculty  at  all  in  gaining  or  retaining*a 
suci*essor  to  herself;  and  she  thought  she 
wastfettinjr  to<joid  for  service,  an<l  would 
preter  keeping  a  small  shop.  At  Mr.  Dow- 
las's urgent  dtsire,  she  withdrew  her  warn- 
ing tor  just  one  month  longer.  By  and-bye, 
after  throe  or  four  rei>etitions  of  this  process, 
Mrs.  Winifrrd  one  day  affirmed  her  notice 
to  ({uit  in  a  manner  whi«;h  announced  the 
decision  to  be  final ;  and  then  Mr.  Dowlas 


put  the  question,  whether  it  were  nol  aa  wdi 
that  they  should  be  man  and  wife;  Bad 
Winifred  was  not  too  obstinate  to  aaj,  Hui 
if  Mr  Dowlas  were  sure  he  was  in  earnest, 
she  should  not  so  much  mind.  And  to  mar* 
ried  thev  were.  And  neither  tfaej,  nor 
Mr.  Dowlas's  four  children,  have  erer  re- 
pented of  the  same. 

Those  children  all  turned  oat  tolerably 
well  —  very  well,  indeed,  considering  tbb 
disadvantages  of  their  former  jears.  root 
Mrs.  Roberts  is  living  still ;  —  caloier  and 
happier,  her  brother-in-law  declares  of  ber, 
than  at  the  former  time.  She  is  bat  fifty 
years  old  now  ;  and.  a  happy,  serene  old  age 
—  a  bright  autumn  succeeding  a  dreary  sum- 
mer —  IS  very  likely  in  store  for  this  long  af- 
flicted woman. 

Mr.  Dowlas  lives  at  Lllynbwllyn  no  long- 
irer.  He  has  a  better  living,  very  near  to 
Tremallyoc.  Our  heroine  has  more  than 
once  visited  the  latter  place.  Tremallyoc 
House  is  now,  you  know,  the  property  of 
her  cousins,  the  Leyburns.  She  coald 
never  bear  to  visit  Lllynbwllyn  ;  but  there 
is,  at  all  times,  a  cordial  feelinff  between 
herself  and  the  Dowlas  family  —  once 
falsely  received  by  her  as  her  kindred. 

Let  me  see  !  Is  there  anybody  else,  whose 
destiny  ought  to  be  written  down,  before  we 
dismiss  them  for  ever  ?  I  scarcely  know 
of  any.  The  Ballows  continue  to  prosper, 
as  they  deserve.  Mrs.  Check  rejcuces  in 
her  young  friend's  due  exaltation,  and  caUs 
everybody  So  witness  the  fulfilment  of  her 
own  predictions  —  predictions  which  were 
never  made.  But  the  good  woman  has  no 
{ idea  of  saying  any  thint;  but  the  truth.  And 
so,  we  may  come  to  the  final  fact  of  alL 

It  will  be  remembered  that  tlie  ax 
months*  delay  insisted  upon  by  Eva,  woald 
have  terminated  on  the  7th  January,  1857. 
That  time  of  waiting,  as  thiof^s  had  declared 
themselves,  was  robbed  of  all  significance 
now.  Nevertheless,  bv  a  rather  curioas  ec^ 
incidence,  the  7th  of  January  was  the  day 
on  which  it  was  ultimately  decided  that 
Richard  and  Eva  should  be  joined  togeiher. 
They  were  united  at  Deverington  Church. 
Mr.  Dykhart,  assisted  by  Leybam,  did  aU 
the  Church  required.  Althoagh  it  was 
January,  the  sun  shone  liberally  on  the 
bride,  and  not  through  any  firosty  sky,  bnt 
through  a  soft,  kind  air,  such  as  April  itself 
does  not  always  bring. 

They  were  married ;  apd  now  what  more 
is  there  left  for  us  to  say  ?  That  they 
were  very  happy  ?  Very  happy  they  were ; 
very  happy  tliey  are.  very  happy,  we  are 
ifennitted  to  hope,  they  will  alwava  oo»- 
tinue  to  be.    Happy,  with  no  soch  unpoMH 
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ble  happiness  as  forms  the  vain  vision  of 
some  to  «^hom  the  world  is  utterly  unknown. 
They  know  —  our  two  friends  know  —  that 
for  trouble,  for  sorrow,  even,  they  must  from 
time  to  time,  be  prepared.  But  this  we 
may  safely  say  of  them,  that  the  troubles 
which,  as  told  in  our  story,  have  been  given 
them  to  bear,  have  served  to  fortifv  them 
against  any  common  sorrow,  which  may, 
from  time  to  time,  rise  up  to  vex  their  spirits. 
Certainly,  there  is  little  cause  for  supposing 
that  the  trials  to  come  will  approach  in 
painfulness  the  trials  which  have  gone ;  and, 
having  surmounted  and  survived  so  much, 


they  will  not  readily  give  way  to  any  dJm- 
tressful  forebodings.  And,  in  joy  or  in  sor- 
row, nothing  possible  to  man  will  ever,  in 
heart  or  spirit,  pluck  them  asunder  one  from 
another.  They  are  no  more  two,  but  one. 
And  alone,  whatever  betide  them  in  lifi^ 
they  never  can  truly  be.  The  love,  whick 
rose  into  being  one  April  Sunday  at  Minch- 
ley  will  abide  unbroken  for  ever;  not  ttt 
perish  out  of  existence  —  even  when  the 
common  doom  overtakes  them,  and  the  days 
of  their  years  be  themselves  like  a  tale  that 
is  told. 


Cardinal  Cullen,  in  his  Lenten  pastoral, 
inveighs  ag:ainst  novel  reading,  **  the  danger- 
ous amusements  of  the  theatre/'  and  "  those 
improper  and  immodest  dances  unworthy  of 
any  Cnristian  Society.''  The  Cardinal  regards 
Wfdtzing  with  horror  and  the  opera  with  detes- 
tation, and  yet,  curioos  enough,  when  the  Ital- 
ian company  pays  its  periodical  visit  to  Dublin 
his  Eminence  permits  them  to  sing  in  his  met- 
ropolitan church,  so  that  his  fair  parishioners 
who  have  courage  enough  to  go  and  hear  Mo- 
zart's "  Don  Giovanni "  on  Saturday  night  may 
hear  the  same  artists  in  Mozart's  Ko.  12  on 
Sunday  afternoon.  Of  course  it  would  not  do 
to  let  the  devil  have  the  best  of  music,  but  if 
the  Cardinal  permits  the  ceremonies  of  his 
Church  to  be  aided  by  a  theatrical  company  it 
is  ratlier  hard  to  abuse  the  play-house  in  which 
theif  living  is  obtained.  —  London  Review. 

A  Long  Biver  in  Russian  America. — 
The  largest,  most  important,  and  the  chief  and 
queen  of  all  the  rivers  west  of  the  Rockv  Moun- 
tains, and  north  of  49  deforces  north  latitude, 
is  the  great  Knitchi)ek,  which  enters  into  Bchr- 
ing's  Sea,  between  64  and  65  degrees  north  lati- 
tude, by  several  mouths,  and  on  the  parallel  of 
165  degrees  west  longitude.  This  great  river 
has  an  easterly  course  for  some  five  degrees, 
then  bends  abruptly  to  ihc  north  some  four  de- 
grees, thence  nearly  east  to  a  point  not  far  dis- 
tant from  the  British  frontier,  where  it  receives 
the  Porcupine  or  Rat  River,  from  the  north- 
east, and  the  Yukon  from  the  southeast ;  the 
junction  of  thcNC  two  rivers  forms  the  Knitch- 
pek  ;  it  is  navigable  to  the  sea,  a  distance  of  one 
thousand  miles,  by  steamboats.  This  river  had 
never  been  seen  by  wiiito  men  in  its  whole 
course  previous  to  explorations  for  the  con- 


struction of  the  Russian-American  Telegraph ; 
in  fact  on  many  maps  the  Yukon  was  traced  as 
an  affluent  of  an  imaginary  river  emptying  into 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  but  explorations  have  deter- 
mined the  great  geographical  face  which  places 
the  Knitchpek  at  the  head  of  all  rivers  on  the 
northwest  coast,  and  giving  Russian  Amerioa 
the  largest  river  north  of  49  degrees. 

Lessino. —  Since  Luther,  Germany  has  gives 
birth  to  no  such  intellectual  athlete  —  to  no  soa 
so  German  to  the  core.  Greater  poets  she  hat 
had,  but  no  greater  writer,  no  nature  more 
finely  temper^.  Nay,  may  we  not  say  that 
great  character  is  as  rare  a  thing  as  frreat  ge- 
nius, if  it  be  not  even  a  nobler  form  of  it  ?  For 
surely  it  is  easier  to  embody  fine  thinking,  or 
delicate  sentiment,  or  lofty  aspiration,  in  a 
book  than  in  a  life.  The  written  leaf,  if  it  be 
as  some  few  are,  a  safe-keeper  and  conductor  of 
celestial  tire,  is  secure.  Poverty  cannot  pincl^ 
passion  swerve,  or  trial  shake  it.  But  the  maa 
Lessing,  harassed  and  striving  life-long,  always 
poor  and  always  helpful,  with  no  patron  bat 
nis  own  right  hand,  the  very  shuttlecock  of  for- 
tune, who  saw  ruin's  ploughshare  drive  throagk 
the  hearth  on  which  his  first  home-fire  was 
hardly  kindled,  and  who,  through  all,  was  faith-' 
ful  to'himself,  to  his  friend,  to  his  duty,  and'to 
his  ideal,  is  something  more  inspiring  for  us 
than  the  most  glorious  utterance  of  merely  in- 
tellectual power.  The  figure  of  Goethe  is 
grand,  it  is  rightfully  preeminent,  it  has  some- 
thing of  the  calm,  and  something  of  the  cold- 
ness, 9f  the  immortals ;  but  the  Valhalla  of 
German  letters  can  show  one  form,  in  its  simple 
manhood,  statelier  even  than  his. —  North 
American  Review. 
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From  the  Philadelphia  Press. 
DICKENS'S  DKALINGS  WITH  AMERICANS. 

Mr.  CnARLBS  Dickens  has  always  been 
kmd  in  his  complaints  against  what  be  calls 
tbe  "  piracy  "  of  American  publishers.  We 
see  it  announced  in  the  New  York  Tribune 
that,  when  Ticknor  &  Fields  issued  the  first 
immber  of  their  Diamond  edition  of  Dick- 
ens, they  sent  him  two  hundred  pounds,  in 
order  that  he  should  share  the  profits,  and 
that  Mr.  Dickens  wrote  back,  saying,  **  I 
think  you  know  how  high  and  far  beyond 
the  money's  worth  I  esteem  this  act  of  man- 
liood,  delicacy,  and  honor.  I  have  never 
derived  greater  pleasure  from  the  receipt 
of  money  in  all  my  life."  No  doubt,  he  was 
surprised  as  well  as  pleased  at  receiving 
£200,  which  he  had  not  bargained  for,  but 
the  above  statement,  and  particularly  the- 
quotation  from  the  letter,  might  convey  the 
idea  that  it  was  an  unusual  thing  for  Mr. 
Dickens  to  receive  money  from  the  United 
States  on  account  of  his  writings. 

Such  an  impression  would  be  entirely 
•rroneous,  for  Mr.  Dickens  has  derived  a 
considerable  part  of  his  income  from  monies 
paid  him  for  advance  sheets  of  his  various 
works.  A  long  time  ago  Harper  Brothers 
of  New  York,  desirous  of  securing  and  re- 
taining in  their  own  hands  the  .exclnsive 
sale  of  his  works,  have  paid  him  large  sums 
for  each  as  it  appeared.  S,ince  &e  first 
issue  of  Harpers*  Magazine^  and,  subsequent- 
ly of  Harper:^  Weeklif,  each  new  work  by 
Dickens  has  been  published  in  these  periodi- 
cals, by  special  arrangement  with  the 
author,  almost  simultaneously  with  their 
appearance  in  London.  Impressions  of  the 
mustrations,  chiefly  on  steel,  were  sent  over 
kere  with  the  advance  sheets,  and  put  in 
the  hands  of  good  artists,  who  copied  and 
y«produced  them  on  wood.  In  the  instance 
«f  **  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,"  which  appeared 
in  LfOndon  without  any  illustrations,  Hai^ 
per  &  Brothers,  had  sixty-four  original  de- 
signs made  for  that  work  and  engraved  on 
wood,  at  a  co^t  of  $2,000.    Yet,  in.  recent 


notices  of  a  new  edition  of  that  stofj,  die 
newspaper  critics  of  New  York  and  Boston 
rarely  said  more  than  that  it  bad  '^some 
cuts."  New  designs  were  also  made  Inrlfr. 
McLenan  for  **  Great  Expectationa,  asd 
paid  for  on  the  same  liberal  scale. 

After  Harper  &  Brothers  had  cot  their 
money's  worth  out  of  Mr.  Dickens^  succes- 
sive works,  by  issuing  them  in  the  manner 
above  mentioned,  they  transferred  the  en- 

r, vines  and  their  interest  in  tbe  works,  to 
B.  Feterson  &  Brothers  of  this  city,  who 
shared  their  payments  to  Mr.  Dickens  and 
the  cost  of  engraving  the  illustrations  here. 
It  is  well  known  that,  in  this  manner,  Messrs. 
Peterson  have  acquired  a  possession,  which 
was  generally  accepted,  until  lately,  as 
equivalent  to  copyright,  of  Dickens,  and,  un- 
der this  they  have  published  various  edi- 
tions. 

Mr.  Dickens,  who  is  overcome  with  the 
*' greater  pleasure"  of  a  £200  gifl,  knew 
how  to  drive  a  pretty  hard  bargain  with 
Harper  &  Brothers,  and  (through  them) 
with  T.  H.  Peterson.  He  has  received 
many  thousand  pounds,  in  gold,  for  advance- 
sheets.  Not  having  access  to  Messrs.  Har- 
pers' books,  we  cannot  name  the  exact 
amount,  but  happen  to  know  that,  for  his 
last  three  books  alone,  he  was  paid  £8,250, 
in  gold.  The  sums  he  received  wen 
£1,000  for«ATaleof  Two  Cities."£l,250lbr 
"  Great  Expectations,"  and  £  1,000 for**  Obt 
Mutual  Friend."  At  the  average  price  of  gold 
while  tl\esc  three  works  were  paid  for,  and 
at  the  rate  of  exchange,  the  sum  disbursed 
to  Mr.  Dickens,  for  these  alone,  was  over 
$24,000  in  greenbacks,  and  we  dare  nj, 
the  various  sums  remitted  to  him,  for  ad- 
vance-sheets only,  by  Harpers  and  Peter- 
sons, from  first  to  last,  will  oe  fonnd,  when 
added  up,  to  make  a  total  of  over  $60,009. 
But  any  one  reading  his  letter  would  nat- 
urally fancy  that  the  £200  sent  him  from 
Boston  was  all  that  he  had  ever  receiTed 
from  American  publishers.  The  sum  id 
£3,250,  in  hard  cash,  for  advance-sheets  of 
his  three  latest  works,  tells  a  v6ry  diffennt 
story. 
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From  The  London  Beylew,  30  March. 


DR.  LIVIWGSTOWE. 


It  has  been  well  asid  tbat  if  we  combine 
Moffatt  with  Mango  Park,  the  result  would 
resemble  David  LiTincstone.  In  him  we 
hare  seen  the  zeal  of  the  Christian  mission- 
ary united  with  the  ardour  of  the  explorer  ; 
and  for  a  period  of  nearly  thirty  years  he 
bas  traversed  the  African  continent  with 
his  Bible  in  one  hand  and  his  rifle  in  the 
other.  The  great  aim  of  his  life  has  been 
to  opeh  up  the  interior  of  Africa  to  com- 
merce, civilization,  and  religion ;  though  the 
difficulties  of  his  mission  must  have  been 
ahnost  insuperable.  In  accomplishing  the 
Herculean  task  which  he  thus  devised,  he 
has  made  remarkable  additions  to  our  geo- 
graphical knowledge  of  the  continent ;  he 
has  discovered  vast  inland '  seas,  chains  of 
mountains,  and  a  waterfall  which  dwarfs 
Niagara.  The  last  expedition  which  he  un- 
dertook was  one  which,  if  successful,  would 
have  been  a  worthy  coup  de  grace  to  the 
exploits  of  such  a  man.  He  was  deputed 
by  the  Royal  Greographical  Society  to  solve 
the  great  problem  of  geography  —  Nili 
quarere  caput  —  and  thus  to  settle  the  acri- 
monious dispute  which  occurred  between 
Captain  Burton  and  Captain  Speke.  In 
the  year  1858,  Burton  and  Speke  discovered 
Lake  Tartpjanyika,  which  the  former  de- 
clared probably  flowed  northward,  and  was 
thus  the  real  head  of  the  Nile.  Speke,  on 
the  contrary,  maintained  that  his  Victoria 
N'yanza  was  the  source  of  that  river,  and 
expressed  his  opinion  that  the  Tanganyika 
drained  towards  the  south.  The  altitude  of 
the  latter  lake  they  determined  to  be  1,844 
feet ;  but  if  this  be  correct,  it  is  absolutely 
iinpossiblc,  judging  from  the  altitudes  deter- 
mined by  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  that  it  can 
have  any  connection  whatever  with  the 
Nile.  The  altitudes  of  Burton  and  Speke 
trere,  however,  fixed  by  means  of  a  very 
imperfect  instrument,  and  no  reliance  could 
eTidently  be  placed  on  their  correctness. 
To  decide  the  dispute,  it  therefore  became 
neccsHary  to  send  out  an  expedition  to  de- 
termine the  watershed  of  that  part  of  Cen- 
tral Africa;  and  it  wa^  on  this  splendid  en- 
teTpri?e  that  Dr.  Livingstone  waa  de- 
roatched,  with  earnest  hopes  for  his  success. 
The  plan  lai<]  out  for  his  expedition  was  to 
ascend  the  llovuma  river,  to  examine  the 
northern  end  of  bis  own  Lake  Nyassa,  to 
explore  the  country  between  that  and  the 
Tanganyika,  and  on  arriving  at  the  latter 
take,  to  build  boats  and  proceed  to  its  north- 
em  end,  so  at  to  discover  really  in  what 


(Erection  its  waters  flow.  If  he  found  the 
lake  draining  towards  the  south,  it  would 
be  evident  t&t  it  could  have  no  connection 
with  the  Nile  ;  but  if  he  discovered  it  flow- 
ing towards  the  north,  there  would  then  be 
no  doubt  of  its  being  the  source  of  that 
river.  But  while  the  most  sanguine  hopes 
were  entertained  tbat  success  would  crown 
his  labours,  we  have  received  the  appalling 
intelligence  that  the  gallant  explorer  has 
been  added  to  the  number  of  brave  men  who 
have  fallen  victims  to  African  savagery. 

All  hope  that  Dr.  Livingstone  is  yet  alive 
and  vigorously  exploring  the  interior  is  not, 
however,  altogether  lost,  though  the  pros- 
pect of  his  ever  returning  is  gloomy  in  the 
extreme.  The  report  of  his  death  was 
brought  to  Zanzibar  in  December  last  by 
nine  Johanna  men,  who  had  been  employed 
on  the  expedition  as  baggage  porters.  Their 
story  was  plausible  enough,  though  great 
doubts  have  since  been  cast  on  their  vera- 
city. The  party  is  stated  to  have  lefl  the 
western  shore  of  the  Nyassa,  and  entered  a 
district  haunted  by  the  Mazite,  a  tribe  of 
wandering  Zulus.  Dr.  Livingstone's  escort 
was  reduced  to  twenty  bv  deaths,  deser- 
tions, and  dismissals.  As  t^ey  approached 
the  scene  of  the  asserted  *tragedy,  the  Doc- 
tor, as  usual,  led  the  way,  his  body-guard 
of  a  few  faithful  negroes  followed,  while  his 
Johanna  porters  were  far  in  the  rear.  Sud- 
denly, a  band  of  the  Mazite  appeared,  and 
instantly  came  on  to  the  attack.  Ali  Moosa, 
the  chief  of  the  porters,  who  tells  the  story, 
says  that  as  the  Mazite  came  on  with  a  rush, 
Dr.  Livingstone  fired,  and  killed  two  of  his 
savage  assailants;  his  boys  also  fired,  but 
did  no  execution.  In  the  mean  time  Moosa 
had  nearly  come  up  with  them,  and  conceal- 
ing himself  behind  a  tree  was  about  to  fire, 
when  Dr.  Livingstone  was  struck  down  by 
a  blow  from  an  axe,  which  came  from  be- 
hind, and  nearly  decapitated  him.  Seeing 
his  leader  fall,  Moosa  did  not  then  betray 
himself  by  firing,  but  fled  along  the  path  he 
had  come.  His  Johanna  friends  threw  down 
their  loads  and  fled  with  him  into  the  deeper 
forest,  where  they  concealed  themselves,^ 
As  night  eame  on,  they  crept  from  theirj 
hiding-place  and  sought  their  baggage,  but 
it  was  gone.  They  then  stole  towards  the  spot 
where  Dr.  Livingstone  lay  dead.  In  front 
of  him  were  the  Mazite  whom  he  bad  killed, 
while  four  or  five  of  his  faithful  boys  were 
scattered  about  their  leader's  corpse.  A 
grave  was  dug,  the  body  was  buried,  and 
the  Johanna  men  made  their  way  back  to 
the  coast,  whence  they  were  sent  on  to  Zan- 
zibar. These  are  the  chief  features  of  the 
sad  story,  which,  if  true,  will  create  a  pro- 
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found  sensation  of  regret  wherever  it  is  read. 
On  the  receipt  of  this  mournful  intelligence, 
Dr.  Seward,  our  acting  consul  at  Zanzibar, 


considerations  buoy  us  with  some  hope  that 
Dr.  Livingstone  has  not  at  this  time  met 
the  tragic  end  that  has  before  been  reported 


and  Dr.  Kirk,  the  vice-consul,  who  accom>  of  him,  but  that  he  is  even  now  prosecuting 
panied  Dr.  Livingstone  on  his  Zambesi  ex- 1  his  task  in  the'interior,  if  he  be  not  actoallj 
pedition,  proceeded  to  Quiloa,  a  port  on  the  I  on  the  Tanganyika.  Should  he  be  alive, 
main  land,  in  order  to  institute  inquiries  |  some  months  must  necessarily  elapee  before 
among  the  Nyassa  traders,  whereby  the  ,  we  can  hear  from  him,  unleas  some  chanee 
truth  might,  if  possible,  be  elicited.  |  Arab  trader  should  be  passing  on  his  way 

The  result  of  these  inquiries,  and  the  evi- 1  to  the  coast.  Until  we  have  stronger  con- 
dence  of  travellers  both  at  home  and  abroad  i  firmatory  evidence  of  his  death,  we  will  not 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  Johanna  peo- !  chant  the  requiem  over  this  braye  explorer, 
pie,  afibrd  us  those  rays  of  hope  to  wnich  I  whom  report  has  more  than  once  kiUed  be- 
we  still  cling.     Dr.  Seward  says  that  the   fore. 

information  he  has  obtained  tends  to  throw  We  must  confess,  however,  that  the  pn^ 
discredit  on  the  entire  story.  The  Nyassa  abilities  are  against  our  hopes.  Dr.  fork, 
traders  express  their  belief  that  when  Dr.  |  the  companion  of  Livingstone,  does  not  cob- 
Livingstone  was  about  to  enter  what  was !  ceal  his  oelief  in  the  story  which  the  Johan- 
known  to  be  a  Mazite-haunted  country,  the  na  men  have  told  him.  There  is  no  man  who 
nine  Johanna  men  deserted  him,  and  invent- 1  is  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  pe- 
ed the  story  of  his  murder  to  screen  them- 1  cnliar  characteristics,  or  whose  sagacity 
selves  from  punishment,  and  to  obtain  sym-  would  be  less  likely  to  be  deceived  by  soy 
pathy  from  the  people  on  the  coast.  Moosa,  of  Moosa's  fabrications.  He  had,  moreover, 
who  is  rather  more  intelligent  than  the  ma-  the  acquaintance  of  Moosa  on  the  Zambea 
jority  of  his  race,  is  well  known  to  some  of,  expedition,  and  would  not  fail  to  make  doe 
the  members  of  the  Zambesi  expedition,  to  !  allowance  for  a  certain  extravagance  of 
which  he  and  some  of  his  friends  were  at-  .  statement  Ho  knew,  besides,  what  a  sen- 
tacbed.  We  believe  that  all  who  have  ever  ,  sation  a  report  of  Dr.  Livingstone's  'deafili 
come  in  contact  with  these  Johanna  people  ;  would  create  in  England,  and  would  cer- 
unite  in  describing  them  as  infamous  liars,  |  tainly  hesitate  before  he  became  tbe  me- 
on  whose  word  no  reliance  whatever  can  be  ;  dium  of  its  transmission  if  he  were  not  cob- 
placed,  while  Moosa  himself —  who  says  he  j  vinced  of  its  correctness.  His  subseqaeat 
saw  Dr.  Livingstx)ne  fall  —  is  described  as  |  investigations  only  appear  to  haye  confina- 
the  '^  prince  ot  liars."  His  superior  intelli- '  ed  his  worst  feais,  and  his  opinions  are 
i^ence  only  assists  tbe  lying  propensities  of  shared  by  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  Mr.  Baiiiei, 
his  nature  to  a  more  cunning  application,  I  and  other  eminent  men  who  are  qualified  to 
though  he  does  not  always  escape  detection. ;  express  themselves  on  the  subject.  Tbe  M^ 
It  is,  therefore,  obvious  that  we  should  hes-  '  zite  are  a  savage  tribe  who  wander  aboatia 
itate  before  we  give  up  ])r.  Livin<!Stone  for  '  the  part  of  Africa  indicated  as  the  scene  of 
dead  simply  on  the  evidence  of  these  Jo- 1  Dr.  Livingstone's  murder,  and  make  it  a 
hanna  people.  They  nil  agree  in  stating  |  practice  to  slaughter  everything  that  comei 
that  the  Doctor  was  killed  by  a  single  gash  |  in  their  way,  to  maintain  the  terror  of  their 
across  the  neck,  and  that  they  buried  him ;  I  name.  The  Doctor  came  in  contact  with 
but  there  are  glaring  inconsistencies  in  :  them  on  the  Shire,  and  in  the  fray  some  of 
other  parts  of  their  story.  It  is  by  no  means  '  them  were  killed.  This  they  would  not  bs 
improbable  that  on  this  occasion  they  may  \  likely  to  forget,  but  would  take  the  fint  o^ 
have  exhibited  a  weakness  for  which  they  |  portunity  of  setting  revenge.  Dr.  Livini^ 
have  credit  —  viz.,  that  of  deserting  their  ;  stone  was  also  known  to  be  a  strenuous  mm 
leader  and  inventing  a  story  about  his  death,  determined  opponent  to  the  slave  trade,  and 
^his  story  once  coined,  it  is  usually  repeated  ,  had  probably  excited  the  hatred  andhosdittf 
around  the  cami)-fires  at  night  untd  each  has  ]  of  the  tribe  engaged  in  that  nefarious  traffic. 
learnt  it  by  heart,  and  thus  uniformity  is  j  These  influences  acting  on  their  own  sayagt 
secured  in  the  tale  which  each  may  be  called  i  natures  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  indoea 
upon  to  tell.  If,  as  they  assert,  Dr.  Living;.  !  the  Mazite  to  attack  and  murder  him  wbear 
stone  is  really  dead,  why,  it  is  asked,  did  j  ever  they  had  the  chance  of  doing  90, 
they  not  bring  back  some  relic  which  should  A  great  oeal  of  nonsense  will  undoubtedly 
authenticate  their  statement  ?  And  as  they  be  written  with  reference  to  this  unhappy 
assert  that  some  of  the  Doctor *s  faithful  ne- 1  report,  and  a  remark  has  already  appeared 
groes  also  escaped,  why  have  they  not  found  |  in  print  which  ought  to  be  noticed.  It  hM  * 
their  way  to  tbe  coast,  as  well  as  the  Jo-  been  said  that  Dr.  LivingstonelB  death  faj 
hanna  people,  to  confirm  the  tale  ?    These  the  blow  of  an  axe  is  highly  improbiUei 
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since  the  tribes  of  Southern  Afirica  do  not 
use  axes.  This  may  be  true  of  some  of  the 
savages  inhabiting  the  southern  portion  of 
the  continent,  but  not  of  dW  ;  and  those  who 
are  stated  to  have  killed  Dr.  Livingstone 
carry  a  weapon  of  the  kind  which  would 
easily  kill  a  m&n  in  the  manner  described. 

At  present,  as  we  have  shown,  the  chan- 
ces are  against  Dr.  Livingstone's  return,  and 
the  rays  of  hope  are  very  faint.  Yet,  as  Sir 
Roderick  Murchison  insists,  those  rays  are  not 
altogether  gone,  and  may  possibly  brighten 
into  reality.  If  such  should  happily  be  the 
case,  the  whole  civilized  world  will  rejoice 
at  liis  safety  ;  but  if  the  brave  explorer  has 
really  fallen  a  martyr  to  African  research, 
there  will  be  few  woo  will  denv  that,  of  all 
who  have  penetrated  the  wilds  of  that  savage 
land,  it  may  well  be  said  of  Livingstone  as 
Macaulay  said  of  Chatham,  ^^  F  'W  have 
left  a  more  stainless,  and  none  a  more  splen- 
did name.'' 


From  the  Spectator,  6  April. 
LUXEMBURG. 

There  is  a  scent  of  dannrer  in  this  Luxem- 
burg business.  The  demi-official  accounts  are 
still  not  entirely  in  accord,  but  none  of 
them  tend  to  diminish  the  gravity  of  the 
situation.  It  appears  to  be  quite  certain 
that  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  who  is 
aware  that  every  enliu^ement  of  their  fron- 
tier is  acceptable  to  Frenchmen,  and  who 
three  years  ago  bought  Mentone  from  its 
Sovereijin,  the  Due  de  Valentinois,  Prince 
de  Monaco,  or  whatever  the  heir  of  the 
Grimaldis  calls  himself,  agreed  to  buy  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  from  its 
Grand  Dnke,  the  King  of  Holland,  for  four 
millions  sterling;.  Whether  the  transaction 
commenced  with  an  ofier  from  the  King- 
Duke,  who  has  dissipated  his  share  of  the 
vast  private  fortune  accumulated  by  his 
predecessor  out  of  his  colonial  monopolies, 
or  with  the  £mperor  himself,  is  still  un- 
known, but  the  latter  is  the  most  probable. 
The  natural  course  for  the  King-Duke  was 
to  offer  his  property  to  Germany.  Prussia, 
he  must  have  known,  would  have  bought 
the  Du'liy,  as  Count  von  Bismarck  acknovv- 
led;£ed,  and  such  a  sale  would  have  created 
no  outcry  arid  opened  i:o  loophole  for  the 
interfiTcnce  of  Europe.  Luxemburg  be- 
longel  to  the  old  Hund,  and  its  inclusion 
within  the  new  one  would  have  involved  no 


menace  either  to  Holland,  to  Belgium,  or 
to  France,  —  would,  in  fact,  have  been 
scarcely  noticed,  except  by  the  Dutch,  hap- 
py to  be  relieved  of  their  Sovereign's 
Schleswig-Holstein.  It  is  probable,  there- 
fore, that  the  Emperor  commenced  the  ne- 
gotiation ;  but  be  that  .as  it  may^  it  was  com- 
menced and  was  carried  to  a  conclusion  as 
far  as  Holland  was  concerned.  The  King- 
Duke  agreed  to  sell  his  rights  and  the  Em- 
peror agreed  to  buy  them,  and  all  that  re- 
mained was  to  persuade  the  Luxemburgers 
to  vote  for  annexation  and  to  obtain  the 
assent  of  the  Prussian  Court.  The  Luxem- 
burgers, though  Germans  by  race  and  lan- 
guage, are  Catnolic.by  creed,  and  what  with 
the  priests  and  the  merchants,  the  hope  of 
Catholic  education  and  the  certainty  of  free 
trade  with  France,  they  might  not  have 
proved  quite  so  inexorable  as  they  believe 
themselves  to  be.  At  Berlin,  again,  the 
Emperor,  for  some  inexplicable  reaaon,  ap- 
pears to  have  hoped  for  succ«  ss.  He  can- 
not, indeed,  exactly  believe  what  he  makes 
the  Moniteur  say,  that  on  the  dissolution  of 
the  Grermanic  Confederation  Luxemburg 
became  the  absolute  property  of  the  House 
of  Orange,  for  he  knew  that  its  capital  was 
garrisoned  by  Prussians,  who,  whether  as 
reversionary  heirs  of  the  Bund,  or  as  invad- 
ders,  or  as  allies  acting  under,  the  Treaties  of 
1815,  had,  at  all  events,  some  rights.  As  a 
matter  of  strict  legality,  we  believe  Prussia 
has  a  riffht,  imder  a  still  existent  treaty  be- 
tween her  and  Holland,  to  garrison  the 
fortress  as  a  German  outpost ;  but,  at  all 
events,  there  she  is,  and  garrisons  cannot 
be  withdrawn  without  orders  from  th^ 
States  they  represent.  Still  the  Emperor, 
who  always  hears  soothing  things  from  the 
Prussian  Ambassador  in  Paris,  may  have 
imatftined  that  Prussia  would  not  contend 
for  a  territory  so  small,  would,  at  all  events, 
leave  the  matter  to  be  decided  by  a  popu- 
lar vote.  He  forgot,  it  would  almost  seem, 
the  special  position  of  Prussia,  as  chief  of  a 
federation.  Luxemburg,  whether  within 
the  new  Confederation  or  not,  is  clearly 
Grerman,  as  German  as  Bavaria,  which  also 
is  outside  the  new  pale,  and  to  allow  its  ces- 
sion to  a  noQ- German  power  would  be  a  fa- 
tal precedent.  Bavaria  might  one  day  sell 
the  Palatinate,  or  Hesse  its  Trans-Rhenan 
districts,  and  Prussia  would  have  no  moral 
ground  for  arresting  a  cession  which  would 
destroy  its  moral  claim  to  supremacy  as 
avowed  Protector  of  the  whole  Grerman  ' 
race.  There  is  not  the  slightest  evidence 
that  Count  von  Bismarck,  unscrupulous  and 
despotic  as  he  mav  be,  is  not  as  German  as 
the  most  learned  Professor  of  Heidelberg  or 
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Berlin,  and  in  tbis  matter  bis  interest  is 
clear.  The  greatest  obstacle  to  the  success 
of'  bis  plans  is  tbe  lurkine  suspicion  that  bis 
object  is  not  to  "  make  Germany ,"  bat  only 
to  aggrandize  Prussia — a  suspicion  which 
bis  consent  to  tbe  sale  of  any  German  ter- 
ritory whatsoever  would  change  into  a  cer- 
tainty. It  is  essential,  if  his  master  is  ever 
to  be  elected  Emperor,  that  he  should  show 
himself  ready  to  defend  every  inch  of  the 
Imperial  dominion  as  zealously  as  be  would 
defend  any  Prussian  province,  and  tbe  King 
bas  repeatedly  and  publicly  pledged  bimsett* 
not  to  surrender  so  much  as  a  German  vil- 
lage. Count  von  Bismarck's  reply  to  the 
LibersCls  in  tbe  North  Grerman  Parliament 
who  asked  if  be  intended  to  part  with  Ger- 
man soil  was,  therefore,  couched  in  unmis- 
takable terms.  He  did  not  wish  to  wound 
tbe  *^  susceptibilities "  of  France  unneces- 
sarily, and  the  fierce  language  of  the  Lib- 
eral spokesman,  Herr  von  Bennigsen,  a 
Hanoverian,  who  seems  destined  to  be  the 
Prussian  Liberal  chief,  though  **  worthy  of  a 
representative  of  tbe  people  was  not  diplom- 
atic.'' But  he  trusted  that  no  Government 
entf^rtained  a  design  of  invading  the  **  in- 
dubitable rights  of  Germany,"  and  should 
any  negotiations  be  opened,  he  would  first 
of  all  ask  the  representative  assemblies  of 
Germany  to  take  the  matter  into  considerr 
ation.  Their  decision  might  be  anticipated, 
and  the  Parliament  broke  up  in  a  fever  of 
enthusiasm,  understanding  well  that  Count 
von  Bismarck,  while  abstaining  alike  from 
menact  s  and  boasts,  forbids  the  annexation  of 
Luxemburg  to  France. 
9.  Napoleon  is  therefore  compelled  to  adopt 
one  of  two  equally  dangerous  courses.  He 
may  persist  in  demanding  the  cession,  on 
the  ground  that  Luxemburg  belongs  to  the 
House  of  Orange,  that  Prussia  bas  no  more 
right  of  suzerainty  there  than  in  Alsace  or 
Lorraine,  and  that  her  claim  to  exercise  one 
is  an  assumption  injurious  to  the  honour  of 
France  and  manacing  to  the  independence 
of  all  neij^hborinj;  States.  In  this  event  we 
shall  have  war,  perhaps  before  the  Exhibi- 
tion closes,  for  the  French  are  exasperated 
beyond  measure  at  Prussian  success ;  and 
the  idea  so  sedulously  inculcated  by  tbe 
Emperor's  friends  in  the  Press,  that  Prussia, 
if  threatened,  will  give  way,  is,  we  are  con- 
vinced, unfounded.     So  strong  is  German 


feeling  upon  tbe  subject,  that  tbe  £mpero4' 
of  Austria  bas  found  it  needful  formally  to 
assure  tbe  Prussian  Court  thai  in  the  event 
of  invasion  it  may  count  upon  its  good  ftitb, 
and  Bavarians  are  holding  public  meetings 
to  sanction  war  for  Luxemburg.  Tbe  stake, 
too,  is  neither  so  trifling,  nor  the  pretext 
quite  so  dishonourable,  as  some  joumab 
seem  to  imagine.  Tbe  war  would  be  de- 
scribed as  a  campaign  undertaken  to  defend 
Europe  against  exorbitant  pretensions,  to 
protect,  as  Napoleon  would  probablr  sa/y 
the  **  independence  of  States,  and  the  9e- 
curity  of  thrones,"  while  tbe  stake  would  be 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  frontier  of 
the  Rhine.  War  with  Prussia  is  war  with 
Bavaria  under  tbe  Treaties  of  August,  and 
tbe  Emperor,  if  victorious,  would  be  master 
of  Rhenish  Prussia,  Luxemburg,  and  the 
Palatinate  besides.  On  tbe  other  band,  the 
Emperor  may  recede  silently  from  his  pro- 
ject ;  but  if  he  does,  be  will  have  received 
another  and  most  severe  check,  the  pride  of 
France  another  and  an  exasperating  wound. 
The  sense  of  suffocation  of  which  M.  For- 
cade  on<'e  complained  will  be  intensified, 
and  all  France  will  perceive  that  Napoleon 
is  no  longer  tbe  arbiter  of  Europe,  France 
no  longer  able  to  move  in  her  own  strength 
and  independent  of  any  ally.  Neither  uie 
French  nor  their  Emperor  are  likely  to  bear 
that  position  long  without  a  distinct  trial  of 
strength,  for  which  both  parties  are,  as 
many  believe,  silently  preparing  their  re- 
sources. The  re-arming  of  Franco  goes  for- 
ward at  a  constantly  accelerating  speed, 
while  Prussia  is  urging  the  South  to  reor- 
eranize  itself  on  tbe  Prussian  sclieme  till  the 
Bavarian  Premier  tells  his  Parliament  that 
if  it  chatters  so  much  o^er  bis  Army  Bills 
he  must  perforce  resign.  When  of  two 
conterminous  frontiers  one  is  full  of  suspi- 
cion, tbe  other  of  mortified  pride,  a  very  ht- 
tle  incident  may  produce  tbe  explosion 
which  both  expect,  and  alnuMt  desire.  Or- 
dered out  of  Mexico,  defeated  at  Nikols- 
burg,  defied  in  Scbleswig,  resisted  in  Luxem- 
burg, abused  in  Auxerre,  with  no  liberties 
to  offer  to  France,  and  new  sacrifices  to 
demand  from  his  people,  tbe  Emperor,  to 
keep  his  seat,  must  accomplish  some  great 
thing.  His  claim  to  reign  is  Success,  and 
in  Mexico  and  Grermanv,  at  home  and 
abroad,  he  bas  of  late  been  unsuccessful. 
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From  1  be  Spectator. 
THE  I>(AQIKATK)N  OF  BLEFHANTS. 

The  repenisal  of  Sir  J.  Emereon  Ten- 
nent's  delightful  chapters  on  the  Wild  Ele- 
phant *  reprinted  in  a  separate  form  from 
his  great  work  on  Celeron,  soggesti  one  of 
the  most  curions  queetioDS  connected  with 
the  study  of  aniiial  p^choHlgy,  —  how  far 
the    inngination   is    rdatively  weaker    or 
stronger  4n  the  higher  order  of  animals  (rel- 
atively, we  mean,  to  their  other  mental  fac- 
ulties) than  in  man  hirapelf.    Mr.  Bagehot 
in  his  acute  essays  on  ^'  The  English   Con- 
stitution "  has  remarked  with  much  justice, 
that  when  we  say  that  men  are  governed 
by  their  imaginations,  we  very  oflen  mean 
by  the  toeaknesi  of  their  imaginations,  t.«., 
we  suppose,  by  failing  to  conceive  as  vividly 
and  as  truly  as  they  might,  from  their  own 
knowledge  of  wbi^t  human  nature  and  hu- 
man passions  are  like,  the  hollow  interior  of 
those  really  feeble  but  apparently  potent 
constitutional  fictions  by  the  showiness  of 
which  the  larser  part  of  mankind  are  still 
overawed.    Feeble  imaginations,  Mr.  Bage- 
hot means,  we  suppose,  fill  in  the  back> 
ground  behind  great  state  and  dignity  with 
such  really  unique  qualities  as  would  seem 
to  justify  an  assumption  of  unique  state  and 
dignity,  while  stronger  imaginations,  build- 
ing on  better  reabzed  facts,  such  as  the 
essential  likeness  and  ultimate  identity  of 
human  nature  in  all  phases,  realizes  the 
hollowness  of  the  interior  in  question,  or  at 
least  convinces  itself  that  there  is  no  excep- 
tional grandeur  of  mind  and  heart  corres- 
ponding to  the  exceptional  grandeur  of  mere 
external  position   and  hereditary  honours. 
The  weaker  imagination,  in  this  case,  paints 
a  grander  conception  than  the  stronger  im- 
ajE^nation,  because  the  one  builds  on  mere 
conventional  signs,  the  other  on  signs  which 
it  has  itself  tested,  and  of  which  it  has  ex- 
plored the  full  significance.  ,  Keeping  this 
distinction  in  view,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  higher  order  of  animals,  the  Elephants 
especially,  have   what  we  should  call  the 
weaken  sort  of  imagination  in  men,  but  have 
it  very  strongly,  more  stronj?ly  in  propor- 
tion to  their  reasoning  faculties  and  general 
power  of  mind  than  even  the  masses  of  men 
m  barbarous  States.     No  one  can  read  Sir 
Emerson  Tennent's  striking  chapters  with- 
out noticing  that  elephants  have  in  a  very 
high  degree,  that  peculiar  kind  of  imagina- 
tion which  gives  so  wonderful  a  validity  to 

•  Ifie  WUd  EUvhani,  and  the  Method  of  Cap- 
tuHng  and  Training  it  in  CsyJofi.  By  81r.  J.  Bm- 
erton  TernMat,  Be^ru    Loadoa  :  ' 


the  conventional  laws  of  human  society. 
Their  timidity, — just  like  the  timidity  of 
children  in  relation  to  the  magnificent  self- 
assertion  of  a  parish  beadle  or  a  country 
policeman,  —  is  due  to  the  curious  activity 
of  an  imagination  dominated  by  the  exter- 
i/al  appearances  and  shows  of  things.  In 
Sir  Emerson  Tennent's  description  of  the 
corral,  in  which  whole  herds  of  wild  ele* 
phants  are  taken  captive,  with  a  view  to 
training  for  the  service  of  man,  he  shoW^  us 
thousands  of  people  hazarding  their  lives  on 
the  mere  strengtn  of  their  (well  grounded) 
conviction  that  the  elephants  enclosed  in 
the  corral  would  not  really  try  the  strength 
of  the  boundary  which  held  them  in,  and 
which  was  absolutely  incapable  of  'resisting 
the  charge  of  even  one  resolute  and  full- 
grown  elephant.  Indeed,  the  wild  elephants 
showed  much  more  superstitious  i'ear  of 
weak  white  wands  pointed  at  their  headsj 
than  town  urchins  of  the  baton  of  a  poKce-  • 
man.  Where  is  there  in  civilized  society  so 
complete  a  paralysis  produced  by  imagina- 
tive timidity  as  is  produced  in  the  wild  ele- 
phant by  that  quality  ?  — 

*'  There  was  a  strange  combination  of  the 
sabliroe  and  the  ridicalons  in  these  abortive  on- 
sets ;  the  appearance  of  prodigious  power  in 
their  ponderous  limbs,  coupled  with  the  almost 
ludicrous  shuffle  of  their  clumsy  gait,  and  the 
fury  of  their  apparently  resistless  charge,  con- 
verted in  an  instant  into  timid  retreat.  They 
rushed  madly  down  the  enclosure,  their  backs 
arched,  their  tails  extended,  their  ears  spread, 
and  their  trunks  raised  high  above  their  heads, 
trumpeting  and  uttering  shrill  screams,  yet 
when  one  step  further  would  have  dashed  the 
opposing  fence  into  fragments,  they  stopped 
short  on  a  few  white  rods  being  pointed  at  them 
through  the  paling ;  and,  on  catching  the  deri- 
sive shouts  of  the  crowd,  they  turned  in  utter 
discomfiture,  and  after  an  objectlei^s  circle 
through  the  corral,  they  paced  slowlv  back  to 
their  melancholy  halting-place  in  the  shade. 
The  crowd,  chiefly  composed  of  young  men 
and  boys,  exhibited  astonishing  nerve  and  com- 
posure at  such  moments,  rushing  up  to  the 
point  towards  which  die  elephants  i^harged, 
pointing  their  wands  at  their  trunks,  ana  keepme 
up  the  continual  cry  of  '  Whoop  I  whoop l^ 
which  invariably  turned  diem  to  flight." 

The  elephant  here  clearly  attaches  to  the 
pointed  wands,  to  the  noise  of  the  multitude, 
and  the  glare  of  the  lights  a  completely 
false  conception  of  power.  It  takes  a  show 
(or  reality,  and  when  measuring  against  the 
■howy  forces  which  it  fears  its  own  huge 
strength  distrusts  itself,  as  civilized  men  al- 
ways distrust  themselves  when  in  oollisioa 
witti  sooial  eoiiTentioiiB.    And  it  is  not  eolf 
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in  moments  of  excitement  and  confii^on  that  phant,  so  far  from  superstitious  ayoidance, 
the  elephant  displays  this  remarkable  im-  examines  them  with  anxious  curiosity.  The 
aginative  timidity.  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  Ceylon  engineers  say  that  when  .they  sar- 
points  out  a  much  more  curious  case  of  the  vey  ways  through  the  forests  and  plant 
same  tendency  in  the  wild  elephant,  eyen  woode^  tracing  pegs  to  mark  the  leTcJf 
when  he  is  not  disturbed  by  any  tumult  or  taken  during  the  day,  their  tracing  pegs  are 
display  of  force,  to  reepect,  in  deference  we  generally  removed  anring  the  night  by  the 
suppose  to  some  traditional  elephantine  elephants,  who  are  uneasy  till  they  under- 
con  vention,  any  artificial  fence  of  sticks,  stand  these  novel  symptoms  of  human  agency, 
however  weak :  —  It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  elephants  are  ren- 
dered uneasy,  troubled  in  their  iAasina- 

"  There  is  something  still  unexplained  in  the  ^^^^^^  ^l  ^^ff  curious  marks  of  M>eciarand 
dread  which  an  elephant  always  exhibits  on  ap-  unexplained  human  interest  m  their  dwell- 
proaehing  a  fence,  and  the  reluctance  which  he  ing-place,  just  as  Morgiana  in  the  Fftrty 
displays  to  face  the  slightest  artificial  obstruc-  Thieves  was  rendered  uneasy  by  seeing  the 
tion  to  his  passage.  In  the  area  of  the  fine  old  chalk  mark  on  her  master's  door ;  and 
tank  of  Tissa-Weva,  close  by  Anarajapoora,  the  though  they  have  not  the  cleverness  to  im- 
natives  cultivate  grain,  during  the  dry  season,  itate  Morgiana's  device  by  pegging  in 
around  the  margin  where  the  ground  has  been  u^^  manner  a  number  of  diverging  ways 
left  bare  by  the  subsidence  of  the  water  These  j^  ,  ^^  ^  ^^  ^  1  ^^  sdppos^ 
little  patches  of  rice  they  enclose  with  small  ^  *i.  v  '^  r  Ii.  "•*^i^«»*^ 
•ticks  an  inch  in  diameter  and  five  or  six  feet  in  enemies,  they  show  none  of  the  special  re- 
height,  such  as  would  scarcely  serve  to  keep  snect  to  <A6«tf  marks  of  human  agency  which 
out  a  wild  hog  if  he  attempted  to  force  his  way  they  show  to  the  artificial  fence.  Indeed,  it 
through.  Passages  of  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  is  a  recognized  and  very  generally  success- 
wide  are  left  between  each  field,  to  permit  the  ful  way  to  escape  a  vicious  elephant  to 
wild  elephants,  which  abound  in  the  vicinity,  to  throw  down  anything  complicated  in  his  path, 
make  their  nocturnal  visit  to  the  water  still  re-  which,  in  his  caution,  he  will  examine  SO 
maining  in  the  centre  of  the  tank.  Night  after  carefully  before  he  proceeds  as  to  irive  his 
night  these  open  pathways  are  frequented  bv  ^^^^  ^f^^  ^o  escape.  Colonel  Haniy  in 
herds,  but  the  tcmptrng  com  is  never  touched,  -ooa  ju'-~  irF  •  •  «i  » 
nor  1;  a  single  fence^'disturbed,  although  the  1820  saved  himself  from  a  vicious  -rogue - 
merest  movement  of  a  trunk  would  be  sufficient  elephant  by  throwing  down  his  dressing-case 
to  demolish  the  fragile  obstruction.  Yet  the  which  the  creature  in  question  waited  to 
same  spots,  the  fences  being  left  open  as  soon  force  open  and  examine  minutely  instrument 
as  the  grain  has  been  cut  and  carried  home,  are  by  instrument.  Hence  it  is  clear  there 
eagerly  entered  by  the  elephants  to  glean  is  something  conventional  in  the  eleplmnt^ 
amongst  the  stubble.  Sportsmen  observe  that  special  respect  for  a  weak  fence,  which  one 
an  elephant,  even  when  enraged  by  a  wound,  trench  or  bloW  of  his  trunk  would  either 
will  hesitate  to  charKO  an  assailant  across  an  root  up  or  break  a  gap  in. 
iniervening  hedge  but  will  hurry  along  ,t  to  y^^^  ^  ^^^  conventional  imagination 
seek  for  an  openmg.  ^^  ^^^  elephant  is/is  seen,  even  wit&out  re- 

spect  to  man,  in  his  intense  respect  for  the 

This  can  only  be  due  to  the  activity  of  the  organic  unity  of  a  single  herd  or  fiunfly, 

imagination  •in    suggesting  some  peculiar  which  he  shows  both  positively  and  nega- 

danger  latent  in  the  fence,  unless  indeed  it  tively.     One  herd  will  never,  even  when 

be,  which  is  quite  conceivable  in  such  a  united  by  a  common  danger,  admit  another 

creature  as  the  elephant,  a  real  respect  for  herd,  or  even  ti  single  inoividual  of  another 

the  property  of  man,  and  a  generous  reluc-  herd,  into  the  limits  of  its  own  group, 

tance  to  deprive  him  of  his  chosen  food  when  Even  when  more  than  one  herd  are  cap- 

the  elephant's  own  food  is  so  much  more  tured  in  the  same  corral,  they  will  never 

plentiful.    If  this,  however,  were  the  true  unite  or  join  in  tKe  same  charges  against 

explanation,  it  would  imply  a  very  much  the  barrier.     Any  attempt  to  join  them  on 

more  powerful  and  just  imagination,  build-  the  part  of  a  stray  elephant  is  resisted  per- 

ing  up  a  true  impression  of  human  wants  by  tinaciously,  even  by  blows.     Here  is  the 

sympathy  than  the  other  supposition  of  a  same  high  value  attached  to  conventions 

timid  and  apprehensive  imagination  disposed  which  induced  some  fashionable  man  to  as- 

to  regard  certain  indications  of  human  care  sign  as  a  reason  for  not  saving  another  from 

and  vigilance  as  threateninsj  danger  to  the  drowning,  — that  he  had  never  been  intro- 

race  of  elephants.     That  this  apprehensive  duced  to  him.    We  should  explain  it  by 

imagination  is  not  mere  senseless  cowardice  saying  that  the  elephants  attacn  a  higher 

is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  other  cases  of  superstitious  or  imaginative  valde  to   the 

artificial  signs  of  human  agency  the  ele-  strict  unities  of  elephantine  States  or  na* 
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tionalitieSf  than  to  the  immediate  result  of 
life  or  death  to  any  one  such  State  or  na- 
tionality. It  is  not  a  toant  of  value  for  the 
*  power  of  organization.  The  wonderful  de- 
scription of  the  placing  of  a  picket  by  |bhe 
leader  of  a  hem  of  elephants  anxious  to 
bathe  near  a  human  encampment,  and  the 
anxious  generalship  with  which  the  leader 
examined  hisoutposts,  and  him  self  surveyed 
the  ground  in  advance,  sufficiently  proves 
this.  Resides,  whenever  a  herd  of  elephants 
is  at  bay  it  always  follows  one  leader,  aud  if 
that  leader  is  slain,  follows  the  next,  and  so 
on  till  the  last  is  left  in  isolation.  The  im- 
a^native  insight  into  the  value  of  organiza- 
tion is  evidently  fully  possessed  by  the  ele- 
phant But  with  this  positive  and  strong 
imagination  he  also  combines  that  weakness 
of  imagination  which  exaggerates  the  value 
of  particular  conventions  to  which  he  is  ac- 
customed ;  and  this  prevents  him  from  con- 
cluding a  treaty  of  alliance  with  another 
endangered  herd,  —  or  elephantine  nation, 
—  in  the  hour  of  common  peril ;  —  therein 
inferior  to  some  human  Philistines,  for  did 
not  even  the  Record  combine  with  Dr.  Pu- 
sey  against  the  Essayists  and  Reviewers  ? 
The  imaginative  value  for  unity  is  exag- 
gerated by  him  into  the  imaginative  super- 
stition of  exclusiveness,  rather  than  violate 
which  he  will  perish.  And  the  same  imag- 
inative sensitiveness  is  shown  in  the  nega- 
tive form  by  the  result  to  the  nerves,  and 
mind  of  an  elephant  of  being  thus  separated 
from  hie  own  State,  and  not  allowed  to  join 
any  other.  Creatures  so  isolated  are  called 
by  the  hunters  "  rogue  elephants,"  and  al- 
ways betray  the  vicious  qualities  of  human 
misanthropes.  Their  sohtude  so  preys  u|)on 
them  that,  instead  of  sharing  the  generally 
gentle,  timid,  and  generoos  nature  of  the 
elephant,  they  become  insane,  furious,  and 
vicious,  and  are  the  dread  of  all  the  neigh- 
borhood in  which  they  live.  It  is  evidently 
even  more  true  that '  it  is  not  good  for  the 
elephant  to  live  alone,'  than  for  man  him- 
self. Solitude  distorts  his  imagination  till 
it  becomes  quite  morbid  and  destructive. 
The  "  rogue  "  elephant  is  even  more  dan- 
gerous than  the  "  ro^e "  politician  who 
acts  with  no  party.  The  political  Timons 
are  mildness  itself  to  the  elephantine  Ti- 
mons—  the  lonely  *miselephants  of  the 
Ceylon  forests. 

There  are  other  animals  besides  the  ele- 
phant which  the  imagination  sometimes 
paralyzes  by  its  excitabilitpr.  You  will  find 
with  many  dogs  that  while,  for  instance, 
they  delight  in  being  blown  about  in  a  high 
wind,  if  you  blow  at  them  even  in  play  they 
will  exhibit  every  sign  of  horror  and  pro- 


found depression.  What  this  may  be 
due  to  it  is  impossible  to  say,  —  possibly 
some  magnetic  influence  of  the  breath,  — ^ 
possibly  some  feeling  that  the  cold  sensation 
which  comes  from  you  is  a  sign  of  displeas- 
ure. So,  too,  many  horses  are  said  to  be 
influenced  in  a  very  intense  and  inexplica- 
ble manner  by  whispering  in  their  ear,  to 
which  they  attach,  as  the  dog  does  to  the 
pufi*of  air  from  the  mouth,  some  supersti- 
tious signification. 

On  the  whole,  all  animals  alike  have  that 
earlier  and  weaker  form  of  imagination 
which  we  may  call  the  conventional^  which 
makes  them  attribute  a  great  over-impor- 
tance to  the  regular  and  ordinary  signs  and 
sometimes  to  extraordinary  signs  of  either 
danger,  or  hostility,  or  kindness,  or  displeas- 
ure, and  which  makes  them  observe  certain 
laws  and  habits  in  the  obedience  to  which 
they  have  been  brought  up  with  an  almost 
superstitious  nicety ;  in  other  words,  they 
have  precisely  the  kind  of  imagination  of 
what  the  Germans  call  "  Philisine  "  human 
beings.  But  there  are  very  rare  signs  of 
that  nigher  imagination  which  distrusts  and 
disbelieves  the  most  conspicuous  and  osten- 
tatious signs  of  things,  when  there  are 
trifling  but  much  more  trustworthy  signs  of 
a  different  condition  of  things  to  guide 
them.  Elephants  evidently,  like  many 
human  beings,  have  an  implicit  faith  in  the 
power  which  can  raise  a  great  noise  and 
dust,  and  no  sufficiently  sceptical  elephant 
has  yet  arisen  to  teach  them  that  these 
things  are  usually  symptoms  rather  of  brag 
and  weakness  than  of  real  strength.  They 
have  not  the  sceptical  imagination  which 
distrusts  ostentatious  symptoms,  nor  have 
they  apparently  the  still  higher  imagination 
which  can  discover  an  order  at  the  root  of 
apparent  disorder,  a  government  and  a  pur- 
pose behind  seeming  confusion  and  anarchy. 
The  highest  efibrt  of  purely  creative  imag- 
ination of  which  we  know  in  any  animal  is 
that  which  induces  it,  for  instani-e,  to  feign 
death  in  order  to  escape  captivity,  of  one 
instance  of  which  in  an  elephant  Sir  Emer- 
son Tennent  tells  us.  The  elephant  in  this 
case,  after  capture,  deliberately  lay  down 
and  so  entirely  suppressed  all  movement, 
that  all  his  captors  thought  him  dead,  and 
two  of  them  leaned  against  the  corpse,  as 
they  thought  it,  while  the  others  took  off 
the  ropes.  They  had  not  advanced  many 
feet  from  the  place  where  his  bo<ly  lay  than 
he  jumped  up,  and  fled  swiftly  back  to  the 
jungle,  with  lond  cries  of  excitement.  In 
cases  like  these  the  animal  must  clearly  ap- 
prehend that  its  captors  can  do  nothing 
with  it,  and  will  be  induced  to  abandon  it, 
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if  they  belleve.it  dead,  and  also  must  clear- 
ly conceive  what  the  signs  of  death  are. 
This  is  the  only  case  we  can  remember  of 
animal  imagination  working  counter  to  the 
direction  of  immediate  impressions  and  past 


habits,  —  to  which  usually  the  imamnation 
of  animals  and  of  elephants,  as  the  most 
docile  of  all  animals,  attaches  too  much 
importance. 


The  Old  English  Chroniclehs. — 
Sometimes  such  chroniclers'  tales  of  the  super- 
natural are  more  tragic,  yet  with  a  dash  of  the 
grotesque  in  their  tragedy.  The  cellarer  of  a 
certain  monastery  had  been  defrauding  the  de- 
funct members  of  their  masses,  in  order  to  feed 
more  sumptuously  the  living  brotherhood.  One 
time  that  he  was  passing  the  empty  chapter- 
house, as  ho  thought  it,  a  voice  that  made  his 
flesh  creep  summoned  him  to  come  in.  He  en- 
tered trembling,  as  well  he  might ;  for  there  sat 
the  dead  abbot  at  the  head  of  the  table,  with  the 
dead  monks  around  him,  and  the  cowering  sin- 
ner who  had  robbed  them  was  first  rebuked  and 
then  flogged;  But  the  most  awful  stories  are 
those  in  which  the  Devil  and  his  subordinate 
devils  appear :  sometimes  dra^^ing  corpses  from 
tlieir  graves ;  sometimes  vainly  attempting  to 
bully  jrood  and  pious  men ;  almost  always  tri- 
umphant ovCr  those  who  by  wickedness  had  be- 
come their  legitimate  prey.  The  Devil  was  no 
abstraction,  no  principle  of  evil,  no  flguro  of 
speech,  in  the  days  of  the  chroniclers,  but  a  real 
ubiquitous  bein^,  ever  on  the  watch  to  ruin 
man,  and  endowed  with  indeflnite  powers  of 
metamor])liosis  for  the  purpose.  All  mischief 
that  was  done,  was  done  Diahole  svadente  or 
imtigante ;  and  even  in  politics  he  was  so  influ- 
ential that  he  fairly  ranked  as  a  European  Pow- 
er, like  the  Emperor  or  the  King  of  France. 
Lonj:^  after  the  dates  of  which  we  have  been 
chiefly  sjicaking,  that  is,  the  eleventh,  twelfth, 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  Luther  habitually 
talked  of  the  Devil  along  with  the  Pope  and 
tlio  Turk,  as  the  chief  of  a  kind  of  Triple  Alli- 
ance. This  materialistic  view,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  Enemy  is  the  real  explanation  of  the  intense 
credulity  of  our  ancestors    about    witchcraft, 


which  ceased  to  be  believed  in  when  the  rigidhr 
of  the  conception  they  had  formed  of  him  be- 
gan to  be  refined  away.  In  reading  storj  aflar 
story  illustrative  of  the  prodigious  sapentitioas 
which  the  chroniclers  recorded  and  sharad  — 
how,  when  Richard  I.  approached  his  father's 
corpse,  it  began  to  bleed,  and  the  Lion-Heait, 
who  feared  nothing  hum^n,  instantly  wept  with 
horror  like  a  child — in  reading  such  things, 
we  say,  it  is  difficult  to  fancy  how  men  breathed 
freely' or  enjoyed  life  at  all.  But  the  tmUi  is 
that  the  counteracting  elements  were  propor* 
tionatdy  vigorous.  There  was  a  very  actfro 
animal  life,  and  a  great  deal  of  rude  roystering 
jollity,  for  one  Uiing ;  while,  of  coarse,  if  one 
set  of  superstitions  stimulated  (ear,  another  set 
encouraged  hope ;  and  the  Church  was  a  vast 
standiiig  army  against  the  powers  of  hell,  just 
as  the  feudal  militia  was  alwavs  ready  for  ser- 
vice at  short  notice  against  foreigners.  The 
point  of  view,  then,  from  which  the  chronieUn 
regarded  things  in  general  was  the  antithesis  of 
the  scientific  one.  They  did  not  deal  with 
"  causes,"  "  tendencies,"  **  currents  of  opinion/' 
and  so  on,  like  the  modem  philo8ophii«l  histo- 
rian, at  all.  With  an  ever-living  sense  of  tho 
continuous  action  of  Infinite  Power  on  hnmaa 
affairs,  they  hardly  grasped  at  all  the  idea  of 
Law.  They  saw  in  Providence  a  force  like 
that  of  the  kings  and  barons  under  whom  they 
lived,  strikinjj:  in  at  every  moment  to  do  justico 
in  some  incomprehensible  way ;  and  they  saw 
such  special  intorvention  in  a  thousand  cases 
in  which  nobody  now  would  venture  to  say  that 
he  sees  anything  but  the  operation  of  genoral 
principles  long  since  recoanised  as  uni^-ersal 
and  unchangeable.  —  CormiU  Magazine. 
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From  the  X.T.  Erenlng  Post. 

TAXES  ON  SIXTEEN  THOUSAND 
ARTICLES ! 

Our  tax  system  is  now  felt  by  the  people  to 
be  80  oppressive  as  to  be  exhaasting  to  industry. 
It  interferes  in  every  part  of  every  business ;  it 
raises  prices  nnnecessarilv,  by  taxing  products 
at  successive  stages  of  their  manufacture  ;  it  in- 
terferes with  production  and  with  sale,  disables 
QS  from  competing  in  foreign  markets  with 
other  nations  ;  and  has  already  almost  extermin- 
ated several  of  our  most  useful  and  important 
industries,  and  driven  millions  of  capital  out  of 
the  country,  because  it  can  be  more  profitably 
employed  in  Canada  and  elsewhere  than  at 
home. 

Suppose  that  wo  could  raise  all  the  money 
wc  need  without  all  this  oppression,  injury,  and 
loss  ?  Would  not  that  be  one  of  the  greatest 
boons  possible  to  be  conferred  on  the  American 
people?  Few  men  will  deny  this^  but  the 
most  will  refuse  to  believe  that  it  can  be  done : 
yet  it  is  quite  possible,  as  the  Evening  Post 
has  asserted  again  and  again.  Mr.  Edward 
Atkinson,  of  Boston,  shows  in  a  pamphlet,  "on 
the  Collection  of  lie  venue,"  *  which  he  has  just 
published,  how  it  can  be  done ;  and  we  cannot 
do  a  better  service  to  tlie  public  than  to  make  a 
statement  of  the  facts  he  gives,  and  recommend 
the  pamphlet  itself  to  all  who  feel  the  burden  of 
taxation,  and  desire  to  have  it  eased. 

Under  our  present  revenue  system,  the  num- 
ber of  articles  wiiich  pay  internal  revenue, 
according  to  a  statement  of  Commissioner 
Wells,  is  "  not  less  than  ten  thousand !  "  and 
the  number  of  articles  on  which  a  tariff  is 
levied  amounts  to  six  thousand  ! 

Consider  what  an  enormous  amount  of  cleri- 
cal force  alone  is  needed,  besides  spies  and  in- 
fiormers,  to  collect  taxes  —  all  of  them  heavy  — 
on  sixteen  thousand  different  articles  !  Consider 
what  vexatious  interference  with  production  and 
consumption  is  involved  in  the  collection  by  the 
gOTemment  of  taxes  on  sixteen  tliousand  arti- 
cles !  Consider  that  each  one  of  these  sixteen 
thousand  articles  furnishes  an  occasion  for  an 
error  and  a  chance  for  a  bribe ! 

And  then  consider  this :  With  an  economical 
administration  of  the  government,  we  need  the 
sum  of  three  hundred  millions  per  annum  to 
pay  all  our  expenses,  including  interest  on  the 
debt,  and  to  pay  a  small  part  of  the  principal. 
Now,  Mr.  Atkinson  tells  us  that  during  the 
last  fiscal  year  the  reyenue,  internal  and  exter- 
nal, derived  from  the  following  eighteen  arti- 
cles—  income^t,  stamps,  licenses,  banks  and 
insurance  companies,  legacies  and  successions, 

*"On  the  CollecUou  of  Revenue."    By  Edward 
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gross  receipts  of  raiUxMids,  canali,  lotteriet,  tele- 
graph companies,  &c.,  tea,  coffee,  sngmr,  spioei, 
spirits  and  wines,  fermented  liqnori,  tobftoco, 
and  manufactures  of  silk  —  smoimted  to  $260,- 
000,000,  of  which  $80,000,000  was  in  gold. 

Count  this  for  only  $250,000,000,  and  we 
need  to  raise  only  another  $50,000,000  to  oom- 
plete  the  sum  required ;  and  this  Mr.  AtkinwMu 
proposes  to  raise  by  a  low  tariff —  strictlr  laid 
for  revenue  —  to  be  lowered  as  the  wealtii  and 
consumption  of  the  country  Sncreasee. 

Under  this  system,  our  whole  home  manaffle- 
tures  could  be  at  once  relieved  of  the  iutanial 
revenue  tax ;  our  tariff  would  be  reduced  within 
such  a  compass  that  it  would  no  longer  vaxa- 
tiously  and  wastefully  interfere  with  commeroe ; 
our  tax  system  would  be  simplified  at  a  Uoir, 
and  industry  and  commerce,  now  prMtimie, 
would  revive  and  increase. 

We  commend  Mr.  Atkinson's  pamphlet  to 
members  of  Congress  and  politicians.  It  de- 
serves their  attention.  The  people  are  alieadr 
grumbling  at  the  monstrous  tax  system  whica 
oppresses  them.  The  last  Congress  relnsed 
them  relief.  If  the  present  Congress,  at  its 
next  session,  does  not  move  in  this  diraetioB, 
the  people  will  demand  to  know  the  reason 
why. 

The  manufactorers  of  this  country  haye  shown 
themselves  a  powerful  and  indnstrions  hodjr—> 
for  the  futherance  of  their  necnlnur  iotensMu 
They  groan  dolorously  over  tne  harden  of  intei^ 
nal  taxation  they  are  compelled  to  bcstf.  They 
have  always  had  the  opportunity  to  nliefe 
themselves  of  special  taxation— as  we  have 
often  told  them.  Will  they  now,  with  these 
facts  before  them,  join  the  people  in  an  effiwt  la 
simplify  the  tax  system  in  such  a  manner  fbtX 
home  manufactures  shall  be  relieyed  of  specM 
taxation  ? 

The  Southern  people,  who  will,  we  hope,  be 
represented  in  the  next  Congress,  haye  in  tlris 
a  means  of  relieving  themselyes  from  the  invti* 
ous  and  oppressive  tax  on  cottotf:  Let  tlien 
make  haste  to  reconstruct  their  State  goien* 
ments,  that  they  may  help  in  Congress  to 
repenl  this  tax  on  their  home  indnstrr. 

We  may  so  a4jnBt  our  burden  cir  tSTatlon 
that  we  shall  scainely  feel  it.  Let  the  people 
see  to  this ;  let  them  instmct  and  eoounaad 
their  roprasentatives  in  Congress  that  as  sooa 
as  thej  meet  in  December  they  shall  take  mea^ 
ures -46  perfect  and  adopt  a  system  fonnded 
on  just  principles.  Unless  the  people  commaad 
it,  it  wiU  not  tie  done,  for  all  reform  in  this  di- 
rection depends  upon  them.  Th^  haye  the 
summer  and  fall  to  talk  with  their  reptesentfc- 
tiyes;  let  eveiT  member  of  Congress  be  ia> 
strncted  that  before  all  else  his  constltaej^i 
want  to  bo  relieyed  of  a  harden  which  is  tolal^ 
unnecessary  and  fiitally  iigarions. 
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Trtntlated  from  Le  Ooirespondant. 

THK  VICTOEY  OF  THE  NOETH  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 


.  BT  CTB.  DE  MONTALEMBBBT,  OF   THE 
FBENCH  ACADEMY. 

DuBiNO  the  last  days  of  the  debates  up- 
on the  address,  an  orator,  forever  illustrious, 
charmed  our  mrads  and  our  hearts  in  plead- 
ing the  best  of  causes;  whilst  borne  upon 
the  wings  of  justice  and  of  truth,  he  hov- 
erod  over  unaccustomed  *  heights  and  bore 
alofl  with  him  his  enchanted  audience, 
news  happy  and  glorious  above  all  other 
traversed  seas,  and  brought  to  faithful  souls, 
smitten  with  liberty,  the  pulsations  of  a  joy 
^nd  of  a  consolation  too  long  unknown. 

The  immense  mouTDing,  which  has  im- 
pressed upon  the  triumph  of  the  Northern 
States  a  sacred  character,  could  not  change 
this  joy.  It  must  survive  the  consternation, 
the  terror,  that  the  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  has  produced  over  all  the  uni- 
Tcrse,  —  a  victim  sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of 
victory  and  of  the  country,  in  the  bosom  of 
one  of  those  catastrophes  supremely  tragical, 
which  crown  certain  causes  and  certain  ex- 
tftences  with  an  incomparable  majesty,  in 
Adding  the  mysterious  grandeur  of  expia- 
tion, and  of  an  expiation  unmerited,  to  the 
virtues  and  the  glories  that  humanity  es- 
teems the  most. 

Let  us  greet,  then,  with  a  satisfaction  with- 
out alloy,  the  happy  victory  which  secures 
in  the  United  States  the  triumph  of  the 
North  over  the  South ;  that  is  to  say,  of  le- 
gitimate power  over  an  inexcusable  revolt, 
of  justice  over  iniquity,  of  truth  over  false- 
hood, of  liberty  over  slavery. 

It  if  well  known  that  we  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  pay  homage  to  victory,  to  applaud 
conquerors.  It  is  the  first  time  that  this  has 
occurred  for  more  than  thirty  years ;  it  is  very 
certain  that  we  shall  not  abuse  this  novelty, 
aad  that  we  shall  not  make  it  a  custom.  May 
we  be  permitted,  then,  now  to  abandon  our- 
selves to  a  joy  so  rare  in  associating  present 
emotions  with  those  days  too  quickly  passed, 
in  which  the  constitution  of  1814,  the  free- 
dom of  Greece,  the  emancipation  of  the 
English  Catholics,  the  conquest  of  Algeria, 


th6  creation  of  Belgiuip,  came  to  honor  the 
youth  of  this  age,  to  rejoice  and  strengthen 
liberal  hearts,  and  mark  the  steps  of  true 
progress.  Behold  again,  after  too  long  an 
interval,  a  happy  victory.  Behold,  once  at 
least,  evil  conquered  by  good,  forever  tri- 
umphing in  the  service  of  right,  and  yield- 
ing us  the  unwonted  and  supreme  enjoy- 
ment of  aiding  in  this  world  in  the  success 
of  a  good  cause  effected  by  good  means  and 
gained  by  honest  men. 

Let  us,  then,  thank  the  God  of  armies  for 
this  glory  and  this  happiness.  Let  us  thank 
him  for  this  great  victory  that  he  has  grant- 
ed for  the  consolation  of  the  friends  of  jus- 
tice and  of  liberty ;  for  the  everlasting  con- 
fusion of  the  varied  and  numberless  classes 
of  those  who  impose  upon  and  oppress  their 
fellow-men  by  servitude  as  well  as  by  cor- 
ruption, by  falsehood  as  well  as  by  cupidity, 
by  sedition  as  well  as  by  tyranny. 

But  already  I  hear  the  murmur  of  sur- 
prise, of  displeasure,  of  protestation.  Evea 
in  the  Catholic  camp,  the  cause  of  the 
North  has  been,  is  still,  unpopular.  At  the 
report  of  her  victory,  this  shameful  cry, 
"TAtf  mare* 8  the  shame  I "  related  by  the  Moni- 
tew  *  as  uttered  in  the  bosom  of  the  Corps 
Legislatif,  it  has  perhaps  escaped  from  more 
than  one  breast,  from  more  than  one  heart 
accustomed  to  beat  as  ours  for  the  cause  we 
love  and  that  we  serve  firom  the  cradle. 

Is  it  necessary,  then,  we  are  asked,  must 
we,  then,  truly  rejoice  and  bless  God  for  this 
victory  ?  Answer  without  fear :  Yes,  we 
must.  Yes,  we  should  thank  God  because 
a  great  nation  is  raised  ag»n ;  because  she 
is  purified  forever  from  a  hideous  leprosy 
which  served  as  a  pretext  and  as  an  excuse 
to  all  the  enemies  of  liberty  to  disparage  and 
to  defame  her ;  because  she  justifies  now  all 
the  hopes  which  reposed  upon  her ;  because 
we  had  need  of  her ;  and  because  she  is  re- 
stored to  us,  repentant,  triumphant,  and 
saved. 

Yes,  we  must  thank  Grod  that  the  leprosy 
of  slavery  has  disappeared  under  the  sword 
of  the  conquerors  of  Richmond,  extirpated 
forever  from  the  onl^  great  Christian  peo- 
ples who,  except  Spain,were  still  infected  by 


*  In  its  report  given  of  the  lession  of  April  10. 
IMS. 
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it ;  because  that  great  mart  of  meD  is  closed, 
and  that  we  shall  never  see  attain,  upon  the 
glorious  continent  of  North  America,  a  hu- 
man creature,  made  in  the  image  of  God, 
put  up  at  auction  to  be  bid  off,  and  aban- 
doned as  prey,  with  his  wife  and  children, 
to  all  that  is  arbitrary,  to  cruel  selfishness, 
to  infamous  lucre,  to  the  vile  passions  of 
one  of  his  own  kind. 

Yes,  we  should  thank  God,  because  in  re- 
storing and  purifying  herself,  America  has 
justified,  honored,  glorified  France  and  the 
French  policy,  her  true  policy,  the  old  hon-  j 
est  and  courageous  policy  of  our  best  times,  > 
those  that  sent  forth  the  chivalric  and  liberal  i 
elite  of  our  noblesse,  upon  the  footsteps  of! 
La  Fayette,  to  the  camp  of  Washington ;  be-  j 
cause,  that  there,  at  least,  the  generous  de- 
TOtion  of  our  fathers  will  not  have  ended, 
as  elsewhere,  in  a  bloody  and  cruel  failure ; 
because  there  results  from   it   one  crown 
more  for  Tjouis  XVI.,  for  the  martyr  king, 
for  him  who  was  among  .us  the  expiatory 
^victim  of  a  great  revolution, — victim  all 
the  more  touching  and  more  sacred,  that, 
instead  of  disappearing  as  Lincoln  in  the 
midst  of  universal  mourning,  he  was  out- 
raged before  being  immolated ;  that  these 
outrages  remain  still;  and  for  this  reason 
he  carries  our  admiration  and  our  pity  to  a 
point  where  there  is  none  above  it  save  the 
crucified  Lord. 

Yes,  we  must  thank  (xod,  because  in  this 
great  and  terrible  struggle  between  servi- 
tude and  liberty,  it  is  liberty  which  has  re- 
mained victorious,  —  liberty  which,  with  us, 
is  so  much  mingled  with  contempt,  treason, 
and  disorder,  compromised  and  dishonored 
by  so  many  false  friends  and  unworthy 
champions,  required  retribution, — and  that 
it  should  suddenly  dazzle  all  eyes  by  its  inesti- 
mable merit.  Yes,  it  is  necessary  to  thank 
Grod,  that  from  reports,  well  attested,  victory 
has  remained  pure ;  because  the  good  cause 
has  neither  been  tarnished  by  any  excess 
nor  soiled  by  any  crime ;  because  that  its 
advocates  have  not  to  blush  for  its  soldiers, 
nor  these  soldiers  for  their  chiefs,  nor  these 
chiefs  for  their  fortundj  nor  fortune  herself 
for  having  crowned  mean  cupidity  or  base 
conspiracies. 

Yes,  finally  we  must  thank  God  because 
the  aggressors  have  been  conquered;   be- 


cause that  those  who  first  drew  the  sword, 
have  perished  by  the  sword;  because  im- 
punity has  not  been  granted  to  the  instiga- 
tors of  an  iniquitous  revolt,  of  an  impious 
war;  because  this  time,  at  least,  audaci^ 
and  cunning  did  not  suffice  to  make  honesC 
people  ridiculous;  because  the  authors  of 
crime  have  been  the  victims  of  it;  beoaan 
in  passing  the  Rubicon  of  law  they  hmTe  Ibimd 
upon  the  other  shore  defeat,  death ;  hroaino 
that,  having  risked  the  fortunes  of  their 
country,  with  the  temerity  of  an  adrentii- 
rer  and  the  adroitness  of  a  conspirator,  aUa 
jacta  est  has  not  profited  them,  and  tK^t  in 
this  impious  and  bloody  game  they  have  nd 
succeeded.  They  have  played  and  thaj 
have  lost    Justice  is  done. 


Let  us  resume  and  persist.  We  do  not 
allow  ourselves  to  be  blinded  by  the  momen- 
tary dissatisfactions  of  the  adversaries  of 
the  American  cause  and  of  ours.  We  do 
not  believe  them  really  converted  or  ea- 
lightened.  In  proportion  as  the  dazsling 
light  which  has  burst  so  suddenly  npOD 
Europe,  the  taking  of  Richmond,  followed 
by  the  tragic  death  of  Lincoln,  decreases ; 
as  the  clouds,  inseparable  from  all  Tie- 
tory  and  every  human  cause,  appear 
above  the  horizon,  we  shall  hear  again 
these  invectives,  these  diatribes  of  which 
the  United  States  in  general,  of  which  the 
Northern  States  in  particular,  have 
the  object.  Raillery  and  calumny  will 
sume  their  assault  in  order  to  reanimate 
that  malevolence  of  opinion  that  we  hava 
seen  so  skilfully,  so  learnedly,  maintained 
within  and  without.  This  perverse  joj,  to 
often  uttered  by  all  the  enelnies  of  libertj, 
since  they  believed  the  fall  of  the  great 
republic  possible,  would  again  become  noiqr 
and  powerful  at  the  first  embarrassmeati  ix 
the  first  terror  of  our  friends  beyond  the 
sea. 

Now  all  the  world  defends  itself  finoai 
wishing,  or  ever  having  even  widied,  the 
preservation  of  slavery ;  but  the  argumeata 
and  the  interests  favorable  to  slavery 
have  not  ceased  to  maintain  their  empire^ 

This  has  been  no  ordinary  lesson,  to  aaa 
how  firom  the  first  days  of  the  breaking  oat 
of  the  conflict  between  the  Iforth  and  tiba 
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Soath  the  daBafyiiig  of  opinions  has  opera- 
ted. I  do  not  say,  Grod  forbid,  that  all  the 
friends  of  the  Soath  should  be  the  enemies 
of  justice  and  liberty;  still  less  do  I  say 
that  all  the  pardsans  of  the  North  should 
be  taken  for  true  and  sincere  lovers  of  lib- 
erty. But  I  say  that  an  instinct,  involun- 
tary perhaps,  all-powerful  and  invincible, 
has  immediately  ranged  upon  the  side  of 
the  slaveholders  all  the  avowed  or  se- 
cret partisans  of  fanaticism  or  absolutism 
in  Europe,  —  I  say  that  all  the  enemies,  open 
or  secret,  political  or  theological,  of  liberty, 
have  been  for  the  South.  It  would  be  use- 
less and  puerile  to  deny  that  the  United 
States  count  a  certain  number  of  adversa- 
ries amongst  the  Catholics,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  prodigious  and  gratifying  progress 
of  Catholicism  in  that  republic,  a  progress  * 
seen  nowhere  else  since  the  first  ages  of  the 
Church.  I  shall  abstain  from  fathoming  the 
causes  of  this  unpopularity  of  America  in 
general  and  of  the  American  Abolition- 
ists in  particular.  This  investigation  will 
kad  me  too  far :  I  shall  limit  myself  to  the 
remark  that  men  of  my  time  have  always 
met  upon  their  way  an  opinion  falsely  re- 
ligious and  blindly  conservative.  It  was  so  in 
1821  with  Turkey  against  Greece,  in  1830 
with  Holland  against  Belgium,  in  1854  with 
Bussia  against  Poland  ;  it  is  the  same  now 
with  the  slaveholders  of  the  South  against 
the  Abolitionists  of  the  North.  The  events 
at  first,  then  the  sympathies  of  the  mass  of  the 
clergy  and  of  the  Catholics  enlightened  by 
events,  have  inflicted,  by  this  tendency,  cruel 
fiilsehoodsand  humiliating  recantations  upon 
the  Eastern,  the  Belgic,  and  the  Polish  ques- 
tion. I  am  convinced  that  the  same  thing  will 
happen  some  day  or  other  for  the  American 
question.  But  it  is  hard  that  it  should 
eome  oflen  so  slowly  to  the  assistance  of 
justice  and  of  truth :  if,  with  the  exception 
of  the  learned  and  eloquent  Dr.  Brownson, 

*  la  1774  io  all  the  EnglUh  eolonlei,  Afterwards 
the  United  Statei,  there  were  oalj  19  prlettt.  The 
ant  bishop  came  there  ia  ITtN). 

In  1&39,  the  ohureh  eoanted  In  the  United  States, 
1  proTlnee,  16  dioeeses,  18  bishop*,  487  priests,  418 
ditirehes.  In  1849, 3  prorlneei,  90  dioceses,  26  Msh- 
^i,  1,000  priests,  966  ehnrehea.  In  1859,  7  pror- 
Inoes,  46  dioeeses,  2  Ticarlats,46  bishops,  2,106  priests, 
t/M  ehnrebes. 

See  besides  the  article  of'  M.IUibcm  la  thcConv- 
apondent "  of  Jaaoarj,  1866. 


we  shall  not  discover  amongst  the  Catholics 
of  the  United  States  any  champion  of  the 
emancipation  of  the  blacks,  we  have  at 
least  the  small  consolation  of  being  able  to 
state  that  there  has  not  come  from  their 
ranks  any  apology  for  American  Slavery. 
I  object  to  recognize  the  sacerdotal  charac- 
ter in  the  author  of  a  recent  and  anony- 
mous work  entitled,  On  Slavery  in  the  Con^ 
federate  States^  by  a  missionary.*  If  the  au- 
thor of  this  shameful  book  was  really  a 
priest,  and  if  he  was  contented  as  he  affirmfl 
to  live  amongst  the  American  planters  for 
twenty-four  years,  to  extol  highly  the  utility 
and  the  legitimacy  of  the  slavery  of  the 
blacks,  in  order  to  see  even  in  their  servi- 
tude the  only  possible  barrier  to  their  licen- 
tiousness, the  fact  alone  of  such  a  perversion 
of  the  moral  sense  and  thd  sacerdotal  con- 
science, would  constitute  the  most  cruel 
argument  against  the  social  and  religious 
rdgime  of  the  slave  country. 

But,  independent  of  the  question  of  sla- 
very and  even  before  this  question  had  oc-  ' 
cupied  the  mind,  there  existed  amongst  too 
large  a  number  of  Catholics  an  instinctive 
aversion  against  America,  of  which  we  might 
perhaps  trace  the  origin  to  the  Count  de 
Maistre.     This  influence,  it  is  known,  upon 
the  greatest  as  upon  the  less  important  ques- 
tions, has  been  incontestably  the  most  pow- 
erful upon  all  those  which  the  Catholics  of 
the  nineteenth  century  have  left.      This 
great  man,  like  many  others,  owes  more  of 
his  fame  to  his  exaggerations  than  to  his 
great  mind.     His  paradoxes  have  gained 
more  favor  and  a  louder  response  than  the 
genius  and  good  sense,  of  which  he  has  lefl 
upon  most  of  his  works  the  ineflaceable  im- 
press. 

There  is  too  little  known  of  the  exquisite 
tenderness  of  his  charming  spirit,  and  still 
less  of  the  proud  independence,  the  mind  at 
the  same  time  chivalric  and  liberal,  the 
luminous  politics  often  far  in  advance,  which 
his  varied  correspondence  recently  publish- 
ed, has  revealed:  But  he  did  not  admire 
the  United  States ;  their  origin  and  prog- 
ress contradicted  some  of  his  most  cher- 
ished theories;  he  did  wrong  by  trans- 
forming his  repugnances  into  prophecies. 
The  fate  of  those  is  known  that  he  uttered 

■  • 

•  Ches  Deata,  1866,  la  8to. 
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upon  the  capital  of  the  United  States: 
**  Either  this  city  will  fall,  or  it  will  be  call- 
ed by  another  name  than  that  of  Washing- 
ingtoD.'*  He  was  wiser  when  he  limited 
himself  to  an  expression  of  impatience  with 
which  the  ultra  admirers  of  the  new  Ameri- 
can people  inspired  him.  ^'  AUow**  said  he, 
^^tUlow  this  in/ant  in  swaddling  clothes  to 
grow** 

Ah,  well  1  we  can  say  in  our  turn.  The  in- 
-fant  has  grown  :  it  has  become  a  man,  and 
the  man  is  a  giant.  This  despised  people, 
gcorned,  calumniated,  and  ridiculed,  has 
shown,  in  the  most  formidable  crisis  that  any 
nation  could  pass  through,  an  energy,  a  de- 
votion, an  intelligence,  a  heroism,  which 
have  confounded  its  adversaries  and  surpris- 
ed its  most  ardent  friends ;  it  ascends  to 
the  first  rank  amongst  the  great  people  of 
the  world.  M.  de  Maistre  is  dead,  and  in 
presence  of  the  increasing  grandeur  of  the 
United  States  we  seek  for  other  arguments 
in  order  to  decry  them.  It  was  said,  **  Do 
not  speak  of  your  America  with  her  sla- 
very ! "  Ah,  well  I  our  America,  behold  her 
henceforth  without  slavery.  Let  us  speak 
of  her,  then,  although  many  would  wish, 
without  doubt,  to  speak  of  her  less  than 
ever. 

They  say  to  us  especially :  The  American 
people  will  not  know  how  to  make  war. 
And  if  they  do  make  it,  victorious  or  van- 
quished, they  will  fall  a  prey  to  a  fortunate 
general,  to  some  Bonaparte,  who  first  the 
dictator  will  end  a  despot ;  whom  his  fellow  cit- 
izens will  supplicate  to  save  them ;  and  who, 
instead  of  this  preservation,  will  demand  of 
them,  what  all  Csesars  demand,  honor  and 
liberty.  Now  the  trial  has  been  made,  at 
least  upon  this  point,  and  never  has  a  proph- 
ecy received  a  more  sanguinary  denial. 

The  Americans  have  known  how  to  make 
war ;  they  have  done  it  with  an  incontesta- 
ble energy,  brilliancy,  and  perseverance ; 
they  have  been  the  prey  of  no  general,  of 
no  dictator,  of  no  Caesar.  They  have  carried 
on  the  most  difficult  and  the  most  terrible  of 
all  wars,  a  civil  war.  They  have  achieved  it 
in  displaying  all  the  qualities,  all  the  virtues, 
which  form  great  military  nations.  They 
have  made  it  upon  an  immense  scale.  No 
modern  nation,  not  even  revolutionary 
France  with  its  fourteen  armies,  has  rabed 


and  hurled  upon  its  enemy  forces  propor- 
tionably  as  numerous,  as  well  disciplizied, 
as  well  equipped,  as  firm  in  action.  Thefe 
merchants  have  thrown  their  fortunes  as  a 
prey  to  the  exigencies  of  the  war,  with  as 
much  prodigality  as  the  English  shop4Deep' 
ers  in  their  struggle  against  Napoleon  ;  and 
their  children  with  as  much  heroic  self«ao- 
rifice  as  did  France  of  1792  in  its  straggle 
against  Europe.  Whilst  contemptuous  de- 
tractors denounced  in  Europe  these  pretend- 
ed armies  of  mercenaries,  iidUcted  upon  them 
the  same  stigma  as  upon  our  young  com- 
patriots of  Castel  Fidando,  more  than  a 
million  of  volunteers  took  arms  upon  one 
side  for  the  defence  of  the  Union  and  repub- 
lican institutions;  upon  the  other  for  the 
maintenance  of*  their  independence  and  of 
their  local  franchise ;  and  of  this  million  of 
armed  men,  not  one,  thank  jjieaven,  has  be- 
come the  executioner  of  his  brother  or  the 
satellite  of  a  dictator.  These  forces  have 
been  commanded  by  improvised  generals,  of 
whom  many  have  shown  themselves  wortlijr 
to  march  in  the  footsteps  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  our  republican  generals ;  by  meo 
who  have  not  only  been  masters  in  taetiot 
and  in  strategy,  but  heroes  of  courage  and 
of  moderation,  great  statesmen  and  noMe 
citizens.  Grant  and  Lee,  Bumslde  and 
Sherman,  M'Clellan  and  Beauregard,  Sheri- 
dan and  Stonewall  Jackson,  have  inscribed 
their  names  on  the  great  book  of  history.  I 
name  designedly  the  distingiushed  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  two  hostile  armies;  for  I  ac- 
knowledge, with  pleasure,  that  to  the 
can  people,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  dde,  in 
respect  at  least,  the  homage  of  our  admira- 
tion. The  two  parties,  the  two  camps,  have 
shown  the  same  courage,  the  same  indomK 
table  tenacity,  the  same  wonderful  eiiei|pr, 
the  same  intrepid  resolution,  the  same  ab- 
negation, the  same  spirit  of  sacrifice.  All 
our  sympathies  are  for  the  North,  but  they 


*  The  report  of  the  Secretarj  of  War,  la 
ber,  1862,  stated  that  there  were  already  elglit  hum* 
dred  thousand  men  In  the  Federal  army,  of  wbom 
nlneteen«twentieths  were  enrolled  Tolanteert.  Af- 
ter that  time,  the  proportion  most  taara  nhanffid^SiM 
the  conscription  was  called  for,  as  in  France,  to  iXk 
the  vacancies  eansed  by  a  most  tangainary  war. 
These  figures  do  not  inelade  the  ConfMerate  araiy, 
inferior  in  number,  bat  egual  in  ponn^  and  Ui4it- 
dpline  to  the  Federal  army. 
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take  nothing  from  the  admiration  wi  th  which 
tbe  heroiim  of  the  South  inspires  us ;  dis- 
played in  the  service  of  injustice  and  error, 
Uiis  18  no  less  heroism. 

It  undoubtedly  appears  certain  that  the 
South  has  shown  more  military  merit,  more 
energy  and  talent,  more  brilliancy  and  dash, 
than  their  enemies,  especially  in  the  first 
days  of  the  struggle.  We  cannot  but  ad- 
mire them  in  regretting  that  such  high  and 
rare  qualities  were  not  consecrated  to  a 
cause  more  irreproachable !  Daughters, 
wives,  mothers,  these  American  ladies  of 
the  South  have  revived,  in  the  middle  of 
tlie  nineteenth  century,  the  patriotism,  the 
derotion,  the  abnegation,  of  the  Roman  wo- 
men of  the  best  times  of  the  Republic.  The 
deltas,  the  Cordelias,  the  Portias,  have 
found  their  rivals  in  many  boroughs,  many 
plantations  of  Louisiana  and  Virginia.  We 
have  seen,  even  with  us,  feeble  girls,  modest 
women,  separated  from  their  neighbors,  de- 
spoiled of  their  fortune  but  proud  of  their 
porerty,  resigned  to  distress^  to  ruin,  to 
enle ;  happy  in  offering  thus  their  sacrifice 
to  the  national  cause,  repulsing  with  indig- 
nation the  last  idea  of  a  transaction,  of  a 
coocession  ;  bearing  in  their  passionate  re- 
gards the  incontestable  mark  of  the  deter- 
nunation  which  constitutes  tbe  manly  races. 
Soch  heroines  teach  us  more  than  all  the 
visions  of  oratory  what  soldiers  compos- 
ed the  army  of  the  Confederation,  and  what 
prodigies  of  resolution  and  of  perseverance 
must  have  been  required  to  attain  the  end. 

These  prodigies  have  been  performed 
bol  at  the  price  of  efforts  and  of  sacrifices 
which  established  the  stubborn  and  wonder- 
ful bravery  of  the  soldiers  of  the  South. 
Four  years  of  efibrt  and  seven  hundred 
thousand  men  were  necessary  to  take  Rich- 
mond, the  capital  of  the  South.  No  fortress, 
not  even  Sebastopol,  has  cost  so  much  effort ; 
and  as  for  the  European  capitals  it  is  not 
necessary  to  speak.  It  is  known  how  they 
ftU,  Berlin,  Vienna,  Madrid,  Paris,  remain 
to  tell  it 

The  war  had  begun  unfortunately  for  the 
Korth.  This  sudden  eruption  had  brought 
an  the  refuse  to  the  surface  of  the  social 
State  and  placed  it  in  authority.  Corrup- 
tioB,  treason,  have  selfishly  carried  on  their 
trade.    But  soon  they  were  denounced,  re- 


strained, destroyed,  and  passed  into  obliv- 
ion ;  conquereil  much  sooner  than  the  ene- 
my of  whom  they  were  the  best  auxiliaries, 
they  have  disappeared.  As  it  oflen  hap- 
pens to  good  causes,  to  the  causes  that  Grod 
blesses,  experience  has  profited  by  that  of 
the  Americans,  has  purified,  warned,  and 
corrected  them.  Thus  then  this  republic 
that  was  believed  to  be  absorbed  in  trade 
and  agriculture,  enervated  by  lucre  and 
self-interest,  incapable  of  efforts  and  sacri- 
fices that  war  demands,  this  republic  has 
already  shown  herself  tbe  equal  and  the 
rival  upon  the  battlefields  of  the  Roman 
and  the  Grecian  republics,  as  for  the  latter, 
she  has  already  had  her  two  heroic  wars,  her 
Medique  and  her  Peloponnesian  wars.  The 
war  of  1 774  to  1 782  which  created  her  nation- 
ality, and  the  war  from  1860  to  1865  which 
has  destroyed  slavery,  have  engraved  her 
name  in  the  first  rank  of  military  glory. 
That  will  suffice  for  her.  May  she  leave 
off  there  in  this  bloody  and  perilous  way ! 
But  these  military  qualities  as  rare  and  he- 
roic as  they  may  be,  appear  inferior  and  in- 
significant by  the  side  of  the  civic  virtues  with 
which  tbe  American  race  has  shown  itself 
endowed,  during  the  progress  of  this  formi- 
dable war.  No  liberty  restrained,  no  law 
violated,  no  voice  stifled,  no  guaranty  aban- 
doned, no  dictatorship  implored,  —  here  is 
the  great  marvel,  and  the  mighty  victory. 
Listen  and  behold,  people  of  Europe, — 
people  lost  when  an  internal  danger  men- 
aces ;  people  heroic  also  upon  battlefields,  but 
timid  and  demoralized  by  all  civil  danger; 
servile  people,  that  a  temporary  dictator 
suffices  neither  to  sustain  nor  to  console, 
and  who  feel  no  ease,  no  safety,  except  in 
abdication. 

Alas !  where  is  the  European  nation  who 
has  borne  with  such  calmness  and  resolu- 
tion the  formidable  experiences  of  this  civil 
war  and  this  military  excitement  ?  It  is 
not  France  certainly,  our  dear  country,  she 
that  the  apprehension  alone  of  these  trials 
has  reduced  to  such  strange  extremities, 
she  who  has  not  been  able  to  support  three 
days  of  storm,  three  years  of  doubt,  with- 
out making  confusion  of  all  ideas,  of  all  in- 
stitutions, of  all  guaranties,  which  she  had 
so  often  proclaimed,  reclaimed,  or  applauded 
with  unrestrained  passion. 
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Let  us  imagine  France  a  prey  during 
four  months  only  to  an  intestine  war  like 
that  which  for  four  years  has  ravaged  a 
part  of  the  United  States.  Let  us  picture 
to  ourselves  our  cities  bombarded,  our  roads 
torn  up,  our  fields  devastated,  our  chateaus 
pillaged,  our  villages  burnt  or  ravaged  by 
an  irritated  soldiery,  our  rivers  and  canals 
intercepted,  our  railroads  demolished,  our 
rails  destroyed,  our  commerce  suspended,  our 
industry  laid  waste,  all  our  business  ob- 
itructed  and  all  our  interests  endangered, 
and  all  this  for  a  question  of  constitutional 
right  or  of  religious  humanity.  Yes,  let 
ui  imagine  the  present  France  submissive 
to  such  a  regime  I  Let'  us  avow  it  frankly, 
there  would  be  no  violence,  no  extremity, 
that  would  not  seem  legitimate  to  terminate 
it.  There  would  be  no  inferior  officer,  no 
impostor  of  sufficiently  bad  repute,  not  to 
be  regarded  as  a  Saviour  upon  the  sole  con- 
dition of  putting  an  end  to  the  contest,  of 
restoring  peace  and  order  at  any  price. 
Under  all  the  reigns  which  have  succeeded 
each  other  amongst  us,  political  crimes  have 
always  served  as  a  motive  or  pretext  for  re^- 
olutions  in  legislation.  After  the  crime'  of 
Louvel,  as  that  of  Fieschi  and  Orsini,  ex- 
ceptional laws,  increase  of  penalty,  changes 
of  jurisdiction,  measures  proclaimed  for 
general  security,  have  been  immediately 
demanded  and  decreed.  If  to-morrow  the 
.arm  of  a  regicide  should  destroy  by  cow- 
ardly assassination  the  life  of  a  sovereign 
.that  the  country  has  given,  one  half  of 
France  would  immediately  demand  that 
the  other  half  should  be  imprisoned.  The 
American  democraby  experienced  neither 
panics  nor  frenzy.  A  villain  caused  sud- 
denly to  disappear,  in  the  midst  of  a  f§te, 
the  chief  of  the  State,  the  man  who  at- 
tracted all  regards,  reigned  in  all  hearts, 
calmed  all  anxieties.  But  neither  consterna- 
tion nor  indignation  caused  this  truly  great 
nation  to  lose  its  8elf<;ontrol.  The  day  af- 
ter the  crime,  as  on  the  evening  before,  it 
remained  master  of  itself  and  of  its  destiny : 
not  one  law  is  violated  or  changed ;  not  a 
journal  is  suppressed  or  suspended ;  not  one 
measure,  violent  or  exceptional,  disturbs  the 
regular  and  natural  movement  of  society.  * 

*  Wluit  prcoedef  wm  written  when  the  news 
.reached  Europe,  of  the  premium  ofltoed  for  the  ar- 


Everything  remains  in  its  accustomed  or- 
der. America,  calm  and  self-sustained  in  tbe 
midst  of  its  poignant  grief,  presents  this  no- 
ble spectacle  with  a  legitimate  pride  to 
these  official  journals  of  Paris,  —  bribed  pan^ 
egyrists  of  all  the  repressions  and  usurpa- 
tions, who  dare  to  preach  to  her  moderation ! 
The  American  people  did  not  dream  of  re- 
sorting to  suicide  in  order  to  escape  from  the- 
anguish  of  fear  and  of  doubt.  It  has  not 
imitated  those  desppndent  sufferers  who 
prefer  immediate  death  to  the  prolongation 
of  their  sufierings.  Unlike  those  senselees 
persons  of  whom  St.  Augustine  speaks  f 
who,  fearing  to  lose  theu*  earthly  treasures, 
forget  those  that  are  heavenly,  and  thus 
lose  all,  the  Americans  have  preserved  be- 
fore all  others  the  noblest  gifts,  honor  and 
liberty.  But  at  no  price  have  they  wished 
to'sacrifice  them  to  the  rest,  and  the  rest 
has  been  given  to  them  or  restored,  with 
interest  They  have  lost  nothing:  thej 
have  saved  ^everything.     Still  more  thej 

rest  of  Jefferson  Daris,  and  the  detestable  provoo 
tions  to  vengeance  and  to  panishment  whioli  dli- 
graoe  a  portion  of  the  American  press.  If  tlMse 
provocations  are  fbllowed,  we  shall  have  a  new  mis- 
take, a  new  grief,  to  inscribe  npon  the  anaalt  of 
modem  humanity,  by  the  side  of  the  orlmat  and  Iht 
follies  of  the  French  Revolution.  Now,  heneeltorlli 
we  share  the  horror  which  such  excesses  eanse  In 
all  impartial  people.  But  if,  as  we  with,  ->  1101 
hope,  this  violent  language,  inexcusable  eveaafltr  a 
crime  so  monstrous  as  the  murder  of  Xr.  TJaooln, 
should  not  lead  to  any  act  of  inhumanity,  we  mntt 
be  permitted  to  see  a  new  proof  of  the  motal 
strength  of  the  public  mind  in  Ameriea,  tiial  tkaXL 
be  able  to  resist  such  unworthy  excitement. 

As  for  the  reward  offered  for  the  suspected  aeeom- 
plices  of  the  assassination,  we  should  remtadMr, 
while  we  condemn  this  vestige  of  a  barbaroos  kfla- 
latlon,  that  it  is  a  form  of  procedure  arising  ttom  tbe 
absence  of  any  public  ministry  or  gendarmerj  la 
the  countries  inhabited  by  the  Angio^azon  laea; 
it  is  made  use  of  everywhere  in  ifingland,  aad  was 
so  not  long  since,  on  occasion  of  an  assaasiBttkm 
committed  upon  a  railroad  in  the  environs  of  Loa> 
don,  and  the  author  of  which  sought  nfkge  la 
America.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  qoMtloB 
is  only  concerning  the  arrest  of  the  culprit,  and  not 
of  his  outlawry.  The  sum  is  offered  to  him  who 
will  procure  the  arrest,  and  not  to  him  who  wUI 
bring  a  head,  as  we  might  suppose  Arom  certala 
versions.  Lot  us  hope  that  there  will  be  no  qaMllon 
whatever,  only  measures  simply  eommtnatory,  and 
destined  to.delude  the  excited  passions  of  the  Baas* 
es  without  satisfying  them,  like  the  orders  of  ar- 
rest that  we  saw  afllxed  to  all  the  walls  of  Paris,  Im 
1846,  against  MM.  Ouisot  and  Dnchatel. 

t  Temporalia  perdere  timnerant,  etvltaaa 
nam  noa  oogitavemat,  et  sic  atramqae 
nnt. 
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bave  giTen  to  the  world  the  glorioiu  and 
oonading  example  of  a  people  who  has 
tared  itself  without  a  dictator  and  without 
proscription,  without  Caesar  and  without 
Messiah,  without  becoming  unfaithful  to  its 
Instory  and  to  itself. 

Tkud  statue  of  Liberty,  to  use  the  terrorist 
Tocabulary,  has  never  been  veiled.  The 
atate  of  siege  has  been  unknown  in  all  the 
cities  which  were  not  besieged  or  immedi- 
ately menaced  by  the  enemy.  Unless  our 
inlbniiation  shoald  be  disproved,  it  must  be 
ackaowledged  that  legal  order  has  been 
ererjrwh^re  maintained  and  respected.  All 
the  journals  have  continued  to  appear  with- 
out any  restriction  or  censure  whatever: 
still  more,  the  correspondents,  well  known 
of  the  foreign  journals  the  most  hostile  to 
the  cause  of  the  North,  have  continued  to 
write  and  despatch  their  letters  to  Europe 
witlioat  incurring  any  danger  or  meeting 
with  any  obstacle.  Outside  of  localities 
where  military  operations  were  pursued, 
individual  liberty  has  not  incurred  any 
diauBiUion ;  the  freedom  of  society  has  ex- 
perienced no  opposition ;  and  no  class,  no 
eombination  of  citizens  has  been  declared 
toipected  or  without  the  protection  of 
law.  The  violence  of  the  outlawed  mob, 
fartttal  and  tbrmidable  in  all  democracies, 
pitidiiced  lamentable  scenes,  acts  of  isolated 
opprenon;  but  who  would  wish  to  con- 
found these  aberrations,  always  temporary, 
though  jnstly  odious,  with  the  crimes  of 
which  the  regular  powers,  the  legislative  as- 
flembtiea  have  taken,  elsewhere,  the  initiative 
and  the  responsibility. 

If  there  has  been  a  suspension  of  privi- 
leges in  certain  localities  by  military  chiefs, 
thflj  have  been  re-established  as  soon  as 
ponnHft  by  civil  rulers,  and  everywhere  the 
Mnerals  have  shown  the  most  exemplary 
mbousiion  towards  the  magistrates.  Every- 
where they  have  lititened  to  the  voice  of 
eiril  authority  and  quietly  obeyed  its  laws. 
We  aie  unable  to  cite  one  example  of  arro- 
geaee  or  insubordination.  Victorious  or  con- 
qoeredy  during  this  long  and  cruel  struggle, 
no  one  has  outraged  the  fundamental  law  of 
tine  ft'ee  and  well-ordered  country ;  no  one 
hat  shown  the  least  symptom  of  realizing 
the  predictions  of  fiedse  prophets.  **We 
Aall  tee  what  Wellington  will  now  do," 


said  Napoleon,  af^er  his  arrival  at  St.  Hel- 
ena ;  this  great  scomer  of  the  human  con- 
science did  not  understand  that  one  could 
content  himself  to  live  as  an  honest  man 
and  a  simple  peer  of  England,  faithful  to 
the  laws  of  his  country,  afler  having  gained 
the  battle  of  Waterloo.      '*  We  shall  see 
what  Grant  will  do  and  the  other  victorious 
generals,"  say  now  the  detractors  of  Ameri- 
ca and  her  institutions,  in  an  under-tone. 
The  glorious  conqueror  of  Richmond  has 
already  answered  them.     Placed  at    the 
head  of  the  principal  federal  army  seven 
months  since,  and  already   invested   with 
a  commanding  popularity.  Grant  refused 
to  allow  him^lf  to  bo   set  up  as  a  com- 
petitor with  Lincoln  at  the  last  presidential 
eleution ;  he  refused  the  chance  of  becom- 
ing the  chief  of  the  ropublic,  in  place  of  the 
**  rail-splitter"  who  had    intrusted  to  him 
the  sword  of  the  country  in  order  to  save 
it, — and  in  effect  he  bos  saved  it.  But  what 
touches,  what  consoles,  what  delights,  is 
that  even  now  this  victory  has  remained 
pure,  —  as  pure  as  legitimate.  Admit  as  we 
must,  that  there  has  been  on  both  sides,  in 
the  blindness  of  combat,  excesses  and  out- 
rages deeply  regretted  that  seem  to  sanc- 
tion still  amongst  nations  the  most  civilized, 
the  right  of  war.    Let  us  admit  that  certain 
soldierly  brutalities  although  provoked,  have 
justly  siu*prised  and  offended  the  proud  in- 
dependence of  the  men,  and  especially  the 
women,  of  the  South.    Let  us  admit,  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  the  North,  certain 
acts  of  devastation  or  of  reprisal  that  we 
reprove,  placing  all  of  them  much  below 
the  ferocity  of  the  Southerners  against  the 
colored  prisoners  of  the  Federal  army.    It 
is  clearly  demonstrated  that  never,  in  any 
epoch  of  history,  a  great  political  stroggUs 
has  been  begun,  that  never  a  great  politioa 
cause  has  been  gained,  at  so  little  sacrifice 
to  justice,  to  humanity,  to  the  human  con- 
science.   Never  was  a  great  war  conducted 
with  more  humanity.    Let  us  take  for  ex- 
ample our  religious  and  revolutionary  wars. 
There  also,  as  in  the  America  of  our  days, 
it  became  necessary  to  reduce  by  force,  a 
portion  of  the  insurgent  country,  in  the 
sixteenth  century  against  the  ancient  or- 
der, in  the  nineteenth  century  against  the 
new  order.    What  horrors,  what  menaces^ 
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what  punishments,  during  those  inaaspi- 
cioas  days ;  and  of  which  the  consequences 
weigh  still  upon  onr  national  life  1    Let  us 
compare,  especially,  the  measures  decreed 
by  the  Convention  and  the  horrors  committed 
by  the  terrorist  generals  against  La  Yen- 
d^,  compare  the  crimes  committed  lately 
by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  his  agents 
against  insurgent  and  expiring  Poland,  with 
the  laws  and  the  acts  of  the  American  gov- 
ernment against  the  Secessionists.    Noth- 
ing more  analogous  than  the  situation,  noth- 
ing more  different,  thanks  to  heaven,  than 
the  repression.     AVhat  a  contrast,  at  the 
same  time  lamentable  and  glorious !    There 
in  Vendue,  in  Poland,  and  let  us  add  to  it, 
the  address  of  the  English  detractors  of 
their  brothers  beyond  the  sea,  in  the  Irish 
insurrection  of  1798,  everything  that  the 
diabolical  imagination  of  tyrants  and  exe- 
cutioners could  invent  of  punishments,  of 
outrages,  of  attempts  against  life,  modesty, 
conscience  and  human  pity  !  Here  in  con- 
temporaneous America,  not  a  crime,  I  mean, 
not  a  public  crime,  avowed,  official  for  which 
the  nation  could  be  rendered  responsible, 
not  a  prisoner  massacred,  not  a  political 
scaffold.    Nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  par- 
allel to  the  acts  of  the  terrorists  or  of  the 
Russians.    Neither  banishment  nor  tortiures 
nor  military  executions,  nor  discharges  of 
musketry,  nor  noyades,   nor   discharge  of 
grape-shot    Liberty,  civilization,  democrat 
cy,  have  done  nothing  to  cause   a  blush. 
These  republicans    beyond  the  sea  have 
neither  adopted  or  applied  the  odious  max- 
im which  justifies  the  end  by  the  means. 
In  that,  they  have  hollowed  out  an  abyss,  not 
only  between  them  and  many  monarchs  and 
monarchists  but  between  them  and  so  many 
republicans,  authors,  accomplices,  or  pane- 
gyrists of  the  excesses  which  have  dishon- 
ored the  French  Revolution  in  its  struggle 
against  an  insurrection,  otherwise  more  holy 
and  much  more  legitimate  than  that  of  the 
South. 

It  is  especially  by  the  treatment  of  pris- 
oners and  of  the  wounded,  that  the  progress 
of  true  humanity  and  of  Christian  civiliza- 
tion is  manifested.  Nowhere  has  this  prog- 
ress been  more  brilliant  than  with  the 
Americans  during  this  last  war.  The  pris- 
oners, that  the  European  nations,  emulons 


of  pagans  and  barbarians,  beliere  them- 
selves authorized  to  kill,  to  shoot,  whilst  car- 
rying on  a  civil  war  as  not  only  the  terror- 
ists did  in  Vendue,  the  Russians  in  Poland, 
but  in  onr  days  and  for  so  long  a  time  the 
Spanish  Christionists  or  Carlists  —  the  pr»- 
opers  of  the  civil  war  in  America  are 
treated  with  the  regard  manifested  far  80 
long  a  time  by  Christian  nations  for  eaffet- 
ing  bravery.  No  one  has  been  reaUj  lU- 
treated ;  no  one,  especially,  has  incurred  the 
risk  of  life,  and  we  shall  see  them  rei^ppear 
and  take  again  freely,  their  social  rank  in 
their  country,  conquered,  but  not  hnmbled. 

What  is  there  more  beautiful  than  the 
correspondence  published  by  all  the  joomals 
between  Grant  and  Lee,  between  the  two 
great  chiefs  of  the  two  armies,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  capitulation  of  the  Confed- 
erates, from  the  7th  to  the  9th  of  April  ? 
What  mutual  regard,  what  respect,  what 
delicacy  in  the  expression,  what  scrupnloos 
care  for  the  laws  of  honor,  at  the  same  time 
as  for  the  laws  of  humanity  !  But  especiaUy 
what  a  happy  union  of  dignity  and  grace  I 
We  may  call  it  a  reproduction,  ai\er  the 
battle,  gained  of  the  famous  meeting  of  the 
French  and  English  guards  at  Fontenogr, 
were  there  not  here  a  deeper  sentimMit 
which  answered  to  the  gravity  of  the  inter- 
ests engaged  in  struggle,  and  to  the  moral 
and  spontaneous  conviction  of  all  these  T4l* 
iant  men,  voluntarily  engaged  in  the  con- 
flict for  which  they  all  felt  themselves  re- 
sponsible before  God  and  their  conscience. 

As  to  the  care  of  the  wounded,  the  immense 
progress  of  humanity  in  this  respect,  it  is 
necessary  to  read  the  work  that  an  American, 
well  known  and  much  esteemed  by  French- 
men, published  in  Paris.  Under  a  modes! 
title,*  this  volume  conceals  treasures  of 
consolation  and  of  admiration.  There  does 
not  exist,  perhaps,  any  work  which  renders 
a  better  account  of  the  wonders  that  disci- 
plined enterprise  can  accomplish.  None 
shows  better  what  a  manly  nation  can  do, 
inspired  by  religion  and  liberty,  earnestly 
brought  up  in  the  school  of  spontaneous  e^ 

*  The  Sanitary  Commission  of  the  United  fitatci 
its  Origin,  its  Organiiation  and  iu  Resnlta,  wita  a 
Notice  of  the  Military  Hospitals  in  the  Unitvd  Stalit; 
and  apon  the  Sanitary  Reform  in  the  £aropeaa  Ar- 
mies,  by  Thomas  W.  Etans,  Paris.  Denta:  iSKL 
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Ibii  and  self-confidence.  By  the  side  of  the 
perpetual  stmggle  of  individual  devotion 
against  red-tapism  are  seen  admirable  and 
entirely  new  inventions  of  human  industry 
and  of  Christian  generosity,  to  relieve  heroic 
safferings.  Sixty  million  of  francs  raised  by 
voluntary  collectors,  so  many  other  arti- 
cle! of  use,  prepared  or  gathered  by  the 
American  women ;  all  these  resources,  dis- 
pensed, with  as  much  good  sense  as  presence 
of  mind,  by  an  army  of  surgeons,  lawyers, 
diaplains,  merchants,  students,  eager  to  give 
all  their  time,  their  devotion,  their  intelli- 
gence to  the  service  of  their  fellows;  all 
diatribnting,  without  distinction,  these  kind 
Ikvon  to  enemies  as  to  friends,  lying  side  by 
nde  in  the  same  ambulances  upon  the  same 
bed  of  suffering.  Here  is  truly  a  picture 
idiich  does  honor  to  the  human  race,  but 
alio  a  spectacle  which  fills  the  heart  with 
the  Bweetest  and  purest  emotions.  Bless 
Giod  for  this  incontestable  progress,  for 
thiB  anguish  spared,  for  these  tears  wiped 
away,  for  all  this  misery  relieved  by  an  in- 
■piration  that  should  assuredly  be  permitted 
to  rite  even  to  him !  *  In  view  of  this  union 
of  military  and  civil  virtues  in  the  bosom  of 
the  same  nation,  had  we  not  reason  to  affirm 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  has 
gained  the  right  to  be  placed  in  the  first 
rank  of  great  modem  nations  ?  This  great- 
ness will  still  for  a  long  time  be  contested 
and  detested ;  but  every  day  it  should  be- 
come clearer  to  generous  hearts,  to  hearts 
truly  Christian,  for  having  been  definitely 
founded  upon  the  great  act  of  contempora- 
neous history,  upon  the  abolition  of  slavery 
amongst  Christians.  Yes,  as  was  said  in  the 
Chamber  by  an  honorable  man  whose  heart 
and  talent  have  gained  the  sympathy,  even 
of  those  who  do  not'embrace  all  his  opinions : 
the  victory  of  the  North,  having  as  a  result 
the  emancipation  of  slavery,  is  the  page  of 
honor  of  the  nineteenth  century .f 

Yes,  slavery  is  abolished,  and  it  will  never 
exist  again,  where  it  has  been  once  abolish- 
ed. No  man  will  be  found  sufficiently  dar- 
ing in  America  to  make  the  freed  negro 

*  Dr.  Evans,  devoted  to  the  caate  of  the  North, 
ftm&en  fUll  Justice  to  similar  efforts  whieh  manifest 
tlw  seal  and  devotion  of  the  Southerners  for  the 
■Mtoclal,  moral,  and  religious  interests  of  their  ar- 

t  X,  Xngtne  Fellatier.   Xonitear,  April  16, 1865. 


bow  down  again,  under  the  fetters  and  the 
lash,  as  the  First  Consul  Bonaparte  did  in 
the  Antilles.  It  is  well  to  insist  upon  it,  to 
recur  to  it  without  ceasing ;  for  if  any  one 
in  France,  at  least,  does  not  wish  to  be  ac- 
counted  now  among  the  apologists  of  the 
slavery  of  the  blacks,  it  is  not  long  since 
men  called  to  sit  there,  and  afterwards 
amongst  the  chosen  of  the  nation,  defended 
openly,  and  for  reward,  colonial  slavery. 

For  this  blessing  accomplished,  the  blacks 
have  no  more  cause  for  congratulation  than 
the  whites,  subjected,  by  tlie  possession  of 
the  blacks,  to  the  basest  passions  and  the 
most  miserable  sophisms  with  which  hu- 
manity *  can  be  infected. 

It  is  to  those  especially,  who  have  been 
rendered,  in  spite  of  themselves,  the  most 
signal  and  earnest  service.  But  it  is  also 
the  human  race  and  all  the  Christian  world 
that  are  to  be  congratulated.  Thanks,  then, 
be  rendered  to  the  Almighty,  that  a  young 
and  great,  a  Christian  nation  has  extirpated 
from  its  bosom  this  monsirous  institution, 
which  substitutes  the  drove  for  a  family ! 
Under  what  a  mass  of  culpable  prejudices, 
of  interested  falsehoods,  of  immoral  casuistry, 
a  human  heart  must  be  buried,  not  to  leap 
with  joy  at  the  mere  thought  of  a  revolution 
so  salutary,  not  to  compretiend  and  to  bless 
God  for  all  these  ransomed  souls !  "  If  Sla- 
very is  not  wrong,"  said  Lincoln,  "  nothing 
is  wrong."  And,  besides,  what  Christian 
soul  can  fail  to  recognize  in  this  great  drama 
the  arm  of  an  avenging  God,  and,  accom- 
panied with  this  divine  vengeance,  the  power 
and  the  efficacy  of  prayer?  For  these 
slaves  have  prayed  —  they  are  not  idolaters 
or  savages.  They  are  Christians  subjected 
to  other  Christians.  Thoy  have  prayed,  and 
God  has  granted  their  prayer.  "  There  is 
a  place,"  said  Bui-ke,  —  the  greatest  of  men 
of  modern  times,  —  in  speaking  of  the  peers 
of  England,  of  the  victims  of  the  tyranny  of 
the  vassals  of  the  East  India  Company, 
"  There  is  a  place  where  these  crippled  and 
disabled  hands  will  act  with  resistless  power. 
What  is  it  that  they  will  not  pull  down, 

*  **  In  heginningf,  I  was  moved  by  tlie  fate  of  the 
oppressed,  of  that  poor  race  whicli  has  made  the 
fortune  of  those  who  perpetuate  its  misery.  In 
concluding,  I  do  not  intend  to  pity  the  oppressors ; 
I  conjure  them  to  have  pity  upon  themselves.**  — 
Angnstos  Cochin,  Abolition  of  Slavery. 
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when  they  are  lifted  to  heaven  against  their 
(^pressors  ?  Then  what  can  withstand  snch 
hands  ?  Can  the  power  that  crushed  and 
destroyed  them  V  Powerful  in  prayer,  let  us 
at  least  deprecate,  and  thus  endeavor  to  so- 
cnre  ourselves  from,  the  vengeance  which 
these  smashed,  disabled  hands  may  pull  down 
upon  us.  My  lords,  it  is  an  awful  consid- 
eration. Let  us  think  of  it«'  *  Yes,  as  the 
immortal  Lincoln  has  said  in  his  simple  and 
wise  language,  in  the  midst  of  serenades 
and  illuminations  which  accompanied  the 
promulgation  of  this  great  act,  **  The  Ameri- 
can people  have  given  a  beautiful  spectacle 

to  the  world."  t 
Tes,  it  had  cause :  no  spectacle  could  be 

more  beautiful.  In  the  eyes  of  posterity 
this,  with  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade, 
forced  upon  the  world  by  England,  will  be 
the  principal  conquest  of  contemporaneous 
civilization,  its  title  of  redemption  and  of 
eternal  honor.  This  infamous  code  and 
this  social  institution  will  have  disappeared 
forever,  —  this  code  which  without  exagger- 
ation as  well  as  all  declamation,  and  setting 
aside  happy  exceptions,  as  well  as  excep- 
tional atrocities  compelled  four  million  of 
human  beings  to  live  deprived  of  all  le- 
gal marriage,  of  the  right  to  appeal  to  a 
court  of  j  ustice ;  which  declared  instruction 
for  them  a  crime,  which  assimilated  them  to 
criminals,  more  or  less  well  treated  accord- 
ing to  their  value ;  which  condemned  the 
women  to  promiscuous  intercourse,  the 
husbands  and  wives,  the  parents  and  chil- 
dren, to  heart-rending  separation ;  which  ex- 
posed all,  at  every  age  and  of  both  sexes,  to 
punishments  of  which  the  ignominy  was  sur- 
passed only  by  the  cruelty  1  I  refer  to  the 
excellent  work  of  M.  Cochin,  upon  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery  all  those  who  desire  to  re- 
fute the  commonplace  of  the  apologists  of 
slavery,  upon  the  pretended  happiness  of 
negroes,  upon  the  pretended  virtue  of  the 
slave,  or  of  the  whites  exposed  to  the  terri- 
ble temptations  of  unrestrained  power,  upon 
the  pretended  impossibility  to  produce  sugar 
and  cotton  without  slave  labor,  upon  the 

*  Aceosatioii  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers  agfalnst 
Warren  Hasttngs.  6th  day,  Feb.  17, 1788. 

t  See  the  excellent  article  otjl,  Loais  Reybaod 
In  the  Reme  des  Deux  Mondes,  entitled :  The  War 
of  America  and  the  (Jotton  Market. 


pretended    disasters    which  would    follow 
emancipation  everywhere. 

I  wish  to  dwell,  for  one  moment  only,  upon 
the  points  which  sometimes  perplex  honest 
minds, —  upon  the  supposed  inferiority  of  the 
black  race.  Doubtless  it  is  not  destined  to  take 
the  first  rank  amongst  mankind ;  but  every- 
thing which  has  occurred  in  America  provei 
that  the  free  blacks  are  perfectly  capable  «f 
comprehending  and  practising  the  duties  of 
Christian  and  social  life,  as  also  to  become 
the  free  and  active  servants  of  the  public  and 
of  the  State.  They  have  all  shown,  at  first, 
that  they  were  capable  of  fighting  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  cause  and  for  the  catne, 
which  was  theirs.  It  is  in  vain  the  South  has 
endeavored  to  arm  its  slaves  and  to  lead  then! 
to  battle  as  to  forced  labor.  **  I  have  heard  m 
my  life-time,**  said,  very  recently.  President 
Lincoln,  with  that  ironical  simplicity  whieh 
often  characterized  his  discourse,  **  many  ar- 
guments why  the  n^roes  ought  to  be  slares ; 
but,  if  they  fight  for  those  who  keep  them 
in  slavery,  it  will  be  a  better  argument 
than  any  I  have  yet  heard.  He  who  will 
fight  for  that  ought  to  be  a  slave.  While  I 
have  often  said  that  all  men  ought  to  be 
free,  yet  I  would  allow  those  colored  persons 
slaves  who  want  to  be ;  and,  next  to  them, 
those  white  people  who  argue  in  fiivor.-of 
making  other  people  slaves.**  But  the  ex- 
periment which  Lincoln  ridiculed,  had  no 
success,  whilst  the  North  has  formed,  witli 
free  blacks,  excellent  regiments,  perfecdj 
disciplined  and  as  brave  as  the  black  regi* 
ments  in  the  service  of  England,  or  the  he- 
roic companions  of  Toassaint  L'Ouvertore.* 
The  emancipation  party  has  never  produced 
an  argument  more  irrefutable,  nor  with  a 

*The  '*DaU7  News'*  of  the  24th  Hai«h,186ft| 
published  a  very  ourioas  aooount  of  the  eflbct  pro* 
duced  by  the  first  black  regiment  which  appeared 
in  the  streetM  of  New  York ;  it  had  been  raised  by  • 
club  of  that  city,— The  Union  League  Club.'  At  the 
moment  of  departing  for  the  seat  of  war,  it  received 
its  standards  from  the  liands  of  a  company  of  ladiea 
belonging  to  the  best  society  of  New  York.  Wiran 
it  appeared  in  Broadway,  music  at  the  hend  aad 
flags  displayed,  the  enthusiasm  was  at  its  lieigkft{ 
the  negro  and  mulatto  women  were  bathed  in  tears, 
thousands  of  black  arms  waved  white  handkerohieft 
orer  all  the  line  as  far  as  the  eye  oonld  reMh: 
"  What  do  yon  think  of  ihiif  >*  I  heard  a  edored 
man  say  to  hit  neighbor,  who  answered,  **  I  lik»ll» 
1  like  it;  and  I  thank  Qod  that  I  have  lived 
enough  to  be  a  witness  to  it." 
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TMoU  mora  deciaire.  We  may  be  sure  that ' 
Abj  can  be  relied  upon.  Those  arms  which 
kaT«  borne  the  sabre  and  bajonet  under 
tta  standard  of  libertj  i*i]l  never  more  re- 
tain to  ignoble  fetten ;  and  these  irnpni- 
ViMd  loldien  reveakd  by  their  example  to 
tha  race  from  which  they  ipmng,  the  secret 
flf  ili  fbrc«,  and  at  the  same  time  of  its  . 
-  ri^ts.  To  begin  this  great  work,  now  bo  | 
■■iiilliiiiiilj  arcomplitbed,  Pniyidence  baa  . 
no*da  ose  of  inatromeD Is,  in  appearance  as 
otMonra  u  they  are  weak  and  insigniGcant.  1 
Wo  certainly  do  not  forget  the  great  wri- 
ten  and  the  great  oratoni,  who  have  kindled 
inbebalf  of  the  emancipation  of  the  blacks 
tba  fin  of  thar  eloquence, —  that  Channing 
wboM  noble  memory  gains  new  luslre  from 
tbe  triamph  of  the  cause  that  he  served  so 
well ;  nor  the  generous  and  indefatigable 
Somner,  assaulted  in  the  Senate  Chamber  . 
bf  ft  brutal  colleague,  with  the  enthusioBiic 
•PpUuM  of  all  the  South,  and  who  now  feels  | 
bimaelf  recompensed  for*  his  labours,  his 
ordeaUi  and  his  noble  wounds;  nor  Theo- 
dore Parker  who  celebrated  the  marriage  of 
twofogitiveelaves,  in  giving  them,  for  a  wed- 
dingpresenti'a  Bible  and  a  iword.  "  lake  . 
tfcia,"  said  he,  "in  onler  to  teach  you  and  , 
jonr  wife  to  serve  God  well ;  and  thia  to  de- 
tutd  her  against  every  man  who  would 
again  claim  the  right  to  submit  her  to  bis  : 
Ucandaosneu  and  hia  taah."  But  what 
■ovesus  especially  is  the  thought,  that  the  : 
il  mislihln  movement  which  triumphs  now 
in  America  over  so  many  obataclea  and  ao  , 
aany  storms  haa  been  eapoeially  the  work 
of  a  female  novelist  and  of  a  man  who  was 
hanged.  The  novel,  "  Uncle  Tom'k  Cabin,' 
baa  been  read  by  every  one  here,  and  al- 
moit  all  the  world  admire  it ;  but  no  one  haa 
doubted  that  a  triumphant  and  lcf>ltimate 
nrolntiou  would  arise  from  iL  The  ex- 
eentioD  has  not  excited  as  much  attention  as 
tba  romance.  Few  have  been  interested  in 
tliii  tUd  John  Brown,  so  shamefully  calum- 
niated, who  rnded  an  adienturous  but  hon- 
est career  by  expiating  upon  the  gallowg 
tbe  erime  of  having  wished,  by  exciting  a 

■ItlsnU  thstaiubitTlptiaB  wssopfDcd  In  tbc 
Osalli  (o  cVcr  In  ibe  aurhor  ol  Ihia  itro>i  outn(e  ■ 
l|lsa-wMp  or  club  of  honor,  wllli  lliii  Inioiptlan :  i 
"  Hit  bin  ualo '.  "  which  traoilutil  ka :  "  a«com- 


handful  of  Virginia  blacks  to  insorrection' 
to  signify  to  the  world  the  horror  oT  Amer- 
ican slavery.  Thoee  who  put  bim  to  death 
on  the  3d  of  December,  1SS9,  thooght  then 
that  all  wu  over.  It  was  just  the  contrary ; 
it  was  the  beginning.  Nothing  vras  conclud- 
ed bnt  the  scandalous  impunity  of  this 
homicidal  tyranny. 

II. 
But  I  am  checked.  I  hoar  around  me 
and  interruptions  from  this  too 
crowd,  —  a  masa  ignorant  and  de- 
ceived, who  persist  in  repeating  with  no- 
qualified  credulity,  that  il  ia  not  the  question 
of  slavery  in  the  struggle  between  the 
North  and  the  South ;  that  the  war  haa  been 
brought  on  by  questions  upon  the  tariff,  or 
on  local,  provincial,  and  municipal  independ- 
ence I  We  should  pity  the  ignorance  of 
the  people  who  repeat  in  good  faith  these 
puerilitiea ;  but  we  know  not  how  sufficient- 
ly to  express  contempt  for  the  hypocrisy  of 
those,  who,  knowing  the  facts,  dare  to  deny 
in  the  face  of  Europe,  that  the  mainten- 
ance of  slavery  has  not  be<-n  the  first,  and, 
in  truth,  the  only  motive  for  the  i: 


You  pretend,  I  say  to  them,  that  it  ia  not 
the  queation  of  elavory.  I  afErm  that  it  is 
the  only  question  ;  and  1  believe  that  ten 
minutes  will  be  sufficient  bclbru  an  assembly 
of  impartial  judges  to  denionstrato  it  un- 

la  it  true,  yea  or  no,  that  tlie  breeding  of 
human  cattle  supct«eiled  with  advantage 
the  alave  trade,  prohibited  by  England  ?  The 
number  of  slaves  had,  in  the  Southern 
SUtea,  quadrupled  from  1787  to  I8C0,  and 
had  risen  from  700,000  to  nearly  four  mil- 
liona  ?  • 

Is  it  true,  yes  or  no,  that  the  South,  very 
far  from  laboring  for  the  gradual  emanci- 
palion  of  this  increasing  multitude  ofilaTes, 
diJ  not  cease  to  draw  closer  the  meshes  cf 
slavery,  aggravating  it  by  a  penal  code, 
which  has  been  juatly  defined  one  of  the 
most  terrible  monuments  of  premeditated 
villany  that  tbe  world  has  ever  witness- 
ed? 
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Is  it  true,  yes  or  no,  that,  especially  the 
laws  established  by  Greorgia  in  1829,  by 
Alabama  and  Louisiana  in  1830,  by  Garc- 
lina  in  1839,  by  Virginia  in  1849,  punished 
with  whipping  colored  people,  with  impris- 
onment and  fine  for  the  whites  for  giving 
any  instruction  whatever  to  the  free  blacks, 
as  well  as  to  the  black  slaves,  in  order  that  the 
black  freed,  eveu  as  to  the  body,  should  re- 
main forever  in  subjection  as  to  the  soul  ?  * 

Is  it  true,  yes  or  no,  that,  hot  content  with 
maintaining  what  was  called  the  institution 
of  slavery,  the  South  has  devoted  itself  to 
propagating  it  in  every  way ;  that  the  con- 
quest and  usurpation  of  Texas  in  1845,  the 
outrages  committed  in  Kansas  and  Cali- 
fornia, and  in  many  other  territories  newly 
annexed,  have  been  the  exclusive  work  of 
slave-holding  filibusters,  intoxicated  by  the 
Tision  of  a  vast  empire  founded  upon  slavery, 
and  which  would  be  extended,  as  expressed 
by  one  of  their  orators,  from  the  tomb  of 
Washington  to  the  palace  of  the  Monte- 
zumas  ?  Is  it  true,  yes  or  no,  that  the  rup- 
ture,—  exclusively  prepared  by  the  exigen- 
cies, always  springing  up,  increasing,  at  the 
South,  as  to  the  pursuit  of  fugitive  slaves,  — 
was  exclusively  provoked  by  the  aggression 
of  the  South  having  at  length  burst  forth  ? 
It  has  been  justified  in  the  official  man- 
ifestos of  the  Confederate  States  only  by 
considerations  exclusively  borrowed  from  the 
danger,  which,  according  to  them,  the 
maintenance  of  slavery  incurred. 

Is  it  true,  yes  or  no,  that  the  hostility  of 
the  North  against  slavery  is  the  only  cause 
of  grief  set  forth  in  the  manifesto  of  South 
Carolina,  Dec.  20,  I860,  f  in  that  of  Alabama, 
Jan.  11,  18614  in  that  of  Texas,  Feb.  1, 
1861,  in  that  of  Virginia,  April  17,  1861,  and 

♦  It  is  in  virtue  of  this  law  that,  since  1850,  a 
yoang  white  lady  has  been  condemned  to  prison  fo** 
having  taught  the  alphabet  to  slaves. 

t  We  read  in  this  raaaifesto  that  the  Carolinians 
took  Dp  arms  bccaane  the  United  States  elected  for 
Freiident,  a  man  whose  opinions  and  designs  are 
opposed  to  slavery,  and  because  the  Northern 
Statesmen  have  preached  against  slavery  as  a 
oiime. 

X  1  borrow  these  dates  first  fVom  thorery  valuable 
and  useful  work  of  M.  Henry  Horeau,  "French 
PolltEos  in  America,*'  Dentu,  1861;  then  from  two 
English  publications  as  Interesting  as  they  are  in- 
•tractive :  the  Discourse  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Parker 
at  Manchester,  June  3,  186);  and  the  Lecture  of  M 
Ernest  Jones,  on  the  American  war  and  American 
•Uvery,  at  Ashton  Nov.  16, 1863. 


without  one  word  in  all  these  docamants,  a 
single  word  upon  the  contested  ^neasnres  of 
the  tariff,  or  of  any  other  question,  industrial 
or  political  ?  Is  it  true,  yes  or  no,  that,  in  tha 
last  debate  which  immediately  preceded  tllB 
rapture,  in  the  report  of  the  Commissiop.  of 
the  thirty  three^  so  called,  which  was  in  seasioii 
from  Dec.  11,  1860,  to  Jan.  14, 1861,  there 
was  not  a  word,  not  a  single  word,  npon 
the  tariff  or  on  the  impost,  and  that  every 
thing  turned  solely  upon  the  maintenance 
and  the  guarantees  of  slavery  ?  Is  it  tmet 
yes  or  no,  that,  in  the  ultimatum  presented 
by  Jefferson  Davis  in  the  name  of  the 
Southern  States,  he  demanded,  that  the 
property  of  man  by  man,  property  m  daoetr 
should  be  the  same  throughout  the  extent 
of  the  United  States,  as  all  other  proper^, 
and  declared  inviolable  ? 

Is  it  true,  yes  or  no,  that,  in  the  new  Cod^ 
stitution  adopted  by  the  Confederate  States, 
after  having  effected  theu*  separation,  there 
were  three  expressed  and  solemn  claueeB 
destined  to  sanction  and  perpetuate  slavery  ? 
Is  it  true,  yea  or  no,  that,  the  insorreo- 
tion  has  followed  exactly  the  boundary  of 
slavery  ;  that  its  intensity  has  been  exaotfy 
in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  slavery  ifr< 
self;  that,  for  example,  in  Virginia,  in  the 
principal  and  most  celebrated  -of  the  Con- 
federate States,  where  the  landed  property 
is  based  upon  the  slave^reeding,  part  have 
taken  up  arms,  whilst  the  free  Mor 
portion,  has  taken  no  part  in  the  war? 
Is  it  true,  yes  or  no,  that,  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  and  after  their  first  soccessy 
the  language  publicly  and  officially  held  by 
the  orators  and  writers  of  the  South  has 
proclaimed,  more  than  ever,  the  absolute 
necessity  and  the  perpetual  lawfulness  of 
slavery?  That  a  hundred  clei^ymen  of 
different  sects,  united  in  conference  in  the 
capital  of  the  new  confederation,  at  Bioh- 
mond,  declared  that  the  abolition  of  slavery 
was  usurpation,  in  opposition  to  the  plana  of 
God?  That  the  Richmond  Enquirer-^ 
**  the  Monitor  **  of  the  confederation,  of  Aiay 
28,  1863,  publishes  these  words :  "  For  the 
three  terms  of  the  Republican  motto,  lib- 
erty, equality,  and  fratennity,  we  intend 
expressly  to  substitute  slavery,  8ubordin»* 
tion,  and  government  There  are  raeei 
born  to  serve,  as  there  are  races  crea^  ta 
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Oar  confederation  is  a  missionary 
int  of  God  to  re-establish  these  truths 
all  nations  "  ?  That  another  Yir- 
Jonmal,  the  South  Side  Democrat  ex- 
itself  in  these  terms,  which  recall  a 
Ittigiiage  that  we  have  too  often  heard  upon 
tbif  iid«  of  the  Atlantic,  since  1848."  We 
datoit  everything  which  bears  the  epithet  of 
/ree^  even  as  it  is  understood  to  include  free 
blacks ;  we  detest  free  labor,  free  society, 
free  thoojEht,  free  government,  free  schools  "  ? 
At  length,  is  it  true,  yes  or  no,  that  the 
Yiee-President  of  the  new  confederation, 
Stephens,  in  his  address,  March  21,  1861,  at 
Sttrannah,  stated  as  follows,  the  object  and 
spirit  of  that  confederation  :  ^*  Our  Consti- 
tntion  has  regulated,  forever,  the  peculiar 
inttitntion,  which  hat  been  the  immediate 
eoMie  of  the  rupture  and  of  the  revolution.  It 
dadaree  that  African  slavery  as  it  exists  with 
usy  is  the  proper  condition  of  the  blacks  in 
oar  civilization.  Our  government  is  founded 
upon  this  great  moral  and  physical  truth, 
that  the  black  is  not  the  equal  of  the  white, 
and  that  slavery  is  his  natural  state.  Our 
confederation  is  thus  constituted  upon  a 
basis  strictly  conformed  to  the  laws  of  nature 
and  to  the  decrees  of  Providence.  It  is  by 
coofenning  the  government,  and  everything 
else,  to  the  eternal  wisdom  of  the  laws  of 
the  Creator,  that  we  best  serve  humanity. 
It  is  for  that  reason  we  have  made  of  the 
stone  that  our  first  builders  rejected  the 
eomei^tone  of  our  new  edifice  "  ? 

Tbese  horrible  blasphemies  were  heard 
by  God:  registered  in  the  book  of  his  di- 
Tine  laws,  they  waited  not  long  to  receive  a 
eliastisement  too  well  merited. 

We  will  remark  the  identity,  almost  en- 
tire, of  the  ofHtrial  language  of  this  second 
personage  in  the  insurrection  with  that  of 
the  miserable  assassin  of  Lincoln,   whose  j 
erime  I  am  far  from  wishing  to    impute  to 
the  confederates,  but  who,  at  least,  adopted 
their  standard,  their  principles,  and  their 
phraseology.     In   the  letter  of  November, 
1864,  in  which  he  announces  the  project  of 
riddng  his  life  in  making  the  attempt  upon 
the  person  of  the  chief  of  abolitionists,  he 
writes  these  wonls :  **  This  country  was 
ftnned  for  the  white,  not  for  the  black  man. 
ikiid  looking  upon  African  slavery  from 
the  standpoint  held  by  the  noble  frameri 


of  our  Constitution,  I,  for  one,  have  ever 
considered  it  one  of  the  greatest  blessings 
(both  for  themselves  and  us)  that  God  ever 
bestowed  upon  a  favoured  nation." 

We  see  then  that  the  trans-atlantic  slave- 
holders have  left  to  their  partisans  in  Eu- 
rope the  care  of  disguising  their  cause  in 
representing  them  as  opposed  to  the  main- 
tenance of  slavery.  They  have  disdained 
this  simplicity  or  hypocrisy.  They  have 
not  concealed  their  opinions,  and  have  spok- 
en the  truth  with  a  cynical  eloquence. 
They  insist  upon  the  contempt  that  all  the 
people  of  the  North  manifest,  under  all 
circumstances  for  the  free  blacks  who  reside 
amongst  them,  and  cite  in  support  of  this 
statement  anecdotes  more  or  less  important. 
Let  us  admit  them  all  as  true.  What  will 
result  from  it  ?  That  with  a  portion  of  the 
population  of  the  North  the  customs  are 
not  on  a  level  with  the  laws,  and  that  the 
North,  also,  has  had  something  to  expiate. 
Time  alone  can  bring  about  desirable 
changes  in  this  order,  and  time  itself  will 
produce  with  difficulty  a  complete  fusion 
between  two  races  so  distinct.  The  strong- 
est friend  of  the  blacks  would  probably  al- 
ways say,  as  would  the  French  friend  of 
the  blacks,  "  We  wish  them  well  as  broth- 
ers, but  not  as  brothers  in  law.*'  In  the 
mean  time  the  laws  of  the  North  will  guar- 
antee to  the  blacks  all  the  rights,  all  the  civil 
and  political  liberty,  which  the  whites  en- 
joy ;  and  it  is  in  order  to  maintain  these 
laws,  or  rather  to  modify  them  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  blacks,  in  order  to  wrest  some 
poor  fugitive  slave  from  the  grasp  of  their 
masters,  that  the  North  has  run  the  risk  of 
a  terrible  war  which  has  brought  them  to 
the  verge  of  ruin.  Besides,  if  the  blacks 
are  so  ill-treated,  so  unfortunate  in  the 
North,  how  is  it  that  we  have  never  heard 
of  a  single  negro  who  wished  to  quit  the 
North  for  the  South,  —  whilst  every  day  we 
witness  the  flight  of  the  negroes  of  tho 
South  towards  the  North,  and  that  in  order 
to  seize  them  and  bring  them  back  to  the 
self-styled  paradise  of  the  blacks,  it  was 
necessary  to  make  the  odious  laws  against 
fugitives,  which  brouiiht  along  with  the  civil 
war  the  providential  ruin  of  the  peculiar 
institution  ?  Ever}'thinjr,  it  may  be  supposed, 
is  included  in  two  interrogations.    If,  in  the 
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mat  which  has  just  tenninatecU  the  Sooth 
had  been  Tictorious,  can  we  rappose  that 
■laverj  woold  have  been  abolished  hj  the 
conquerors  ?  No :  the  boldest  would  not 
dare  to  maintain  it.  But  it  is  the  North 
which  has  conquered ;  and  has  not  this  con- 
queror decreed  abolition  and  resoWed  to 
maintain  it  ?  Tes,  it  is  sufficient  to  settle 
the  question  in  the  eves  of  the  candidly 
disposed.* 

It  must  be  admitted  that,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  abolition  was  not  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  North.  Immediate  and  ab- 
solute emancipation  was  resolved  upon 
only  after  the  progress  of  events,  and  es- 
pecially the  imprudent  arrogance  of  the 
South,  intoxicated  by  its  first  victories  have 
disclosed  to  every  one,  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  slavery  was  the  source  of  the  polit- 
ical and  social  evil,  which  the  civil  war  had 
revealed  in  all  its  intensity. 

Here  we  must  admire  the  direct,  myste- 
rious, and  unforseen  action  of  Providence. 
It  has  terminated  the  civil  war  by  a  result 
which  was  not  thought  of  by  any  one  in  the 
beginning;  it  made  an  instrument  of  the 
guilty,  to  provoke  and  make  necessary  the 
chastisement  which  was  due  to  them.  Yes, 
it  is  here  that  we  must  adore  the  hand 
of  God. 

How  can  we  misinterpret,  in  this  wonder- 
ful concurrence  of  circumstances,  in  which 
everything  reveals  an  ordering  of  human 
affairs  superior  to  all  the  calculations  and  to 
all  the  intentions  of  men  ? 

If  the  people  of  the  South  had  used  mod- 
eration, or  common  prudence,  slavery 
would  still  be  in  existence  and  perhaps  would 
have  lasted  so  for  ages.  The  North  had  never 
intended  to  impose  immediate,  nor  even 
gradual,  emancipation  upon  the  South.  Very 
&r  from  it,  —  the  North  had  nmde  to  the 

*  It  seems  to  me  aseless  to  insist  upon  the  meaft> 
vres  taken,  since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  by 
President  Lincoln  and  the  Northern  States  in  order 
to  abolish  legislation  against  the  ftigitive  slaves,  in 
order  to  establish  gradually  emancipation  in  the 
States  and  territories  successirely  oocapied  by 
the  armies  of  the  North  or  newly  organised.  The 
interest  of  these  details  would  disappear  before 
these  two  decisive  acts :  by  right,  the  unconditional 
simple,  total,  and  irrevocable  abolition  of  slavery  in 
ail  the  extent  of  the  United  States ;  in  fact,  the  in- 
oorporation  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  ne- 
groes, meet  of  them  old  slave*,  in  the  army  of  the 
repnblio. 


Sooth  extreme  and  even  culpable  eon  ditiont 
in  pasring  a  law  for  the  saxrendering  of  fb- 
gitive  slaves.  *  It  evea  used  all  modenh 
tion  and  delicacy. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  North  did  no, 
begin  the  war ;  it  is  known  that  itsnstained 
it  only  in  defence  of  its  life.  With  the  ex-  % 
ception  of  Brown  alone,  the  most  aident  of 
the  Abolitionists  of  the  North  had  nerer 
employed  or  invited  other  weapons  than 
persuasion,  preaching,  the  press,  and  pacifie 
moral  and  intellectual  di£fusion  of  the  tnilib. 
The  people  of  the  South,  on  the  contiwf , 
have  always  i4>pealed  to  force,  to  Tiolmoe, 
and  to  war.  Even  before  the  war,  they  al- 
ways took  the  initiative  of  violence.  We 
repeat  it,  it  required  only  a  slight  degree  cf 
moderation  to  give  an  indefinite  dnmtifMi 
to  their  crime.  They  did  not  wish  it.  They 
have  always  carried  everything  to  an  ex* 
tremity.  When  the  compromise  of  Miasoniriy 
in  1820,  had  traced  upon  the  soil  of  tlM 
great  republic  a  line  of  demarcatioa  be> 
tween  slavery  and  liberty,  by  goaranteeiiif 
to  them,  south  of  this  line,  the  peacefiil  pot- 
session  of  this  shameful  property,  that  did 
not  satisfy  them.  In  1850  they  exacted 
and  obtained  the  atrocious  law  which  m* 
thorized  the  pursuit  of  fogitive  slaves,  eren 
into  the  free  States ;  still  this  is  not  sufficient. 
They  gained  moreover  in  1859,  by  the  iHr 
mous  Dred  Scott  lawsuit,  a  decree  of^tlie 
Supreme  Court  which  recognised  the  right 
of  every  slave-holder  to  transport  his  sUtm 
tbroagbout  the  extent  of  the  territory  of 
the  Republic,  f 

*  In  the  Roman  history,  at  Rome,  of  onr  lameat* 
ed  associate,  M.  Ampere,  a  book  very  seasonabia 
to  be  read  at  this  time  of  historfto  Cssarlni,  I 
find  the  prophetic  language,  namely :  **  Weperoilva 
the  kind  of  moderation  of  Tiberius  Graoehas;  bm. 
carried  esution  almost  to  criminality.  It  to  pfaels»- 
ly  what  the  United  States  of  the  North  hasdoM  hy 
protecting  the  slavery  of  the  South,—  by  the  Ihfltiva 
slave  law.  The  aristocrats  showed  themaelTes  |a«k 
as  grateAil  as  the  Southern  States.  The  aristoemts 
were  cruelly  punished  for  repulsing  extreme  oob« 
cessions;  as  the  Southern  States,  who  have  takoa 
the  same  course,  will  not  be  less  severely  pudahad* 
Vol.iv.  p.  284. 

t  Dred  Soott  was  a  slave  who  brought  byhtomeiN 
ter  into  the  free  state  of  Illinois,  claimed  hto  liberty 
in  the  name  of  the  law  of  that  State  whieh  prohib- 
ited slavery  upon  its  territory.  Declared  fr«e  hif 
the  local  court,  he  was,  upon  appeal,  restored  to  bis 
master  with  his  wife  and  his  ehildren,  by  santrsM 
of  the  Supreme  Court  rendered  by  Chief  Jnatloa  Ta- 
ney presiding,  —  a  sentence  which  deelaras 
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In  gaining  this  fiimous  cause,  God  be 
pnised,  tliey  have  lost  slavery.      Blinded 
bj   tluiir  selfish  cupidity,  they  have  cast 
themselves  into  the  abyss ;  by  means  of  ex- 
actions and  outrages,  they  have  ended  by 
eonatraining  their  too  mild,  too  complaisant, 
fellofr-citizens  to  oppose,  to  crush  them. 
The  J  have  openly   prepared,  boldly    an- 
nounced, and   voluntarily    declared,  civil 
war,  —  of  which  they  have  been  the  victims. 
From  1856,  the  time  of  the  contested  elec- 
tion between  Fremont  and  Buchanan,  they 
annonnced  publicly,  that  if  the  abolitionist 
Fremont  was  elected,  the  Union  would  not 
last  an  hour  after  his  inauguration.    During 
tiie  four  years  of  the  Presidency  of  their 
candidate  Buchanan,  they  substituted  con- 
spiracy for  provocation.    Masters  of   the 
goremment,  having,  for  Secretary  of  War 
of  the  United  States,  the  same  Jefferson 
Davb  who  was  afterwards  the  President  of 
the  insurgent  Confederation,  they  were  all 
prepared  for  securing  a  disloyal  advantage 
in  the  future  struggle,   by  intrusting  the 
ccxnmand  of  the    fortresses    and    of   the 
arsenals  of  the   republic  to  slave-holding 
officers,  —  consequently,  their  first  victories, 
which  so  singularly  seduced  and    misled 
European  opinion.    Noveml)er  6,  1860,  the 
choice  of  electors  to  choose  a  new  President 
of  the  republic  announces  that  for  the  first 
time  a  republican,  or  in  other  terms,  an  abo- 
litionist, would  become  chief  of  the  execu- 
tive power.     One  month  after,  December 
20, 1860,  before  any  act  or  word  whatever, 
of  the  new  power.  South   Carolina  raised 
the    standard  of  secession ;  twelve   other 
stales  followed.     During  the   four   months 
which  passed,  before  the  installation  of  Lin- 
coln, the  Southern  States  formed  a  Conven- 
tion, then  a  separate  Confederation,  armed 
the  local  militia,  laid  bands  u|:x)n   thu  pub- 
lic funds,  upon  federal  property,  organized, 
at  their  leisure,  the  revolt. 

^In  your  hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow- 
countrymen,'*  said  the  admirable  Lincoln  to 
them  in  his  first  Address,  March  4,  1861, 
**  and  not  in  mine,  is  the  momentous  isiue 


ikIHesat  have  no  civil  or  legal  riglit.  It  is  to  be 
maarked  that  lUinoiB,  which  wm  the  theatre  of 
thle  Inlqaitjr,  is  the  same  SUt^  from  which  Lin- 
cola  ouae,—  the  destroyer  of  slavery. 


of  civil  war,  —  the  government  will  not  as- 
sail yon. 

**  Tou  can  have  no  conflict  without  being 
yourselves  the  aggressors. 

^*  Tou  have  no  oath  registered  in  heaven  to 
destroy  the  government,  while  1  shall  have 
the  most  solemn  one  to  preserve,  protect, 
and  defend  it"  ♦  To  this  touching,  to  this 
generous  appeal,  the  men  of  the  South  an- 
swered, by  giving  the  signal  for  the  impious 
war,  in  which,  by  a  just  judgment  of  God, 
they  have  found  the  ruin  of  their  dishonor- 
able cause. 

The  American  legislature  has  not  await- 
ed the  end  of  the  war  in  order  to  decree  the 
abolition  of  the  crime.  Upon  the  proposi- 
tion of  President  Lincoln,  and  by  the  ma- 
jority required  in  order  to  alter  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  it  has  intro- 
duced into  this  Constitution  an  amendment, 
declaring  that  all  voluntary  or  involuntary 
servitude  shall  cease  to  exist  in  the  United 
States. 

Lincoln  and  the  Congress  thus  invoked 
a  blessing  of  peace  upon  the  flag  of  the 
Union ;  and  God  answers  from  heaven 
above  to  this  appeal,  to  this  return  to  the 
eternal  laws.  The  war  which  dragged  on 
for  four  years,  in  alternate  misfortune  and 
doubt,  changes,  suddenly,  its  character  ;  a 
new  inspiration,  an  invincible  inspiration,  in- 
flames the  generals  and  the  soldiers  of  the 
North.  The  march  of  their  armies  becomes 
irresistible.  The  fortune  of  war,  capricious 
till  now,  no  longer  ceases  to  smile  upon  this 
great,  free  people,  which  has  decreed  the  ir- 
revocable enfranchisement  of  four  millions  of 
slavef.  The  strategy  of  the  Southern  lead- 
ers, hitherto  superior,  becomes  powerless. 
The  circle  of  fire  formed  by  the  forces 
of  the  North  grows  narrower,  and  finally 
closes  around  the  focus  of  the  rebellion. 
This  rel)eUion,  lately  so  proud  and  so  strong, 
reels  to  its  fall.  All  is  trouble  and  confusion. 
At  length  the  day  of  justice  dawns  ;  ruin  is 
at  hand  ;  Richmond  is  taken.  The  South  is 
thunderstruck.  God  ratifies  the  decree  of 
Congress  by  victor)*,  a  victory  as  complete 
as  it  was  unforeseen,  a  victory  irrevocable. 

O  Providence  !  generous,  glorious,  wise 

*  Sve  the  ezaot  V^xt  of  this  long  and  admirable 
address  in  the  work  of  M.  Cochin,  B.  II.  p.  4b7. 
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Providence !  It  is  a  negro  regiment  which 
enters  the  first,  into  the  capital  of  the  insur- 
gents, into  that  Richmond  so  long  impreg- 
nable. These  despised  blacks,  emancipated 
by  victory,  marching  at  the  head  of  the 
liberating  army,  they  are  saluted  by  the  ac- 
clamations of  their  brothers,  of  the  black 
slaves  that  they  come  to  deliver  and  restore 
to  their  rijrhts.  Do  they  wish  to  avenge  the 
wrongs  of  their  race  and  their  own  ?  Do 
they  wish,  at  the  expense  of  the  whites  and 
the  blacks,  to  avenge  the  crimes  and  the  in- 
famies inseparable  from  slavery,  what  their 
fathers  and  their  brothers,  their  mothen  and 
their  sisters,  have  so  long  endured  ?  No,  no ! 
for  the  completion  of  their  happiness  and 
honor,  these  slaves  of  yesterday  enter  the 
capital  of  the  slaveholders,  they  take  it,  they 
become  —  they  remain  masters  of  it,  and  not 
a  shadow  of  a  reprisal  tarnishes  their  victory ! 
Call  history  to  witness :  the  sun  has  never 
shone  upon  a  grander,  a  more  consoling  spec- 
tacle. 

III. 

■ 

It  is  necessary,  after  all  which  precedes, 
to  refute  at  lenglh  the  pretension  set  up  by 
the  apologists  of  the  South  of  seeing  in  their 
clients  the  representatives  of  federal  rights ; 
of  the  cause  of  small  states,  and  even  of  that 
decentralization  which  begins  to  find  favor 
in  the  bosom  of  European  democracy.  I  de- 
clare, as  for  myself,  that  if  this  pretension 
was  well  founded,  if  as  was  said  onii  day  by 
Lord  Russell,  English  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  with  his  proverbial  imprudence,  if  it 
was  true  that  the  South  combated  for  inde- 
pendence y  and  the  North  for  powers  the 
South  would  have  no  partisan  more  decided, 
more  sympathizing;  than  myself.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  friends  and  the  defenders  of 
liberty  should  favor,  throughout  the  world, 
the  cause  of  the  small  states,  so  recently  and 
so  nobly  defended  by  M.  Thiers  in  the  le- 
gislative as?embly.  The  true  greatness  of  a 
people  is  measured,  not  by  the  extent  of  ter- 
ritory, and  the  number  of  its  population, 
but  by  its  liberty  and  its  morality.  Now, 
history  demonstrates,  unfortunately,  that, 
with  the  exception  alone  of  England,  the 
liberty  of  a  pt»ople  decreases  and  perishes 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  increase  of  its 
territory  and  its  population.     The  public 


intelligence  and  morality  follow  too  often 
the  same  proportion.  I  desire,  and  I  hope 
that  the  United  States  will  give,  like  Eng- 
land, a  fresh  denial  to  this  cruel  result  of 
the  teachings  of  the  past,  and  will  show  that 
liberty  can  co-exist  with  material  greatness. 
But,  at  the  risk  of  causing  those  amongst 
the  Americans  with  whom  - 1  sympathize 
most  to  shudder,  I  avow  that  I  fear  for  them 
the  perils  of  centralization,  of  unity,  and  of 
indivisibility,  which  are  the  natural  founda- 
tions of  despotism,  monarchical  or  military. 
In  reserving  all  question  of  right,  and  with- 
out approving  any  rebellion,  I  should  see 
then,  not  only  without  fear  and  without 
grief,  but  with  confidence  and  satisfacdon, 
the  division  of  the  immense  extent  of  the 
whole  present  republic  into  several  states,  of 
unequal  extent,  equally  free,  equally  republi- 
can, and  equally  Christian. 

American  liberty,  thus  divided  into  several 
centres  of  life,  thought,  and  action,  would 
have  many  other  guaranties  of  endurance, 
and  would  thereby  exert  better  upon 
the  rest  of  the  world  an  influence  as  fruit- 
ful and  salutary  as  that  of  the  immortal 
tribes  of  ancient  Greece,  or  of  the 
Christian  and  municipal  republics  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

But  there  is  something  which  speaks 
louder  in  every  human  heart  than  the 
experiences  of  the  historian,  than  the 
threats  or  the  preferences  of  the  statesman : 
it  is  justice,  it  is  humanity.  Is  it  to  defend 
justice  and  humanity  that  the  Southern 
States  have  broken  the  federal  bond  which 
incorporated  them  with  the  great  Ameiican 
Republic  ?  Certainly  not :  it  was  only  to 
trample  on  both.  Having  no  general  right, 
no  natural  right,  had  they  in  the  least  de- 
gree a  right,  or  even  a  legal  pretext,  to  re- 
volt? The  primitive  constitution  of  the 
insurgent  colonies,  of  November,  1777,  guar- 
anteed the  absolute  sovereignty  of  each 
new  State,  and  limited  itself  to  the  establish- 
ing a  federation  of  independent  repuUics. 
But  the  Constitution  in  force  —  that  made 
in  1 789  by  Washington,  and  by  the  men  who 
dared  to  restrain  liberty  because  they  were 
sure  that  they  did  not  wish  to  destroy  it,  —  * 
has  substituted  for  this  collection  of  sow^ 

*  TooquevlUe. 
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ognties,  absolntely  independent,  one  people, 
sole  and  entire,  not  centralized  and  uniform 
as  oars,  but  composed  of  different  States,  in- 
temallj  as  externally  restrained  by  strict 
obe^ence  to  certain  obligations,  imposed 
"hf  the  fundamental  compact.    It  was  never 
adinitted  or  foreseen  by  any  one,  that  this 
compact  could  be  broken  at  the  will  of  one 
alone  of  the  contracting  parties.   No  people, 
no  state,  no  community,  could  subsist  if  each 
of  ita  members  should  separate  Yoluntarily 
and    without  provocation   from  the    social 
bodj".    In  admitting  in  all  its  perilous  extent 
the  modem  right,  such  as  has  been  pro- 
claimed on  both  sides  in  the  recent  debate 
upon  the  Roman  question  by  M.  Thiers  and 
M.  Bonber,  that  is  to  say,  —  the  right  to  be 
well  governed,  and  if  one  is  not  so,  the  right, 
to  dutnge  his  government,  —  still  it  must  be 
proved,  that  one  has  been  badly  governed, 
and  10  oppressed  as  to  render  the  rupture  of 
the  social  tie  more  necessary  and  more  legiti- 
mate than  its  preservation.  Without  doubt  the 
aeparation  may  be  as  legitimate  as  the  insur- 
rection but  in  certain  cases  extreme  and  rare. 
la  it  aaimilar  case  presented  by  the  Southern 
Statea?    The  evidence,  the  universal  con- 
■eience  answers.  No,  a  thousand  times  no !  It 
ia  impossible  for  them,  or  for  their  apologists, 
to  produce  any  proof  whatever,  a  single  one, 
of  the  least  aittempt  to  deprive  them  of  their 
independence.     Where   are   their  wrongs, 
their  aorrows,  their   sufFeringi  ?    We  can 
defy  them  to  cite  a  violated  right,  depriva- 
tion of  property,  liberty  restrained,  or  in  the 
leaat  diminished.     Yes,  what  is  it  ?  Is  it  re- 
lijrion  ?  No !  The  press  ?  No !  Society  ?  No  ! 
Elections  ?  No !  Education  ?  No  !  Not  even 
the  property  of  man  by  man,  till   by  three 
jean  of  revolt  and  civil  war,  they  have,  in 
fome  manner,  constrained  the  legitimate  ami 
aorercign  authorities  of  the  Rvpublie  to  de- 
cree abolition.   Nothing;,  absolutely  nothing, 
in  thehutory  of  the  relations  of  theNorth  with 
the  South  rtsembles,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
tboae  violent  and  oppressive  measures  against 
the  liberty  of  faith,  of  prayer,  of  (Mhication, 
which  constrained  the  seven  Citholie  Swiss 
cantons  to  form  twenty  years  since,  the  Son- 
dertntnd  lo  unjustly,  so  basely,  so  miserably 
emahed  in  1847.     Nothing,  absolutely  noth- 
ing, has  furnished  them  the  shadow  of  a  prc- 
to  break  the  federal  bond,  and  to  refuse 


to  obey  in  certain  extreme  cases,  but  even  to 
acknowledge  them  as  legally  constituted 
powers. 

We  have  had  occasion,  a  thousand  times, 
for  saying  that  we  must  be  cautious  not  to 
compare  the  States  which  compose  the 
Union  with  our  present  or  even  with  our 
ancient  provinces.  Each  of  these  States 
has,  and  ought  to  have,  an  executive  power 
and  two  elective  chambers,  a  magistracy, 
tribunals,  its  own  laws,  a  police,  adminis- 
tration of  its  own  finances ;  finally,  a  consti- 
tution voted  for  and  sanctioned  by  the 
people  of  each  State.  This  it  is  that  con- 
stitutes the  true  foundation  of  American 
liberty.  Now,  have  all  these  fundamental 
principles  been  respected  by  all  the  South- 
em  States  up  to  the  time  the  war  broke  out  ? 
Ic  is  impossible  absolutely  to  deny  it.  The 
Northern  States  have  never  attempted,  nor 
endeavoured  to  attempt,  the  least  encroach- 
ment upon  the  legislative  independence  of 
the  Southern  States,  even  in  regard  to  tlav- 
eryj  till  war  had  been  declared  in  the 
South. 

But  outside  of  this  local,  and  as  we  may  say 

personal,  sovereignty  of  each  State,  there  is, 

according  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

I  States  a  general  sovereignty,  personified  in 

the  President,  the  Senate,  and  the  House  of' 

representatives  which   have  their  seat    at 

Washington.    The  people  of  the  North,  have 

'  they  exercised  this  general  sovereignty  to- 

'  the  detriment  of  the  interests  of  the  South  ? 

No,  and  for  a  reason  very  plain ;  because,  till 

:  1861  the  Presidi-nt  of  the  United  Statea, 

and  the  majority  of  the  two  chambers,  have 

always  belonged  to  the   South.    When  in 

1801,  the  majority  passed  over  to  the  North, 

!  di<l  the  North  use  or  abuse  it  against  the 

South  ?     Again,  no ;  and,  had  it  wished  it, 

it  would  not  have  been  able  to  do  so,  since 

'  the  South  i)revented,  it  before   the  North 

I  could  seize  the  power,  by  beginning    the 

!  war. 

Let  us  resume  once  more,  in  a  few  worda, 

the  true  state  of  this  question  so  singularly 

misunderstood   or  unknown.     The  men  of 

the  South,  wishing  at  any  price,  not  only  to 

,  maintain,  but  to   propagate  slavery,  have 

'  succeeded,  with  the   co-operation    of  their 

'  friends,  the  Democrats  of  the  North,  in  secur- 

ing,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  the  majoi^ 
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ity  in  the  federal  legislature,  and  the  choice 
of  the  quadrennial  President  of  the  Repub- 
lic.    The  day  in  which,  ybr  the  first  time,  by 
means  the  most  legal  and  most  regular,  by  a 
movement  of  public  opinion  purely  moral, 
the  majority  elected  of  the  representatives 
of  the  people  and  the  presidential   electors 
escaped  from  them,  on  that  day  they  broke 
the  federal  compact,  and  raised  the  stand- 
ard of  revolt.    They  revolted  because  they 
knew  that  they  were  no  longer  masters ;  and 
they  are  no  longer  regarded  as  masters,  be- 
cause they  foresaw  that  perhaps  the  author- 
ities created  by  the  new  electors  would  modi- 
fy, not  the  property  in  slaves  in  the  slave 
States,  but  the  laws  which  authorize  the 
the  pursuit  of  slaves  in  the  free  States,     So 
long  as  they  had,  with  the  complicity  of  the 
Democrats  of  the  North,  the  majority  in  Con- 
ges8,  and  the  Presidents,  upon   their  side, 
they  found  that  the  Union  was  invulnerable. 
When  the  tide  of  opinion  has  turned  against 
them ;  when  they  understood  that  the  North 
could   no  longer    consent    to  remain  the 
accomplice  and  the  instrument  of  slavery ; 
when,  for  the  first  time,  they  saw  the  legal 
majority  pass  over  to  the  side  of  the  repub- 
licans or  of  the  abolitionists,  —  then,  but  not 
till  then,  they  declared  the  Union  impossible, 
and  they  took  up  arms  to  destroy  it.     It  is 
precisely  as  if  the  French  socialists  had 
drawn  the  sword  in  1848.  after  the  election 
•of  Prince  Louis  Bonaparte  to  the  Presiden- 
cy, or  in  1849,  after  the  elections  of  the  le- 
gislative assembly.    It  is  also  precisely  what 
those  wished  to  do  who  were  in  the  Conser- 
vatoire of  the  arts  and  trades,  June  15th, 
1849.     We  know   what  France   and   the 
world  have  thought  of  that  enterprise,  of 
which  the  authors  were  the  first  victims,  and 
'had  the  sympathy  of  no  one.     Let  ns  dis- 
miss, then,  the  argument  drawn  from  the 
ipretendcd  zeal  of   the   South,  against  the 
despotism  of  centralization. 

Xet  us  send  it,  then,  to  join  that  argument 
which  pretends  to  make  slavery  a  question 
foreign  to  the  origin  of  the  war.  Let  them 
both  be  engulfed  in  that  limbo  where 
•sleep,  buried  forever,  useless  falsehoods  and 
exploded  sophisms. 

IV. 

The   most  irritating   circumstance    con- 
•neucted  with  these  sophisms   is,  especially, 


to  see  them  repeated  and  propagated  by 
the  English,  with  a  bitterness  that  the  yio- 
tory  of  the  North  must  certainly  aUaj,  bat 
which  has  done  injury  to  their  good  sense 
as  well  as  their  conscience  and  their  nation- 
al honor.  No  where,  it  is  well  known,  has 
the  cause  of  the  North  excited  a  deeper, 
more  universal,  more  sust^uoed  enmitj. 
We  ask  ourselves  by  what  malice  of  deposed 
sovereigns,  by  what  prejudice  of  caste,  or  by 
what  family  enmity  they  have  so  far  forgoi- 
ten  their  own  antecedents,  their  traditions 
the  most  inveterate,  good  or  bad.  With 
what  face  can  those  who  struggled  with  all 
their  might  against  the  colonial  insurrec- 
tion which  transformed  their  provinces  into 
sovereign  States ;  those  who  repressed,  with 
an  inexcusable  cruelty,  the  insurrections  of 
Ireland  in  1798,  and  with  an  exceesiTe 
though  legitimate  severity,  the  reroH  of  the 
Sepoys  in  1858 ;  with  what  face  can  thej  re- 
proach their  American  cousins,  for  the  en- 
ergy of  the  means  employed  against  the 
insurgents  of  the  South,  and  even  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  war,  sustained  by  the  consti- 
tuted powers  of  the  Republic  against  ths 
aggression  of  the  confederates  ?  But  especial- 
ly those,  the  abolitionists  par  exceUence; 
those  whose  susceptibility  upon  the  queftion 
of  the  slave-trade  has  given  birth  to  the  right 
of  search  and  so  many  other  complicatioiis, 
with  us  and  all  other  maritime  nations; 
those  who  have  given,  with  a  disinterested- 
ness unheard  of,  the  first  signal  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  black  race,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  own  Antilles,  how  dare 
they  to  disown  their  own  glory,  bjr  to^ 
pecting,  by  denouncing,  by  decrying  the 
motives  which  have  guided  the  American 
abolitionists  ?  Why  did  they  not  perceiTe 
that  they  exposed  themselves  to  giving  an 
excuse  to  the  numerous  detractors  who  have 
accused  them  of  having  undertaken  the 
work  of  emancipation  only  for  gain,  and  to 
have  renounced  it  as  soon  as  the  calculation 
failed  ?  It  is  one  of  those  sad  mysteries  that 
the  history  of  the  greatest  nations  eome- 
times  presents,  and  before  which  pattmtff 
as  its  contemporaries,  stands  amased.  Let 
us  hope,  that,  in  this  respect,  it  is  onl/a 
momentary  aberration  of  mind ;  and  let  m 
recall  to  them  that  beautiful  page  of  their 
own  history,  so  well  written  by  one  of  thoM 
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Americans  whom  they  calumniate.  "  Other 
nations,"  said  Channing  "  have  won  imper- 
ishable honors  hj  heroic  struggles  for  their 
own  rights."  Bnt  there  was  wanting  the 
example  of  a  nation  espousing,  with  disin- 
terestedness, and  amidst  great  obstacles,  the 
rights  of  others ;  the  rights  of  those  who  had 
no  claim  bnt  that  of  a  common  humanity ; 
the  rights  of  the  most  fallen  of  the  race. 
Great  Britain,  loaded  with  an  unprecedent- 
ed debt  and  with  a  grinding  taxation, 
contracted  a  new  debt  of  a  hundred  mil- 
lion  dollars,  to  give  freedom,  not  to  Eng- 
lishmen, bat  to  the  degraded  African.  This 
was  not  an  act  of  policy,  not  a  work  of 
statesmen.  Parliament  but  registered  the 
edict  of  the  people. 

The  English  nation,  with  one  heart  and 
one  voice,  under  a  strong  Christian  impulse, 
and  without  distinction  of  rank,  sex,  party, 
or  religious  names,  decreed  freedom  to  the 
■lave.  I  know  not  that  history  records  a 
national  act  so  disinterested,  so  sublime. 
In  the  progress  of  ages,  England's  naval 
triumphs  will  shrink  into  a  more  and  more 
narrow  space  in  the  records  of  our  race. 
Tins  moral  triumph  will  fill  a  broader, 
brighter  page."  * 

Yet  if  the  cause  of  the  ¥orth  and  the 
emancipation  of  America,  has  met  with  ad- 
Tersaries,  only  amongst  the  controlling 
classes  of  England,  in  the  country  of  Burke 
and  of  Wilberforce,  we  must  admit  that  it 
has  always  been  openly  and  energetically 
tostuned  by  some  of  its  orators,  and  by 
the  most  prominent  of  its  ])olitical  men,  and 
in  the  first  rank  by  Messrs.  Cobdt>n  and 
Bright,  t  We  ought  especially  to  acknowl- 
edge that  the  working  population  of  Lan- 
cashire, and  other  great  centres  of  indui- 
ti7i  have  manifested  lively  and  persevering 
aympathy  for  American  abolitionists. 

Now  these  populations  arc  precisely  those 
which  had  the  most  to  suffer  from  the  effects 
of  the  war,  which,  whilst   it  lasted  in  the 


•  Letter  to  3Ir.  Clay  upon  the*  annc^xntion  of  Tex- 
as, Aug.  Int.  1837,  cited  by  Mr.  Cochin.    Ji.  11.  40. 

t  We  notice  alno  the  wr[tin}?s  of  an  eloquent  Pro- 
ftsior  of  Oxford.  Mr.  Goldwln  Smith,  in  faror  of 
tha  North,  and  Gupecially  the  protest  of  Mr.  Henry 
Wllberforoe,  who,  as  a  true  Christian  and  a  worthy 
•OB  of  his  glorious  fatlicr,  lias  remained  faitlifui  tu 
the  food  cause.—  See  "  The  Weekly  Catholic  Be^ds- 
ter,"  Mar  I3tb,  18G5. 


United  States,  has  interrupted  the  raising 
of  cotton. 

Nothing  could  be  more  admirable  than 
the  attitude  of  the  English  operatives  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  this  crisis,  so  fatal  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  English  manufactories, 
and  which  has  not  yet  ceased.  The  labor 
of  the  blacks  in  the  United  States  gave  to 
them  bread,  by  producing  the  raw  material 
for  the  business  which  enabled  them  to  live. 
They  have  never  thought,  never  maintained, 
as  certain  publicists  and  certain  preachers 
have,  that  the  negroes  were  destined  by 
Providence  to  be  always  slaves,  in  order 
to  be  the  purveyors  of  European  industry. 
Until  the  equilibrium  had  been  re-establish- 
ed by  the  introduction  of  the  culture  of 
cotton  in  Egypt,  by  which  she  has  enfran- 
chised and  enriched  the  Fellahs,  and  in 
Southern  Italy,  where  it  has  served,  in  a 
manner  so  strangely  unforeseen,  the  interests 
of  Italian  unity ;  the  crisis  produced  by  the 
interruption  of  commerce  between  the 
Southern  States  and  European  ports  has 
been  the  most  cruel,  perhaps,  of  any  that 
has  afflicted  European  industry.  The  Eng- 
lish workmen  have  supported  this  crisis, 
which  still  continues,  with  the  most  mag- 
nanimous patience.  They  have  suffered 
the  last  extremity  of  hunger,  without  the 
occurrence  of  any  insurrection  or  outbreak, 
to  realize  the  prophecies  of  those  who  had 
speculated  upon  their  distress  in  order  to 
obtain  from  England  the  recognition  of  the 
Southern  States,  and  the  consolidation  of 
slavery.  They  have  suffered  without  a 
murmur,  without  the  necessity  of  any  de- 
monstration of  military  force  in  order  to 
restrain  or  intimidate  them,  without  any  of 
the  public  immunities  being  suspended,  with- 
out the  freedom  of  the  press  or  of  associations 
having  suffered  the  least  restraint, — these 
millions  of  beings,  starving  and  suffering,  have 
preserved  heroic  calmness  and  resignation. 
Forced  inaction,distres8,and  hunger  had  ev- 
ery where  taken  the  place,  in  this  vast  hive  of 
English  spinning-mills,  of  labor,  ease,  the  pro- 
gress of  economy,  and  of  domestic  prosperity. 
The  profusion  of  public  and  industrial  assist- 
ance lavished  by  the  disinterested  sympathy 
of  their  neighbors  and  fellow  countrymen  ♦ 

*  A  subscription  lint,  opened  in  Deoember  1802, 
headed  bv  the  names  or  Ix>rd  Derby  for  12S,0u0 
francs  aud  by  Lord  Edward  Uoward  for  75,000. 
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upon  those  innocent  victims  of  the  Ameri- 
can war,  seemed  only  a  drop  of  water  in 
the  ocean  of  this  distress.  And  yet,  not 
only  no  disturbance,  no  public  agitation, 
.broke  out ;  but,'in  the  numerous  meetings  and 
the  different  publications  which  have  alluded 
to  this  cruel  and  so  prolonged  crisis,  no 
symptom  of  irritation  was  manifested  against 
the  higher  classes,  against  the  government 
of  the  country.  Enlightened  by  a  good 
sense  which  shows  the  incontestible  pro- 
gress obtained  by  the  diffusion  of  primary 
instruction  since  the  bloody  riots  of  1819,  the 
operatives  of  the  English  districts  which 
costitute  the  largest  industrial  centre  of 
the  world,  have  readily  understood  that 
they  had  not  to  impute  the  calamity  of 
which  they  were  victims,  either  to  the 
queen,  or  to  the  aristocracy,  or  to  the  min- 
istry, or  to  the  Parliament,  or  to  any  one 
whatever  in  England ;  but  truly  to  a  great 
historic  crisis,  of  which  the  consequences 
would  be  favorable  to  Christianity  and  to 
humanity.  They  have  remained  not  only 
docile  to  the  counsels  of  reason  and  of 
patriotism  in  their  attitude,  as  respects  the 
authorities  and  other  classes  of  their  coun- 
try, but  immovably  faithful  in  their 
manifestations,  and  in  their  petitions  to 
Parliament,  in  their  sympathies  for  the 
Northern  States,  which  represented,  in  their 
eyes,  the  cause  of  justice  and  of  liberty. 
They  have  thus  given  the  best  proof  of 
their  aptitude  to  public  life  as  well  as  to 
the  political  rights  which  they  cannot  fail 
to  obtain,  and  which  we  ought  to  wish  for 
them,  whilst  we  wish  also  that  the  regular 
and  peaceful  admission  of  the  masses  to 
the  electoral  suffrage  may  operate,  with 
the  necessary  guaranties,  to  prevent  intelli- 
gence and  liberty  from  being  crushed  by  the 
abusive  preponderance  of  numbers. 

V. 

Let  us  resume  and  conclude.  We  con- 
sider that  the  victory  of  the  North  is  an 
event  as  happy  as  it  is  glorious,  and  we 
hope  we  have  proved  it.  But,  if  we  have 
not  succeeded,  not  one  of  our  readers  will 
deny  that  this  has  been  the  most  important 
event  of  the  present  age,  and  one  whose 
consequences  are  the  most  vital  to  the  whole 
world. 


The  American  federation  is  henceforth 
restored  to  the  first  rank  amongst  the  great 
powers  of  the  world.  In  the  future,  all 
eyes  will  be  turned  towards  her ;  ail  hearts 
will  be  agitated  by  the  destiny  which  is  re- 
served for  her ;  all  minds  will  be  illuminated 
by  the  light  of  her  future ;  for  this  fiitore 
will  be  more  or  less  ours,  and  her  des- 
tiny will,  perhaps,  decide  ours. 

Every  thing  which  has  occurred  in  Ameri- 
ca, from  all  which  is  to  follow  in  the  future, 
grave  teachings  will  result  for  us,  lessons  of 
which  it  is  indispensable  to  keep  an  ac- 
count ;  for,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  we  belong 
to  a  society  irrevocably  democratic,  and 
democratic  societies  resemble  one  another 
still  more  than  monarchical  or  aristocratic 
societies.  It  is  true  that  there  are  still  great 
differences  between  all  epochs :  it  is  true 
especially,  thank  God,  that  the  people  as  indi- 
viduals preserve,  under  all  regimes  their 
free  will,  and  remain  responsible  for  their 
destiny. 

To  know  how  to  make  use  of  this  freedom 
of  opinion,  in  the  midst  of  an  impetuous  cur- 
rent, and  in  appearance  irresistible  tenden- 
cies of  the  times,  —  this  is  the  great  problem. 
In  order  to  resolve  it,  it  is  especially  neces- 
sary to  take  account  of  these  tendencies, 
either  to  combat  them,  to  follow  them  or 
to  direct  them,  according  to  the  laws  of  con- 
science. The  question  then  is,  in  the  study 
of  contemporaneous  events,  not  of  prefer- 
ences, but  of  teachings.  We  are  not  at 
liberty  to  choose,  here  below,  between  the 
things  which  please  or  displease,  bat  be- 
tween the  things  which  are.  I  am  not  hare 
reasoning  with  those  who  have  not  jet 
ceased  to  mourn  for  the  political  past  of 
the  ancient  world,  those  who  dream  still  of 
a  theocratic,  monarchical,  or  aristocratic  re- 
construction of  modern  society.  I  under- 
stand all  the  regrets ;  I  share  more  than  one 
of  them ;  I  honor  many  of  them,  amongst 
those  that  I  do  not  share  ;  I  have  as  mach  as 
any  one  the  religion,  perhaps  even  the  su- 
perstition, of  the  past ;  but  reserving  to  my 
self  the  faculty  of  distinguishing  the  past 
from  the  future,  as  death  from  life,  I  diall 
never  triumph  over  the  ruin  of  any  thing 
except  of  falsehood  and  of  evil,  which  I  hsre 
not  yet  bad  an  opportunity  to  behold.  After 
that  avowal,  I  mean  to  offend  no  onei  onlj 
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to  express  what  is  commonplace,  almost 
triTial,  because  so  evident,  in  proving  that 
the  modern  world  has  fallen  to  the  share  of 
democracy,  and  that  it  has  to  choose  only 
between  two  forms  of  democracy,  and  two 
forms  which  differ  as  much  as  night  and 
day — between  the  disciplined  denrocracy, 
authorative,  more  or  less  incarnate,  in  one 
all  powerful ;  and  liberal  democracy,  in 
which  all  powers  are  balanced  and  con- 
trolled by  unlimited  public  opinion  and  in- 
dWidnal  liberty.  In  other  words,  between 
CflBsarean  democracy  and  American  de- 
mocracy. We  do  not  wish  for  either  :  we 
would  prefer  something  else.  Let  us  be 
understood. 

THE  FASTIDIOUS   ARE  UXIIAPPY. 

But  that  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be- 
come blind  and  powerless.  Still  then,  a 
choice  must  be  made  ;  and  we  can  choose 
only  between  these  two  conditions.  All  the 
rest  is  only  the  Utopian  fancies  or  archaeolo- 
gical regrets,  infinitely  respectable  perhaps 
but  perfectly  barren.  It  is  well  known,  my 
choice  is  made,  and  in  the  same  manner  as 
those  to  whom  I  would  speak. 

It  is  to  those,  then,  that  I  show,  with  happi- 
ness and  pride,  the  struggle  which  America 
has  just  passed  through,  and  the  victory 
which  she  has  achieved  (if  this  victory  re- 
mains pure),  as  a  pledge  of  confidence  and 
of  hope.  The  civil  war  could  make  of  the 
American  democracy  a  Caosarean  and  mili- 
tary democracy.  Now,  it  is  the  contrary 
which  has  occurred.  It  is  still  a  liberal  and 
Christian  democracy.  It  is  the  first  great 
fhct,  which,  in  the  annals  of  modern  democ- 
racy, without  reservation,  strengthens  and 
consoles,  the  first  which  is  worthy  to  inspire 
confidence  in  its  future,  limited  confidence, 
humble  and  modest,  as  all  human  confidence 
should  be,  but  an  intrepid  and  severe  self-re- 
liance, as  that  of  free  hearts  and  honest  con- 
sciences ought  to  be.  America  has  just 
shown,  for  the  first  time  since  the  beginning 
of  the  world,  that  liberty  can  co-exist  in  a 
deniocracy  with  war,  and  moreover  with  an 
extent  of  country  almost  unequalled.  This 
simultaneous  existence  is  always  full  of  per- 
ils and  shoals ;  but  now  it  is  possible,  it  is 
real :  it  passes,  for  the  time  being,  from  the 
region  of  problems  into  that  of  facts.    The 


American  democracy  has  beliefs  and  morals. 
Christian  beliefs,  and  manly  and  pure  mor- 
als :  it  is,  in  that  respect,  very  superior  to 
most  of  the  Europeon  communities.  It  pro- 
fesses and  practises  respect  for  religious 
faith,  and  respect  for  woman,  but,  above  all, 
practises  and  guards  liberty  to  a  degree 
that  no  nation,  except  England,  has  been 
able  to  attain,  —  liberty  without  restriction 
and  without  inconsistency  ;  all  liberty,  that 
is  to  say,  domestic  liberty,  no  less  than  po- 
litical liberty;  civil  liberty  by  the  side  of 
religious  liberty;  to  devise  property;  with 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  the  liberty  of  associa- 
tion and  of  education,  with  the  liberty  of 
speech.  Notwithstanding  the  rudeness  of 
its  manners,  and  a  "want  of  moral  sense 
which  manifests  itself  since  the  death  of 
Washington,  it  despises  or  ignores  odious 
and  foolish  trammels,  the  hateful  and  jeal- 
ous restrictions  which  our  French  democrats 
associate  with  their  strange  liberalism.  * 

Besides  it  comes  nearer  than  any  other 
contemporary  society,  to  the  end  that  all  hu- 
man society  ought  to  propose  to  itself ;  it 
offers  and  secures  to  all  the  members  of  a 
community  an  active  participation  in  the 
fruits  and  advantages  of  social  union.  The 
new  President,  Johnson, has  frankly  set  forth, 
in  his  first  address,  the  fundamental  doc- 
trine of  a  free  and  Christian  country :    '*  I 

*  I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  recalling 
here  the  beautiful  passage,  so  appropriate,  in  which 
my  younger  associate  and  Triond,  M.  Prevost,  Par- 
adol  has  so  well  characterised  tlie  radical  infirmity 
of  the  French  democracy  :  — 

Giboyer  declares  himself  a  democrat,  and  to  such 
a  democracy  that  he  wishes  to  subject  all  the  world. 
Be  it  so  I  and  yet  what  democracy  ?  It  is  that  which 
can  accept  every  yoke,  except  Hie  light  yoke  of  the 
Lord  ?  Resisting  Go<l,  and  yielding  to  every  thing 
else  ?  This  democracy,  what  docs  it  wish  and  what 
does  it  Intend  ?  bhall  we  live  under  its  standard  as 
free  citizens  or  as  enslaved  subjects  ?  Does  it  realize 
that  it  is  not  for  its  Interest,  or  conformable  to  Jus- 
tice, to  be  at  etemid  war  witli  religion,  and  to  en- 
venom, by  constant  outrages,  a  misunderstanding 
already  so  fatal.  In  order  that  religion  should  be 
free,  in  a  Tree  state,  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  its  vol- 
untary consent  ;  and  to  impose  upon  religion  even 
freedom  without  its  assent  has  not  been  possible  for 
any  one  ;  that  religion  teaches,  after  all,  better  than 
human  wisdom  has  even  done,  how  to  sacrifice  itself, 
to  resign  itself,  to  wait  and  not  to  envy  the  pros- 
perity of  a  neighbor,  to  turn  fW)m  it  by  a  higher  hope. 
And  it  is  the  virtues  which  democracies  truly  could 
not  dispen!*e  with  ;  since  man  whom,  brutal  force 
would  bind  less  closely,  should,  if  possible,  be  re- 
strained by  hia  own  heart. 
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believe  that  government  was  made  for  man, 
and  not  man  for  the  government."  In  other 
terms,  society  is  made  for  man,  and  not 
man  for  society  or  for  the  State.  It  has 
thus  established  the  sovereign  distinction 
which  separates  liberty  from  absolute  pow- 
er.'ChrirtiaD  right  from  pagan  right,  Ro- 
man  right  from  the  slaveholder's  right.  Cer- 
tainly neither  misery  nor  immorality  are 
unknown  in  the  great  Republic.  The  poison 
of  slavery,  with  which  it  has  too  long  been 
infected ;  the  scum  which  European  emigra- 
tion brings  to  it,  by  which  it  recruits  itself; 
the  dangers  and  infirmities  incident  to  all 
democracy,  aggravated  by  the  savage  rude- 
ness of  certain  social  customs, — all  this  shakes 
and  threatens  it,  but  does  not  prevent  it 
from  giving  to  public  order  and  to  property 
a  security,  if  not  complete  and  perfect,  at 
least  sufficient,  and  of  which  the  superficial 
vacillations  are  a  thousand  times  preferable 
to  the  enervation  and  corrupting  peace  of 
despotism.  Certainly  we  shall  never  see  in 
the  United  States,  nor  in  the  countries 
which  follow  in  the  same  path,  the  luxurious 
and  effeminate  life  of  the  ancient  people  of 
the  East,  or  of  Southern  Europe  in  the  18th 
century.  There  will  be  troubles,  disturban- 
ces, burdens,  dangers,  for  all  and  each.  This 
action,  and  this  censure  on  all  the  world, 
which  constitutes  the  true  life  and  the  only 
useful  discipline  of  a  free  people,  carries 
with  it  many  cares  and  sometimes  a  thou- 
sand perils.  "  The  gods  "  says  Montes- 
quieu by  the  mouth  of  Sylla, "  the  gods,  who 
have  given  to  most  men  a  base  ambition, 
have  attached  to  liberty  almost  as  many  mis- 
fortunes as  to  servitude.  But,  whatever  the 
price  of  this  noble  liberty,  we  must  pay  it 
to  the  gods." 

America  teaches  us  how  we  can  be  cured 
of  this  base  ambition,  without  renouncing  any 
of  the  principles,  any  of  the  conquests,  of 
Christian  civilization.  What  wounds  and  dis- 
quiets us  the  most, — we  Europeans  who  study 
America  with  the  desire  of  reading  there  the 
secret  of  our  future, — is  the  system,  or  rather 
the  popular  instinct,  which  drives  from  pow- 
er, and  oflen  from  public  life,  the  most  emi- 
nent for  talent,  for  character,  and  for  servi- 
ces rendered.  It  is  assuredly  a  very  great 
evil  that  this  legal  and  gradual  ostracism  of 
the  United  States  has  become  almost  a  cus- 


tom. But  I  am  told  that  this  result  is  net 
absolutely  unknown  in  certain  countries 
which  have  nothing  in  common  with  Ameri- 
can liberty,  and  where  these  victims  of  os- 
tracism have  not  even  the  resource  of  pe- 
riodici|(  and  constitutional  changes,  still  less 
the  defensive  and  offensive  weapons  which 
guarantee  to  each  citizen  of  the  United 
States  the  unlimited  liberty  of  all.  Even 
under  ancient  royalty  has  not  Saint  Simon 
pointed  out  to  us  the  delights  of  self-sacri- 
fice and  the  special  graces  of  obscurity  and 
of  abnegation  in  the  eyes  of  the  master  ? 
And,  after  all,  is  it  necessary  to  despair  of 
the  world  because  of  this  phenomenon  of  the 
abasement  or  even  the  exclusion  of  the  opu- 
lent, or  the  higher  classes,  as  seen  every- 
where except  in  England  sometimes,  as  for- 
merly, by  their  own  fault ;  and  then  again,  in 
our  time  especially,  without  any  grave  re- 
proaches to  be  brought  against  them.  That 
is  sad,  that  is  painful,  that  is  unjust ;  but  it  is 
too  general  not  to  be  a  historic  law,  and 
the  results  of  this  new  law  are  not  always 
or  everywhere  divested  of  grandeur.  Amer- 
ica astonishes  the  world  by  placing  at  the 
head  of  a  nation  of  thirty  million  of  men, 
those  who  come  from  the  lowest  ranks  of  sode- 
ty,  by  trusting  to  these  obscure  and  inezpe* 
rienced  men,  armies  of  a  million  of  sol^efs 
who  at  the  termination  of  the  war  return  to 
their  homes,  without  any  one  being  appre- 
hensive of  danger  to  liberty,  or  taking  any 
preventive  against  it.  A  man  who  has  been 
at  first  a  wood-cutter,  then  a  rail-splitter, 
then  a  boatman,  then  a  lawyer,  bepomes 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  diredi 
in  this  capacity  a  war  more  formidable,  and 
above  all  more  legitimate,  than  all  the  wan 
of  Napoleon.  A  horrible  crime  deprived 
him  of  life,  and  immediately,  one  fbrmerlj 
a  tailor's  apprentice  takes  his  place,  witV 
out  a  shadow  of  disorder,  or  a  protestation, 
disturbing  the  national  mourning.  Tliat 
is  strange  and  new ;  but  what  is  there  in  it 
unfortunate  or  alarming  ?  For  my  part  I  see 
in  it  a  historic  and  social  transformation,  m 
remarkable  and  less  stormy  than  that  wki^ 
substituted  throughout  the  West  the  Clovii 
and  Alarics,  for  the  vile  prefects  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire. 

These  workmen,  now  chieft  of  a  groel 
people  are  a  hundred  times  leas  repognaal 
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fo  nie  tlian  the  Cfesars  with  their  freedmen 

Aa<^  their  faTourites ;  I  see  with  tender  ad- 

tion  these  laborers  metamorphosed  into 

intates:  not  at  all  intoxicated  with  their 

ration.     They  remained  calm,  mild,  and 

nble.    Nothing  in  them  which  resembles 

popular  tyrants  of  former  times,  nor 

pretenders,  sent  by  Proridence,  who 

m  by  the  yiolation  of  laws,  like  Cssar, 

ended  with  madness,  like  Alexander  and 

poleon.* 

it  repose  and  what  relief  to  feel  one*8- 

in  presence  of  honest  people,  simple  and 

thful,  whose  power,  sustained  and  con- 

^^^■"-^lled,  although  immense,  —  does  not  turn 

head,  or  pervert  the  heart.   Where  shall 

find  tme  greatness  if  it  is  not  in  these 

sbeian  souls,  who,  disciplined  by  responsi- 

'ity  and  purified  by  adversity,  appear  to 

greater  with  iheir  situation,  and  to 

\  .^^iie  politics  even  to  the  heights  of  moral 

However  gloomy  and  sad  may  be  her  fu- 
and  should  she    perish    to-morrow, 
^^iried  in  her  triumphs,  America  will  have 
less  bequeathed  to  the  friends  of  liberty, 
^ ^mortal  hope.   Numerous  and  severe  as  our 
^^n  mistakes  have  been,  and  however  legiti- 
^'^Mle  <rar  apprehensions  may  have  been,  she 
^aa  given  us  something  to  believe  in  and  to 
«^ope  for,  for  ages  to  come,  in  the  ideal  which 
^ti  the  last  century  drew  our  fathers  to  her 
Standard,  —  an  ideal  from  which  they  have 
Omde  the  only  true  programme  of  1 789,  and 
'^rhich  can  alone  form  a  tie  between  the  sons 
of  the  conquerors,  and  the  sons  of  the  vie- 
'^ima  of  the  French  Revolution.      For  this 
^^Mon  I  have  not  feared  to  say,  that,  at  the 
^nresent  time,  the  American  people,  coming 
oat  victorious  and  pure  from  so  formidable 
9n   ordeal,  should  take  rank   amon<rst  the 
dit  nations  in  the  earth,  which  is  far  from 
vaying  that  it  is  irreproachable.     It  has  not 
^en  BO  in  the  past :  nothing  assures  us  that 
it  will  be  so  in  the  future.   With  all  the  vir- 
"toes  and  all  the  great  qualities  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  we  find  mingled  only  too  much 
extravagance  and  gross  defects,  cynical  and 
cruel  selfishness  and  brutal  instincts.      The 

*  Let  ut  recall,  how  M.  Thiers,  our  illuttrioui 
snd  naticneU  historian,  hus  shown,  at  the  close  of 
hit  ffreat  work,  the  madness  which  the  exercise  of 
narattrained  power  hod  siibHtituted  In  the  mind  of 
Kapoleon  for  the  wisdom  o<  his  early  years. 


very  moment  has  arrived  when  these  vioes 
and  these  faults  will  menace  it  more  thaa 
ever.  The  blindness  of  gratified  pride,  the 
confidence  arising  from  triumph,  expose  it 
to  those  vices  of  power,  those  crimes  arising 
from  the  abuse  of  victory,  of  which  democ* 
racies  are  as  susceptible  as  dictatorships.  It 
has  still  much  to  expiate,  for,  during  the  in- 
terval which  has  separated  the  war  of  the 
revolution  from  the  civil  war,  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  has  too  strongly 
resembled  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Romans 
or  of  the  English ;  it  has  been  selfish  ini- 
quitous, violent,  even  brutal,  and  charac- 
terized by  unscmptdousness.  Mexico  on 
one  side,  on  the  other  native  and  independ- 
ent races  have  been  familiar  with  all  the 
cruel  consequences  of  the  preponderance  of 
a  race  eager  for  gain  and  bom  for  conquest. 
She  has  now  arrived  at  the  decisive  hour  of 
her  interior  life ;  it  must  be  seen  whether 
the  American  people,  as  the  Roman  people 
in  the  time  of  Publicola  and  Cincinnatus 
possess  the  spirit  of  conciliation,  which 
causes  republics  to  endure ;  or  if,  like  the 
contemporaries  of  the  Gracchi,  they  wish  to 
open  the  door  which  leads  to  proscription! 
and  to  dictatorship^  There  is  every  reason 
to  hope,  that,  in  the  first  rejoicings  over  vic- 
tory, the  republican  majority  will  show  it- 
self as  generous  as  it  has  been  resolute,  ac- 
cording to  the  beautiful  words  of  Lincoln,  in 
his  negotiations  with  the  South,  January 
last,  1864  :  ''  May  it  please  God  that  they 
may  not  have  recourse  afler  the  triumph  to 
the  reprisals  from  which  they  have  been  able 
to  abstain  during  the  fury  of  combat,  and 
which  would  render  inexcusable  the  prompt 
submission  and  the  complete  dispersion  of  the 
conquered  armies."  The  spirit  of  revenge 
would  infuse  into  the  veins  of  the  great  na- 
tion a  poison  more  mortal  and  more  difficult 
to  extirpate  than  that  of  abolished  slavery. 
I  Posthumous  suppressions,  confiscations,  pro- 
I  scriptions  —  after  the  Russian  mode,  against 
the  conquered  and  the  prisoners,  encroach- 
ments upon  local  liberties  or  the  sovereign 
independence  of  the  States,  would  excite 
universal  indignation,  and  turn  aside  the 
sympathies  of  all  the  liberals  of  Europe 
against  the  transatlantic  emulators  of  Monr»- 
vieff.  To  substitute  centralization  for  liberty, 
under  pretext  of  guaranteeing  the  lattw | 
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would  be  to  condemn  America  for  being  a 
miserable  and  servile  imitator  of  Europe, 
instead  of  being  our  guide  and  precursor  in 
the  good  way.  As  for  the  rest,  notwith- 
standing the  violence  of  language,  in  spite 
.of  alarming  symptoms,  we  hope  there  will 
be  nothing  of  the  kind.  Americans  will 
jremembcr,  as  their  defender  Burke  has  said, 
*  that  greatness  of  soul  is  the  wisest  policy, 
and  that  little  souls  never  attain  to  a  great 
empire.  Reconciliation  can  and  ought  to 
be  brought  about  without  humiliation,  and 
consequently  without  difficulty  and  with- 
out delay,  between  parties  that  are  not  sepa- 
rated by  antipathies  national  or  religious,  aris- 
ing from  language  or  belief.  The  occupa- 
tions and  the  benefits  of  peace,  the  immense 
industrial  movement,  commercial  and  agri- 
cultural, that  the  war  could  not  check,*  will 
seal  anew  the  Union  between  the  North  and 
the  South.  But  will  not  the  reconciled 
belligerents  still  display  animosity,  hereafter 
useless  ?  The  military  spirit  so  rapidly  and 
90  wonderfully  developed,  can  it  be  reduced 
and  restrained  within  necessary  limits  ?  From 
these  disbanded  armies,  will  there  not  arise 
troops  of  adventurers  and  fiUibusters,  the 
tenor  and  scourge  of  neighbors?  Alarming 
questions  of  which  we  ardently  desire  the 
pacific  solution.  For  our  ardent  wishes  for 
the  glory  and  the  prosperity  of  the  United 
States  harmonize  with  those  that  every 
friend  of  well-being  ought  to  form  for  the 
consolidation  of  the  new  Anglo-American 
confederation,  in  which  our  brothers  of 
Canada,  brothers  by  race  and  by  religion, 
can  play  a  part  so  useful  and  so  important. 
But  our  solicitude  and  apprehensions 
are  concentred  much  more  upon  the 
internal  state  of  the  great  republic  than 
upon  its  foreign  relations  ;  much  more  upon 
the  dangers  connected  with  all  the  elements 
which  constitute  it  than  upon  the  imme- 
diate consequences  of  the  struggle  which 
has  just  terminated.  May  she  never  forget, 
that  the  origin  of  her  noble  institutions,  of 
her  incomparable  liberty,  of  her  invincible 
energy,  goes  back  to  the  traditional  liberties 


•  The  products  of  all  kinds  gathered  In  the  North- 
ern SUtes  in  1803  were  valued  at  955  million  of  dol- 
lars; and  those  of  the  year  1864,  the  most  critical  of 
the  war,  I.504.million  of  dollars,  —  the  dollar  worth 
5  francs  80  cents. 


and  to  the  Christian  civilization  under  who^e 
shadow  the  insurgent  colonies  of  1775,*  have 
grown  great !  May  she  learn  the  difficult 
secret  of  preserving  her  individual,  as  her 
public  authority,  from  that  subjection  to  the 
omnipotence  of  majorities  which  so  soon 
naturally  leads  the  heart  to  submit  to  the 
absolute  power  of  one  man.  Let  us  desire 
for  her  that  susceptibility  of  the  conscience, 
that  delicacy,  that  chastity  of  honor,  f  which 
are  almost  always  wanting  in  democratic 
communities,  even  when  they  know  how  to 
maintain  freedom.  Let  us  wish,  that  she  may 
escape,  or  rather  resist,  one  of  their,  great- 
est perils,  contempt  for  ideas,  for  study, 
for  intellectual  enjoym^t,  which  the  torpor 
or  the  sleep  of  the  soul  engenders  in  the 
noisy,  and  yet,  "  monotonous,  agitation  of 
local  and  personal  politics.  Let  as  wish 
that  she  may  renounce,  sooner  or  later,  that 
love  of  mediocrity,  that  hatred  of  inherent 
and  legitimate  superiority,  the  natural 
consequence  oftheloveof  equality,  which 
transports  to  the  centre  of  democratic  as- 
semblies, the  spirit  of  courts  and  antecham- 
bers, and  too  often  reproduces  there,  the 
most  degraded  characters  of  despotism,  per- 
fected and  popularized  by  modem  ciril- 
ization.  Let  us  wish  for  her  that  uni- 
versal suffrage  be  more  invested  with  all 
the  elective  Amotions,  not  condemning  the 
enlightened  and  superior  classes  to  that  dis- 
couragement, to  that  political  apathy,  which 
ends  in  excluding  them  in  fact  if  not  by 
right,  from  publiq  life.  J 

But  especiaUy  that  nothing  ever  may  lead 
the  Americans  to  weaken  the  federative 
principle  which  has  hitherto  constituted 
their  greatness  and  their  liberty,  by  pre- 
serving them  from  all  the  rocks  upon  which 
Europe  has  hitherto  been  wrecked.  To 
limit  the  central  government  to  functions 
strictly  necessary  by  scrupulously  respecting 

*  This,  M.  Edouard  Laboulaye,  the  fldthAil  eham* 
pion  of  liberty,  has  clearly  demonstrated  in  the  first 
volume  of  hie  beautiful  history  of  the  United  Stftt«e. 

t  "  That  chastity  of  honor,  which  ftels  a  stain 
like  a  wound,"  —  an  expression  of  Bnrke  in  hit  cele- 
brated portrait  of  3Iarie  Antoinette. 

X  The  last  discourse  of  M.  Lowe,  upon  the  else- 
toral  reform,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  May  8, 1806, 
containing*  excellent  information  upon  the  probnbl  • 
absorption  of  all  intellecftual  or  independent  ele* 
ments  by  uniformity,  and  still  more  by  the  unlwnl- 
ity,  of  the  suffrage  of  the  working  elassei. 
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the  local  liberties  of  the  different  States, 
that  ifl  the  first  duty  and  especially  the  first 
interest  of  American  statesmen.  In  truth, 
ixmnediately  after  an  unjustifiable  rebellion 
and  a  terrible  war  undertaken  in  the  name 
of  an  abusive  and  immoral  interpretation 
of  the '  federal  principle,  of  federal  rights, 
the  temptation  to  lessen  and  to  limit  this 
principle,  to  rush  full  sail  towards  a  cen- 
tralized unity,  would  be  thought  by  many 
to  be  a  grand  achievement ;  but  it  is  only  by 
reiiflting  this  temptation  and  by  preserving 
an  unyielding  fidelity  to  the  national,  lib- 
cnral,  and  federal  tradition  of  the  country, 
that  America  will  remain  worthy  of  her 
glory  and  her  destiny.*  Our  chief  encour- 
agement against  the  dangers  which  menace 
the  republic,  or  by  which  she  could  threaten 
the  world,  is  the  character  of  the  American 
people.  The  nation  which  has  passed 
through  such  fearful  experiences,  without 
giving  itself  a  master,  without  even  think- 

*  The  following  pansage  ftom  a  speech  addressed 
1^  the  new  President  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Johnson,  to  the  Governor  of  Indiana  indicates  it, 
■Ithonsfh  no  such  intention  seems  to  have  come  to 
Ught. 

"  Upon  the  idea  of  destroying  States,  my  position 
has  been  heretofore  well  known ;  and  I  see  no  cause 
to  diange  it  now.  Some  are  satisfied  with  the  idea 
that  Btatet  are  to  be  lost  in  territorial  and  other 
divisions,  are  to  lose  their  character  as  States  ;  but 
their  life-breath  has  been  only  suspended,  and  it  is 
B  high  constitutional  obligation  we  have  to  secure 
each  of  these  States  in  the  possession  and  cnjoy- 
neat  of  a  republican  form  of  government.  A  State 
may  be  in  the  government  with  n  peculiar  institution, 
and  by  the  operation  of  rebellion  lose  that  feature ; 
bat  ft  was  a  State  when  it  went  into  rebellion,  and 
when  It  comes  out  without  the  instituiion  it  is  still 
a  State. 

I  hold  it  an  a  solemn  obligation  in  any  one  of  these 
States  where  the  rebel  armies  have  been  beaten  back 
or  expelled  —  I  care  not  how  small  tlie  number  of 
Union  men,  if  enough  to  man  the  xliip  of  State,  —  I 
hold  It,  I  say,  a  higli  duty  to  protect  and  secure  to 
tliem  a  republican  form  of  government.  Now,  per- 
mit me  to  remark,  that  while  I  have  opposed  disso- 
Intlon  and  diitintegration  on  the  one  hand,  on  the 
other  I  am  equally  opposed  to  consolidation  or  the 
centralisation  of  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few.*' 

It  appears,  from  what  precedes,  tliat  President 
Johnson  conceives  the  ulterior  government  of  the 
Southern  States  ati  the  Athenians  and  Spartans  con- 
celTed  that  of  the  cities  conquered  by  them  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  They  installed  in  tlie  govern- 
ment citizens  of  the  party  who  were  favorable  to 
tiiem.  It  is  perhaps  difficult  that  it  should  be  other- 
wlM,  immediately  after  the  fe«leral  victory.  But  it 
la  desirable  that  this  situation  should  not  be  unne* 
eessariiy  prolonged,  for  that  would  be  oppression 
tod  not  Ubertj.  * 


ing  of  it,  has  evidently  received  from  hea- 
ven a  moral  constitution,  a  political  temper- 
ament, very  different  £rom  that  of  those 
turbulent  and  servile  races  who  were  not 
able  to  protect  themselves  against  their  own 
errors  save  by  precipitating  themselves  from 
revolution  into  servitude,  and  who  have  no 
refuge  and  no  relief  agaiDst  the  disgrace 
and  the  weariness  of  their  domestic  servi- 
tude, except  by  bold  adventures  from  with- 
out. The  best  pledge  given  of  this  national 
temperament  is  the  truly  unique  character 
that  this  nation,  in  the  full  possession  of  free 
wiU  and  of  its  natural  sympathies,  has  given 
twice  consecutively  for  a  chief. 

Everything  has  been  said  upon  Abraham 
Lincoln.  He  has  offered  us,  in  the  midst 
of  the  nineteenth,  century  a  new  example, 
which  is  neither  a  copy  nor  a  counterfeit  of 
the  calm  and  honest  mind  of  Washington. 
His  glory  will  not  be  eclipsed  in  history, 
even  by  that  of  Washington.  He  honors 
humanity  no  less  than  the  country  whose 
destiny  he  directed,  and  for  whose  return 
to  peace  he  prepared  with  such  intelli- 
gent moderation.  His  eulogium  is  every- 
where, and  we  yield  only  to  an  imperial 
appeal  to  conscience  in  associating  our- 
selves with  it.  But  it  concerns  us,  especial- 
ly, obscure  advocates  of  liberty,  of  which 
he  has  been  the  glorious  and  victorious 
champion,  to  engrave  in  our  souls  and  to  im- 
press on  our  own  lives  this  pure  and  noble 
memory,  in  order  to  encourage  us,  to  con- 
sole us,  and  to  engage  us  more  and  more  in 
the  laborious  field  of  action  upon  which  we 
have  voluntarily  entered.  It  is  important 
for  us  to  verify  what  the  study  of  this  career, 
so  short,  but  so  resplendent,  placed  in  clear 
light,  namely:  this  union  of  integrity 
and  kindness,  of  sagacity  and  simplicity, 
of  modesty  and  courage,  which  make  him 
a  type  so  interesting  and  so  rare,  a  type 
that  no  prince,  no  public  man  of  our  age, 
has  equalled  or  surpassed.  This  wood- 
cutter becomes  an  advocate ;  then,  placed 
at  the  head  of  one  of  the  greatest  nations 
of  the  world,  has  displayed  all  the  virtues 
of  the  honest  man,  with  all  the  qualities  of 
the  statesman.  His  head  has  not  been 
turned  any  more  than  his  language  ;  since 
his  accession  to  the  highest  position,  no  one 
has  been  able  to  cite  a  single  word  of  hia, 
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of  menace  or  bravado,  a  single  yindictive 
or  extravagant  expression.  No  hereditary 
or  elective  sovereign  has  spoken  language 
more  dignified  or  more  just ;  no  one  has 
shown  more  calmness  and  good  nature, 
more  perseverance  and  magnanimity. 

**  Let  us  unite"  he  wrote  the  20th  of  last 
February  to  the  Governor  of  Missouri,  in 
order  to  point  out  the  way  to  pacify  this 
State,  recently  submissive  and  yet  cruelly 
agitated,  "  let  us  meet  together  to  look  only 
at  the  future,  without  any  care  for  what  we 
have  to  do,  to  say,  or  to  think  upon  the 
actual  war  or  any  matter  whatever.  Let  us 
agree  one  with  another  not  to  harass  any 
one,  and  to  make  common  cause  against  any 
one  who  shall  persist  in  troubling  his  neigh- 
bor. Then  the  old  friendship  will  spring 
up  f^ain  in  our  hearts,  then  honor  and 
Christian  charity  will  come  to  aid  us." 

Honor  and  Christian  charity  !  Is  it  not 
that,  everywhere,  most  wanting  in  the  acts, 
and  most  wanting  in  the  words,  of  politics  ? 
What  is  there  more  touching  than  to  see 
this  rail-splitter,  this  laborer  of  Illinois,  re- 
calling the  inspirations  and  the  vital  con- 
ditions, at  first  to  his  own  people,  and 
thanks  to  the  prestige  which  has  crowned 
his  death,  to  the  whole  world  which  gath- 
ers attentively  his  least  word,  in  order  to 
increase  the  treasure,  —  too  small,  —  of  the 
moral  lessons  which  the  shepherds  of  the 
people  bequeath  to  posterity  ? 

Let  us  gather  in  our  turn,  and  seek 
especially,  in  those  words,  that  which  bears 
the  character  of  that  Christian  faith  with 
which  he  was  penetrated,  and  which  all  the 
public  men  of  America  profess,  so  simply  and 
BO  naturally.  With  orators  and  generals, 
writers  and  diplomats,  —  and  let  us  soon  add. 
Northerners  and  Southerners  without  dis- 
tinction,— the  thouirht  of  God  is  always  pres- 
ent ;  the  need  of  calling  him  to  witness,  and 
the  duty  of  rendering  to  him  public  homage 
inspires  them  always.  Nothing  more  clear- 
ly demonstrates,  in  contrast  with  our  Eu- 
ropean revolutionists,  that  the  most  earnest 
development  of  ideas,  of  institutions,  and  of 
unbounded  modern  liberty,  has  nothing, 
absolutely  nothing,  incompatible  with  the 
public  profession  of  Christianity,  with  the 
solenm  proclamations  of  evangelical  truth. 

Listen  to  his  farewell  to  his  neighbors  and 


friends  on  leaving  his  plain,  small  dwelling 
at  Springfield,  to  become  fbr  the  first  time 
President  of  the  United  States. 

**  No  one,  not  in  my  position^  can  appre- 
ciate  the  sadness  I  feel  at  this  parting.  1\> 
this  people  I  owe  all  that  I  am.  Here  have 
I  lived  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ; 
here  my  children  were  born,  and  here  one 
of  them  lies  buried.  I  know  not  how  soon 
I  shall  see  you  again.  A  duty  devblTeB 
upon  me,  which  is,  perhapd,  greater  than 
that  which  has  devolved  upon  any  other  man 
since  the  days  of  Washington.  He  never 
would  have  succeeded  except  for  the  aid 
of  Divine  Providence,  upon  which  he  at  all 
times  relied.  I  feel  that  I  cannot  succeed 
without  the  same  Divine  aid  which  sustained 
him,  and  on  the  same  Almighty  Being  I 
place  my  reliance  for  support,  and  I  hope 
you,  my  friends,  will  all  pray  that  I  may  re- 
ceive that  Divine  assistance,  without  which 
I  cannot  succeed,  but  with  which,  success  is 
certain."  Listen  to  him,  in  the  Inaugural 
Address  on  becoming  President,  March  4 
1861:  '*  Intelligence,  patriotism,  Christianity, 
and  a  firm  reliance  on  Him  who  has  never 
yet  forsaken  this  favored  land,  are  still  com- 
petent to  adjust,  in  the  best  way,  all  oar 
present  difficulties." 

After  four  years  had  passed,  and  (bur 
years  of  a  cruel  war  that  he  had  done  every- 
thing to  avoid,  elected  for  a  second  time, 
hear  him  pronounce  March  4,  1865,  the 
wonderful  words  that  we  are  never  weary 
of  repeating :  — 

**  Neither  party  expected  for  the  war  the 
magnitude  or  the  duration  which  it  baa  al- 
ready attained.  Each  looked  for  an  easier 
triumph,  and  a  result  less  fundamental  and 
astounding.  Both  read  the  same  Bible  and 
prayed  to  the  same  Grod,  and  each  invoked  fab 
aid  ap:ainst  the  other.  It  may  seem  strange 
that  any  man  should  dare  to  ask  a  just  God's 
assistance  in  wringing  their  bread  from  the 
sweat  of  another  man,  —  a  slave;  but  let  as 
judge  not  that  we  be  not  judged :  the  prftjT* 
er  of  both  could  not  be  answered  ;  that  of 
neither  has  been  answered  fully,  for  the 
Almighty  has  his  own  purposes.  *  Woe 
unto  the  world  because  of  offences,  for  it 
must  needs  be  that  offences  come ;  hat  woe 
to  that  man  by  whom  the  offence  cometh. 
If  we  shall  suppose  that  American  slaveij 
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«ie  of  tbese  offences,  which  in  the  provi-  Let  us  listen  to  the  last  public  words 

«e  of  God  mutt  needs  come,  but  which)  which  he  uttered,  three  days  before  his  death, 

ing  continued    through  his    appointed  in  a  speech  upon  Louisiana,  April  11 : — 

«,  He  now  wills  to  remove,  and  that  He  **  We  meet  this  evening,  not  in  sorrow, bot 

cs  to  boih  North  and  South  this  terrible  in  gladness  of  heart.    The  evacuation  of 

r  as  the  woe  due  to  those  by  whom  the  Petersburg,  of  Richmond,  and  the  suhi^nder 

oce  comech,  shall  we  discern  therein  of  the  principal  insurgent  army,  give  hopes 

departure  from  those  Divine  attributes,  of  a  righteous  and  a  speedy  peace,  whose 

ich  believers  in  a  living  God  always  ascribe  joyous  expression  cannot  be  restrained.    In 

liim  ?     Fondly  do  we  hope,  fervently  do  the  midst  of  this,  however.  He  from  whom 

pray,  that  this  mighty  scourge  may  soon  all  blessings  flow  must  not  be  forgotten.    A 

away ;  yet  if  God  wills  that  it  continue  call  for  a  national  thanksgiving  is  being 

all  the  wealth  piled  by  the  bondsman's  prepared,  and  will  be  duly  promulgated. 

0  hundred  and  fifly  years*    unrequited  Nor  must  those  whose  harder  part  gives  us 

^  shall  be  sunk,  and  until  every  drop  of  cause  of  rejoicing  be  overlooked.     Their 

^ood  drawn  with  the  lash    shall  be  paid  homes  must  not  be  parcelled  out  with  oth- 

ith  another  drawn  with  the  sword,  as  was  ers.     I  myself  was  near  the  front,  and  had 

three  thousand  years  ago,  so,  still  it  the  pleasure  of*  transmitting  much  of  the 

ost  be  said, '  The  judgments  of  the  Lord  good  news  to  you.    But  no  part  of  the  honor 

true  and  righteous  altogether.'  for  plan  or  execution  is  mine.     To  General 

**  With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  Grant,  his  skilful  ofEcers  and   brave  men, 

all,  with  firmness  in  the  right,  —  as  all  belongs." 

gives  us  to  seethe  right,  —  let  us  strive  We  always  see  in  this  great,  honest  man, 

to  finish  the  work  we  are  in ;  to  bind  up  the  same  humility,  the  same  simplicity,  the 

'^he  nation's  wounds ;  to  care  for  him  who  same  charity.    I  do  not  believe  that  since 

shall  have  borne  t)ic   battle,  and  for  his  Saint  Louis,  any  one  amongst  the  princes 

"^dow  and  orphans ;  to  do  all  which  may  and  the  nobles  has  spoken  a  better  language. 

achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  a  lasting  Let  us  listen  now  to  his  Secretary  of  War, 

peace  among  ourselves  and  with   all  na-  Mr.  Stanton,  announcing  to  the  people  the 

dons."  *  news  of  the  victory  :  — 

'*  Friends  and  fellow-citizens :  In  this  great 

•  We  shall  be  pardoiied  for  quoUng  a  letter  of  M.  j^^^^  ^^  triumph,  my  heart  as  well  as  yours 

Dapftiilouptinspiredbythis  discourse;  first, because  r  i     j                                    j 
tt  allows  thai  we  have  the  honor  of  a^j^reeing  with 

this  great  Bishop,  upon  the   American  question ;  gaged  In  the  wild  speculation  of  trade,  to  the  feet 

then,  because,  except  the  Gazette  of  France,  the  of  (iod ;  it  will  have  raised  above  the  cupidit]r  of 

Jovmalt  which  reproduce  the  mo8t  wlllin^'ly  the  gain  the  great  thought  of  expiation. 

aets  and  the  documents  of  the  Episcopate,  have  not  "  Mr.  Lincoln  expresses  with  a  solemn  and  touch- 

pibllihcd  it.  ing  earnestness  the  sentiments  wliich,  I  am  sure, 

II  «r    w    A                  n  ^'*"  penetrate  the  finest  souli*  of  the  North  as  well 

7.^\^^^^S7^^  COOHIX :                               ^  KM  of  the  South.    What  a  beautiful  day,  when  there 

Mt  Dbar  Friend,-  lou  have  transmitted  to  ,„,  ^  ^„^.r^.  ^  ^^i^n  of  souls  in  tlie  true  and  perfect 

Be  from  Mr.   Bigelow,  Charge  d'AlTaires  of  the  ,j  ,^j  ^^.  ^,,^            , ,    ^^^  ^.,„^t  ^  beautiful  day  al- 

United  States  of  America,  a  copy  of  the  address  de-  ^^.^^     ^.,,^,„  ^j,^  ^^ief,  twice  elected  hy  a  great  peo- 

Uverid  by  President  Lincoln  at  liis  inauguration,  as  p,^^  ,,„,j,  ^  CliriHlian  language,  too  little  known  In 

re-iflected  President,  4th  March  last.  q^^^  Europe  in  the  official  language  of  our  great  af- 

••  I  have  read  this  document  with  the  deepest  re-  f,^,^.  announces  tlie  end  of  slavery,  and  prepares  for 

Uf  lous  emoUon,  with  the  most  sympathetic  admi-  ^,,g  embracing  of  justice  and  mercy,  of  which  the 

ration.    Whatever  may  be  the  vicissitudes  and  the  |,oiy  gcripture  has  spolcen. 

political  complications  of  this  great  American  ques-  <.  |  thank  you  for  Inducing  me  to  read  this  bcautl- 

Uon,  I,  a  Catholic  Bishop, -I  ought  to  desire,- 1  de-  fui  page  of  tiie  history  of  great  men,  and  I  beg  you 

sire,  with  all  the  strength  of  my  lieart,  the  end  ot  a  j^,  exprens  to  Mr.  Bigelow  all  my  sympothy.    If  he 

lamenubledvll  war,  and  peace,  an  acceptable  peace,  ^m  c.,mmunicHte  to  Mr.  Lincoln  my  acknowledg- 

to  all ;  for  this  war  has  caused  much  destruction  and  ^^.^^^  ^  ^j,,  certainly  do  me  honor, 

mourning.    At  the  same  Urae.  it  has  Its  great  side,  u  wholly  yours  in  our  Lord, 

and,  whatever  may  be  the  definite  result,  it  will  at  ^  u  kklix,  BUhop  of  Orleans." 
least  hare  shown  the  astonishing  energy  of  a  great 

people;  it  will  have  struck  with  death  the  odious  This  letter  completes  the  pastoral  letter,  directed 

iBitltation  of  slavery,  that  you  have  so  strongly  and  by  the  same  prelate  against  slavery,  after  the  firat 

■o  eloqaentlj  combated,~IIike  torecallit  to  your  message  of  Lincoln  of  March  7,  lb02,  which  pro- 

knaor ;  It  bait  brought  baiok,  my  dear  friend,  men  en-  poses  immediate  abolition. 
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is  penetrated  with  gratitude  to  Almighty 
Grod  for  his  deliverance  of  this  nation.  Our 
thanks  are  due  to  the  President,  to  the  army 
and  navy,  to  the  great  commanders  by  sea 
and  land,  to  the  gallant  officers  and  men 
who  have  perilled  their  lives  upon  the  bat- 
tlefield and  drenched  the  soil  with  their 
blood.  Henceforth  our  commiseration  and 
our  aid  should  be  given  to  the  wounded,  the 
maimed,  and  the  suffering,  who  bear  the 
marks  of  their  great  sacrifice  in  this  mighty 
struggle.  Let  us  humbly  offer  up  our  thanks 
to  Divine  Providence  for  its  care  over  us, 
and  beseech  it  that  it  will  guide  and 
govern  us  in  our  duties  hereafter,  as  it  has 
carried  us  forward  to  victory  in  the  past ; 
that  it  will  teach  us  how  to  be  humble  in 
the  midst  of  triumph,  how  to  be  just  in  the 
hour  of  victory ;  and  that  it  will  enable  us 
to  secure  the  foundations  of  this  republic, 
soaked  as  they  have  been  in  blood,  so  that 
it  shall  live  forever  and  ever.  Let  us  also 
not  forget  the  laboring  millions  in  other 
lands,  who  in  this  struggle  have  given  us 
their  sympathy,  their  aid,  and  their  prayers; 
and  let  us  bid  them  rejoice  with  us  in  our 
great  triumph.  Then  having  done  this,  let 
us  trust  the  future  to  God,  who  will  guide 
us,  as  heretofore,  according  to  His  own  good 
will." 

Let  us  listen  to  his  improvised  successor, 
Mr.  Johnson,  in  his  inaugural  address :  "  The 
best  energies  of  my  life  have  been  spent  in 
endeavoring  to  establish  and  perpetuate  the 
principles  of  free  government.  The  duties 
of  the  chief  of  the  State  have  become  mine. 
I  will  fulfil  them  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 
The  result  is  with  God." 

Let  us  listen,  upon  the  other  side,  to  his 
rival,  Jefferson  Davis,  the  President  of  the 
rebel  Confederation,  in  his  last  message, 
March  13,  18G5. 

"  Rising  above  all  selfish  considerations, 
rendering  all  our  means  and  faculties  trib- 
utary to  the  country's  welfare,  let  us  bow 
submissively  to  the  Divine  will,  and  rever- 
erently  invoke  the  blessing  of  our  Heaven- 
ly Father,  that  as  be  protected  and  guided 
our  sires  when  struggling  in  a  similar  cause, 
so  he  will  enable  us  to  guard  safely  our  al- 
tars and  firesides,  and  maintain  inviolate 
the  political  rights  which  we  inherited." 

Listen  also   to  the  brave  Lee,  general- 


in-chief  of  the  insurgent  army,  in  lus  fare- 
well address  after  the  capitulation  of  April 
10. 

"  Soldiers,  you  will  carry  with  you  the 
satisfaction  of  duty  faithfully  performed; 
and  I  pray  sincerely  that  a  mercifiil  GM 
may  grant  you  his  blessing,  and  extend  to 
you  his  protection.  With  an  unbounded 
admiration  for  your  constancy  and  your 
devotion  to  your  country,  and  with  a  grate- 
ful  remembrance  of  your  kind  and  genei^ 
cus  consideration  towards  me, 
I  bid  you  an  affectionate  farewelL 

Gbnebal  R.  £.  Lbe.  * 

Let  us  listen  to  the  Minister  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  France,  Mr.  Bigelow,  in  answer 
to  an  address  to  his  fellow-countrymen  in 
Paris,  Moniteur^Mzy  11.  **I  thank  yoa 
for  the  eloquence  and  the  truth  with  which 
you  have  interpreted  our  common  grief. 
But  there  is  no  crime  which  may  not  be 
considered  as  an  indirect  homage  to  virtue. 
The  war  between  the  principles  of  good 
and  evil  is  always  going  on,  and,^  if  the 
Lamb  who  has  taken  upon  himself  the  sine 
of  the  world,  has  borne  witness  on  the  cross, 
why  should  he  who  has  proclaimed  the  de- 
liverance of  a  race  of  slaves  be  protected 
from  the  perfidious  hand  of  an  assassin  ? 
Our  great  national  disgrace,  —  could  it  re» 
cei ve  an  end  more  worthy  ?  Was  it  not  histori- 
cal justice,  that  the  fall  of  slavery  in  the 
United  States  should  be  indicated  by  a 
crime,  which,  whatever  may  be  said,  had 
no  other  motive  than  the  interests  of  slav- 
ery ?  Men  who  have  always,  like  myself, 
sought  for  the  hand  of  Providence  in  all 
the  phases  of  the  life  of  society,  ought  to 
acknowledge,  like  myself,  that  Gvxl  has 
never  been  nearer  to  our  people  than 
at  the  terrible  moment,  when,  humanly 
speaking,  we  seem  to  be  most  abandoned  l^ 
Him.  "  The  country  of  which  the  represent- 

'^  I  do  not  think  that  can  be  the  same  Qen.  Lee 
from  whom  the  Moniteur  of  Ma]r  14,  has  published 
a  letter  addressed  to  a  journal  of  Montreal,  and  la 
which  is  found  the  following  passage :  "  I  have  tht 
great  honor  to  know  most  of  the  members  of  the 
government  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  of  bav> 
ing  had  frequent  official  relations  with  them  also; 
for  them  (for  their  personal  dignity  does  not  permit 
them  t*  roply)  I  swear  upon  my  ChrUtian  faith,  np- 
on  my  honor  as  a  gentleman,  that  my  sincere  beilef 
is,  that  they  are  strangers  to  the  murder,  as  Secre- 
tary  Stanton  himself  or  Vice-President  Jolmsoou'' 
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stf  "Vd  and  the  civil  and   military  leaden 
in  such  language^  in  such  a  crisis,  i  s 
eat  country,  and,  I  add,  a  great  Chris- 
country.    I  know   not  if  the  eye  of 
in    looking  down   upon   this    earth. 
Id  find  there,  in  the  times  in  which  we 
,  a   spectacle    more    worthy  of   him. 
this,  some  will  say,  does  not  rise  above 
"Prague  and  incomplete  Christianity;,  a 
'Yistianity  too  nearly  allied  to  deism,  like 
t  of  Washington.     That  may   be  true, 
Zy  as  the  Bishop  of  Orleans  said,  we  arc 
1  very  far    from    it    in    Europe.     All 
:e  and  incomplete  as  it  may  be,  it  seems 
t  the  most  scrupulous  and  exacting  Cath- 
can   still   admire   and   envy  it.  since 
'pePius  IX.  has  not  disdained  to  contrib- 
^  to  the  monument  of  Washington, 
^f  it  is  just  to  apply  to  politics  the  rule  laid 
by  our  Lord  for  the  spiritual  life : "  ^^  j 
fruiis  ye  shall  kuow  them"   I  think 
can  look,  without  too  much  anxiety,  at 
future  of  the  United  States ;  and  of  all 
itions,  who,  placed  in  the  same  conditions, ' 
follow  in  the  same  path.     The  state  of' 
^Dciety  which  produced  a  Lincoln,  and  oth- 
Ts  like  him,  is  a  good  tree,  —  an  excellent : 
"Tee,  whose  fruits  cause  no  envy  in  the  pro- 1 
acts  of  any  monarchy  or  of  any  aristoc- 
I  know  very  well  that  there  are  olh- 
fruits  more  harsh  and  less  savory,  but 
'Uese  are  sufficient  to  authorize  the  confi- 
^ience  and  hope  that  I  feel,  and  with  which 
"We  should  inspire  all  those   who   make  a 
3x>int  of  having,  not  only  their  bones,  as 
Xiacordaire  says,  but  their  heart  and  their 
memory,  on  the  side  of  virtue.     Let  us  turn  j 
our  thoughts  from  everythini^  which  in  the  ; 
Old  World  carries  us  away,  by  a  too  natural  I 
propensity,  to   discourag(?mi?nt,  to  debase- j 
ment,  and  to  apathy ;   and  let  us  seek  be- 
yond the  Atlantic  to  inhale  the  breath  of  a 
better    future.      Those  who,  like    niv.se If, 
have  grown  gray  in  the  faith  of  the  future  of  | 
liberty,  and  of  the  necessity  of  its  alliance 
with  religion,  ought  without  ceasing  to  re- 
call the  beautiful  words  of  Tocqueville  to 
Madame  Swetchine. 


"  Effort  without  one's  self,  and  still  more 
within,  is  more  necessary  in  proportion  as 
we  grow  old  than  in  youth.  I  compare 
man  in  this  world  to  a  traveller,  who.  walkf 
on  without  ceasing,  to  a  region  more  and 
more  cold,  and  who  is  obliged  to  move  quick- 
er as  he  advances  farther.  The  great  malady 
of  the  soul  is  coldness,  and  in  order  to  com- 
bat this  fearful  evil,  it  is  necessary,  not  only 
to  keep  up  a  lively  movement  of  the  mind 
by  labor,  but  still  more,  by  contact  with  his 
fellow-creatures  and  with  the  affairs  of  this 
world.  It  is  especially  in  old  age,  that  we 
are  no  longer  permitted  to  live  upon  what 
we  have  already  acquired  ;  but  it  is  necessa- 
ry that  we  should  exert  ourselves  to  acquire 
more,  and,  instead  of  resting  in  ideas  in 
which  we  should  find  ourselves,  become 
buried  in  sleep,  place  ourselves  in  constant 
contact,  and  in  struggle  with  the  ideas  that 
we  adopt,  and  with  those  that  are  suggested 
by  the  state  of  society  and  the  opinions  of 
the  time."*  All  this  is  true,  not  only 
of  old  people,  but  of  old  parties,  of  old 
opinions,  and  old  creeds.  Ours  is  the  ohiest 
in  the  world.  It  is  her  august  privilege,  it 
is  also  her  glory  and  her  strength.  But,  in 
order  that  this  strength,  applied  to  public 
and  social  life,  should  not  fail  nor  waste  it- 
self in  vain  chimeras,  it  is  necessary  to  im- 
merse it,  without  ceasing,  in  the  living  wa- 
ters of  the  time  in  which  God  has  brdlight 
us  into  life,  in  the  current  of  the  emotions, 
of  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  those  whom 
God  has  given  us  for  brothers.  Lot  us 
profit  then,  by  what  the  Almighty  has  caused 
us  to  witneas  of  this  great  triumph  of  liber- 
ty, of  justice,  and  of  the  gospel ;  of  this 
great  defeat  of  evil,  of  selfishness,  of  t^Tan- 
ny.  Let  us  thank  him  for  having  given  to 
Ctiristian  America,  sufficient  strength  and 
virtue  to  keep  so  gloriously  the  promise. 
Let  us  adure  his  kindness,  which  has  spared 
us  the  shame  and  the  grief  of  seeing  mis- 
erably abortive  this  great  hope  of  modem 
humanity.  Ch.  De  Mont\lkmbert. 

•  Lcltcr  of  Feb.  2,  1M7. 


TBANBLATION    FBOH    TALPEREAO 

I     BcJngi 
depulmi 


HDiitalemtwrt,  It  ■ 
.  Hli  bthcr,  Uiiro 
de  HoiiUlcDitKrl 


Pnbllelit  ud  a  Frenel 
ttine,  w»  ■  p»r  of  I 
who  b«  Tsritd  lauch 
DlBonce  of  h[i  prlnclplcg,  bu  tlwAyt  dEclarei 
Htf  CUholJo  aod  Ltberal.  At  Ills  Brht  sppeu 
be  accrptrd  thut  nlLlaDceorCBlhollclim  and  D 
ncTOfwbkli  I.amrnenali  mi  thp  apoatle,  an 
cODiiUil  amoDftst  tlii-  flrat  nrlttn  la  the  Ji 
l.'^B«ir.  Beginning  from  that  time  a  lorto 
aade  agalntt  the  Vniienlt)',  he  upened  on  1 
April,  1H3I.  wllh  UK.  d<  Coui  ind  Lacordi 
achool  called  Keoti  Hbre,  oblch  brouf[h[  Ihem  : 
Ub  police  court.  Unrlng  the  trial,  haTlng  bee 
pwr  or  France  bylhe  drub  of  hl<i  father,  be  di 
the  high  Jurl.dlctioii  of  the  Charnbrrof  whl 
vrli  a  member,  and  wai  OnaU;  tHed  and  oondr 
■  undreU  pound!.    Ula  i 


fleeted  to  the  LegliUtire  Aiiemblr  bj  the 
ofDoubi.and,  at  theiame  time,  by  that 
or  itie  Cdici-du-Nord.  H.  de  Monlalenbert  ibcHrad 
•111]  more  rtrongly  h!a  lofty  penonalltr.  Exdted 
by  He  rival  eloquence  of  M.  Victor  Hugo,  who  be. 
came,  v  It  were,  hit  natural  adyeraarj,  he  dliplajed 
there  a  remarkable  lalecl  at  ID  orator.  AX  the 
beglonlng  of  1HS1,  al  the  epoch  af  the  drat  rcorinl- 
nalioni  ofibe  AgHmblyittalnft  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  he  often  leparatedhlraHir  from  blttMrty, 
■Ident'i  defenoe,  hj  de- 


ne ICher 


iHllor  I 


In  defense. 


Lcecl  froi 


him 


re  been  t 


batb  of 

^,10  (he  I 

rned  the  folloi 


,    and    hj    proteatlng 

1  -'agalnit  one  of  the  bllndeat  and  leut  JnMUed 
,  Ingratlludei  of  thlB  time."  Hl<  latt  grand  WrvgBto 
. '  ■gHllitt  M.  Victor  HuL-o  look  place  In  June,  ICSI,  u 
,  I  the  time  of  the  bill  for  the  revlilon  of  the  CobUI- 

AI  the  lime  of  the  eoup  iPOat  of  tbr  M  Dmcm- 
[  ber,  H.  de  Montalemberl  prntailed  agilnit  the  Im- 
I  priionment  of  the  Depullei.  Nevertheleia  be  took 
,  I  part  with  tht  eeeond  ctellberallve  commlatlon, 
,  and  miM  plfrted  to  Ihe  Corps  Legiitulf  by  the  de- 
, '  pBTtmvnt  of  Dnubi.  In  \\«,t.  He  there  rcprscaled, 
,    almoit  alono,  Ilie  opponltlon.    la    IBM,  npon  the 

. , .j__.._,  ie„„„rtt,,n  by  him  to 

t   bli  will  In  the  Belfflaa 
"t   Pari),  the  Atwinblr 


pnbllitaed  again* 


llofM.\ 


inagalnil  him,  which 


le  Chamber  of  Peeri    "''^  "■  **  Hon 
¥lsliuniof  the  Cliurch  and  the  Stale ;    ">K  ^1  hit  elorU 

__,.__ \t  Manifalt  I'alluitUpa;  iniflaOie    mcnl,  bai,  from  1 

following  year,  (be  Uoion  of  Church  and  state;  < '^°'"  public  life. 

■       year,  to  deliver  In  the  [     Aritloerat  and 

Chamber  of  Poere  hit  three  ipeceliei  npon  "  The    totlont,  and  deri 
Liberty  of  the  Church,"  "The  Liberty  of  Teach    ■>'  Kome,equall] 
lng,"«nU"lho  Liberty  of  the  Monattle  Orderp."    "ppotlte  Iheoriei 
la  Ihiii  latl  tpeech,  he  openly  di'fended  the  Society    "^  l>!< 
of  Jenu.    At  another  reeult  of  hit  liberal  prim 
plei,  he  nuUutilned  tbecauteof  oppreased  nitlD 
allUea.    I  n  a  speech  upvu  PoUUcal  RaiHcalitm,\ 
propbetleil  the  Krpubllc  three  moulha  from  date : 
anticipated  that  lime. 

U.  de  Montalembrrl  teemed  to  rally  ftankly  to 
the  ui-w  Htate  of  tbliiga.  nnd  offen-d  Ilia  aervlces 
He  preieuled  hli 


le  lart  elentlont  of 


Liberal,  admirer  of  £ngll«h  invU- 

>(ed  to  the  tradition!  of  tbt  Cowl 

'  abtolute  and  radical  Id  tha  matt 

I,  H.  de  Uonialembert  hkt  ■  pbaac 

e  midtt  of  contemporary  polKJoi, 

aad  boa  more  Iban  one  kind  of  Inluem.    CUafoT 

a  amall  fraction  of  diallDgaiibed  men  wbom  ha  haa 

baptlied  with  the  militant 


himi 


le  of  CaOUHcporlw. 


■elf  at 


imentof  IheUunba, 


mbly. 
It  family  had    ' 


eeaalon  of  individual  fttedom  which  It 
'  than  privilege,  he  plaoei  ita  gddeu  ■){< 
ridia  age.  in  the  epoch  of  Bwtqmn 
TbU  commlngUDg  of  prinelplea,  mora  ar 
liable,  baa  at  ieail  allowed  him  to  ei- 
lalvely  the  mo-l  contmry  opiniooa,  with- 
_.  . J. ...    !,,,„„,.  ^„,^ 


nothwl 


rupture  with  L'Unlve 

long  been,   the  tjnibol    of  polllleal   a 

anlhorily  earned  to  \u  hlgheil  (xpreBai< 


indlng    1 


tbe  aeaaion,  he  tuburdinaled  tingi 
two  prinelplea,  lltwriy,  to  (he  oIIiit 
ported,  lu  a  remarkable  npcech,  the 


:he  bill  for 
Dllfauav;  ■ 


the  chair  formerly  of  Droa,  Feb. 
icourae,  the   Ideaa  of  which   H. 

aiipolDted  to  reply  to  him,  wu 
a  hli  own,  waa  a  very  ipMted 


tgalnti  Ihe  Revolutloa. 
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Fkt>m  Haomlllan's  Magaxine. 

CHABLES  LAMB:  GLEANINGS  AFTER  HIS 

KI0GBAPHER8. 

TiiE  life  of  Lamb  is  a  subject  which  many 
have  attempted,  and  in  which  no  one,  as  it 
•eenu  to  us,  has  been  very  happy.  We  do 
not  get  at  the  man  in  any  of  these  pen-and- 
ink  paintings ;  and  that  is  precisely  what 
we  should  wish  to  get  at.  They  arc  as  un- 
BaUsfactory  as  his  portraits  which  are  all 
unKke  one  another,  and  none  of  them  very 
like  the  original.  All  that  has  been  done 
hitherto  in  this  direction  has  helped,  more 
or  less,  to  swell  the  stO(;k  of  materials,  with 
wliich  somebody  hereafter  will  have  to  do 
his  best.  We  mu<<t  be  thankful  to  Mr.  Bar- 
ry Cornwall  for  his  "  Recollections ;  **  and 
the  late  Mr.  Justice  Talfourd  laid  the  world 
under  obligations,  to  a  certain  extent,  by 
the  "  Memorials  "  which  he  gave  to  it  of 
hifl  friend.  But  neither  of  these  books 
realizes  our  conception  of  what  a  Life  of  | 
Lamb  ou'^ht  to  be.  Miss  Lamb,  in  an  un- 
published letter  to  a  correspondent,  speaks 
of  their — her's  and  her  brother's  —  whai-we- 
do  existence.  There  is  want  of  a  volume 
yet,  which  should  describe  that  for  us,  which 
iihoulcl  paint  the  Lambs'  fireside,  and  pres- 
ent to  UA  a  view,  or  even  glimpses,  of  those 
two,  as  they  were  and  moved,  even  at  the 
hazard  of  a  little  pre-Raphaelitish  detail. 

The  Lambs,  wc  apprehend,  were  not  gen- 
teel people  in  the  severely  conventional  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term  ;  and  it  is  to  bi'  added 
that  the   times  in  which  they  lived  were, 
unhappily  for  them  or  happily, for  us,  not 
quite  such  genteel  times  as  we  find  ourselves 
cast  in.     This  delightful  and  accomplished  j 
couple  had  not  only  poor  and  humble  ante-  , 
cedents,   but  at  the  outset  and   for   some  | 
long  while  after,  their  own   ciroumstanres 
were  poor  and  humble ;  and  there  were  eer-  j 
tiin  old-world  notions,  archaic  ways,  in  which 
they  were  born  ;  and  with  these  they  jirew  ' 
up  and  died.     A  fearful  domestic  tra;^edv 
had  darkened  their  youth,  and  coIouhmI  afl 
their  at  tcr-lif^  :  there  was   insmity  in  the; 
blood  ;  and,  one  day,  the  mother  fell  by  the 
ciaughter's  hand.     Thenceforth,  the  brother 
and  Hister  liveil  to  Ccich  other,  one  andindi- 
vihible;  and   the  bond,  which   vax*  knit   in 
M>rn>«r,  was  8»»verp<l  only  by  death.  i 

Ttiis  is,  so  far,  old  ground,  and  these  are 
familiar  facts.  It  seemed  desirable  to  pur- 
sue the  bc^atcn  ront  to  a  certain  distance, 
and  then,  if  we  could,  to  strike  into  a  fresh 
track  or  two. 

It  would  be  an  unijracious  dutv,  from 
which  on  more  than  out;  account  we  rather 
-ihn^V,  to  point  out  all  that  is  capable  of, 
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being  fairly  said  of  the  last  "  Life  of  Lamb  ; ' 
and  we  shall  consequently  do  our  best  to 
steer  clear  of  it.  An  inaccurate  account  is 
there  given,  however,  singularly  enough,  of 
the  origin  of  the  friendship  between  Miss 
Lamb  and  one  of  her  most  intimate  and  valu- 
ed friends, Miss  Sarah  Stoddart,  who  after- 
wards became  the  wife  of  William  Hazlitt. 
The  fact  is  that  Miss  Lamb  and  Miss  Stoddart 
had  become  acquainted  some  time  before 
the  year  1803,  and  that  in  that  year  the  two 
ladies  were  in  active  and  affectionate  cor- 
respondente.  Lamb  had  met  Miss  Stod- 
dart's  brother,  Dr.  Stoddart,  at  Godwin's  and 
at  William  Hazlitt's  elder  brother's  in  Great 
Russell  Street ;  and  in  this  way  the  friend- 
ship must  have  sprung  up.  Miss  Stoddart 
and  William  Hazlitt  were  not  married  till 
1808;  and  in  the  intervening  five  years 
(1803-1808)  a  series  of  letters  parsed  be- 
tween the  future  Mrs.  Hazlitt  and  Miss 
Lamb,  of  which  a  few  have  been  preserved. 
They  are  those  written  by  Miss  Lamb. 
Miss  Stoddart's  letters  seem  to  have  per- 
ished. 

The  existing  remains  of  this  correspon- 
dence supply  perhaps  the  most  ample  and 
valuable  information  that  we  have  upon  the 
domestic  and  fireside  life  of  the  Lambs ; 
they  are  equally  admirable,  whether  we 
look  at  them  as  pictures  or  as  compositions ; 
and  heretofore  they  have  been  passed  over 
in  complete  silence,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  they  have  never  been  printed,  and  still 
remain  in  private  hands.  They  do  not,  of 
course,  tell  us  all  that  we  might  lilce  to  know, 
but  they  tell  us  much,  and  they  su^ge.<(t  to 
us  much.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that 
the  years  they  illustrate  are  years  for  which 
a  bio;irapher  is  likely  to  feel  grateful  by  an 
acc-'ssion  of  light. 

In  September,  1803,  ^liss  Stoddart  was 
fluctuating  between  one  of  two  gentlemen 
who  were  paying  her  attentions,  and  to  both 
of  whom  she  a}>[)ears  to  have  extended  a 
eertain  share  of  encouragement.  She  took 
Mary  Lamb  entirely  into  confidence,  and 
reported  to  her  I'roni  time  to  time  how  her 

love-air.iirs  sped.     Now  it  was  Mr. 

who  was  in  the  ascendant,  and  at  another, 
Mr.  Somebody  else.  ^Iis.s  Lamb  took  occa- 
sion to  tell  her  correspondent  candidly  that 
hhe  eouhl  not  enter  so  completely  into  hor 
f 'elings  as  she  would  have  wished,  tor  that 
her  ways  wesc  not  Miss  Stoddart's  exactly, 
liut  there  was  one  point  in  which  Miss 
Lamb  found  serious  fault  with  Miss  Stod- 
dart, and  it  was  the  want  of  confi(Ien(;e  she 
displaved  towards  her  brother  the  doctor, 
and  ^Irs.  Sto^idart,  and  her  failure  to  ac- 
quaint them  with  what  she  was  about. 
127. 
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We  are  obliged  to  plunge  a  little  in  medias 
res ;  for  the  fact  is  that  the  correspondence 
be^ns  abruptly  and  imperfectly,  and  the 
earlier  portions  might  be  sought  for  in  vain. 

The  first  article  in  the  series  is,  in  fact, 
of  the  21st  September,  1803,  and  here  Miss 
Stoddart  is  **  my  dear  Sarah,"  and  the  re- 
lations are  evidently  most  intimate  and  cor- 
dial. There  hftd  been,  we  may  be  sure, 
many  previous  interchanges  of  thoughts  and 
gossip.  *  Miss  Lamb  Iiere  says,  in  reference 
to  Miss  Stoddarfs,  in  her  opinion,  most  in-  j 
judicious  reserve  :  —  *  j 

*'  One  thinor  my  advising  spirit  must  say  i 
—  use  as  little  secrecy  as  possible,  and  as 
much  as  posi^ible  make  a  friend  of  your  si$^ 
tei>in-law.    You  know  I  was  not  struck  with 
her  at  first  sight,  but  upon  your  account  I 
have  watched  and  marked  her  very  atten- 
tively;  and,  while  she  was  eating  a  bit  of 
cold  mutton  in  our  kitchen,  we  had  a  sen-  | 
ous  conversation.      From  the  frankness  of' 
her  manner  I  am  convinced  she  is  a  pt^son 
I  could  make  a  friend  of,  why  should  not 
you  ?  .  .  . 

"  My  father  had  a  sister  lived  with  us. — 
of  course  lived  with  my  mother,  her  sister- 
in-law  ;  they  were  in  thoir  different  ways  ; 
the  best  creatures  in  the  worM,  but  they  set  j 
out  wrong  at  first.     They  made  each  other 
miserable  for  full  twenty  years  of  their  lives.  | 
My  mother  was  a  perfect  gmitlewoman  ;  my  \ 
aunty  as  unlike  a  gentlewoman  as  you  can 
])0ssibly  imagine  a  good  old  woman  to  be  ;  | 
so  that  my  dear  mother  (who,  though  you  ! 
do  not  know  it,  is  always  in  my  poor  head  ! 
and  heart),  used  to  distress  and  weary  her  ' 
with  incessant  and  unceasing  attention  and  \ 
politeness  to  gain  her  affection.     The  old  j 
woman  could  not  return  this  in   kind,  and 
did  not  know  what  to  make  of  it  —  thoujiht 
it  all  deceit,   and   used  to  hate  my  mother 
with  a  bitter  hatred ;  which  of  course  was  ■ 
soon  returned  with  interest;  a  little  frank- : 
ness,  and  looking  into  each  other's  characters  I 
at  first,  would  have  spared  all  this.  .  .  .  My  , 
anut  and  my  mother  were  wholly  unlike  you  ; 
and  your  sister  ;  yet  in  some  degree  thciis  ' 
is  the  exact  history   of   all   sisters-in-law  ; 
and  you  will  smile  when  I  tell  you   I  think 
myself  the  only  woman  in  the  world  who 
could  live  with  a  brother's  wife,  and  make  a 
real  friend  of  her  —  partly  from  early  ol)- 
servation  of  the  unhappy  ex^imple  I   havo 
just  given  you,   and  partly  from  a  knack  I 
know  I  liave  of  looking  into  people's  real  \ 
characters.  ...  ' 

•  "  By  secrecy  I  mean  you  both  [Miss  S.  | 
and  Dr.  S.]  want  the  habit  of  telling  each 
other  at  the  moment  everything  that  ha^)-  '\ 
pens,  where  you  go,  and   what  you  do — | 


that  free  communication  of  letters  and  opin- 
ions, just  as  they  arrive,  as  Charles  and  I 
do,  and  which  after  all  is  the  only  ground- 
work of  true  friendship. 

"  Charles  is  very  unwell  "... 

It  is  clear  enough  how  this  bears  upon 
the  early  and  painful  history  of  the  Lambs  ; 
and  here  we  have,  what  we  can  get  nowhere 
else.  Miss  Lamb's  own  sentiments  about  her 
mother  and  the  family  affairs,  almost  ante- 
cedently to  her  brother's  acquisition  of  a 
name.  In  1804  —  the  same  year  in  which 
Coleridge,  it  may  be  recollected,  visited  Dr. 
Stoddarfc  at  IMalta  —  the  doctor's  sister  abo 
went  out  on  a  visit;  and  she  was  in  fact 
there  to  receive  Coleridge  when  he  arrived. 
There  are  two  letters  from  Miss  Lamb  to 
Miss  Stoddart  during  this  Maltese  trip  ; 
and,  if  we  add  one  more  from  Lamb  himself 
to  Southey  (only  discovered  quite  recent- 
ly)»  we  have  before  us  the  entire  Lamb  cor- 
respondence for  the  year !  What  Miss 
Lamb  says  about  her  brother  and  herself, 
and  their  common  home,  in  these  two  com- 
munications, may  therefore  be  worth  copy- 
ing out  In  the  first  (9th  April,  1804),  she 
says : — 

*"  Charles  has  lost  the  newspaper ;  .but 
what  we  dreaded  as  an  evil  has  proved  a 
great  blessing,  for  we  have  both  strangely 
ivcovered  our  health  and  spirits,  since  this 
has  happened,  and  I  hope  when  I  write  next 
I  shall  be  able  to  tell  you  Charles  has  besjun 
something  which  will  produce  a  little 
money,  tor  it  is  not  well  to  be  very  poor, 
which  we  certainly  are. at  this  present  writ- 
ing. 

'^  Is  a  quiet  evening  in  a  Maltese  draw- 
ing-room as  pleasant  as  those  we  have  pass- 
ed in  Mitre  Court  and  Bell  Yard  ?  "  .  .  . 

When  the  second  letter  was  written,  Cole* 
eridge  had  arrived  out,  and  his  safety  had 
been  announced  by  jSIiss  Stoddart^  It  must 
♦•onsequc?itly  be  referred  to  June,  1804. 
There  had  been  a  misunderstanding  between 
Lamb  and  Miss  Stoddart's  mother  about 
the  postage  of  certain  letters.  It  would  be 
a  matter  scarcely  worth  notice  here,  were  it 
not  that  Miss  Lamb,  in  explaining  it  to  her 
corre*<pondent,  touches  interestingly  on  the 
character  of  Charles :  — 

"  My  brother,"  she  writes,  "  haa  had  a 
letter  from  your  mother,  which  has  distressed 
him  sadly,  about  the  postage  of  some  letters 
being  paid  by  my  brother.  Your  silly  broth- 
er, it  seems,  has  informed  your  mother  (I 
did  not  think  your  brother  could  have  been 
so  silly)  that  Charles  had  grumbled  at  pay- 
ing the  said  postage.  The  fact  was,  just  at 
that  time  we  were  very  poor,  having  lost  the 
Morning  Post,  and  we  were  beginning  to 
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practise  a  strict  economy.  My  brother,  I  Charles  to  write  to  your  brother  by  the  con- 
who  never  makes  up  his.  mind  whether  he  veyance  you  mention  ;  but  he  is  so  unwell, 
will  be  a  miser  or  a  spendthrift,  is  at  all  I  almost  fear  the  fortnight  will  slip  away 
times  a  strange  mixture  of  both  ;  of  this  j  before  I  can  get  him  in  the  right  vein.  In- 
failing  the  even  economy  of  your  correct  deed  it  has  been  sad  and  heavy  times  witb 
brother's  temper  makes  him  an  ill  judge,  us  lately.  When  I  am  pretty  well,  his  low 
The  miserly  part  of  Charles,  at  that  time  spirits  throw  nie  back  again ;  and,  when  he 
smarting  under  his  recent  loss,  then  happen-  i  begins  to  get  a  little  cheerful,  then  I  do  the 
ed  to  reign  triumphant,  and  he  would  not !  same  kind  ofhce  for  him.  .  .  . 
write  or  let  me  write,  as  often  as  he  wish-  **  Do  not  say  anythinf^,  when  you  write, 
ed,  because  the  postage  cost  two-and-four-  •  of  our  low  spirits  ;  it  will  vex  Charles.  You 
pence ;  then  came  two  or  three  of  your  poor  would  lau^h,  or  you  would  cry,  perhaps  both, 
mother's  letters  almost  together,  and  the  to  see  us  sit  together,  looking  at  each  other 
two-and-fourpence  he  wished,  but  grudp^ed,  with  long  and  rueful  faces,  andsa}ing.  How 
to  pay  for  his  own,  he  was  forced  to  pay  for  i  do  you  do  ?  and.  How  do  you  do  ?  and  then 
hers.  .  .  .  Charles  is  sadly  fretted  now,  [  we  fall  a-crying,  and  say  we  will  be  better 
and  knows  not  what  to  say  to  your  mother.  ^  on  the  morrow.  He  says  we  are  like  tooth- 
I  have  made  this  long  preamble  about  it  to  ache  and  his  friend  gum-boil,  which,  though 
induce  you,  if  possible,  to  reinstate  us  in  ^  a  kind  of  ease,  is  but  an  uneasy  kind  of  ease, 
your  mother's  good  graces.  Say  to  her  it :  a  comfort  of  rather  an  uncomfortable  sort. 
was  a  jest  misunderstood;  tell  her  that  |  "  Do  not,  I  conjure  you,  let  her  [Mrs.  S.'sl 
Charles  Lamb  is  not  the  shabby  fellow  she  j  unhappy  malady  afflict  you  too  deeply ;  I 
and  her  son  took  him  for,  but  that  he  is  speak  from  experience,  and  from  theoppor- 
now  and  then  a  little  whimsical  or  so."  .  .  . ,  tunity  I  have  had  of  much  observation  in 

What  has  gone  before  is  worth  half  a  bi-  \  such  cases,  that  insane  people,  in  the  fancies 
ography  of  itself.     It  is  certainly  an  admir-   they  take  into  their  heads,  do  not  feel  as 
able  passage,  and  Miss  Lamb  was  as  certain-   one  in  a  sane  state  of  mind  does."  .  .  . 
)y  an  admirable  letter-writer.     The  bottom  '.,      Hctc  Miss  Lamb  touches  a  delicate  chord, 
(if the  sheet  is  occupied  by  a  few  lines  from   and  in  a  subsequent  letter  (14th  November^ 
Charles  himself:  —  I  1805),  written  after  a  recovery,  she  returns; 

'  to  the  same  ground  ;  in  this  case,  howeverj, 

"My  DEAR  Miss   Stoddart,#-"  Long  :  explicitly  speaking  of  her  own  occasioi^l. 
live  Queen    Hoop  —  oop  —  oop  —  ooo   and    derangements. 
all  the  old  merry  phantoms.  She  says  :  "  Your  kind  heart  will,  T  knowj 

•*  Mary  has  written  so  fully  to  yon,  that  I  even  if  you  have  been  a  little  displeased,' 
have  nothing  to  add  but  that,  in  all  the  forgive  me,  when  I  assure  you  my  spirits 
kindness  she  has  expressed,  and  loving  de-  have  been  so  much  hurt  by  my  last  illness, 
«re  to  see  you  again,  I  bear  my  full  part,  that  at  times  1  hardly  know  what  I  do.  !• 
You  will  perhaps  like  to  tear  this  half  from  do  not  mean  to  alarm  you  about  myself,  or 
the  sheet,  ami  give  your  brother  only  his  strict  to  pltvid  an  excuse,  but  am  very  much  other- 
due,  the  remainder.  So  I  will  just  repay  wise  than  you  have  always  known  me.  I  do. 
your  late  kind  letter  with  this  short  post-  not  think  any  one  perceives  me  alt<?red ; 
script  to  hers.  Come  over  here,  and  let  us  but  I  have  lost  all  selt^oufideneein  my  own 
all  be  merry  again.  actions  ;  and  one  cause  of  my  low  sf)irits  is, 

**  C.  Lamb."       that  I  never  feel  satisfied  with  anvthinjr  I 

do.     A  perception  of  not  being  in  a  sane 

So  much  for  the  letters  of  1804.     In  one    stite  perpetually  haunts  me."  .  .  . 
of  1805,  direct<'d  to  Mis.**  Stoddart  at  S;dis-       There  is  further  allu'-ion  to  this  illness  in 
bury,  the  writer  starts  witli  this  cljara^^teris-    a  letter  of  November  1«,  1805  :  — 
tic  passage  :  —  **  I  have  ju.-t  been  reading        "  I  have  made  many  tattempts  at  writing 
over  again  your  two  long  letters,  and  I  per-    to  you,  but  it  has  always  brought  your  trou- 
ceive  tney  make  me  very  envious.     I  have    hie   and  my  own  so  strongly  into  my  mind 
taken  a  bran  new  pen  and  nut  on  my  spec-    that  I  have  been  obliged  to  leave  ofT,  and 
taclcs,  and  am  peering  with  all  my  might    make    Charles   write  for  me.  ...  I   have 
to  see  the  lines  m  th(^  ])aper,  which  the  si^jht    been   for  these  few  dayg  in   rather  better 
of  your  even  lines   had  well  nigh   tempted    spirits,  so  that  I  begin  almost  to  feel  myself 
me  to  rule.     I  have,  moreover,  taken  two    once  more  a  living  creature,  and  to  hope 
pinches  of  snuff  extraordinary  to  clear  my    lor  happier  times ;  ami  nn  that  ho[)e  I  in- 
head,   which    feels   more  cloudy  than  com-    (rlude  the  prospect  of  once  more  seeing  my 
mon.  ...  <lear  Sarah  in  peace  and  comfort.  .  .  ."How. 

"If  I  poBsibly  can,  I  will  prevail  upon   did  I  wish  for  your  presence  to  cheer  my 
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drooping  heart  when  I  returned  borne  from 
banishment !  ...  If  you  have  sent  Charles 
any  commissions  he  has  not  executed,  write 
me  word ;  he  says  he  has  lost  or  mislaid  a 
letter  desiring  him  to  inquire  about  a  wig." 
In  the  sprmg  of  1806,  Miss  8toddart 
stayed  with  the  Lambs  for  a  short  time ;  she 


depend  upon  himself,  but  that  he  would  put 
it  mto  the  Proprietara'  hands,  and  that  we 
should  certainly  have  an  answer  from  them. 
*'  I  have  been  unable  to  finish  this  sheet 
before,  for  Charles  has  taken  a  week's  holi- 
days [from  his]  lodgings  to  rest  himself  after 
his  labour,  and  we  have  talked  to-night  of 
returned  to  Salisbury  on  the  20th  Febru- 1  nothin<;  but  the  farce  night  and  day ;  but 
ary  ;  and  on  the  same  day  Miss  Lamb  wrote  yesterday  [I  carri]  ed  it  to  Wrougbton,  and 
her  a  long  news-letter,  from  which  we  must  I  since  it  has  been  out  of  the  [way,  our]  minds 
trouble  the  reader  with  some  extracts  illus- '  have  been  a  little  easier.  I  wish  yon  had 
trative  of  the  domestic  history  of  Charles  j  [been  here,  so]  as  to  have  given  us  jaar 
and  his  sister,  and  of  the  renowned  **  Mr.  j  opinion ;  I  have  half  a  mind  to  scr  [ibble] 
H." :  —  I  another  copy  and  send  it  you.  I  like  ifc  very 

**  This   day*'   (February   20,  1806),  she   much,  and  cannot  help  having  great  hopes 


writes,  *^  seems  to  me  a  kind  of  new  era  in 
our  time ;  it  is  not  a  birthday,  nor  a  New 
Year's  Day,  nor  a  leave-ofF-smoking  day,  but 
it  is  about  an  hour  after  the  time  of  leaving 
you,  our  poor  Phcenix,  in  the  Salisbury 
stage,  and  Charles  has  just  left  me  for  the 
first  time  alone  to  go  to  his  lodgings.*  .  .  . 
Writing  plays,  novels,  poems,  and  all  man- 
ner of  such  like  vapouring  and  vapourish 


of  its  success. 

**  Continue  to  tell  us  all  your  perplexities; 
I  do  not  mind  being  called  TVidow  Black- 
acre.  All  the  time  we  can  spare  from  talk- 
ing of  the  characters  and  plot  of  the  fiunce 
we  talk  of  you." 

Miss  Lamb  sent  a  sort  of  sequel  to  this 
letter  on  the  14th  March,  and  there  she 
speaks  of  her  brother  in  terms  which  must 


schemes  are  floating  in  my  head,  which  at  be  understood  LambUy :  — 
the  same  time  aches  with  the  thoughts  of  **  Charles  is  very  busy  at  the  office ;  he 
parting  from  you,  and  is  perplexed  at  the  will  be  kept  there  to-day  till  seven  or  mght 
idea  ot  I-cannot-tell-what-about  notion,  that  o'clock,  and  he  came  home  very  Bmoky  and 
I  have  not  made  you  half  so  comfortable  as  i  drinky  last  night,  so  that  I  am  afiraid  a  hard 
I  ought  to  have  done ;  then  I  think  I  will   day's  work  will  not   agree  very  well  with 


make  a  new  gown,  and  now  I  consider  the 
white  petticoat  will  be  better  candlelight 
work  ;  and  then  I  look  at  the  fire,  and  think, 
if  the  irons  were  but  down,  I  would  iron 
my  gowns,  you  having  put  me  out  of  con- 
ceit of  mangling.  .  .  . 

"  Charles  is  gone  to  finish  the  farce,  f 
and  I  am  to  hear  it  read  this  night.  I  am 
so  uneasy  between  my  hopes  and  fears  of 
hoi^  I  shall  like  it  that  I  do  not  know  what 
I  am  doing.  I  need  not  tell  you  so,  for  be- 
fore I  send  this  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  you 
all  about  it  If  I  think  it  will  amuse  you,  I 
will  send  you  a  copy."  .  .  . 

What  follows  was  written  the  next  day  — 
February  21. 

"  I  have  received  your  letter,  and  am 


him.  ...  I  have  been  eating  a  mutton  chop 
all  alcne^md  I  have  been  just  looking  in 
the  pint  porter-pot,  which  I  find  quite 
empty,  and  yet  I  am  still  very  dry ;  ii  you 
were  with  me,  we  would  have  a  ^lass  of 
brandy  and  water,  but  it  [is]  quite  m^KMSi- 
ble  to  drink  brandy  and  water  by  oneiiBl^ 
Therefore  I  must  wait  with  patience  till  the 
kettle  boils.  I  hate  to  drink  tea  alone ;  it 
is  worse  than  dining  alone.  .  .  . 

**  The  lodging,  that  pride  and  pleasure  of 
your  heart  and  mine,  is  given  up  -»  and  here 
he  is  again  —  Charles,  I  mean,  as  unsettled 
and  as  undetermined  as  ever.  When  he 
went  to  the  poor  lodging  after  the  holidays 
I  told  you  he  had  taken,  he  could  not  endure 
the  solitarines:}  of  them,  and  I  had  no  rest 


happy  to  hear  that  your  mother  has  been  so  !  for  the  sole  of  my  foot,  till  I  promised  to 


well  m  your  absence,  which  1  wish  had  been 
prolonged  a  little,  for  you  have  been  wanted 
to  copy  out  the  farce,  in  the  writing  of 
which  I  made  many  an  unlucky  blunder. 

"The  said  farce  I  carried  (after  many 
consultations  of  who  was  the  most  proper 
person  to  perform  so  important  an  office)  to 
Wroughton,  the  manager  ot  Drury  Lane. 
He  was  very  civil  to  me ;  said  it  did  not 

•  Some  lodging^  C.  L.  had  hired  ut  three  shillings 
a  week,  under  the  impresfiion  that  he  could  write 
there  with  greater  facility  and  leas  constraint. 

t  •'  Mr.  U." 


believe  his  solemn  protestations  that  he 
could  and  would  write  as  well  at  home  as 
there.     Do  you  believe  this  ? 

**  I  have  no  power  over  Charles;  he  will  • 
do  what  he  will  do.  But  I  ought  to  have 
some  little  influence  over  myself.  Aud 
therefore  I  am  most  manfully  resolving 
to  turn  over  a  new  leaf  with  my  own 
mind.  .  .  . 

''It  is  but  being  once  thoroughly  con- 
vinced one  is  wrong,  to  make  one  reeolve 
to  do  so  no  more ;  and  I  know  my  disBMl 
faces  have  been  almost  as  great  a  draw- 
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back  on  CharlesVi  comfort  as  his  feverish 
teafing  ways  have  been  upon  mine.  Our 
lore  for  each  other  has  been  the  torment  of 
our  lives  hitherto.  I  am  most  seriously  in- 
tending to  lend  the  whole  force  of  my  mind 
to  Goonteract  this,'' and  I  see  some  prospect 
of  tncceflB. 

**  Of  Charles's  ever  bringin<;  any  work  to 

Sm  at  home  I  am  very  doubtful ;  and  of 
h  hrce  sacceeding  I  have  little  or  no 
hope ;  but,  if  I  could  once  get  into  the  way 
lof  being  cheerful  myself,  I  should  see  an 
emsj  remedy  in  leaving  town  and  living 
cheaply  almost  wholly  fuonc  ;  but  till  I  do 
find  we  really  are  comfortable  alone,  and  by 
ourselves,  it  seems  a  dangerous  experi- 
ment" 

We  have  printed  what  is  certainly  a  most 
inemarkable  passage,  showing  that  Miss 
Lamb  was  in  1806  turning  over  in  her  mind 
the  necessity  of  a  separation  between  her 
brother  and  herself.  She  saw,  however, 
that  it  might  be  **  a  dangerous  experiment ; '' 
it  is  snpemuous  of  course  to  add  that  it  was 
taever  tried.  What  is  still  more  curious,  we 
■hall  come  by-and-by  to  a  letter  from  Lamb 
to  a  friend,  which  compels  us  to  believe 
that  he  contemplated  at  one  time,  at  least, 
neb  a  parting  as  a  possible  contingency. 

In  a  letter  of  June  2,  1806,  is  something 
which  will  be  fresh  about  the  Tales  from 
Shakespeare,  on  which  Miss  l^amb  was 
■heady  ensaged :  — 

•'  My  Tues  are  to  be  published  [in]  sep- 
arate story  books ;  I  mean  in  single  stories. 
like  the  children's  little  shilling  books.  I 
cannot  send  them  you  in  manuscript,  be- 
canw  they  are  all  in  Godwin's  hands ;  but 
all  will  be  published  very  soon,  and  then  you 
■hall  have  it  all  in  print,  .  .  .  Charles  has 
written  Macbeth,  Othello,  King  Lear,  and 
baa  begun  Hamlet.  You  would  like  to  see 
a  as  we  often  sit  writing  on  one  table,  but 
not  on  one  cushion  sitting,  like  Ilermia  and 
Helena  in  the  '  Midsummer  Nights'  Dream.' 
or  rather  like  an  old  literary  Darby  and 
Joan,  I  taking  snuff,  and  he  groaning  all  the 
while,  and  saying  he  can  make  nothing  of 
H ;  which  he  always  says  till  he  has  finished, 
and  then  he  finds  out  he  has  made  some- 
thing of  it.  .  .  . 

•*  If  I  tell  you  that  you  Widow  Rlack- 
acre*ise,  you  must  tell  me  1  Tale-ise,  for  my 
Tales  seem  to  be  all  the  subject-matter  I 
write  about ;  and,  when  you  see  them,  you 
will  think  them  poor  little  baby-stories  to 
make  such  a  talk  about."  .  .  . 

Miss  Lamb  concludes  with  inquiries  about 
MiiB  Stoddart's  still  pending  love-affairs, 
and  winds  up  thus :  ^*  I  have  known  manv 
■iagle  men  I  should  have  liked  in  my  life 


(if  it  had  suited  them)  for  a  husband ;  but 
very  few  husbands  have  I  ever  wished  were 
mine,  which  is  rather  against  the  state  in. 
generaL"  .  .  . 

Out  of  a  letter  of  July  2,  1806,  we  select 
what  follows :  "  The  best  news  I  have  to 
tell  you  is  that  the  farce  is  accepted.  That 
is  to  say,  the  manager  has  written  to  say 
it  shall  be  brought  out  when  an  opportunity 
serves.  .  .  .  You  must  come  and  sec  it  the 
first  night ;  for,  if  it  succeeds,  it  will  be  a 
great  pleasure  to  you,  and,  if  it  should  not, 
we  shall  want  your  consolation.  So  you 
must  come.  .  .  . 

*•  Charles  wants  me  to  write  a  plajr,  but  I 
am  not  over-anxious  to  set  about  it ;  but, 
seriously,  will  you  draw  me  out  a  skeleton 
of  a  story  either  from  memory  of  anything 
you  have  read,  or  from  your  own  invention, 
and  I  will  fill  it  up  in  some  way  or  other  ? 
...  1  begin  to  hope  the  home  holidays  will 
go  on  very  well."  .  .  . 

The  last  sentence  points  of  course  to  the 
abandonment  of  the  threo-sbillings-a-week 
apartment,  which  at  first  occasioned  Mies 
Lamb  considerable  misgiving. 

There  is  a  letter  from  Miss  Lamb  to  Miss 
Stoddart  of  the  22d  October,  1806,  which 
yields  the  following  :  — 

^^  I  thank  you  a  thousand  times  for  the 
beautiful  work  you  have  sent  mc.  I  received 
the  parcel  from  a  strange  gentleman  yester- 
day. I  like  the  patterns  very  umch.  You 
have  quite  set  me  up  in  finery ;  but  you 
should  have  sent  the  silk  handkercldcf  too. 
Will  you  make  a  parcel  of  that,  and  send  it 
by  the  Salisbury  coach  ?  I  should  like  to 
have  it  in  a  few  days,  because  we  have  not 
yet  been  to  Mr.  Babb's,  and  that  handker- 
chief would  suit  this  time  of  year  nice- 
ly. .  .  . 

**  I  have  been  busy  making  waistcoats, 
and  plotting  new  work  to  succeed  the  Tales. 
As  yet  1  have  not  hit  upon  anything  to  my 
mind. 

''  Charles  took  an  amended  copy  of  his 
farce  [to]  Mr.  Wroughton  the  manager 
yestenlay.  Mr.  Wroughton  was  very 
friendly  to  him,  and  expressed  high  appro- 
bation of  tHe  farce ;  but  there  are  two,  he 
tells  him,  to  come  out  before  it ;  yet  he  gave 
him  hopes  that  it  will  come  out  this  season. 
But  I  am  afraid  you  will  not  see  it  by  Christ- 
mas. .  .  .  We  are  pretty  well,  and  in 
fresh  spirits  about  the  farce.  Charles  has 
been  very  good  lately  in  the  matter  of  sinok' 
ing,  .  .  . 

"  When  you  come,  bring  the  gown  you 
wish  to  sell.  Mrs.  Coleridge  will  be  in  town 
then,  and,  if  she  happens  not  to  fancy  it, 
perhaps  some  other  person  may.  .  .  . 
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"  When  I  saw  what  a  prodigious  quantity  ' 
of  work  you  had  put  into  the  finery,  I  was 

?uite  ashamed  of  my  unreasonable  request ; 
will  never  serve  you  so  again ;  but  I  do 


Mis8  Lamb  and  Martin,  it  seems,  arranged 
the  preliminaries.  They  went  down  in 
October ;  and  here  is  a  wonderfully  charac- 
teristic bit  from  a  letter  of  June,  setting 


dearly  love  worked  muslin."  .  .  .  forth  what  they  had  planned  between  them. 

Miss  Stoddart  had  for  some  time  been  After  stating  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
engaged  to  William  Hazlitt  the  writer,  and  !  uncertainty  about  the  time  of  their  start- 
the  marriage  was  fixed  for  the  spring  of  ing.  Miss  Lamb  goes  on  to  say :  — 
1808.  The  Lambs  were  to  be  there.  Nay,  **  Nor  can  we  positively  say  we  shall  come 
more  — Miss  Lamb  was  to  be  a  bridesmaid  !  ^  afler  all,  for  we  nave  scruples  of  conscience 
This  led  to  a  grand  paper-discussion  upon  about  there  being  so  many  of  us.  Martin 
what  she  was  to  wear  on  the  occasion,  and  a  says,  if  you  can  borrow  a  blanket  or  two,  be 
letter  of  March  16,  1808,  is  full  of  nothing  can  sleep  on  the  floor  without  either  bed  or 
else :  i  mattress,  which  would  save  his  expenses  at 

*^  I  never  heard,"  says  Miss  Lamb,  allud-  the  Hut ;  for,  if  Phillips  breakfasts  there, 
ing  to  some  proposal  which  her  friend  had  he  must  do  so  too,  which  would  swallow  up 
made  to  her,  *^  in  the  annals  of  weddings  I  all  his  money ;  and  he  and  I  have  calculated 
(since  the  days  of  Nausicaa,  and  she  only  '  that,  if  he  has  no  more  expenses,  he  may 
washed  her  old  gowns  for  that  purpose)  that  j  as  well  spare  that  money  to  give  yon  for  a 
the  brides  ever  furnished  the  apparel  of  I  part  of  his  roast  beef.  We  can  spare  you 
their  maids.  Besides,  I  can  be  completely  also  just  five  pounds :  you  are  not  to  say 
clad  in  your  work  without  it,  for  the  spotted  this  to  Hazlitt,  lest  his  delicacy  should  be 
muslin  will  serve  both  for  cap  and  hat  (twta   alarmed. 

bene,  my  hat  is  the  same  as  yours),  and  the  **  Thank  you  very  much  for  the  good  work 
gown  you  sprigged  for  me  has  never  been  you  have  done  for  me.  Mrs.  Stoddart  also 
made  up  ;  therefore  I  can  wear  that.  Or,  thanks  you  for  the  gloves.  How  oflen  must 
if  you  like  better,  I  ^will  make  up  a  new  ,  I  tell  you  never  to  do  any  needlework  for 
silk  which  Manning  has  sent  me  from  ,  anybody  but  me  ? 
China."  ...  "  -^  cannot  write  any  more,  for  we  have 

It  appears  that  Miss  Stoddart  had  given  got  a  noble  *  Life  of  Lord  Nelson  '  lent  as 
Miss  Lamb  a  gold  pin,  which  Miss  Lamb  ;  for  a  short  time  by  my  poor  relation  the 
had  presented  to  somebody  else.    She  says  :  '  bookbinder."  .  .  . 

"  I  repent  me  of  the  deed,  wishing  I  had  it  |      Query,  was  this  the  person  out  of  wliom 
now  to  send  to  Miss  H[azlitt]  with  the  bor-  |  Lamb  got  the  basis  and  first  notion  of  his 
der,  and  I  cannot,  will  not,  give  her  the    Essay  on  **  Poor  Relations  "  ? 
doctor's  pin ;   for,  never  having  had   any       In  a  former  letter  of  the  present  series, 

f  resents  from  gentlemen  in  my  young  days.  Miss  Lamb  propounded  to  her  correspondent 
highly  prize  all  they  now  give  me,  think-  a  scheme  which  she  had  in  contemplation 
ing  my  latter  days  are  better  than  my  for-  for  living  apart  from  her  brother,  and  so,  as 
mer.  ...  '  she  considered,  studying  both  their  happi* 

*  Do  not  ask  me  to  be  godmother,  for  I '  nesses.  We  now  get  to  a  letter  from  Lamb 
have  an  objection  to  that ;  but  there  is,  I  to  Hazlitt  himself,  of  November,  1810 
believe,  no  serious  duty  attached  to  a  brides-  |  (which  Talfourd  has  not  given),  in  which, 
maid,  therefore  I  come  with  a  willing  mind,  i  afler  referring  a  little  at  length  to  a  Tery 
.  .  .  What  has  Charles  done  that  nobody  bad  illness  which  his  sister  is  at  that  jono- 
invites  him  to  the  wedding  ?  '*  ture  labouring  under,  he  trrites :  — 

Miss  Stoddart  became  Mrs.  Hazlitt  on  {  **  Some  decision  we  must  come  to ;  for  the 
the   1st  May,  1808,  and  after  this  date  the   harassing  fever  we  have  both  been  in,owiiur 

letters  become  less  frequent,  and,  what   is  I  to  Miss 's  coming,  is  not  to  be  bome^ and 

more,  of  less  consequence    to  our  present   I  had  rather  be  dead  than  so  alive."  .".  . 
object.     We  are  merely  dealing  with  un-       In  the  same  letter  he  says  :■  **  Coleri^^ 

Sublished  details  or  little  known  facts  in  the  is  in  town,  or  at  least  at  Hammersmith.  He 
istory  of  the  Lambs.  We  have  already  is  writing,  or  going  to  write,  in  the  Courier 
emerged  from  the  very  obscure  period  in  i  an:ainst  Cobbet[t]  and  in  favor  of  Paper* 
the  lives  of  the  brother  and  sister;  for,  after  1  Money.'* 

1808,  we  begin  to  obtain  light  from  other  I  We  have  nearly  done,  but  first  we  mmt 
sources.  At  first,  however,  that  light  shines  convey  ourselves  by  a  long  jump  to  1824, 
weakly.  |  when  the   Stoddarts  were  again  at  Malta, 

In  1809,  the  Lambs,  with  Martin  Burney  where  Dr.  Stoddart  had  been  appointed 
and  Colonel  Phillips,  visited  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chief  Justice.  On  one  foolscap  sheet  of  m- 
Hazlitt    at    Winterslow,  near   Salisbury. ,  per  before  us  is  a  twofold  letter — one  imt- 
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ten  bjrMiflB  Lamb  to  Lady  Stcnldart,.  the 
other  by  Lamb  to  Sir  John.  We  must  con- 
fine oarselves  strictly,  as  usual,  to  pertinent 
and  neglected  particulars. 

"What  is  Henry  [Stoddart]  about? 
And  what  should  one  wish  for  him  ?  "  de- 
mands Miss  Lamb  in  her  part  of  the 
sheet.  "  If  he  be  in  search  of  a  wife,  I  will 
send  him  oat  Emma  Isola.  You  remem- 
ber Emma,  that  you  were  so  kind  as  to  in- 
vite to  your  ball.  She  Js  now  with  us,  and 
I  am  moving  heaven  and  earth  —  that  is  to 
say,  I  am  pressing  the  matter  upon  all  the 
▼ery  few  friends  I  have  that  are  likely  to 
assist  me  in  such  a  case —  to  rrct  her  into  a 
family  as  a  governed ;  and  Charles  and  I 
do  little  else  here  than  teach  hur  something 
or  other  all  day  long.  We  are  striving  to 
put  enough  Latin  into  her  to  enable  her  to 
teach  it  to  young  learners.     ...         • 

"  I  expect  a  pacquet  of  manuscript  from 
you  —  you  promised  nie  the  oflice  of  ne- 
gotiating with  booksellers  and  so  forth  for 
your  next  work  ;  is  it  in  goo'l  forwardness, 
or  do  you  grow  rich  and  indolent  now  ? 
.  .  .  1  took  a  large  sheet  of  paper  in 
order  to  leave  Charles  room  to  add  some- 
thing more  worth  reading  than  my  poor 
mite." 

As  I.«amb*8  letter  has  not  hitherto  ap- 
in  print,  it  may  not  be  uninterest- 
ing to  give  it  entire    {exceptia    excipien- 


peared 


"  Dear  Knight  —  old  acquaint- 
ance, —  *Tis  with  a  violence  to  the  pure 
imatjincUhn  (vide  the  ^Excursion'  passim) 
that  I  can  bring  mys»']f  to  believe  I  am 
writing  to  Dr.  Stoddart  once  again  at 
Malta.  But  the  deductions  of  severe  rea- 
son warrant  the  proceeding.  I  write  from 
Enfield,  where  we  are  seriously  weighing 
the  advantages  of  dullness  over  the  over- 
excitement  of  too  much  company,  but  have 
not  yet  come  to  a  conclusion.  What  is  the 
news  ?  for  we  see  no  paper  here  ;  perhaps 
yon  can  send  us  an  old  one  from  Mcilta. 
Only  1  heard  a  butcher  in  the  market-pL'ice 
whisper  something  about  a  change  of  Min- 
istry. I  don't  know  who's  in  or  out,  or 
care,  only  as  it  might  affect  you.  .  .  . 
I  have  just  received  Godwin's  third  volume 
of  the  *  Republic*  which  only  r«*ache8  to  the 
commencement  of  tlio  Prote(?torate.  I  think 
he  means  to  spin  it  out  to  his  life'.s  thread. 
Hare  you  seen  Fearn's  *Anti-Tooke  '  ?  I 
am  no  judge  of  such  things  ;  you  are ;  but 
I  think  it  very  clever  indeed.  If  I  knew 
yoor  bookseller,  I'd  order  it  for  you  at  a 
venture ;  'tis  two  octavos,  Longman  and 
Ca     Or  do  you  read  now  ?     Tell  it  not  in 


the  Admiralty  Court,  but  my  head  aches 
hesterno  vino.  I  can  scarce  pump  up  words, 
much  less  ideas,  congruous  to  bo  sent  so 
far.  But  your  son  must  have  this  by  to- 
night's post.  .  .  .  Manning  is  gone  to 
Boine,  Naples,  &c.,  probably  to  touch  at 
Sicily,  Malta,  Guernsey,  &c.  ;  but  I  don't 
know  the  map.  ...  I  am  teaching 
Emma  Latin.  By  the  time  you  can  an- 
swer this,  she  will  be  qualified  to  instruct 
young  ladies ;  she  is  a  capital  English  read- 
er, and  S.  T.  C.  acknowledges  that  part  of 
a  passage  in  Milton  she  read  better  than 
he,  and  part  he  read  best,  her  part  being 

the  shorter.     But,  seriously,  if  Lady  St 

(oblivious  pen,  that  was  about  to  write 
Mrs.  !)  could  hear  of  such  a  young  person 
wanted  (she  smatters'  of  French,  some 
Italian,  music  of  course),  we'd  send  our 
loves  by  her.  My  congratulations  and  as- 
surances of  old  esteem.  C.  L." 

So  much  for  the  Lamb  and  Stoddart 
correspondence  between  1808  and  1824. 
It  supplies,  with  what  we  propose  to  jot 
down  by  way  of  comrluding,  a  certain  num- 
ber of  lacuncBj  which  will  be  of  service  to 
whoever,  with  Rembrandtish  pen,  shall  por- 
tray hereafter  the  life  of  Lamb. 

It  has  been  of  late,  and  since'  the  ap- 
pearance of  Mr.  Barry  Cornwall's  book, 
somewhat  authoritatively  declared  that  the 
mystery   respecting  the  young  girl   Alice 

W ,  with  whom  Lamb  was  in  love,  will 

never  be  unravelled,  and  is  irrecoverably 
buried.  Not  quite  so,  we  should  say.  In  a 
memorandum,  partly  in  Lamb's  hand,  and 
furnishing  for  some  correspondent  a  key  to 
the  names  of  persons  mentioned  in  tho  first 
series  of  "  Elia"  by  their  initials,   occurs 

—  Alice   W ?      That  is,   the    querist 

asks  Lamb  who  she  is,  leaving  a  vacant 
space  for  the  solution.  Lamb  replies  :  Al- 
ice W.  feigned  (Wintcrton)  ;  by  which  we 
apprehend  that  he  meant  to  convey  to  the 
inquirer  that  Winterton  was  not  the  real 
name. 

Now  a  conjecture  arises  out  of  this,  that, 
if  Winterton  was  not  the  real  name,  it  was 
a  name  something  similar  to  it.  Lamb,  in 
one  or  two  passages  of  the  "  Essays,"  where 
she  is  alluded  to,  brings  her  in  as  "  Alice 
W  .  .  n,"  leaving  us  to  guess  that  onlv  two 
letters  require  to  be  supplied  to  amve  at 
what  we  want.  Our  own  conclusion  is, 
that  the  name  was  Winn — Alice  Winn. 

Who  Mi?8  Winn  was  is  equally  doubt- 
ful. But  she  afterwards  married  Mr.  Bar- 
trum,  the  pawnbroker,  of  Princes  Street ; 
Coventry  Street ;  and  Lamb  was  seen  by  an 
intimate  friend,  subsequently  to  his  Alice  be- 
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coming  Mrs.  Bartmm,  to  wander  up  and 
down  outside  the  shop,  in  the  hope  of  catch- 
ing a  glimpse  of  the  object  of  his  passion. 

One  of  Leigh  Hunt's  Familiar  Epistles 
in  Verse  to  certain  of  his  friends  is  ad- 
dressed to  Lamb ;  it  touches  very  prettily 
on  the  visits  which  Charles  and  his  sister 
used  to  pay  to  Hunt  at  Hampstead  in  all 
weathers;  and  it  might  have  supplied  a 
hint  or  two  to  a  biographer  who  was  de- 
sirous of  tracing  the  relations  between  these 
two  eminent  contemporaries.  There  are 
several  letters,  also,  extant  from  Lamb  to 
Hunt ;  which  is  a  circumstance  which  might 
have  been  advantageously  brouj;ht  under 
the  notice  of  Mr.  Cornwall.  The  visits 
which  the  author  of  "  Rimini "  received  in 
1813,  during  his  confinement  in  Horse- 
monger  Lane  Gaol,  from  the  Lambs,  are 
very  feelingly  and  gratefully  recorded  in 
Leigh  Hunt's  **  Autobiography.'* 

There  is  one  very  extraordinary  incident 
which  befell  Lamb  during  his  residence  at 
Enfield,  which  his  biographers  have  either 
overlooked  or  suppressed. 

It  so  happened  that  a  lady  and  her  sis- 
ter came  over  from  Edmonton  one  day  to 
see  the  Lambs  at  Enfield,  and  in  the  even- 
ing Charles  saw  them  part  of  the  way 
home.  He  lefc  them  at  a  certain  point,  and, 
said  he  should  go  back  straight  to  Mary. 
To  Mary,  however,  he  did  not  go  straight 
back,  but  went  into  a  roadside  tavern,  and 
called  for  some  liquor.  He  sat  down  to 
his  refreshment  near  two  men,  who,  like 
himself,  were  drinking  beer  or  spirits,  and 
got  into  conversation  with  them.  He  did 
not  know  them,  nor  they  him.  Nothing 
more  passed  for  the  time.  Lamb  paid  his 
reckoning,  and  went  away. 

A  horrible  murder  had  been  perpetrated 
at  Edmonton  that  very  day.  A  man  had 
been  killed  and  robbed,  and  his  body 
thrown  into  a  ditch.  The  men  with  whom 
Lamb  had  been  were  the  murderers  !  Very 
soon  after  he  had  quitted  their  society,  they 
were  arrested  on  the  charge,  and  the  next 
momin«^  Lamb  himself  was  apprehended 
on  suspicion  of  being  an  accomphce  !  The 
matter,  of  course,  was  explained,  and  he 
was  set  at  liberty ;  but  the  episode  was  a 
remarkable  one,  and  it  is  now  for  the  first 
time  put  forward,  as  we  had  it  from  the  lips 
of  one  of  the  ladies  whom  he  escorted  home 
on  that  eventful  evening. 

The  late  Mr.  J.  B.  Pulham  possessed  two 
curious  and  highly  valuable  volumes,  sold 
af>er  his  decease,  containing  portions  of  Mr. 
Gutche*8  Bristol  reprint  of  George  Wither's 
works,  interleaved  with  large  ouarto  pa- 
per.   Upon  these  blank  sheets  Mr.  Gutch 


himself,  Dr.  Nott,  and,  we  believe,  Mr. 
ham,  in  a  few  instances,  wrote  comnk. 
illustrative  of  the  old  poets,  extending 
considerable  length :  and  to  those  comm. 
Charles  Lamb,  to  whom  the  volumes 
forwarded  by  Gutch,  added  comments  i 
comments,  or  remarks  upon  remarks, 
these  some  were  very  pungent  and 
and  Lamb  in  several  places  puns  at 
Nott*s  expense,  and  passes  upon  that  gen 
man  rather  vigorous  strictures.  The  i"^ 
volumes  are  a  great  curiosity,  but  their  b  J^ 
tory  would  be  rather  obscure,  if  it  was  » ^J 
elucidated  by  a  passage  in  Gutch's  Lyf^^ 
Geste  of  Rohyn  llode,  1847,  where  a  lett^  j 
from  Lamb  to  Gutch  is  printed,  not  foon^^ 
in  Talfourd's  collection. 

The    pencil-jottings  in  the    interiesve^ 
Wither  formea  the  prima  stamina  of  the 
article  *'  On  the  Poetical  Works  of  George 
Wither,"  in  the  common  editions  of  Lamb's 
works,  but  with  a  difference  1 

The  story  of  Lamb  and  Martin  Barney's 
dirty  hands  is  too  well  known  to  need  rep- 
etition here.  We  believe  that  the  J€M 
d*esprit  was  not  Lamb's  at  all,  but  was 
made  by  a  gentleman  who  never  nttered  a 
second  witticism  in  the  whole  course  of  his 
life,  and  who  thought  it  a  little  hard  to  be 
robbed  of  this  unicjuc  achievement !  The 
real  person,  we  have  understood,  was  the 
father  of  the  present  Mr.  Commissioner 
Ayrton. 

There  are  several  notices  of  Lamb, 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  any  fnture  biog- 
rapher, in  Leigh  Hunt's  London  JowrnaL 
One  is  a  sketch  by  the  editor ;  another  con- 
sists of  Mr.  Moxon's  recollections;  and 
many  pages  are  occupied  by  a  narratiTe, 
based  on  personal  intimacy,  from  a  third 
pen.  We  observe,  too,  in  one  place —  or, 
to  be  plain,  at  page  348  of  the  second  vol- 
ume a  saying  or  two  which  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of. 

Mr.  Patmore*s  '*  Reminiscences"  are  also 
deserving  of  a  perusal,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  Mr.  Alsop's  **  Recollections  of  8. 
T.  Coleridge." 

In  the  tenth  volume  of  the  third  series  of 
Notes  and  Queries^  fl^in*  there  is  an  inter- 
esting paper  on  the  subject  of  Lamb,  from 
the  pen  of  Thomas  Westwood,  Lamb's  land- 
lord at  Enfield.  Surely  all  these 
ought  to  be  exhausted,  and  will  pfove 
or  less  informing  and  suggestive. 

Lamb's  uncollected  pieces  are  yery 
merous  indeed,  and  of  very  unequal  worth. 
Perhaps  he  was  nearer  to  the  troth  than  he 
imagined,  when  he  said  of  the  second  series 
of  ''  Elia"  that  all  the  homour  of  the  thbig 
had  evaporated,  if  there  was  CTor  any  hn- 
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St  all,  after  the  first  publication  in 
1*^8.  He  never  did  anything  which  &p- 
inx>ached  in  merit  the  contents  of  that  ad- 
B^r&ble  volume  during  the  eleven  years 
from  1823  to  1834. 

A.11  bis  periodical  writings,  all  his  plays, 

•ttd  all  his  poeuLs  are  necessary,  however,  to 

•  complete  edition  of  his  works;   for  our 

^^^Tk     part,  we  should    be    satisfied    with 

".JSlia,"  "  Rosamund  Gr**y,"  "  John  Wood- 

J^U"*   the   **  Farewell  to  Tobacco,"  and  the 

"Letters."    We  must  have  the  last,  not  as 

Tmliburd  has  given  tbem  to  us,  but  as  Lamb 

J'^^te  them  —  ipsiifsimis  t^erbis.  Talfourd  has 

J*^ped  us  to  bits  of  them — tliose  bits  which 

h*  thought  nicest  and  prettiest ;   but,  if  we 

^**^ld.  have  the  true  text,  we  should  be  bet- 

***'  pleased  on  the  whole.     Upon  a  moderate 

^culation,   the   collection  found  by   Tal- 

""'^Ufd  does  not  represent  a  moiety  of  the 

^**W,     Where,  let  us  ask,  is  the  correspond- 

^ce  with  Hone,  with  the   Ilokrofts,  with 

^tlo,  with  Hunt,  with  Collier,  and  with 

Nov^jIIo?      a    contemporary    of     Lamb's 

was  lately,  and  may  be  yet,  living,  who 

posiessea  a  series  of  letters,  not  one  of 

which  has  seen  the  light. 


From  the  Saturday  Review. 
GALLIOS. 

A  GOOD  deal  of  ingenuity  has  been  spent 
upon  the  whitewashing  of  various  historical 
characters  who  are  thought  to  have  been 
tf'eated  by  posterity  with  unnei^cssary  injus- 
tice. Some  of  them,  by  means  of  the  per- 
tinacious efforts  of  their  apologists,  have  al- 
most been  set  upon  their  legs  again ;  while 
others,  like  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  Henry 
Vni.,  still  himish  an  inexhaustible  subject 
of  literary  controversy.  There  is,  however, 
a  considerable  opening  for  any  diligent  the- 
<dogian  who  will  make  it  his  duty  to  repair 
and  varnish  some  of  those  whom  we  may 
perhaps,  without  irreverence,  be  permitted 
to  call  the  black  sheep  of  SiTJpture.  We 
do  not  for  a  moment  allude  to  anybody  of 
whose  wickedness  we  are  authoritatively 
assured  by  sacred  writers.  But  outside  the 
category  of  theses  there  are  a  number  of  per- 
sons on  whose  moral  or  religious  merits  the 
Bible  does  not  pronounct*,  but  who,  from 
some  cause  or  another,  have  nevertheless 
come  to  be  regarded  as  good  for  nothing  and 
sinfnl  creatures.  Every  educated  person  is 
aware  of  the  ar^rummts  that  have  b^^en 
urged  in  favour  of  the  sincerity  of  Pontius 


Pilate,  and  even  of  Judas  Iscariot.  With- 
out going  to  such  lengths  as  this,  it  is  only 
fair  to  call  attention  to  the  very  ambiguous 
and  unsatisfactory  position  of  a  man  whose 
name  really  does  not-  seem  to  deserve  to 
have  become  a  byword  of  reproach.  It  is  a 
little  strange,  in  this  age  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty,  that  nobody  should  have  a  good 
word  for  Gallio.  His  hard  lot  has  been  to 
be  taken  as  a  type  of  carelepsness  and  of 
scepticism,  and  to  be  thundered  at  from  all 
the  pulpits  of  the  Christian  world.  If  we 
inquire  carefully  into  what  is  recorded  about 
him,  it  turns  out  that  he  is  a  strangely  un- 
derrated man.  His  whole  crime  appears  to 
consist  in  his  having  refused  to  listen  to  the 
accusations  against  the  Apostle  Paul,  and 
having  looked  on  with  profound  indifference 
at  a  bastinado  inflicted  upon  the  chief  ruler 
of  the  synagogue.  It  is  possible  thjit  a  mod- 
ern magistrate  would  have  felt  it  his  duty  to 
interfere  to  prevent  any  and  every  breach 
of  the  peace  ;  but  a  beating  is  not  a  serious 
matter  among  Oriental  communities,  and 
when  inflicted  upon  a  Jew  it  would  be 
deemed  a  bagatelle  ;  and  at  all  events,  as 
far  as  the  Apostle  was  concerned,  Gallio  can 
claim  the  posthumous  credit  of  having  nv 
leased  him  from  his  captors  without  even 
waiting  to  call  on  him  for  his  defence.  The 
sole  political  principle  which  we  hear  of  his 
enunciating  on  the  occasion  was,  according 
to  modem  political  ideas,  a  sound  one.  It 
was  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  non-inter- 
ference of  the  State  in  matters  of  purely 
religious  discipline  and  controversy  —  Lib' 
era  Mesa  in  stato  libera.  **  If  it  were  a  mat- 
ter of  wrong  or  wicked  lewdness,  "  said  Gal- 
lio to  St.  Paul's  accusers,  *•  reason  would 
that  I  should  bear  with  you ;  but  if  it  be  a 
question  of  words  and  names  and  of  your 
law,  look  ye  to  it,  for  I  will  be  no  judge  of 
such."  And  so  saying,  Gallio  drave  them 
from  the  judgment  seat ;  or,  in  other  words, 
dismissed  the  prosecution,  and  ordered  the 
Court  to  be  cleared.  Such  being  his  diHJjs- 
ion,  it  l>ecame  wholly  unnecessary  for  him 
to  hear  the  prisoner  at  all.  We  do  not  even 
know  that  the  Apostle  wished  to  be  heard, 
but  in  any  cjise  Gallio  did  nothing  beyond 
what  the  strictest  and  most  orthodox  Bow 
Stn^et  magistrate  of  the  nineteenth  century 
would  have  done.  The  text  usually  flung 
at  the  head  of  the  much-abused  deputy  of 
Achaia  has  no  reference  at  all  to  his  treat- 
ment of  the^  religions  ideas  of  Paul  The 
"  thing "  for'  which  he  is  said  not  to  have 
cared  was  the  beating  of  Sosthenes.  The 
Church  has  not  since  attached  to  it  much 
more  importance  than  Gallio  did  ;  and  so 
lonjx  as  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  chas^ 
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Sosthenes  are  not  before  usjus- 

us  to  impute  Gallio's  indi^er- 

^-ous  levity.  The  sole  fact  which 

^^lus  against  his  character  seems  to  be 
that  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  con- 
verted to  Christianity  before  the  Apostle 
opened  his  mouth  to  convert  him.  This, 
after  all,  is  not  very  much ;  and,  at  any 
rate,  it  is  a  fault  which  he  must  share  in 
common  with  others.  The  opportunities  of 
religious  investigation  which  he  enjoyed 
were  not  extensive ;  and,  provided  that  he 
discharged  with  propriety  the  only  secular 
duty  he  was  called  on  to  perform,  he  does 
not  merit  the  opprobrium  of  being  a  care- 
less thinker,  any  more  tban  that  of  being  an 
unjust  judge. 

The  charge  of  indifference  to  religious 
truth,  so  far  as  Gallio  is  concerned,  must 
accordingly  be  considered  as  not  proven. 
Apart  from  this,  it  is  a  charge  which  is  sin- 
gularly inconsistent  in  the  mouths  of  those 
who  prefer  it  against  him.  It  is  illogical  in 
ecclesiastical  commentators  to  upbraid  the 
Executive  of  the  Roman  Empire  at  one 
time  for  interfering,  and  at  another  for  not 
interfering,  in  the  early  controversy  between 
Christianity  and  its  assailants.  One  of  two 
things  is  obvious  —  either  that  the  Imperial 
Government  was  lax  or  not  lax  upon  sub- 
jects of  Pagan  orthodoxy  ;  but  it  is  idle  to 
accuse  its  agents  simultaneously  of  scepti- 
cism and  of  tyranny.  The  truth  is  that  the 
line  drawn  by  Gallio  between  what  was  and 
what  was  not  a  matter  for  State  inquiry  was 
conformable  to  the  principles  of  Imperial 
Rome.  One  of  the  accidental  merits  of  ed- 
ucated Paganism  was  that  it  generally  was 
tolerant,  just  as  Alexander  the  Great  was 
tolerant,  and  as  all  who  cittempt  to  establish 
a  world-wide  empire  must  be  tolerant. 
Rome  could  not  alFord,  with  her  enormous 
frontier  and  her  system  of  outlying  provin- 
ces, to  be  anything  else.  The  subsequent 
persecutions  of  Jews  and  Christians  were 
political  rather  than  religious  in  their  incep- 
tion. Polytheism  is  usually  anything  but  an 
exclusive  system.  The  worship  of  the  gods 
of  the  hills  is  not  essentially  incompatible 
with  a  toleration  of  the  worship  of  the  gods 
of  the  valleys.  But,  unfortunately  for  the 
lives  and  liberties  of  its  early  followers, 
Christianity  could  not  co-exist  with  any  other 
form  of  religious  creed.  Neither  Jew  nor 
Christian  could  consent  to  admit  the  statue 
of  the  Emperor  to  stand  on  the  altar  of  the 
one  true  God  ;  and  both  Judaism  and  Chris- 
tianity were  thus  driven  into  direct  conflict 
with  the  political  requirements  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire.  Still  later  on,  when  it  had 
grown  to  more  substantial  proportions,  the 


Christian  Church  became  a  State  danger. 

As  its  acknowledged  aim  was  the   extirpa-  .^ 

tion  of  all  other  creeds,  it  was  not  strang^^^ 
that  it  should  be  thought  a  standingmenaii 
to  them  or  to  State  tranquillity.    The  ton< 
adopted  towards  it  by  the  Emperor  JoliAi^- 
shows  what  was  tliou^ht  by  a  rational  adbe  i 
ent  to  old  systems  of  belief.     As  time 
on,  a  h3itt\e  a  outrance  began   between  tixe 
old  and  the  new.    It  was  war  to  the  kaife 
between  them,  and,  if  we  are  ito  believe  l&is- 
tory,  some  acute  observers  had  seen  tliis 
from  the  first.     But  the  distinction  drawti 
by  Gallio  between  matters  of  oj^inion  and 
matters  of  State  cognizance  was  not  a  vis- 
ionary one.     Such  was  the  view  of  Rome. 
The  departure  from  it  in  the  case  of  Chri»- 
tian  persecutions  was  a  matter  not  of  secta- 
rian bitterness  so  much  as  of  State  policy- 
Indeed  Gallio's  theory,  good  or  bad  in  the 
abstract  as  it  may  be,  was  one  which,  at  ^^^^ 
particular  moment,  the  early  Christians  h^ 
every  reason  to  approve.    If  Gallio  ^'^^^^^f^ 
sen  to  investigate    PauPs    orthodoxy,    ^^ 
would  have  had  to  investigate  it  not  merg^j^ 
from  a  Jewish  point  of  view.   It  would  k>^^e 


been  his  -business  to  examine  whether 
Apostle's  opinions  were  consistent  or  inc 
sistent  with  allegiance  to  the  Roman  Em^ 
ror.     His  abstinence  from  unnecessary  ii 
quisitiveness  was  therefore  rather  a  poUti 
cal  virtue  than  a  theological  vice.     That  i 
was  conformable  to  the  maxims  of  the  Ent 
pire  is  evident  from  the  subsequent  histof]^^ 
of  St.  Paul.    It  was  the  spontaneous  appeft^^ 
of  the  Apostle  to  "  Cassar  "  which  led  niiii^ 
into  captivity  at  Rome,  not  anv  interference^ 
by  Imperial  agents  with  private  liberties 
and  rights.     After  hearing  his  exposition  of^ 
Christian    doctrine,   Agrippa    and    Festos 
agreed  between  them  that  '*  this  man  might 
have  been  set  at  liberty  if  he  had  not  ap- 
pealed  unto  Caisar." 

The  same  inconsistency  which  is  observ- 
able in  the  reproaches  freely  poured  upon 
Gallio  is  also  to  be  seen  in  the  censures  lav- 
ished on  those  in  our  day  who  are  supposed 
to  be  like  him,  and  who  are  usaidly  dabbed 
by  his  name.  In  the  proper  sense  of  the 
appellation,  a  modem  Galho  is,  as  we  have 
said,  a  gentleman  who  disbelieves  in  &  State 
Inquisition.  If  so,  most  people  are  Gallios. 
No  section  of  the  Church  at  tne  present  4ay 
is  anxious  to  have  matters  of  theology  tnh- 
jected  unnecessarily  to  the  carefhl  cogni- 
zance of  State  authority  —  least  of  all  those 
sections  of  the  Church  which  might  be  ex- 
pected to  inveigh  most  earnestly  against 
Gallios.  Again,  if  it  be  suggested  that 
Gallio  was  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  Uw 
soul,  there  is  not  the  vestige  of  proof  thai  he 
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uiytbiiig  of  the  kind.  We  come^  lastly, '  on  the  whole  to  abstain  from  controversial 

to  the  real  deriYative  sense  attached  by  pul- 1  discussion.     Their  answer  to  such  abuse  is  a 

pit  orators  to  the  term.     Gallio  is  put  for-  '  simple  and  a  conclusive  one      Tht^y  do  not 

ward  as  the  type  of  people  who,  on  the  whole, '  profess  to  deal  with  those  topics  any  more 

yre  sceptical  about  the  advantafije  of  enter- ,  than  Gallio  tlie  Roman  law\  er  did.     They 

ing  upon  the  discussion  of  religious  contro-  '  are  secular,  not  religious,  criticr^,  just  as  ho 

Tersy.     It  is  somewhat  significant  that  this  !  was  a  secular,  and  not  a  religious,  juflge, 

rf*oald  form  part  of  the  burden  of  the  indict-   The  line  they  draw  is  precisely   his  line. 

nent  against  Pilate,  who  is  thoujjht  to  have    When  it  comes  to  be  a  matter  of  wronjj  or 

<u8pla^ed  an  improper  incredulity  as  to  the  1  of  wicked  lewdness  they  interfere,  but  not 

P[*8ibility  of  arriving  at  abstract  "truth."    till  then.     It  is  their  duty  in  the  interest  of 

"■Uio  and   Pilate,  as  far  as  one  can  judge,   the  public  to  expose  i;rnorance,  eharlatan- 

^Pe  both  of  them  s<.*eptics  in  the  metaphysi-    ism,  or  immorality,  but  from  subjects  of  the- 

***  ^nse  of  the  word,  though   the  former !  ology  pure  and  simple    they    k»'ep  aloof. 

■ccms  to  have  been  exempt  from  the  crimi-  ,  Nobody  in  his  senses  can  maintain  that  such 

^  Weakness  which  has  rendered  the  latter  '  a  view   is  wicke<l.     It   is   simply   common 

*tt  objt^ct  of  infamy  to  all  time.  Before  con-   sense.     And  Gallio-haters  may  perhaps  feel 

«enjniiiff,  in  Gallio's  person  at  all  events,  the    the   cogency  of  the  argument  when  they 

•pint  ol  philosophical  scepticism,  preachers  '  reflect  on  the  nature  of  the  other  alterna- 

""1  do  well  to  consider  what  philosophical    tive   that  must  be   acceptcil  if  abstention 

''^pticism  is,  and  how  far  it  interferes  with   from  theological   controversy  is  to  be  con- 

J'^eems  contrary  to  the  principles  of  ortho-   demned.     The    alternative   is    that   every 

?  ^ligion.  I  newspaper  in  England  shall  be  a  religions 

.    *t  is  worth  remarking  that  the  one  nation    partisan,   free   to   adopt   its   own    theories 

"*    Europe  which   is  most  conservative  in  '  about  religion,  and   to  enter  on  a  religious 

'^^ttjiB  of  theology   is  the  most  sceptical    propaganda  for  the  sake  of  persuading  the 

•"Out  metaphysii'S.     The  nation  in  question    public  of  their  truth.     Probibly  a  rt'fjimr  of 

PiP'^U^elves.  Nor  is  this  a  pure  coincidence,    literary  Gallios  would  be  far  more  accepta- 

*^^    two  things  stand  to  each  other  very    ble,  even  to  theologians. 

2jjch   in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  '      The  ])Osition  of  Gallios  in  private  life   is 

••  ^*  ixjason  that  linglishmen  believe  in  re-    not  a  bit  less  tenable  than  that  of  CJallios  in 

^8jpUs  truth  so  firmly  is  that  they  do  not  journalism.     It  is  not  a  crime,  a**  some  peo- 

7*»'eve  in  the  attainment  of  philosophical    pie  think,  to  feel  no  interest  in  theolodcal 

"^th  at  all.     The  ordinary  theologian  of  the    controversy.     There  is  a  point,  indeecfc  at 

?^y  makes  metaphysical  um'ertainty,  or  the  '  which  such  controversy  usually  bi'comes  in- 

•^pOsBibility  of  discovering  truth  by  think-   teresting.    If  problems  are  mooted  affecting 

Jj^  about  it,  the  basis  of  his  system.     It  is    the  future  destinies  of  the  Church,  and  the 

^'IG  that  the  edifice  is  not  a  logical  result  of  character  of  the  i'uture  religious  teaching  of 

^he  foundation  on  which  it  is  built,  and  that   the  country,  people  seldom  fail  to  form  a 

*,^n  may  doubt  everything  besides  reli-   view  of  their  own  about  them.     In  this  re- 

pon  without   ceasing   to  doubt  alxjut   reli-   spect  few  of  us  are  Gallios,  and  least  of  all 

pon  itself.     But  practically,  and  among  a   those    who   are   otk^nest  suspe(rted   of  the 

wye  mass  of  English  men  and  women,  dis-    crime.     But  apart  from  sui'h  cases  a  Crallio 

Wief  in  the  powers  of  the  human  mind,  and    point  of  view  is  not  only  very  natunil,  but 

belief  in  the  doctrines  taught  to  them,  do  go    certainly  by  no  means  the  n'verse  of  praise- 

togetlier.    There  are,  however,  more  ration-    worthy.     What  wouM  become  of  the  world 

al  methofls  of  reconciling  (Jallios  and  reli-   if  every  professional  man  and  every  e<luca- 

gion  than  this.     And,  in  the  first  place,  it  is    ted  layman  were  to  strip  for  the  controver- 

clcar  that,  in  declining  to  discuss  theology,    sial  arena,  and  to  desend  into  the  pit  in  the 

Gallios  have  the  sanct.on  of  a  largt.' number    costume  of  a  theological  gladiator,  armed 

of    authorities   of    the    Christian     Church,    with  net  and  dagger  for  the  fray  V     Such  a 

Every  mo<lern  Gallio  has  a  right  to  say  that    state  of  things  would  be  the  death  of  most 

theology   is  not    his  vocation.     Tliere   are    easy-<roing  country  parsons.     There  was  a 

those  whfjse  business  it  is  to  studv  it  and  to    Tiu'kish    Pasha  in  the    Crimean  war   who 

investigate  its   subtleties ;  but  a  layman  is   exj^irecl   out  of  sheer  dismay    at   the   fuss 

no  more  bound  to  be  a  theologian,  unles.s  he    maile  at    Balaclava   by  the  C'UismIs  of  the 

likes,  tlian  he  is  bound  to   be  ac^uainte*!    Western  Powers.     A  like  melancholy  end 

with  the  mysteries  of  contingent  remain-   wouM   befall   a  goo«l   many  English  <lergy- 

den.     Newspap4'rs,  for  example,   are  con-   men  if  all  tlie  laymen  in  the  parish  insisted 

tioually  set  down  fis   (lallios,  or  Sadducees,   on  sifting an<l  controverting  all  the  doetrines 

or  both,  simply  because  they  feel  it  best  up-   laid  down,  or  taken  for  granted,  in  the  JSun- 
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day  sermon.  Does  the  parson  who  preaches 
against  Gallios  wish  for  a  congregation  of 
Gallios  or  not  ?  If  he  does,  he  is  a  very  rash 
man.  He  desires  to  pass  from  a  calm  at- 
mosphere of  qaiet  into  a  troubled  atmos- 
phere of  thesis  and  antithesis,  of  disputation, 
mutiny,  and  rebellion.  If  ho  appreciates 
the  utility  of  Gallios  in  particular,  ho  outrht 
not  in  common  fairness  to  preach  against 
Gallios  in  general.  This  is  especially  true 
in  times  like  the  present,  when  relijrious  ten- 
ets are  held  by  most  educated  people  rather 
as  a  matter  of  moral  conviction  and  practi- 
cal use  than  of  mathematical  certainty.  If 
Gallios  are  to  be  put  down,  then*  place  will 
be  filled  by  far  more  inconvenient  and  un- 
comfortable disputants.  Theologians  ought 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  latitude  conceded  to 
the  theologians  of  Corinth.  They  have  full 
liberty  to  inflict  any  spiritual  penalties  they 
like  on  a  rival  Sosthenes,  but  it  is  a  fatal 
mistake  on  their  part  to  object  to  the  ortho- 
dox neutrality  of  Gallio. 


From  the  Spectator. 
3IR.  DAllWIN  AT    TIIK   ANTII*ODES. 

"  The  native  [Maori]  saying  is,  *  As  the 
wl^|e  man's  rat  has  driven  away  the  native 
rat,  as  the  European  fly  drives  away  our 
own,  as  the  clover  kills  our  fern,  so  will 
the  Maoris  disappear  before  the  white  man 
himself.'"  Thus  quotes  Dr.  Hooker,  the 
eminent  naturalist  of  our  Kew  Gardens,  in 
a  remarkable  article  in  the  new  numlnT  of 
the  Popular  Scif:nce  Review  on  "  ITie 
Struggle  for  Existence  amongst  Plants." 
"  The  European  house-fly,"  says  Dr. 
Hooker,  **  seems  to  drive  out  before  it  the 
native  blue-bottle  of  New  Zealand,  so  that 
settlers,  knowing  its  value,  carry  it  in 
boxes  and  bottles  to  their  inland  sta- 
tions." So,  too,  in  the  vegetable  world 
the  vegetable  emigration  irom  Europe 
seems  to  drive  l)elbre  it  the  native  pro- 
ducts of  the  New  Zealand  soil.  "  The 
noisy  train  of  English  migration  is  not 
more  surely  doing  its  work  than  the  stealthy 
tide  of  English  weeds,  which  are  creeping 
over  the  waste,  cultivated,  and  virgin  soil, 
in  annually  increasing  numbers  of  genera, 
species,  and  individuals."  Dr.  Hooker 
quotes  a  New  Zealand  correspondent  to  the 
same  effect :  — 

"  You  would  be  surprised  at  the  rapid  spread 
of  European  and  other  foreign  plauts  in  this 


rountrv.  All  along  the  sides  of  the  main  lines 
of  ron<\  through  the  plains,  a  Polygonum  (ovrcv- 
lare)^  called  *  cow-grass/  grows  most  luxuriantly, 
the  n>ot8  sometimes  two  feet  in  depth,  and  the 
plants  spreading  over  an  area  from  four  to  fiv 
feet  in  diameter.  The  dock  (Rumex  o(itusifoli\ 
or  R.  crispus)  is  to  be  found  in  every  river-bed 
extending  into  the  valleys  of  the  mountain  rir 
ers,  until  these  Iwcomc  mere  torrents.  T 
sow  thistle  is  ««prcad  all  over  tlie  country,  gro' 
ing  luxuriantly  nearly  up  to  6,000  fcct.  T 
watenTcss  increases  in  our  still  riven  to  sac 
an  extent  us  to  threaten  to  choke  them  all 
gether;  in  fact,  in  the  Avon,  a  still  deep 
running  through  Christ  Church,  tlie  ann 
cost  of  keeping  the  river  free  for  boat  narig 
tion  and  for  purposes  of  drainage  exceeds 
I  have  measured  stems  twelve  feet  long  a 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  In  901 
of  the  mountain  districts,  where  the  soil 
loose,  the  white  clover  is  completely  displ 
the  native  grasses,  forming  a  close  'swatu." 


—  and  later  in  his  article  he  tells 
most  remarkable  fact  of  all,  that,  — 


''  The  little  white  clover,  and  other  herbs,  a: 
actuallv  strangling  and  killing  ootright 
New  2^>aland  flax   {Phormium  tenax),  a  pi 
of  the  coarsest,  hardest,  and  toughest  descri 
tion,  that  fonns  huge  matted  patches  of  w 
rhixomes,  which  send  up  tufts  of  sword-ti 
leaves,  six  to  ten  feet  high,  and  inconceival 
strong  in  texture  and  fibre.    I  know  of  no  £' 
lish  j)Iant  to  which  the  New  Zealand  flax 
I>e    likened,   so  as   to    give  any  idea  of 
robust  constitution  and  habit,  to  those  who  d 
not  know  it ;  in  some  resjtects  the  great  mai 
tuxaocks  of  Carer  jHinirulata  approach  it.     It 
difficult  enough  to  imagine  the  ])0{isibility 
white  clover  invading  our  bogs,  and  smotherii 
the  tussocks  of  this  Carex,  but  this  would 

j  child's  play  in  comparison  with  the  resistance' 

:  the  I'hormium  would  seem  to  offer." 

It  is  an  illustration  of  the  same  procetf 
that  the    European   horse  so  increaiea  in 
South  America  as  to  gain  rapidly  upon  the 
native  animals  of  these  plains,  and  that  in 
:  New   Zealand  the   English  pig  runs  witd 
\  and  multiplies  at  a  rate  which  is  a  Berknii 
j  danger  to  the  sheep  farmers,  whose  flocki 
of  lambs  the  wild  hog  decimates.     Thai  a 
little  and  apparently  leeble  plant  like  ckfrer 
I  should  be  able  to  win  a  complete  victorf 
over  the  formidable  sworded   flax  of  New 
Zealand,  and  that  the  English  fly  should 
drive  out  the  blue-bottle  which  is  such  a 
nuisance  to  the  settlers,  are  striking  iUoF 
trations  of  the  apparent  power  which  hu- 
man civilization  seems  to  lend  to  eTen  the 
animals  and  plants   that   have  thoroughly 
adapted    themselves    to    its    conditions,— 
illustrations  which  inevitably  suggest  the 
superstitious  view  of  the  subject  conreyed 
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in  the  Maori  preMffe  with  which  wc  com-  I  weaker  plants  all   the  more  lan^snid  and 
nienced  this  artide.    It  seems  as  if  the  j  fveble  elements  of  its  physiolo^iy,  while  the' 
■>ere  local  connection  with  civilized  beings  ;  New  Zealand  perennial,  living  undisturbed 
which   is  implied   in   buzzing  in   civilized    in  a  milder  climate  and  much  richer  soil, 
windows  and  crowing  on  ploughed  fields,    has  been   left  comparatively   without   any 
were  a  physical  tonic  to  the  constitution  of.  process  of  competitive  selection,  till,  like 
ttiimals  and  plants  which   enables   them, '  the  luxurious  man  who  has  had  all  his  com- 
when    pnt  in  competition  with  the  native  ,  forts  and   necessaries   at   his  elbow,  when 
iVtocts,  animals,  or    plants    of   barbarous   competing;  for  existence  a^rainst  the  trained 
ttMintries,  to  win  as  easy  a  victory  as  civili-   hunter  who  has  lived  by  his  knife  and  gun, 
«»tion  wins  over  barbarism.     Does  not  the    it  is  worsted  at  every  turn  by  the  h<irdier 
Mglisb  fly  contract  a  cunning  from  its  resi- !  rival.     It  would  be  easy,  of  course,  to  sug- 
denee   in  English  lanlers,  which   makes  it   gest  a  similar  account  of  the  success  of  the 
■»ore  than  the  match  of  the  big  ^laori  blue- ,  European   Hy  and   European  rat  in  com- 
''^tle  ?    Have   not  the  clover  and  water-  j  peting  against  the  native   blue-bottle    and 
^"f^^us   imbibed,  by  the  process  of  selection,   the  native  rat.     In  neither  casi^  probably, 
JJ^'Uctural  habits  of  economizing  the  juices  .  is  it  due  to  greater  strength   or  ferocity, 
m"  ^the  comparatively   poor    English   soil,    greater  aptitude   for  war,  but  to  instincts 
WhicK  gives   them  an  advantage  over  tht»    trained  through  successive  generations  un- 
plauts  that  have  grown  up  for  ages  in  a  soil .  der  more   dilHcult   cireumstanci'S.      Those 
t«  o^  rich   to   need   any  such  provisions  for    European  flies   and   rats  which    have   not 
j^'nailating  all  the  nio^t  nutritious  elements  .  been  able  to  adapt  themselves  to  their  con- 
•      IP'owth  ?  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  in    dition   in  a  country  where  the  most  nour- 
***    old  and   much  tilled   country  only  the    i^«hing  food  is  usually  jealously  rfuarded,  and 
^^•^  hardy  species,  those   which   have  the    where  all  wild  cinimals  have  less  and  lt»fls 
r?^^**t  powerful  attraction  for   the  juices  in    chance  every  year,  have  died  out,  and  only 
^'^  Soil  on  wliich  they  live,  will  succeed  in    those  n*niaine<l  which  by  hanlier  constitu- 
y^*«lciing  good   crops,  while  in  a  very  rich    tion,  greater  caution,  less   offensive  habits, 
^*^^tr)',  —  especially  when  combined  with  j  and   more  subtle  instincts,  have  Ix'en  able, 
5j*^lder  climate,  —  this  process  of  contest   while  8upportin|r  themselves,  sufliciently  to 
TB^'^een  the  more  and  less  vigorous  8i)ecies  i  avoid  the  enmity  of  man  to  i)revent  any 
^J  *  go  on  much  more  tranquilly  an^l  slowly,    war  of  extermination  being  waged  against 
r^   tliat  the  race  between   one   plant   and    them.     And  these  trained  instincts  of  c(^^e 
rJJ^thcr  for  nutrition  may  not  have  elabo- .  tell  greatly  in  their  favour  when  they  come 
^^^  anything  like  such  special  powers  of  to  be  pitted  cigainj^t  races  which   have  not 
T^^'lpetition    lor  sap.     Dr.   Hooker  tells  us    hitherto  needed  them  for  their  protection. 
^^M  seedlings  of  the  cedar  and  the  maple  .  Such  is.  the  apparently  most  natural  infer- 
^^Slie  up  even  with  us  in  the  early  spring  1  ence   firom    l)r.  Hooker's  strange  array  of 
^y  thousands  in  the  grass-ground  where  they    facts  to  prove  that  while    the   plants  and 
^^  planted,  but  then,  as  soon  as  the  ^rass    animals  of  the  anti[)o<les  show  no  increased 
^<lins  to  grow  agiiin,  the  grass  draws  away    fertility   when  transplanted  to  Europe,  no 
^l  their  supplies  of  nourishment,  and  they  ;  tendency  to  run  our  native  plants  hard  in 
die  away.     This  seems  to  show  that  peren-    the  struggle    for  existence,  our  plants  and 
Oial  grasses  have  a  much  stronger  relative    finimals  show  as  much  colonizing  ca{)acity 
fttfrai'tion   for  the   nutritious   elements    of   as  man  himself  when  they  emigrate   with 
the  earth  than  seedling  trees;  but  in  New    him  to  New  Zealand.     We  take  the  case  of 
Zealand  it  would  seem,  from  Dr.  Hooker's    New  Zealand  rather  than  that  of  any  other 
account   that   even   attnuaU    from    P!^urope    virgin    soil,  like    South    America,    because 
ofC4fn  beat  New  Zealand  perennials  in  the    though  many  of  the  same  phenomena  are 
race.  .  That  is,  it  may  be,  the  seeds  of  the  .  true  of  South  ^Vmerica  also,  the  C(mditions 
European  plants  obtain  in  a  few  months  as   of  climate  tire  there  generally  so  diilerent 
strong  a  hold  of  the  ground  as  the  native    that  th(>  experiment  is  disturbed  by  many 
perennials  have  gained  in  many  years,  and    other  considerations.     In  New  Zealand,  on 
then  by  virtue  of  their  "  naturally  selected"    the  contrary,  though  the  climate  is  rather 
qyecies,  as-Mniilate  with  more  rapidity  and  ■  milder,  owing  to  the  greater  extent  of  sea, 
effect    than    their    perennial    neighbours    the  climatic  conditions  are  exceedingly  like 
the  juices  of  the   soil,  and   so  starve  the    those  of  England. 

plants  in  their  vicinity.  The  vegetable  .  We  have  striven  purposely  to  suggest  an 
which  in  England  has  gone  through  centu-  .  interpretation  of  these  very  curious  and  as 
lies  of  competition  for  existence  with  other  ,  yet  unexplained  facts  which  is  entirely  in 
Tegelables,  has  lost  by  the  death  of  the ,  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Darwin's  great  work,  — 
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not,  of  course,  as  if  any  suggestion  of  ours 
could  have  tlie  least  scientific  weight,  but 
because  the  science  of  the  day  evidently 
inclines  to  attach  more  and  more  value  to 
Mr.  Darwin's  hypothesis,  at  least  as  explain- 
ing the  modus  operandi  of  all  those  modi- 
fications of  species  which  concern  the  vi- 
tality and  tenacity  of  the  surviving  races. 
But  now   what   picture  does  this  process 


fly,  transported  in  boxes  and  bottles,  and 
then  left  to  supplant  the  disgusting  native 
blue-bottle  by  its  own  energies,  are  but 
special  illustrations  of  the  general  law  that 
all  that  man  has  found  on  tne  whole  —  very 
often  unconsciously,  as  in  the  case  of  the  fly 
—  suitable  and,  comparatively  sneaking, 
advantageous  to  him  in  ages  of  civilization, 
has  during  those  ages  been  acquiring  witb- 


really  present  to  us  of  our  little  universe  ?  i  out  knowing  it  the  power  to  follow  him  sno- 
—  one,  as  some  of  the  Darwinians  think,  ;  cessfully    into    other    regions,  where    th« 
of  inexoraMe  law  sifting  out  the  weak  and  ,  conditions    of   animal  and  vegetable   life 
casting  them  away  as  refuse,   or  one  of  j  would  otherwise  be  much  less  favourable  to 
stranguly  wise  preparation  for  the  dwelling-  j  his  existence,  and  so  to  share  the  charmed 
place  of  a  bein";  in  whom  the  principle  of;  life  of  civilization  without  being  the  objects 
**  natural  selection  "gives  way  to  the  higher   of   his  intentional   protection.     Naturally 
principle  of  moral  selection  ?     To  us  the  .  one  would  have  supposed  that  by  the  law  of 
latter  seems  the  true  image  left  upon  the  I  the  '*  conflict  for  existence,"  the  lush  tropi- 
mind  by  the  curious  process  the  naturalists   cal  forests  of  South  America*  the  sworded 
indicate  to  us.     Here  are  a  great  number    flax  tree  and  thick  ferns  of  New  Zealand, 
of  strange  laws  at  work,  the  total  effect  of  would   have  struggled   with  the  most  tre- 
which  is  to  give  to  all  the  plants  and  ani- 1  mendous  advantages  against    the    foreign 
mals  which  arc  least  inconsistent  with,  and   growths  which  civilized  man  brings  with 
inoc't  useful  to,  the  life  of  the  most  civilized*  him,  and  which  are  so  essential  to  his  prog- 
races  of  men,  a  direct  share  in  the  protec-   ress.     And  so  it  would  bo  certainlv,  if  art 
tion  of  that  ci\ilization.     Tlie  shield  of  civ-   alone  were  his  only  dependence;  if  every 
ilization  is  as  it  were  in  some  sense  thrown  '  animal  and  vegetable  inconsistent  with  hw 
over  those  inferior  races  of  existences  which, ,  comfort  and  safety  had  to  be  industrioiirij 
themselves  incompetent  to  share    it,  and   exterminated,  instead  of  retreating  almost 
generally   not   even  directly  protected    or  |  as  if  by  magic,  before  him.     But  the  fact  is 
guarded  by  man,  are  yet  at  the  second  re- 1  quite   otherwise.     The  wild  animals   and 
move,  as  it  were,  most  important,  in  order ;  wild  growths  even  of  the  tropical  forests 
to  ^able  him  to  caiTy  with  ease  into  the  |  yield  easily  before  the  weakest  invader  that 
still  uncultivated  and  uncivilized  parts  of :  has  gone  through  the  selecting  jpiDcesB  in- 
the  earth  the  full  advantages  he  has  gained    separable   from  civilization.      The    clorer 
by  long  residence  in  cultivated  ami  civilized    follows  man  into  the  heart  even  of  South 
regions.     The   animal  and  vegetable  train    American    jungles,    displacing    the    rank 
of  life  which  he  cannot  help  drawing  after   grasses  it  finds  there.     The  horse  and  the 
him  wherever  he  goes,  the  old  grasses  and  ]  sheep  and  the  pig  multiply  in-  these  new 
weeds  and  llnwers,  the  old  in^ects  and  beasts,  I  wastes  of  vegetation  with  infinitely  more 
as  well  as  those  more  valuable  plants  and    rapidity  than  the  wild  animals  which  are 
domestic  animals  which  he  takes  pains  to   native   there.     Man,  of  course,  takes    his 
carry  with  him,  have  all  gained  by  their    arts  with  him,  but  where  he  might  expect 
conditions  of  lil'e   in   the  Old  AV^orld  that   to  have  to  fight  Nature  hardest  with  his 
hardiness  which  fits  them  to  colonize  as  well    most   marvellous   cfibrts,   nature  seems   to 
as  man  himselt,  and  to  force  their  way  into   acknowledge  the  mere  magic  of  his  prep- 
his  new  home  without  asking  his  conseut,  at    arations,  and  to  yield  to  him  withoat  in- 
the  expense  of  the  native  tlora  and  fauna,    sisting  on  any  laborious  application  of  them. 
Everything  not  only  that  man  intentionally  ,  Kven  the  tangled  forests  of  the  Amaion  will 
brin<'S  with  him,  but  that  crawls  after  him    probably  yield  to  the  first  sincere  effort   at 
aluioiit  by  ac<>i(lent,  spre^ads  as  he  spreads.    ]mmi<zratioii   with  infinitely   less  difficiiltjr 
A  mo\ing  ainiosphere  of  j)ower  clings  to    than    we   expect.     Rich,  wild,   and   virgin 
his  steps,  so  that  even  the  lowe>t  creatures    soils  nourish  weak  and  comparatively  nnt^ 
whieh  he  has  round  useful  or  even  but  sup-    naeious  forms  of  life,  both  animal  and  vege- 
porialile   for  centuries  in   one    phure,  will    table.     The   very  luxuriance  of  growth  is 
tlrive  out,  without  giving  him  any  trouble,    perhaps   a   sign    of   this    weakness.      The 
the  creatures  whieh  he  would  find  compare- .  hanher  and  subtler  vitality  of"  selected,"  — 
tively  useless  or  insupportable  in  another.    /.  <?.,   civilized,  —  nature,   soon    beats    the 
The  clover  driving  the  fern  ami  even  the    luxuriance  of  wild  nature  in  the  race. 
swonl-llax   belbre   it,  and   so   preparing  a        And  we  must  remember  that  this  process 
rich  pasture  for  the  sheep,  —  the  little  house-  ^  of  **  natural "  selection,  —  selection  with 
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spect  merely  to  weakness  and  strenp^th,  — 
18  arrested  directly  we  reach  man,  directly 
we  reach  a  beinf);  endowed  with  a  character 
which  can  see  that  there  is  a  weakness 
Btronger  than  strength,  indeed  a  strength  in 
weakness  itself,  when  that  weakness  is  the 
weakness  of  reverence,  self-denial,  and 
love.  Our  Poor  Laws,  our  hospitals,  our 
healing  art,  our  charities,  are  all  so  many 
agencies  for  counteracting  the  process  of 
^  natural  selection  "  so  soon  as  we  arrive  at 
a  stage  of  culture  when  we  can  see  that 
noiere  strength,  mere  tenacity  of  life,  is  not 
itself  divine.  Natural  seltction  stops,  or 
begins  to  stop,  with  the  very  race  for  whom 
it  has  hitherto  worked  with  so  beneficial  an 
effect.  It  prepares  a  region  suitable  for 
civilized  man,  and  enables  him  to  conquer 
with  infinitely  greater  ease  other  regions 
not  thus  suitable  for  him,  and  then  the  be- 
ing for  whom  all  this  has  been  done,  is 
tauffht  that  afler  all  his  hiiihest  duty  and 
nolut.*st  functi(m  in  relation  to  his  own  race 
lies  in  reversing  the  process,  in  protecting 
the  weak,  in  lilting  up  the  hands  that  hang 
down,  in  strengthening  the  feeble  knees, 
in  guarding  with  the  tendcrest  care  every 
spark  of  human  reason  and  human  love. 
How  should  a  being  placed  in  the  position 
which  roan  holds  on  the  earth  by  long  agt's 
of  merely  **  natural  selection,"  of  s(rug«;le 
for  existence,  have  learned  that  this  very 
process,  this  fierce  competitive  strife,  is  one 
of  the  very  lowest  of  his  functions,  —  the 
one,  indeed,  which  he  shares  with  tlie  lower 
order  of  plants  .ind  animals,  —  if  the  Provi- 
dence which  had  watched  over  the  one 
process  had  not  been  waiting  to  give  the 
corrective  and  the  great  supplement  to  His 
own  teaching,  the  moment  lie  had  at  last 
prepared  for  Himself  a  being  worthy  of  it? 
To  our  minds  the  most  worxlerful  side  of 
the  Darwinian  theory  is,  that  it  shows  us. 
in  such  strong  contrast,  what  God  h^s 
really  done  to  periect  our  physical  and  ani- 
mal nature,  and  that  the  i)ein<j:  f  >r  whom 
He  has  done  all  this,  and  who  is  the  first  to 
know  it,  is  the  first  also  to  know  that  the 
law  of  conflict  and  competition  is  the  low- 
est of*  the  laws  of  humfin  u^iture,  and  is 
recognized  by  us  only  in  learning  to  keej)  it 
well  under  us.  It  would  be  the  strangest 
of  all  para^loxes  if  a  universe  really  (H'connt- 
ed/orhy\\\Q  law  ol*  competition,  was  crowned 
by  the  one  being  who,  in  his  highest  mo- 
ments, reverses  and  repudiates  that  law. 


From  Good  Words. 
MORE  ABOUT  THE  QUEEN'S  ENGLISH. 

BY  THE   DEAN   OP   CANTERBURY. 

A  Supplemenfnry  Lecture,  delivered  to  the 
Church  of  Ernflarul  Young  Men* 8  Assbci' 
ation^  in  St.  George's  Hall,  Canterbury^ 
Nov.  5, 1866. 

When  your  excellent  secretary  requested 
me  to  open  your  course  of  lectures  for  this 
season,  I  naturally  went  to  a  shelf  where 
papers  await  future  use,  to  see  whether  the 
Queen's  English  correspondence  was  ample 
enough  to  warrant  another  lecture  on  that 
subject.  I  found  upwards  of  fifty  letters 
on  questions  of  more  or  less  interest,  and  a 
fair  amount  of  cuttings  from  newspapers, 
and  memoranda  picked  up  in  society  and 
in  solitude. 

I  therefore  determined  to  announce 
*'  More  About  the  Queen's  English,"  as  my 
subject,  and  to  go  through  my  file  of  let- 
ters and  memoranda,  thus  forming  a  supple- 
mentary lecture,  which  might,  in  the  next 
edition  of  my  little  book,  either  be  worked 
in  among  its  para2;ra[)hs,  or  be  printed  en- 
tire as  an  appendix  at  the  end. 

This  being  so,  I  shall  not  aim  at  arrange- 
ment or  classification,  but  shall  simply  dis- 
cuss the  matters  presented  by  my  co-res- 
pondents, and  the  memoranda,  as  they 
come  before  me. 

I  am  asked  whether  an  expression  which 

1  had  used,  "  {he  first  foundation  of  an  in- 
stitution," can  be  right,  seeing  that  an 
institution  can  have  but  one  ioundation  ? 
The  rejdy  is  to  be  sought  in  the  general 
use  of  expletive,  t.r.,  superabundant 
words,  together  with  others  whieh  already 
expre>s  the  meaning  retiuired.  Thus  we 
have,  "  O  that  they  would  consider  their 
hitter  end,'*  when  "  their  end"  would,  strict- 
ly speaking,  have  been  sufficient.  Thus 
also  we  say,  *•  the  utmost  end  of  the  earth," 
"  the  first  beginning  of  creation  '* ;  the  ex- 
pletive prefix  in  each  case  tending  to  give 
precision  and  cmphas's,  and  showing  that 
It  is  on  the  fact  reasse.rt«'d  by  it,  that  the 
^»tress  of  the  sentence  is  laid. 

A  notable   and  very  solemn  instance  of 
this  usaae  is  fou  id  in  the  title,  "  the  most 
Highest,"   given   to   the   Almighty  in    the 
Prayer-book  version  of  the  psalms  (P^.  ix. 

2  ;  xiii.  6  ;  xxi.  7  ;  et.*.)  In  the  Biblo  ver- 
hion  the  expression  seems  not  to  occur,  the 
'•  Most  High."  or  **  the  Highest,"  lx»ing  its 
ecjuivalent.  But  we  have  a  reduplication  of 
the  same  kind  in  Acts  xxvi.  5 :  "•  Atler  the 
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, ^traileat  sect  of  our  religion  I  lived  a 

[  Pharisee."  In  tbiB  place,  it  is  difficult  to 
I.MCOuni  for  it,  as  it  rcprescDla  only  the 
I  rimptc  snperktive  in  the  origiaal  text. 
[  King  Jamca's  translatorB  seem  merely  to 
t  ^ve  rcl^ned  it  from  the  olHer  English 
I  Tenions,  Tyadale'e,  Crsamer*!),  and  Htfi 
VCkaeva  Bible. 

1       It  may  be  hard  to  amign  exactly  the  dif- 

%  AnncG   between    "  oldeii  "    and   ■'  eldest." 

•.yet  it  may 'be,  it  is  clearly  matter  of 

itic   usage,  and   not  dMiTablo   from 

fliy  distinction   in   the   wonla   thi-nuelves. 

|',9l^   ^^*>  there   ia   s  difference,  may  in  a 

WmicnC    be    shown.      We      can  not    any, 

*Hettiuii!lab  was  thu  etdo't  mnn  that  over 

Kwd  " ;  we  must  say,  "  the  oldest  man  that 

Fiver  lived."     Again,  it   woulil    hardly  be 

I'Mlural  lo  say,  "  nia  father's  nife<(  bom,"  it' 

■hire  were  speaking  of  the  first-born.     If  we 

rVere  to  aay  of  a  lalher,  "  He  was  aucceerkd 

fcby  his  alitest   son."  we  should  convey  the 

■  Uipreasion  that  that  son  was  not  the  el'letl, 

but  the  oJdejt  surviriiig  alVer  the  loss  of  thid 

eldest-    And  these  examples  aeem  to  briu>- 

o3  to  a  kind  of  insight  inM  the  idiom!biie 

differenee.      >'  BUleni"    implies    not    ooly  | 

more  years,  but  also  priority  of  right ;  nay. 

it  migiit  sometimes  e»en  bo  independent  of 

autual  duraiion  of  life.     A  dret-born      ' 

died  an  infant  was  yet  the  nldett  80i 

all  mankind   were  •assembled,  Methuselah 

wotrid  be  the  oldest :    but  Adam  would   lie 

the   eldest,  of  moil.     Wliethor  any   othtr 

account  is  to  be  given  cf  this  than   the  ca- 

piii-e  of  usage,  I  cannot  say,  but  must  leave 

the  (juostion  to  those  who  ar«  bttttor 


dor  brother,  I  rlon'l  inclnJe  myself  HdXI 
(if  i>  the  oldest  of  lai/  brothers,  not  lliaX 
of  my  tkclicr's  sons.'  To  this  I  ropM- 
qoolinK  MIlLon  —  '  Adam  the  goodliest  ofn. 
■oas  since  bom,  the  fuirest  of  hvr  dBU^hlcn. 
Eve.'  Thai,  however,  wu  ngfeed  was  only  Jus- 
tified by  poct»"  ticcaao.  Fin«lly,  I  ruled  UlM 
chough  my  Kossisn  Iriend  waj  siricily  and 
(rntmniatililly  eorreel,  yet,  according  to  com- 
moQ  usngo,  iho  expressiun  cm|iloie>il  by  him 
was  rather  calculnwd  tu  mitleu'l.  "  llo  aeorooil 
to  think  it  rather  hunl  that  the  EnisUith  moiJc!, 
having  canttnicUil  a  t:rammar.  sboaltl  noi 
confbrm  10  its  rules;  and  Idiiied  that  in  RuMia 
no  SQCU  liberty  of  tlic  suhji;i:t  wialij  lie  porniU- 
tad  — that  when  laws  were  made,  pwple  v — 
exnectcd  to  obey  tlium;  Hnd  that  • 
lolkeil  bod  grammoj-  wnuii' 
the  knoai. 

"  Will^u  be  so  good  ns 
next    edition   wholhiT   tlio    litis»ian    I 
Frenchman  was  rit;ht,   and  whether  j 
prove  of  my  mlins. 

•'  Vour  ohediant  servant.  J 


LAI  in  RuMia 
d  lie  porniil- 

'"HI 

ian  ^^^H 
ler  T^^^H 

LheRulSi^n 


than  to  iniiiiiri:  into  the  archeeology  of  the 
cdnage. 

Caniuvted  with  liiLi  inquiry  about  "  <ilil- 
««t "  and  "  eldert  "  is  the  sulgeet  of  a  letter 
which  1  will  give  you  entire. 

"Sib,  —  When  I  came  on  deck  the  other 
momin;;  I'l  the  tteil  Sua  (very  near  tlie  ph 
at  whioh  Uixet  nod  the  Israelites  ore  suppoaod 
tu  have  erossoit],  1  'uta  seiivd  by  three  fisllow- 
passon^rs  —  a  Kostian,  a  Frenchman,  anJ  a 
Swixs —  who,  rvJenttiit  mltnttm,  ounNtttnteit  me 
umpire  in  it  di-nutu  which  they  woto  earryini; 
on  u|Kin  a  point  of  English  gmniinar.  Thu 
Ruaaiun.  il  seems,  was  hid  father's  oldust  sun, 
and  he  had  four  brothers,  nil,  er  nevailalu, 
younger  than  liimself.  )n  spetdiing  of  Che  n)il- 
vsl  iif  ihcsu  fbiir,  he  called  hua  '  my  elder 
brother';  on  which  tha  Fronchmim  said,  "I 
Uiought  yon  ware  your  Etther"*  aldart  sou.' 
'  So  I  am,'  ho  raiiticd ;  "  bat  I  spoke  of  the  c(. 
der  of  mjr  lirathrrf.  I  am  not  one  of  my  own 
brotben,  and  thereicire  when  I  apeak  of  my  el. 


said,  bs  ex- 
tbe  bro«jfct»      , 

pendeD^^^^I 
"asseruTsE       1 


It  was  somewhat  eiirioiis  that  the  E 
should  have  blamed  us  for  inconavtency : 
for  surely  ■■  my  elder  brother  "  must  mean 
"  the  elder  brother  of  nie,"  Justus  ■■  mg  bWtr 
hnlf"  means,  "  the  better  half  of  me." 
We  may  also  hereby  illustrate  what  wu 
just  now  aaid  about "  oldest "  and  "  eldest " : 
"  my  eldest  brother  "  could  never  be  said 
by  the  first-born  of  a  family,  seeii^  th&t 
the  title  belongs  to  him  atone :  wherwu 
when  "  my  oldest  brother  "  is  gaid.  be  ex- 
cludes himself,  and  indicates  the  brotfeg^ 
next  to  him  in  age. 

1  am  asked  why  we  say  "  dependeDI 
but  •'  independent  of"  't  The  i 
surely  not  difficult.  VVbeu  we 
pn^at  "  into  "  IndepoDdent," 
deny  that  whicli  "  dependent "  aaserla,  1li_ 
we  conslruet  a  difft-runt  word  ;  dtlTureal  in 
its  refercuceaud  itsg-jveriuocnt.  Ttio  "  on," 
which  we  Dse  after  "  tlepuudeut.''  icnptids 
attachment  and  s^i^ueuco ;  ns  in  "  han^ng 
OD,  ■'  waiting  on  " :  the  "  of,"  which  we  tuu 
alter  "  independent,"  expreasea  merely  the 
relation  of  the  thing  following,  as  whfo  ire 
say  "  inclusive  ol,"  ■■  exclusive  of."  lu  this 
case,  the  variauon  of  prepwiitioiis  might  tra 
still  lurtber  exumplifieil ',  wc  siay  '■  p«iid»ol 
from,"  "  dependent  oa^'  •'  independent  -^a 
A  somewhat  similar  iustanuu  may  Im  ' 
in  "  with  i*spfi'i  to,"  and    '■  irtnf 

The  same  correspondent  who 
the  last  question  ahio  nsKs,  why 
■■  contemporary  uriVA,"  but "  a  contt 
'/"  ■<  The  aniwer  It)  this  is  to  b 
a  different  source.     In  ■■  ..oat,. 
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wiih,"  tlie  "  mth  **  simply  carries  on  the 
fbree  of  the  preposition  " ccm,"  or  " cum" 
witii  which  the  adjective  is  compounded. 
But  when  that  adjective  is  made  into  a 
gabstantive,  it  then  must  be  connected  with 
other  substandves  by  the  customary  prepo- 
sition ^^of^  indicating  possession  or  rela- 
tion. 

A  somewhat  similar  change  takes  place 
when  sabstantives  which  may  be  used  pred- 
icatively,  are  used  indicatively.  Thus  we 
sav  "  neighbour  to  him,"  but,  '*  a  neighbour 
o^him,"  or,  as  we  commonly  express  it,  "  of 
w."  If  we  keep  the  same  preposition  in 
the  two  cases,  the  phrase  does  not  retain 
the  same  meaning.  *^  He  is  neighbour  to 
him,*  means,  '*  He  lives  near  him  ** :  but 
"  He  is  a  neighbour  to  him,"  means  "  He 
^behaTes  to  him  in  a  neighbourly  man- 
ner." 

The  question  at  the  end  of  our  Lord's 
Sparable  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  "  Which 
of  these  three,  thickest  thou,  was  neigh- 
bour unto  him  that  fell  among  the 
thieves?"  forms  not  an  exception  to  the 
rule  first  mentioned,  but  rather  an  example 
of  it.  For  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  the  parable  is,  that  the  real  claim  to 
the  title  of  neighbour  is  his  who  acts  in  a 
nrighbourly  manner.  So  that  the  question 
does  not  mean,  which  of  these  three  acted 
in  a  neighbourly  manner  to  him?  —  but 
which  of  these  three  had  a  right  to  be 
called  his  neighbour  —  neighbour  to  him  ? 
Then  the  answer  naturally  comes,  '*  He 
that  showed  mercy  on  him." 

"niis  correspondent  also  pomts  out  the 
curious  difference  which  is  made  in  the 
meaning  of  one  and  the  same  word  in  a 
sentence,  when  variously  introduced  by 
other  words.  Thus,  if  I  say  of  one  in  In- 
dia, •*  He  will  return  for  two  years,"  I  am 
rightly  understood  as  meaning  that  the 
length  of  his  Sthy  at  home  will  be  two  years. 
But  if  I  say,  "  lie  will  not  return  for  two 
years,"  then  I  do  not,  by  the  insertion  of 
the  negative,  reverse  the  former  i>roposi- 
tion, !.«.,  mean  that  the  length  of  his  stay 
at  home  will  not  be  two  yoars,  but  I  imply 
somcthinji  quite  difiercnt :  viz.,  tliat  two 
years  will  elapse  bcfoni  his  return.  By  the 
msertion  of  the  **not,"  tlie  preposition 
"  for,"  retaining  its  meaning  of  *'durinpr/' 
**  for  the  space;  of,"  ccasi^s  to  belong  to  the 
length  of  time  during  which  he  will  •'  come  " 
and  belong:^  to  the  length  of  lime  during 
which  he  will  "  not  coma.** 

My  correspon(b'nt.  olfers  another  exam- 
ple, which  was  originally  given  by  the  writ- 
er of  the  article  on  my  little  book  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review  for  June,  18G4.     ''  Jack 
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was  very  respectful  to  Tom,  and  always 
took  offliis  hat  when  he  met  him."  <^  Jack 
was  very  rude  to  Tom,  and  always  knocked 
off  his  nat  when  he  met  him."  You  will 
see  that  *^  his  hat "  in  the  former  sentence 
is  Jack's,  but  in  the  latter  sentence  it  is 
Tom's.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  to  in- 
dicate this  but  the  context.  "  Will  any 
one  pretend,"  says  the  Reviewer,  "  that 
either  .of  these  sentences  is  ambiguous  in 
meaning,  or  unidiomatic  in  expression  ? 
Yet  critics  of  the  class  now  before  us,  [i.e., 
those  who  proceed  on  the  assumption  that 
no  sentence  is  correct,  unless  the  mere  syn- 
tactical arrangement  of  the  words,  irrespec- 
tive of  their  meaning,  is  such  that  they  are 
incapable  of  having  a  double  aspect,]  are 
bound  to  contend  that  Jack  showed  his  re- 
spect by  taking  off  Tom's  hat,  or  else  that 
he  showed  his  rudeness  by  knocking  off  his 
own." 

And  this  is  important,  as  showing  how 
utterly  impossible  it  is  for  every  refcyence 
of  every  pronoun  to  be  unmistakably 
pointed  out  by  the  form  of  the  sentence. 
Hearers  and  readers  are  supposed  to  be  in 
possession  of  their  common  sense  and  their 
powers  of  discrimination ;  and  it  is  to  thet-e 
that  writers  and  speakers  must  be  content  to 
address  themselves. 

"  How  is  it,"  asks  still  the  same  corre- 
spondent, **  that  *  excuse  my  writing  more,* 
and  *  excuse  my  not  writinjj  more.,'  mean 
the  same  thinjT  ?'"  We  niav  answer,  that 
the  verb  to  "  exc^use "  has  two  different 
senses:  one  being  to  dispense  withj  and  the 
othQT  to  pardon,  AMien  a  school  is  called 
over,  the  master  may  excuse  (dispense  with) 
a  certain  boy's  attendance :  or  he  may  ex- 
cuse (pardon)  his  non-attendance.  This 
will  be  at  once  seen,  if  we  put,  as  we  prop- 
erly ought,  the  person  as  the  object  of  the 
verb  '*  excuse,"  as  in,  **  I  pray  thee  have  me 
excused  :  "  the  sentence  will  then  stand  in 
the  one  case,  **  Excuse  me  from  attend- 
ance"; but  in  the  other,  **  Kxcuse  me /c/r 
non-attiuulance.' 

A  correspondent  asks  wliether  the  ex- 
pression "  tvr// phased "  is admis-'ible.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  ordinary  usage  before  a 
pirtici]>le  is  "  very  much  " :  '*  I  was  very 
much  pleased."  No  one  would  think  of 
Sciying,  "  I  was  very  cheated  in  the  transac- 
tion." But  on  i\ui  other  hand  we  all  say 
*•  very  tire<l,"  "  very  ailing,"  "  vt-ry  content- 
ed," **  verv  discontent»*d."  Where  then  is 
the  disti motion  ?  The  account  to  be  given 
seems  to  be  this  :  If  the  participle  (lfS(Til>c 
only  the  action  or  the  suffering  implied  in 
its  verb,  in  other  words,  if  it  continue  u 
verb,  '*  verv  "  alone  will  not  jcrve  to  quali- 
128. 
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fy  it.  "  Very  "  simply  intensifies.  And  it  "  The  ransom  of  a  man's  life  < 
must  have  some  quality  to  intensify.  You  es  " :  and  in  Prov.  xvi.  25,  "  Th< 
cannot  intensify  a  mere  event.  In  other  \  which  seemeth  right  unto  a  m 
words,  if"  very  "  alone  be  used,  it  must  be  end  thereof  are  the  ways  of  de 
followed  by  an  adjective,  or  by  something  translators*  rule  seems  to  have  b 
equivalent  to  an   adjective.      **  Tired  "  is  \  to  use  the   plural  verb-substan 

either  of  the  nominatives  was  p 
have  in  one  and  the  same  sent 
xvii.  6, "  Children's  children  are  t 
old  men:    and  the  glory  of  c 


equivalent  to  "  weary  "  :  is  a  participle  used 

as   an   adjective :    therefore   we   may   say 

j^  "  very  tired  "  :    "  ailing  "   is  equivalent  to 

"  poorly  " :  both  *'  contented  "  and  "  discon- 
tented **  are    qualities    and    tempers,  not   their  fathers  '* :  where  it  is  pla 
merely  records  of  an  event  which  has  hap-   occurrence  of  one  plural,  and  n< 
,  .  pened.     Judging  then  **  very  pleased  "  by   of  the  substantives,  has  ruled  t 

ft  I  this  rule,  it  is  jwmissible.     *'  Pleased  "  is  a  |  of  the  verb. 

state  of  mind,  carried  on  beyond  the  mere  '      Every  schoolboy  will  reniemb< 
occasion  which  gave  rise  to  it.     Introduce   tium irs  amoris   integratio  est** 
.'  '   '  marked    reference    to    the    occasion,   and  .  ence  to  which  we  may  notice,  th 

'  J :  *'  very  "  becomes  inappropriate.     You  can-   in  possesses  the  advantage  of  be 

not  say  '*  very   flattered,"  but  must    say,  j  to  arrange  the  sentence,  that  th< 
*'  very  much  flattered."    I  own   I   prefer  '  stand  close  to,  and  take  the  nuD 
"  very  much  pleased,"  as  more  conformable   more   important  of  the  two    ; 
■  •    ■  to  usage.  :  cases. 

A  (lifliculty  arit-res  as  to  the  proper  num- 1  A  correspondent  is  about  to 
ber  of  the  verb  substantive,  when  it  couples  book  to  a  Royal  patroness.  H< 
a  singular  nominative  case  to  a  plural  one. :  express  gratitude  for  "  many  ki: 
Two  correspondents  have  written  on  this  '  but  feeling  uncomfortable  as  to  1 
matter.  One  cites  from  a  newspaper, :  ness  of  the  expression,  is  afrai 
*'  ]More  curates  are  what  we  want,"  and  '  have  to  write  "  much  kindness," 
asks  whether  "  are  "  is  correct.  The  other  '  not  so  well  express  his  meaning 
is  a  (irinter,  an<l  relates  that  on  this  sen- '  ness  shown  on  many  occasions.^ 
;J  tence   being  sent  for  pres.^,  —  "  A  special       It  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  calm 

J  feature     of    the   Reformatory    Exhibition    hension,  and  allow  him  the  full 

wrre  the  work-shops  and  work-rooms."  the  ■  of  his  gratitude.      Nothing  is 
r,     .  "  Reader  "  in  the  office  corrected  "  wfire  "   than   the   making  of  abstract  i 

ij     1  to  '"  was  " ;  upon  which  the  Author  correct-   concrete  in  this  manner.     I  trust 

ed  "  was  "  back  again  to  "  were."     A  dis-   member  the  verse  in  the  Lame 

})ute   an)se  in  the  oflice,  some  siding  with   Jeremiah,  ch.  iii.  22,  "  It  is  of 

the  Reader,  some  with  the  Author.     The  .  mercies  that  we  are  not  consume 

former  were  the  majority :  and  the  minority.   His  compassions  &il   not."     In 

thougli  they  thought  '*  were  "  correct,  yet   chapter  we  read  of  "  all  their  ti 

acknowledged    that  *"  was "    would   sound   agamst  me."    And  in  Ps.  Ixxx 

better.  :  have  the  very  word  in  questioi 

I  ■  And  I  believe  that  they  were  thus  not .  where    are    thy    former    loving- 

f  only  makin<;  an  ingenuous  confe:?sion,  but   which   Thou  swarest  unto  Da^ 

L  giving  *^*^'  ^**>*  ^*^  *'^^  whole  question.     In    truth  ?  " 

^  most  ca.^es  of  this  kind,  that  which  sounds       In   all   these   examples,  the  if 

,1  right,   is   right.     And   that   which   sounds   originally  sienified  an  attribute, 

'\  right  is  generally,  in  the  examples  before   indicate  an  instance  of  the  exerc 

:  lus,  that  the  verb  should  take  the  number,    attribute.      *^  Loving  kindnessei 


be   it  singular  or  plural,  of  the  preceding   stances  of  loving-kindness, 
nominative  cjifc.     *'  More  curates  are  what  "      A  curious  case  of  this  Iii 


nominative  cjifc.     *'  More  curates  are  what  "      A  curious  case  of  this  license 
i  we  want."     But  invert  the  projKwition,  and   mav  be  seen  at  present  on  the  wj 

we  must  say,  '*  AVhat  we  want  is,  mgre  cu-   railway  stations,  where  an  agent 
r.itos."     So  in  the  other  case,  ''a  special    that  he  has  upwanis  of  600  "6i« 
leature   of  the   exhibition   wa»<,  the   work-    dispose  of. 
[  shops,  and  work-rooms  "  :  but,  **  the  work-  ■      One  expression  in  this  last  8€ 

shops  ,an(l  work-rooms  were  a  special  fea- 1  minds  me  that  a  correspondent  ai 
I    f  ture  of  the  exhibition.'*  Buzzard    asks    the     foUowing 

SiilU  this  rule  does  not  seem  to  have  *' Does  u/>frar(/.«  of  a  thousand"  mi 
boen  always  Ibllowed  by  our  best  writers. :  than,"  '*  above,"  "  in  excess  of,"  a 
In  the  English  Bible,  Prov.  xiii.  8,  we  have,  \  or,  as  some  persons  here,  of  good 
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maintain,  **  less  than,"  "  nearl/-  approach- 
ing," a  thousand  ?  "  I,"  adds  my  correspon- 
d^t,  ^  cannot  see  any  other  answer  than 
the  first :  to  me  it  is  self-evident  Your 
▼mhiable  opinion  hereon  would  greatljr 
obKge.*  I  am  afraid  that  either  good  edu- 
cation must  have  sunk  rather  low  at  Leigh- 
ton-BujEzard,  which  is  hardly  probable,  or 
that  xn^  correspondent  must  be  somewhat 
hard  or  hearing,  and  must  have  mistaken 
his  nei^bours.  Our  practice  is  always  to 
regard  abstract  numbers  as  rising  in  height, 
as  we  see  the  concrete  subjects  of  numbers 
da  The  ascent  is  from  1  to  10,  10  to  100, 
100  to  1000,  and  so  on ;  and  no  one  would 
dream  of  upwards  of  a  thousand  meaning 
anything  else  but  more  than  a  thousand. 

Attention  has  been  directed  to  the  erro- 
neons  use  of  adjectives  belonging  to  one 
bodily  sense,  with  substantives  belong ng  to 
another.  We  are  told  that  *^  a  conspicuous 
Toice  "  is  a  not  unconunon  expression.  I 
can  testify  to  having  frequent^  heard  "  a 
beantifal  smell,**  and  «*a  beautiful  air.** 
Now  of  course  all  such  expressions  will  not 
bear  strict  investigation :  but  are  they 
therefore  not  allowable  ?  Erery  one  speaks 
of  "  beautiful  music  " :  why  may  we  not 
say,  **  a  beautiful  odour"? 

The  distinction  seems  to  be  this.    Any 
word  may  be  used  in  that  which  is  called  a 
metaphorical  sense :  (.«.,  may  be  transferred 
Iran  a  material    to    a    mental   meaning. 
Thus  *'  beautiful,"  being  originally  a  wonl 
belooging  to  the  sense  of  sight,  may  be 
transferred  to  the  inward  si^ht,  and  things 
may  be  called  beautiful  which  are  appre- 1 
hended  by  the  mind,  with  or  without  the 
aid  of  sense.    Thus  we  recognize  Beauty 
in  art    Poetry,  lUiinting,  Music,  are  arts : 
the  first  apprehended  by  the  eye,  the  ear, 
and  the  thought.  —  the  second  by  the  eye  ! 
and  the  thoudit,  —  the  third  by  the  ear  i 
and  the  thought.     In  all  these  the  mental  | 
▼ision  sees  B<'auty :  we  may  ha^ve  beautiful  i 
poetry,  beautiful  painting,  beautiful  music. 
But  smell  is  not  an  art :  the  mere  enjoy- 
ment of  wholesome  air  is  not  an  art :  m 
neither  is  there  any  scope  for  Beauty,  and  j 
consequently  of  neither  must  *^  beautiful " 
be  said.    *'  A  .conspicuous  voire  "  is  even  , 
worse :    it  is  an  absolute  defiance  of  cor- 
rectness: a  torturing  of  the  machinery'  of 
one  sense  into  the  ;rroovcs  of  another. 

This  torturing  of  words  may  sumetimes 
be  perpetrated  whom  people  little  supp«^ct . 
iL  -   The   Americanism    '*  proclivities "    is  | 
sometimes  a  convenient  word.     It  is  usod 
as  equivalent  to  **  tendencies."    But,  in  re-  , 
ality,  it  does  only  half  the  work  of  the 
English  term.     CUvus  being   Latifi  for  a| 


hill,  proclims  is  an  adjective  signifying 
I  down-hill,  while  acclivts  signifies  up-hilL 
We  have  the  term  "acclivity  "  in  English, 
meaning  an  nnward  slope.  So  that  when 
we  use  **  proclivities,"  we  must  take  care 
that  we  confine  it  to  its  proper  meaning. 
TGgq>eak,  as  the  "  Becord^  did  last  weS, 
of  a  statesman  having  *^  High  Church  pro- 
clivities," is  to  make  a  blunder  in  terms. 
A  proclivity  can  never  carry  a  man  up  on 
high.  The  achievment  of  the  man  who 
used  to  walk  up  an  inclined  plane  on  a 
rolling  globe  would  be  far  surpassed  by  him 
who  through  any  manner  of  procbvities 
should  attam  to  High  Chuichmanship.  I 
would  venture  to  suggest  that  as  the  Amer- 
ican term  has  this  defect,  it  woidd  be  better 
to  discard  it  and  employ  the  English  one. 

I  mentioned  in  one  of  my  former  lec- 
tures, that  '*  used  to  was  "  and  **  nsed  to 
could  "  were  reported  as  said  in  some  parts 
of  England.    I  have  a  confirmation  or  this 
in  a  letter  from  Derby.    My  correspondent 
i  says  both  expressions    are  very  common 
J  there.    **  I  have  even,"  he  says,  *'  heard 
, '  used  to  did.'    Perhaps,"  ho  adds,  **  the  fbl- 
I  lowing  example  may  be  new  to  yon.    A 
young  man  speaks  who  has   married  in 
haste,  and  is  repenting  at  leisure : 

"  *  And  when  I  think  on  what  I  am, 
And  what  I  nsed  to  was, 
I  feel  I've  throwcd  myself  away 
Without  sufficient  cause.' " 

The  same  correspondent  says,  *<  I  should 
once  have  sided  with  your  opponents  as  to 
*  the  three  first  (rospeb : '  but  1  am  convinced 
by  your  arguments."  It  will  be  remembered 
that  I  defended  this  expression  as  equally 
correct  with  **  the  fir^  three  Grospels.^  "  I 
think,  however,"  he  continues,  **  you  would 
not  defend  what  we  oflen  hear  from  the  pid- 

5 it,  or  even  more  commonly  firom  the  clerk's 
osk.  *  In  the  third  chapter  of  St.  John,  the 
three  last  verses,  are  these  words:*  Or 
'  Let  us  sins  the  three  first  and  the  three 
last  verses  ofthe  92nd  Psahn.' " 

To  this  I  answer,  Why  not  ?  The  **  three 
first"  verses  are,  the  three  verses  whose 
place,  with  reference  to  the  rest,  is  first.  It 
IS  only  a  ghort  way  of  sajring,  the  three  ver- 
ses which  come  fint :  and  so  of  the  '*  three 
last."  Look  at  our  daily  mnocession  into 
(!hurch.  What  is  the  order  ?  The  Choristers 
are  first :  Firttf  is  a  quality  which  ntay  be 
predicated  of  them  just  as  being  in  white 
surplices  may  be :  they  are  the  twelve  first 
in  order :  or  more  briefly,  they  are  "  the 
twelve  first.**  Then  come  the  Lay  Clerks, 
the  twelve  next  in  order,  or  in  brief,  f*  the 
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twelve  next**    Then  come  the  clergy,  the  |     " I  should  have  been  ha^py  to  come,  bat 
four^  or  seven,  or  twelve  last  1 1  am  pre-engaged."    This  is  wrong,  and  for 

Hardly  any  good  Engiish  ezprenion  eets  i  the  following  reason :  "  should  have  been  " 
so  much  wrath  expend^  on  it  as  tins  "  &ree  \  is  conditional,  relatiyely  to  something  that  is 
Jirst,"  or  **  three  last,*'  It  was  but  the  other !  past  '*  I  should  have  b«en  in  Devonshire  last 
day  that  the  present  writer  had  a  whole  I  Christmas,  but  I  was  ill."  And  the  thing 
Tial  of  scorn  poured  over  him  because  he  |  which  the  writer  of  the  note  is  speaking  of,  is 
has  used  it  in  hit  edition  of  the  Greek  Tes- 1  future,  not  past.  Had  the  writer  Hud,  "  I 
tament :  the  Reviewer  being  of  course  not '  should  have  been  happy  to  accept  your  in- 
aware  that  this  is  done  of  malice  prepense,  vitation,  but  I  am  pre-engaged,"  all  would 
and  because  it  is  believed  to  be  right.  have  been  right :  beca^use  the  act  of  accept- 

A  curious  mistake  is  often  made  in  ac- 1  ing  or  non  accepting  will  have  belonged  to 
cepting  invitations.  In  full  half  the  notes  '  the  past,  before  the  host  receives  the  letter, 
of  this  kind  which  are  sent,  we  see,  **  I  shall  |  **  I  should  have  been  happy  to  have  come, 
be  very  happy  to  accept  your  invitation  for  but  I  am  pre-engaged."  This  is  doubly 
tiie  9th."  mt  the  acceptance  is  not  a  thing  wrong.  The  **  should  have  been  "  is  wrong, 
future :  the  acceptance  is  conveyed  by  that  as  we  have  just  seen :  and  **  to  have  come  " 
very  note,  and  yonr  friend,  when  she  gets  haa  really  no  sense  at  all.  Turn  it  into  an 
it,  will  put  you  down  as  having  accepted,  acceptance.  What  can  "  I  shall  be  happy 
The  sentence  is  written  in  confusion  be-  to  have  come,"  mean  ?  Nothing,  surely,  if 
tween,  *'  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  come,"  and  not  this,  ^  I  shall  be  rejoiced  when  the  visit 
"  I  am  very  happy  to  accept,"  or  *^  I  accept !  is  over,"  which  is  a  poor  compliment  toone*8 
with  pleasure."    And  so  the  former  half  of!  friend. 

the  first  sentence  gets  wedded  to  the  latter       It  is  astonishing  what  different  things 
half  of  the  second.  people 'sometimes  say  firom  those  which  they 

This  kind  of  confusion  sometimes  produces  j  intended  to  say.  There  was  a  letter  a  short 
comical  results.  "  Pat,  does  Mr.  Flanigan  time  sincet  in  one  of  nie  London  papers, 
live  hero  ?  "  "  Yes,  yer  honour,  he  does,  •  concerning  a  matter  which  the  wnter  be- 
but  he's  dead."  **  Wiry,  when  did  he  die  ?  "  lieved  to  be  no  credit  to  the  Church.  In  his 
^*  Well,  yer  honour,  if  he'd  live  till  next  I  opening  sentence  he  intended  to  annoance 
Tuesday,  he*d  be  dead  a  fortnight."  What '  this.  But  he  made  a  very  comical  mistake. 
the  man  means  is  tolerably  clear.  He  would  !  He  asked  the  editor  of  the  paper  to  allow 
say,  "  Hell  have  been  dead  a  fortnight  come  him  to  make  a  statement  which  was  no  credit 
next  Tuesday."  But  in  the  case  of  a  living  |  to  the  Church*  And  having  done  this,  he 
man,  any  assertion  of  this  class  must  be  >  sijgned  himself  **  A  Priest  ofthe  Province  of 
made  with  reserve,  because  he  may  not  live  |  Canterbury."  So  that  as  far  as  appear^ 
till  next  Tuesday ;  so  Pat  puts  on  the  re- 1  from  the  letter,  a  clergyman  had  made  » 
serve,  and  applies  it  to  the  dead,  who  is  be-  discreditable  statement.  It  was  the  old 
yond  the  reach  of  uncertainty.  story,  of  one  going  out  to  commit  murder, 

Answers  to  invitations  are  set  thick  with  '  and  committing  suicide  by  mistake, 
traps  for  the  careless  and  the  illiterate.       An  odious  form  of  speech  has  lately  crept 
Sometimes,  instead  of  '*  invitation,"  we  find   into  our  newspapers :    "  The  death  is  an- 

a  noun  unknown  to  our  language  introduced,   nounced  of "  **  The  suspension  is  report- 

and  the  writer  is  happy  to  accept  the  kind  '  ed  of "    And  sometimes  we  have  the 

<*  tninVe,"  of  his  host.     Sometimes,  when  the  |  sentence  still  further  divaricated  thus,  **  The 
invitation  is  declined,  the  poor  tenses  of  death  is  announced  in  the  Liverpool  jour- 
verbs  are  mangled  in  the  most  ruthless  man 
ner. 

Take  a  few  forms  at  random :  "  I  should 
be  happy  to  come,  but **   "  I  should  have 


nals,  at  his  seat  in  the  North  of^  Scotland, 

of  acute  bronchitis,  of  Mr.  Blank.  The  source 

of  this  clumsy  arrangement  must,  I  suppose, 

^  _    be  sought  in  the  fact  of  our  not  being  able  to 

been  happy  to  come,  but **  I  should  have  !  use  the  convenient  impersonal  form  of  the 

been  happy  to  have  come,  but— ^"  !  French,  and  to  say,  "  They  announce."  But 

I  believe  all  these  are  in  use.  one  about  as  |  there  are  many  ways  in  which  the  same 
often  as  another.  Let  us  examine  them  one  :  thing  might  be  better  said,  and  amone  them 
by  one.  '  the  very  simple  one,  of  keeping  the  plain  or- 

^*  I  should  be  happy  to  come,  but  I  am  j  dcr  of  the  words :  ''  The  death  of  Mr.  Blank 
pre-en«iaged."    There  seems,  and  I  believe  '  is  announced  in  the  Liverpool  journals." 
there  if,  no  error  here.     Tlie  form  of  ac-       In  a  lately  published  volume  of  verse,  I 


cepting  would  be,  **I  shall  be  happy  to 
come,  as  I  am  dis-engaged ;  "  and  *'  should  " 
is  the  strict  conditional  correlative  of  shall 


found  a  still  more  remarkable  form  of  this 
license  of  separating  words  which  ought  to 
stand  together :  — 
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**  But  the  crowd  at  the  gate 
Still  wait  and  wait, 
As  ther  must,  for  the  train  is  a  little  bit  late 
(And  i  feel  I  must  here  of  necessity  state 
That  this  often  occors  at  this  now  present  date, 
When  a  train  due  at  six,  as  our  Bradshaws  re- 
late, 
Wni  anlTe  at  about  tWenty  minutes  to  eijrht : 
And  I  feu*  this  must  still  for  some  time  be  our  fate, 
Till  tha  railway  directors  shall  sit  t«to-i^tetef 
And  ahall  hit  on   some    plan  to  the  nui»ance 
aiaU)," 

Anderleigh  IlaU:  a  Novd  in  Verse. 

A  correspondent  wishes  more  said  on 
**  people "  u&d  **  persons."  Ho  complains 
that  the  two  are  nsed  as  synonymous,  "  to 
me,**  he  says,  '*  a  very  offensive  vulgarism. 
It  u  periodically  announced  by  the  clergy- 
man of  the  church  to  which  I  go  here,  that 
there  will  be  the  usual  monthly  sermons  for 
the  Toang  this  afternoon,  at  which  the  at- 
tenUDce  of*  young  people '  is  particularly 
requested.    Now  it  seems  to  mo  that  *■  peo- 

e'  it  a  collective  noun  of  the  singular  num- 
,  and  should  only  be  used  as  such,  never 
forepersons,'  Should  I  be  right  if  I  said 
that  the  latter  is  the  concrete  of  people  ?  " 

I  oheerred  in  my  book  (par.  318),  that  I 
eonld  not  see  the  distinction,  nor  did  I 
find  it  observed  by  our  best  writers.  Even 
Mppofing  it  to  exist,  usage  has  set  in  so  de- 
ctuedljr  against  it,  that  it  would  be  pedantry 
for  our  age  to  insist  on  reviving  it  We 
ihonld  have  to  sing,  **  All  ()er8ons  that  on 
earth  do  dwell,"  which  may  be  a  correction, 
Vat  certainly  is  not  an  improvement. 

Another  correspondent  finds  fault  with  a 
common  method  of  speech  in  wliich  we 
make  the  abstract  noun  into  the  concrete  : 
"Twenty  clergy  walking  in  procession." 
But  this  surely  is  defensible,  nay,  is  some- 
times necessary.  ^^  Twenty  clergymen  walk- 
ing in  procession,"  may  mean  the  same 
thing,  but  does  not  so  plainly  indicate  that 
ihty  walked  where  they  did,  because  they 
were  dei^men.  After  all,  '*  twenty  clergy  " 
11  obIt  an  abbreviated  form  of  twenty  of 
the  cwrgj,  the  clerisy,  or  the  clerical  pro- 
femion.  In  another  profession,  the  ai^ective 
if  wed  to  perform  a  similar  duty :  we  speak 
of  Galling  in  the  '^  military.** 

It  u  somewhat  curious  to  observe  the  dif^ 
ferent  forms  which  have  come  to  designate 
the  professions.  Ministers  of  relij^ion  are 
**  the  clergy,"  soldiers  are  *'  the  military," 
•ulors  hardly  have  a  collective  name,  but 
are  individually  known  as  ^'  Jack  "  or,  if  plu- 
ralised«  "  the  blue  jackets ; "  lawyers  are 
^  the  bar,"  or  the  '*  gentlemen  of  the  long 
robe,"  though  their  rubes  are  no  longer  than 


those  of  the  clergy ;  medical  men  are  **  the 
faculty ; "  judges  are  "  the  bench,"  or  "  big- 
wigs." Artists,  engineers,  architects,  seem 
to  be  as  yet  without  collective  names. 

A  correspondent  in  Scotland  writes  that 
an  English  friend  questions  the  correctness 
of  pronouncing  heron^  as  a  word  of  two  syl- 
lables, and  aSlrms  that  the  usage  in  the 
south  is  to  pronounce  the  word  as  though 
spelt  hem.  And  he  enquires,  1,  whether, 
under  both  forms  of  spelling,  the  word  is 
pronounced  as  of  one  syllable ;  2,  whether 
when  spelt  and  pronounced  herdn  it  departs 
from  English  usage. 

My  answer  was  that  the  spelling  hem  is 
at  present  unknown,  except  in  cases  pres- 
ently to  be  noticed  ;  but  the  pronunciation 
hern  is  universal,  except  rarely  in  poetry. 
That  this  has  very  long  been  so  is  testified 
by  such  proper  names  as  Hem  Hill  (a  name 
not  peculiar  to  the  railway  function  at  Cam- 
berwell,  but  also  found  in  Somersetshire 
near  Ilminster,  and  I  dare  sav  elsewhere) 
and  Heme  Bay.  Another  and  a  very  cu- 
rious testimony  to  this  is  found  in  the  cor- 
mption  of  a  proverb  in  which  the  bird  is 
mentioned.  We  now  say  of  a  stupid  fellow, 
that  "  he  doesn't  know  a^hawk  from  a  hand- 
saw." But  thus  the  proverb  over-does  its 
work :  for,  out  of  idiocy  itself,  such  stupid- 
ity could  not  occur,  as  should  confound 
things  so  entirely  and  essentially  different 
As  tue  proverb  originally  stood,  it  described 
a  dcj^ree  of  unversedness  in  common  thinss 
which  doubtless  was,  and  certainly  now  is, 
very  common.  In  the  days  when  hawking 
was  to  be  seen  in  almost  any  neighborhood, 
not  to  know  a  hawk  frqm  a  herneshew  (for 
so  the  bird  at  which  the  hawk  was  flown 
was  then  called)  would  be  well  understood. 
And  "  hemeshew  "  having  become  "  hand- 
saw" is  another  witness  to  the  antiquity  of 
the  monosyllabic  pronunciation  of  *^  neron." 

The  contraction  of  **hemeshew"  into 
"heron,"  puts  us  in  mind  of  the  little 
gentleman  in  black  velvet  toasted  of  old  by 
the  Jacobites,  whose  name  "  mole,"  is  the 
only  surviving  syllable  of  a  much  longer 
word,  "  mouldy  warp  "  or  "  mould  warp," 
a  creature  that  tiu-ns  the  mould. 

A  sportsman  friend  who  has  long  lived 
(and  long  may  he  live)  in  the  most  beau- 
tiful part  of  Chamwood  Forest  in  Lei- 
cestershire, told  uie,  years  ago,  that  the  peo- 
ple round  Bradgate  Tark,  when  they  want 
to  summon  a  p£L<ser^by,  call  out,  not  "  Hal- 
lo" or  •*  Halloo,"  but  ^'Halloop!**  and  he 
thought  that  the  exclamation,  by  this  form, 
betrayed  its  having  come  down  from  the 
days  when  one  cried  to  another  '*  A  loup," 
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sar,  "« 
it  oe  tbi 


Considering  how  commonly  ingenious  der- 
iratioiM  are  wrong,  it  ia  surprjaing  tbat  anj 
grave  writer  in  these  days  anould  allow  him-. 
■elf  to  be  taken  in  hj  one.  Yet  no  less  a 
penon  than  the  present  Emperor  of  the- 
Frencb  has  fallen  mtp  this  trap.  You  know 
that  there  is  a  place  on  the  Tliames,  abort 
London,  called  Teddiugton.  It  bo  happent 
that  ita  utuation  nearly  corresponds  with 
the  limit  to  which  the  tide  ascends  in  thc- 
Btream.  So  eome  ingenious  person  made 
what  was  little  better  than  a  pun  upon  the 
name,  and  called  Teddiogton,  Tidc-cn<I- 
town.  lo  process  of  years,  the  public,  who 
are  always  ready  to  accept  a  liEely-sound- 
ing  derivation,  reported  H de-end-town  as 
the  origin  of  the  name.  And  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  in  the  2nd  vol.  of  his  Life  of  Julius 
Ctesar,  hai  gravely  stated  the  fact,  and. 
worked  it  into  his  argument.     Hii   worda 

"  The  only  thing  which  appears  to  uf. 
evident  is,  that  the  Romans  did  not  crosf. 


rived  from  Tide-end -town,  marks,  in  point 
of  fact,  the  last  point  of  the  Thames  at 
which  the  tide  is  felt.  It  would  be  imnossi- 
bte  to  believe  that  Cicsar  exposed  himsi'lC 
to  the  risk  of  being]  surprised,  during  bis 
je,  by  the  swelling  of  the  water."   Vol. 


I  southern  Hi[rblanil9  a  totally  diSerent  word, 
id  one  of  pure  Celtic  tlneB)^,  is  ua«d, 
"  Now  it  isjiororioua  ihat  the  Norsemen  held 
s,  Bs  well  as  die 


1  Lewis  who  buait  of 

Tlicro  are  veij  fyw 

common  langnoge  of  the 

;i  of  plarrs  t^nsrally  are 


panage.  t: 

^'Xi  ^^^l  — .g.  """— 

The  Edinburgh  Reviewer  well  remarks 
on  the  singular  simplicity,  often  observable 
in  the  Emperor's  book,  with  which  "  a  cock- 
ney myth,  such  we  conceive  the  popular 
derivation  of  Tcddington  to  be,  is  trans- 
formed into  a  serious  piece  of  archteology." 

A  very  ingenious  derivation,  but  I  believe 
also  wron^,  has  been  sent  me  by  a  Scottish 
correspondent,  dwelling  under  the  shadow 
ofBeo-Nevis.  Ilis  letter  is  too  interesting 
to  be  abridged,  so  I  give  it  as  it  stands :  — 

"  KlLMALLIB  MaHBE, 
BT  FOItl  WlLLim.  N.B.. 

i4lh  Junr,  1664. 
"  Bcv.  Sir,  —  Seetnc  in  your '  Queen's  Eng- 
lish '  mention  of  the  Donisli  word  '  Xii}io '  as 
Ciiblv  the  ori|rinal  form  of  the  English '  Nei;^- 
r,'  I  am  inilucud  to  give  you  the  following 
funs,  and  a  conjecture  reunrdinR  the  I'urtlier 
liistolT  of  that  wonl,  hopin;;  they  muy  |irave 
snfficienlly  inCcrcscing  to  pk-sil  illy  oxciue  for 
tronbhng  yon. 

"  In  thu  northern  counlieil  of  the  Hi^hlnnils 
the  common  Gnelic  tcnn  for  nei^'hhour  it  siill, 
as  it  h)w  l>ci.-n  for  time  Immemorinl,  this  Dnn- 
i»h  Xabi,  prououiiccd  A'aabi;  wherens  in  the  , 


Iho  northern  Highland  c 
I  outer  Hebrides,  for  ages, 
I  tli!rs  in  Caithness  and  ii 
tinn]i:ied  Danish  blood. 
I  traces  of  Norse  in  thi 

,  fountr?,  but  Iho  names  of  places  generally  are 
I  ScandinavEan  ;  and  on  the  wholo  the  wontfer  Is, 
not  that  Nabo  shoald  retain  his  place  In  tbe 
Highlands,  but  that  there  are  not  many  mora 
of  his  kith  and  kin  along  with  him. 

"  Having  thus  shoHn  that  Nabn  is  natural- 
ized in  the  north  Hi)>b]andB,  I  proceed  to  tell 
howhe  travelled  to  thoeuuth  Hiirhlaods.  Whan 
ihc  Caledonian  Canal  woa  being  wronuht  (litMn 
about  1800  to  1832),  many  north-counliy  High- 
landers were,  as  a  matter  of  course,  employed 
on  ii,  and  aRer  it  was  linishcd  Bcveral  of  tliem 
went  (0  the  Crinan  Canal — also  a  Govwn- 
mcnt  work  —  in  the  south  of  Argyleshiie. 
There  they  nntnrnlly  addrosecd  one  enodier  as 
JVn&i,  JDSI  aa  an  Knglishm an  would  say 'mate,' 
,  or  '  comrade,"  and  the  word,  quite  now  to  the 
I  Argyles  hire-men,  appeard  so  outlandi^  and 
I,  odd  that  they  fixed  it  as  a  nickaama  on  the 
North.meu,  calling  them  all  .VuuAu. 

"  This  is  a  fact  of  which  I  have  abundant 
I  proof,  that  about  forty  years  afro  a  set  of  canal- 
workers  in  Argyleshirc  were  called  Xaabi*  ;  and 
I  my  conjectnre  about  the  further  travels  of  the 
I  word  may  be  essilv  anticipated  —  that  bera  we 
see  whence  cams  Nawii,  about  which  there  is 
so  much  digpoting.  Xaceg  is  said  to  have  been 
originally  applied  to  canal  workers,  and  henoe 
said  lo  be  a  contraction  of  Xaoiqalor,  which  I 
do  not  consider  at  alt  likely.  My  own  Dano- 
Ccltic  account  appears  much  more  probabla; 
Tor  Ihouph  I  cannot  prove  that  any  of  the  High- 
land workers  went  south  from  Crinan  (thott^ 
their  having  done  so  is  most  hkclr).  I  know 
thnt  [he  contractors  and  supcrinteiidenis  were 
English  and  Scotch  (it  bemg  a  Oovemment 
work],  and  ihcy  wonld  easily  convey  the  wotd 
with  (hem,  even  though  they  knew  itet  ita  ori- 
ginal meaning." 

So  far  my  correspondent.  Now  fint,  hii 
account  does  not  nuite  stand  upright  t^  it- 
self. For  the  Northmen,  who  were  "many" 
when  working  at  the  Caledonian  Canal, 
which  they  left  in  IS22.  became  only  "  sev- 
eral "  when  they  went  to  the  Criii«i  Canal : 
and  it  was  they  only,  not  canal  men  in  gM-  ' 
eral,  who  were  nicknamed  "  noabia.''  So 
that  the  En|;lish  contractors,  who  seem  to 
be  the  only  link  binding  on  the  sooth  to  the 
story,  would  not  bo  likrly  to  adopt  the  term 
as  a  gencrnl  name  for  all  canal  men  wbea 
thev  rclnmed  to  the  south. 

^osidea.  according  to  this  acconnt,  tha 
name  did  not  come  into  En^and  till  after  the 
completion  of  the  Crinan  Canal.  Stnuigfllf 
i:nough,  no  history  is  given  of  this  canal  in 
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Black's  or  in  Andonon's  Gaide-book:  nor  is  The  following  rule  was  giyen  Tne,  I  forget 

the  year  of  its  completion  to  be  found  in  by  whom,  and  I  have  generally  found  it 

Elardnli  Dictionary  of  Dates,  nor  in  the  oDservcd  by  careful  writers.      Wbenr  the 

CTCiopediaa.    It  cannot  have  been  finished  verb  is  used  of  outward  visible  things,  spell 

till  late  in  the  twenties  of  this  century.    But  it  with  an  o :  "  lie  showed  me  his  house  and 

I  myself  can  remember,  before  the  twenties  his  pictures."    But  when  the  verb  is  used  of 

came  in,  full  fifty  years  ago,  that  when  the  things  to  be  manifested  to  the  mind,  and 

canals  were  being  made  in  the  part  of  Eng-  not  to  the  sense,  Spell  it  with  an  e :  *^  Ho 

land  where  I  was  brought  up,  a  common  shewed  me  the  advantage  of  becoming  his 

expression  on  people's  lips  was  **  the  system  tenant."    It  follows  from  what  has  been  said, 

of  inland  navigation:"  and  th^  men  who  that  the  substantive,  **  a  show,"  should  al- 

worked  at  the  canals  were  called  at  full  ways  be  spelt  with  an  o?  its  meaning  being 

length,  **  narieators : "  the  word  had   not  restricted  to  an  outward  diiiplaymadc  to 

yet  been  abridged.    This  my  own  rcmem-  the  senses.     On  examining  the  Eudish  Bi- 

orance,  is  to  my  mind  decisive  of  the  ques-  ble,  I  find  that  *^  shew  "  is  universal,  both  as 

lion.  ^  verb  and  as  substantive,  as  literal  and  as 

mie    same  correspondent  mentions    an  metaphorical.    Nor  is  this  owing  to  modern 

amnsing  result  of  proyincial  pronunciation  pHnters  merely.     The  same  use  prevailed 

in  the  nund  of  an  ignorant  man  f —  through  all  the  ancient  English  versions: 

and  is  found  also  in  the  Common  Prayer 

"  Many  yean  a^^,  in  the  Lsle  of  Skye,  I  wns  Book.     The  ttmdenoy  of  the  modern  printer 

reasoning  with  a  man  who  thought  himself  very  has  been  to  abandon  this  spellinc  alto«'ether. 

Lord 

those'^of  pr«uaiefs,andTeckoned'itasacred  raimerston  nauoi/a^i^a  nisei -ntiet^ 

dntj  to  refuse  to  listen  to  any  one  of  whose  2."  ^^".?  household  at  Beckenham  fell  out. 

conTeision  he  fslt  not  fully  assured  (the  test,  I  The  ladies  mamUiued  that  the  expression 

am  sorry  to  say,  being  the  use  of  certain  formal  was  equivalent  to  —  had  completed  his  eigh- 

phiases,  and  specially  the  tone  of  voice ).      I  tieth  yi*ar.     And  matter  of  fact  was  with 

said  what  I  could  about  the  truth  being  God's  them :   for  Lord  Palmerston,  having  been 

tratfa  —  to  be  received  as  such  in  a  meek,  hum-  born  in  1 784,  was  full  eighty  in  1864.     But 

Ue,  and  self-searching  spirit ;  and  referred  to  the  gentleman  held  that,  however  the  fact 

the  trdl-kiwwn  pwsajre  - '  Take  ^  how  ye  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  y^^  ou^  ^^le  ladies'  interpre- 

J^'-i.tfitS-    'No.no    saysmyfiricnd;  'itis  tatlon,  and  however  the  writer  may  have  in- 

take  heed  umo  Ihoo)  yo  hear,  and  proves  I  am  ^      ,   *,  ^  ^,  .  /  .      ,     " 

ri^t'    He  had  been  taught  to  pronounce  how,  **-'»  Jed  to  express  the  meaning,  attdined  and 

koo.    He  saw  no  necessity  for  whom— tho  oh-  completed  cannot  be  the  same:  but  the  ex- 

jeetive^ before  the  verb.    He  was  convint-ed  pression  "  attained  his  eightieth  year"  must 

thoronghly  that  he  had  floored  me  with  my  own  properly  mean  *'  entered  his  eightieth  year." 
woapons,  and  was  more  and  more  confirmed  in        It  seems  to  me  that  the  gentlemen  were 

his  ^iritnal  pride."  right.    A  youth  has  attained  his  majority 

the  very  day  he  enters  upon  it,  not  the  day 

Two    correspondents  —  one  within    the  he  dies  and  quits  it,  his  life  beins  com- 

laft  few  days  —  ask  for  a  decision  as  bc^  plete.    A  man  attains  a  position  in  ufe  the 


een  **  spoorufiM  "  and  **  spoonfuls.**  The 
qoestiq^  clearly  involves  all  similar 
conpoonds,  —  handful,  cupful,  apronful,  &c. 

Ilere  can  be  no  real  doubt  about  the 
aoiwer.  The  composite  word  "  si)oonful " 
has  an  existence  of  its  own,  and  must  follow 
the  laws  of  that  commonwealth  of  words  to 
wUch  it  belongs.  To  make  its  plural 
**  spoonsfull,"  is  to  blot  out  its  separate  ex- 
istence as  a  word.    Besides,  this  form  of 


moment  he  is  appointed  to  it,  before  he  has 
begun  any  of  its  duties.  And  so  a  man  at- 
tains his  eightieth  year  the  first  day  that  it 
can  be  said  of  him  that  he  is  in  his  eightieth 
year :  not  the  last  day  that  this  can  bo  said : 
for  he  has  then  attained  his  eighty-first  year. 
Ought  we  to  say,  ^*  be  kind  to  one  an- 
other, or  "  be  kind  one  to  another  f "  The 
latter  is  beyond  question  the  more  correct, 
and  is  found  in  the  English  version  of  the 


ploral  does  not  convex'  the  meaning  intend-  Si*riptures  in  such  phrases  as,  "  Be  kindly 
ed.  "  Aree  spoons  full "  is  a  different  thing  |  affectioned  one  to  another  in  brotherly  love." 
from  *'  three  spoonfuls."    The  former  im- 1  But  the  former  has   become  almost  idio- 


plies  that  three  separate  spoons  were  used : 
the  latter  expresses  three  measures  of  the 
ai^'  indicated. 

There  seems  to  be  great  uncertainty  about 
the  spelling  of  the  verb  to  shew  (or,  show). 


matic,  and  the  other  would  sound  pedantic 
in  conversation. 

The  histor}'  of  the  inaccuracy  may  be 
thus  traced.  ^Mien  we  say,  **Lo\e  one 
another,"  *^  one  another  "  is  not  a  compound 
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word  in  the  objective  case  after  the  verb, 
but  is  two  words,  the  former  in  the  nomina- 
tive, the  latter  in  the  objective  case:  in 
Latin,  **  Diligite  alius  ahum : "  one  love 
another.  But  the  ear  has  become  so  accus- 
tomed to  the  sound  of  *^  one  another  '*  pro- 
nounced together,  that  wc  have  come  to 
regard  that  sound  as  indicaling  a  compound 
wOTd,  and  to  treat  it  as  such  after  preposi- 
tion. 

The  same  is  the  cai^  with  "  each  other." 
"  Love  each  other,**  is  **  Love  each  the 
other : "  and  so  when  a  preposition  inter- 
venes, wc  ought  ptoperly  to  say,  "  Each  to 
the  other.*'  But  we  do  not,  and  never  shall. 
Idiom  has  prevailed,  even  when  established 
in  a  mistake,  over  strict  propriety. 

A  correspondent  asks,  whether  the  sup- 
pression of  the  #  in  the  third  person  sin^ar 
of  **  to  need  **  may  be  regardea  as  sanctioned 
by  use  ? 

Certainly,  no  one  in  these  days  would 
think  of  saying,  ^  Tell  the  housemaid  she 
needs  not  light  the  dining-room  fire  to-day.*' 
Our  practice  in  tliis  case  is  to  abridge  "  needs 
not "  into  "  needn*t.'*  But  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  the  a*  is  dropped  only  when 
another  verb  follows :  we  say  "  He  need 
have  the  strengtii  of  Hercules  to  lift  that 
stone  :  **  but  if  we  leave  out "  have,"  we  must 
say,  lie  needs  the  strength. 

The  same  correspomlent  asks  whether 
good  writers  make  "  dare  *'  do  duty  for  the 
past  tense  of  **  to  dare  ?  " 

I  do  not  quite  understand  this  question. 
I  never  saw  that  done  which  is  described. 
Does  my  correspondent  mean  that  he  doubts 
whether  good  writers  would  say,  **  They 
urged  him  to  take  the  leap,  but  he  dare 
not?"  I  imagine  that  every  one  would 
write  ^*  he  dared  not :  **  I  am  sure  that  every 
one  would  say,  **  he  didn't  dare  to." 

Let  me  put  in  a  word  to  rescue  ."  dare  !* 
from  being  treated  as  we  just  now  saw 
"  need  "  must  be  treated.  It  is  not  accord- 
ing to  the  best  usage  to  say,  **  he  dare  not 
do  it'*  The  s  of  the  third  person  present 
must  not  be  suppressed :  but  wo  must  say, 
he  dares  not  do  it. 

In  Psalm  Ixxvii.  14,  the  Prayer  Book 
version  has  **  Thou  art  the  God  that  doeth 
wonder;*;"  whereas  the  Bible  version  runs, 
**  Thou  art  the  God  that  doest  wonders." 
A  correspondent  asks,  which  is  right  ? 

The  answer  I  think  must  be,  that  both 
are  riirht.  Tlie  direct  construction  of  the 
iientcn<-e  in  English  requires  the  Praver 
Book  rendering,  "  Thou  art  the  God  tW 
doe  til  won<lers :  **  whereas  the  other  can  be 
accounted  for  bv  a  not  uncommon  attrac- 


tion of  subordinate  verbs  into  the  form  in 
which  the  main  sentence  is  cast 

A  correspondent  requested  ime  to  give  him 
an  account  of  the  varyin^j  plurals  or  chemb 
and  seraph,  as  found  m  our  Bible  and 
Prayer  Book.  I  have  obtained  the  fbliowing 
from  one  whose  scholarship  I  can  trust : 

'*  The  forms  *  cherubs,'  *  cherubim,'  '  che- 
rubin,'  *  cherubims,*  and  '  seraphs,'  *  seraph- 
im,' *•  serajphin,'  *■  seraphims,'  are,  or  profess  to 
be,  plurals  of  the  words  *  cherub,'  and  ser- 
aph,' respectively.  The  words  themselves 
are  taken  directly  from  the  Helnrew,  and  in 
that  languaj^e  the  plurals  are  '  ckenAim  * 
and  *  seraphim,*  ■  In  the  English  version  the 
plurals  appear  as  cherubuiu  and  seraphtnw, 
the  translators  finding  oherabim  (or  *^  m '') 
and  seraphim  (or  *'  in ")  in  the  Latin  and 
Greek  versions,  and,  it  may  be,  thinking 
that  these  terminations  would  not  cany  to 
the  majority  of  their  readers  the  plaral  sense 
without  the  addition  of  «.  *  Cherubm  and 
seraphm  are  properly  Chaldaic  or  Rabbinic 
forms,  and  are  those  generally  used  in  the 
oldest  MSS.  of  the  septuagint  version  ( — 
tiv),  that  version  having  probably  been 
made  by  persons  to  whom  the  Rabbinic 
form  was  most  familiar.  (The  form  has, 
however,  in  later  MSS.  and  in  the  editions 
of  the  Septuagint,  been  altered  to  tm.)  From 
the  Septuagint  this  form,  was  introduced  to 
the  Latin  versions,  and  so  found  its  way  into 
the  Te  Deum,  where  it  has  remained  un- 
translated in  the  English  Praver  Book.** 

One  correspondent  asks,  whether  of  these 
two  is  right,  *'  Death  is  obnoxious  to  men," 
or  ^'  Men  are  obnoxious  to  death  1 "  Here 
the  adjective  ^  obnoxious"  is  used  in  two 
different  senses.  In  Latin,  **  o6noxiiis " 
means  "•  subject  to :  "  "  Omnes  homines 
morti  obnoxii  sunt,"  —  AU  men  are  obnoiz- 
ious,  subject,  to  Death.  But  tins  meaning 
has  almost  vanished  out  of  oar  English 
usage,  and  that  of  noxious,  hurtful,  has  tft- 
ken  its  place.  I  need  not  tell  scholars  that 
this  meaning  crept  into  later  Latin  probably 
from  the  siuularity  of  sound  in  **  noxiiis 
and  ^^  obnoxius,**  and  is  altogether  unknoim 
in  the  better  days  of  the  language. 

I  have  had  an  amniiig  letter  from  which 
I  extract  the  following :  **  AU  yon  lav  is  in- 
deed most  true :  I  grieve  over  the  cban^ 
and  innovations  in  our  language  I  hear  daily 
around  me,  especially  among  Toang  people. 
Young  people  say  *  Thanki^  now,    never 

*  Thank  you.'    I  am  sick  of  *  abnormal^'  and 

*  authetic,*  and  '  elected,    for  *  chosen,'   all 


*  The  earlier  EnglUh  BiMet  have  generallj 
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td  most  absurdly  by  modem  writers. 
dvent '  for  *  oomiog '  I  hate  ;  it  seems  a 
ved  word,  which  onght  to  be  only  used 

oar  SttTioui's  coming;.    Why  has  *  pe<h 

'  now  an  8  added  to  it  ?  it  neyer  used  to 
re ;  we  do  not  yet  say  *  sheeps ;'  and  both 
i  noons  of  multitude.  I  can't  bear  to  be 
ctd  at  dinner  if  Mr.  Blank  shall  assist  me 
anything  instead  of  help,  and  yet  both 
tan  much  the  same,  but  the  former  smacks 

'the  commercial  gent.'  I  dare  say  I 
old  think  of  many  more  follies  and  vulgar- 
01,  bat  I  shall  tire  you.  I  wish  you  to 
vte  a  third  article  on  the  subject.  Excuse 

old-fftbhioned  single  woman  ([not  a  fe- 
iU\  having  plagued  you  with  this  letter." 
We  had  better  take  in  order  the  words 
npluned  of.  <'  T^nl^  "for  ''  Thank  you," 
me  to  deserve  better  treatment  than  it 
eti  with  at  our  good  Priscilla's  hands.  It 
Snt,  of  respectaole  parentage  and  broth- 
lood :  having  descended  from  clasuc  lan- 
iges,  and  finding  both  examples  in  our 
t  writers,*  and  present  associates  in  the 
■t  polished  ton^uen  of  Europe.  And  then, 
generally  used,  it  serves  admirably  the 
ipose  of  the  generation  now  coming  up, 

0  are  for  ue  most  part  a  jaunty  off- 
ided  set,  as  far  as  possible  removed  from 

1  prim  proprieties  of  our  younger  days. 
liank  you  was  formal,  and  meant  to  be 
mal :  '*  Thanks  "  is  both  a  good  deal  more 
dnng  for  the  short  time  that  it  takes  say- 
;« uid  also  serves  the  convenient  purpose  of 
i|nng  off  very  short  any  prospect  of  more 
idtade  or  kindly  remembrance  on  the  part 
bhe  young  lady  or  gentleman  from  wnose 
(oth  it  so  neatly  and  trippingly  flows.  Let 
hanks"  survive  and  be  welcome ;  it  is  best 
be  satisfied  with  all  we  are  likely  to  get. 
**  Abnormal  **  is  one  of  those  words  which 
I  come  in  to  supply  a  want  in  the  precise 
lements  of  science.  It  means  the  same  as 
[regular : "  but  this  latter  word  had  be- 
ne so  general  and  vague  in  its  use,  that  it 
old  not  be  sure  to  express  departure  from 
!«,  which  **  abnormal  '*  does.  Thus  far  its 
)  11  justified,  and  even  the  old-fashioned 
ly  could  hardly  complain :  but  the  mis- 
ief  is  thatrthc  apes  of  novelty  have  come 
•abstitute  it  for  '*  irregular  "  in  common 
k ;  and  Miss,  at  home  for  the  holidays, 
Bplains  towards  the  end  of  breakfast,  that 
be  post*  has  become  quite  abnormal  of 
e."  The  effect  of  this,  as  of  fine  talk  in 
■exal,  will  be  to  destroy  the  proper  force 
the  word,  and  drive  future  philosophers  to 
»k  a  new  one,  which  in  its  turn  will  share 
I  like  fate  with  its  predecessor. 

It  oeeon  fifly-fiTe  times  in  Shakupcare :  and,  In 
:  IbmnU  **  Tbaaks  b«  to  God,"  tour  times  in  the 
(llah  Uble. 


*'  JEsihetie^**  agun,  has  its  proper  use  in 
designating  that  which  we  couJd  hardly 
speak  of  before  it  came  into  vogue.  Unfor- 
tunately our  adjective,  formed  from  the 
substantive  "  sense,"  had  acquired  an  oppro- 
brious meaning:  and  the  attempt  to  sub- 
stitute sensuous  for  it  had  altogetner  failed. 
There  was  no  remedy  but  to  have  recourse 
to  the  Greek,  the  language  of  science,  and 
take  the  word  we  wanted.  If  it  has  suffered 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  last,  it  is  no  more 
than  might  have  been  expected  :  but  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  heard  it  used,  where 
any  other  word  would  serre  the  turn. 

"  Elect"  for  choose  is  one  of  our  modern 
newspaper  fineries:  and  it  is  not  to  be  de- 
nied that  "  Advent "  is  rapidly  losing  its  ex- 
closively  sacred  reference.  I  am  not  sure 
that  this  is  to  be  regretted,  as  the  popular 
mind  will  thus  become  aware,  without  ex- 
planation, what  is  meant  by  the  solemn  sea- 
son when  it  comes  round. 

The  adding  of  **  s"  to  "  people"  has  been 
rather  a  convenience.  We  always  spoke  of 
the  English  people,  the  French  pt*ople,  the 
Grerman  people :  why  then  should  we  not 
say,  the  European  peoples  f  At  all  events, 
it  is  better  thsn  what  is  now  '*  newspaper  " 
for  it,  "  nationalities." 

"  AssistinjT "  at  dinner  is  of  course  what 
the  single  lady  characterizes  it  as  being,  — 
and  even  worse.  I  don't  imagine  the  re- 
spectable class  whom  she  somewhat  uncour- 
teously  snubs  would  be  flattered  by  the  idea 
that  they  can  descend  to  any  expression  so 
simply  detestable.  Another  correspondent 
says,  "  I  have  been  of^en  amused  by  a  host, 
requesting  her  guest  (this  gender  is  unkind), 
to  assist  himself,"  The  construction  in  which 
the  unfortunate  verb  finds  itself  in  this 
usage,  is  somewhat  curious.  The  challenge 
runs,  "Mr.  Blank,  shall  I  assist  you  to 
beef?"  The  impression  of  those  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  vulgarism  would  be, 
that  **  to  beef"  was  a  verb,  meaninjr  to  eat 
beef,  or,  as  very  refined  people  say,  to  "  par- 
take of  "  beef. 

They  do  the  thing  somewhat  differently 
over  the  water.  An  English  gentleman  for 
the  first  time  seated  at  the  table  of  an 
American  family,  was  thus  accosted  by  the 
ladv  of  the  house  :  "  Mr.  Smith,  sir,  do  you 
feel  beef?"      ' 

I  witnessed  the  other  day  a  curious  exam- 
ple of  the  use  of  fine  words.  A  blacksmith 
was  endeavouring  to  persuade  the  smoke  of 
ray  kitchen  range  to  go  up  the  chimtiey  in- 
stead of  filling  the  room.  He  trittd  to  ex- 
plain to  me  the  conditions  under  which  this 
might  l)e  done;  and  to  my  astonishment 
added,  "  you  may  always  measure  the  sac- 
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cess  of  an  apparatus  of  this  construction,  hj 
the  incandescence  of  the  ignited  materiaL" 

In  reference  to  the  mispronanciation  of 
Scripture  proper  names,  I  have  had  several 
anecdotes  sent  me.  The  only  one  worth 
recounting  is,  that  an  informant,  whom  I 
well  know,  heard  the  name  of  the  returned 
slave  in  St  Paul's  Epistle .  to  Philemon, 
read,  **  One  (monosyllable)  Simus,"  instead 
of  Ondflimus. 

A  correspondent  is  highly  offended  with 
the  very  common  expression,  *^  I  beg  to  in- 
form you,"  "  I  beg  to  state,"  etc.,  requiring 
that  the  word  **  leave  "  should  be  inserted 
after  the  verb,  otherwise,  he  says,  the  words 
are  nonsense. 

In  this  case,  I  conceive  that  custom  has 
decided  for  us,  that  the  ellipsis,  **  I  beg," 
for  ^  I  beg  leave,"  is  allowable. 

If  ingenious  derivations  are  often  wrong, 
so  also  are  ingenious  corrections  of  common 
readings.  I  may  give  as  an  instance,  a  cor- 
rection, oflen  made  with  some  confidence,  of 
a  word  in  the  famous  passage  in  Shaks- 
peare*8  Tempest,  beginning,  '*The  cload- 
capped  towers."  We  commonly  read  in  the 
modern  editions,  **  And,  like  the  baseless  fab- 
ric of  a  vision,  leave  not  a  wreck  behind." 
No,  eays  the  corrector,  not  wreck,  but 
**rack:"  rack  being  thin  floating  vapour, 
such  as  is  seen  on  the  blue  sky  before  a 
change  of  weather.  Now  the  original  word, 
it  is  true,  is  "  rack,**  but  there  is  every  prob- 
ability that  by  this  Shakspeare  meant 
ufreck,  not  floating  vapour.  Two  reasons 
may  be  given  for  this  opinion:  1.  In  this 
very  play,  ho  calls  the  wreck  of  a  ship  by  the 
name  **  wrack  : "  —  "  The  direful  spectacle 
of  the  wrat^k,  which  touched  the  very  virtue 
of  compassion  in  thee ; "  and  in  Measure  for 
Measure,  III.  i., "  her  brother  Frederick  was 
wracked  at  sea."  2.  The  word  rack,  in  the 
sense  of  the  thin  cloud  spread  over  the  blue 
sky,  is  never  found  except  with  the  definite 
article,  "  the  rack,"  Thus  in  Hamlet,  "  We 
often  see  against  some  storm,  a  silence  in  the 
heavens,  the  rack  stand  still."  And  Bacon, 
in  hii  natural  historv,  says,  *'  the  clouds 
above,  which  we  call  *  the  rack.' "  In  all 
other  examples  given  in  the  dictionaries, 
the  same  i^  the  case ;  and  it  would  appear 
as  contrary  to  usage  to  sav  *•  a  rack  "  as  it 
would  be  to  say  **  a  north,**  or  **  a  zenith." 
This  being  so,  we  have  no  resource  but  to 
face  the  corrector  boldly,  and  to  maintain 
that  '*  leave  not  a  wrack  behind,"  means, 
leave  not  behind  so  much  as  a  ship  when 
she  is  broken  up,  —  not  even  a  spar  to  be 
remembered  by. 

Another  erroneous  correction  (if  one  mav 
venture  on  such  an  Hibemianism  in  terms,} 


is  the  inserting  the  word  "  fnag  **  in  the  sen- 
tence of  the  general  than^pgiving,  "  and 
that  we  shew  forth  Thy  praise  not  only  with 
our  lips  bat  in  our  lives.^  This  eonstraot|on 
withoat  '*  may,"  was  not  nncommoh,  when  tiie 
contemplated  result  was  to  be  stated.  Thns 
in  the  nrst  P^ver  Book,  in  the  collect  for 
St  Mary  Magdalen's  day,  we  have,  *'  Grive 
us  grace  that  we  never  presume  to  ain 
through  the  example  of  any  creature." 

A  statement  is  sometimes  made  about 
this  word,  which  is  not  in  accordance  with 
fact.  I  remember,  a  short  time  since,  seeing 
in  a  book  of  instructions  how  to  read  the 
Liturgy,  that  the  omission  of  the  word 
**  majp*  18  only  a  blunder  of  the  printers, 
for  that  it  exists  in  the  "  sealed  book,"  from 
which  our  prayer-books  ought  to  be  copied. 
This  is  true,  and  it  is  untrue.  It  did  eziit 
in  the  sealed  book,  but  was  erased  by  the 
bishops,  who  put  the  pen  throimh  it.  Thus 
its  omission  was  no  mistake,  but  a  delibiH 
rate  act,  and  intended  to  convey  a  partien- 
lar  meaning. 

I  will  conclude  with  a  few  scraps  which  I 
have  collected,  as  specimens  of  broken  or 
imperfect  English. 

The  first  shall  be  a  letter  written  to  a 
friend  of  mine  by  a  Grerman  not  deeply  T«rt- 
ed  in  our  language. 

"Dear  Fbiehd,  —  With  pleasure  I  took 
out  of  your  kind  letter  your  good  arrival  at 
Lausanne,  although  sleeping. 

"  I  find  that  the  intentions  [of  vour  Papa]  as 
to  your  voyage  for  England  are  ughtly  jnitiilid 
as  I  think  you  would  renounce  upon  witfaoot 
many  peins. 

"  very  much  more  desaer^able  seems  your 
second  plan  of  a  course  of  mountains,  if^joii 
most  make  it  onlv.  B\it  I  think  as  much  as  I  hear 

of  politic  [&  adftier  the  jugements  of  Mr. \ 

the  peax  is  also  retablied.  At  least  the  mights 
are  calmed,  so  that  probably  your  fiufaer  can  ac- 
company you. 

*<  As  the  sojourn  yon  demand,  I,  if  I  had  a 
choose  should  (scribe)  write  to  some  of  my 
schoolcompanions  for  accompanying  yon.  Per* 
haps  you  find  on  and  after  I  woold  make  a  fboCr 
voyage  in  (Valais)  Wales,  it  is  veqr  agreable 
to  journey  with  good  friends.  But  if  weather 
will  remain  as  it  is  now,  I  hold  it  for  the  best 
to  go  at  Basle. 

*'  An  other  proposition  is  this.    B^  friends 

are  at—, in  the  canton  of '    That  bath 

after  their  description  is  very  fine  and  the  ooon- 
try  around  also  very  nice.  There  you  find  raj 
friends  who  as  I  think  will  remain  there  stiU 
two  weeks.  You  make  the  knowledge  of  BIr. 
Doctor  &  other  Persons  you  may  take  baths  of 
cold  water  which  would  bee  very  good  ibra 
y  }u  for  it  is  said  to  have  been  made  there  since 
spring  very  good  curs.  I  know  not  if  there  are 
mountains  for  making  great  promenades,  may 
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I  write  to  -day  to  mj  friend  and  will  demand 
him  if  my  coniuseil  I  give  jou.  is  acceptable, 
tfawi  I  wnte  yoa  withoat  hesitation. 

"  The  Csodety)  company  in  at  bath  is  to  bee 
Tery  little  and  taere  fore  familiar.  I  think  that 
aaeqjoam  as  tUs  would  bee  more  agreable 
because  tou  haye  knowledges  also.  And  dur- 
ing this  oad  time  yon  have  ever  a  refoge  before 


*■  I  am  Tery  curious  if  you  agreed  with  my 
plan,  howerer  you  must  not  delay  if  you  wMl 
meet  my  friends. 

"  BeoBiye  my  cordial  salutations. 

"  Your  true  friend, 

My  reason  for  Quoting  this  letter  iS;  to 
■bow  yoa  that  probably  when  the  average 
EngbihiDan  attempts  a  letter  in  French  or 
German,  this  may  oe  not  an  unfur  repre- 
Mntadon  of  his  performance. 

Beally  ambiguous  sentences  are  to  be 
^ivoiid  even  in  our  most  careful  writers. 
One  would  think  that  Miss  Austen,  if  any 
one,  would  not  be  caught  tripping  in  this 
matter.  But  I  read  in  <*  Pride  and  Freju- 
dieet"  cb.  xxviiL  pt.  i. :  **  Mr.  Collina  and 
Cbariotte  appeared  at  the  door,  and  the 
cairiage  stopped  at  the  small  gate,  which 
led  by  a  short  gravel  walk  to  the  house, 
amidst  the  nods  and  smiles  of  the  whole 
party."  And  a^n,  ch.  xiii.  pt.  ii. :  "  Eliza- 
oeih  hesitated,  out  her  knees  trembled  un- 
der her,  and  she  felt  how  little  could  be 
gamed  bjr  an  attempt  to  pursue  them."  I 
alao  find  in  the  same  novel,  ch.  xz.  pt.  ii. : 
*^  Sacb  felt  for  the  other,  and  of  course  for 
theiDielves.''  In  this  case  the  correction  is 
eeey,  as  the  two  persons  were  Jane  and 
EKxabeth :  *"  Each  felt  for  the  other  and  of 
coime  fbr  herself: "  bat  had  the  genders 
been  different,  it  would  have  been  impos- 
•ible  to  write  the  sentence  in  this  form  at  alL 

I  find  the  following  sentence  in  Thacke- 
nft «  Virginians,"  Part  IV. : 

•«He  dropped  his  knife  in  his  retreat 
agaimt  the  wall,  which  his  rapid  antagonist 
kidted  onder  the  table." 

A  letter  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  about  a 
fortnight  ago  (Oct.  23,  1866),  begins,  '*  Sir, 
I  haTO  been  spending  this  autumn  in  the 
^oarage  of  a  pleasant  village  in  Blank- 
■hire,  fiunons  for  its  cricket,  which  I  have 
feated  during  the  parson's  holiday." 

In  a  review  in  the  same  paper  of  Aug.  24, 
1866,  we  read  at  follows: 

■*  We  defy  any  sensible  bachelor  anzions 
to  change  his  condition,  to  road  Lady 
Harriett  Sinclair's  book  without  drawing  a 
pmnfol  contrast  in  his  mind  between  a  fa- 
tore  passed  with  that  gifted  lady,  and  with 
2»  writer  means,  and  one  passed  with^ 
fhat^    very  fast,    young  women   toiui 


whom  he  rides  in  the  morning,  plays  croquet 
and  drinks  tea  in  the  afVemoon,  sits  by  at 
dinner,  and  dances  with  at  night,  but  wisely 
abstains  from  marrying." 

One  of  the  commonest  of  newspaper 
errors  is  to  use  a  participial  clause  instead 
of  a  verbal  one,  leaving  the  Said  clause  pen- 
dent, so  that  in  the  reaidcr's  mind  it  neces- 
saril;^  falls  into  a  wrong  relation.  Thus  we 
had  in  the  Times  the  other  day,  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  York  congress,  assembled 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Archbishop: 
**  His  Grace  said,  &c.,  and  after  pronounc- 
ing the  benediction,  the  assembly  separat- 
ed." And  again,  in  the  account  of  the 
Queen's  visit  to  open  the  Aberdeen  water- 
works, "  In  1862,  the  Police  Commission- 
ers, headed  by  the  Provost,  set  themselves 
in  earnest  to  the  work  of  obtaining  a  new 
Police  and  Water  act,  and,  succeeding  in 
their  labours,  the  splendid  undertaking 
opened  to-day  is  the  result." 

The  notable  and  often  exposed  vulgarism 
"and  which,"  or  "and  who,"  when  no 
"which"  or  "who"  has  before  occurred, 
seems  as  frequent  as  ever.  This  is  an  answer 
to  an  address  presented  to  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  and  is  the  composition  of  an  Eng- 
lish nobleman : 

"  H.  R.  H.  the  Princess  of  Wales  ac- 
knowledges, &c.,  and  for  which  she  is  pro^ 
foundly  recognisant," 

I  quote  the  foUowine  from  a  novel  which 
shall  be  nameless :  "  His  having  been  with 
Lorenzo  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  who 
had  wished  to  confess  to  him,  raised  him 
prodigiously  in  the  opinion  of  all  those  who 
had  l^en  the  admirers  of  that  prince." 

I  have  received  a  notice  tnis  very  day 
from  a  London  bookseller  to  this  effect : 

"  A.  B.  C.  begs  to  announce  the  above 
important  contributions  by  Dr.  T.  to  Bibli- 
cal Criticism  as  nearly  ready,  and  which  he 
will  have  for  sale  as  soon  as  published." 

Mistakes  in  the  arrangement  of  words 
and  clauses  are  found  in  high  quarters  not 
kless  firequently  than  of  old.  In  the  Times 
of  Saturday  last,  a  paragraph  is  headed 
"  The  Late  Queen's  Huntsman,"  when 
"  The  Queen's  Late  Huntsman,"  is  intend- 
ed. A  correspondent  sends  the  following 
from  a  letter  describingthe  great  hurricane 
at  Calcutta  in  1864  :  "The  great  stonn  wave 
which  passed  up  the  lower  Uooghly  is  said 
to  have  been  of  the  height  of  a  man  at  a 
distance  of  ten  miles  from  the  bed  of  the 
river." 

The  ignorant  use  of  one  word  for  another 
continues  to  give  rise  to  curious  mistakes. 
A  letter  to  a  new8pai)er  says,  "There  is 
in  the  parish  of  Helmingham,  Sufiblk,  an 
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ancient  graveyard  of  human  skeletons,  bear- 
ing much  resemblance  to,  if  not  identi- 
cal with  that  mentioned  in  your  impression 
on  Thursday  last  as  beine  recently  dis- 
covered on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Attrim  at  Strat- 
for-don-Avon." 

In  this  senten<!^  let  me  notice  that  "  as 
being  discovered"  is  also  wrong.  The 
writer  meant,  **  as  having  been  discovered." 

The  secretary  of  a  railway  publishes  in 
the  Times  of  Oct.  1 7,  this  year,  the  follow- 
ing notice.  I  suppose  he  is  an  Irishman. 
"  The  present  service  of  trains  between 
Three  Bridges  and  East  Grinstead,  and  the 
coach  now  running  between  Uckfield  and 
Tunbridge  Wells,  is  now  discontinued." 

In  the  leading  article  of  the  Times j  the 
same  day,  appeared  this  sentence :  *'  To  our 
mind  it  was  impossible  to  entertain  any 
doubt  on  the  subject,  at  least  not  since  the 
intimation  conveyed  by  the  American  min- 
ister." You  will  observe  that  there  is  here 
a  "  not "  too  much.  The  writer  meant,  "  at 
least  since  the  intimation,  &c." 

A  correspondent  sends  me  a  very  rich 
example  of  this  confinion  of  ideas.  It  oc- 
curs in  a  leading  article  of  the  Standard: 
"  Thfe  progress  of  science  can  neither  be  ar- 
rested nor  controlled.  Still  less,  perhaps, 
in  this  hurrying  nineteenth  century,  can  we 
expect  to  persuade  men  that,  after  all,  the 
most  haste  may  finally  prove  the  worst 
speed,  and  that  as  a  rule  it  must  be  of  less 
importance  to  arrive  at  your  journey's  end 
quickly  than  it  is  not  to  arrive  at  alL" 
Of  course  the  writer  meant,  "than  it  is  to 
make  sure  of  arriving  at  all." 

I  have  one  or  two  more  illnstrations  of 
the  blunder  of  using  one  word  when  another 
is  meant  In  a  weU-known  novel  by  one  of 
our  most  popular  writers,  we  read :  **  He 
had  not  learned  the  heart  (sic)  of  assuming 
himself  to  be  of  importance  wherever  he 
miglit  find  himself." 

This  can  hardly  be  a  misprint. 

In  another  novel  of  the  day,  we  read : 
"  For  these  pious  purposes,  a  visible  and 
tkttTf%ctiYe  presentiment  of  the  newly  promot- 
ed Saint  is  indispensable." 

The  author  meant  ^^presentment":  ** pre- 
sentiment" being  a  foreboding  within  the 
mind,  not  a  demonstration  before  the  eyes,   i 

In  the  7Ym65  of  April  20,  of  this  year,  we  ; 
read :  "  The  prisoners  are  allowed  .  .  to  re- ' 
ceive  food  from  their  friends  outside,  an  in- 
dulgence which  has  been  in  many  instances 
abused  by  the  secretion  of  tobacco  and  writ- 
ten communications  in  the  food  sent  in." 

Had  the  writer  consulted  his  dictionary, 
he  would  have  found  that  secretion  means 
*^  that  agency  in  the  animal  economy  that 


consists  in  separating  the  various  fluids  of 
the  body."    He  meant  secreting/* 

If  our  last  example  presented  a  phyrieal 
curiosity,  our  next  even  surpasses  it.  The 
Times  Law  report  of  Feb.  18,  last  year, 
told  us  of  a  plaintiff  or  defendiant.  **  He, 
though  a  gentleman  of  property,  was 
unhappily  paralvied  in  his  lower  limbs." 
What  a  delightful  idea  this  writer  had  of 
thtt  usual  exemption  of  the  rich  from  the 
ills  of  humanity ! 

Nor  does  the  level  of  physical  intelligence 
rise  in  our  next  example,  —  an  Advertise- 
ment of  Keating 's  Persian  Insect-destroying 
powder.  It  states  that  **this  powder  is 
ijynU  harmless  to  animal  Hfe,  but  is  unnYalled 
m  destroying  fieas,  bugs,  flies,  cockroaches, 
beetles,  gnato,  mosquitos,  moths  in  furs,  and 
every  other  species  of  insect."  We  thonght 
we  had  more  frequently  foand  the  conrene 
mistake  made,  and  the  appellation  "ani- 
mals "  applied  somewhat  exclnsirely  to  the 
unlovely  genera  here  enumerated.  The 
advertisement  loses  none  of  its  richneas  as 
it  proceeds :  "  Beine  the  original  importer 
of  this  article,  which  has  found  so  great  a 
sale  that  it  has  tempted  others  to  vend  a  io- 
called  article,  the  pnbUc  are  therefore  cau- 
tioned to  observe  that  the  packets  of  the 
genuine  powder  bear  the  autograph  of 
Thomas  Keating." 

One  more  specimen,  and  I  have  dime. 

*'  Notice.  An  advertisement  headed  £?*- 
ans  and  Co.,  merchants,  Shanehae,  appean 
in  the  London  Daily  TelegrajA  of  Jjme  4th, 
intimating  I  was  about,  or  had  left,  China. 
I  beg  to  state,  I  never  authorised  H.  ETans, 
baker  and  biscuit  maker,  to  state  I  had,  cr 
intended  leaving  Shanghae.  —  John  Dev- 
crill." 

Well,  my  friends,  our  evening  is  over,  and 
if  it  has  amused  you,  and  given  yon  any 
hints  leading  to  the  sensible  use  of  yonr  own 
language,  our  purpose  is  answeied.  No 
further  results  are  contemplated.  We  shall 
never  persuade  the  Times  to  mend  its  why* 
in  spelling;  on  Saturday  last  it  made  an 
English  Bishop  write  of  his  *'.  diocest,"  while 
I  observe  the  adjective  diocesan  is  commonly 
left  in  its  correct  form;  and  a  few  weeka 
since  it  spoke,  in  a  leading  article,  of  the 
book  of  Revelations.  Nor  shall  we  be  able 
to  persuade  the  public  to  call  the  himn  of 
Egypt  Pharaoh  and  not  Pharooh.  Tnera 
are  doubtless  wise  reasons  for  the  constant 
preference  of  the  latter  fonn. 

In  this,  as  in  some  other  matters,  ^^  Grreat 
is  error,  and  it  will  prevail"  For,  as  the 
most  facetious  of  my  former  censors  remind- 
ed me,  **  The  progress  of  langnage  is  a  tfaii^ 
&r  mightier  than  the  breath  of  Deaaa." 
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**Thk  man  was  aoce  a  poacher  I"  So 
midj  or  rather  breathed,  Peter  Smellie,  gro- 
ear  tod  elder,  with  his  hard  wheezing  breath, 
into  the  ears  of  Robert  Menzies,  a  brother 
alder,  who  was  possessed  of  a  more  humane 
diipotition.  They  were  conversing  in  great 
confidence  about  the  important  "case"  of 
Sargoant  Adam  Mercer.  What  that  case 
wM|4he  reader  will  learn  by  and  by.  The 
onhr  raply  of  Robert  Menzies  was,  '*  Is't  pos- 
mbk  I  accompanied  by  a  start  and  a  steady 
Mia  at  his  wefl-informed  brother.  **  It*s  a 
Sms*  I  tell  ye,"  continued  Smellie,  "  but  ye'U 
kaep  it  to  yerser — keep  it  to  yersel',  for  it 
doenia  do  to  injure  a  brither  wi*oot  cause ; 
yat  iVs  richt  ye  should  ken  what  a  bad  be- 
ginning our  fireen  has  had.  Pit  your  thumb 
00%  liowever,  in  the  mean  time  —  keep  it, 
m  the  minister  says,  in  retentisy  which  I  sup- 
poM  means,  till  needed." 

SmeUie  went  on  his  way  to  attend  to 
floma  parochial  duty,  nodding  and  smiling, 
and  a^n  admonishing  his  brother  to  **  keep 
it  to  himselV  He  seemed  unwilling  to  part 
with  the  copyright  of  such  a  spicy  bit  of  gos- 
•ip.  Menzies  repeated  to  himself,  **  A  poach- 
er !  wha  would  have  thocht  it  ?  Yet-- —  ** 
We  shall  not  record  the  harmonies,  real  or 
imaginary,  which  Mr.  Menzies  so  intuitively 
diacovered  between  the  early  and  latter  hab- 
its of  the  Seiveant. 

And  yet  the  gossiping  Smellie,  whose 
nose  had  tracked  out  the  history  of  many 
paople  in  the  parish  of  Drumsylie,  was  in 
thii,  as  in  most  cases,  accurately  informed. 
The  Sergeant  of  whom  he  spoke  had  been 
a  poacher  scnne  thirty  years  before,  in  a  dis- 
trict many  miles  away.  The  wonder  is  how 
SmeUie  had  found  the  fact  out,  or  how,  if 
tme,  it  could  affect  the  present  character 
or  position  of  one  of  the  best  men  in  the 
parish ;  yet  true  it  was,  and  it  is  as  well  to 
confess  it,  not  with  the  view  of  excusing  it, 
but  only  to  account  for  Mercer's  having  be- 


come a  soldier,  and  to  show  how  one,  '*  meek 
as  a  sheathed  sword  "  in  his  later  years,  had 
in  his  earlier  ones  been  possessed  of  a  verv 
keen  and  ardent  temperament,  whose  rul- 
ing passion  was  the  love  of  excitement,  in 
the  shape  of  battle  with  game  and  keepers. 
We  accidentally  heard  the  whole  story,  truly 
told,  and,  on  account  of  other  circumstances 
in  the  Sergeant's  later  history,  it  interested 
us  more  than  we  fear  it  can  do  our  readers. 
Mercer  did  not  care  for  money,  nor  seek 
to  make  a  trade  of  the  unlawful  pleasure  of 
shooting  without  a  license.  Nor  in  the  dis- 
trict in  which  he  lived  was  the  offence  then 
looked  upon  in  a  light  so  very  disreputable 
as  it  is  now ;  neither  was  it  pursued  oy  the 
same  disreputable  class.  The  sport  itself 
was  what  Mercer  loved  for  its  own  sake, 
and  it  had  become  to  him  quite  a  passion. 
For  two  or  three  years  he  had  frequently 
transgressed,  but  he  was  at  last  caught  on  the 
early  dawn  of  a  summer's  morning  by  the 
well-known  John  Spence,who  for  many  years 

Srotected  the  game  on  the  lands  of  Lord . 
ohn  had  many  assistant  keepers,  from  whom 
he  received  reports  every  now  and  again  of 
some  unknown  afid  mysterious  poacher  who 
I  had  hitherto  eluded  every  attempt  to  seize 
himi    Though  rather  old  for  active  service,  • 
Spence  resolved  to  concentrate  all  his  expe- 
rience—  for,  like    many   a    thoroughbred 
j  keeper,  he  had  himself  been  a  poacher  in 
:  hit  youth  —  on  the  securing  of  Adam  Mer- 
I  cer ;  but  how  he  did  so  it  would  take  pages 
i  to  tell.     Adam  never  suspected  John  of 
'  troubling  himself  about  such  details  as  watch- 
i  ing  poachers,  and  John  never  suspected  that 
'  Adam  was  the  poacher ;  for  the  keeper  was 
!  cousin-german  to  Mercer's  mother,  and  he 
therefore  felt  his  own  credit  and  honor  in- 
volved in  the  capture.    The  dapture  itself 
;  was  not  difficult ;  for  John  having  lain  in 
wait  suddenly  confronted  Adam,  who,  scorn- 
'  in^  the  idea  of  flying,  much  more  of  strug- 
gling with  his  Old  cousin,  quietly  accosted 
,  him  with,  ^  Weel,  John,  ye  nae  catched  me 
at  last" 
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"  Adam  Mercer !  **  exclaimed  the  keeper, 
with  a  look  of  horror.  **  It  canna  be  you  I 
It's  no'  possible  1 " 

**  It's  just  me,  John,  and  no  mistakV'  said 
Adam,  quietly  throwing  himself  down  on 
the  heather  and  twisting  a  bit  about  his  fin- 
ger. "  For  better  or  waur ,  Fm  in  yer  power ; 
but  had  I  been  a  ne'er-do-weel,  like  Willy 
Steel,  or  Tam  McGrath,  I'd  have  blackened 
my  faoe  and  whammel'd  ye  ower  and  pit 
your  head  in  a  well-ee  afore  ye  could  cheep 
as  loud  as  a  stane-chucker ;  but  when  I  saw 
wha  ye  war,  I  gied  in." 

"1  wad  raither  than  a  five-pun-note  I 
had  never  seenyer  face  1  Keep  us  I  what's 
to  be  dune !  What  wull  yer  mither  say  ? 
and  his  Lordship  ?  Na,  what  wnUonybody 
say  wi'  a  spark  o*  decency  when  they 
hear " 

"  Dinna  fash  yer  thoomb,  John  ;  tak'  me 
and  send  me  to  the  jail." 

«<  The  jail!  What  ffude  will  that  do  to 
yon  or  me,  laddie?  rm  clean  donnered 
about  the  business.  Let  me  sit  down  aside 
ye ;  keep  laigh,  in  case  the  keepers  see  ye, 
and  tell  me  by  what  misshanter  ve  ever  took 
to  this  wicked  business,  and  under  my  nose, 
as  if  /  couldna  fin'  ye  oot  1 " 

"Sport,  sport  1"  was  Mercer's  reply.  "Ye 
ken,  John,  I'm  a  shoemaker,  and  it's  a  dull 
trade,  and  squeezing  the  clams  a^inst  the 
wame  is  ill,  tbey  teU  me,  fi^r  dijc^tion  ;  and 
when  that  fails,  ane's  flpeerits  fail,  and  the 
warld  gets  black  and  dull ;  and  when  things 
wad  be  thus  gaun  wrang  wi'  me,  I  couldna 
flee  to  drink :  but  I  thocht  o'  the  moors  that 
I  kent  sae  weel  when  my  faither  was  a  keep- 
er to  Murray  o'Cultrain.  Ye  mind  my  ^th- 
er  ?  was  he  no  a  han'  at  a  gun ! " 

"  He  was  that — the  verra  best,"  said  John. 

"  Aweel,"  continued  A^am,  "  I  used,  when 
doon  in  the  mouth  and  dowie,  to  ponder 
ower  the  braw  days  o'  health  and  life  I  had 
when  carrying  his  bag,  and  getting  a  shot 
noos  and  thans  as  a  reward ;  and  it's  a  truth 
I  tell  ye,  that  the  whirr  kick-ie-ic  o*  a  covey 
o'  muirfowl  aye  pits  my  bluid  in  a  tingle. 
It's  a  sort  o'  madness  that  I  canna  accoont 
for;  but  1  think  I'm  no  responsible  fbr't. 
Paitricks  are  maist  as  bad,  though  turnips 
and  stubble  are  no  to  be  compared  wi'  the 
heather,  nor  walkin'  amang  them  lika  the 
far-aif  braes,  the  win'y  taps  o'  the  hills,  or 
the  lown  glens.  Mony  a  time  I  hae  promised 
to  drap  the  gun  and  stick  to  the  last,  but 
when  rm  no'  weel  and  wauken  and  see  the 
gun  glintin',  and  think  o'  the  wide  bleak 
muirs,  and  the  fresh  caller  air  o'  the  hill, 
wi'  the  scent  o'  the  braes,  and  hear  thae 
whirrin'  cratures  —  man,  I  canna  help  itl 


I  spring  up  and  grasp  the  gun,  and  Tii 
affi" 

The  reformed  poacher  and  keeper  listen- 
ed with  a  poorly-concealed  smile,  and  said 
"  Nae  doot,  nae  aoot,^  Adam ;  if s  a'  natural  • 


I'm  no*  denying  that ;  ifli  a  glorioua  bosL— 
ness;  in  fac',  ifs  jist  pairt  o'  eTery  man 
that  has  a  steady  nan'  and  a  guid  e'e  and  i^ 
feelin'  heart.    Ay,  ay.    But,  Adam,  were 
ye  no  frichtened  ?  " 

"  For  what  ?  " 

"For  the  keepers  I" 

"  The  keepers !  Eh,  John,  that's  half  the 
sport !  The  thocht  o'  dodgin'  keepers,  jink- 
in'  them  roon  hills,'  and  doon  glens,  and  lyin' 
amang  the  muir-hags,  and  nickin'  a  brace 
or  twa,  and  then  fleein'  like  mad  doon  aen 
brae  and  up  anither  ;  and  keekin'  here  and 
oreepin'  there,  and  cowerin'  alang  a  fiul 
dykp,  and  scuddin'  thro'  the  wood — thafs 
mair  than  half  the  life  o%  John  I  Fm  no 
sure  if  I  could  shoot  the  birdi  if  tbey  were 
a'  in  my  ain  kail-yaird,  and  my  ain  property ,- 
and  if  I  paid  for  them  I " 

"  I'  faith," 


said  John,  takinja;  a 
handing  the  box  to  Adam,  "  it's  1 


snnfTand 
hnm|^  Dft- 
tur' !  But,  ye  ken,  human  natures  wicked, 
desperately  wicked !  and  afiire  I  was  a  keep- 
er my  natur^  was  fttUy  as  wicked  as  yours,  -«- 
fully,  Adam,  if  no  waur.  Bat  I  hae  repent- 
ed eyer  since  I  was  made  keeper ;  and  I 
wadna  like  to  hinder  your  repentance.    Ha, 

na.  Wemaunabeowerprooa!  Sae  111 

Wait  a  bit,  man,  be  canny  tilll  see  if  ony 
o'  the  lads  are  in  sicht ; "  and  John  peeped 
oyer  a  knoll,  and  cautiousl;^  looked  around 
in  cyery  direction  until  satisfied  that  he  was 
alone.  "  —  111  no  mention  this  job,"  he  oon- 
tinned,  "if  ye'U  promise  me,  Aoam,  nerer  to 
try  this  wark  a^un ;  for  it's  no  respectable : 
and,  Warst  o'  i?,  it's  no'  safi^  ana  ye  wad 
get  me  into  a  babble  as  wed  as  yeieel ;  sae 
promise  me,  like  a  guid  cousin,  as  I  may  say, 
and  then  just  creep  doon  the  bum,  and 
along  the  plantin',  and  ower  the  wa',  till  ye 
get  intil  the  peat  road,  and  be  aff ;  bat  I 
canna  wi'  conscience  let  ye  tak  the  bods 
wi'  ye." 

Adam  thought  a  little,  and  said,  ''YeVe  a 
eude  sowl,  John,  and  111  no'  betray  ye.* 
After  a  while  he  added,  gravely,  "Bat  I 
maun  kill  something.  It's  no  in  my  hmit 
as  wickedness ;  but  my  fingers  maun  draw 
a  trigger."  After  a  pause,  he  eontinned, 
"  Gie's  yer  hand,  John ;  ye  hae  been  a  finen' 
to  me,  and  I'll  be  a  man  o'  honor  to  too. 
I'll  neyer  poach  mair,  but  III  list  and  be  a 
sodger  1 " 

"  A  sodffer  I "  exclaimed  John. 

But  Adam,  after  seizing  John  by  the 
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Iiand  and  Baying,  *'  Good-bye  ! "  suddenly 
■tarted  off  down  the  glen,  leaying  two  brace 
of  grouse,  with  his  gun,  at  John's  feet;  as 
much  as  to  say,  Tell  my  lord  how  you  caught 
tiie  wicked  poacher,  and  how  he  fled  the 
MHiitiy. 

John  told  how  he  had  caught  a  poacher, 
but  nerer  gaye  his  name,  nor  ever  hinted 
iStaX  Adam  was  the  man. 

It  was  thus  Adam  Mercer  poached  and 


One  evening  I  was  at  the  house  of  amag- 
iitnte  frith  whom  I  was  acquainted,  when  a 
man  named  Andrew  Dick  called  to  get  my 
ftiend'i  uenature  to  his  pension  paper.  I 
am  fond  of  old  soldiers,  and  never  fail  when 
an  opportunity  offers  to  have  a  talk  with 
them  about  ^*the  wars.''  Dick  had  been 
ihrongfa  the  whole  Peninsular  campaign, 
inth  what  credit  I  cannot  tell.  But  on  the 
erening  in  Question,  my  friend  Findlay,  the 
mfl|(istrate,  nappened  to  say  in  a  bluff  kindly 
nmy,  **  Don't  spend  your  pension  in  drink. 

iHck  replied,  saluting  him,  '*  It's  very 
hard,  sir,  that  after  fighting  the  battles  of 
our  country,  we  should  be  looked  upon  as 
*  worthless,'  by  j^ntlemen  like  you.*' 

"  No,  no,  Dick,  I  never  said  you  were 
irorthless,"  was  the  reply. 

••  Please,  yer  honor,*  said  Dick,  "  ye  did 
not  May  it,  but  I  consider  any  man  who 
spends  his  money  in  drink  is  worthless,  and, 
what  is  mair,  a  iool  —  that's  to  say,  he  has 
no  recovery  in  him,  no  supports  to  fall  back 
oOf  but  is  m  full  retreat,  as  we  would  say, 
frook  decency. 

**  But  you  know,"  said  my  friend,  looking 
kindly  on  Dick,  *^  the  bravest  soldiers,  and 
none  were  braver  than  those  who  served  in 
the  Peninsula,  often  exceeded  fearfully  — 
flhamefuUy,  and  were  a  disgrace  to  human- 
ity." 

••  Well,"  replied  Dick,  "it's  no  easy  to 
make  evil  good  ;  but  yet  ye  forget  our  diflicul- 
ties  and  temptations.  Consider  only,  sir,  that 
there  we  were,  not  in  bed  for  months  and 
months;  marching  at  all  hours;  ill-fod,  ill- 
clothed,  and  uncertain  of  life  —  which  I 
aasore  your  honor  makes  men  indifferent  to 
it;  and  we  had  titen  to  get  our  mess  as 
we  best  could,  —  sometimes  a  tou";h  steak 
out  of  a  dead  horse  or  dead  mule,  S)t  when 
the  beast  was  skinned  and  dead  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  make  out  its  kind  ;  and  after  toiling 
nod  moiling,  up  and  down,  here  and  there 
and  everywhere,  summer  and  winter,  when 
at  last  we  took  a  town  with  blood  and  wounds. 


and  when  a  cask  of  wine  or  spirits  fell  in 
our  way,  I  don't  belieye  that  you,  sir,  or  the 
justices  of  the  peace,  or,  with  reverence  be 
it  spoken,  the  ministers  themselves,  would 
have  said  *  No,'  to  a  drop,  and  perhaps  to 
more  than  was  good  for  them.  You'll  ex- 
cuse me,  sir ;  I'm  free  with  you." 

*^  I  didn't  mean  to  lecture  you,  or  to  blame 
you,  Dick,  for  I  know  the  army  is  not  the 
place  for  Christians." 

'^  Begging  your  honor's  pardon,  sir,"  said 
Dick,  **  the  best  Christians  I  ever  knowed 
were  in  the  army,  men  who  would  do  their 
dooty  to  their  king,  their  country,  and  their 
God." 

'*  You  have  known  such  ?  "  I  asked,  break- 
ing into  the  conversation  to  turn  it  aside  from 
what  threatened  to  be  a  dispute. 

**  I  have,  sir !  There's  one  Adam  Mer- 
cer, in  your  own  town,  an  elder  of  your 
Church  —  excuse  me,  sir,  I'm  a  dissenter  on 
principle  —  for  I  consider "' 

"  Gro  on,  Dick,  about  Mercer ;  never  mind 
your  church  principles." 

**  Well,  sir,  as  I  was  saying  —  though, 
mind  you,  I'm  not  ashamed  of  being  a  ms- 
senter  —  Adam  was  our  sergeant;  and  a 
worthier  man  never  shouldered  a  bayonet. 
He  was  no  great  speaker,  and  was  quiet  as 
his  gun  when  piled  ;  but  when  he  shot  —  he 
shot!  short  and  pithy,  a  crack,  and 'right 
into  the  argument.  He  was  well  respeckit, 
for  he  was  just  and  mercifu'  —  never  both- 
ered the  men,  and  never  picked  oot  fauts, 
but  covered  them;  never  preached,  but 
could  gie  an  advice  in  -  two  or  three  words 
that  gripped  firm  aboot  the  heart  and  took 
the  breath  frae  ye.  He  was  extraordinar* 
brave  !  If  there  was  any  work  to  do  by  or- 
dinar',  up  to  leadin<;  a  forlorn  hope,  Adam 
was  sure  to  be  on't ;  and  them  th.it  kent 
him,  even  better  than  me,  said  that  he  nev- 
er got  courage  fi:^e  brandy  —  altho'  that 
has  its  ain  gude  in  mi/  opinion  —  but,  as 
they  a.^'sured  me,  tliough  ye*ll  maybe  no  be- 
lieve it,  his  pn'paration  was  a  prayer !  I  can- 
na  tell  how  they  found  this  oot,  for  Adam 
was  unco  quiet ;  but  they  say  a  drummer 
catched  him  on  his  knees  afore  he  mounted 
the  ladder  wi'  Cansh  at  the  siege  of  Hada- 
joz,  and  that  Adam  telt  him  no  to  say  a  word 
alK>ot  it,  but  yet  to  tak  his  advice  and  seek 
God's  help  mair  than  man's." 

This  narrative  interested  me  much,  so 
that  I  remembered  its  faets,  and  connected 
them  with  what  I  afterwards  heard  about 
A<iam  Mercer  many  years  ago,  when  on  a 
visit  to  Drumsvlie. 
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CHAPTER  II.  —  THE   ELDER  AND  HIS 
8TARLIKO. 

When  Adam  Mercer  returned  from  the 
wars,  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  he  settled 
in  the  yilLi^e  of  Drumsylie,  situated  in  a 
remote  district  in  the  northern  ports  of  Scot- 
land, and  about  twenty  miles  from  the  scene 
of  his  poaching  habits,  of  which  he  had  Ions 
ago  repentt'd.  His  hot  young  blood  had 
been  cooled  down  by  hard  service,  and  his 
vehement  temperament  subdued  by  military 
discipline ;  but  there  remained  an  admira- 
ble mixture  in  him  of  deepest  feeling/regu- 
lated  by  habitual  self-restraint,  and  express- 
ed in  a  manner  outwardly  calm  but  not 
cold,  undemonstrative  but  not  unkind.  His 
whole  bearing  was  that  of  a  man  accustom- 
ed at  once  to  command  and  to  obey.  Corpo- 
ral Dick  had  not  formed  a  wrong  estimate 
of  his  Christianity.  The  lessons  taught  by 
his  mother,  whom  he  fondly  loved,  and  whom 
he  had  in  her  widowhood  supported  to  the 
utmost  of  his  means  from  pa^r  and  prize- 
money,  and  her  example  of  a  simple,  cheer- 
ful, and  true  life,  had  sunk  deeper  than  he 
knew  into  his  he^rt,  and,  taking  root,  had 
sprung  up  amidst  the  stormy  scenes  of  war, 
bringing  forth  the  fruits  of  stem  self-denial 
and  moral  courage  tempered  by  strong  so- 
cial affections. 

Adam  had  resumed  his  old  trade  of  shoe- 
maker, occupying  a  small  cottage,  which, 
with  the  aid  of  a  poor  old  woman  in  the 
neighborhood,  who  for  an  hour  morning  and 
evening  did  the  work  of  a  servant,  he  kept 
with  singular  neatness  His  little  parlor 
was  ornamented  with  several  memorials  of 
the  war  —  a  sword  or  two  picked  up  on 
mcmonible  battlefields;  a  French  cuirass 
from  Waterloo,  with  a  gaudy  print  of  Wel- 
lington, and  one  also  of  the  meeting  with 
lilucher  at  La  Belle  Alliance. 

The  Sergeant  attended  the  parish  church 
as  regularly  as  he  used  to  do  parade.  Any 
one  could  have  set  his  watch  by  the  regu- 
larity of  his  movements  on  Sunday  morn- 
ings. At  the  same  minute  on  each  succeed- 
ing day  of  holy  rest  and  worship,  the  tall, 
erect  figure,  with  well-braced  shoulders, 
might  be  8e<.»n  stepping  out  of  the  cottage 
door  —  where  he  stood  erect  for  a  moment 
to  survey  the  wejither  —  dressed  in  the  same 
suit  of  black  trousers,  brown  surtout,  buff 
waistcoat,  blai-k  stock,  white  cotton  gloves, 
with  a  yellow  cane  undt:r  his  arm  —  every- 
thing so  neat  and  clean,  from  the  polished 
boots  to  tlie  polished  hat,  from  the  well- 
brnshed  grey  whiskers  to  the  well-arranged 
locks  that  met  in  a  peak  over  his  hij^h  fore- 


head and  soldierlike  face.    Never  was  there 
a  more  sedate  or  attentive  listener. 

There  were  few  week  days,  and  no  San- 
day  evening  on  which  the  Seigeaat  did 
not  pay  a  visit  to  some  neighbor  confined  to 
bed  from  sickness,  or  suffering  from  distress 
of  some  kind.  He  manifested  rare  tact  — 
made  up  of  common  sense  and  genuine  be- 
nevolence —  on  such  occasions.  Hta  strong 
sympathies  put  him  instantly  en  rapport 
with  those  whom  he  visited,  enabling  him  at 
once  to  meet  them  on  some  common  ground. 
Yet  in  whatever  way  the  Ser^reaat  began 
his  intercourse,  whether  by  listening  pa- 
tiently — and  what  a  comfort  such  listemng 
silence  is !  —  to  the  history  of  the  sickness 
or  the  sorrow  which  had  induced  him  to  en- 
ter the  house,  or  by  telling  some  of  his  own 
adventures,  or  by  reading  aloud  the  news- 
paper —  he  in  the  end  managed  with  per- 
fect naturalness  to  convey  truths  of  weigh- 
tiest import,  and  fraught  with  enduring 
good  and  comfort — all  backed  up  by  a 
umanity,  an  unselfishness,  and  a  gehUe- 
manlike  respect  for  others,  which  made  him 
a  most  welcome  guest.  The  humble  weze 
made  glad,  and  the  proud  were  subdued  — 
they  knew  not  how,  nor  probably  did  the 
Sergeant  himself,  for  he  but  felt  aright  and 
acted  as  he  felt,  rather  than  endeavored  to 
devise  a  plan  as  to  how  he  should  speak  or 
act  in  order  to  produce  some  definite  result 
He  numbered  many  true  friends ;  bnt  it 
was  not  possible  for  him  to  avoid  being  se- 
cretly disliked  by  those  with  whom,  fitm 
their  character,  he  would  not  associate,  or 
whom  he  tacitly  rebuked  by  his  orderly  lifii 
and  good  manners. 

Two  events,  in  no  way  connected,  hut 
both  of  some  consequence  to  the  Sergeant, 
turned  the  current  of  his  life  after  &  had 
resided  a  few  years  in  Drumsylie.  One 
was,  that  by  the  unanimous  choice  of  the 
congregation,  to  whom  the  power  was  com- 
mitted by  the  minister  and  his  Kirk  SesNon, 
Mercer  was  elected  to  the  office  of  elder  in 
the  parish.*  This  was  a  most  unexpected 
compliment,  but  one  which  the  Sergeant  ibr 
a  time  decrlined ;  indeed,  accepted  it  only 
after  many  arguments  addressed  to  his  sense 

*  Every  congregation  in  the  Clioreh  of  Seutland 
!•  govern ed  by  a  court,  rcoo|^lzed  by  oItU  law, 
conipoMud  of  the  minltfer,  who  acts  ■•  "Modera- 
tor/' and  has  only  a  casting  vote,  and  eldera  onlala* 
ed  to  the  ofHce,  which  i«  for  life.  This  coart  daterw 
iiiinet),  HubiJect  to  api>val;»  to  higher  oonru,  who  are 
to  receive  the  Saoramflnt,  and  all  canes  of  dinreh 
ditfciuline.  No  lawyer  Is  allowed  to  plead  1b  It.  Its 
treeuom  from  evil  conscqukncct  is  secured  by  law. 
Ill  many  cases  it  also  takes  charge  of  the  poor. 
The  eldership  has  been  an  unspeakable  blessing  to 
Scotland. 


Lof  dut}',  aud  uulbrr:eil  Ij}  prusing  p«tsoDal 
^  ri?iB"'>9  brnn;:!h[  ti)  bi'ir  on  bis  kind  heart 
Mr  Portcons. 
I  "fequM  —  maj  we  not 
:■  rinporlance  tg  liim  ?  — 
W'l-  Hhiill  not  weaiT  th" 
„  ^jLiu  bow  this  came  about; 
Lcjiij;  ijut  uil  tliH  subtle  lua^'ii:  wafi 
f  woman  wnrtlif  lo  bu  Inveil  uii- 
B  i.'orIb  (liiit  bad  hitherto  bound 
nl's  heart ;  or  huw  alie  alone  lap- 
Up  wdllurhu  ainpcl  ions  iiilowliiuli 
■^ropfi  hud  Tur  jcnra  been  Jkllln^, 
fbtd  out  wttk  a  frcshneas,  fnbesa, 
~i,  trlnvh  ara,  purhnp.  oiisnaA 

^^„      ., ill  au  uldhuart.  wbuoitiBlduob- 

I    JM I17  oiiv  wliiiiti  it  (larM  lo  love,  tu  that  did 
'  bcftrl  of  Adam  Men-cr't  rci^uired  to  do  if  it 

loir^datnll. 

'       Katie  MitchvU  was  out  uf  her  teens  wheii 

AduB,  in  a  happ)'  niomant  of  bis  lifp,  met 

hoe  in  tb«   bduw  vl   her   widowed  motlier, 

L  wjy  .f  *  cunfini'd  to  a  lied  ol'  lbebloiit>sBaoil 

^^  "'^  *'  'jiMin,  and  whom  abe  hail  attended, 

jttKnBG.cbeorfulnuM,  and  unwearied 

Bwhith  inakEt  many  a  humMo  and 

■*         a  vury  Eduu  of  bc^auty  and 

_.      her  had  bi^an  a  leading  mcra- 

#<niry  Ktnut  Preabyterian  body,  vall- 

"Old  I.igi.(,"  in  which  liealoiiewiih 

I  a  brigktnew  wliii'b  no  church  on  earth  could 
(  of  il*«IC  citbor  kmdlu  or  extinguish ;  and 
wlMn  iijused  uur.  ol'ibn  earthly  dwelling. 
it  IvCt  a  eubdai'd  phry  behind  it  wMch  never 
fiBfJ  awajr.  "Faither"  «a«  always  an 
authijrilT  "till  Kutip  and  her' mother,  his 
tenehing,  and  b\t  words 
I  :tb,  for  they  were  whiiw 


WQ  call  such  tanea  a  weaknevi.  and  not 
ratber  a  minor  part  of  ii»  religion,  which 
ini^liided  within  iti  scope  a  luve  of  domeiljc 
aninuda,  in  whom  ho  saw,  in  thvir  wQling 
depciidenee  on  binuplf,  a  reflei-tion  of  more 
than  they  could  ever  know,  or  himeelf  fully 
understand  '!  At  the  time  we  write,  aatar- 
ling  was  hie  friend,  but  one  neither  deaf  nor 
dumb.  TliiM  utarling  bad  been  canght  and 
latued  for  his  boy  Charlie-  Hi-  hadtaiigbt 
the  (.-reMure  with  greatest  care  to  apeak 
precision.  It's  fint,  and  most  iinpor- 
tant.lesaon,  was,  "I'm  Charlic'a bairn."  And 

inc.>  can  picture  tba  delight  with  which  the 

hild  heard  thin  innocent  coutuosion.  as  the 
bird  put  hi«  hend  aakance,  looked  at  him 
with  his  round  full  eye,  and  in  elear  accents 
acknowledged  his  parentage;  "I'm  CharUe's 
bflim!"  The  boy  folly  appreciated  tie 
fcathured  confidant,  and  soon  began  to  look 
essential  to  hia  daily  enjoyment 
Thv  Sergeant  had  also  taught  the  Marling 
lo  repeat  the  words,  "  A  maa'a  a  man  fbr  a* 
that,  and  to  sing  a  bar  or  two  of  the  ditty, 
Whall  bu  king  but  Charlio." 
Katie  bad  more  than  once  confeased  that 
le  ■'  waaua  unt'o  fond  o'  ibis  kind  o'  direr- 
on;"  had  pronuuuoed  it  to  be  "neitlm 
naturnl  nor  canny,"  and  had  earnest^  re- 
monatrated  with  the  Sorgwnl  for  what  tha 

tailed  big  "  idle,  foolish,  and  even  prutihne  " 
painstaking  in  teaching  Ibe  bird.  But  one 
niglit.  when  ihu  Si^rgeunt  announced  that 
the  education  oflbe  starling  waa  cumplete, 
she  became  more  veb&uient  than  usual  on 
this  assumed  pervcraion  of  the  willofProri- 
denco.     "  Nothing,"  Lcsnid,  "could  be  more- 

be«ntiful  than  his  '  A  msn'c  a  man  for  a' 
that.*"     Katie  said   "  Thu  mair's  the  pity, 
9  wrang  —  clean  wrnnii  —  itell 


C  eldership. 

"0  Uieworthy  couple,  and 

Irtba.Sergeaut's  fathur. 

banish  bochelonliiptYnn 
1)  ibo  joy  of  the  Serjeant 
.  the  day  hu  I'lppricnond 


Ka- 


I 


T6 ;  and  ye'U  lire  to  mi  it.  What  right  hoc 
A«  to  speak  7  cork  him  up_  wi'  bis  impu- 
donce  !     There's  many  a  bairn  aalde^  than 


Inidnese,  I  can  tell  you.  Adorn." 

"  Gi'  ower.  gi'  ower,  woman,''  said  the 
Sergeant ;  "  llie  cratur'  has  its  aiu  gil^,  aawe 
bae  ouTSi  and  Tm  tbnnkfu'  fur  ibt^m.  it  does 
mc  mair  |>ude  than  ye  can  see  when  t  tak' 
the  boy  on  my  Up,  and  sen  hoo  liii  e'e  blinka, 
and  hia  lat  feet  gang,  and  boo  he  laugba- 
when  he  bears  t&t  bird  aay,  '  I'm  Charlie'* 
Iwim.'  It's  .1  rmI  1ife?9Lng  tu  m«.  Sir  it 
iiinkr-.-'  ■■  ■'  ■-.  (i.Tjipy.  Andwbon 
t'ni  '  I  ^iiid   hanunering. 

at  till  ■■■■>"li  o'  nuld  lang- 

sjur,  .    .  .:.iliTS  ower  again, 

and  n  ;., ..  ; ., .iiidihai  nont'time 

ihat  I  !i.i\c  ii^Ko  ni'  bravo  comrade*  nuo 
.  1yiti(i  in  some  neuk  in  Spain  ;  and  when  I 
I  hear  the  roar  o'  the  big  guna,  and  tha  sDlut~ 
129. 
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tering  crackle  o'  the  wee  anes,  and  see  the 
crowd  o'  red  coats,  and  the  flashing  o'  bayo- 
nets, and  the  awfu'  hell  —  excuse  me  —  o' 
the  fecht,  I  tell  jou  its  like  a  sermon  to  me 
when  the  cratur'  says,  *  A  man's  a  man  for 
a*  that !  * "  The  Sergeant  would  say  this, 
standing  up,  and  erect,  with  one  foot  for- 
ward as  if  at  the  first  stej)  of  the  scaling 
ladder.  "Mind  you,  Katie,  that  it's  na 
every  man  that's  *a  man  for  a'  that ; '  but  mair 
than  ye  wad  believe  are  a  set  o'  fushionless, 
water  gruel,  useless  cloots,  cauld  sowans, 
when  it  comes  to  the  real  bit  —  the  grip 
atween  life  and  death  1  O  yc  wad  wunner, 
woman,  hoo  mony  men  when  on  parade,  or 
when  singing  sangs  aboot  the  war,  are  gran' 
hands,  but  wha  lie  flat  as  scones  on  the  grass 
when  they  see  the  cauld  iron  !  Gie  me  the 
man  that  does  his  duty,  whether  he  meets 
man  or  deevil  —  that's  the  man  for  me  in 
war  or  peace ;  and  that's  the  reason  I  teach- 
ed  the  bird  thae  words.  It's  a  testimony 
for  auld  friends  that  I  focht  wi',  and  that 
I'll  never  forget — no,  never  1  Dinna  be 
^r,  gudewife,  on  the  puir  bird."  —  "  Eh, 
Katie,"  he  added,  one  night,  when  the  bird 
had  retired  to  roost,  '*  iust  look  at  the  cra- 
tur* !  Is'na  he  beautim'  ?  There  he  sits  on 
his  hawk  as  roon  as  a  clew,  an'  his  bit  head 
under  his  winff,  dreaming  aboot  the  woods 
maybe  —  or  aooot  wee  Charlie  —  or  aiblins 
aboot  naething.  But  he  is  Grod's  ain  bird, 
wonderfn'  and  fearfully  made." 

Still  Katie,  feelins  that  *^  a  principle  "  — 
at  she  h  la  mode^  called  her  opmion  —  was 
' involved  in  the  bird's  linguistic  habits,  would 
.^ill  maintain  her  cause  with  the  same  ar- 
guments, put  in  a  variety  of  forms.  "  Na, 
:na,  Adam  ! "  she  would  persistingly  affirm, 
*Vl  toUl  say  that  for  a  sensible  man  an'  an 
elder  o'  the  kirk  ye'r  ower  muckle  ta'en  up 
wi'  that  cratur'.  I'll  stick  to  it,  that  it's  no 
fair,  no  richt,  but  a  mockery  o'  man.  I'm 
sure  falther  wadna  have  pitten  up  wi't." 

**  Dinna  be  fleyting  on  the  wee  thing  wi' 
its  speckled  breast  and  bonnie  e'e.  Charlie's 
bairn,  ye  ken  —  mind  that ! " 

"  I'm  no  flejrting  on  him,  for  it's  you,  no 
him,  that's  wrang.  Mony  a  time  when  I 
spak  to  you  mysel*,  ye  were  as  deaf  as  a 
door  nail  to  mf ,  and  could  hear  naething  in 
the  house  but  that  wee  neb  o'  his  feoliting 
awa'  wi'  its  lesson.  Na,  ye  noedna  glower 
at  me,  and  look  sae  astonished,  for  I'm  per^ 
feet  serious." 

"  Ye're  speaking  perfect  nonsense,  gude- 
wife. let  me  assure  you ;  and  I  am  astonish- 
ed at  ye,"  replied  Adam,  resuming  his  work 
on  the  bench. 

**  I'm  no  sich  a  thing,  Adam,  as  spakin'  non- 
.s«nae,''!retorted-kifl  wife,  sitting  down  with 


her  seam  beside  him.  "  I  ken  mair  aboot 
they  iabberins  birds  maybe  than  yersel'. 
For  I'll  never  forget  an  awfu' job  wi''ane  o* 
them  that  made  a  stramash  atween  Mr. 
Carruthers,  our  Auld  Licht  minister,  and 
Willy  Jamieson  the  Customer  Wearer. 
The  minister  happened  to  be  veesitin  in 
Willy's  house,  and  exhorting  him  and  some 
neebiours  that  had  gaithered  ben  to  hear. 
Weel,  what  hae  ye  o't,  but  ane  o'  they  par- 
rots, or  Kickcuckkoo  birds  —  or  hoo  dVe  ca' 
them  ?  —  had  been  brocht  hame  by  Willy's 
brither's  son  —  him  that  was  in  the  Indies  ^- 
and  didna  this  cratur'  cry  oot  *  Stap  yer 
blethers  ? '  just  ahint  the  minister,  wha  gi^ 
sic  a  loup,  and  thocht  it  a  cunning  deyioe 
o' Satan!" 

**  Gudewife,  gudewife  I "  struck  in  the 
Sergeant,  as  he  turned  to  her  with  a  laugh. 
'*  O  dinna  blether  yoursel',  for  ye  never  aid 
it  afore.  They  micht  hae  hung  the  bird- 
cage oot  while  the  minister  was  in.  But 
what  had  the  puir  bird  to  do  wi'  Satan  or 
relidon  ?  Wae's  me  for  the  religion  that 
could  be  hurt  by  a  bird's  cracks  I  The  cra- 
tur' didna  ken  what  it  was  saying.** 

**  Didna  ken  what  it  was  sajring  \  ^  ez- 
clamed  Katie,  with  evident  amazement.  ^  I 
tell  you,  I've  see'd  it  mony  a  time,  and 
heard  it,  too ;  and  it  was  a  hantle  sensiblcr 
than  maist  bairns  ten  times  its  size.  I  was 
watching  it  that  day  when  it  disturbed  Mr. 
Carruthers,  and  I  see'd  it  looking  roon,  and 
winkin'  its  een,  and  scartin'  its  head  long 
afore  it  spak  ;  and  it  tried  its  tongue  —  and 
black  it  was,  as  ye  micht  expek,  and  dry  as 
ben  leather  —  three  or  four  times  afore  it 
pt  a  sound  oot ;  and  tho'  a'  the  forenoon  it 
ad  never  spak  a  word,  yet  when  the  minis- 
ter began,  its  tongue  was  lowsed,  and  it 
yoked  on  him  wi'  its  gowk's  sang,  *  Stap  yer 
blethers,  stap  yer  blethers  I "  U  was  must 
aufu'  to  hear  it  I  I  maun  alloo,  hooever, 
that  it  cam'  frae  a  heathen  land,  and  wasna 
therefore  sae  muckle  to  be  blamed.  Bat  I 
couldna  mak'  the  same  excuse  for  yvtir  l^rd. 
Adam  1 " 

A  loud  laugh  from  Adam  proved  at  once 
to  Katie  that  she  had  neither  offend^  nor 
convinced  him  by  her  arguments. 

But  all  real  or  imaginary  differences  be- 
tween the  Sergeant  and  his  wife  about  the 
starling,  ended  with  the  death  of  their  bar* 
What  that  was  to  them  both,  parents  only 
who  have  lost  a  child  —  ah  only  child— 
can  tell.  It  "  cut  up,"  as  they  say,  the  Ser- 
geant terribly.  Katie  seemed  suddenly  to 
become  old.  She  kept  all  her  boy's  clothes 
in  a  press,  and  it  was  her  wont  for  a  time  to 
open  it  as  if  for  worship,  every  night,  and 
to  **get  her  greet  out"     The    &rgeant 
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oever  looked  into  it,  but  read  bis  Book  at 
the  fireside,  put  bis  mark  into  it,  prayed, 
and  went  to  oed  in  peace.  Once,  when  bis 
wife  awoke  and  found  him  weeping  bitter- 
ly, he  told  bis  first  and  only  fib ;  for  be  said 
tJiat  he  had  an  excruciating  headache.  A 
headache  !  He  would  no  more  have  wept 
fbr  a  headache  of  his  own  tlian  he  would  for 
one  endured  by  his  old  foe.  Napoleon. 

Thb  great  bereavement  made  the  starling 
a  painful  but  almost  a  holy  remembrancer 
or  the  child.  "  I'm  Charlie's  bairn  ! "  was 
a  death  knell  in  the  house.  Wiien  repeat- 
ed no  comment  was  made.  It  was  general- 
ly heard  in  silence ;  but  one  day,  Adam  and 
his  wife  were  sitting  at  the  fireside  taking 
their  meal  in  a  sad  mood  and  the  starling, 
perhaps  under  the  influence  of  hunger,  or, 
who  knows,  from  an  uneasy  inst motive 
BeDse  of  the  absence  of  the  child,  began  to 
repeat  rapidly  the  sentence,  **  I'm  Charlie's 
bairn  !  "  The  Sergeant  rose  and  went  to 
its  cage  with  some  food,  and  said,  with  as 
mach  earnestness  as  if  the  bird  had  under- 
stood him,  "  Ay,  yer  jist  his  bairn,  and  yell 
be  my  bairn  too  as  long  as  ye  live !  " 

"  A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that ! "  quoth  the 
bird. 

**  Maybe,"  murmured  the  Sergeant. 


CHAPTER     III.  —  THE     SERGEANT     AND 
HIS   STARLING   IN  TROUBLE. 

It  was  a  beautiful  Sunday  morning  in 
spring.  The  dew  was  glittering  on  every 
blade  of  grass ;  the  frees  were  bursting  into 
bods  for  cominpf  leaves,  or  into  fiower  for 
coining  fruit ;  the  birds  were  **  busy  in  the 
wxxxl**  building  their  nests,  and  sinking  ju- 
bilate; the  streams  were  fiishing  to  tiie 
9ea;  the  clouds,  moisture  laden,  were  fly- 
ioff  across  the  blue  h«*avens  driven  by  the 
winds ;  and  signs  of  life  and  joy  filled  the 
earth  and  sky. 

The  Sergeant  hung  out  Charlie  in  his 
cage  to  enioy  the  air  and  sunlight.  He 
bad  not  of  late  been  so  lively  as  usual ;  his 
confcviion  as  to  his  parentage  was  more 
hesitating  ;  and  when  giving. his  testimony 
as  to  a  man  being  a  man,  or  as  to  the  ex- 
einsive  right  of  Charlie  to  be  king,  he  oflen 
paused  as  if  in  doubt.  All  his  utterances 
were  accompani<>d  by  a  spasmodic  chirp  and 
jerk,  evidenoinu  a  great  indiflerence  to 
nnmanity.  A  glimpse  of  nature  might  pos- 
sibly recover  him.  And  so  it  did  ;  for  he 
bad  not  been  long  outside  until  he  began  to 
^|nread  his  wings  and  tail  feathers  to  tiie 
warm  son,  and  to  pour  out  more  confcEsions 


and  testimonies  than  had  been  heard  for 
weeks. 

Charlie  soon  gathered  round  him  a  crowd 
of  young  children  with  rosy  faces  and  tat- 
tered garments,  who  had  clattered  down 
from  lanes  and  garrets  to  listen  to  his  per^ 
formances.  Every  face  in  the  group  be- 
came a  picture  of  wonder  and  delight,  as 
intelligible  sounds  were  heard  coming  from 
a  hard  bill;  and  any  one  of  the  crowd 
would  have  sold  all  he  had  on  earth  —  not 
a  great  sacrifice,  after  all :  I  should  say 
about  a  penny  at  most  —  to  possess  such  a 
bird.  "  D'ye  hear  it,  Archie  V  *'  a  boy 
would  say,  lifling  up  his  little  brother  on 
his  shoulder,  to  be  near  the  cage.  Another 
would  repeat  the  words  uttered  by  the  dift- 
tinguishoid  speaker,  and  direet  attention  to 
them.  Then,  when  all  were  hushed  into 
silent  and  eager  expectancy,  awaiting  the 
next  oracular  statement,  and  the  starling 
repeated  "  Pm  Charlie's  bairn ! "  and 
whistled  "  Wha'll  be  King  but  Charlie  ! "  a 
a  shout  of  joyous  merriment  followed,  with 
sundry  imitations  of  the  bird's  peculiar 
guttural  and  rather  rude  pronunciation. 
**  It's  a  witch,  I'll  wager  I "  one  boy  ex- 
claimed. "Dinna  say  that,"  replied  an- 
other, **  for  wee  Charlie's  dead,"  Yet  it 
would  be  difficult  to  trace  any  logical  con- 
tradiction between  the  supposed  and  real 
fact. 

The  audience  was  disturbed  by  the  sud- 
den and  unexpected  appearance,  from 
round  the  corner,  of  a  rather  portly  man, 
dressed  in  bla(;k  clothes ;  his  head  erect ; 
his  face  intensely  grave ;  an  umbrella, 
handle  foremost,  under  his  ri^ht  arm ;  his 
left  arm  swinging  )ike  a  pendulum ;  a  pair 
of  black  spats  covering  broad  flat  ftet,  that 
advanced  with  the  regular  beat  of  slow 
music,  and  seemed  to  impress  the  pavement 
with  their  weight.  This  was  the  Rev. 
Daniel  Porteous,  the  parish  minister. 

No  sooner  did  he  see  the  crowd  of  chil- 
dren gathered  at  the  elder's  house  than  he 
piuse<l  for  a  moment,  as  if  he  had  unex- 
pectedly come  across  the  execution  of  a 
criminal ;  and  no  sooner  did  the  children 
see  him,  than  with  a  terrified  shout  of 
**  There's  the  minister  ! "  they,  ran  off  as  if 
they  had  seen  a  wild  beast,  leaving  one  or 
two  of  the  younger  ones  sprawhng  and 
bawling  on  the  road,  their  natural  protect- 
ors being  far  too  intent  on  saving  their  own 
lives  to  think  of  those  of  their  nearest 
relatives. 

The  sudden  dispersion  of  these  lambs  by 
the  shepherd  soon  attracted  the  attention 
of  their  parents ;  and  accordingly  several 
half-clad,  slatternly  women  rushed  from  their 
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respective  "  closes."  Flying  to  the  rescue 
of  their  children,  they  carried  some  and 
dragged  others  to  their  several  corners 
within  the  dark  caves.  But  while  rescu- 
ing their  wicked  cubs,  they  religiously  be.it 
them,  and  manifested  their  zeal  by  many 
stripes,  and  not  a  few  admonitions :  —  "  Tak' 
that  —  and  that  —  and  that  —  ye  bad,  bad, 
wicked  wean ! "  "  Hoo  daur  ye  !  1*11  gie  ye 
yer  pay,  I*se  warrant  ye  ! "  &c.  &c.  These 
were  some  of  the  motherly  teachiniis  to  the 
terrified  babes  ;  while  cries  of  **  Archie  ! " 
"  Peter  ! "  "  Jamie  !  "  with  threatening 
shakes  of  the  fist,  and  commands  to  come 
home  "  immediately,"  were  addressed  to  the 
elder  ones,  who  had  run  off  to  a  safe  dis- 
tance. One  tall  woman,  whose  dusty 
brown  hair  escaped  from  beneath  a  cap 
black  enough  to  mve  one  the  impression 
that  she  was  humbling  herself  in  sackcloth 
and  ashes,  proved  the  strength  of  her  con- 
victions by  complaining  very  vehemently  to 
Mr.  Porteous  of  the  Sergeant  for  having 
thrown  such  a  temptation  as  the  starlin<r 
in  the  way  of  her  children,  whom  she  loved 
so  tenderly  and  wished  to  bring  up  so 
piously.  All  the  time  she  held  a  child  firm- 
ly by  the  hand,  who  attempted  to  hide  its 
face  and  tears  from  the  minister.  Her 
zeal  we  must  assume  was  very  real,  since 
her  boy  had  clattered  off  from  the  cage  on 
shoes  made  by  the  Sergeant,  which  his 
mother  had  never  paid  for,  nor  was  likely 
to  do  now,  for  conscience  sake,  on  account 
of  this  bad  conduct  of  the  shoemaker.  We 
do  not  aflirm  that  Mrs.  Dalrymple  never 
liquidated  her  debts,  but  she  did  so  after  her 
own  fashion. 

It  was  edifying  to  hear  other  mothers  de- 
clare their  belief  that  their  children  had 
been  at  the  morning  Sabbath  SchooJ,  and 
now  express  wonder  and  anger  at  their 
absence  from  it ;  more  especially  as  this  — 
the  only  day,  of  course,  on  which  it  had  oc- 
curred —  should  be  the  day  that  the  Minis- 
ter accidentally  passed  to  church  along  their 
street  I 

The  Minister  listened  to  tlie  story 'of  their 
good  intentions  and  of  the  ill  doings  of  his 
elder  with  an  uneasy  look,  but  promised 
speedy  redress. 

Mr.  Porteous  had  been  minister  of  the 
parish  for  upwards  of  thirty  years.  Previ- 
ously he  had  been  tutor  in  the  .family  of  a 
small  laird  who  had  political  interest  in 
those  old  times ;  and  tlirough  his  influence 
with  the  patron  of  the  parish,  he  had  ob- 
tained the  living  of  Drurasylie.  He  was  a 
man  of  unimpeachable  character.  No  one 
could  charge  him  with  any  act  throughout 
his  whole  life  inconsistent  with  the  "  walk 


and  conversation  "  becoming  his  profession. 
He  performed  all  the  duties  or  his  office 
with  the  regularity  of  a  well-adjusted,  well- 
oiled  machine.  He  visited  the  sick,  and 
spoke  the  right  words  to  the  afflicted,  the 
widow,  and  the  orphan,  very  much  in  the 
same  calm,  regular,  and  orderly  manner  in 
which  he  addressed  the  Presbytery  or  wrote 
out  a  minute  of  Kirk  Session.  Never  did 
a  man  possess  a  larger  or  better-assorted 
col -ection  of  what  he  called  **  principles  " 
in  the  carefully-locked  cabinet  of  his  brain, 
applicable  at  any  moment  to  any  given 
ecclesiastical  or  theological  question.  He 
made  no  distinction  between  "principles  * 
and  his  own  mere  opinions.  Tne  dixit  of 
truth  and  his  ipse  dixit  were  looked  upon  by 
him  as  one.  He  had  never  been  accused 
of  error  on  any  poftit,  however  triyial,  ex- 
cept* on  one  occasion  in  the  Presbytery, 
when  a  learned  clerk  of  great  authority 
interrupted  his  speech  by  suggesting  that 
their  respected  friend  was  speaking  heresej. 
Mr.  Porteous  exclaimed,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all,  ^*  I  was  not  aware  of  it.  Moderator ! 
but  if  such  is  the  opinion  of  the  Presbytery, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  instantly  withdraw- 
ing my  unfortunate  and  unintentional  as- 
sertion." His  mind  ever  after  was  a  round, 
compact  ball  of  worsted,  wound  up,  and 
^*'  made  up."  The  glacier,  clear,  cold,  and 
stern,  descends  into  the  valley  full  of  hu- 
man habitations,  corn-fields,  and  vineyards, 
with  flowers  and  fruit-trees  on  eyery  side ; 
and  though  its  surface  melts  occasionally,  it 
remains  the  glacier  still.  So  it  was  with 
him.  He  preached  the  truth  —  truth  which 
is  the  world's  life  and  which  stirs  the  angeb 
—  but  he  did  so  very  much  as  a  telegraphic 
wire  transmits  the  most  momentous  intelli- 
gence ;  and  he  held  the  truth  ver^  muoh  as 
a  sparrow  grasps  the  wire  by  which  the  mes* 
sage  is  conveyed.  The  parish  looked  up  to 
him,  obeyed  him,  feared  him,  and  so  r&- 
sp(  cted  him  that  they  were  hardly  con- 
scious of  not  quite  lowng  him.  Kor 
was  he.  conscious  of  this  blank  in  their  feel- 
ings ;  for  feelings  and  tender  affections 
were  in  bis  estimation  generally  dangeroos 
and  always  weak  commodities,  —  a  Species 
of  womanly  sentimentalism,  and  apt  some- 
times to  be  rebellious  against  his  "  princi- 
ples," as  the  stream  will  sometimes  over- 
flow the  rocky  sides  that  hem  it  in  and  di- 
rect its  course.  K  would  be  wrong  to  denr 
that  he  possessed  his  own  "fair  hamani* 
ties."  He  had  friends  who  sympathized  with 
him ;  and  followers  who  thankfully  accept 
ed  him  as  a  safe  light  to  guide  them,  and 
as  one  stronger  than  themselves  to  lean  oi|» 
and  as  one  whose  word  was  law  to  them. 
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To  all  such  be  was  bland  and  courteous ; 
and  in  tbcir  society  he  would  oven  relax, 
and  indulge  in  such  anecdotps  and  lauizhter 
as  bordered  on  genuine  hilarity.  As  to 
what  was  deepest  and  truest  in  the  man  we 
know  not,  but  we  believe  there  was  real 
good  beneath  the  wood,  hay  and  stubble 
of  fbrmalism  and  pedantry.  There  was 
doubtless  a  kernel  witliin  the  hard  shell, 
if  only  the  shell  could  be  cracked.  Might 
not  this  be  done  V     We  shall  see. 

It  was  this  worthy  man  who,  after  visit- 
ing]; a  sick  parishioner,  suddenly  came  round 
the  corner  of  the  street  in  which  the  Ser- 
geant lived.  He  was,  as  we  said,  on  his 
way  to  church,  and  the  bell  had  not  yet  be- 
gun to  ring  for  morning  worship.  Before 
entrring  the  Sergeant's  house  (to  do  whicli, 
after  the  scene  he  had  witnessed,  was  recojr- 
nised  by  him  to  be  an  important  duty),  he 
went  up  to  the  caj;e  to  make  himself  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  so  as 
to  proceed  with  it  regularly.  He  accord- 
ingly put  on  his  spectacles  and  looked  at 
the  oird,  and  the  bird,  without  any  specta- 
cles, returned  the  inquirinsr  ?aze  with  most 
wonderful  composure.  Walking  8i<leways 
along  his  perch,  until  near  the  minister,  he 
peered  at  him  full  in  the  face,  and  confessed 
that  be  was  Charlie's  bairn.  Then,  after  a 
preliminary  kic  and  kirr^  as  if  clearing  his 
throat,  he  whistled  two  bars  of  the  air, 
"  Wha'll  be  King  but  Charlie ! "  and,  con- 
cluding with  his  aphorism,  **  A  man's  a  man 
lor  a'  that ! "  he  whetted  his  beak  and  re- 
tired to  feed  in  the  presence  of  the  church 
dignitary. 

"  I  could  not  have  believed  it ! "  exclaim- 
ed the  minister,  as  he  walked  into  the  Ser- 
geant's house,  with  a  countenance  by  no 
means  indicating  the  sway  of  amiable  feel- 
inss. 

The  Sergeant  and  his  wife,  after  having 
joined,  as  was  their  wont,  in  quiet  morning 
wOnhip,  had  retired,  to  prepare  for  church, 
to  their  bedroom  in  the  back  part  of  the 
cottage,  and  the  door  was  shut.  Not  until 
a  loud  knock  was  twice  repeated  on  the 
kitehen- table,  did  the  Sergeant  emerge  in 
his  shirt  si. eves  to  reply  to  the  unexpected 
sommons.  His  surprise  was  great  as  he  ex- 
claimed, "  Mr.  Porteous !  can  it  be  you  ? 
Beg  pardon,  sir,  if  I  have  kept  you  waiting ; 
please  be  seated.    No  bad  news,  I  hope  ?  " 

Mr.  Porteous,  with  a  cold  nod,  and  re- 
maining where  he  stood,  pointed  with  his 
mnbrella  to  the  cage  hanging  outside  the 
window,  and  asked  the  Sergeant  if  that  was 
his  bird. 

"  It  is,  sir,"  replied  the  Sergeant,  more 
pQxzled  than  ever ;  "  it  is  a  favorite  starling 


of  mine,  and  I  hung  it  out  this  morning  to 
enjoy  the  air,  because  " 

**  You  need  not  proceed,  Mr.  Mercer," 
interrupted  the  minister ;  *'  it  is  enough  for 
me  to  know  from  yourself  that  you  acknowl- 
edge that  bird  as  yours,  and  that  you  hung 
it  there." 

*^  There  is  no  doubt  about  that,  sir ;  and 
what  then  ?  I  really  am  puzzled  to  know 
why  you  ask,"  said  the  Sergeant. 

"  I  won't  leave  you  long  in  doubt  upon 
that  point,"  continued  the  minister,  more 
stern  and  calm  if  possible  than  before,  *^  nor 
on  some  others  which  it  involves." 

Katie,  at  this  crisis  of  the  conversation, 
joined  them  in  her  black  silk  gown.  She 
entered  the  kitchen  with  a  familiar  smile 
and  respectful  curtsey,  and  approached  the 
minister,  who,  barely  noticing  her,  resumed 
his  subject.  Katie,  somewhat  bewildered, 
sat  down  in  the  large  chair  beside  the  fire, 
watching  the  scene  with  curious  perplexity. 

**  ^Vre  you  aware,  Mr.  Mercer,  of  what 
has  just  happened  ?  "  inquired  the  minister. 

^^  I  do  not  take  you  up,  sir,"  replied  the 
Sergeant 

**  Well,  then,  as  I  approached  your  house 
a  crowd  of  children  were  gathered  round 
that  cage,  laughing  and  singing,  with  evi- 
dent enjoyment,  and  disturbing  the  neigh- 
borhood by  their  riotous  proceedings,  thus 
giving  pain  and  grief  to  their  parents,  who 
have  complained  loudly  to  me  of  the  iiyury 
done  to  their  most  sacred  feelings  and  asso- 
ciations by  you please,  please,  don't  in- 
terrupt me,  Mr.  Mercer ;  I  have  a  duty  to 
perform,  and  shall  finish  presently." 

The  Sergeant  bowed,  folded  his  arms,  and 
stood  erect.  Katie  covered  her  face  with 
her  hands,  and  exclaimed,  *'  Tuts,  tuts,  I'm 
real  sorry  —  tuts." 

"  I  went  up  to  the  cage,"  said  Mr.  Por- 
teous, continuing  his  narrative,  **  and  nar- 
rowly inspectod  the  bird.  To  my  —  what 
shall  I  call  it  ?  astonishment  ?  or  shame  and 
confusion  ?  —  I  heard  it  utter  sqch  distinct 
and  articulate  sounds  as  convinced  me  be- 
yond all  possibility  of  doubt  —  yet  you  smile, 
sir,  at  my  statement !  —  that " 

**  Tuts,  Adam,  it's  dreadfu' ! "  ejaculated 
Katie. 

'*  That  the  bird,"  continued  the  minister, 
**  must  have  been  either  taught  by  you,  or 
with  vour  approval ;  and  having  so  instruct- 
ed this  cre'ature,  you  hang  it  out  on  this, 
the  Sabbath  morning,  to  whistle  and  to 
speak,  in  order  to  insult  —  yes,  sir,  I  use 
the  word  advisedly  " 

**  Never,  sir  1 "  said  the  Sergeant,  with  a 
calm  and  firm  voice  ;  **  never,  sir,  did  I  in- 
tentionally insult  mortal  man." 
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I  have  nothing  to  do  with  your  inten- 
tions, but  vrhh facts;  and  the  fact  is,  you 
did  insult,  sir,  every  feeling  the  most  sacred, 
besides  injuring  the  religious  habits  of  the 
young.  You  old  this,  an  elder  —  my  elder, 
this  day,  to  the  great  scandal  of  religion.'' 

The  Sergeant  never  moved,  but  stood  be- 
fore his  minister  as  he  would  have  done  be- 
fore his  general,  calm,  in  the  habit  of  re- 
spectful obedience  to  those  having  authority. 
Poor  Katie  acted  as  a  sort  of  chorus  at  the 
fireside. 

"  I  never  thocht  it  would  come  to  this," 
she  exclaimed,  twisting  her  fingers.  "  Oh  ! 
it's  a  pity  I  Sirs  a  day  I  Waes  me  !  Sic 
a  day  as  I  have  lived  to  see !  Sneak,  Adam  I " 
at  length  she  said,  as  if  to  relieve  her  mis- 
ery. 

The  silence  of  Adam  so  far  helped  the 
minister  as  to  give  him  time  to  breathe,  and 
to  think.  He  believed  that  he  had  made 
an  impression  on  the  Sergeant,  and  that  it 
was  possible  things  might  not  be  so  bad  as 
they  had  looked.  He  hoped,  and  wished,  to 
put  them  right,  and  desired  to  avoid  any 
serious  quarrel  with  Mercer,  whom  he  really 
respected  as  one  of  hit  best  elders,  and  as 
one  who  had  never  given  him  any  trouble 
or  uneasiness,  far  less  opposition.  Adam, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  been  so  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  attacked,  that  he  hardly 
knew  for  a  moment  what  to  say  or  do.  Once 
or  twice  the  old  ardent  temperament  made 
him  feel  something  at  his  throat,  such  as 
used  to  be  there  when  the  order  to  prepare 
to  charge  was  given,  or  the  command  to 
form  square  and  receive  cavalry.  But  the 
habits  of  "  drill  "  and  the  power  of  passive 
endurance  came  to  his  aid,  along  with  a 
higher  principle  that  flowed  into  the  earthly 
mould  thus  prepared  for  it.  He  remained 
silent.  When  the  steam  had  roared  off,  and 
the  ecclesiastical  boiler  of  Mr.  Porteous  was 
relieved  from  extreme  pressure,  he  began 
to  simmer,  and  to  be  more  quiet  about  the 
funnel-licad. 

Sitting  down,  and  so  giving  evidence  of 
his  being  at  once  fatigued  and  mollified,  he 
resumed  his  discourse.  "Sergeant"  —  he 
had  hitherto  addressed  him  as  Mr.  Mercer  — 
"  Sergeant,  you  know  my  respect  for  you. 
I  will  say  that  a  better  man,  a  more  atten- 
tive hearer,  a  more  decided  and  consistent 
churchman,  and  a  more  faithful  elder,  I  have 
not  in  my  parish  " 

Adam  bowed. 

*^  Be  also  seated,"  said  the  niinister. 

**  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Adam,  "  I  would 
rather  stand." 

*'  I  will  after  all  give  you  credit  for  not 
intending  to  do  this  evil  which  I  complain 


of;  I  withdraw  the  appearance  even  of 
making  any  such  charge,  said  Mr.  Porteous, 
as  if  askinc  a  question. 

After  a  brief  silence,  the  Sergeant  said, 
'^  You  have  given  me  great  pain,  Mr.  Por- 
teous." 

"  How  so,  Adam  ?  "  —  still  more  softened. 

"  It  is  great  pain,  sir,  to  have  one's  char- 
acter doubted,"  replied  Adam. 

"  But  have  I  not  cause  ?  "  inquired  the 
minister. 

"You  are  of  course  the  best  judge,  Mr. 
Porteous;  but  I  frankly  own  to  you  that 
the  possibility  of  there  being  any  hann  in 
teaching  a  bird  never  occurred  to  me." 

"  Oh,  Adam !  "  exclaimed  Katie,  **  I  ken 
it  was  aye  your  mind  that,  but  it  wasoa 
mine,  although  at  last " 

"  Let  me  alone,  Katie,  just  now,"  quiet- 
ly remarked  Adam. 

"  What  of  the  scandal  ?  what  of  tBe  scan- 
dal ?  "  struck  in  the  minister.  "  I  have  no 
time  to  discuss  details  this  morning;  the 
bells  have  begun." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  Sergeant,  "  I  was 
not  aware  of  the  disturbance  in  the  street 
which  you  have  described ;  I  never,  cer- 
tainly, could  have  intenaed  that  I  was,  at 
the  time,  in  the  bedroom,  and  never  knew 
of  it.  Believe  me  when  I  say't,  that  no 
man  lives  who  would  feel  mair  pun  than  I 
would  in  being  the  occasion  even  of  leading 
any  one  to  break  the  Lord's  day  by  word  or 
deed,  more  especially  the  young ;  and  th^ 
young  aboot  our  doors  are  amang  the  want. 
And  as  to  my  showing  disrespect  to  yon, 
sir  !  —  that  never  .couldbe  my  intention." 

"  I  believe  you,  Adam,  I  believe  yoa ; 
but" 

"  Ay,  weel  ye  may,"  chimed  in  Katie,  now 
weeping  as  she  saw  some  hope  of  peace; 
"  for  he^  awfu'  taen  up  wi'  guid,  is  Adam, 
though  I  say  it." 

"  Oh,  Katie  ;  dinna,  woman,  fash  yertel* 
wi'  me,"  interpolated  Adam. 

"Though  I  say't  that  shouldna  say't," 
continued  Katie,  "  Pm  sure  he  has  thegroat- 
est  respec'  for  you,  sir.  He'll  do  onythins 
to  please  you  that's  possible,  and  to  n^alr 
amends  for  this  great  misfortun'." 

"  Of  that  I  have  no  doubt  —  no  doobt 
whatever,  Mrs.  Mercer,"  said  Mr.  PorteouSi 
kindly  ;  "  and  I  wished,  in  order  that  he 
should  do  so,  to  be  faithful  to  him,  as  he 
well  knows  I  never  will  sacrifice  my  princi- 
ples to  any  man,  be  he  who  he  may  — 
never ! " 

"  There  is  no  difficulty,  I  am  happy  to 
say,"  the  minister  resumed,  after  a  moment^ 
pause,  "  in  settling  the  whole  of  this  most 
unpleasant  business.    Indeed  I  promised  to 
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the  neigbbon,  wlio  were  Tery  naturally  of- 
fended, tbat  it  should  never  occur  again  ; 
and  as  you  acted,  Adam,  from  ignorance  — 
and  we  must  not  blame  an  old  soldier  too 
much,"  the  minister  added  with  a  patron- 
ising smile,  —  **  all  parties  will  be  satisfie  d 
by  a  very  small  sacrifice  indeed — almost 
too  small,  considering  the  scandal.  Just 
let  the  bird  be  forthwith  destroyed/' 

Adam  started. 

"  In  any  case,"  the  minister  went  on  to 
Bay,  without  noticing  the  Sergeant's  look, 
*'  this  should  be  done,  because  being  an  elder, 
and  as  such  a  man  with  grave  and  solemn 
•responsibilities,  you  will  I  am  sure  see  the 
propriety  of  at  once  acquiescing  in  my  pro- 
posal, so  as  to  avoid  the  temptation  of  your 
being  occupie<l  by  trifles  and  frivolities— con- 
ieoiptible  trifles,  not  to  give  a  harsher  name 
to  all  that  the  bird's  habits  indicate.  But 
when,  in  addition  to  this  consideration,  these 
habits,  Adam,  have,  as  a  fact,  occasioned 
serious  scandal,  no  doubt  can  remain  in  any 
well-eonstituted  mind  as  to  the  necessity  of 
the  course  I  have  suggested." 

"  Destroy  Charlie  —  I  mean,  the  star- 
ling ?  "  inquired  the  Sergeant,  stroking  his 
chin,  and  looking  down  at  the  minister  with 
a  smile  in  which  there  was  more  of  sorrow 
and  doubt  than  of  any  other  emotion.  ^'  Do 
you  mean,  Mr.  Porteous,  that  I  should  kill 
him?" 

"I  don't  mean  that,  necessarily,  you 
should  do  it,  though  you  ought  to  do  it  as 
the  offender.  But  1  certainly  mean  that  it 
should  be  destroyed,  in  any  way,  or  by  any 
person  you  please,  as,  if  not  the  best  possi- 
ole,  yet  the  easiest,  amends  which  can 
be  miade  for  what  has  caused  such  inju- 
ry to  morals  and  religion,  and  for  what  has 
annoyed  myself  more  than  I  can  tell.  Re- 
member also,  that  the  credit  of  the  elder- 
ship is  involved  with  niy  own." 

•*  Are  you  serious,  Mr.  Porteous  ?  "  asked 
the  Sei^*ant. 

"  Serious  I  Serious  1  —  Your  minister !  — 
On  Sabbath  morning  !  —  in  a  grave  matter 
of  this  kind  1  —  to  ask  if  I  am  serious  !  Mr. 
Aier(*er,  you  are  forgetting  yourself." 

•*  I  ask  pardon,"  replied  the  Sernfcant,  "  if  | 
I  hare  said  anything  disrespectful ;  but  I ' 
^^ly  did  not  take  in  how  the  killing  of  mv 

rt  starling  could  mend  matters,  for  which 
have  already  said,  and  say  again,  that  I 
^m  really  vexe<l,  and  ax  yer  pardon.  What 
lias  happened  has  been  quite  unintentional 
^m  iny  part,  I  do  assure  yuu,  Bir." 

•*  The  death  of  the  bird,"  said  the  minis- 
ter, ^'  I  a<]mit,  in  one  sense,  is  a  mere  trifle 
*— a  trifle  to  you;  but  it  is  not  so  to  me, 


who  am  the  guardian  of  religion  in  the  par- 
ish, and  as  such  have  pledged  my  word  to  your 
neighbours  that  this,  what  I  have  called  a 
great  scandal,  shall  never  happen  again. 
The  least  that  you  can  do  therefore,  I  hum- 
bly think,  as  a  proof  of  your  regret  at  hav- 
ing been  even  the  innocent  cause  of  acknowl- 
edged evil ;  as  a  satisfaction  to  vour  neigh- 
bour, and  a  securitv  against  a  like  evil  oc- 
curring again ;  ana  as  being  what  is  due 
to  yourself  as  an  oflSce-bearer  and  to  the 
congregation  to  which  you  belong,  and,  I 
must  add,  to  m6  as  your  pastor,  and  my 
sense  of  what  is  right ;  and,  finally,  to  avoid 
a  triumph  to  dissent  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  infidelity  on  the  other,  — it  is,  I  say,  be- 
yond all  question  that  you  get  quit  of  the 
cause  of  the  offence  and  destroy  tbat  paltry 
insignificant  bird.  I  must  say,  Mr.  Mercer, 
that  I  feel  not  a  little  surprised  that  your  own 
sense  of  what  is  right  does  not  make  you  at 
once  and  promptly  acquiesce  in  my  very 
moderate  demand.  I  am  almost  ashamed  to 
make  it." 

No  response  from  the  Sergeant. 

*^  Many  men,  let  me  tell  you,"  continued 
Mr.  Porteous,  **  would  have  summoned  you 
to  the  Kirk  Session,  and  rebuked  you  for 
your  whole  conduct,  actual  and  implied,  in 
this  case,  and,  if  you  were  contumacious, 
would  libel  and  depose  you  1 "  The  minister 
was  warming  as  he  proceeded.  **  I  have  no 
time,"  he  added,  rising,  **  to  say  more  on  this 

J)ainful  matter.  But  I  ask  you  now,  after  all 
'.  have  stated,  and  before  we  part,  to  prom- 
ise me  this  favour — no,  I  wout  put  it  on  the 
ground  of  personal  favour,  but  on  principle 
—  promise  me  to  do  this  —  not  to-day  of 
course,  but  on  a  week-day,  say  to-morrow  — 
to  destroy  the  bird,  and  I  shall  say  no 
more  about  it.  Excuse  my  warmth,  Adam^ 
as  I  feared  you  did  not  see  the  gravity  oi' 
your  poisition  and  mine."  And  Mr.  Porte- 
ous stretched  out  his  hand  to  the  Sergeant. 

^^I  have  no  doubt,"  said  the  Sei^geant, 
**  yuu  mean  to  do  what  is  right,  and  what 

you  believe  to  be  your  duty.  But" and 

there  was  a  pause,  **  but  1  will  not  deceive 
you,  nor  promise  to  do  what  I  feel  I  can  nev- 
er perform.  1  cannot  kill  the  bird.  It  is 
simply  impossible !  Do  pardon  me,  sir.  Do 
not  think  me  disrespectful  or  proud.  At 
this  moment  I  am  neither,  but  very  vexed 
to  have  had  any  disturbance.     Yet " 

"  Yet  what,  Mr.  Mercer  V  " 

"  Well,  Mr.  Porteous,  1  don't  wish  to  de- 
tain you;  but  as  far  as  I  can  see  my  duty, 
or  understand  my  feelings  " 

**  Feelings!  forsooth T"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Porteous. 
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"  Or  understand  my  feelings,"  continued 
Adam,  **  I  cannot  —  come  what  may,  let  me 
out  with  it  —  I  iM  not  kill  the  starling  1 " 

Mr.  Porteous  rose  and  said,  in  a  cold,  dry 
Toice,  "  If  such  is  your  deliverance,  so  be  it. 
I  have  done  my  duty.  On  you,  and  you 
only,  the  responsibility  must  now  rest  of 
what  appears  to  me  to  be  contumacious  con- 
duct— an  offence,  if  possible,  worse  than  the 
original  one.  I  must  wish  you  good  morn- 
ing. This  matter  cannot  rest  nere.  But 
wnatever  consequences  may  follow,  you,  and 
jrou  alone,  I  repeat,  are  to  blame  —  my  con- 
science is  free.  You  will  hear  more  of  this 
most  unfortunate  business,  Sergeant  Mer- 
cer." And  Mr.  Porteous,  with  a  stiff*  bow, 
walked  out  of  the  house. 

Adam  made  a  movement  towards  the  door, 
as  if  to  speak  once  more  to  Mr.  Porteous  mut- 
tering to  himself, "  He  canna  be  in  earnest  I 
—  The  thing's  impossible  I  —  It  canna  be  I " 
But  the  minister  was  gone,  and  Adam  was 
left  alone  with  his  wife.  His  only  remark  as 
he  sat  down  opposite  to  her  was  this :  "  Mr. 
Porteous  forgot  himsel',  and  was  too  quick ;  ** 
adding,  **  Nevertheless  it  is  our  duty  to  gang 
to  the  kirk." 

"  Kirk  I "  exclaimed  Katie,  walking  about 
in  an  excited  manner ;  "  that's  a'  ower  ! 
Kirk  1  pity  me  1  hoo  can  you  or  me  pang  to 
the  kirk  ?  Hoo  can  we  be  glowered  at  and 
made  a  speculation  o',  and  be  the  sang  o' 
the  parish  ?  The  kirk  1  waes  me  !  that's  a' 
by  1  I  never,  never  thocht  it  wad  come  to 
this  wi'  me  or  you,  Adam  I  I  think  it  wad 
hae  broken  the  warm  hearts  o'  our  parents. 
It's  an  awfu'  chastisement." 

"  For  what  ? "  quietly  asked  the  Ser- 
geant. 

"  For  the  bird,  gudeman.  I  aye  telt  ye 
that  ye  was  ower  fond  o't,  and  noo  1  —  I'm 
real  sorry  for  ye,  Adam.  It's  for  you^  for 
you,  and  no  for  myseP,  I'm  sorry.  Sirs  me, 
what  a  misfortun' ! " 

"  What  are  you  sorry  for  ?  "  meekly  in- 
quired Adam. 

"  For  everything  I "  replied  Katie,  groan- 
ing ;  "  for  the  stramash  amang  the  weans ; 
for  the  clish-clash  o'  the  neeboors ;  for  you 
and  me  helping  to  break  the  Sabbath ;  for 
the  minister  being  sae  angry,  and  that  nac 
doubt,  for  he  kens  best,  for  gudc  reasons ; 
and,  aboon  a*,  for  you,  Adam,  my  bonnie 
man,  an  elder  o'  the  kirk,  brocht  into  a'  this 
babble  for  naething  better  than  a  bit  bird  !  " 
And  Katie  threw  herself  into  the  chair,  cov- 
ering her  face  with  her  hands. 

The  Sergeant  said  nothing,  but  rose  and 
went  outside  to  bring  in  the  cage.  There 
were  signs  of  considerable  excitement  visible 
in  the  inunediate  neighborhood.  The  visit  of 


the  minister  could  mean  only  a  conflict,  which 
would  be  full  of  interest  to  those  miserable 
gossips,  who  never  thought  of  attending 
church,  except  on  rare  occasions,  and  who 
were  in  want  of  something  to  occupy  their 
idle  time  on  Sunday  mominir.  Sundry  heads 
were  thrust  from  upper  windows,  directing 
their  gaze  to  the  Serjeant's  house.  Scone  of 
the  boys  reclined  on  the  grass  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, thus 'occupying  a  safe  position,  and 
commanding  an  excellent  retreat  should 
they  be  pursued  by  parson  or  parents.  The 
cage  was  the  centre  of  attraction  to  old  and 
young. 

The  Sergeant  at  a  glance  saw  how  the 
enemy  lay,  but  without  appearing  to  ptLj 
any  attention  to  the  besiegers,  he  retired 
with  the  cage  into  the  house  and  fixed  it 
in  its  accustomed  place  over  his  boy's  empty 
cot.  When  the  cage  was  adjusted,  the  star- 
ling scratched  the  back  of  his  head,  as  if 
something  annoyed  him;  he  then  cleaned 
his  bill  on  each  side  of  the  perch,  as  if  pres- 
ent duties  must  be  attended  to ;  af^er  this 
he  hopped  down  and  began  to  describe  fig- 
ures with  his  open  bill  on  the  sanded  floor 
of  the  cage,  as  if  for  innocent  recreation ; 
then,  being  refreshed  by  these  varied  exer- 
cises, he  concluded  by  repeating  his  confet- 
sion  and  testimony  with  a  precision  and  rig- 
our never  surpassed. 

Katie  still  occupied  the  arm-chair,  blow- 
ing her  nose  with  her  Sunday  pocket-hand- 
kerchief. The  Sergeant  sat  down  be^de 
her. 

**  It's  time  to  gang  to  the  kirk,  gudewifii,'' 
he  remarked,  altnough,  from  the  bells  haying 
stopped  ringing,  and  from  the  agitated  state 
of  his  wife's  feelings,  he  more  than  suspect- 
ed that,  for  the  first  time  during  many  Tears, 
he  would  be  obliged  to  absent  himself  fipom 
morning  worship  —  a  fact  which  woald  fbrm 
another  subject  of  conversation  to  his  watch- 
ful and  thoughtful  neighbours. 

'*  Hoo  can  we  ^ang  to  the  kirk,  Adam,  wi' 
this  on  our  conscience  ?  "  muttered  Buatie. 

**  I  hae  naething  on  my  conscience,  Katie, 
to  disturb  it,"  sain  her  husband  ;  "  and  Vm 
sorry  if  onything  I  have  done  should  distort) 
yours.     What  can  I  do  to  lighten  it?** 

Katie  was  silent. 

"  If  you  mean,"  said  the  Sergeant,  "  that 
the  bird  should  be  killed,  by  a'  means  let  it 
be  done.  I'll  do  onything  to  please  mi, 
thou<zh  Mr.  Porteous  has,  in  my  opinioo, 
nae  richt  whatever  to  insist  on  my  doing  it 
to  please  Atm;  for  he  kens  naething  fSoot 
the  cratur.  But  if  you,  that  kens  as  weei 
as  me  a'  the  bird  has  been  to  us,  but  speak 
the  word,  the  deed  will  be  allowed  by 
I'll  never  say  no." 
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"  Do  your  duty,  Adam,"  said  his  wife. 

••  That  is,  my  duty  to  you,  mind,  for  I  owe 
it  to  none  else  I  ken  o'.  But  that  duty  shall 
be  done  —  so  you've  my  full  leave  and 
liberty  to  kill  the  bird.  JFIere  he  is.  Tak' 
bim  oot  o*  the  cage,  and  finish  him.  Til  no 
interfere,  nor  even  look  on,  cost  what  it 
may."  '  And  the  Serjeant  took  down  the 
cure,  and  held  it  near  his  wife.  But  she 
mm  nothing,  and  did  nothing. 

'*  Pm  Charlie's  bairn  ! "  exclaimed  the 
■fcariing. 

'*  Dinna  tell  me,  Adam,  to  kill  the  bird. 
It's  no  me,  but  you,  should  do  sic  wark. 
Te're  a  man  and  a  sodger,  and  it  was  you 
teached  him,  and  got  us  into  this  trouble." 

"  Sae  be  it !  "  said   the  Sergeant.     I've 

•done  mair  bluidy  jobs  in  my  day,  and  need- 

na  fear  to  spjill,  for  the  sake  o*  peace,  the 

wee  drap  bluid  o'  the  puir  harmle^  thing. 

What  way  wad  ye  like  it  kilt  ?  " 

**  Ye  should  ken  best  yersel*,  gudeman ; 
kilHn'  is  no  woman's  wark,"  said  Katie,  in  a 
low  voice,  as  she  turned  her  head  away  and 
looked  at  the  wall. 

•*  Aweel  then,  since  ye  leave  it  to  me," 
replied  Adam.  "  1*11  gie  him  a  sodger^s 
death.  It's  the  maist  honourable,  and  the 
bit  mannie  deserves  a'  honour  frae  our 
hands,  for  he  has  done  his  duty  pleasantly, 
in  fair  and  foul,  in  simmer  and  winter,  to 

baith,  and  to I  mean,  to  the  hale 


boose.  Ill  shoot  him  at  dawn  o'  day,  afore 
be  begins  whistling  for  his  breakfast ;  and 
bell  be  buried  too.  You  and  Mr.  Porteous 
win  no  be  bothered  wi'  him  lang.  So  as 
tiiaffl  settled  and  determined,  we  may  gang 
to  the  kirk  wi'  a  ^id  conscience." 

Adam  rose,  as  if  to  enter  his  bed-room. 
•*  What's  your  hurry,    Adam  ?  "     asked 
Kade,  in  a  half-peevish  tone  of  voice.    **  Sit 
doon  and  let  a  body  speak. 
The  Sei^eant  resumed  his  seat. 
"  I'm  jist  thinking,"  said  Katie,  "  that  ye'll 
maybe  no  get  onybody  to  me  you  a  gun  for 
lie  a  cruel  job ;  and  if  ye  did,  the  noise  sae 
early  in  the  morning  will  frichten  folk,  and 
xnak'  an   awfu'  talk  amang  neeboors,  and 
look  dreadfu'  daft  in  an  elder." 

'*  Jock  Hall  has  a  gun  I  could  get.  But 
tioo  that  I  think  o't,  Jock  himsel'  will  do  the 
job  for  yoti,  if  no  for  me.  I'll  send  him  Char- 
ge and  the  cage  in  the  morning,  afore  ye 
^ite;  sae  keep  your  mind  easy,"  said  the 
Qergeant,  carelessly. 

"I  wadna  trust  Charlie  into  Jock  Hall's 
'power  —  the  ne'eixlo-weel  that  he  is !  Na, 
9ia;  whatever  has  to  be  done  maun  be  done 
decently    by   yersel',  gudeman,"  protested 


Ab  ye  said,  gudewifc,  to  Mr.  Porteous," 


replied  Adam, "  Fll  do  onything  to  please 
him  and  to  gie  satisfaction  for  this  misfor- 
tun*,  as  ye  ca'ed  it ;  and  since  you  and  he 
agree  that  the  bird  is  to  be  kilt,  I  see  but  ae 
way  left  o*  finishing  him." 

»*  What  way  is  that?  "  asked  Katie. 

"  I'll  thraw  his  bit  neck." 

"  Doonricht  cruelty,"  suggested  Katie, 
"  to  thraw  the  neck  o'  a  wee  thing  like  that  1 
Fie  on  ye,  gudeman." 

"  It's  the  only  way  left,  unless  we  burn 
him ;  so  I'll  no  ar^e  mair  about  it.  There's 
nae  use  o*  pittin'  it  atf  ony  longer ;  the  bet- 
ter day,  the  better  deed.  Sae  here  goes  ! 
It  will  be  a'  ower  wi'  him  in  a  minute ; " 
and  the  Sergeant  rose  and  again  took  down 
the  cage,  which  he  placed  on  a  table  near 
the  window  where  the  bird  was  accustomed 
to  be  fed.  Charlie,  in  expectation  of  re- 
ceiving food,  was  in  a  high  state  of  excite- 
ment, and  seemed  anxious  to  please  his  mas- 
ter by  repeating  all  his  lessons  as  rapidly 
and  correctly  as  possible.  The  Sorgeant 
rolled  up  his  white  shirt  sleeves,  to  keep 
them  from  being  soiled  by  the  work  in 
which  he  was  about  to  be  engaged.  Being 
thus  prepared,  he  opened  the,  door  of  the 
cage,  thrust  in  his  hand,  and  seized  the  bird, 
saying,  *'  Bid  fareweel  to  yer  mistress,  Char- 
lie." 

Katie  sprang  from  her  chair,  and  with  a 
loud  voice  commanded  the  Sergeant  "  to 
baud  his  han'  and  let  the  bird  alane  ! " 

"  What's  wrang  ?  "  asked  the  Sergeant, 
as  he  shut  the  door  of  the  cage  and  went 
towards  his  wife,  who  again  sank  back  in 
her  chair,  and  covered  her  eyes  with  her 
pocket-  h  an  dk  erchief. 

**  O  Adam !  "  she  said,  "  I'm  a  waik,  walk 
woman.  My  nerves  are  a'  gane  ;  my  head 
and  heart  are  baith  sair.  A  kind  o'  glam- 
our, a  temptation  has  come  ower  me,  and  I 
dinna  ken  what's  richt  or  what's  wranc. 
But  ntiither  by  you  nor  by  ony  ither  body 
can  I  let  that  bird  be  kilt ;  for  I  just  thocht 
eenoo  that  I  seed  plainly  afore  me  our  ain 
wee  bairn  that's  aw  a'  —  and  " 

Katie  burst  into  a  fit  of  weeping,  and 
could  say  no  more.  The  Sergeant  hung  up 
the  cage  in  its  old  place ;  then  going  to  his 
wife,  he  gently  clapped  her  shoulder,  and 
bending  over  her  whispered  in  her  ear, 
"  Dinna  ye  fear,  Katie,  aboot  Charlie's 
bairn  !  " 

Katie  clasped  her  hands  around  his  neck 
and  drew  his  gray  head  to  her  cheek,  pat- 
ting it  fondly. 

**  Dry  yer  een,  wifie,"  said  Adam,  "  and 
feed  the  cratur,  and  syne  well  gang  to  the 
kirk  in  the  afternoon."  He  then  retin»d  to 
the  bedroom,  shut  the  door,  and  left  Katie 
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alone  with  her  starling  and  her  conscience 
—  both  at  peace,  and  both  whistling,  each 
afler  its  own  fashion. 


CHAPTER    IV. —  THE    BERGEAKT     ON    HIS 
TRIAL  ;   OR,  MUCH   ADO    ABOUT  NOTHING. 

The  Sergeant  went  to  church,  but  he 
went  alone.  Katie  was  inexorable.  She 
"  couldna'  stan'  the  clash."  But  this  excuse 
not  bein^  quite  satisfactory  to  her  con- 
science, sne  had  recourse  to  that  accommo- 
dating malady  which  comes  to  the  rescue  of 
universal  Christendom  when  in  perplexity 
—  a  headache.  In  her  case  it  really  existed 
as  a  fact,  for  she  suffered  from  a  genuine 
pain  which  she  had  not  sufficient  knowledge 
or  fashion  to  call  "  nervous,"  but  which,  it  is 
more  than  likely,  came  under  that  designa- 
tion. She  only  said  that  her  *'  head  was 
bizzin'  like  a  bees'  skep.*' 

As  the  Sergeant  marched  to  church,  with 
his  accustomed  regular  pace  and  modest 

look,  he  could,  without  seeming  to  remark  |  my  of  the  parish,  the  liberties  and  inflaenee 
it,  observe  an  interest  taken  in  his  short  ■.  of  the  church,  and  the  cause  of  Christian 
journey  never  manifested  before.  An  extra  ;  truth ;  and  concluded  by  sutrsesting  the  ap> 
number  of  faces  filled  the  windows  near  his  pointment  of  two  members,  Mr.  Smellie  and 
house,  and  looked  at  him  with  half  smile,  Mr.  Menzies,  to  **  deal  *'  with  Mr.  Mercer,  and 
half  sneer.  to  report  to  the  next  meeting  of  Session. 


The  Kirk  Session,  in  spite  of  defects 
which  attend  all  human  institiitions,  includ- 
ing the  House  of  Lords,  with  its  Bench  of 
Bishops,  is  one  of  the  most  useful  eoortB  in 
Scotland,  and  has  contributed  immensely 
in  many  ways  to  improve  the  moral  and 
physical  condition  of  the  people.  In  the 
parish  of  Drumsylie  it  consisted  of  seven 
elders,  with  the  ministers  as  *'  Moderator.** 
These  elders  represented  very  fairly,  on 
the  whole,  the  sentiments  of  the  congrega- 
tion on  most  questions  which  could  come 
before  them. 

As  all  meetings  of  Kirk  Session  are  held 
in  private,  the  public,  reporters,  and  lawyers 
being  alike  excluded,  we  shall  not  pretend 
to  give  any  account  of  what  passed  at  this 
one.  The  parish  rumours  were  to  the 
affect  that  tne  **  Moderator,"  after  having 
given  a  narrative  of  the  occurrences  of  the 
morning,  explained  how  many  most  impor- 
tant principles  were  involved  in  the  case  as 
it  now  stood  —  principles  affecting  the  dntj 
and  powers  of  Kirk  Scions,  the  social  econo- 


This  led  to  a  sharp  discussion,  m  which  Mr. 
Gordon,  a  proprietor  in  the  neighboarhood, 
protested  against  any  matter  ^'so  trifling 


There  was  nothing  in  the  sermon  of  Mr. 
Porteous  which  indicated  any  wish  to 
"  preach  to  the  times," — a  temptation  which 

is  oflen  too  strong  for  preachers  who  have  and  unworthy  of  their  grave  attention,' 
nothing  else  ready  or  more  interesting  to  he  dared  to  describe  the  case,  being  brong^it 
preach  about.  Many  in  a  congregation  who  before  them  at  all.  He  also  appealed  the 
may  be  deaf  and  blind  to  the  Gospel,  are  wide  !  whole  case  to  the  next  meeting  of  Presby- 
awake  and  attentive  to  gossip  from  the  pul-  tery,  which  unfortunately  was  not  to  take 
pit.  The  good  man  delivered  himself  of  an  !  place  for  two  months.  The  Sergeant, 
excellent  sermon,  which,  as  usual,  was  sound  j  strange  to  say,  lost  his  temper  when,  having 
in  doctrine  and  excellent  in  arrangement,  declared,  '^upon  his  honour  as  a  soldier,^ 
with  suitable  introduction,  **  heads  of  dis-  that  he  meant  no  harm  and  could  therefore 
course,**  and  practical  conclusion.    His  hear^ '  make  no  apology,  he  was  pulled  up  by  the 


ers  as  a  class  were  not  of  a  character  likely 
either  to  blame  or  praise  the  teaching,  far 
less  to  be  materially  influenced  by  it ;  they 
were  much  too  respectable  lor  that.  They 
had  *'  done  the  right  thing  "  in  coming  to 
church,  and  were  satisfied.  Those  whom  he 
wished  most  to  please  among  the  local  aris- 
tocracy, noticed  with  pleasure  how  exact  he 
was  in  preaching  to  the  forty-five  minutes. 

But  there  were  evident  signs  of  life  in  the 
announcement  which  he  made  at  the  end  of 
the  service.  He  "  particularly  requested  a 
meeting  of  Kirk  Session  in  the  vestry  after 
the  benediction,  and  expressed  a  hope  that 
all  the  elders  would,  if  possible,  attend." 

Adam  Mercer  snuffed  the  battle  from 
afar ;  but  as  it  was  his  "  duty  **  to  obey  the 
summons,  he  obeyed  accordingly. 


Moderator  for  using  such  a  word  as  honour 
in  a  church  court.  Thinking  his  honoor  it* 
self  called  in  question,  he  abruptly  left  the 
meeting.  Mr.  Crordon,  it  was  alleged,  had 
been  seen  returning  home,  at  one  moment 
laughing,  and  the  next  storming  because  of 
the  proceedings ;  and  more  than  one  of  the 
elders,  it  was  rumoured,  were  disposed  to 
join  him,  but  were  afraid  of  offenoing  'Mr, 
rorteous  —  a  fear  not  unfrequently  experi* 
enced  in  the  case  of  many  of  his  parismon* 
ers.  For  while  the  minister  was  fbnd  of 
quoting  the  text,  ^^Jirst  pure,  then  peacea> 
ble,"  he  never  seemed  to  have  satisfactorily 
mastered  the  antecedent  of  this  aphorism^ 
as  he  seldom  attempted  to  practise  its  con* 
seauent. 
It  was  after  this  meeting  of  Session  that 
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Mr.  SmelUe  remarked  to  Mr.  Menzies,  as  |  controversial,  did  not  wish  to  contend  with 
we  have  already  recorded,  ^*  The  man  was  his  wife  on  the  connection  which,  as  she 
ance  a  poachA*  f "  a  fact  which,  by  the  way,  supposed,  existed  between  the  word  honour, 
he  had  communicated  to  Mr.  Forteous  for  and  his  word  of  honour.  His  mind  was  be- 
the  sake  of  **  edification."  Mr.  Smellie  bore  coming  perplexed  and  filled  with  p<iinful 
a  grudge  to  the  Sergeant,  who  had  unwit-  j  thoushts.  This  antagonism  into  which  he 
tingly  ruffled  his  vanity  or  excited  hisjeal-  had  been  driven  with  those  whom  he  Iiad 
onsy.  He  was  smooth  as  a  cat ;  and,  hke  hitherto  respected  and  followed  with  unhe-si- 
a  cat,  tould  purr,  fawn,  sec  in  the  dark, !  tating  confidence,  was  prowing  rapidly  into 
glide  noiselessly,  or  make  a  sudden  spring  a  form  and  shape  which  was  beyond  his  ex- 
on  his  prey.  The  Sergeant,  from  certain  i  perience  —  alien  to  his  quiet  ami  unobtru- 
circumstances,  understood  his  character  as  sive  disposition,  and  contrary  to  his  whole 
few  in  the  parish  did.  Mr.  Menzies  was  a  purpose  of  life.  He  sat  down  by  the  fire- 
Terv  different  man  ;  his  only  fault  was  that :  side,  and  went  over  all  the  events  of  the 
he  believed  in  Smellie.  !  day.     He  questioned  himself  as  to  whet  ho 

The  Sergeant  was  later  than  usual  in  re- '  had  said  or  done  to  i^ive  offence  to  mortal 
turning  home.  It  was  impossible  to  con-  man.  He  recalled  the  history  of  all  his  re- 
ceal  from  the  inquiring  and  suspicious  look  .  lationship  to  the  starlincr,  to  s<'e,  if  possible, 
of  bis  wife  that  something  was  out  of  Joint,  any  sin  in  it.  He  reviewed  the  scene  in 
to  the  extent  at  least  oi  making  it  allowa-  the  Kirk  Session,  and  his  conclusion,  on  the 
ble  and  natural  on  her  part  to  ai£,  '*  What's  one  hand,  was  a  stone  blindness  as  to  the 
wranff  noo,  Adam?"  '  existence  of  any  guilt  on  his  part,  and  on 

"  Nothing  particular,  except  wi'  my  hon-  the  other  a  strong  suspicion  that  his  minis- 
oar,"  was  the  Sergeant's  cool  reply.  ter  could  not  do  him  a  wrong  —  could  not 

"  Yer  honour !  What's  wrang  wi' ,  be  so  displeased  upon  unjust,  ignorant,  or 
that  V  "  :  unrighteous  grounds,  and  that  consequently 

**  The  minister,"  said  the  Sergeant,  there  was  something^  though  what  it  was  he 
**  doots  it,  and  he  tells  me  that  it  was  wrang  could  neither  discover  nor  guess,  which  Mr 
to  speak  aboot  it."  I  Porteous  had  misunderstood  and  had  Ix'en 

On  this,  Katie,  who  did  not  quite  compre-  misled  by.  He  pondered  again  over  this 
hend  his  meaning,  begged  to  know  what  long  account  of  debit  and  credit,  but  sti'l  he 
had  taken  place.  |  couLl  discover  nothing  against  himself,   ex- 

"  What  did  they  say  ?  What  did  they  cept  possibly  his  concealment  from  his  min- 
do  ?  Wha  spak  ?  "  And  she  poured  out ,  ister  of  the  reason  why  the  starlinj^  was  so 
a  number  of  questions  which  could  not  much  beloved,  and  also  perhaps  his  having 
speedily  be  replied  to.  I  hope  it  will  not  ta:ven-oifencc,  without  adequate  cause,  at 
diminish  the  interest  of  the  reader  in  this  .  the  meeting  of  Session.  The  result  of  all 
excellent  woman  if  I  admit  that  for  a  mo-  these  complex  cogitations  between  himself 
ment  she  became  the  slave  of  gossip.  I  and  the  red  embers  in  the  grate,  was  a  res- 
deny  that  this  prostration  of  the  heart  and  olution  to  go  that  evening  to  the  Manse,  and 
head  to  a  mean  idol  is  peculiar  to  woman  by  a  frank  explanation  put  an  end  to  all  mis- 
—  this  craving  for  small  |H'rsonal  talk,  this  understanding.  In  his  pure  heart  the  min- 
loTe  of  knowledge  regarding  one's  neigh-  ister  was  reflected  as  a  man  of  righteous- 
bours  in  those  points  specially  which  are  ness,  love,  and  peace.  He  almost  l)ecame 
not  to  their  credit,  or  which  at  least  are  de- '  annoyed  with  the  poor  starling,  especially 
sired  to  be  kept  secret  from  the  world,  i  as  it  seemed  to  enjoy  perfect  ease  and  corn- 
Weak,  idle,  and  especially  vain  men  are  as  '  fort  on  its  perch,  where  it  had  settled  for 
great  traffickers  as  women  in  this  dissocial   the  night. 

intercourse.  Katie's  fit  was  momentary,  By-and-by  he  proceeded  to  call  upon  the 
and  in  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  case  minister,  but  did  not  confide  the  secret  to 
excusable.  Katie. 


The    Sergeant  told   her  the   story,  and 


ended  it  wiQi  an  indignant  burst  about  his   like  most  of  its  parochial  companions  at  that 


honour. 


The  manse  inhabito<l  by   Mr.   Porteous, 


time  —  for  much  improvement  in  this  as  in 


**  What  do  they  mak',"  partly  asserted,  other  things  has  taken  place  since  those 
partly  inquired  Katie,  *'o*  *  Honour  to  j  days  —  was  not  beautiful,  either  in  itself  or 
whom  honour  ? '  and  *  Honour  all  men  V  '  —  ,  in  its  surroundings.  Its  three  upper  win- 
and  *  Honour  the  king?  ' —  and  *  Honour  dows  stared  day  and  night  on  a  blank  hill, 
faither  and  mither  V  '  —  what  I  did  a'  my  •  whose  stupid  outline  concealed  the  setting 
life  !  m  maintain  the  word  is  Scriproral  ?  "  j  sun   and  never  welcomed   the  rising    one. 

fiat  the  Seigeant,  not  being  critical  or  {  The  two  lower  windows  looked  into  a  round 
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plot  of  tawdry  shrubs,  surrounded  by  a 
neglected  boxwood  border  which  defended 
them  from  the  path  loading  from  the  small 

freen  gate  to  the  door ;  while  twenty  yards 
eyond  were  a  few  formal  ugly-looking 
trees  that  darkened  the  manse,  and  separa- 
ted it  from  the  arable  land  of  the  glebe. 
No  blame  to  the  minister  for  his  manse  or 
its  belongings !  On  2001.  per  annum,  he 
could  not  keep  a  gardener,  or  afford  any 
expensive  ornaments.  And  for  the  same 
reason  he  had  never  married,  although  his 
theory  as  to  **  feelings  "  may  have  possibly 
hindered  him  from  taking  this  humanizing 
step.  And  who  knows  what  effect  the 
small  living  and  the  bachelor  life  may  have 
had  on  his  principles  I  His  sister  lived 
with  him.  To  many  a  manse  in  Scotland 
the  minister's  sister  has  been  a  very  angel 
in  the  house,  a  noble  monument  of  devoted 
service  and  of  self-sacrificing  love  —  onlv 
surpassed  by  that  paragon  of  excellence,  if 
excellent  at  all,  the  minister's  wife.  But 
with  all  charity,  Miss  Porteous  —  Thomas- 
ina  she  was  called,  after  an  uncle  in  the 
West  Indies,  who  had  left  her  nothing  — 
was  not  in  any  way  attractive,  and  never 
gave  one  the  impression  of  self-sacrifice.  She 
evidently  felt  her  position  to  be  a  high  one. 
Being  next  to  the  Bishop,  she  evidently 
considered  herself  an  Archdeacon,  Dean, 
or  some  such  responsible  ecclesiastical  per- 
sonage. She  was  not  ugly,  for  no  woman 
is  or  can  be  that !  but  yet  she  was  not 
beautiful.  Being  about  fifty,  as  was  guessed 
by  the  most  charitable,  her  looks  were  not 
what  they  once  were,  nor  did  they  hold 
out  strong  hopes  of  being  improved,  like 
wine,  by  age.  Her  hair  was  rufous,  and 
the  little  curls  which  clustered  around  her 
forehead  suggested,  to  those  who  knew  her 
intimately,  the  idea  of  screws  for  worm- 
ing their  way  into  characters,  family  secrets, 
and  similar  private  matters.  She  was,  un- 
fortunately, the  minister's  newspaper,  his 
remembrancer,  his  spiritual  detective  and 
confidential  informant  as  to  all  that  be- 
longed to  the  parish  and  its  passing  history. 
It  was  she  that,  in  the  absence  of  their  ser- 
vants, who  were  hearing  a  sermon  in  the 
village,  opened  the  door  to  the  Sergeant, 
and  expressed  her  great  surprise  at  seeing 
him  at  the  Manse  on  Sunday  evening. 
Mr.  Porteous  was  in  his  study,  a  small 
room,  with  a  book-press  fit  one  end,  and  a 
table  in  the  centre,  with  a  desk  on  it,  be- 
sides "  Cruden's  Concordance,"  an  "  Edin- 
burgh Almanac,"  and  a  few  **  Reports." 
Beside  the  table,  and  near  the  fire,  was  an 
arm  chair,  in  which  the  minister  sat  read- 
ing a  volume  of  sermons.     No  sooner  was 


the  Sergeant  announced  than  Mr.  Forteoi 
rose,  looked  over  his  spectaojes,  hesitate 
and  at  last  shook  hands,  as  if  with  anicicl< 
or  in  conformity  with  Act  of  Parliamei 
Then,  motioning  Mr.  Mercer  to  a  seat, 
begged  to  inquire  to  what  he  owed  this  a 
accompanying  the  question  with  a  hint 
Thomasina  to  leave  the  room.     The  " 
gcant*s  first  feeling  was  that  he  had  made 
great  mistake,  and  he  wished  that  he  hi 
never  left  the  army. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Mercer  ?  "  inquired  the  mi. 
ister,  as  he  sat  opposite  to  the  Sergeant. 

**  I  am  sorry  to  disturb  you,  sir/*  repli< 
the  Sergeant,  **  but  I  wished  to  say  tnat — - 
think  I  was  too  hot  and  hasty  this  aftemc 
in  the  Session." 

"  Pray  don't  apologize  to  me,  Mr.  M< 
cer,"  said  the  minister.    "  Whatever  yc 
have  to  say  on  that  point,  had  better  ' 
said  publicly  before  the  Kirk  Session.    An^ 
thing  else  ?  " 

The  Sergeant  wavered,  as  military  histc::^ 
rians  would  say,  before  this  threatened  oi 
position. 

"  Well,  then,"  he  at  last  said,  "  I  wish 
tell  prou  frankly,  and  in  as  few  words 
possible,  what  no  human  being  kens  but  la.^ 
wife.  .  I  never  blame  ignorance,  and  I*i 
no  gaun    to    blame    yours,   Mr.   Porteou^s 
but" — - 

"  My  ignorance  I "  exclaimed  the  minis  ^ 
ter.    **  It  s  come  to  a  pretty  pass  indeed,  m/" 
you  are  to  blame  it,  or  remove  it  1    Igno" 
ranee  of  what,  pray  ?  " 

"  Your  ignorance,  Mr.  Porteous,**  contin* 
ued   the  Sergeant,   "  on  a  point  which  I 
i  should  have  made  known  to  ^ou,  and  for 
which  I  alone  and  not  you  are  in  fault" 

The  minister  seemed  relieved  by  Hub 
admission. 

The  Sergeant  forthwith  told  the  story  of 
the  starling  as  the  playmate  of  bis  child, 
the  history  of  whose  sickness  and  death  wai 
already  known  to  Mr.  Porteous ;  and  hav- 
ing concluded,  he  said,  "  That's  the  reason  • 
why  I  could  not  kill  the  bird.  I  wadna  tell 
this  to  ony  man  but  to  yersel' ;  for  I  never 
send  the  drum  aboot  the  toon  for  pity  or  for 
sympathy  ;  but  I  wish  you,  sir,  to  ken  ikes 
for  your  ain  guidance  and  the  guidance  o' 
I  the  Session." 

**  I  remember  your  boy  well,"  remarked 
'  Mr.  Porteous,  handing  hii  snuff-box  in  a 
very  kindly  way  to  his  visitor.   • 

The  Sergeant  nodded.  **Ye  did  your 
dutv,  minister,  to  us  on  that  occasion,  or  I 
wadna  have  come  here  the  nicht  I  kent 
ye  wad  like  onything  Charlie  was  fond  oV* 

"  I  quite  understand  your  feelings,  Ser- 
geant, and  sympathize  with  them." 
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Hie  Sergeant  smiled ,  and  nodded,  and 
«id, "  I  bope  ye  do,  sir ;  I  was  sure  ye 
vonld.  I'm  Viankfu*  I  cam',  and  sae  will 
Katie  too." 

**  But,"  said  Mr.  Porteous,  after  a  pause 
and  a  long  snuff,  **  I  must  be  faithful  with 
you,  Adam ;  *  First  pure,  then  peaceable,' 
you  know." 

*•  And  I  hope,  sir,"  said  Adam,  "  *  easy  to 
be   entreated.'" 

•*  That,"  replied  Mr.  Porteous,  "  depends 
***^  circnmsti^nces.  Let  us,  therefore,  look 
•■t  t;li«  whole  aspects  of  the  case.  There  is 
^  l>^  considered,  for  example,  your  original 


Adam's  knee,  "  what  would  your  dear  boy 
now  think  —  supposing  him  to  be  sayed  — 
if  he  knew  that  his  father  was  willing  to 
lose,  or  even  to  weaken,  his  influence  for 
good  in  the  parish  —  to  run  the  risk  of  be- 
mg  suspended,  as  you  now  do,  from  the 
honourable  position  of  an  elder  —  and  all 
for  what  ?  "  asked  the  minister,  spreading 
out  his  hands  —  "  all  for  what  V  a  toy,  a 
plaything,  a  bird !  and  because  of  your 
jeeling  —  think  of  it,  Adam  —  your  feeling  ! 
All  must  vield  but  you  ;  neigrhbours  must 
yield,  Sessfon  must  yield,  and  1  must  yield ; 
no  sacrifice  or  satisfaction  will  you  make, 


^dixiquency,  mistake,  or  call  it  by  what !  not  even  of  this  bird;  and  all  because  your 
.€  vou  please ;  then  there  is  to  be  also  |  feelings,  forsooth,  would  suffer  !  ThcWs 
m  into  account  my  full  explanation,  giv-  >  your  position,  Adam.  And  finally,  as  I  also 
in  your  own  house,   of  the  principles 


^J^ioh  guided  my  conduct ;    then  there  is 

™^     matter  of  the  Kirk  Session  —  the  fact 

V^^t  they  have  taken  it  up,  which  adds  to 

*^  ^fficulty  —  a  difficulty,  however,  let  me 

*?y'>  Mr.  Mercer,  which  has  not  been  occa- 

*l^*ied  by  me.    Now,  review  these.     Con- 

**^^r,  for  example,   the  orlpo  mali^   so   to 

*P^ak  —  the  fact  that  a  bird  endeared  to 

y^ti  by  very  touching  associations   was,  let 

^^    admit  it,  accidentally,  unintentionally, 

'^^^de  by  you  the  occasion  of  scandal.     We 

**^  agreed  on  that  point." 

j^  *•  It  was  on  that  point,"  interrupted  the 

^^igcant,  "  I  thought  you  doubted  my  hon- 

•*  No  ! "  said  Mr.  Porteous,  *'  I  only  de- 
^^ed  that  *  honour,'  was  a  worldly  not  a 
^bristian  phrase,  and   unfit  for   a  Church 


hinted  to  you,  what  would  the  Dissenters 
say  if  we  were  less  pure  in  our  discipline 
than  themselves  ?  Tell  it  not  in  Gath  — 
the  Philistines  would  reioice  I  Take  any 
view  of  the  case  you  please,  it  is  bad  — 
very  bad." 

Adam  at  that  moment  felt  as  if  he  was 
the  worst  man  in  the  parish,  and  given  over 
to  the  power  of  evil. 

**  I  dinna  iinderstan't,"  he  said,  bending 
down  his  head,  and  scratching  his 
whisker. 

*'I  thought  you  did  not,  Adam  —  I 
thought  you  did  not,"  said  Mr.  Poi-tious ; 
^^  but  I  am  glad  you  are  beginning  to  tee  it. 
Once  you  get  a  hold  of  a  princiiHe,  all  be- 
comes clear." 

*'  It's  a  sharp  principle,  minister  ;  it's  no 
easy  seen.  It  has  a  fine  edge,  but  cuts  deep 
—  desperate  deep/* 


^  The  Sergeant  was  nonplussed.  Putting  i  *•  That  is  the  case  with  most  principles, 
^Own  his  ignorance  to  sin,  he  bowed,  and  |  Adam.  They  have  a  fine  edge,  but  one 
•^d  no  aiore.  which  separates  between  a  lie  and  truth, 

"  I  am  glad  you  acquiesce  so  far,"  contin-    light  ami  darkness.     You  have  it  —  hold 
"^ed  Mr.  Porteous.     *'  Again,  observe  that  i  it  last." 

^tie  visible,  because  notori'ous,  fact  of  scan- '      Mr.  Porteous  threw  himself  back  in  his 

^  al   demands  some  reparation    by   a    fact !  chair,  thrust  his  hands  into  the  pockets  of 

Equally  visible  and  notorious.     What  rcpa-  ■  his  old  dressing-gown,  and  looked  at  Adam. 

Nation  I  demanded,  you  already  know.     1 1  The  minister's  principles  seemed  unanswer- 

^nile  at  its  amount,  in  spite  of  all  you  iiave   able  ;    Adam's  sense  of  right  unassailable. 

^aid,  and  said  so  well;    nay,  I  sympathize  I  Like   two  opposing   armies    of  ammrently 

"^rith  your  kindlv,  though,  permit  me  to  say.  j  equal  strength  they  stood,  armed,  face  to 

;^*onr  weak,/rc/iw(7,  Adam.     But   is   feeling    face,  and  a  battle  was  unavoidable.     Could 

principle  ?     Were   our    covenantinjj   fore-  !  both  be   rijiht,  and  capable   of  rceoncilia- 

Jkthers  guided  by  feeling  in  givin;i  their  tes-    tionV     Could   right    principle    and    nght 

^mony  for  truth  by  the  sacrifice    of  their '  feeling,  or   logical   deductions  fiom   sound 

'very  lives  ?     Were  the  martyrs  of  the  early  ,  principles,  ever  be  really  opposed   to  the 

Church  guided  by  feeling  ?  'But  I  will  not :  strongest  instincts,  the  intuitive  convictions 

insult  an  elder  of  mine  by  any  such  argu-  I  of  a  true  and  h>ving  heart  ?     But  if  either 

ments,  ai  if  he  were  either  ii^norant  of  them,  j  the      minister's     so-'/alled     principles,    or 

or  insensible  to  their  imT)orta 

me  just  add,"  con<:luded  the 

low  and  solemn  voice,  laying  one  hand  on 


or  insensible  to  their  importance.     And  let  |  Adam's  feelings  in  regard  to  prer*ent  duty 

le  minister,  in  a    were  wrong,  which   was   it  ?     A   confused 

medley  of  questions  in   casuistry  tortured 
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bis  simple  conscience,  until  they  became 
like  a  tangled  thread,  the  more  knotted  the 
more  he  tried  to  disentangle  the  meshes. 

The  Sergeant  rose  to  depart,  saying,  "  I 
have  a  small  Sabbath  class  which  meets  in 
my  house,  and  I  must  not  be  too  late  for  it ; 
besides,  there  is  no  need  of  my  waiting  here 
longer :  I  have  said  my  say,  and  can  say 
no  more." 

"  You  will  return  to  your  class  with  more 
satisfaction,"  replied  Mr.  Porteous,  "  after 
this  conversation.  But,  to  prevent  all  mis- 
understanding or  informality,  you  will  of 
course  be  waited  upon  by  your  brethren ; 
and  when  they  understand,  as  I  do,  that 
you  will  cheerfully  comply  with  our  request, 
and  when  they  report  the  same,  no  more 
will  be  said  of  the  matter  unless  Mr.  Gor- 
don foolishly  brings  it  up.  And  if —  let  me 
suggest,  though  I  do  not  insist  —  if,  next 
Sunday,  you  snould  hang  the  cage  out  with- 
out the  bird  in  it,  the  peighbours  would, 
I  am  sure,  feel  gratified,  as  I  would  do,  by 
such  an  unmistakable  sign  of  good-will  to  all 
parties." 

The  Sergeant  had  once  or  twice  made 
an  effort  to  **  put  in  a  word,"  but  at  last 
thought  it  best  to  hear  the  minister  to  the 
end.  Then  drawing  himself  up  as  if  on 
parade,  he  said,  "  1  fear  you  have  taken  me 
up  wrong,  Mr.  Porteoqs.  My  silence  was 
not  consent.  Had  my  old  Colonel  —  one 
of  the  best  and  kindest  of  men  —  ordered 
me  to  march  up  to  a  battery,  I  would  have 
done  it,  though  I  should  have  been  blown 
the  next  moment  to  the  moon ;  but  if  he 
had  ordered  me,  for  example,  to  strike  a 
child,  or  even  to  kill  my  bird,  I  wad  hae  re- 
fused, though  I  had  been  shot  the  next  min- 
ute mysel*.  There  are  things  I  canna  do, 
and  winna  do,  for  mortal  man,  as  long  as 
Grod  gies  ine  my  heart ;  and  this  is  ane  o' 
them  —  III  never  kill  *  Charlie's  bairn.' 
That's  my  last  word  —  and  ye  can  do  as 
you  find  the  Session  please." 

The  Sergeant  saluted  the  minister  soldier 
fashion,  and  walked  out  of  the  room,  follow- 
ed by  Mr.  Porteous  to  the  front  door.  As 
he  passed  out,  the  minister  said,  "  Had  you 
shot  fewer  birds,  sir,  in  your  youth,  you 
might  have  escaped  the  consequences  of  re- 
fusing to  shoot  this  one  now.  *  Be  sure  your 
gin  will  find  you  out.' "  Smellie  had  inform- 
ed him  that  forenoon  of  Mercer's  poaching 
days. 

The  minister  returned  to  his  study  with  a 
grim  smile. 

"  Capital  ! "  exclaimed  Miss  Thomasina, 
as  she  followed  him  into  the  study  out  of  a 
dark  comer  in  the  lobby  near  the  door, 
where  she  had  evidently  been  ensconced. 


listening  to  the  whole  conversation.  "  Let 
his  proud  spirit  take  that  !  •!  wonder  you 
had  such  patience  with  the  upsetting,  petted 
fellow.  Him  and  his  bird,  forsooth,  to  be 
disturbing  the  peace  of  the  parish  I  " 

**  Leave  him  to  me, "  quietly  replied  Mr. 
Porteous,  as  he  resumed  his  volume  of  ser- 
mons.   "  ni  work  him." 

As  the  Sergeant  returned  home  the  sun 
set,  and  the  whole  western  sky  became  full 
of  glory,  with  golden  islands  sleepioj?  on  a 
sea  in  which  it  might  seem  a  thousand  rain- 
bows had  been  dissolved  ;  while  the  holy 
calm  of  the  Sabbath  eve  was  disturbed  only 
by  the  "  streams  unheard  by  day,"  and  by 
the  notes  of  the  strong  blackbird  and  thrush, 
—  for  all  the  other  birds,  wearied  with  sing- 
ing since  daybreak,  had  gone  to  sleep.  The 
beauty  of  the  landscape,  a  very  gospel  of 
**  glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  on  earth, 
peace,  and  good  will  to  men, "  did  not,  bow- 
ever,  litl  the  dull  weight  off  Adam's  heart. 
He  felt  as  if  he  had  no  right  to  share  the  uni- 
versal calm. 

**  Be  sure  your  sin  will  find  you  out !  **  So 
his  minister  had  said.  Perhaps  it  was  true. 
He  had  sinned  in  his  early  poaching  days  ; 
but  he  thought  he  had  repented,  and  be- 
come a  different  man.  Was  it  indeed  so  ? 
or  was  he  now  suffering  for  past  misconduct, 
and  too  blind  to  see  it  ?  It  is  twilight  with 
Adam  as  well  as  with  the  world  I 

He  expected  to  meet  his  small  eveninz 
class  of  about  a  dozen  poor  neglected  chil- 
dren who  assembled  every  Sunday  evening 
in  his  house,  and  which,  all  alone,  and  with- 
out saying  anything  about  it,  he  had  taught 
for  some  years,  after  his  own  simple  and  ear- 
nest fashion.  He  would  be  glad  of  their 
presence  to-night.  It  would  give  him  some- 
thing to  do  —  something  to  occupy  his  dis- 
turbed mind  —  a  positive  good  about  which 
there  was  no  possible  doubt ;  and  it  would 
also  prevent  Katie  from  seeking  information 
which  it  would  be  painful  for  him  to  gire 
and  for  her  to  receive. 

To  his  astonishment  he  found  one  girl 
only  in  attendance.  This  was  wee  Mary, 
as  she  was  called ;  a  fatherless  and  mother- 
less orphan,  who  was  boarded  by  the  S^- 
sion,  as  the  only  poor-law  guardians  in  the 
parish,  with  a  widow  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  to  whom  two  shillings  week- 
ly were  paid  for  her.  Adam  and  nis  wile 
had  taken  a  great  fancy  to  Mary.  She  was 
nervous  and  timid  from  constitutional  tem- 
perament, which  was  aggravated  by  her 
poor  upbringing  as  an  infant,  and  by  the 
unkind  usage,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  she  often 
received  from  Mrs.  Craigie.  Adam  had 
more  than  once  expostulated  with  the  Kiik 
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Session  for  boarding  Mary  with  this  woman ; 
bat  as  Mrs.  Craigie  was  patronized  by  Mr. 
Smellie,  and  as  no  direct  charge  against  her 
could  be  substantiated,  Mary  was  not  re- 
moved.   But  she  often  crept  into  the  Ser- 
^greant's  house  to  warm  herself  and  get  a 
•*  piece  **  with  Charlie ;  for  she  was  so  meek, 
■o  kind,  80  playful,  that  she  was  welcomed 
as  a  fit  companion  for  the  boy.     This  was, 
perhaps,  the  secret  of  the  attachment  of 
Adam  and  his  wife  to  her. 

But  where  were  the  other  children  of  the 
class?    Mrs.  Mercer  could  not  conjecture  ! 
coold  Mary  ?     She  hung  her  head,  looke<l 
at  ber  fingers,  and  *^  couldna  say, ''  but  yet 
seemed  to  have,  something  to  say,  until,  at 
last,  she  said :  *'  Mrs.  Craigic  flytcd  on  me 
for  wanting  to  come  to  the   Sabbath-nicht 
akale,  and  said  she  wad  gie  mc  a  thrashing 
if  I  left   the   house  when  she  gaed   to  the 
erening  sermon,  and  I  ran  awa'  to  the  class, 
and  I'm  feared  ta  gang  hame." 
"  Why  feared  ?  " 
"  The  bird  ! " 
"  The  bird, -Mary  ?  " 

Yes,  the  bird,  Sergeant !  —  for  Mary  went 
on  to  tell  in  her  own  way  how  ^*  a'  the  weans 
had  been  ordered,  by  their  folk,  no  to  come 

to  the  class,  as  " 

Mary  hangs  down  her  head  again,  and  is 
silent. 

••  As  what,  Marv  V  " 

**  As  *• And  she  wept  as  if  her  heart 

would  break. 

"  As  what,  Mary  ?  " 

"As  the   Sergeant  was    an   awfu'  bad 


"  Don't  cry,  Mary  —  be  calm." 
"  But  IVe  com*d,  as  1  kent  it  was  a  lee.'* 
Mary  had  faith  !  But  if  the  Sergeant  had 
any  doubt  as  to  Mary's  story,  it  was  soon 
dispelled  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  Mrs. 
Craigie,  demanding  the  child  in  a  very  de- 
cided tone  of  voice,  and  without  making  any 
apology  for  the  sudden  intrusion,  or  olforing 
any  explanation.  **  Did  I  no  tell  ye  to  bide 
at  hame,  ye  guid-for-nothing  la^^sie  ?  Come 
awa'  wi'  me  this  minute  !  '*  she  said,  <i(lvan- 
cing  to  take  hold  of  Mary.  Mary  8[)rang  to 
the  Sergeant  and  hid  herself  behind  his 
back. 

"  Not  80  hasty,  Mrs.  Craigie,  "  said  the 
Sei^ant,  protecting  her ;  '*  not  so  hasty,  if 
you  please.     What's  wrong  ?  " 

*'  Dinna  let  her  tak'  me  !  Oh,  dinna  let 
her  tak'  me  ! "  cried  Mary,  from  behind  the 
Seiveant,  and  holdin*;  fast  bv  his  coat-Uiils. 
**  She  struck  me  black  and  blue ;  look  at  my 
arm, "  she  continued,  and  she  showed  her 
little  thin  arm,  while  concealing  her  body. 
^  Ye  leein  cuttie ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Crai- 


gie, "  ni  mak  ye  that  yell  no  clipe  fibs  on 
me  ! "  shaking  her  clenched  fist  at  the  un- 
seen Mary.  Then,  looking  the  Sergeant  in 
th«  face,  with  arms  a-kimbo,  she  said,  '*  111 
mak  you  answer  for  this,  ye  hypocrite  !  that 
tried,  as  I  ken,  mony  a  time  to  beguile  Mary 
frae  me.  But  1  hae  friens,  ay,  iriens  that 
wuU  see  justice  dune  to  me,  and  to  you  too 
—  that  wull  they,  faixl  Black  and  blue! 
She  fell  running  frae  your  ain  wi<.-ked  bird, 
when  ye  were  corrupting  the  young  on  this 
verra  Sabbath  morning:.  And  I  said  to  Mr. 
Smellie  at  the  kirk-door  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  Session  was  by,  *  Mr.  Smellie, ' 
says  I,  *you  gied  mc  a  bairn  to  keep,  *  says  I, 
*  and  to  be  brocht  up  in  the  fear  o'religion,' 
says  I ;  *  but  it's  ill  to  do  that,'  says  I,  *  be- 
side yon  Sergeant, '  says  I.  I  did  thjit,  that 
did  I ;  and  Mr.  Smellie  telt  me  he  wad  see 
justice  dune  me,  and  dune  you,  and  that  ye 
w?ir  afore  the  Session,  and  that's  what  I 
never  was.  Gie  me  my  bairn,  I  say!  "  and 
she  made  another  pounce  at  Mary,  followed 
by  another  cry  for  protection. 

Katie  had  retired  to  the  bedroom  and 
shut  the  door. 

The  S'jrgeant  said,  "  I'll  keep  Mary.  Go 
home,  Mrs.  Craigie.  Ill  answer  to  the  Ses- 
sion for  you.  No  more  scolding  here." 
And  he  pressed  foward  with  outstretched 
arms,  Mrs.  Craigie  retreating  to  the  door, 
and  finally  yanishing  with  exclamations,  and 
protestations,  and  vows  of  vengeance,  which 
need  not  be  here  repeated. 

**  Sirs  me ! "  ejaculated  Katie,  as  she  came 
out  of  her  retreat,  *'  that's  awfu' !" 

"  Dinna  be  frichtened,  my  w<*e  woman, " 
said  the  Sergeant,  as  he  led  Mary  to  the 
fireside.  *'  Warm  yer  bit  feet,  and  get  yer 
supper,  and  III  gie  ye  a  lesson  afore  ye  gang 
to  your  bed." 

Mary  blew  her  nose,  dried  her  eyes,  and 
did  as  she  was  bid. 

The  Sergeant  motioned  to  his  wife  to 
come  to  the  bedroom.  He  shut  the  door, 
and  said,  "  111  never  pairt  wi'  Mary,  come 
what  may.  My  heart  tells  m«  this.  Get 
Charlie's  l)ed  ready  for  her ;  siie'll  lie  there, 
and  be  our  bairn.     Gfxi  has  sent  her." 

*'  I  was  thinking  that,  mysel*,"  said 
Katie  ;  "  I  aye  liked  the  wee  thing,  and  sae 
did  Charlie." 

The  Semeant's  le«son  wjis  a  very  simple 
one,  as,  indeed,  most  of  his  were,  lie  took 
the  child  on  his  knee,  and  putting  on  his 
spectacles,  made  her  read  one  or  two  simple 
verses  of  Scripture.  This  night  he  selected, 
from  some  inner  connection,  the  vt^rse  from 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount :  —  *•  Behold  the 
fowls  of  the  Jiir  :  for  they  sow  not,  neither 
do  they   reap,  nor  gather  into  barns ;  yet 
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your  heavenly  Father  feedeth  them.  Are 
ye  not  much  better  than  they  ?  " 

And  he  said,  *' Mary,  dear,  did  you  come 
and  hear  my  bird  whistle  ?  ** 

"  Oo,  ay/*  replied  Mary.  "  It  was  real 
bonnie  ;  and  I  thocht  a'  the'  time  o'  wee 
Charlie/' 

"But  why  did  ye  run  awa'  and  mak' 
a  noise  on  the  Sabbath  morning?  Ye 
shouldna  hae  been  sporting  on  the  Lord's 

"  I  was  frichtened  for  the  minister,"  re- 
plied Mary. 

"  Wliy  were  ye  frichtened  for  the  good 
man?" 

**  I  dinna  ken,"  said  Mary ;  *'  but  the 
boys  ran,  and  I  ran,  and  Archy  Walker  fell 
ower  me  and  buried  me.  I  wasna  meanin' 
Ony  ill ;  "  and  Mary  threatened  to  give  way 


a^ain. 


"  Whisht,  Mary,"  said  the  Sergeant.  "  I 
wasna  blaming  you ;  but  ye  ken  I  didna 
hang  Charlie's  bird  oot  to  harm  you,  or  inak* 
sport,  but  only  because  he  wasna  weel." 

"  What  was  wrang  wi'  him  ? "  asked 
Mary.  "  There's  an  awiu'  heap  o'  measles 
gaun  aboot." 

"  Not  that,"  said  the  Sergeant,  smiling ; 
**  but  it  was  to  mak'  him  well,  no  to  mak' 
you  play,  I  put  him  oot.  But  ye  see  God 
kens  aboot  the  bird,  and  it  was  Him  that 
made  him,  and  that  feeds  him  ;  and  see  hoo 
he  sleeps  ower  your  bed,  —  for  that's  whaur 
Charlie  used  to  sleep  ;  and  ye'll  sleep  there, 
dear,  and  bide  wi*  me;    and    God,   that 


takes  care  o'  the  wee  birds,  will  tak'  care  o' 
you." 

Mary  said  nothing,  bat  turned  her  face 
and  hid  it  in  the  Sergeant's,  bosom,  next  hia 
heart ;  and  he  was  more  than  eYer  peniaad- 
ed  that  his  heart  was  not  wrong  in  wiahing 
the  orphan  to  lie  there. 

"  Mary,"  the  Sergeant  whispered  to  her 
after  a  while,  **  ye  maun  aye  ca'  me  £iitli- 
er." 

Mary  lay  closer  to  his  heart. 

Katie,  who  had  been  sitting  in  the  same 
arm-chair  which  she  had  occupied  in  the 
morning,  heard  her  husband's  words,  and 
rising,  bent  over  the  child,  and  added, "  And, 
Mary,  ye  maun  ca'  me  mither." 

The  starling,  who  was  asleep,  awoke,  shook 
himself,  elevated  his  yellow  bill  above  the 
round  ball  of  feathers,  looked  at  thejgroup 
with  his  full  bright  eye,  and  although  be  did 
not  attempt  to  say  **  I'm  Charlie's  bairn,"  he 
evidently  remembered  the  relationship,  and 
would  have  expressed  it  too  —  partlj  from 
jealousy,  partly  from  love  —  had  he  not  been 
again  overpowered  by  sleep.   • 

^^  We'll  have  worship,"  said  the  Sergeant, 
as  he  put  down  Mary,  placing  her  in  a  little 
chair  that  had  never  oeen  occupied  since 
his  boy  died.  After  reading  the  Scriptures 
—  it  was  the  2dd  Psalm  —  the  Sergeant 
prayed,  Mary  concluding,  at  his  request,  bj 
repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer  aloud.  They 
then  retired  to  rest  —  Charlie's  bed  onee 
more  occupied  ;  and  the  quiet  stars  nerer 
shone  on  a  more  peaceful  home. 


The  Westminster  Review  had  a  recent  article, 
entitled,  the  "  Ladies'  Petition,"  in  which  the 
sutfrage  was  claimed  for  women  upon  legal  and 
logical  grounds,  **  merely  natural  reasons,  such 
as  difference  of  sex,"  against  the  claim  being  set 
aside  as  alike  frivolous  and  insufhcient.  Mr. 
J.  S.  Mill  follows  up  with  an  appeil  to  the  gal- 
lantry and  the  justice  of  the  worlvinsj  man,  and 
once  more  testifies  his  belief  in  tne  right  of 
English  women  to  the  frnnohise.  Upon  purely 
ahfltract  principles,  something:  might  be  said  in 
favour  ot  the  ladici*,  but  would  thev  themselves 
like  to  bo  regarded  from  the  abstract  point  of 
view  ?  However  female  suffrage  may  do  for 
America,  we  believe  it  to  be  completely  opposed 
to  the  sentiments  of  our  countrymen  and  coun- 


trywomen. Aristophanes  wrote  of  a  Ladies' 
Parliament,  and  those  who  remember  his  ac- 
count of  the  assembly  will  bear  in  mind  tiba 
character  of  the  debate  with  which  it  opened. 
A  female  franchise  would  l>c  the  thin  end  of  tbe 
wedge  towards  a  House  of  dames.  After  tbat 
men  would  subside  into  social  anl  politiesl 
Mantalinis.  It  is  altogether  impossible  to  treat 
this  subject  seriously,  and  we  regret  that  a 
philosopher,  such  as"  Mr.  Mill,  should  be  the 
advocate  of  the  inveterate  blue  stockings  of 
England,  whose  numbers,  we  are  happy  to  sar, 
are  be(*omin^  gradually  more  limited.  The 
"  merely  natural  reasons,  such  as  difference  of 
sex,"  will  prevail  against  aoy  other 
whatever.  —  London  Seview,  9  March* 
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history  of  most  countries,  but  that 

of    Scotland   perhaps  more  conspicuously 

than  most  others,  may  be  written  in  two 

ways.    There  may  be  a  history  of  the  coun- 

try  itself  as  a  geographical  division  —  an 

aocoant  of  all  the  people  who  may  have 

^Ted  in  it,  beginning  with  the  earliest  times 

of   which  anything  is  either  recorded  in 

written  documents  or  can  be  made  out  from 

antiquarian  remains.     Or  there  may  be  a 

history  of  the  people  now  inhabiting  the 

country,  tracing  them  from  the  earliest  seats 

in  which  they  can  be  found,  making  their 

history,  their  settlements,  their  conquests, 

the  leading  idea  of  the  work,  dealing  with 

the  country  itself  simply  so  far  as  it  became 

their  oonntry,  and  speaking  of  earlier  or 

other  inhabitants  only  so  far  as  to  make  the 

■tory  of  their  extermination,  subjection,  or 

incorporation  intelligible.    To  take  the  par- 

ticolar  case  before  us,  one  would  be  a  |lis- 

tory  of  Scotland,  the  other  a  History  of  the 

Scots.     A  History  of  Scotland  is  a  history 


predated  by  native  readers.  People  gen- 
erally quite  forget  their  nation  in  their  coun- 
try ;  they  care  more  for  the  history  of  the 
soil  which  they  tread  than  for  that  of  their 
remote  ancestors  who  never  tro<i  it  Eng- 
lishmen in  general  feel  more  interest  in  Ca- 
ractacus  than  they  do  in  Arminius,  and  they 
would  be  puzzled  at  an  English  history 
which,  instead  of  beginning  with  Julius 
Caesar,  began  with  whatever  can  be  found 
out  of  certain  Low-Dutch  tribes  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Elbe.  But  the  other  way  is 
clearer  and  more  philosophic ;  it  better  ob- 
viates that  natural  sort  of  confusion  which 
identifies  the  present  inhabitants  of  a  land 
with  all  its  former  inhabitants,  which  looks 
on  the  artificial  boundaries  which  ci  cum- 
stant'cs  have  given  to  modern  Scotland, 
modern  France,  or  any  other  modem  coun- 
try, as  something  fixed  in  the  eternal  fitness 
of  things.  On  the  other  hand,  the  former 
way  is  more  complete ;  the  latter  requires 
to  be  eked  out  by  other  histories.  An  f^ng- 
lishman  curious  about  the  early  history  of 
his  own  land  would  not  be  satisfied  with  a 
book  which  gave  him  nothing  beyond  a 
mere  sketch  of  anything  before  the   fif^h 


of  the  land  which  is  now  called  Scotland, '  century.  This  more  philo^phic  mode  of 
and  of  everybody  who  ever  lived  in  it  from  treatment  is  more  likely  to  occur  to  a 
tfaeearliesttimeof  which  anything  is  known,  stranger,  looking  at  a  country  and  its  in- 
In  such  a  history  one  part  of  the  country   habitants  from  the  outside  and  assigning 


now  called  Scotland  has  as  good  a  claim  to 
notice  at  any  time  whatsoever  as  another. 
Agricola,  who  entered  what  is  now  Scot- 
land, but  who  never '  saw  a  Scot,  is  here 
quite  in  place.  But  a  History  of  the  Scots 
woold  make  everything  centre  round  the 
tme  Scots  who  passeU  from  Ireland  into 
Northern  Britain ;  Picts,  Strathclyde  Welsh, 
English  and  Danes  of  Lothian,  would  come 


them  their  relative  place  with  regard  to 
other  nations,  than  to  a  native,  who  natu- 
rally desires  a  full  account  of  his  country 
from  the  beginning,  and  is  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously swayed  by  the  almost  unavoidable 
tendency  to  confound  the  land  and  its  in- 
habitants. 

We  have  made  these  remarks,  because 
Mr.  Burton  has  not  only  chosen  the  former 


in  for  mention  each  at  the  time  when  they  ;  and  not  the  latter  method  of  treating  his 
oome  in  contact  with  the  true  Scots,  with  subject,  but  has  carried  it  out  with  greater 
juit  such  an  account  of  their  earlier  history  fulness  than  perhaps  any  other  writer  of 
ss  is  needed  to  make  their  relation  to  the  history  of  this  class.  He  has  chosen  the 
true  Scots  intelligible.  All  these  nations,  plan  which  we  hold  to  be  the  less  philosophi- 
ss  they  gradually  come  under  Scottish  rule  cal,  but  which  is  more  usual,  more  complete, 
and  assume  the  Scottish  name,  obtain  a  and  certain  to  be  far  more  acceptable  to  the 
right  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  History  of  the  great  mass  of  readers,  especially  of  Scottish 
Sects,  but  not  before.  If  Agricola's  name  readers.  A  small  minonty  may  wish  that 
•o  much  as  occurred  in  such  a  history,  the  ,  he  had  chosen  the  other  course,  but,  when 
place  assigned  to  him  must  be  very  small  he  had  chosen  the  course  which  he  has, 
indeed.  -  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  his  having  taken 

Each  of  these  ways  of  writing  has  its  ad-  the  best  way  to  carry  it  out  in  detail.  From 
Vantages.  The  former  is  the  more  complete  the  point  of  view  which  he  has  chosen,  it  is 
miad  is  probably  the  more  generally  satisfac-  right  that  he  should  tell  us  everything  about 
tey.  It  is  the  way  most  likely  to  occur  to  the  land  which  is  now  called  Scotland  from 
9  native  writer  and  most  li'vcly  to   be  ap-   the  earliest  times.     And  this  he  effectually 

does.     Some  may  think  that  he  dwells  too 

•  Th€  Mi9lory  qf  Scotland  from  Agricola'9  Inva-  much   upon  purely  antiquarian,  as  distin- 

*tr*V?*?^''?ft";^*^^.  K^-^u*""^"!"^  ?"'■   enished    from    strictly    historical,  details. 

▼olf.  I.  II.  III.  Iv.    Edinburgh  and  London:    &-•     ■»         ^  ..l*   i_  ^  i_  • 

BlMkwood  lb  BOM.   1867.  .  We  do  not  think  so.    In  a  work  composed 
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on  the  plan  which  Mr.  Burton  has  chosen, 
his  antiquarian  chapters  are  perfectly  in 
place.  During  a  considerable  part  of*  the 
period  with  which  he  has  to  do,  antiquarian 
remains  are  almost  the  only  means  of  learn- 
ing anything  at  all.  For  some  centuries, 
if  he  had  not  discussed  the  primaeval  antiqui- 
ties, he  would  have  had  nothing, to  discuss. 
Nor  do  we  at  aU  grudge  the  space  which, 
in  other  parts  of  the  work,  he  devotes  not 
only  to  the  consideration  of  the  laws,  the 
local  institutions,  the  social  state  of  the 
country,  but  also  to  points  like  language, 
architecture,  fortification,  which  hardly  en- 
ter into  the  received  notion  of  history,  but 
which  we  hold  with  Mr.  Burton  are  essen- 
tial to  any  complete  view  of  the  history  of 
any  country  at  any  period.  In  all  these 
matters  Mr.  Burton  has  given  us,  for  its 
scale,  one  of  the  completest  histories  that 
we  ever  saw  of  any  country.  We  are  not 
sure  that  he  has  worked  in  these  matters 
quite  so  artistically  as  he  might  have  done. 
We  were  a  little  surprised,  when  just  on 
the  threshold  of  the  Reformation,  Mr.  Bur- 
ton stopped  to  give  us  a  sketch  of  the  med- 
iaeval language  and  mediaeval  architecture 
of  Scotland.'  Several  chapters  of  this  kind 
are  thus  intercalated  before  the  narrative 
goes  on  again.  We  cannot  help  thinking 
that  a  portion  of  their  contents  might  have 
been  brought  into  closer  connexion  with 
the  general  narrative.  For  instance,  it  is 
well  known,  and  Mr.  Burton  brings  out  the 
fact  very  strongly,  that  Scottish  architec- 
ture before  the  War  of  Independence  is 
essentially  English,  differing  from  other 
English  architecture  simply  as  the  archi- 
tecture of  one  part  of  England  differs  from 
that  of  another,  while,  after  the  War  of 
Independence,  Scottish  architecture  has  a 
character  of  its  own,  but  one  coming  much  '■ 
nearer  to  French  than  to  English.  It  would 
be  hard  to  find  an  instance  where  the  politi- 
cal history  of  a  country  is  more  clearly 
written  on  its  buildings.  Now  such  a  speak- 
ing architectural  fact  as  this,  one  to  which 
Mr.  Burton  does  thorough  justice,  would 
surely  have  come  in  with  more  effect,  and 
have  been  more  likely  to  be  remembered, 
if  it  had  been  worked  into  a  general  de- 
scription of  the  effects  of  the  elder  English 
and  of  the  later  French  connexion  than 
placed  as  it  is  in  a  series  of  antiquarian 
chapters  inserted  in  the  middle  of  the 
reign  of  Mary. 

Mr.  Burton's  merits  as  an  historical  writ- 
er are  great.  Through  the  greater  part  of 
his  narrative  he  goes  along  at  a  good  equa- 
ble pace,  never  rising  very  high  nor  sink- 
ing very  low,  but  always  cleari  sensible,  and 


interesting.  He  writes  throughout  in  a 
thoroughly  straightforward  and  unaffected 
way.  vivid  and  picturesque  description  is 
not  his  strong  point,  but  no  one  would  carry 
away  from  his  book  the  memory  of  any  pas- 
sage which  is  mean,  ridiculous,  or  in  any 
way  unworthy  of  the  subject.  And  towards 
the  end  of  his  book,  when  he  has  to  deal 
with  the  great  case  of  Queen  Mary,  his 
treatment  of  the  subject  becomes  a  model 
of  argument,  at  once  clear  and  powerful, 
but  at  the  same  time  never  overstepping 
the  bounds  of  the  judicial  function  of  the 
historian.  This  la.st  portion  is  the  gem  of 
Mr.  Burton's  book,  but  with  his  whole  sub- 
ject throughout  he  is  thoroughly  acquainted. 
He  does  not  make  the  same  display  of 
learning  as  another  very  able  writer  on 
Scottish  history,  Mr.  E.  W.  Robertson  ;  but 
we  suspect  that  the  difference  b  mainly  in  i 
the  style  and  form  of  the  two  books,  and 
that  Mr.  Burton  gives  us  the  results  of  as 
much  reading  as  Mr.  Robertson.  And 
Mr.  Burton  is  certainly  fairer  and  more 
skilful  than  Mr.  Robertson  in  his  way 
of  dealing:  with  controverted  times.  We 
will  not  say  that  Mr.  Burton  does  full  jus- 
tice to  Edward  the  First ;  but  he  distinctly 
tries  to  do  so,  and  he  succeeds  probably 
as  far  as  any  Scottish  writer  is  likely  to 
succeed.  In  dealing  with  the  wars  between 
England  and  Scotland,  as  with  the  wars 
between  England  and  France,  absolute 
impartiality  is  not  to,  be  looked  for  in  a 
writer  belonging  to  any  of  the  nations  con- 
cerned. A  writer  who  is  determined  not 
to  be  partial  to  his  own  countrymen  ptlen 
ends  by  doing  his  own  •countrymen  less  than 
justice.  Thus  Thierry  is  disticctly  hard 
on  William  and  his  Normans;  Lord 
Brougham  is  distinctly  hard  on  Henry  the 
Fifth  and  his  Englishmen.  Mr.  Burton,  in 
dealing  with  these  matters,  naturally  looks 
on  many  points  in  a  different  way  from  that 
in  which  we  look  upon  them.  But  he  is 
always  fair :  he  never  shrinks  from  facts ; 
he  brings  into  prominence  several  neglected 
facts  on  both  sides  alike.  There  is  not  a 
trace  of  that  malignant  abuse  and  misrep- 
resentation of  the  great  English  King  which 
is  so  common  in  inferior  Scottish  writers. 
Mr.  Burton  gives  his  readers,  as  an  hbto- 
rian  always  sliould  give  them,  the  means  of 
coming,  if  they  choose,  to  a  different  conclu- 
sion from  himself.  And  in  all  the  latter 
part  of  his  mediaeval  historj-,  we  not  only 
appreciate  his  fairness,  but  he  thoroughly 
carries  our  sympathies  with  him.  The  Eng- 
lish claim  to  superiority  over  Scotland  was 
thoroughly  good  from  924  to  1328.  After 
its  distmct  renunciation  in  the  latter  year, 
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it  ought  neyer  to  have  been  heard  of  a^ain.  1  ere  represent  them.    Mr.   Froude  for  in- 
The  conduct  of  the  later   English   Kings    stance,  will  have  it  that  the  Scots  were  good 


towards  Scotland  was  often  simply  detesta- 
ble. That  of  Henry  the  Eighth  was  per- 
haps the  worst  of  all.    Mr.  Burton   stops 


for  very  little  till  they  took  to  pulling  down 
churches.  We  rt'jcct,  from  our  purely  Eng- 
lish point  of  view,  so  unworthy   a  view  oC 


seyeral  time^  to  contrast  him  with  the  great  '■  what,  putting  a  misleading  nomenclature 
Edward.  Edward,  at  all  events,  made  war  |  aside,  was  really  the  most  English  part  of 
as  a  statesman ;  Henry  made  war  simply  |  England.  We  are  sometimes  told  that  if 
as  a  savage.  And  Mr.  Burton  well  Virings  ,  Edward's  conquest  had  been  lasting  —  as, 
out  two  points  in  the  history  of  the  War  of  if  Edward  had  lived,  it  doubtless  would 
Independence.  We  do  not  suppose  that  have  been  —  Scotland  would  have  been 
ho  would  be  exactly  pleased  if  we  said  that  simply  another  Ireland.  ^  The  truer  way  of 
the  Scots  faithfully  discharged  their  duty  looking  at  the  matter  is  that  there  were  two 
to  their  overlord  by  always  setting  on  the  Englands  and  two  IrelandB.  The  northern 
rebellious  Normans  and  English  under  Rob-  En<;land,  in  some  points  the  truer  England 
ert  Earl  of  Carrick  and  others.  But  that '  of  the  two,  has  its  Ireland  geographically 
is  certainly  the  impression  which  we  get !  continuous  and  not  divided  by  the  sea ;  that 
from  his  pages.  The  whole  affair  was  a  ,  is  the  only  difference.  Tbis  is  not  a  mere 
Lowland  business.  We  do  not  suppose  analogy.  The  English  King  at  Westmin- 
tbat  the  true  Scots  had  any  love  to  Edward, ;  ster  and  the  other  English  King  at  Edin- 
bot  they  had  a  very  distinct  hatred  to  Ed-  :  burgh  had  to  keep  in  order  the  very  same 
ward's  enemies.  The  Highlanders  were  i  troublesome  subjects.  As  "  Scotus "  an- 
hardly  in  a  state  to  be  allies  of  anybody, '  oiently  meant  an  Irishman,  so  in  later  times 
but  they  were  always  the  bitter  enemies  of '  the  Ilighlandere  are  sometimes,  with  strict 
the  **  Saxon  "  or  English  part  of  Scotland,  i  ethnological  truth,  called  Irish.  This  is 
and  the  Lord  of  the  Isles  was  constantly  the  the  plain  statue  of  the  case;  the  fact  that 
ailjpof  England  on  the  very  same  principle 
on  which  the  King  of  Scots  was  constantly 
the  ally  of  France.  We  do  not  say  that 
Mr.  Burton  draws  all  this  out  as  formally  as 


the  king  at  Edinburgh  or  Stirling,  though 
essentially  English,  had  a  long  pedigree  of 
real  Scottish  ancestors  made  no  practical 
difference.  The  English  Kings  were  al- 
we  have  done ;  but  the  facts  are  all  in  his  i  ways  trying  to  identify  themselves  with- 
book,  and  they  are  very  often  supplied  with  Brutus  and  Camber,  and  no  one  knows  who., 
pertinent  comments.  Whether,  in  this  state  of  things,  it  would 

The  other  point  is  one  which  we  never .  have  been  any  very  great  loss  if  the  two- 
saw  so  clearly  brought  out  before.  This  is  I  English  Governments  had  become  one,  may 
Edward's  scheme  for  the  government  of  be  doubted.  We  say  doubted,  because 
Scotland.  It  was  to  be  something  like  the  |  there  are  arguments  the  other  way.  Our 
l^vemment  of  Ireland  at  this  moment. ;  common  (country  has  in  many  respects 
There  was  to  be  a  viceroy,  but  Scotland  ,  gained  in  the  long  run  by  the  development 
was  to  be  represented  in  the  English  Par-  '■  of  two  distinct  tvpes  of  Englishmen,  the 
liament.  A\  e  do  not  say  that  Scotland  was  .  Northern  type  being  none  the  less  worthy 
to  be  adequately  represented.  But  neither  of  the  English  name  because  they  disclaim 
was  it  adetiuately  represented  in  the  Parlia- :  it. 
ment  of  Oliver  Cromwell  or  in  the  Parlia- 
Bnent  of  Queen  Anne.  Perhaps  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli is,  after   all,  doomed  to   redress   the 

torts  of  all  three.  But  there  are  few  things  i  ning,  down  to  the  abdication  of  Maiy, 
which  more  stronjrly  set  before  us  the  wide  Some  further  portions,  especially  that  where 
reach  of  Rlwanl's  statesmanship  than  that  Mr.  Burton  is  strongest  of  all,  the  history 
a  Kin^f  in  days  when  Piirlianientary  repre-  '  of  Mary  henjelf,  we  reserve  for  notice  in  a 
sentation  in  his  original  kingdom  was  still  second  article, 
in  its  merest  infancy,  should  think  of  con-  . 
ferring   any   Parliamentary  representation 

'  at  all  on  a  conqutjred  country.  In  our  first  notice  of  Mr.  Burton's  book 

Other  points  well  brought  out  by  ^Ir.  we  said  that  the  last  part  was  the  best. 
Burton  are  that  ScotLind  was,  before  the  The  last  chjipter  alone  would  be  the  mak- 
War  of  Independen-e,  by  no  means  so  poor  ing  of  .in  historian.  Mr.  Burton  stands  at 
a  country  as  is  generally  thought,  and  that,  what  might  seem  to  be  the  disadvantage 
both  before  and  after  the  War,  the  Scots  of  telling  a  story  which  most  people  have 
were  a  freer  j>eople  and  much  less  under  just  been  reading  in  the  later  volumes  of 
the  control  of  their  nobility  than  most  writ-    Mr.  Froude.    For  in  this  case  it  is  a  disad- 


The  volumes  which  Mr.  Burton  has  at 
present  published  contain  the  history-  from 
the  beginning,  or  from  before  the  be«>in- 
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yantage.  To  write,  as  Mr.  Brewer  is  called 
on  to  00,  the  history  of  Henry  the  Eighth 
after  Mr.  Froude,  may  be  called  an  advan- 
tage or  a  disadvantage,  according  to  the 
temper  of  the  historian.  But  in  the  case  of 
Mary  Stuart,  Mr.  Burton  has  to  put  him- 
self into  competition  with  the  best  things 
which  Mr.  Froude  has  written.  The  his- 
tory of  Mary  is  the  part  of  Mr.  Froude's 
book  where  his   narrative    combines    the 

Ctest  amount  of  life  and  vigour  with  the 
amount  of  extravagance.  It  is  the 
part  where,  by  some  happy  accident,  Mr. 
Froude's  judgment  is  founu  on  the  side  of 
fact  and  common  sense.  Yet.  when  we 
turn  from  Mr.  Froude  to  Mr.  Barton,  we 
feel  that  we  are  turning  from  one  who  is, 
after  all,  only  playing  with  his  subject,  to 
one  who  is,  in  every  sense,  master  of  it 
Mr^  Burton  cannot  compete  with  Mr. 
Froude  as  the  mere  teller  of  a  story ;  and, 
wisely  as  we  think,  he  makes  no  attempt  at 
any  such  competition.  But  even  here,  if 
he  never  gives  us  anything  like  Mr.  Froude's 
picturesque  scenes,  he  never  brings  in  any 
of  the  extravagant  metaphors  and  other 
absurdities  with  which  Mr.  Froude  defaces 
his  best  passages.  Mr.  Burton's  Death  of 
Darnley,  cannot,  as  a  story,  be  compared  to 
Mr.  Froude's  Death  of  Darnley.  But  then 
Mr.  Burton  has  not  one  word  which  is  un- 
worthy of  the  occasion,  while  Mr.  Froude 
spoils  his  picturesque  stor^  with  the  ludi- 
crous touch  of  Darnley  bemg  found  "lying 
dead  in  the  garden  under  the  stars."  When, 
however,  we  come  to  reasoning,  nay  to  real 
vigour  of  expression  as  distinguished  from 
mere  narrative  prettiness,  we  feel  at  once 
that  Mr.  Burton  is  an  historian,  and  that 
Mr.  Froude  is  not.  It  is  just  the  difference 
between  a  taking  book  for  drawing-room 
and  a  sound  ana  lasting  possession  for  the 
scholar's  library.  We  confess  that,  great 
ae  were  the  merits  which  we  saw  in  Mr. 
Burton's  book  throughout,  yet  the  earlier 
portions  did  not  lead  us  to  expect  anything 
like  the  impressive  ^andour  of  this  last 
chapter.  We  now  only  wish  that  he  had  had 
time  or  space  or  inclination  to  work  out  his 
•whole  story  as  he  has  worked  out  this  one 
porti(m.  The  comparison  is  indeed  instruc- 
tive between  the  real  scholar,  who  has 
clearly  given  his  whole  life  to  his  work,  who 
knows  everything  in  the  history  of  his  coun- 
try from  the  beginning,  who  clearly  knows 
how  to  compare  the  history  of  his  own 
country  with  that  of  other  lands,  and  the 
man  who  has  rushed  at  the  history  of  a 
single  century,  while  all  that  went  before  it  is 
to  him  evidently  an  utter  blank. 

And  yet  in  one  point,  not  perhaps  strictly 


of  mere  narrative,  but  in  arran^ment  of 
narrative,  Mr.  Burton  maintains  his  gaprem- 
acy  over  Mr.  Froude  as  conspicuoouy  as 
he  does  in  all  higher  qualities.  Mr.  Froude'a 
narrative  is  picturesque  and  all  that,  but 
Mr.  Burton's  is  tragic;  we  read  it  with 
something  like  the  interest  with  which  we 
read  the  Agamemnon  or  the  CEklipuB.  Mr. 
Froude  works  in  the  evidence  denved  from 
the  Casket  Letters  with  his  narrative  of 
the  preparations  for  the  King^s  murder. 
Mr.  Burton  follows  a  more  artistic  method. 
He  first  tells  the  story  in  all  those  partica- 
lars  about  which  no  one  ever  donbt^.  In 
these  particulars  there  are  things  indicatiTe 
of  guilt  on  Mary's  part,  but  there  is  no  di- 
rect statement.  A  reader  who  had  nerer 
heard  the  story  before  would  be  asking  all 
along  whether  Mary  really  had  any  Hand 
in  all  this.  A  reader  who  does  know  is 
actually  asking  all  along,  whether.  Mr. 
Burton  holds  that  Mary  had  any  hand  in  it. 
He  goes  on  with  all  the  later  events,  the 
sham  trial  of  Bothwell,  the  divorce,  the 
marriage,  all  looking  in  the  same  direction, 
none  perhaps  alone  proving  the  case.  At 
last  comes  the  discovery  of  the  Casket, 
like  the  evidence  o£  the  shepherd  of  Ciths»- 
ron.  Now  all  is  out.  Mr.  Burton  by  unan- 
swerable arguments,  put  with  a  vigoar 
which  almost  reaches  venemence,  but  which  is 
never  unscholarlikeor  unjudicial,  shows  thai 
the  letters  are  genuine,  and  that  Mary  there- 
fore was  guilty.  In  this  way  the  narrative 
of  Mr.  Burton  raises  a  suspense  in  the  mind, 
and  carries  on  his  reader  with  far  more  of 
real  interest  and  excitement  than,  as  far 


picturesqueness  of  description  goes,  the  &r 
more  vivid  narrative  of  Mr.  Froude. 

We  do  not  know  exactly  how  far  Mr. 
Burton  may  be  running  counter  to  general 
prejudice  in  his  own  country  by  thus  vigcav 
ously  and  unshrinkingly  setting  forth  the 
manifest  truth  on  this  matter.  Ave  know  that 
with  some  Scotch  people  it  is  a  point  of  nation- 
al honour  to  believe  Mary  innocent,  just  as 
it  is  a  point  of  national  honour  to  belieTO 
whatever  is  written  in  Barbour  and  Blind 
Harnr,  or  distilled  from  them  into  the  Tales 
of  a  Grandfather.  It  is  certainly  the  strangest 
point  of  national  honour  that  ever  was 
taken  up,  as  it  involves  the  sacrifice  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  Scottish  pt^ople  to  one 
woman  who  had  nothing  Scottish  about  her 
except  her  mere  birth  and  lineage.  The 
Scottish  people,  with  a  sound  moral  in- 
stinct, rose  against  their  guilty  Queen  and 
deposed  her.  Their  so  doing  was  rerv 
much  to  the  national  honour,  and  it  is 
rather  hard  to  sacrifice  the  real  hononr  of 
a   nation  to  a  sentimental  feeling  for  a 
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mnrdereM  uid  ftdnltonH, 
■ha  lud  a  haodBome  face 
tongae.  Her  contemporary  defenden,  aa 
Mr.  BnrtOD  ihowB,  took  a  different  ground- 
All  that  th«j  could  BB^  was  that  the  charge 
of  murder  and  adultery  was  not  proved, 
and  that  eren  if  it  were  proved,  mur- 
der and  adultery  ware  not  grounds  for 
a  torereign.     Her  crime,  after  all, 

?"  one  simple  murtfaer,"  while 
her  eaemicB  "did  daily  commit 
niADy  horrible  murthera."  Even  it' she  were 
gnflty,  "King  David  was  both  an  adulterer 
Mid  aba  a  murtbervr,"  and  "  God  was  hi<;b' 
Ij  displeased  with  him  therefor,  yet  be  was ' 
not  therefore  by  his  Bubiects  deposed." 

The  forms  of  Scottiah  law  supply  Mr. 
Bnrton  with  a  clinching  illustration  of  tbe  I 
line  taken  by  Mary's  advocates:  — 

But  white  thus  tenacious  of  the  privileges  of  | 
an  accDBsd  penon,  these  onihuaiAsts  deinsml  a 
eondnsiun  from  which  anch  a  person  is  eiicludcd 
bjr  the  act  of  seckintr.  their  protection.  Tlis  . 
Terdict  of  "  not  guilty  "  founded  on  impcrfec- 
tjgn  in  the  evidence,  is  no  proclamation  of  innn- 
c^ce.  Its  tenor  is  generally  more  distinctly 
ioteipreted  by  an  expressive  form  in  ose  in 
Scotland.  When  the  jury  do  not  lind  reason  I 
10  proclaim  a  rase  of  calumntaled  innocence,  but 
gire  thaaccosed  the  benclitofilafective  evidence,  ! 
tMj  find  a  verdict  of  "  not  proven."  It  would  ' 
peniapt  sorpnaesome  enihuBiusts  of  tlie  present 
day  to  find  contemporary  vindicators  going  no  , 
fanliar  than  the  demand  of  a  verdict  of  "  not 
proven."  Their  rensun  vrus  the  same  material  ' 
one  that  inflnenccs  malcin  trials.  They  iniiin- 
tained  that  there  whs  no  sufBcient  case  made 
OBt  for  depriving  lier  of  her  queenly  rights.  | 
The  evidence  was  not  conclusive,  tind  i>1ie 
■honld  have  had  the  henelit  of  the  doiiht.  . 
Tboas  who  believe  in  her  as  a  saint  martyrcil 
Iry  wicked  men  would  linil  disoiiruealile  revels' 
IMU  in  reading  what  i^  said  hy  the  early  class 
of  vindicators. 

Just  before,  Mr.  Burton  had  been  dweilinn 
OS  the  at^pment  between  the  evidence  or 
the  Cttsket  Letters  and  the  evidence  given 
br  Thomas  Crawford  before  tliu  Commis- 
HOnen  at  York.     Ue  goes  on :  — 

Such  theories,  and  the  imnoKfiliility  of  con- 
Ating  them  to  tlH2  conviction  of  those  wlii> 
choose  to  maintain  them,  is  one  of  the  inciilunt" 
of  the  rather  forensic  tunc  in  which  the  great 
eontroversv  alwut  Queen  Mnry  lins  been  coil- 
dncted.  A  leaf  hns  been  taken  from  the  <lhl 
Bailey,  ami  it  has  been  maintained  that  she 
sboald  be  counted  innocent  until  Mn  is  proved 
niltT.    But  in  the  Ic.'sl  sense  this  is  impussi- 

'  He  arnnit  long  past  events.     To  comply  wiLh  it. 

.  we  would  iiquire  to  pluce  Crawford  in  the  wit 
'"'.,  cross  (lucBUou  him,  aud  search  the 


world  for  testimony  until  we  611  np  all  (taps 
end  explain  all  inconnistencies.  These  things 
tiro  the  strong  securities  with  which  the  law 
^nrronnds  the  rights  of  living  men,  especiallj 
ihcir  lives  or  their  liberties.  We  all  know 
mnltitudes  of  things  which  are  not  iudicialfy 
proved,  which  we  could  not  judicially  prove; 
ret  the  law  requires  that  before  we  act  on  them, 
lO  the  injury  of  our  neighlioar,  they  shall  be  So 
proved.  If  the  life  or  lil«rty  of  a  British  sub- 
ject could  be  made  to  depend  either  on  proving 
Queen  Mary  guilty  or  proving  her  innocent, 
neither  could  bo  niade  out  in  such  a  manner  as 
\o  secure  a  verdict.  At  the  present  day  we 
bBvc  no  evidence  on  which  wc  could  hang  Pel' 
Xm,  who  sinhlicd  the  Duke  of  Buckin)[ham  in 
Charles  I.'s  time,  or  even  the  man  who  shot 
Spencer  Perceval,  ttwould  bethesame  withtbe 
death  of  Ctcsar  and  the  execution  of  Charles  I. 
Sacti  a  way  of  going  to  work  would  blot  out  his- 
tory, by  making  its  parts  extinguish  earli  other, 
like  the  equivalents  in  an  equation.  If  Queen 
Marv  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  all  doubts, 
ifederate  lords  who  brought  the  charges 


ititled  I 


the 


bencfir  of  all  doubts  to  protect  their  character 
from  the  stigma  of  conspiracy. 

The  judge  may  he  hound  to  release  the 
accused,  alihoagh  in  his  secret  heart  beliering 
bim  to  bo  guilty;  but  in  history  belief  is  ftll, 
ind  belief  cannot  be  rtsisted  when  it  (omes. 
nor  can  a  leaning  to  the  stronger  proliabitilie* 
where  there  is  doubt,  let  the  effect  on  the  fsma 
of  some  loiLg  dead  actot  in  the  history  of  the 
world  be  wliai  it  wilt. 

Still,  with  Mr.  Burton's  strong  convictiwi 
of  Mary's  guilt,  she  is  not  in  bis  e^es  a  mon* 
ster.     The  evil  alike  of  indiscrimmatepane- 


at'ter  —  to  make  people,  in  short,  not  human 
at  all.  but  vilher  angels  or  fiends.  Thus 
Mr.  liurton  eipreaalj  refuses  hia  assent  tn 
the  description  of  Mary  given  in  tbe 
"  Detection  "  of  Buchanan.  A  great  mas- 
ter ol  Latin  rhetoric,  honestly  believing  in 
Mary's  guilt,  had  to  set  forth  that  guilt  in  a 
rhetorical  invective  composed  in  a  laneuttge 
in  which  invective  is  pirhaps  more  atliome 
than  in  any  other.  Ills  rhetoric  is  valtiable 
a.''  a  witness  to  the  state  of  popular  feeling 
in  Scotland  at  tbe  time;  of  that  popul«r 
fcelin"  it  is  a  most  excellent  representation; 
but  bis  account  in  incredible ;  his  portrwt 
is  not  buinan.  Therefore,  argues  Jlr.  Bnr- 
ton, Buchanan  cannot  be  tbe  author,  that  is 
the  forger,  of  the  Casket  Letters.  Those 
letters  betray  the  innermost  feelings  of  a 
guilty  woman,  but  still  of  a  woman,  a  human  . 
being  with  human  feelings.  Buchanan,  had 
he  made  the  attempt,  would  hare  blniT«d 
I  all  this  out  with  one  undistinguishing  daob 
[of  black:  — 
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Buchanan  is  the  person  naturally  hinted  at 
as  the  author  of  the  contents  of  the  casket, 
having  been  the  first  to  draw  public  attention 
to  them.  But  if  we  suppose  him  morally  capa- 
ble of  such  an  act,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  it  did 
not  come  within  his  intellectual  capacity,  ex- 
tensive as  that  was.  The  little  domesticities 
in  the  letters  would  not  suit  the  majestic  march 
of  his  pen.  In  the  Detection,  ta  which  he 
appended  the  documents^  he  shows  that,  Imd  he 
prepared  these  himself,  he  would  certainly  have 
overdrawn  them.  In  fact,  in  that  philippic  the 
great  scholar  and  poet  shows  that,  although  he 
may  have  known  politics  on  a  large  scale,  he 
was  not  versed  in  the  intricacies  of  the  human 
heart.  Ev^crythingis  with  him  utterly  and  pal- 
bably  vile  and  degrading,  without  any  redeem- 
ing or  mitigating  element. 

Mr.  Burton  had  himself  just  before  said,  in 
a  most  remarkable  passage  :  — 

Suppose  it  to  have  been  settled  in  conclave 
that  such  a  set  of  letters  were  to  be  forjrcd, 
who  was  there  with  the  genius  to  accomplish 
the  feat  ?    Nowhere  else,  perhaps,  has  the  con- 
flict of  the   three  passions,  love,  jealousy,  and 
hatred,  been  so  powerfully  stamped  in  utterance. 
Somewhat  impoverished  though  it  may  be  in 
the  echo  of  a  foreign  medium,  we  have  here  the 
reality  of  that  which  the  masters  of  fiction  have 
tried  in  all  ages,  with  more  or  less  success,  to 
imitate.      They    have    striven    to   strip   greaf 
events  of  broad,  vuljjar,  offensive  qualities,  and 
to  excite  sensations  which  approach  to  sympa- 
thy with  human  imperfections.     And,  indeed, 
these  letters  stir  fVom  their  very  foundation  the 
sensations   which   tragic  genius  endeavours  to 
arouse.    We  cannot,  in  reading  them,  help  a 
touch  of  sympathy,  or  it  may  be  compassion, 
towards  the  gifted  being  driven  in  upon  the  tor- 
rent of  relentless   passions,  even  though   the 
end  to  which  she  drifts  is  the  breaking  of  the 
highest  laws,  human  and  divine.     A  touch  of 
tendtrness   towards  those    illustrious    persons 
who  show  their  participation  in  the  frailty  of  our 
common  nature  by  imperfections  as  transcend- 
ent as  their  capacities,  is  one  of  the  mysterious 
qaalities  of  the  human  heart,  and   here  it  has 
room  for  indulgence.    In  fact  it  is  the  shade 
that  gives  impressivcness  to  the  picture.     With 
all  her  beauty  and  wit,  her  political  ability  and 
her    countless    fascinations,   Mary,   Queen    of 
Scots,  would  not  have  occupied  nearly  the  half 
of  her  present  place  in  the  interest  of  mankind 
had  the  episode  of  Bothwell  not  belonged  to  her 
story. 

These  are  the  kind  of  things  which  we 
confess  that  we  hardly  expected  from  the 
early  parts  of  Mr.  Burton's  book,  highly 
praiseworthy  as  they  are  in  their  own  way. 
6ut  perhaps  the  remarkable  thing  is,  after 
all,  what  we  have  called  the  completeness 
of  his  book.     As  a  rule,  men  who  can  write 


in  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Barton  writes  in 
the  passages  which  we  have  just  been  qaot- 
ing,  do  not  occupy  themselves  with  the  kind 
of  antiquarian  details,  primaeval,  architect- 
ural, legal,  of  any  sort  indeed,  which  take 
up  so  large  a  space  in  his  earlier  voltimes. 
We  suspect  that  this  completeness  has  some 
connexion  with  Mr.  Burton's  position  as  a 
Scottish  historian.     We  do  not  find  it,  we 
do  not  expect  it  in  historians  of  England  or 
France.     We  are  not  sure  that  we  should 
think  it  in   place  if  we  did  find  it.     Yet, 
once  accepting  the  choice  which  Mr.  Bar- 
ton has  made  between  the  two  possible  ways 
of  treating  his  whole  subject,  tney  seem,  m 
his  history,  perfectly  in  place.    Has  not 
this  something  to  do  with  the  peculiar  posi- 
tion of  Scotland  ?    Scotland  —  in  this  re- 
spect like  Ireland,  though  in  most  points  so 
unlike  —  is  not  quite  a  nation,  and  yet  is 
something  more  than  a  province.     A  coun- 
try in  this  sort  of  position  awakens  a  peca- 
liar  sort  of  patriotism,  one  far  more  exten- 
sive and  far  more  susceptible  than  the  pat- 
riotism of  either  nations  or  provinces.     We 
have  no  doubt  that  we  have  sometime  or 
other  quoted   the  remark,  but  it  is  qoite 
worth  quoting  twice,  that  an  Englishman 
never  stops  to  think  that  he  is  not  a  Scotch- 
man, while   the   Scotchman  always  bears 
about  with  him  the  distinct  remembrance 
that  he  is  not  an  Englishman.    Does  not 
this  ever-conscious  feeling  of  nationali^ 
lead  a  man  who  studies  the  history  of  his 
country  at  all  to  study  it  in  a  more  compete 
way,  to  look  at  it  in  aU  its  aspects,  to  make  it 
his  buciness  to  find  out  all  that  he  can 
about    everything    that  concerns  it?     Of 
course  this  may  be  done  under  the  goidance 
of  mere  provincial  prejudice.     But,  if  it  is 
done  in  an  impartial  and  enlightened  way, 
as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Burton,  it  produces 
the  happiest  results.    We  have  tried  Mr. 
Burton  on  the  pointe  on  which  we  should 
naturaUy  try  any  Scottish  writer.     In  the 
matter  of  King  Edward,  we  set  out  <^  him 
as  much  as  we  have  any  right  to  expect ; 
in   the  matter  of  Queen  Mary,  we  hare 
simply  to  read  and  admire.    But  these  are, 
afler  all,  only  two  points  out  of  many. 
The  variety  of  subjects  dealt  with  in  Mr, 
Burton's  book  is  really  amazing.     It  is  an 
odd  change  of  subject  to  pass  from  Queen 
Mary  to   the   Druids.     But  Mr.   Burton's 
remarks  in  his  first  volume  on  the  waj  in 
which  people  use  the  words  Dmid    and 
Druidism  as  a  mere  shelter  for  ignorance, 
arc  ju.^  as  q:ood  in  their  way  as  his  remarks 
on  the  Casket  Letters,  and  they  display  ex- 
actly the  same  power  of  thoroughly  appre- 
ciating evidence : — 
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To  ftll  inquiries  na  to  the  roligion  from 
-whictl  the  inliabituiU  of  >'orl1<  Briuin  wera 
converted  vhen  tliej  bt-camc  Christians,  tlicn 
hat  gcn«rall;r  hccn  an  easy  HUKwcr,  Of  roorse 
it  \rai  from  DniidiBin.  Tlint  term  has  been 
naeil  in  historv  much  in  the  samii  vny  ns  the 
namos  of  gcncml  hut  unilcfinvil  e&ntes  hnvc 
been  used  in  physies  —  to  liriiiji  oat  a  complete 
reinit  withoat  the  truublo  of  inquiry,  li  i» 
thus  tliat  we  haie.  hod  the  theories  of  aatipn- 
thies  and  affinities,  animfll  spirits,  tlie  bcnBorium. 
phlo^ston,  and  (lie  like;  and  thn4  too  have 
been  frequently  employed  sueh  terms  as  clec- 
trie  cntrenls  and  miipnetic  inflncnees. 

It  is  appropriate  Co  all  these  Folventi:  of  dif- 
firnltiea,  wliich  have  passed  enrrent  from  time 
immemorial,  and  arcaecenicd  without  exnmina- 
tion,  that  there  are  no  strut  bonndnrics  to  their 
aphen  of  applieation.  Whenever  the  difBeulty 
arises,  the  solrenl  is  at  hand  vithuul  a  queslion 
whether  its  applieation  has  liinils  uhii-h  hare 
been  pastied.  What  is  said  of  old  ahuuc  the 
Dmids  is  applienbtc  to  the  Celts,  as  distingnish- 
ed  from  the  Germans.  Those  who  hiive  gone 
into  the  eauaee  of  Ilruidi.tm  ndrihute  its  vast 
power  and  mysterious  influenee  to  the  spei'ial 
proneness  of  the  Ccllie  tribes  to  subject  ihem- 
selTcs  to  the  inftuenee  of  some  priesthood,  while 
tho  Ootliic  people  were  shy  of  any  inteTrentinn 
bv  hnmnn  lieingB  iietween  themBelves  end  the 
miehty  deities  they  iiloUzed.  Yet  in  modem 
literature  we  find  Druidi'^ni  applied  to  the 
Gothic  as  readily  an  to  the  Celtic  nations,  and 
that  allhoQi^h  there  are  full  means  of  bein); 
acaoaintcd  with  tho  religion  of  those  nations, 
and  of  knowing  that  it  wnn  somcthinc  entirely 
difieivnt  from  the  system  hroughl  into  shape 
aoder  the  namo  of  Drnidism. 

Moilem  authors,  suei-eediu);  caeh  other,  have 
filled  tip  the  details  of  that  system,  and  made  it 
almoot  M  complete  os  the  Roman  hierarchy. 
We  have  Archdruids  and  simple  Pruids ;  some 
Mt  to  this  kind  of  work,  some  to  tliat.  We  are 
told  of  th>  doctrines  that  they  taught,  and  es- 
pecially what  thev  thought  of  the  iinmortidity 
of  the  soul.  Vfe  are  told  of  their  various 
airanKcmcntfl  fnr  exercising  the  intlncnce  of 
mystory  on  their  dcludeil  followem,  and  for  pre- 
Itrring  in  ]irofuund  secrecy  the  traditions  of 
their  order  and  tho  sources  of  their  influence. 
Tbrir  costume,  their  pomp  and  cereinonies.  are  , 
accnrately  described.  They  were  ton);-liearded  , 
IDCD  elothed  in  white,  aiid  went  forth  with  | 
golden  sickles  to  ent  the  miatletoc  at  the  ap- 
p4»nted  hour  of  doom.  We  have  their  temples  , 
ainonK  as  in  a  tery  distinct  condition,  with  the 
altars  on  whirh  thi^y  otfvrcd  np  baman  sncriti- 
ccs,  and  the  mystic'sijjns  which  thi-y  left  on  the 
rock  ptlliirs  which  of  old  stou<l  in  the  centres  of 
their  sacreil  Kr"»'e».  ' 

After  readinj.'  all  that  is  thus  piled  up  with 
the  solemn  gravity  of  well-founded  knowlertf.'e, 
U  is  positively  asloundini;  to  look  back  and  see 
on  bow  small  and  futile  a  fuimibition  it  all 
nats.  When  we  nre  told  of  the  intereslinK 
mjatcries  that  surround  the  functiona  oF  this 
potent  priesthood,  we  are  led  to  a  real  sonrce 


of  mystery  —  how  to  account  for  the  pervoiBe 
iniienuily  which  framed  such  n  iHisoleBs  system, 
and  for  t^e  mnrvclloub  <Tcdulitj  tiiai  accepted 

In  such  a  book  as  this,  if  wo  point  oat  a 
few  slips,  we  led  sure  that  tba  author  will 
simply  take  them  as  hints  for  its  still  f\ir- 
iher  improvement.  "  We  do  not  know," 
says  Mr.  Burton,  "  in  what  lort  of  tongne 
the  Carthagcniana  [why  this  unusual  spell- 
in[r    7],  the   rivals    of   Rome   herself,   di»- 


heathcn  form  of  John,  shows  that  they 
spoke  something  very  like  Hebrew.  We 
will  not  diapnte  about  Picts,  but  we  are  (iia> 
tinctly  aurprised  at  Mr.  Burton's  givirg  the 
least  ear  to  the  notion  that  they  were  Teu- 
tonic. "  Thursday  is  not  '  liom  Thor,  a 
wore]  which  means  Thunder  and  was  the 
name  of  the  thundsring  god'"  (i.  233). 
Thunder,  Di'irorlceg,  Dtmneniag,  is  from 
Thundfr  ilaelf.  The  form  TAor  is  distinctly 
Ii<candinavian.  Mr.  ISurton's  remarks  in 
vol.  1.  p.  243,  on  the  Northern  Mytliology 
and  its  relation  to  other  mythologies,  re- 
quire correction  by  the  new  light  of  the 
Comparative  school.  It  is  oda  anil  mis- 
leading, though  perhaps  not  absolutely  un- 
true in  words,  to  speak  (iii.  17)  of  "the 
old  code  called  the  Salic  Law  —  which  is 
'  now  supposed  to  have  been  iotended  for 
the  internal  regulation  of  some  part  of 
Germanv."  It  was  not  Charles  the  tUghth 
(iii.  p.  255),  but  Louis  the  Twelfth,  who 
married  Henry  the  Eighth's  sister,  and  the 
Kingof  England  called  himself  tiot"  Duke" 
(iii.  361)  but  "Lord"  of  Ireland.  The 
wars  of  the  Rosea  cannot  be  said  to  have 
kept  the  English  army  at  home  during  the 
rei<!n  of  Jamefl  the  Fourth  (iv.  159),  who 
came  to  the  Crown  in  the  year  after  Boe- 
worth.  We  cannot  make  out  how  the 
Guises  "gave  themselves  out  aa  the  true 
descendants  of  Charleiaagnc,  through  that 
I..othaire,  the  founder  of  Lotbaringla  or 
Lorraine,  whose  race  wu  superseded  on  the 
throne  of  France  by  the  dynasty  of  Hugh 
Capet"  (iv.  247).  The  Wet-t-Frankish 
Karlinga  are  not  descended  from  Lotfaar  but 
from  Charles  the  Bald. 

But  things  like  these  are,  in  a  book  like 
this,  mere  spots  on  the  sun.  In  a  book 
which  contained  nothing  else  they  might  be 
serious.  Our  only  recrcC  is  that  we  hare 
not  space  for  several  more  extracts  from 
various  parti  of  Mr.  Burton's  volumes.  In 
all  the  latter  part  especially,  his  knowledge 
of  human  nature  comes  out  aa  strongly  a* 
hia   power   of  dealing   with  historical  evi- 
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dence.  We  recommend  the  book  to  all 
historical  students,  and  we  shall  look  with 
anxiety  for  the  remaining  volumes. 


From  the  Saturday  Beview. 
THE    DIAHOND    NECKLACE.* 

Historical  criticism,  |as  it  is  now  un- 
derstood, may  almost  be  called  the  creation 
of  the  present  century,  and  in  the  hands  of 
German  writers  it  has  done  wonders  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  injured  characters  and  the 
reversal  of  unrighteous  judgments.    This 
has  perhaps  especially  been  the  case  as  re- 
gards what  were  once  considered,  in  the 
worst  and  most  exclusive  sense,  the  "  dark 
ages,"  but  which  are  now  restored  to  their 
proper  place  in  common  estimation  as  an 
important  stage  in  the  social  and  moral  ed- 
ucation of  modern   Europe.     One  result, 
however,  of  the  discovery  of  this  new  sci- 
ence has  been  to  foster  a  kind  of  monomania 
for  whitewashing  sotled  reputations,  which 
of  course  implies  blackening  a  good  many 
that  were  previously  thought  spotless ;  and 
thus  we  are  gravely  bidden  to  respect  in 
Richard  III.  abright  example  of  the  animus 
patemus  in  an  uncle,  and  in  Henry  VI H.  a 
model  husband,  though  of  somewhat  frigid 
temperament.    Even  in  these  extreme  cases 
there  is  usually,  though  not  always,  some 
force  in  the  appeal  against  the  traditional 
verdict.     Neither  Richard  nor  Henr}-,  for 
inBtancc,  are  so  black  as  they  have  oflen 
been  painted ;  bqt  there  is  still  every  rea- 
son for  believing  that  the  former  murdered 
his  nephews,  and  no  sort  of  doubt  that  the 
latter  divorced  and  decapitated  his  wives 
in   a  way  hardly  consistent  with   a  high 
standard  of  marital  excellence.     On   the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Lewes  has  entirely  failed 
to  convince  us  that    Nero  was    not    the 
"  monster  "  contemporary  historians  repre- 
sent him.     The  battle  is  still  raging  over 
the  grave,  or  rather  the  casket,  of  Mary 
Stuart.    Very    different    is    the    case    of 
Marie- Antoinette  which  is  brought  before 
us  in  these  volumes.     Few  prominent  per- 
sonages in  history  have  been  so  cruelly  and 
80  persistently  assailed,  and  fewer  still  have 
won  so  complete  a  posthumous  triumph. 

Mr.  Vizetelly  has  not  added  much  to  the 
substance  of  what  is  contained  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  Miscellaneous  Es- 
says on  the  too  famous  story  of  the  Diamond 
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Necklace,  but  he  has  jeiven  us  both  the  story 
and  the  evidence  at  full  leujgth  for  the  first 
time,  and,  it  is  fair  to  add,  m  a  very  reada- 
ble form.    Indeed  his  Ule  has  all  the  inter- 
est of  a  romance  which  is  too  strange  not  to 
be  true.    We  could  wish  he  had  been  con- 
tent to  use  Mr.  Carlyle's  materials  without 
being  so  fond,  both  in  the  text  and  the 
headings  of  chapters,  of  imitating  his  style, 
which,  however  striking,  is  —  or  at  least 
was  originally  —  even  in  its  author  an  affec- 
tation, and  in  his  imitators  becomes  simply 
intolerable.    When    Mr.   Vixetelly  allows 
himself  to  write  naturally,  his  English  is 
simple  and  clear  enough ;  and  this  makes 
us  regret  the  more  that  it  should  be  dis- 
figured by  so  many  lapses  into  Carlylese, 
and  by  the  occasional  introduction  of-  such 
(juestionable  grammar  as  "  a  person  who 
hved  in  the  same  house  that  she  did,  and 
whom  she  knew  was  a  native  of  that  place.'* 
These  are  minor  blemishes  in  what  is  really 
a  ffood  book  on  the  whole.    The  most  origi- 
nal portion  of  it  is  the  summing  up  of  tSe 
evidence  at  the  end,  to  which  we  shall  have 
to  refer  again  presently,  and  especially  the 
exhaustive  analysis  and  refutation   of  M. 
Louis  Blanc's  adverse  arvuments.     To  the 
concluding  words  no  reader  will  be  likely 
to  refuse  bis  assent :  —  *'  Time,  that  rights 
all  things,  is  at  last  doing  Marie-AntcHnette 
justice;  and  she  whom  patriotism  accused, 
and  demagogism  condemned,  humanity  [we 
should  rather  have  said  justice]  has  well 
nigh  absolved."    The  actual  story  of  the 
necklace  mav  be  told  in  very  ^bw  words ; 
that  it  should  ever  have  received  the  inter- 
pretation which  darkened  the  last  yean, 
and  was  long  suffered  to  stain  the  memory, 
of  the  unfortunate  Queen,  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  the  critical  state  of  affairs  at  the 
period,  and  the  intense  bitterness  of  party 
spirit.    There  are  none  of  whom  it  may  be 
said,  with  greater  truth,  Dtlicta  majanam 
immerilus  lues^  than  of  Louis  XVL  and  his 
unhappy  consort.    The  following  paaaga 
shows  how  well  the  soil  was  prepared  fir 
the  seeds  of  calumny  so  artffaUy  sown  by  tlie 
real  culprit  in  the  plot,  whose  superlatiTe 
knavery  elevated  her  for  the  time  into  a 
heroine,  and  has  secured  for  the  name  of  an 
unscrupulous  and  abandoned  woman,  who 
knew  no  motive  but  the  grossest  selfishnaa^ 
and  no  aim  but  the  gratification  of  her  aoH 
bition  or  her  lust,  an  historical  connexion 
with  the  outbreak  of  the  IV^eneh  Revoln- 
tion:  — 


From  the  day  she  became  Qoeen,  to  the  verr 
hour  of  her  death,  and  even  after  the  grave  had 
closed  over  her  headless  corse,  the  nnhappj 
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HMie-Antoinetts  wm  fated  to  be  the  victim  of 
calntnuy.  Her  ^athfal  levity  was  magnilicd 
into  natanil  ticc.  Her  moet  innoraiit  Kmnse- 
mrati  were  nmde  the  objects  of  dark  Buspicion. 
Her  IHenilshipi  were  so  maay  crimiDBl  attoch- 
meaU.  From  Marly  lo  Veriaillea,  and  fram 
Vervailles  lo  Marly,  gUnder  punued  her.  It 
penetrated  tbe  groves  of  Trianon,  sod  insinu- 
ftted  that  Mcrec  orgies,  rivalling  those  of  the 
"  PsiC  MIX  certi,"  were  carried  an  in  Ibis  now 
fvronrite  retreat.  Indecent  pamphlets  referring 
to  hw,  written  by  hireling  scribes,  were  circu- 
lated all  over  France.  LibclK  sgainst  her  were 
STen  forged  in  tbe  police  burcan.  Scandalous 
aonn  were  thrown  in  the  "  CEil-de-B<euf,"  al 
the  King's  feet.  Scandalous  libels  were  placed 
under  hia  dinner-napkin.  Couriiers  repeated 
tha  last  foul  epigram,  the  last  lying  report 
afra'Dit  the  Queen,  in  the  royal  aate-chaoibers, 
whiaperad  it  and  chuckled  over  it  even  in  the 
Qnaen'a  presence ;  carried  it  from  Versailles 
or  Marly,  post  haste  to  Paris,  to  the  differenl 
hoitile  talont,  to  the  green-rooms  of  the  theatre 
nod  the  opera,  and  lo  the  ca/ci,  thence  to  be 
diiaeminated  all  over  the  capital,  even  to  the 
hailtii  carried  it  (o  their  country  chftteaux,  and 
lanfhed  over  it  at  their  dinner-tables,  whence 
it  apread  VDotig  their  lenantrj  uid  the  inhabi- 
tanti  of  the  a<tjacent  towns. 

The  Connten  de  la  Motte  was  the  eldest 
dsughter  of  Jacques  de  Saint-Bctoi  de 
Taloii,  an  illegitimate  detcendant  of  Henry 
U.  of  Fr&Dce, "  higH  and  puissaiit  lord  and 
kniglit,''  and  titular  heir  of  manj  broad  do- 
maiiu,  but  in  actual  life  a  beggar,  who,  af- 
ter fix  months'  imprisoQinent  tor  debt,  died 
in  a  ward  of  the  Udtcl  Dieu  at  Paris. 
Jeftnne,  the  future  Countess,  and  her  ; 
younger  sister,  were  turned  out  by  Ihcir  ' 
mother  to  beg  in  the  streets ;  and  it  may 
literall]'  be  said  of  her  that  from  this  tiniH 
to  the  end  of  her  life  her  face  was  her  for-  , 
tune,  being,  according  lo  the  descriplion  . 
ill.  Carlyle  ii  so  fond  of  quoting,  "  not 
beMitiful,  btit  with  a  certain  piouancy," 
The  children  attracted  the  benevolent  no- 
tice of  the  SlarchionesB  de  Boulainvilliers,  , 
wbo  adopted  them,  and  made  theut  inmates 
of  her  own  home.  The  younger  girl  soon  \ 
after  died,  but  Jeanne,  ader  beiug  some 
jean  at  icbool,  was  apprenticed  to  a  man- 
tna-maker  in  Paris ;  and  being  obliged  from 
ill-health  to  throw  up  bcr  engagement,  was 
fubpequently  sent  to  board  in  a  convi-nt,  in  ' 
order  to  place  her  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
Uarquis's  improper  attentions.  Not  loue 
afterwards  she  fell  in  at  Bar-sur-Aube  with 
Count  de  la  Motte,  whom  she  married  afler 
a  ahoTt  flirtation,  iiL-ither  of  tbem  having 
Ufthing  but  their  wits  to  live  upon ;  ana 
to  Buke  the  most  of  thnt  somewhat  preeari- 
ooi  meaiu  of  livelihood,  they  eatablishod 


tliemsclves  on  a  fifth  floor  in  Paris.  Here 
lieiian  her  discreditable  connexion  with  her 
accomplice  and  dupe  in  the  diamond  neck- 
lace affair,  his  Eminence  the  Cardinal  Arch- 
bishop Prince  Louis  de  Rahan  —  or,  as  Mr. 
Carljle  pnfera  more  laconiiially  to  style 
him,  "  Eminence  de  Rohan  "  —  at  this  time 
nearly  fifty  years  of  age.  One  of  the  most 
notieeabic  fiiturea,  we  may  observe, in  this 
strange  story  is  the  light  it  throws  incidcntr 
ally  on  the  almost  incredible  moral  deprav- 
ity of  the  aristocratic,  and  especialljr  tbe 
higher  clerical,  society  of  the  perio<l  in 
France.  The  Countess,  who  was  always 
very  far  frnm  being  "  ashamed  to  beg,"ion- 
triviid  to  gel  a  good  deal  out  of  various 
weaUhv  pot.^ntates  on  the  strength  of  her 
royal  decent  and  her  personal  attractions; 
but  her  chief  almoner  was  the  Cardinal, 
who  was  mnrlly  in  love  with  her,  and  whoae 
k'tters,  of  which  several  hundreda  were 
burnt  just  before  her  apprehension   by  the 

Klici?,  were,  according  to  M.  Beuffnot,  who 
d  lookt'd  oter  tbem,  so  Gltliy  that  no  man 
who  respected  himself  would  choose  to  read 
them  throujjh.  But  even  tbe  Cardinal's 
lavish  generosity  was  insufficiant  lo  keep 
her  exchequer  supplied,  and  accordingly 
slic  hit  u;ion  tbe  ingenious  device  of  at 
iince  enriiliing  herself  and  still  further 
i'aptiv:Lting  iier  lover,  whose  great  amUtiou 
it  was  to  recover  the  good  graces  of  tha 
Court,  bv  moans  of  the  diamond  necklace. 
This  nccklnre,  containiDg  629  rare  dia- 
moLida,  had  been  ordered  ov  Louis  XV.  of 
iht  Caurt  Jewellers,  Bohmer  and  BasseDgc, 
tor  Madame  du  Barn' ;  but  the  King  died 
before  it  was  paid  for,  and  thenceforward 
it  was  a  terrible  incumbrance  to  the  ^ewel- 
lerH,  who  vainly  tried  to  dispose  of  it,  first 
to  Maiie- Antoinette,  and  then  to  various 
European  sovereigiu,  anil  were  meanwhile 
uniilili!  themselves  to  pay  the  debts  con- 
tra,ctLd  for  the  purchase  of  the  diamonds. 
The  Connttas  having  completely  deceived 
Ok  Cardinal,  by  a  series  of  forged  letter*, 
ai  liom  the  Queen  —  the  work  of  one 
Ri^i^iui  de  VUlette,  another  of  her  admirers 
—  inLu  ih<!  belief  that  Alarie- Antoinette  was 
re.'idv  to  take  him  into  favour,  at  lut 
.irr.ingcd  tliu  bold  stroke  of  a  midnight 
iiiL-i'iin/  in  the  gardens  of  Versailles  be- 
twe^'ii  t)i<:  Queen  and  the  Cardinal,  the 
Qiie<-ri  being  personated  on  the  occasion  by 
a  Fdrisian  courtesan,  mademoiselle  d'OIivi, 
<jr  I.i'[[ua7,  who  appears  to  have  been  strik- 
ingly like  h<:r  in  face.  The  next  thing  was 
lo  )"  rsu.ide  the  Cardinal  and  the  jewellers 
that  the  Queen  —  who  had  never  seen  her, 
but  with  whom  she  professed  to  be  on  terms 
of  the  closest  intimacy — wiahed  to  pure  bate 
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tho  necklace  privately,  making  (lie  Oardi- 
Dal  licr  agent  for  the  purpose.  Tliiiy  ea- 
gerlv  caught  the  bait,  and  in  February,  1 785, 
the  Cardinal  having  obtained  tho  necklace 
from  the  jewellers  on  presentinj;  a  forged 
order  signed"  Marie- Antoinette  de  France," 
handed  it  over  M)  the  CnunteBa  for  Her 
Majesty.  Madame  de  la  MoCte  of  course 
lost  no  time  in  disposing  of  the -diamond  for 
hor  own  adTantagc,  and  ihe  <;wellere,  after 
many  vain  attcmplB  to  eitract  payment 
from  her  or  from  the  Cardinal,  at  length 
brought  the  affair  before  the  notice  of  the 
Queen,  and  the  bubble  burst.  On  the  15th 
of  An;zusC,  tfae  ieaat  of  the  At^umption, 
Cardinal  da  Rohan  was  arrested  in  full 
pontificals,  when  preparing  to  celebrate 
mass  in  Ihe  Royal  cliapi^l  at  Versailles,  and 
a  few  daj-8  later  the  Countess  and  her  ac- 
complices -were  also  lodged  in  the  Fastile. 
The  Cardinal  iraa  finally  acquitted,  though 
banished  from  the  precincts  of  the  Court. 
The  Conntess  was  condeomed  to  be  whip- 
ped, branded,  andimprisoned  for  Ufe  ;  bnt  in 
the  foltowirs  yeai-  she  escaped  to  England, 
where  shy  was  killed  at  the  a^e  of  thirty- 
foar,  in  August,  17S1,  by  Talbng  from  a 
window  two  stories  high  from  which  she 
bad  jumped  out  to  avoid  the  bwliffs  who 
had  come  to  seize  her  for  debt;  not  how- 
ever before  she  lad  left  abundant  materials, 
in  her  auiobiography  and  her  lyioa  "  Mc- 
moires  Justiflcatifa,"  to  eustain  for  long 
afterwards  the  odious  and  baseless  calum- 
nies against  the  Queen  whiirh  she  bad  so 
sedulously  propagated  on  her  trial  and 
throughout  her  Bubspquent  career. 

For  the  fate  of  her  husbaud  and  the  other 
minor  characters  in  this  extraordinary 
drama  we  must  refer  our  readers  "     '" 


letelly's  pages,  which  will  well  r 
perusal.     His  aumming  up  of  the  i 


pay  a 


Doth  negative  and  positive,  whicli  excul- 
pates Marie- Antoinette  from  any  complicity 
whatever  with  the  scandalous  intrigue  in 
which  she  was  repr^scniod  a;  bearing  so 
prominent  rt  part,  is  admirable.  One  pas- 
sage we  miis,  extract,  on  the  force  of  the 
negative  at^umcnt.  After  showing  that  the 
Countess  must  have  be«n  able  to  offer  some 
shadow  of  proof  of  her  alleged  intimacy 
with  the  Queen,  if  it  really  existed,  and 
that  through  all  the  revolutionary  period 
some  evidence  agaiatt  the  Queeh  would 
surely    have     been    forthcoming,    he   pro- 

And  yet  not  a  BCintilla  of  eviilcncc,  true  or 
fnltic,  against  iho  Queen  has  come  to  tight.  In 
none  of  tho  memoirs  of  the  time,  written  by 
Uiose  who  had  opportunitiea  of  knowing  some- 


thing of  the  facts,  do  we  find  the  slightest  accn- 
Bnlion  agniniit  the  Queen  with  regard  to  the 
Diamond  Necklace.  No  one  has  staled  that 
she  was  ever  seen  cither  with  the  Necklace  it- 
self or  any  of  the  loose  -diamonds  composing 
part  of  t  n  1 1  o  aena  n  No  one  eonnetied 
w  th  the  Cou  ne  iJier  JJeitenval  nOr  1)«  Lan- 
zan  both  on  tertns  of  lonc  t  int  iraiey  witk, 
and  both  to  some  extent  detractors  of  An 
Qncen  has  stated  that  Madame  de  la  Mone 
was  erer  on  a  seen  nihe  Q  een  s  company, 
but  all  -who  3  a  c  made  11  n  to  )  cr.  lika 
Lacretelle    Bcsonvsl  t  C  n  |,lii. 

I  avB  nta  ed  nrec  s  Iv   I  e      If  bIio  waa 

in  a  most  dndv  ■omm  w  Ih  the  Queen, 

na  she  pr  tended  wn»  s  c  mu  t  have 

servants    her  f  and   t  keeper  of  Little 

Tnanon   for    nstance  u  miel  de  chaiabn, 

Deaclob  who  wi   n  I  c  J         had  penshod  by 


And  if  there  ia  no  evidence,  neither  is  there 
any  assignable  motive  for  the  Queen's  dent- 
ing to  obttun  the  necklace  :  — 

It  was  certainly  not  for  Che  pnrpose  of  wear- 
ing it,  for  no  one -ever  prutcndi^d  to  have  seen  it 
-on  her  person.  It  was  not  with  the  object  of 
sailing  it  piecemeal,  to  slave  off  some  pressieg 
pecuniary  difficulty,  for  tho  Dc  la  Moitei  htd 
the  whole  of  the  proceeds    and  in  none  of  the 

contradictory   BtatemenW   i them   did 

they  ei-er  pretend  tlity  v..--  !  ■  the  dia- 
monds on  the  Queen's  hehnlf.  ::t 
the  Count  made  (o  the  i>'>  .  ■  .  h^ 
Inheritedthediamonda  1:^>  mother;  then 
Ehejr  JBjint  tatement  "nM-.  thej  sold  them 
on  behalf  of  the  Canlinai;  ihcir  final  itatement 
was,  that    they  were  a  present             ■■■■.■,:• 

from   the  Queen,  (ha  naLt-    '<i  i      .    <" >=- 

bouourablo  service  whi.li  .Ii-  i-j  ii^:Llu;lij,ji;!y 
assorts  she  rendered  to  MHrie-Anloinctlc.  Snn; 
posing  the  Queen  to  have  had  some  motiw  iSi 
possessing  the  Ncckla  "e  which  we  can  not  peilfc 
im-te,  wonid  b  have  purchased  it  throa|lL 
snchadouKiful  pair  of  ni^ncies  nf  iheConnttM 
do  la  Motto  and  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan  1 

On  tho  other  hand  there  ia  direct  erideuM 

of  the  Countess  delaWotte  having  henelf 
dtspojed  of  far  the  greater  part  of  the  dia- 
monds ;  while  at  least  seventeen  of  bOF  Owl 
statements  on  her  trrnl  are  rontradicte^ 
either  by  herself  or  lyy  independent  terti- 
mony.  We  car  not  follow  the  aiitbn 
through  his  dctuled  examination  of  Jl- 
Louis  Blanc's  c,,iintci-ii-.serlii>iif,  but  M 
doubt  will  exist  among  those  who  study  the 
evidence  here  presented  to  them  as  to  tb> 
verdict  of  history  on  this  itrange  episode  in 
the  Lfe  of  Marie-Antoinette. 
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be  shut  ont  entirely  from  the  PacifiCf  and 
Great  Britain  would  cease  to  hold  any  pos- 
session whatever  upon  that  ocean ;  but 
British  Columbia  is  not  the  more  likely  to 
Thk  sale  of  Russian  America  to  the  Uni-  pass  such  a  vote  because  of  this  cession. 


THE  SALE  OF  RUSSIAN  AMERICA  TO  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 


ted  States  for  a  sum  of  1,400,0001,  which 
WM  announced  to  the  Senate  by  the  Freni- 
dent  last  week,  is,  we  think,  rather  a  curi- 


She  cannot  be  threatened  from  Sitka,  the 
village  which  serves  as  the  capital  to  Rus- 
sian America,  and  cannot  be   morally   in- 


000  than  an  important  political  event.  The  |  fluenced  by  its  possessors.  Rather  she  is 
territory,  though  very  larpie,  at  largo  as  six  the  less  likely,  because  the  colony  will  feel* 
or  seven  En<ilands,  adds  little  or  nothing  to  '  more  acutely  its  importance  as  a  member 
the  material  resources  of  its  new  propric- '  of  the  Canadian  system,  and  will  obtain 
tors.  It  produces  no  revenue,  and  it  is  very  i  better  terms,  more  encrjrctic  assistance, 
imKkely  that,  even  in  American  hands,  it '  that  is,  towards  the  establishment  of  the 
OTer  will  produce  any.  It  may  possess,  |  work  it  most  desires  —  a  practicable  road 
probably  does  possess,  valuable  mines,  but ,  across  the  continent  from  the  Pacific  to  the 
the  climate  is  too  cold  for  colonization,  and  '  St.  Lawrence.  Without  British  Columbia 
without  colonization  the  mines,  even  if  |  the  new  possession  is  so  useless,  and  may  be 
worked  by  criminals  under  sentence  of  so  expensive,  that  we  do  not  wonder  the 
penal  servitude,  can  never  be  of  cpnsidera-  |  Senate  hesitates  to  ratify  Mr.  Johnson's 
ue  valne.    It  has  a  trade,  we  believe,  with    Treaty. 

San  Francisco  in  ice,  but  an  ice  trade,  like        Still  the  event  is  a  curious  one.    It   is 
a  trade  in  diamonds  or  pearls,  is  a   mere  i  very  unusual,  quite  unprecedented  as  far  as 
trade  in  luxuries,  and  serves  no  commercial ;  we  know,  for  liussia  to  part  voluntarily  with 
purpose  except  to  enrich  a   very   few   in- '  territory  of  any  kind.     Her  idea  hitherto 
dividuals.     Fur-bearing  animals  exist,  but  i  has  been  supposed  to  be  to  *'  conquer  the 
they  are  few,  and  the  climate  is  so  severe    world,"  that  is,  to  possess  herself  gradually 
that  the  whole  territory  has  been  leased  to  !  of  every  territory  which  did  not  cost  too 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  the   greatest  j  much  either  in  battle  or  in  cash.     This  ces- 
ftir  dealers  in  the  world,  for  a  moderate  sum, "  sion  shows  that  her  rulers  do  not    apply 
and  when  their  last  lease  expired,  they  were  |  this  theory  to  America ;  that  they  recognize 
not  anxious  to  renew  it.     It  is  not  probable  j  the  right  of  the  Washington  Cabinet  to  ob- 
that  the  revenue  from  all  sources  will  t*ver  i  tain,   if  it  can,   the  whole  of  the  North 
he  equal  to  the  maintenance  of  one  consid- 1  American   continent.     It  tfhows  also    that 
erabfe    military    post.     The    inhabitants, ,  they  are  very  willing  to  make  friends   of 
>gain,  are  few,  about  75,000,  more  or  less,  j  the  Americans,  whether  with  a  view  to  mari- 
•ad  of  those  few  the  majority  are   Esqui-  \  time  assistance,  as  some  people  believe,  or  to 
■aux,  who  are  a  burden  rather  than  an  ad- 1  other  forms  of  aid,  is  uncertain,  but  certain- 
vantage,  while  the  remainder  are  Russians, '  ly  with  some  possibly  half  developed  view, 
^io  will  probably  return  to  their  own  cnun-  I  The  mere  right  of  entering  American  ports 
^'  and  half^astes  of  little  more  valne  than    might,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  val- 
*"•  Esquimaux.    Nor  has  the  ceded  terri-  '  uable  to  the  fleet  which  Russia  usually  main- 
•^^  any  special  advantage  of  geographical  |  tains  in  Chinese  waters,  and  she  has  designs 
JPj^Uon.     The  compiler  of  the  telegraphic  '  in  China  which  the  power  in  po^se^sion  of 
rj^'^^n  announcing  the  President's  message  '  San  Francisco  might  greatly  facilitate.  We 
^  *h«  Senate,  does  indeed  say  that  the  ces-    are  apt  to  fonret,  that  considerable  as  the 
j^?'*    blocks  up  British  Columbia;  but   he  '  distance  may  be,   California  looks  straight 
^  '^ht  as  well  say  the  cession  of  Argyleshire   across  the  water  to  Japan  and  Shanghai. 
^^^'^Id  block  up  Liverpool.     British  Colum-  '  Some  such  view  must,  it  is  clear,  have  been 
.^^  »ias  as  many  outlets  to  the  sea  as  it  ever  ,  in  her  ruler's  mind,  for  her  American  terri- 
,2?»'»   *^©  only  district  which  is  even  app.ir- '  tory  is  not  a  burden,  and  the  sum  offered 
-   ^'^^r  affected  being  divided  by  a  broad  |  by   the    Washington     Government    is    no 


^**  nel  from  the  Aleutian  Islands.     Van-   temptation.     Russian  finances  are  not,  we 
''^<r*s  Island,  by  far  our  most   valuable   believe,  very  flourishing,  but  still  a  million 
u^"*^ssion  on  the  coast,  is  miles   away   to  ;  is  far  too  small  a  sum  to  be  a  serious  induce- 
^onth.     No  doubt,  if  British  Columbia  '  ment.     She  could  have   obtained   it   from 
itself  first  independent  and  then   a  ■  Amsterdam  by  a  telegram,  and  not  on  very 
of  the   Ameri<^an    Union,    the   conse-  |  harsh  terms.     Then  the  American  (iovem- 
might  be  much  more  serious.     The  j  ment  must  have  taken  considerable  trouble 
lian  Confederation,  and  the  territory  '  al)out  this  cession,  and  have  taken  it  very 
^le  Hudson's  Bay  Company  would  then  |  secretly.    Correspondence  must  have  passed 
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for  some  time  between  Mr.  Cassius  Clay 
and  Mr.  Seward,  and  that  correspondence 
has  been  very  assiduously  kept  secret. 
These  things  denote  intention,  and  as  Rus- 
sian America  is  in  itself  of  no  value,  the  in- 
tention must  be  to  obtain  any  portion  of  the 
North  American  continent  wnich  may,  at 
the  moment,  be  obtainable,  uader  the  idea 
that  it  will,  when  the  remainder  has  been 
secured,  fall  into  its  proper  place.  That  is 
not  very  pleasant  for  Englishmen,  who  re- 
member that  they  are  second  among  Ameri- 
can proprietors  in  wealth  and  importance, 
and  in  mere  area    the    very    first.     It   is 


great  direct  importance,  it  may  by  increas- 
ing the  American  desire  to  annex  Canada, 
and  diminishing  the  Canadian  relactsmce 
to  be  annexed,  proye  ultimately  of  some 
moment.  Still,  even  then,  England  has  no 
plea  or  reason  for  interference  or  remon- 
strance. Russia  has  a  right  to  sell  nninbahit- 
ed  wildernesses  if  she  lixes,  and  America  to 
buy  them  without  giving  us  any  umfaragei ' 
and  we  have  long  since  disclaimed  the  ri^ 
to  dictate  to  Canada  as  to  her  future  pdicT. 
So  long  as  she  claims  our  aid,  we  shaiu  fiut 
for  her  as  for  any  other  guaranteed  ally; 
but  if  she  chooses  to  vote  nerself  indepea- 


not  nice  to  know  that  your  neighbour,  the  I  dent,  she  has  only  to  communicate  that 
landed  millionaire,  intends  some  time  or  |  resolution  in  constitutional  and  coorteoas 
other  to  have  your  farms,  because  it  suggests  |  form.     We  shall,  we  fear,  one  day  repeat 


that  he  may  be  tempted  at  some  convenient 
moment  to  try  to  make  you  part  with  them. 
The  mere  desij^n  does  not  greatly  help  him 
towards  his  end,  but  it  does  not  tend  to 
prolong  amity,  or  to  smooth  away  the  inevi- 
table occasions  of  quarrel.  The  possession 
of  Russian  America  does  not  constitute  a 
new  inducement  for  the  Union  to  conquer 
Canada,  but  it  does  offer  a  new  inducement 
to  Americans  to  tempt  Canada  into  annexa- 
tion. To  bo  masters  of  a  Continent  is  a 
very  taking  ambition,  and,  with  Canada  in 
the  Union,  and  Russian  America  purchased, 
the  Americans  would  be  masters  of  a  Con- 
tinent, direct  masters  from  the  Rio  Grande 
to  the  Pole,  and  indirect  masters  from  the 
Isthmus  to  the  Straits  of  Kamschatka. 
We  can  easily  imagine  that  the   purchase 


that  this  decision,  which  is,  we  beheve,  ea- 
dorscd  by  all  statesmen  of  all  parties,  was 
not  formally  included  in  the  new  Act  of 
Confederation,  but  the  danger  of  that  omis- 
sion is  not  increased  by  the  Amerioan  ac- 
ceptance or  rejection  of  the  soyereignty  of 
a  few  more  square  miles  of  ice-bound  mlli, 
or  a  few  thousands  more  of  Indian  hanten, 
and  half  caste  dealers  in  fur. 


From  Th«  Eeonoadil; 
GANO  LABOUR  IN  THE  FEN  COUNTET. 


There  is,   perhaps,  no  fact  in  Eng^ 

politics  more  important  or  less  generallj 

may  increase  the  hankering,  just  as  the  pur-   understood,  than    the    existence    of  dacp 


cha'^e  of  an  out-lying-farm  by  a  ^eat  proprie- 
tor increases  his  hankering  to  join  it  on  to  the 
body  of  his  estate.  And  we  can  imas^ine, 
too,  that  the  possession  may  diminish  Cana- 
dian reluctance  to  enter  the  Union.  Men 
are  greatly  moved  by  their  ima^^inations, 
and  to  be  part  proprietors  of  a  Continent,  to 
feel  themselves  seated  for  ever  on  two  great 
oceans,  finally  beyond  the  reach  or  possibil- 
ity of  attack,  or  menace,  or  intrigue,  is  a 
prospect  which  would  move  any  men,  which 
would  speedily  move  men  wno,  like  the 
Canadians  and  Americans,  have  been 
trained  by  circumstances  to  connect  the 
ideas  of  bigness  and  of  ^andeur.  To  live 
under  the  idea  that  a  neighbouring  State  of 


chasms  or  rifls  in  our  social  civiliBatioB. 
People  comprehend  in  a  vague  way  that  wt 
have  among  us  classes  with  *'  very  little  edih 
cation ,**  or  classes  with  none  at  all,  bat  they 
seldom  realise  to  themselves  what  thatmeans^ 
or  remember  how  very  many  Eofflish  people 
grow  up  to  manhood  and  womaiuuxid  with— 
out  any    civilisation   at  alL     London  % 
perfectly  startled  by  the  revelations  of 
amateur  casual,  hardly  believed  the 
ments  in  the  Blue  Book  about  tramps, 
will,  we  doubt,  at  heart  suspect  the  gentl^^ 
men  who  have  just  reported  on  gang labo^^ 
in  Lincolnshire  and  the  Eastern  countieiy 
unconscious  exaggeration.    The  evidence  i 
this  last  case,  however,  is  unosoally 


almost  irresistible  power  intends  to  annex  j  plete,  complete  enough  to  demonstrate 


you  in  the  end,  is  very  trying  to  politicians, 
as  the  people  of  Belgium  know,  and  many 
among  them  may  be  tempted,  like  many 
amon^  Belgians,  to  end  the  irritation  by 
joining  that  State,  instead  of  waiting  in 
suspicious  preparation  until  the  junction  is 
effected  without  their  consent. 

WhilCi  therefore,  the  cession  is  not  of  any 


yond  all  cavil  the  existence  among  ns 
many  thousands  of  persons  as  ondTiased 
the    natives  of    newly-discoTered    i  ~ 
The  reporters  employed  by  the  Home 
to  inquire  into  the  effects  of  the  system 
gang  labour  commonly  employed  in  theF< 
country,  report,  on  testimony  almost 
mous,  facts  which  may  be  uns 
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In  the  manhy  districts  of  Lincolnshire,  Hun- 
tingdon, ana  the  Eastern  counties,  some 
seyen    thousand   children    are    employed, 
chiefly  in  weeding,  on  a  system  but  little 
differing  from  pnedial  slavery.    Idle  labour- 
en,  or  labourers  of  indifferent  character, 
collect  gangs  of  children  of  all  ages  from 
among  the  cottages,  paying  the  parents  so 
much  a  week  for  each,  and  hire  their  ganrrs 
out  to  neighbouring  farmers.     The  children 
are  marched  in  the  morning  to  their  work 
often  six  miles  off,  compelled  to  toil  for  ten 
honn  under  fear  of  oaths  and  blows,  and 
tlten  marched  back  in  the  dusk,  tired  to  the 
point  of  utter  exhaustion.     Girls   are  em- 
l^oyed  as  well  as  boys,  all  ages  are  welcome, 
and  no  attempt  is  made  at  any  separation  of 
the  sexes.     The  gang  masters  are  very  sel- 
dom decent  persons,  and  find  the  trouble  of 
exacting  sufficient  work  quite  as  much  as 
they  can  manage,  and  leave  the  children 
when  the  work  is  done  to  their  own  inclina- 
tions and  devices.    Wholly  uneducated,  ac- 1 
cuftomed  to  cottages  where  all  a<;es  and  both 
■exes   are   huddled  together  like  animals, 
compelled  when  in  the  fields  to  do  every- 
thing in  public,  the  children  never  acquire 
the  most  rudimentary  sense  of  decency.     It 
is  not  so  much   that  they  become  immoral 
as  that  they  do  not  know  what  morals  are. 
They  are  beneath  the  morals.     They  are 
neyer  permitted  to  rise  out   of  the  rtape 
of  life,  m  which  obscenity  seems  amusing, 
chastity  unnatural,   delicacy  a  useless  en- 
cambrance.     Forced  into  incessant  compan- 
lopsliip  with  the  opposite  lex,  wearied  with 
^'s  60  severe   that  it  kills  the  girls  and 
hardens  the  boys  into  gipsies,  witn  no  ex- 
^'nal  restraint,  and  no  idea  that  restraint 
■  *I«jBfiil,  both  sexes  slide  altoj^ether  out  of 
Civilisation  —  bathe  together,  sleep  tojreth- 
^  huddled  in  barns  to  avoid  the  toil  of 
^IkiDp  home,  and  vie  with  each  other  in 
®«*ic  »nity  of  phrase  and  gesture.  So  utterly 
^*ded  do  they  become,  that  even  labour- 
^ 'nured  to  cottages  with  one  room  toearh 
laiuiiy,  coarse  of  s|)eech,  and  callous  of  feol- 
"Sf»  are  revolted  by  their  behaviour,  and  re- 
fi  M   ^^  allow  their  daughters  to  enter  the 
^?r*  ^Xcept  when  compelled  by  actual  want. 
^"^Hves  the  gang  masters  back  on  a  still 
^?^^ ©based  class  —  girls  who  have  early 
^n^iir  characters,  women  who  never  had 
|ij\  ^'^aracters  to  lose,  the  most  ruffianly  or 
J-  ^*at  educated  of  the  village  lads,  to  whom, 
^|j^  ^^eral  witnesses  testify,  the  license  of 
^  S^tigB  is  the  real  attraction.     The  evil, 
Qjj  *.?^^**»  intensifies  itself  until  it  is  proved 
U^^  **^  testimony  of  dozens  of  clergymen,  sui> 
JZ/^^^y*  and  decent  labourers,  that  the  intro- 
^*on  of  gang  labour  in  any  village  extin- 


guishes morality.  Or,  to  put  it  more  accu- 
rately, it  prevents  a  generation,  which  would, 
under  any  circumstances,  be  coarsely  bred, 
from  even  acquiring  that  faint  tincture  of  ci- 
vilisation which  secures,  if  not  refinement,  at 
least  external  decency ;  if  not  chastity,  at 
least  some  regulation  on  the  intercourse  of 
the  sexes.  They  become  savages  without 
that  unconsciousness  of  hiw  which  in  savages 
has  been  so  oflen  mistaken  for  innocence, 
with  just  so  much  consciousness  as  to  feel 
delight  in  insulting  all  more  decent  than 
themselves.  Persons  by  no  means  over- 
refined  themselves  declared  to  the  Commis- 
sioners that  the  gangs  were  public  nuisan- 
ces, sources  as  well  as  centres  of  pollution, 
so  bad  that  they  made  the  public  roads  im- 
passable ;  and  even  the  farmers  who  benefit 
by  the  labour,  admit  and  deplore  the  moral 
consequences  of  the  system.  Nevertheless, 
it  has  a  tendency  to  extend.  The  gangs  ofi'er 
a  supply  of  very  cheap  and  very  obedient 
labour ;  the  cottagers  in  many  villages  are 
so  wretchedly  off  that  an  addition  of  6d.  or 
8d.  a  day  to  their  wages  is  im-sistibly  at- 
tractive, and  the  tone  of  manners,  if  not  of 
morals,  is  still  in  many  districts  wretchedly 
low.  The  clergymen  who  give  evidence  ail 
report  that  the  children  employed  in  the 
gangs  are  worse  than  ordinary  cottagers,  but 
they  almost  all  admit  and  lament  the  fash- 
ion in  which  they  are  brought  up,  and  which 
renders  civilisation  almost  impossible.  Even 
mothers  who  gave  evidence  against  the  sys- 
tem, say  they  yield  to  it  for  the  sake  of  the 
money  it  brings,  and  the  only  defence  is 
characteristic  of  a  general  lowness  of  moral 
tone.  This  is,  that  the  viciousness  of  the 
gangs  is  not  the  result  of  gang  labour,  but 
only  a  very  patent  exhibition  of  the  universal 
coarseness  and  depravity  of  the  agricultural 
poor.  Then  the  system  enables  such  land 
owners  who  own  whole  parishes  to  pull  down 
most  of  their  cottages,  and  thus  relieve  them- 
selves in  great  measure  of  poor  rates,  a  de- 
vice whicli  has  only  become  useless  since  the 
passing  of  Mr.  Charles  Viliiers' Union  Char- 
geability  Act. 

It  is,  of  course,  easy  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
particular  cause  of  demoralisation.  The 
pra<'tice  of  forming  children  into  gangs  only 
exten<l8  over  a  few  districts,  and  those  who 
])rofit  by  it  would  themselves  be  glad  to  see 
the  employment  of  girls  in  gangs  prohibited 
by  law.  hut  the  root  of  the  evil  will  not, 
we  greatly  fe.ir,  be  touched  until  acrricultu- 
ral  cottages  are  better  built,  and  education 
has  become  much  more  universal.  No  two 
villages  are  nuite  alike ;  but,  in  what  is 
called  a  bad  village,  the  civilisation  is  usually 
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very  thin  indeed.  Lord  Leicester,  in  a  speech 
quoted  with  great  approval  by  the  Com- 
missioners, admitted  that  even  on  his  own 
well-managed  estate,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  compel  the  cottagers  to  abstain  from 
taking  lodgers,  or  they  will  overcrowd  them 
until  neither  decency  nor  comfort  are  in  any 
way  possible  ;  and  in  "  open  "  parishes,  this 
crowding  is  sometimes  carried  to  such  an 
extent  that  two  families  occupy  one  room. 
It  is  only  by  the  building  of  cottages -on  a 
great  scale  that  this  can  be  prevented  ;  and 
cottage  building  is,  unfortunately,  not  re- 
munerative, and  will  not  be  until  some  cause 
like  emigration  has  forced  on  a  general  rise 
in  agricultural  wages.  Till  then,  however 
we  may  legislate,  large  numbers  of  agricul- 
tural labourers  will,  we  fear,  remain  in  a 
condition  very  little  above  that  of  the  peas- 
antry in  Turkey  or  Bengal,  with  moral 
senses  blunted  by  circumstances,  no  time  for 
education,  and  very  little  inclination  to  find 
pleasure  in  anji-hing  higher  than  animal 
enjoyment. 


From  the  Daily  Advert!  ler. 
THE    3IAGN0LIA. 

If  Dr.  T.  W.  Parsons  had  nursed  his  lit- 
erary reputation  as  many  a  writer  of  in- 
ferior merit  has  done,  his  estimation  as  a 
poet  by  the  multitude  would  be,  to-day, 
what  it  is  by  the  disi-riminating  few  —  sec- 
ond to  none  in  America.  Ilis  poems  hither- 
to printed  consist  chiefly  of  the  first  half 
(seventeen  cantos)  of  Dante*s  Inferno  trans- 
lated into  Enj'lish  verse,  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  original  [)iQces,  some  of  which  have 
been  c(jllected  at  the  instigation,  or  by  the 
care,  of  friends,  and  some  of  which  are  still 
to  be  sought  in  newspapers  and  magazines. 

Twenty-two  poems  by  Dr.  Parsons  have 
been  collected  and  privately  printed  in  a 
handsome  (juarto,  of  forty-eight  pages,  called 
The  Magnolia.*  At  the  top  of  the  first 
cover  is  the  date,  18G6  ;  at  the  bottom,  the 
name  of  the  poet ;  in  the  centre,  a  repre- 
sentation in  gold,  exquisitely  designed,  of 
the  magnolia  flower  amidst  its  outlined 
leaves.  Th(^  poems  are  curious  neither  in 
theme  nor  expression.  In  them,  our  com- 
mon, and  therefore  deepest  feelings  are 
clothed  in  natural  language  and  illustrated 
by  apt  and  obvious  images.  Dr.  Parsons 
does  not  write  with  that  conscious   knowl- 

*  Tlie.  Magnolia.    T.  W.  Parsons.    Cambridge, 
Massacliusettti.    1866.    4to,  pp.  tji6. 


edge  of  literature  which  tempts  one  to 
avoid  a  natural  metaphor  because  it  has 
been  used  before.  His  studies  have  purified 
his  taste,  not  lumbered  his  memory,  there- 
fore he  comes  to  a  conmion  subject  with  sim- 
plicity and  directness,  as  if  he  were  the  first 
to  treat  it.  If  the  thought  is  familiar  it 
seems  fresh  by  its  fitness ;  if  the  simile  is 
new  it  seems  familiar  by  its  truth.  It  would 
be  hard  to  name  another  writer  so  little 
conscious  of  his  art. 

Of  these  pieces,  with  the  exception  per- 
haps of  four,  the  theme  is  the  purest  of  hu- 
man sentiments,  friendship.  With  a  warm, 
confident  hand,  he  p rasps  his  friend's  band 
at  parting ;  he  sends  him  manly  words  across 
tht;  sea ;  the  gifts  of  game  and  wine  are 
made  to  praise  only  the  giver ;  his  worship 
of  women  never  degenerates  into  rbaudlin 
protestations  of  indecent  passion,  but  enno- 
bles the  worshipper  and  glorifies  the  divini- 
ty. Exquisite  are  the  wreaths'  he  has  laid 
on  the  bier  of  childhood,  beauty,  genius  and 
heroism.  In  the  '*  Epitaph  on  a  Child  "  he 
writes :  — 

''  And  when  we  garnered  in  the  earth. 
The  foison  that  was  oars. 
We  felt  that  burial  was  but  birth 
To  spirits,  as  to  flowers." 

It  was  he  who  wrote  of  Mary  Booth  in 
stanzas  worthy  of  a  place  in  Grey's  Ele- 
gy •  — 

"  Know  that  her  spirit  to  her  body  lent 

Such  swectuess,  grace,  as  only  goodness  can ; 
That  even  her  dust,  and  this  her  inonnment, 
Have  yet  a  spell  to  stay  one  lonely  man,  ^ 


(( 


Lonely  through  life,  but  looking  for  the  day 
When  what  is  mortal  of  himself  shall  sleep; 
When  human  passion  shall  have  passed  away. 
And  love  no  longer  be  a  thing  to  weep." 


It  was  he  who  caught  in  that  '*  Dii]ge  for 
one  who  felj  in  battle,"  the  very  spirit  of 
Moschu's  — 

Begin,  ye  pastoral  muses,  the  lament. 

And  nightingales  and  swallows  whom  he  loved, 

when  he  wrote  — 

"  Koom  for  the  soldier !  lay  him  in  the  clover ; 

FIc  loved  the  fields,  and  they  shall  be  his  cover; 

Make  his  mound  with  hers  who  called  him  oooe 
licr  lover ; 

Where  the  rain  may  rain  upon  it, 
Where  the  sun  may  shine  upon  it, 
Where  the  lamb  hath  lain  upon  it. 
And  the  bee  will  dine  upon  it." 


THE    HAQHOLU. 


Id  "  The  Scolptor"*  Faneral,"  Dr.  Par- 
tons  celebrate*  i^eoiuB  and  frieDi)«hip  in  this 


"  O  Death  t  tboa 'teacher  trne  and  rough  1 

Fnll  oft  I  ftar  that  we  have  erred. 
And  have  not  lored  enough  ; 
Bat,  O  je  friends  '.  ihis  side  of  Acheron, 

Who  elinB  to  me  to.daj, 
I  ihall  not  know  my  love  till  je  aro  gone 

And  lam  grnj! 

Fair  women  with  vonr  Inring  ejex,  | 

Old  men  thai  once  my  footslcpa  led, 


8ne<t  children,  —  mnch  ai  all  I  priia ; 
Unlit  the  Bacred  duet  of  death  be  ahed 
Upon  each  dear  and  venerable  head, 
I  cannot  love  yon  as  I  love  (ho  dead  1  " 

It  is  underBtood  that  Dr.  Paraons's  version 

of  the  whole  of  the  "  Inferno  "  will  appear 

in  May.     In  him   are   combined  senaibility 

and  reserve ;  a  certain  penaivc    sweetneM 

subtle 

rhich  seem  to  fit  him  singu- 
larly for  the  task  of  tran^tiog  Daitt«. 


The  Rntsian  PuUiihrrt'  CimJar,  the  Kaisi- 
nuiy  Viatiiik,  or  Ooot  I»uUigeiicfT,  has,  In  one 
of  ita  nnmhcrs  for  1 8GG,  a  ciiriuuii  tublo  of  the 
nninber  of  volumes  publi^-hed  at  different  places 
in  Kns'ia  in  the  itnrs  1SG3  and  1864.  The 
Itnnd  totalis  l,fi52  volumi-a  in  1863,  and  1,S36 
Tolnmea  in  tlie  fullowiiu;  yeur.  Tlie  nnmlicr 
of  places  of  pnblication  was  forty  one  in  the 
Bnl  year,  be).'>»nin)t  ^''h  St-  I'vtei-sburg,  and 
eniUtig  with  Kiokbla,  tbe  Iradinc  town  on  the 
CfaiDcae  fifontior  ;  nnd  fiirly-six  in  tlic  second  ; 
and  in  that  year  wc  regret  to  aay  Kinkhia,  which 
onlypablishvdone  volume  in  186.%  apjiwirB  to 
have  emitled  nothint;.  St.  PcU'rsburg  is  the 
greit  literary  centre,  fumiitliing  9S1  and  1,097 

ivolamea  in  the  successive  ycuis ;  Moacow  fol- 
lowi,  with  <53  in   the  fir»t  yci.t,  and  4.11;  —  a 
dnreue  —  in  the  second  ;  Odi'asii,  Kiev,  Khar- 
^ov>  Tifiis,  &c.  follow  nt  very  rcajcclful  dis- 
'■nctaj  and  the  remuning  tuwns  —  IrhutKk, 
^'■nJihan,  Arrhangel.  &c.,  —  figan  in  eeneral 
'"■  two  or  three  worka  rc*i)eclivrly ;  but,  ns  the 
tiblp  i,  landed  an  tbe  liaL''  pnb'libhcil  in  the 
^"■iAnuig   Vifitnil:  itself,  it   may  pprliably   be 
V'*.*'»«c  that  its  own  omission*  in  n'coiilin^ 
^*'''    oppearance  may  he  ilie  ori^rin  of  ilic  ap- 
fi"^*nr  ;uiDcit*  of  provindsl  piililicolion*.     ht. 
*'etco(|,|,rj,  if,  aa  we  le.irn  fnun  siiiitlier  article, 
bI*    place  of  pulilicniion  of  no  kxs  l1i]m  143 
STp^'iiials;  Mosrow,  of  31  ;  while  the  rest  of 
JrL''-»iipire  famishes  IS8,  miinvof  wbich  are, 
fc?     i^^*""'  *'''''^'''  ''f  '"^"'  inlcl licence  ilcscribcil 
jt5"*J  Kniikn'iiy  Vietrnii.-  iia  mi-n-  wuate  paper. 
••S?     ^t.  PctenHiar,:  periodical*  areof  avciy 
.^ —  -1 . —    1  tiuni  ™rpai''in)j 


in  iu  qnartely  isue.    It  is  ia 

^^^^^  pcrii^dicals  that  nearly  every 
tiling  o^^^^K nil'  ill  Russisn  literature  makes 
^^^^  and  a  translated  selection 
articles  wuuld  form  the 
cine  the  mind  of  modem 
„  I  public.  To  pay  it  ever)- 
alletitiun  would  be  onlv  to  rutnm  llio  comph- 
ment  it  pavs  to  ns.  We  ob-^crvo  that  in  tbe 
essayK  of  the  Kusaian  critic  Dtushcain,  which 
are  row  beinc  rcprioted  in  a  collected  form, 
like  thoBO  of  Jeffrey  and  Macaulay,  the  fifth 
volume  eontnics  anieles  on  Currtr  Bell's 
'  Villeiie,'  on  Thackeray's  'Newtomes.'  un 
Wilkie  ColKns'a  '  No  Name,'  oo  Lawrence's 
'  Barren  Honour,'  on  Trollnpc's  *  Orlcy  Farm,' 
on  George  Kliol's  '  Romola.'  on  Dr.  Russell, 
the  Timrf  Corrcapondent,  and  a  host  of  other 
aulijects  of  Enclish  interest.  It  would  snrcly 
he  of  some  interest  to  know  what  "the  lion 
lUinkaofua." 


We  have  to  thank  Mesara.  Bill  and  Daldy 


cditi 


of 


Uj_.— ^^nt  character, 
a^T^E  rglish  perioilical  in  cj 
^*      matter  in  a  munthl 


id  fun 


iliing 


iniher  than  any 


Do-  of  fiyhl-m.  LonKfcl- 
low'a  Kvnw/elhir  and  Tal'et  of  a  Wa^tidt  Im, 
ui.d  Goldsmith's  Poetical  I  fonts,  with  an  in- 
troducloi7  esaay,  by  Mr.  Kdmnnd  Forslcr 
liianctmnl.  Tlie  Ibnr  volumes  are  admirably 
ffax  up,  and  the  illustrations  are  by  Rirhcl  Fos- 
ter, Alwolcm,  Harrison,  Weir,  Gillwrl,  Teniiicl, 
and  others.  I'hu  only  complaint  we  have  to 
make  is  that  tbe  church  at  pu^e  121  of  the 
Whit'  />"  re  ippcars  without  a  chan^'C  at  page 
13  of  the  Wa^niiU  Ihb,  but  fur  all  that  the 
book*  are  exquisite.  —  Sptctalor. 
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A  child's  trade  in  bethnal  obeen. 


A  CHILD'S  TRADE  IN  BETHNAL  GREEN. 

LnoiFER-BoxES  !  —  the  name  saits  well 
With  the  stench,  and  the  glare,  afad  grime  of 

Hell! 
Thirty  a  halfpenny  —  no  great  waste, 
As  the  small  manafacturers^m/  their  own  paste. 
Sach  a  child  I  took  on  my  knee, 
Her  life  of  labour  began  at  three  I 
The  sad  and  sickly  pallid  child, 
Poor  little  woman,  meek  and  miid. 
Her  mother  said,  encouragement  giving, 
Since  she  was  three  had  earn'd  a  living. 
Her  Mother,  the  decent  Englishwoman, 
Shall  we  hope  or  fear  that  her  heart  is  haman  ? 
Her  Father,  hard-working  Englishman, 
Who  could  grudge  him  his  pipe  and  can  ? 
O  God !  for  Parents  what  a  doom, 
That  infant  the  rent  of  their  wretched  room 
Toiling  to  earn,  and  an  early  tomb  I 
Never  an  hour  of  holiday 
Hath  it  known,  nor  the  sense  of  the  word  *'  to 

play." 
Paste  and  shavings,  paper  and  paste, 
Hundreds  of  boxes  made  in  haste  — 
Lucifer-Boxes  !  —  the  name  fits  well 
With  the  lurid  glare  and  the  grin  of  Hell, 
For  the  Devil  looked  on,  and  inly  laughed 
To  be  beaten  by  Man  his  own  black  craft. 
Talk  of  machinery  and  its  pranks, 
Boilers  and  pistons,  wheels  and  cranks. 
Ail  ingenious,  but  here  is  seen 
A  wonderful  God-mado  live  machine. 
Examine  each  artery,  nerve,  and  vein, 
Valves  of  the  heart,  and  folds  of  brain, 
Stomach  for  food,  for  breath  the  lung, 
Look  at  the  eye,  and  ear.  and  tongue, 
And  all,  of  which  medical  students  read 
For  months  and  years,  yet  scarce  succeed 
In  remembering  half  their  names  or  uses  — 
Filaments,  tissues,  cells,  and  juices. 
And  what  each  part  to  the  whole  conduces. 
This  is  the  thing  that  ever  in  haste 
Makes  Lucifer- Boxes,  finding  the  paste, 
Its  life  one  dull  unvarying  round 
Of  Lucifer-Boxes  — one  hates  the  sound. 
Never  those  lustreless  eyes  have  seen. 
Though  she  lives  in  a  place  called  Bethnal 

Green, 
Meadow  or  bee,  or  flow'r  or  tree; 
What  are  they,  little  machine,  to  thee  ? 
Hundreds  like  thee  have  died  ere  seven. 
And  gone,  as  the  clergy  say,  to  Heaven  ; 
And  One,  indeed,  who  could  witness  bear. 
Hath  said  of  such  is  the  Kingdom  there. 
Sevan's  too  old  —  wilt  be  alive, 
Poor  little  toiler,  to  date  from  five  ? 
Lamb  or  filly,  kitten  or  kid, 
Whioh  of  them  leads  such  a  life  forbid  ? 
Ijeveret,  rabbit,  tiger,  calf, 
When  young  can  play,  if  they  do  not  laugh. 
Better  be  cubs  of  wolves  or  foxes, 
Than  babes  worked  up  into  Lucifer-Boxes  ; 


Better  an  animal  tame  or  wild. 
Better  be  aught  than  sach  a  child  1 
Methinks  t'were  a  change  for  that  sad  elf 
To  make  a  case  that  would  bold  herself ; 
Though  if  that  be  found  at  the  parish  cost. 
Of  coarse  the  trouble  and  time  were  lost. 
Then  a  scantling  of  wood,  some  nails  as  well, 
Alas,  how  little  will  form  her  shell  1 
The  father  and  mother  may  well  lament, 
As  they  follow  that  box,  for  the  payer  of  rent ; 
And  with  a  groan,  it  may  be  conftait 
The  Lucifer-Boxmaker  earn'd  her  rest. 


—  Spectator. 


W,  D. 


SOCIETY    IN    JAPAN. 


All  lustres  fade,  all  types  decay. 

That  Time  has  strength  to  touch  or  tarnish ; 
Japan  itself  receives  to-day 

A  novel  kind  of  varnish. 
All  Asia  moves ;  in  far  Thibet 

A  fear  of  change  perturbs  the  Lama ; 
You'll  hear  the  railway  whistle  yet 

Arousing  Yokohama  1 


Methinks  it  were  a  theme  for  song, 

This  spread  of  European  knowledge ; 
Gasometers  adorn  Hong  Kong, 

Calcutta  keeps  a  college. 
Pale  ale  and  cavendish  maintain 

Our  hold  among  the  opium  smokers ; 
Through  Java  jangles  run  the  train, 

With  Dutchmen  for  the  stokers. 


The  East  is  doomed  —  Romance  is  dead. 

Or  surely  on  the  point  of  dying ; 
The  travellers'  books  our  boyno<^  read 

Would  now  be  reckoned  lying. 
Our  young  illusions  vanish  fast ; 

They're  obsolete  —  effete  —  archaic ; 
The  hour  has  come  that  sees,  at  last, 

The  Orient  prosaic ! 


The  East  is  dying  ;  live  the  East ! 

With  hope  we  watch  its  transformation  ; 
Our  European  Lfe  at  least 

Is  better  than  stagnation. 
The  cycles  of  Cathay  are  run  ;      , 

Begins  the  new,  the  nobler  movement  — 
I'm  half  ashamed  of  making  fan 

Of  Japanese  improvement ! 
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FIRST    WORDS.  —  NEW    ENGLAND.  —  8PRINQ. 


From  Chrifitlan  Soioety :  a  new  monthly  Magazine. 
FIRST   WORDS. 

With  almond  blossoms  on  our  infant  head  ; 

Claiming  an  insrant  manhood  for  our  own  ; 

Youthful,  yet  ripe ;  not  alien,  though  un- 
known, 
We  leap  to  life  as  these  fibst  words  are  read. 


Oar  task  shall  be,  as  months  and  seasons  roU, 
To  set  to  words  what  airs  of  Heaven  we 

may ; 
To  utter  thoughts  that  help  to  work  and 

And  stir  the  holier  currents  of  the  soul : 


At  mom  or  eve  when  Christians  daily  seek 
Self-inquisition,  from  the  world  apart, 
To  be  unto  their  hearts  a  very  heart ; 

And  shed  a  Sabbath  rest  o'er  all  their  week 


To  watch  their   mutual  converse  each  with 

each  ; 
Their   social  mirth ;    theh*  fellowship  of 

pain  ; 
Their  great  world-pilgrimage,  its  loss  and 

gain* 
Its  golden  times  for  silence,  act,  and  speech. 


To  all  things  honest  we  bring  sympathy  ; 

Defining  only  as  God's  love  defines ; 

And,  gathering  fruit  but  from  the  ancient 
vines, 
New  forms  of  culture  judge  with  charity. 


Thus  come  we,  ofiering  genial  Christian 
hands  — 

Offering  the  costly  best  of  heart  and  brain  ; 

Trusting  our  grasp  shall  be  returned  again, 
Ajid  soul  to  soul  he  knit  in  subtlest  bands. 


Thus,  youngest  of  the  heralds,  we  proclaim 
Our  terms  of  conflict  in  the  friendly  strife 
With  other  heralds  of  the  spotless  life. 

Of  the  white  banner,  and  the  older  name. 


We  pitch,  beside  our  virgin  flag  unfurled, 
One  other  tent  for  souls  upon  the  march ; 
We  paint  upon  their  clouds  another  arch  ; 

And  knit  with  one  more  chain  the  Christian 
world. 


yfs  trost  to  flourish  long  amongst  the  rest ; 

We  trust  our  shadow  evermore  shall  grow  : 
Beiall  what  may,  it  is  enough  to  know 

fFkqr  inll  be  greatest  who  shall  serve  the  best ! 


SONNET—  SPEING. 

Now' slowly  rounding  on  its  axle  old 
The  brown  world  turns  its  face  unto  the 
spring, 
A  balmy  freshness  fills  the  dewy  mould 
Of  furrowed  fields ;  white  clouds  with  folded 
wing 
Best  on  the  sea.    Along  the  quiet  beach 
Through   branches  dropped  with   bnds   of 
freshest  green 
The  streamlet  trickles  down  the  rocky  reech 
On  whose  blue  calm  the   floating  gull  a 
'■  seen; 
Inland  the  rook  calls  clamorous  for  laia ; 
The  peasant,  plough  in  hand,  plods  whistling 

on 
Behind  his  puffing  horses,  till  the  sun 
Casting  blue  mountain  shadows,  nears  the  main. 
Then  from  the  dusky  twilight  upland  soon 
The  nightingale  salutes  the  cloudy  moon. 
—  Dublin  University  Magasane. 


NEW    ENGLAND. 


BT   R.   0.  WATERSTOK. 


Herb,  —  where  the  East  unbars  the  Gates  of 

Day, 
Love,  Liberty  and  Law,  hold  genial  sway ; 
While  Patriote  see,  with  honest  joy  and  pride. 
The  Schoolhouse  and  the  Church,  stand  side  by 

side! 

Here,  —  Poetry  has  swept  her  golden  lyre; 
Here,  —  Eloquence  has  broathcd,  — in  words  of 

fire; 
Here,  —  Ileaven-bom  Worth  a  favored  home 

has  found ; 
And  Valorous  Deeds  made  consecrated  ground  1 

Here,  —  Adams, —  Quincy, —  Otis, —  Han- 
cock stood. 

Defying  danger,  for  their  Country's  good ; 

Bravely  they  spoke,  in  fortune's  darkest  honr, 

And  kingdoms  shook  before  their  words  of 
power ! 

Where  through  the  Past  was  there  snblimer 

fame. 
Than  that  connected  with  the  Pilgrims'  name  ? 
What  could  a  People  have,  or  wish  for,  more. 
Than  the  Immortal  Rock  on  Plymouth  shore  f 


Swift,  —  may  each  hallowed  influence  ezpaad, 
In  eycr-widening  Circles,  o'er  the  land  ; 
TiU  that  fine  Seed  of  Life,  the  "  Mayflower 

brought, 
Sows  the  yast  Continent  with  Noble  Tbonghft  t 


I* 
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From  the  Quarterly  Review. 

NacMehien  iiber  Leben  und  Schriften  des 
Hemn  Geheimrathes  Dr,  Karl  Ernst  v, 
Baevy  mUgetheitt  von  ihm  aelhst.  Verbf- 
JentHckt  bei  Gelegenheit  seines  FUnfiUgjdh- 
rigen  Doctor-Jubildums  am  29.  August, 
1864,  von  der  Ritterschafl  Esthlanda  (a 
Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Dr. 
Charles  Ernst  von  Baer,  contributed  by 
himielf.  Published  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Jubilee  of  his  Doctorate  on  the  29  th  of  Au- 
gust,  1864,  by  the  *  RitUrschafi  *  ofEatho- 
nui).  St  Petersburg.  1865.  (For  pri- 
▼ate  circulation  only.) 

Whkn  a  skilled  man  sets  about  learning 
for  himself  the  working  of  any  engine  or 
piece  of  mechanism,  he  begins  by  taking  it 
to  pieces  and  then  tries  to  put  it  to- 
gether again.  The  first  step  is  generally 
easy  enough,  but  it  tesuihes  little.  It  is,  in 
fact,  only  preliminary  to  the  second,  which 
is  at  the  same  time  far  more  diiticult  and  in- 
finitely more  instructive.  The  taking  to 
pieces  of  that  puzzling  mechanism,  the  ani- 
mal body,  was  begun  long  ago,  in  very  early 
times,  and  has  at  the  present  day  arrived 
ai  so  near  an  approach  to  perfection,  that 
weak  fihint-hearted  men  are  sometimes'heard 
to  complain  that  in  anatomy  there  is  very 
little  room  left  for  discovery.  In  most  am- 
mak  all  the  parts  have  been  unriveted,  all 
the  joints  loosened,  and  all  the  pieces,  even 
to  the  tiniest  bits,  carefully  sorted,  out,  so 
that  everything  seems  ready  for  the  higher 
task  of  synthesis  to  begin.  The  putting  to- 
gether, however,  of  an  animal  is  a  work  the 
very  beginning  of  which  is  far  above  our 
might,  far  above  the  might  of  all  the  king's 
laboratories  and  all  the  king's  men.  So  far 
are  we  from  being  able  to  construct  an  ani- 
mal, that  we  cannot  put  together  even  the 
simplest  vital  pieces ;  the  vt^ry  nails  which 
bind  the  plainest  work  of  life  are  to  us  as 
yet  magic  nails,  not  to  be  had  from  any 
manufactory.  Nay,  the  case  is  even  worse. 
A  common  engine  may  be  stopped  from  its 
work  without  damage,  and  when  it  has  been 
stopped  all  the  parts  remain  as  they  were, 
except  just  so  far  as  that  they  were  moving 
and  are  now  at  rest :  the  liy- wheel  is  the 
■ame  body  whether  it  b«  revolving  or 
whether  it  be  still.  With  the  vital  ma- 
chine it  is  otherwise :  it  can  be  stopped 
only  at  the  cost  of  being  s(X)iIt ;  with  it,  ar- 
ret^ means  confusion  and  obliteration.  That 
which  the  anatomist  laid  before  us  as  the 
machinery  of  life  is,  to  a  very  great  extent, 
Dot  the  original  mechanism,  but,  looked  at 
from  a  ch^oical  point  of  view,  only  a  group 


of  secondary  post-mortem  arrangements.  A 
corpse  is  not  an  engine  at  rest  —  it  is  a  ruin. 
To  put  together  into  a  working  whole  the 
bits  of  machinery  of  which  the  anaiomist 
and  the  physiologist  tell  us,  is  as  hopeless  a 
task  as  that  of  piecing  together  into  an  act- 
ing engine  the  fragments  of  an  exploded 
boiler. 

But  that  which  we  cannot  do  ourselves,  is 
being  continually  done  for  us  all  the  world 
over.  Every  moment  an  animal  is  bom. 
Every  moment  the  entrance  of  a  new  young 
life  upon  the  globe  proclaims  that  the  task 
of  building  up  a  living  frame  has  once  riiore 
been  accomplished.  Mature  is  constantly  in 
travail ;  for  ever,  in  things  great  and  small, 
teaching  those  who  care  to  listen,  how  an 
animal  is  put  together;  for  ever  pointing 
out  with  her  finger,  to  those  who  care  to  see, 
the  ways  in  which  an  almo>t  formless  and 
structureless  egg  is,  little  by  little,  changed 
and  moulded  and  worked  up  into  the  intri- 
cate and  perplexing  system  of  a  grown-np 
being. 

Of  course  for  a  long  time  mankind  did 
not  care  to  see,  though  threat  men  like  Haiw 
vey  had  glimpses  of  the  process.  For  a 
while,  at  an  epoch  when  inquiry  into  other 
matters  was  nfe,  men's  eyes,  as  rejzards  this, 
were  blinded  by  a  plausible  untruth.  They 
were  told  that  the  infant  animal  was,  even 
in  its  earliest  stages,  an  invisible  miniature 
of  the  future  adult,  carefully  and  neatly 
folded  up  in  the  body  of  its  parenL  Growth 
was  said  to  be  an  unfolding  and  a  getting 
bigger  —  a  mere  amplification.  The  prog- 
n>8s  of  an  animal  from  the  egg  onwards 
was  thought  to  be  like  that  of  the  lion's 
head  on  the  screen  of  a  child's  magic- 
lantern,  which,  appearing  at  first  as  a 
tiny  thing  not  bigger  than  a  shilling,  and 
yet  with  all  its  parts  perfect,  gradually 
swells  out  into  a  life-size  picture.  The  be- 
numbing infiuence  which  such  an  idea,  po- 
tent because  so  seemingly  natural,  would  ex- 
ercise upon  all  inquiry,  is  evident.  If  it 
were  true,  the  formation  of  an  animal  would 
be  so  perfect  a  mystery  as  to  seem  no  mvs- 
tery  at  all.  To  Uaspar  F.  Wolfi^,  a  propfaet 
unknown  and  unhonoured  save  among  a  few 
biologists,  is  due  the  credit  of  having  demol- 
ished this  false  theory,  and  of  having  shown 
that  growth  is  the  putting  on  of  forms  and 
parts  —  that,  in  the  making  of  an  animal, 
Natu  re  first  lays  down  a  rough  sketch,  and 
then  fills  in  the  details  as  the  mass  enlarges 
in  size,  llie  path  which  he  thus  opened  up 
has  since  been  trodden  by  many  inquirers, 
the  results  of  whose  labours  have  served  to 
justify  the  idea  which  he  nursed,  that  in  the 
history  of  development  are  to  be  found  i).'* 
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rery  essentials  of  biology,  and  that  all  other 
8Cu<liei,  anatomical  and  the  like,  are,  com- 
pared with  it,  hardly  more  than  a  mere 
scratching  of  the  surface.  Among  WolflTs 
successors,  the  chief  place  may  fairly  be  given 
to  the  man  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  and  who,  though  the  greater 
part  of  his  work  was  finished  while  many 
of  our  present  distin^ished  Naturalists  were 
at  school,  and  though  his  name  seems  to  be- 
long almost  to  a  past  generation,  is  still  en- 
joying an  old  age  full  of  honour  and  good 
report,  and  fragrant  with  the  satisfaction  of 
fruitful  wellHspent  days. 

It  may  seem  somewhat  out  of  place  to 
dwell  on  the  life  and  doings  of  one  who  is 
still  amongst  us ;  but  we  have,  so  to  speak, 
his  own  authority  for  it.  On  the  29tb  of 
August,  1864,  he  celebrated  the  jubilee  of 
his  Doctorate,  on  which  occasion  the  Rit- 
terschafl  —  or,  as  we  should  say,  the  county 
families  —  of  his  native  province  presented 
him  with  a  splendidly  printed  and  elegantly 
bound  copy  of  an  autobiography  and  list  of 
published  works,  which  he  had  prepared  at 
their  request  It  is  from  this  quaintly  writ- 
ten and  interesting  volume  that  we  have 
gathered  the  following  incidents  of  his  life, 
and  we  very  much  regret  that,  owing  to  its 
having  been  printed  for  private  circulation 
only,  tne  general  public  are  not  invited  to  the 
perusal  of  the  work  :  for,  besides  being  pleas- 
ant reading,  it  contains  many  valuable  dis- 
cussions and  wise  sayings  on  the  principles 
of  education,  the  position  of  science  and 
scientific  men,  and  topics  of  a  like  nature. 

Karl  Ernst  von  Baer  was  born  at  the  fam- 
ily estate  of  Piep,  in  Esthland  (Esthonia), 
on  the  28th  of  February,  1792,  and  is  a 
striking  instance  that  the  offspring  of  cous- 
ins are  not  necessarily  degenerate  in  body 
or  mind.  While  still  an  infant  he  was  adopt- 
ed by  an  uncle  and  aunt,  who  were  child- 
less, and  was  carried  away  to  live  with  them 
at  Lassila,  in  Wierland.  The  uncle,  a  dry 
pedantic  trifier,  an  agriculturist,  amateur 
glazier,  and  family  shoemaker,  thought  that 
the  best  way  of  educating  his  adopted  son 
was  to  let  him  run  about  as  mu^'h  as  he 
pleased.  It  was  not  till  he  was  nearly  eight 
years  of  age,  that  Baer  was  brought  back  to 
his  father's  house  to  begin  to  learn  his  let- 
ters. But  neither  he  nor  his  father  had  any 
reason  to  regret  such  a  prolonged  period  of 
freedom.  "  I  count  it,"  says  he,  **  amon^r  the 
happiest  circumstances  of  my  life  that  I  was 
not  too  early  troubled  with  lessons.  By  the 
time  I  lefb  my  uncle  I  had  so  far  grown  in 
mind  that  I  was  heartily  ashamed  of  being 
unable  to  read,  and  most  eager  to  learn." 
Instead  of  trudging  unwillingly  to  school,  so 


vigorously  did  he  set  to  work,  that  in  about 
three  weeks  he  could  read  in  the  ordinary 
way  with  ease,  and  in  a  few  more  he  had 
gained  the  unusual  accomplishment  of  read- 
ing a  book  held  upside  down  before  him 
without  trouble.  Within  three  years 
we  find  him  studying  Latin,  Mathematics, 
History,  Greograohy,  and  French,  under  the 
guidance  of  a  tutor  of  solid  worUi,  inth  a 
mathematical  turn  of  mind,  who,  however, 
was  soon  succeeded  by  a  man  of  a  different 
stamp,  a  dilettanti,  with  a  leaning  towards 
poetical  literature  and  the  naturau  sciences. 

The  world  in  general,  and  men  of  science 
in  particular,  speak  lightly  of  dilettanti,  and 
oflen  count  them  as  worse  than  useless.  But 
they  have  at  least  this  merit,  that  they  are 
frequently  the  means  of  starting  true  men 
on  their  proper  career.  They  act,  as  it  were, 
the  part  of  matches  or  tapers ;  they  them- 
selves are  of  no  use  for  illumination,  and  yet 
serve  to  light  up  many  a  brilliant  bunp.  So 
was  with  it  Herr  Glanstrom.  He  himself  has 
vanished  leaving  no  visible  work  behind; 
but  it  was  through  him  that  the  young  Baer 
was  led  into  his  own  true  path  of  biological 
science. 

Medicine,  however,  was  the  first  pur- 
suit of  the  future  anatomist,  and  accordinfl- 
ly  afler  a  sojourn  of  three  years  in  the  High 
School  of  Reval,  where  the  irregular  devel- 
opment of  home  culture  was  clipped  and 
trained  into  a  more  orderly  and  orthodox 
growth,  he  entered  the  University  of  Dorpat 
as  a  medical  student.  This  university,  now 
one  of  the  most  famous  in  Europe,  was  at 
that  time  in  a  condition  the  like  of  which 
could  hardly  be  found  at  the  present  day,  at 
least  in  Germany.  The  medical  and  scien- 
tific chairs  especially  were  very  inadequate- 
ly filled.  Parrot,  the  Professor  of  Physics, 
took  Chemistry  also,  and  taught  next  to 
nothing.  Ledebour,  who  held  the  chair  of 
Natural  History,  and  who  was  supposed  to 
lecture  on  Zoology,  Botany,  Mineralogy,  and 
Geology,  was  competent  in  the  second  onlj 
of  these  subjects.  Burdach,  it  is  true,  called 
forth  among  the  students  a  temporarr  en- 
thusiasm  by  his  ingenious  and  doctrtnaire 
lectures  on  Physiology;  but  the  chair  of 
Anatomy,  that  keystone  of  every  medical 
school,  was  occupied  by  Chichoius,  an  eccen- 
tric character,  animal  curioxum,  who  in  the 
daytime  shut  his  shutters  and  lived  by  candle- 
lio^ht,  and  who  taught  his  students  to  classi^ 
all  animals  into  the  wholly  fluid  and  the  semi- 
fluid. The  Professor  of  Medicine  was  a  good 
practitioner,  but  no  teacher ;  while  Surgery 
was  wholly  wanting.  Where  there  was  not  ig* 
norance  there  was  pedantry,  and  in  moft 
chairs  learning  was  reckoned  as  knowledge* 
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One  professor  lectured  one  day  on  the  necessi- 
ty of  medica*  students  being  masters  of  Greek, 
because  Hippocrates  was  a  master  of  medi- 
cine, and  the  next  day  bade  his  pupils  learn 
Arabic,  in  order  that  they  might  read  Rha- 
zes  and  Avicenna  in  the  original  There 
was  no  physical  or  chemical  lacboratory,  no 
physiolojrical  institute,  there  were  none  of 
those  truly  royal  roads  to  the  learning  of 
physical  science,  which  are  now  to  be  found 
everywhere  in  Germany.  The  university 
was  too  new  to  have  become  well  trained  in 
the  old  ways,  and  the  Directors  had  too  lit- 
tle conrage  and  perhaps  too  little  knowledge 
to  throw  themselves  heartily  into  the  new 
ways.  Here  for  some  three  years  young 
Baer  studied,  amid  no  little  doubt  and  be- 
wilderment, making  real  progress  in  Bota- 
ny, but  achieving  scarcely  anything  worth 
the  name  of  knowledge  in  anything  else.  No 
wonder  that  on  concluding  his  studies,  afler 
a  short  episode  of  practical  life  at  Riga  dur- 
ixig  an  epidemic  of  fever,  he  took  his  degree 
with  the  uncomfortable  conviction  that, 
though  now  a  Doctor  Mfdicince  in  name,  he 
was  as  yet  wholly  unfit  to  enter  upon  the 
duties  of  an  actual  healer.  Dorpat,  however, 
could  serve  him  no  longer ;  he  must  go  else- 
where. He  wanted  to  learn  anatomy  — 
that  which  Cichorius  could  never  teach  him. 
He  wanted  especially  to  study  practical 
medicine.  Some  diseases  he  had  seen  at 
Dorpat,  as  also  various  kinds  of  treatment ; 
but  the  cases  to  which  his  attention  had 
been  called  by  the  professor  were  for  the 
most  part  curious  rather  than  common,  and 
the  treatment  was  indiscriminate  and  unac- 
countable. He  wanted  to  learn  something 
of  the  real  science  of  medicine,  to  be  taught 
some  general  rules  which  he  might  always 
carry  with  him,  to  modify  and  apply  as  oc- 
CMion  demanded.  He  felt  that  ne  had  not 
got  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter  —  indeed, 
was  beginning  to  ask  if  there  were  a  bottom 
at  all.  Had  any  patient  at  this  time  asked 
him  to  recommend  a  doctor,  he  would  have 
been  inclined  to  answer,  "  Choose  any  one 
yoQ  ple>a8e,  provided  it  is  not  myself." 

'  About  this  time  several  great  physicians 
and  surgeons  were  making  Vienna  famoas 
as  a  school  for  practical  medicine  and  sur- 
geiT.  So  Baer  went  to  Vienna,  excited 
with  the  expectation  of  really  learning  the 
art  he  had  chosen,  and  firmly  determined  to 
keep  down  all  those  botanical  fancies  and 
longings  which  at  times  sorely  tempted  him 
aatray,  until  this,  the  chief  business,  was 
accomplished.  He  threw  himself  with  zeal 
into  aU  the  courses  of  lectures.  In  surgery 
he  attended  the  genial  Rust.  Unhappily 
at  tfait  time  Rust's  custom  was  to  pay  atten- 


tion to  great  operations  only,  and  to  neglect 
all  minor  matters.  Cases  which  a  practi- 
tioner mi^ht  see  once  or  twice  in  a  lifetime 
were  dwelt  upon  with  a  loving  fulness,  while 
the  smaller  ills  and  hurts,  the  cure  of  which 
makes  up  the  life  of  a  country  surgeon, 
were  passed  over  as  unworthy  of  notice. 
But  it  was  just  the  cure  of  these  lesser 
things  that  Baer  had  come  so  far  to  learn. 
So,  not  without  groaning,  he  turned  to  the 
great  Hildenbrand,  who  had  just  made 
himself  famous  by  his  work  on  fever.  Here, 
at  least,  said  he,  I  shall  find  what  I  seek. 
But  alas !  Hildenbrand  was  that  year  busily 
engaged  in  carrying  out  what  is  called  the 
expectant  method,  which  means  that  the 
doctor  shuts  the  patient's  mouth  to  all 
medicines  and  opens  his  own  eyes  to  see 
what  Nature  will  send  in  the  way  of  result. 
It  is  a  method  very  much  in  vogue  among 
the  poor  and  those  who  dislike  a  doctor. 
Hildenbrand  was  about  to  write  a  work  on 
catarrh,  and  so  he  was  filling  his  wards  with 
picked  cases  and  studying  the  "  natural  " 
history  of  the  malady,  trying  to  find  out 
what  it  was  like  when  not  disturbed  by 
medicines.  It  was  hardly  worth  while, 
thought  Baer,  to  have  come  all  the  way  to 
Vienna,  and  to  struggle  daily  in  the  crowd 
of  students  that  followed  the  professor,  like 
a  comet's  tail,  in  order  to  hear  liquorice 
and  barley-water  prescribed  for  a  common 
cold.  Hardly  more  satisfactory  was  the 
clinique  of  the  distinguished  Kern,  whose 
energies  were,  for  the  time  being,  wholly 
devoted  to  a  war  of  extermination  against 
bandages  and  plasters ;  or  of  Boer,  who 
was  daily  declaiming  against  a  meddle- 
some midwifery.  In  short,  all  these  great 
lights  seemed  to  Baer  to  be  very  busy  in 
turning  on  the  dark  shade,  to  be  enthusiastic 
in  nothing  save  in  the  great  art  of  folding 
the  hands.  The  men  of  Vienna  were  no 
better  than  the  men  of  Dorpat,  perhaps  in 
some  sense  worse,  for  more  was  expected  of 
them. 

Stunned  and  bewildered  by  the  discovery 
that  he  had  come  out  so  far  to  see  a  shadow, 
in  despair  at  ever  becoming  an  adept  in 
the  medical  art,  or  rather  at  ever  finding 
out  what  was  that  medical  art  in  which  he 
wished  to  become  an  adept,  he  wandered 
one  day,  as  the  winter  session  was  closing 
and  the  early  summer  was  coming  on,  on  a 
walking  excursion  with  a  friend  to  a  hill  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  city.  Coming 
there  suddenly  upon  an  Alpine  flora,  most 
of  whose  members  were  new  to  him,  all  his 
old  natural  history  longings  came  back. 
For  a  while  he  was  at  home  and  happy,  and 
the  descent  back  to  the  city  seemed  to  be 
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a  return  to  prison.  The  visit  was  frequently- 
renewed  ;  and  each  time  he  breathed  the 
fresh  mountain  air  and  gathered  a  hidden 
flower,  the  medical  art  and  the  expectant 
method  seemed  more  and  more  hopeless, 
and  the  call  to  a  life  of  pure  science  more 
and  more  clear.  Botany  alone,  however, 
did  not  offer  much  chance  of  a  livelihood, 
nor  was  it  enough,  by  itself,  to  satisfy  his 
mind.  Zoology  looked  more  likely ;  above 
all,  there  floated  before  him  visions  of  a 
certain  Comparative  Anatomy,  of  which  he 
was  as  yet  wholly  ignorant,  but  which 
seemed  to  be  full  of  golden  though  uncer- 
tain promise.  So  he  took  up  his  scrip  and 
his  staff,  shook  off  from  his  feet  the  dust  of 
the  hospitals  and  the  expectant  method,  and 
started  to  walk  througn  Grcrmany,  hoping 
somewhere  to  find  some  one  who  would 
teach  him  this  unknown  science.  Whilst 
on  his  journey  a  trifling  incident  determined 
his  career.  Stopping  one  day  at  a  little  inn 
neieir  Salzburg,  and  being  requested  to  write 
somethinir  in  the  visitors'  book  he  simply 
expressed  in  a  few  lines  his  regret  at  not 
having  met  Dr.  Hoppe,  a  well-known 
botanist  residing  near,  to  whom  he  wished 
to  submit  some  botanical  difficulties.  A 
few  days  afler,  while  still  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood, he  was  met  in  the  street  by  two 
m§n,  one  old,  the  other  young,  who  stopped 
him  and  asked  if  he  were  Dr.  Bacr.  The 
elder  was  Hoppe,  the  younger  Martins, 
since  well  known  for  his  works  on  palms. 
"Where  can  I  learn  Comparative  Anato- 
my ?  "  cried  Baer.  "  Go  to  Dcillinger,  in 
Wurtzburg,"  said  they ;  **  we  will  give  you  an 
introduction."  The  interview  in  the  street 
lasted  only  five  minutes,  but  it  was  long 
enough :  Baer  went  straight  to  Wurtzburg, 
and  the  course  of  his  life  was  decided. 

Diillinger  received  him  with  open  arms, 
took  him  into  his  study,  gave  him  a  leech, 
showed  him  how  to  dissect  it,  and  set  him  to 
-work  at  once.  Day  by  day  Baer  sat  in  the 
worthy  old  man's  study,  carefully  working 
away  at  his  dissection,  receiving  from  time 
to  time  words  of  advice  and  solutions  of 
bis  difficulties.  When  he  had  finished  the 
leech,  another  animal  was  brought  out  for 
examination,  and  then  afterwards  some 
other,  and  for  each  one  DoUinger  knew  ex- 
actly what  to  tell  him,  helping  him  also 
with  monographs  and  volumes  of  plates. 
In  less  than  three  weeks  Baer  felt  that  he 
had  got  into  the  right  path.  Here  was  no 
confusion,  but  instead  of  it  increasing  clear- 
ness. Every  night  he  went  to  bed  with 
the  strange  new  sensation,  that  he  had  made 
progress  uurin^  the  day.  The  clouds  that 
gathered  in  Vienna  gradually  rolled  back 


a^ain.  He  kept  steadily  working  on  with 
widening  light  during  the  whole  of  the  win- 
ter. Very  strongly  did  he  feel  the  benefi- 
cial influence  of  confining  himself  to  one 
line  of  study.  Previously  he  had  striven, 
afler  the  fashion  of  students,  to  drive  half-a- 
dozen  courses  of  lectures  abreast,  and  had, 
as  usual,  found  the  reins  very  apt  to  get 
entangled.  Now  one  subject  only  occu- 
pied his  thoughts,  and  his  mind  began  to 
ran^  about  m  it  with  a  freedom  and  a 
spring  unknown  to  him  before.  In  the 
summer.  Christian  Pander  came  to  Wiirtx- 
burg  and  began  with  Dollinger  those  re- 
searches on  the  development  of -the  chick 
in  the  egg,  to  which  Baer  was  destined  after- 
wards to  add  so  much.  At  this  time,  how- 
ever, Baer  merely  looked  on.  He  could  not 
afford  to  give  up  the  whole  of  his  time  to 
the  inquiry,  and  he  soon  found  that  aoihing 
less  than  that  would  suffice  to  give  him  a 
real  share  in  the  work.  Very  pleaaant, 
nevertheless,  was  it  for  him  to  hear  from 
his  friends  how  matters  were  ^ing  on  —  to 
receive  week  by  week,  at  their  social  meet- 
ings in  Nees  von  Esen beck's  country  houae' 
at  Sickershausen,  reports  of  the  progrcei 
that  had  been  made,  of  the  difiiculties  that 
had  been  cleared  up,  to  learn  how  tbii 
strange  problem  of  the  making  of  a  bird  had 
become  clearer  in  this  point  or  in  that. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  summer  he  re- 
ceived from  Burdach,  who  had  remored  to 
Konigsberg,  an  invitation  to  become  Fhia- 
ector  of  Anatomy  at  that  XJnivenity. 
He  accepted  the  invitation,  chiefly  because 
it  oflerea  to  him  the  opportunity  ^clingine 
for  a  year  or  two  longer  to  the  skirto  or 
science.  Great  as  was  his  love  for  anatomy, 
the  chance  of  its  e>er  affording  him  a  live- 
lihood seemed  dismally  small;  nractice 
loomed  before  him,  as  that  to  which  lie  most 
at  last,  in  all  probability,  come,  howerer 
long  he  might  defer  the  fatal  time.  After 
spending  a  winter  in  Berlin,  running  about 
busily  from  hospital  to  hospital,  and  from 
lecture  to  lecture,  in  order  that  he  mighty 
if  possible,  make  himself  master  of  the  ex- 
pectant method,  and  so  be  prepared  for  the 
worst,  he  entered  upon  his  duties  at  Konigs- 
berg at  the  close  of  the  Easter  of  1B17. 

Here  he  remained,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  months  spent  at  St  Petersburg,  until 
the  year  1834.  It  was  here,  therefore,  tfaiat 
the  prime  of  his  life  was  spent,  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  scientific  work  accom- 
plished. Happily  he  was  never  called  upon 
to  be  paid  for  practising  the  expeotaat 
method  on  others,  and  he  nad  the  mingled 
satisfaction  of  looking  back  on  his  days  at 
Vienna  as  for  the  most  part  wasted*    1a 
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1810  he  was  made  Frofessor  of  Zoology  and 
Director  of  the  Zoolo^cal  Museum ;  and 
bis  aalary,  to^rether  witb  oUier  emoluments 
wbich  gradually  flowed  in,  saved  him  from 
the  neceasity  of  turning  to  other  duties  in 
oirder  to  earn  his  bread,  and  left  him  free 
to  follow  the  bent  of  his  mind.  The  out- 
ward life  of  a  man  devoted  to  science,  if 
he  have  the  good  fortune,  rare  enoueh  in 
this  country,  of  being  able  to  give  hunself 
np  wholly  to  study,  and  be  not  cruelly 
dragged  away  from  his  pursuits  to  perform 
all  manner  of  heterogeneous  functions, 
oiffers  but  few  incidents  that  any  stranger 
would  care  to  hear  of.  To  the  busy  man  of 
the  world  he  seems  to  toil  all  day  on  a  tread- 
wheel,  while  he  himself  thinks  he  is  walking 
in  a  garden  of  roses.  Every  occasion  on 
which  he  comes  prominentl^r   before  the 

eabHc,  other  than  m  his  scientific  capacity, 
e  it  to  be  rewarded  with  honours  or  to 
incur  reproach,  is  to  him  more  or  less  of  a 
misfortane.  He  is  an  organ,  performing 
a  special  function  for  the  good  of  the  body 
pdutic,  and  every  instance  of  his  meddling 
with  anything  else,  save  of  course  those 
common  duties  of  citizenship  and  manhood 
which  are  as  imperative  on  nim  as  on  any 
other  of  his  fellow  organs,  is  either  a  sign  or 
the  caubc  of  disease.  Admirably  meagre 
was  the  outer  life  of  Baer  at  Konigsberg. 
He  married  and  had  children ;  he  lectured 
and  otherwise  instructed  his  students;  he 
laboured  in  the  museum  and  in  the  study. 
He  moved  in  the  town  as  an  able  Professor 
and  as  an  enlightened  citizen,  who  was 
always  ready  to  share  with  his  fellow-towuF- 
men  the  knowledge  he  was  acquiring,  and 
who  in  times  of  doubt  and  difficulty  would 
eome  forward  to  throw  into  the  scale  of 
right  and  justice  the  weight  of  a  riiind  made 
just  by  a  daily  intercourse  with  nature,  and 
Icept  right  by  a  steady  pursuit  of  truth. 
Ajid  he  fell  of  course  into  a  few  professorial 
■candals  and  other  little  quarrels,  such  as 
would  naturallv  beset  a  man  keenly  alive  to 
fooliflhnesi,  and  possessing  an  exceedingly 
eanstic  tongue. 

His  inner  life  was  proportionately  rich, 
and  he  reaped  a  full  harvest  of  scientific 
work.  A  good  basketful  might  be  made  of 
his  mere  fragments,  odd  bits  of  anatomy, 
and  stray  papers  published  here  and  there, 
specimens  of  those  broken  pieces  of  fact, 
which  everv  8<'ientific  worker  throws  out  to 
the  world,  Loping  that  on  them,  some  time 
or  other,  some  truth  may  come  to  land. 
Bnt  his  opus  magnum^  that  by  which  he 
win  always  be  remembered,  on  which  he 
had  already  begun  before  he  came  to  Koniss- 
be^g,  and  at  which  be  worked  almost  m- 
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cessantly  during  the  whole  of  his  stay  there, 
is  his  **  History  of  the  Development  of  Ani- 
mals."   In  this  he  extended  numan  know- 
ledge, as  well  by  the  discovery  of  a  multi- 
tude of  new  facts,  as  by  the  unfolding  of 
many  great  and  pregnant  ideas.     There  is  a 
theory,  not  uncommon  among  those  who  talk 
much  and  know  little  of  science,  that  prog- 
ress, especially    in    what    are    called  the 
sciences  of  observation,  is  eflected  by  two 
classes  of  persons ;  by  dull,  plodding  ^rones, 
who  sedulously,  and,  as  it  were,  blindly, 
through  some  strange  kind  of  instinct,  gather 
together  treasures  of  unmeaning  facts;  and 
by  rare  brilliant  spirits,  who  from  time  to 
time,  without  touching  the  facts  so  much  as 
with  the  tips  of  their  fingers,  easily  an(]  gen- 
tly arrange  into  **  laws,"  and  by  the  mere 
light  of  their  genius  flood  with  moaning,  the 
obscure  labours  of  their  predecessors.     Per- 
haps it  need  hardly  be  said  here,  that  no 
snch  distinction  is  Known  in  science  itself. 
There  are  great  men  and  little  men,  men  of 
small  and  men  of  large  ideas;  every  one 
too  profits  more  or  less  by  the  labours  of 
others  :  but  if  any  one  thing  is  certain  it  is 
this,  that  whoever  wishes  to  build  in  thQ 
city  of  science  a  house  that  will  stand,  miMt 
dig  his  own  foundations,  and,  to  a  very  gieat 
extent,  make  his  own  brickp.     The  man 
who  sits  aloft  and  runs  up  the<Mies  out  of 
the  results  of  other  men's  toil,  merely  wastes 
his  time  in  erecting  a  structure  that  the 
next  stiff  breeze  will  bring  toppling  down. 
Ton  Baer  was  an  excellent  bnckmaker  as . 
well  as  a  cunning  builder.     The  numerous 
facts  in  embryology  which  he  discovered 
are  to  be  seen  recorded  in  all  the  text-books, 
of  physiology,  while  the  ideas  which  he  was 
the  first  to  set  afloat  concerning  the  nature, 
of  an  animal's  early  growth,  though  for  a 
while  they  failed  to  secure  the  recognition, 
they  deserved,  have  become  part  and  parcel, 
of  our  present  biological  teaching. 

We  spoke  above  of^e  old  **  nest "  theory, 
which  taught  that  the  offiipring  existed 
from  the  very  beginning  in  the  body  of  the 
parent,  fully  formed  and  perfect  as  to  its 
parts,  though  so  small  as  to  be  almost  invis- 
ible. A  necessary  corollary  further  ex- 
plained how  the  embryo  itself  also  contain- 
ed on  a  still  smaller  scale  its  own  embryos, 
which  in  turn  had  still  smaller  embryos, 
and  so  on  a^  infinitum^  the  originator  of  a 
species  ac*tually  as  well  as  potentially  car- 
rying about  in  his  body  the  wh(^  family  of 
possible  decendants,  one  generation  being 
"  nested  "  within  the  other.  This  idea,  ^ 
fated  by  Wolff,  and  still  further  demolished 
by  the  labours  of  his  successors,  was  replaced 
\yj  the  theory,  —  buih  .on  the  woiidezfil. 
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supported  himself  as  a  poacher;  others, 
that  he  had  been  heard  to  declare,  that 
rather  than  kill  the  bird,  he  would,  out  of 
mere  spite  and  obstinacy,  giire  up  the  elder- 
ship, tne  church,  ay,  even  Christianity 
itself;  others,  that  he  had  stolen  a  child 
from  Mrs.  Craigie,  whom,  though  a  woman, 
he,  a  soldier,  had  threatened  to  strike  in 
hiB  own  house ;  &c.  He  was  a  terror  even 
to  evil  doers ! 

Most  marvellous  is  this  birth  and  upbring- 
ing of  lies  I  Who  lays  the  first  egg  ?  How 
does  it  multiply  so  rapidly  into  thousands  ? 
And  bow  singular  is  the  development  of 
each  individual  of  the  species  —  through  all 
the  stages*  of  evil  thoughts,  suspicious  hints, 
wondering  if*s  and  maybe's,  perversions, 
exaggerations,  fibs,  white  lies  —  until  it  is 
ftilly  fledged  into  out-and-out  lies  repeated 
with  diligence,  malice,  and  hate  !  We  can 
giTe  no  account  of  this  social  phenomenon 
except  the  old  one,  of  the  devil  being  the 
fitker  of  the  whole  family,  and  training  up 
each  in  the  way  it  should  go  in  order  to 
please  him,  its  parent. 

In  Drumsylie,  as  in  other  towns,  there 
were  some  who  so  indulged  the  self-plea*- 
ing  habit  of  confessing  and  mourning  over 
the  sins  and  shortcomings  of  their  neigh- 
bours, that  they  had  little  time  or  incli- 
nation to  confess  their  own.  Some  of  these 
confessors  might  be  heard  during  this  week 
in  Adam's  history  lamenting :  —  **  Oh  !  it*s 
a  dreadfu'  place  this  I  Eh  !  it's  eneuch  to 
Keep  ane  sleepless  to  think  o't !  When  a 
man  like  Adam  Mercer  becomes  a  scoffer, 
and  despises  ordinances,  and,"  &c.  &c. 

But  ic  would  be  unjust  to  Drumsylie  and 
the  Sergeant  to  aflirm  that  this  state  of 
public  feeling  had  not  many  marked  ex- 
ceptions. Some,  chiefly  among  the  poor, 
troly  loved  him,  and  sympathized  with  him, 
and  openly  confessed  this.  Many  pro- 
tested, in  private  at  least,  against  his  treat- 
ment. But  such  is,  alas !  the  moral 
cowardice,  or  may-be  the  thoughtlessness 
only,  of  even  good  men.  that  many  did  not 
express  to  Adam  their  goodwill  towards 
Mm,  or  their  confidence  in  his  righteous- 
ness. It  is  indeed  remarkable,  in  a  free 
country  of  brave  men,  how  very  many  there 
are  who,  before  taking  any  decided  part  in 
questions  which  distract  communities,  small 
or  great,  attentively  consider  on  which 
aide  the  han^jpnan  is,  or  seems  likely  to  be. 
The  executioner's  cord  seen  in  the  posses- 
lion  of  this  or  that  party  has  a  wonderful 
hiflaence  on  the  number  of  its  adherents. 
As  far  as  appearances  went,  this  distinguished 
pohlic  officer  was  for  the  time  being  on  the 
aide  of  the  Bev.  Daniel  Porteous.  And  so  the 


cautious  and  prudent  consoled  themselves 
by  saying :  "  It  is  not  our  busineps." 
"  Least  said  soonest  mended."  **  Why 
quarrel  with  the  minister  V  "  **  Why  dis- 
please my  aunt  or  my  uncle  who  are  so  bigot- 
ed and  narrow  ?  "  "  Mr.  Porti'ous  and  the 
majority  of  Session  may  be  wrong,  but 
that  is  their  aflair,  not  ours."  Such  were 
some  of  the  characteristic  sayings  of  the 
men  who  were  doubtful  as  to  the  side  Cal- 
craf^  favoured. 

Mr.  Smellie  had  communicated  Adam 
Mercer's  resolution  to  Mr.  Menzies,  and 
this  had  deterred  him  from  attempting  to 
follow  in  the  track  of  expostulation  with 
Adam,  which  it  was  evident  would  lead  to 
nothing.  Smellie  had  failed  —  who  could 
succeed  ?  Mr.  Menzies  ought  to  have 
tried.  Some  success,  by  one  good  man 
in  dealing  with  another  good  man,  is  cer- 
tain. 

The  Session  met  on  the  next  Sunday 
after  Adam's  c^uarrel  with  his  minister,  or 
rather  of  his  minister  with  him.  The  court 
was,  as  usual,  "  constituted  by  prayer." 
But  whether  the  spirit  of  prayer  constitutes 
the  spirit  of  every  meeting  opened  by  it 
may,  without  offence,  be  questioned.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  condense  the  debates  —  fo^. 
debates  there  were  at  this  meeting.  Adam, 
with  a  soldier's  gentlemanly  feeling,  did 
not  attend;  SmoUie,  in  spite  of  some  oppos- 
ing murmurs  of  dissent,  ascribed  his  absence 
to  '•^  contumacious  pride,"  and  the  minister 
did  not  contradict  him. 

Mr.  Porteous  addressed  the  court.  He 
asked  whether  it  was  possible  for  them  to 
stop  proceedings  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Mercer 
without  stultifying  themselves  ?  Had  they 
not  taken  the  very  mildest  of  and  most  ju- 
dicious course,  and  considered  not  only 
what  was  due  to  themselves  but  also  their 
erring  brother?  Yet  they  had  not  only 
failed  to  obtain  the  sliprhtcst  concession  from 
him,  but  he  had  gone  so  far  as  even  to  re- 
fuse to  receive  or  confer  with  their  own 
committee.  -The  case  was  no  doubt  most 
distressing  to  them  all,  but,  as  far  as  he 
could  see,  it  would  bring  well-merited  ridi- 
cule on  all  church  discipline  if  they  drop- 
ped it  at  this  stage.  To  appoint  another 
deputation  would  be  disrespectful  to  the 
dignity  of  the  court;  and  as  for  himself,  he 
had  done  all  he  could  to  bring  about  an 
amicable  settlement :  in  fact,  on  last  Sab- 
bath evening,  he  had  had  a  private  interview 
in  the  manse  with  Mr.  Mercer,  which  had 
terminated,  he  grieved  to  say,  in  a  most 
unsatisfactory  manner. 

Such  was  the  general  tenonr  of  the  min- 
ister*s  harangue.    It  was  in  vain  that  Mr. 
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GorcJon,  ba^;kecl  by  William  Simpson,  farm- 
er, of  Greenfield,  and  Andrew  Sample, 
watciimaker,  argued  against  the  minister  — 
the  latter  declaring  that  the  Session  were 
putting  back  the  hands  of  the  clock,  and 
falling  behind  time. 

But  all  in  vain  I  Adam,  by  the  casting 
vote  of  the  Moderator,  was  **  suspended  " 
from  the  eldership ;  that  is,  deprived  for  a 
time  of  his  official  position  and  power.  Mr. 
Gordon  and  the  two  elders  who  agreed  with 
him,  vehemently  protested  agamst  what 
they  called  the  "  tyrannical  proceeding." 
Most  fortunately  for  the  cause  of  justice, 
the  Kev.  Daniel  was  not  a  bishop  who  could 
role  his  parish  presbyters  as  his  own  **  princi- 
ples," whims,  or — pardon  the  irreverent  insin- 
uation —  his  indigestion,  might  dictate. 
There  was  a  higher  court,  and  there  was 
the  law  of  the  land,  higher  than  the  court, 
to  curb  the  minister's  will,  or  as  he  always 
called  it  when  in  a  passion  —  his  conscience. 
The  sentence  of  the  Session  might  be,  as 
was  confidently  anticipated,  reversed  by  the  ! 
Presbytery,  though  the  district  was  notori- 
ously narrow  and  prejudiced,  and  some  of 
the  cler<;y  fancied  that  the  straws  showed 
how  the  winds  of  heaven  blew,  when  they 
were  only  moved  by  their  own  breath. 

When  Adam  returned  on  that  Sunday 
afiernoon  from  church,  he  fortunately  did  not 
know,  though  he  more  than  suspected,  what 
the  decision  of  the  Kirk  Session  was.  He 
knew  certainly  that  his  case  must  not  only 
have  come  belbre  the  court,  but  must  also, 
from  its  nature,  have  caused  such  a  division  ! 
of  opinion  as  would  make  his  position  as  an 
elder  one  of  remark,  of  suspicion,  and,  to 
him,  of  personal  pain.  It  was  a  temporary 
cojnfort,  however,  that  he  had  no  certain 
bad  news  to  communicate  to  Katie,  and 
that  he  could  say,  as  he  did  with  truth,  ^*  It 
wasna  for  me  to  be  present,  or  to  interfere. 
They  have  done  their  duty  nae  doot,  an*  I 
have  done  mine  as  far  as  I  could.** 

When  his  humble  Sunday  meal  was  over, 
and  before  sunset,  Adam  went  to  visit  one 
or  two  of  the  sick,  infirm,  or  bedridden,  who 
were  on  his  list  to  attend  to  as  an  elder. 
Not  until  lie  was  on  his  way  to  their  homes 
did  he  realize  the  fact  that,  for  the  present 
nt  least,  he  was  probably  no  longer  an  elder. 
But  as  he  never  had  formed  the  habit  of 
visiting  the  sick  as  a  mere  official,  but  had 
made  his  office  only  a  better  means,  given 
him  in  GikI's  providence,  for  gratifying  his 
benevolent  and  Christian  feelings,  he  went, 
as  he  was  wont  to  do,  with  a  peaceful  ^pirit 
and  loving  heart  The  poor  and  suffering 
whom  he  visited  received  him  with  their 
usual  kindness  and  gratitude.      They  ftU 


that  Adam  could  not  be  a  bad  or  false  man ; 
that  in  him  was  love  —  love  in  ite  meekness, 
calmness,  self-possession,  sympathy,  and  ibr- 

fiveness  of  others.  They  could  not,  per* 
aps,  explain  the  grounds  of  their  perfect 
unreserved  confidence  in  him,  yet  they 
could  not  —  it  was  impossible  —  entertain 
any  doubts  of  his  Christian  character  whicb 
could  hinder  their  hearts  from  feeling  what 
they  in  many  cases  expressed  with  their 
lips :  *'  A  reaf  guid  man  is  Adam  Mercer ! 
It's  me  that  should  say  it,  for  he  has  been 
kind  and  guid  to  me.  I'm  no  saying  wha's 
richt  or  wrang ;  I  ken  this  only,  diat  1 11 
Stan'  by  Adam  I  I  wish  we  had  mair  like 
him!" 

On  his  return  home  after  these  visits,  he 
placed  Mary  on  Charlie's  chair,  beside  him- 
self, resolving,  although  the  other  members 
of  the  class  were  still  absent,  that  he  wonld 
nevertheless  teach  Mary  as  their  represent* 
ative,  as  well  as  for  her  own  sake.  There 
had  come  into  his  possession  one  of  those 
small  books  of  religious  guidance  and  in- 
struction which  many  intellectual  people  — 
so  called,  but  probably  not  so  recognised  by 
the  angels  who  minister  even  to  children  -* 
affect  to  despise,  just  as  they  would  despise 
any  '^stiU  small  voice"  when  compared 
with  the  loud  storm,  the  brilliant  fire,  and 
the  powerful,  rock-moving  earthquake.  This 
book  was  but  a  number  of  texts,  wisely  ar^ 
ranged  by  a  bedridden  Christian,  for  each 
day  of  the  year,  with  one  of  special  and 
deeper  import  for  its  Sabbaths.  The  text* 
for  this  Lord's  Day  was  —  *•*•  They  who  know  < 
Thy  name  will  put  their  trust  in  Thee^" 
and  Adam  said  to  her,  when  she  had  repeated 
it  as  the  lesson  for  the  day,  "  Do  ye  onder- 
stan'  what  is  meant  by  trusting  Grod  ?  ** 

**  I'm  no  sure,"  she  said. 

"  But  ye  surely  ken  what  it  wad  be  to 
trust  mc  f  —  Do  ye,  Mary  ?  " 

Mary  looked  up  and  smiled.  She  made 
no  reply,  but  was  evidently  puzzled  by  an 
attempt  she  was  unconsciously  making  to 
understand  the  possibility  of  want  of  trust 
in  the  Sergeant  So,  finding  no  response, 
he  again  asked,  "  Wad  ye  trust  me,  my  wee 
woman  ?  " 

Mary  seemed  vexed,  and  said,-  *<  What 
wrang  hae  I  dune  ?  Ye  telt  me  to  ca'  yoo 
faither,  and  I  canna  help  doing  it ;  sae  ye 
maunna  be  angry,  for  I  hae  nae  faither  iMt 
you." 

**  I  was  sure  ye  wad  trust  me,"  said  the 
Serceant ;  **  but,  Mary  dear,  wad  ye  trust 

"  No ! "  said  Mary,  very  dectdedlr. 
*'What  for  no?"  asked  the  Sergeant^ 
kindly. 
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^  Tm  awfu'  frichtened  for  Him." 
**  Why  are  ye  frichtened  for  Him  f  " 
Mary  seemea  to  be  counting  the  buttons 

on  his  coat. 

<*  Tell  me,  bairn !  " 

^  Becanse,"  said  Mary,  encoorafred  by 

his  tone,  ^  Mrs.  Craigie  aye  telt  me  He  wad 


The  Serjeant  took  Mary  on  his  knee. 
"  Be  cheene,  Mary  —  be  cheerie  !  "  he  said. 
«  If  ye  kent  God,  ye  wad  aye  be  cheerie, 
my  lassie.    Mrs.  Craigie  has  frichted  ye." 

"  Ay,  awfn'  I "  said  Marjr. 

The  Sergeant  felt  as  if  Mary  had  not 
quite  learnt  her  lesson,  and  he  continued  : 


sen'  me  to  the  bad  place ;  and  when  I  got  —  **  D'ye  mind  what  I  telt  ye  ae  nicht 
my  fit  burned  she  said  that  I  wad  be  a'  aboot  mithers  bringing  their  bairns  to 
harat  thegither  some  day,  as  I  was  a  bad   Christ  ?  —  and  how  some  folk  that  didna 


lassie ;  and  I'm  sure  I  wasna  doing  her  ony 
iU  to  mak'  her  say  that,"  said  Mary,  sor- 
rowfully. 


ken  Him  were  for  keeping  them  awa'  V  — 
and  how  Jesus  was  angry  at  them  V  —  and 
how  the  bairns  gaed  till  Him 


*•  God  will  never,"  said  the  Sergeant,  rev-       "  And  did  they  no  squeel  wi'  fricht  ?  " 
erently,  ^  send  ye  to  the  bad  place.    Yell ',  asked  Mary, 
never  be  there  unless  ye  gancryersel'."  ;      **  Did  ye  squeel,  Mary,"  asked  the  Ser- 

**  ni  never  do  that ! "  exclaimed  Mary.       I  geant,  with  a  smile,  '^  when  I  took  ye  into 

"  I  hope  no,  my  lassie,"  said  Adam,  **  for   my  arms  ?  " 
I  wish  you  no  to  be  bad,  but  to  be  good,       ^  No.      What   for   should  I  ?  "    replied 
and  to  trust  God  is  the  way  to  be  good.   Mary. 

Noo  tell  me,  Mary,  what  for  wad  ye  trust  j     *'  Aweel  my  lassie,"  areuerl  Adam.  **  why 
ma  ?  "  do  ye  think  that  baims  like  yersel*  should  be 

**  Because  —  jist  because,"  said  Mary,  fricfated  to  trust  that  same  Jesus  wha  was 
looking  up  to  his  face, "  ye're  my  fait  her."      Himsel'  a  bairn  and  kens  a  bairn's  heart  ? 

"  Now,  Mary,"  continued  the  Sergeant,  lie  wad  be  unco  sorry,  l^Iary,  if  ye  didna 
^  what's  the  beginning  o'  the  Lord's  Fray-  trust  Him,  when  He  dee'd,  as  ye  ken.  on 
er  ?  "  :  the  cross  to  save  ye,  and  aye  thinks  aboot 

^^  Our    Faither    which    art  in    heaven,   ye  and  prays  for  ye." 
Hallowed  be  Thy  name.    Thy  " Mary  sighed,  and  crept  closer  to  the  Se/- 

That'll  do,  Mary.     Can  ye  tell  me  now  geant. 
wha's  yer  Faither  as  weel  as  me  ?  "  asked       Adam,  taking  her  little  hand  in  his,  Mid, 
Adam.  •  "  Mind  what  I  tell  ye.    Speak  to  God  and 

Afler  a  pause  Mary  said,  as  if  she  had  .  tell  Him  yer  heart  in  yer  bit  praver.  and 
made  a  discovery,  ^  God ! "  .  never  g»ng  ony  road  He  wadna  like  :  and 

^  That's  a  rlever  woman !  Ye're  richt  —  stick  till  Him  as  ye  wad  to  me  if  gaun  ower 
verra  richt  Faither!  that's  his  Same.  And  the  muir  at  nicht,  or  through  a  bum  in  a 
noo  that  ye  ken  his  Name,  ye  maun  trust  spate ;  and  never,  Mary,  in  the  hour  o' 
Him  far  mair  than  me :  for  He  loves  ye  and  distress  think  that  He  doesna  care  for  yon 
never  can  fomke  ye,  and  can  aye  help  ye ;  or  has  foigotten  you." 
mair,  and  is  aye  wi'  ye  and  He  has  said  Mary  turned  her  face  to  his  bosom  as  if 
when  faither  and  mither  forsake  yon.  He  to  sleep,  but  never  was  she  less  inclined  to 
will  tak'  ye  np.     That  will  He.  my  lassie ! "   sleep. 

^  But,"  said  Mary,  *'  my  mither  and  T^e  Sergeant  said,  ^  Think,  my  wee 
fiutber,  they  tell  me,  dee'd,  but  didna  for-  dearie,  on  what  I  tell  you  now,  after  I'm 
sake  me."  deed  and  gane.** 

^  I  mean,  my  bairn,"  said  Adam,  *^  that  Katie,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fire, 
ye  can  never  be  an  orphan  lassie  wi*  God  as  had  been  reading  boston's  *'*'  Crook  in  the 
a  Father."  Lot"    She  seemed  not  to  have  heanl  a  word 

^  But."  said  Mary,  ^  for  a'  that,  ve  maun  of  her  husband's  lesson :  but  her  far-  drank 
aye  be  my  faither  as  weel.  Oh  !  dfnna  sen'  in  the  whole  of  it.  The  Ser^^-ant  had  evi- 
me  back  to  Mrs  Craigie."  dently  forgotten  her  presence,  s/i  nniet  was 

^Dinnafear,  Mary."  said  Adam:  ^*  but  «he.  and  so  absorbed  was  he  with  Mary, 
maybe  I  maun  leave  ye.  God  may  tak*  who  was  to  him  a  new  life  —  hU  own  child 
me  awa',  and  tak*  yer  mither  there  awa'  too :  restored.  But  as  Katie  canzbt  his  last 
and  then  when  ye're  alane  in  the  world,  ye  worrls,  she  put  down  her  book,  and  looking 
maon  trust  God."  almost   in  an^rer  at  her  huii^>and — could 

^  111  no  trust  Him."  replied  Mary.  **  If  she  have  f*f It  jealous  of  Mary  f  —  said, 
jon  and  mither  dees.  Ill  dee  too.  and  gang  **  Tots.  Adam  !  what'a  the  u*^  o'  pittinsr  me 
wi*  ye ; "  and  she  fairly  broke  down.  mA  and  Mary  alxxpt  wi*  ulking  in  that  way ! 
donff  to  him  as  if  he  was  about  to  depart  It>  really  no  fair .'  I  declare  ane  wad  think 
aodlBave  her.  .  that  Andra  Wilkie,  the  befleral,  wasdiggia' 
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yer  grave !  What  pits  deein  in  ver  head, 
man  ?  An'  yon  au  auld  sodger  !  Be  ch eerie 
yersel',  man  I " 

."  I  daursay  yeVe  richt,  gudewife/*  said 
Adam.  **  Sae  gie  Mary  her  piece  and  sen' 
her  to  her  bed.  I'm  cheerie,  I*m  cheerie, 
thank  God,"  and  he  passed  into  the  bedroom 
while  Katie  was  putting  Mary  to  rest. 

It  If  as  a  peaceful  night.  He  sat  down 
near  a  small  window,  from  which  was  a 
pleasant  peep  of  trees,  their  underwood  now 
hid  in  darkness,  but  their  higher  branches, 
with  every  leafy  twig,  mingling  with  the 
blue  of  the  starry  sky,  partially  illuminated 
by  a  new  moon.  He  had  felt  during  these 
last  days  an  increasing  dulness  of  spirits. 
But  this  eveniag  he  had  been  comforting 
himself  while  comforting  Mary ;  and  re- 
membering the  lesson  he  had  given  her,  he 
said  to  himself,  **  Blessed  are  all  they  who 
put  their  trust  in  Thee."  And  somehow 
there  came  into  his  mind  pictures  of  the  old 
war-times  in  which,  amidst  the  trampling 
of  armed  men  and  words  of  command,  the 
sudden  rush  to  the  charge  or  up  the  scaling- 
ladder,  the  roar  and  cries  of  combat,  the 
volcano  of  shot  and  shell  bursting  and  filling 
the  heavens  with  flame  and  smoke  and 
deadly  missile,  he  had  trusted  God,  and  felt 
calm  at  his  heart,  like  a  child  in  the  arms 
of  a  loving  parent.  These  pictures  flashed 
on  him  for  a  second,  yet  they  were  sufficient 
to  remind  him  of  what  God  had  been  to 
him,  and  to  strengthen  his  faith  in  what 
Grod  was  to  him,  and  ever  would  be ;  so  that 
when  he  bent  his  knee  in  believing  prayer, 
ere  he  retired  to  rest,  he  felt  strong  and 
peaceful.  He  then  slept  as  one  whom  Grod 
sustained,  and  who  in  waking,  whether  here 
or  elsewhere,  would  be  satisfied  with  His 
likeness ! 

Next  morning  the  announcement  of  his 
suspension  from  the  elderhip  was  conveyed 
to  him  by  an  ofHcial  document  from  Mr. 
Mackintosh,  the  Session  clerk  and  parish 
schoolmaster  ;  —  a  good,  discreet  man,  who 
did  his  duty  faithfully,  loyally  voted  with 
the  minister  from  an  earnest  b(4ief  that  it 
was  right  to  do  so,  and  made  it  his  endeav- 
our as  a  member  of  society  to  meddle  with 
nobody,  in  the  good  hope  that  nobody 
would  meddle  witli  him. 

Katie  heard  the  news,  but,  strange  to  say, 
was  not  so  disconcerted  as  Adam  anticipat- 
ed. In  proportion  as  difficulties  gathered 
round  her  husband,  she  became  more  reso- 
lute, and  more  disposed  to  fight  for  him. 
She  was  like  many  women  on  their  first 
voyage,  who  in  calm  weather  are  afraid  of 
a  slight  breeze  and  the  uneasy  motion  of 
the  ship,   yet   who,  when   actual  danger 


threatens,  rise  up  in  the  power  and  dignity 
of  their  nature,  and  become  the  bravest  of 
the  brave — the  very  feeling  and  fancy 
which  shrank  from  danger  wlule  it  was  un- 
seen, coming  to  their  aid  as  angels  of  hope 
when  danger  alone  is  visible. 

'*  Aweel,  aweel,*'  remarked  Katie ;  **  it's 
their  ain  loss,  Adam,  no  yours;  ye  hae 
naething  to  charge  yersel*  wf." 

But  she  would  sometimes  relapse  into  a 
meditative  mood,  as  the  more  painful  side 
of  the  case  revealed  itself,  '*  Ay  noo  —  ay 
—  and  they  hae  suspended  ye-* that's 
hanged  ye,  as  I  suppose,  like  a  dog  or  cat ! 
Bonnie-like  Session  !  —  my  word  I  —  and 
for  what  ?  Because  ye  wadna  kill  the  bird ! 
Teuch  !  It  micht  pit  a  body  daft  tae  thiiik 
o't ! "    And  so  on. 

But  this  did  little  good  to  Adam,  who  felt 
his  character,  his  honour,  at  stake,  ^jj^ 
Were  daily  getting  worse  to  bear.  The 
news  had  spread  over  the  town,  **  Adam 
Mercer  has  been  rebuked  and  suspended 
by  the  Kirk  Session  I "  From  that  momoit 
he  became  a  marked  man.  Old  castomers 
fell  away  from  him;  not  that  any  one 
openly  declared  that  they  would  not  em- 
ploy him  as  a  shoemaker  merely  becaose 
the' minister  and  Kirk  Session  were  opposed 
to  him :  —  Oh,  no  I  Not  a  hint  was  ^ven  of 
that,  or  anything  approaching  to  it ;  but, 
somehow,  new  shoes  seemed  to  have  gono 
out  of  fashion. 

The  cold  unfeeling  snowball  increased  as 
it  rolled  along  the  street  in  whioh  Adam 
lived,  until  it  blocked  up  his  door,  so  tbii 
he  could  hardly  get  out.    If  he  did  go  oiUy 
it  was  to  be  subjected  to  constant  annoy- 
ance.   The  boys  and  girls  of  the  k>wei( 
classes  in  his  neighbourhood,  influenced  ^ 
all  they  heard  discussed  and  asserted  ia 
their  respective  homes,  where  rexcnvwas 
not  the  characteristic  of  the  inmates,  we!i^ 
wont  to  gather  round  his  window,  and.  ^ 
peer  in  with  an  eager  gaze,  as  if  anzior       ** 
discover  some  fitting  fuel  to  cast  on 
domestic  hearths  at  night.    It  was  i 
possible  to  seize  them,  as  to  scare  awir 
argument  a  flock  of  sparrows  settling  '' 
upon  a  seed  plot  in  a  garden.     Whea 
Sergeant  therefore  ventured  to  ^ 
the    nickname    of    **The    Starlmg 
shouted  after  him  by  the  boys,  who 
all  the  various  modes  of  concealing 
ringleaders  which  evidence  such  su 
dexterity  and  cunning.     The  result 
that  Adam  was  compeUed,  as  we  haTe  ^ 
to  keep  within  doors.    He  thus  bcgK^g^_y 
feel  as  if  he  was  alone  in  the  world.    JB^^'JJ^ 
one  seemed  changed.     Those  on  wbotfS  ^ 
had  hitherto  relied  failed  him.    He  off    ^ 
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world  was  worse  than  he  had  eyer  imagined 
either  to  be,  and  it  was  little  comfort  to  him 
to  know  which  of  the  two  was  in  error. 

The  Sergeant,  however,  had  much  inward 
Maee,  though  little  happiness.  But  how 
different  are  peace  and  happiness  1  Happi- 
ness is  the  result  of  harmony  between  our 
wants  as  creatures  and  the  world  without : 
peace  is  the  harmony  between  us  as  spirit- 
ed bein^  and  the  Father  of  our  spirit. 
!nie  one  is  as  changeable  as  the  objects  or 
eiroomstances  on  which  it  for  the  moment 
relies ;  the  other  is  as  unchangeable  as  the 
God  on  whom  it  eternally  rests.  We  may 
thus  possess  at  once  real  happiness  and  real 
peace ;  yet  either  may  exist  without  the 
odier.  Nay  more,  happiness  may  be  de- 
akroyed  by  God  in  order  that  the  higher 
Ueasing  of  peace  may  be  possessed ;  but 
nerer  can  He  take  away  peace  to  give  hap- 
piness !  The  former  may  end  with  life,  but 
Doth  when  combined  must  exist  forever. 

Adam,  as  we  have  said,  enjoyed  little 
bappiness  in  the  conflict,  but  he  was  kept  in 
**  perfect  peace." 

When  another  Sunday  came  round,  the 
old  sense  of  duty  induced  him  to 
go,  as  usual,  to  church.  His  absence 
might  be  supposed  to  indicate  that 
he  feared  the  face  of  man,  because  fearing 
the  face  of  God.  Katie  accompanied  him. 
Her  courage  rose  to  the  occasion.  Let 
not  the  reader  wlio,  moving  in  a  larger 
sphere  of  life,  has  learned  to  measure  his 
annoyances  by  a  corresponding  standard, 
mile  at  these  simple  souls,  or  think  it  an 
exajlgeration  to  picture  tbeir  burthen  as 
hanng  been  so  heavy. 

Adam  and  Katie  walked  calmly  to  church, 
knowing  all  the  time  that  they  did  so  un- 
der the  gaze  of  the  cold  and  criticizing  eyes 
of  some  who  were  disposed  to  say  to  them, 
**  Stand  back,  I  am  holier  than  thou !  " 
Yet  more  persons  than  they  themselves 
were  aware  of  felt  towards  them  kindness, 
|H^,  and  respect,  mingled  with  very  oppo- 
ate  feelings  to  the  minister  and  those  mem- 
bers of  Kirk  Session  who  had  made  so  much 
ado  about  so  small  an  affair.  Others  for- 
got the  sympathy  due  to  a  suffering,  good 
man,  aP^  from  its  immediate  cause. 
Many  of  his  worthy  friends  said  afterwards 
that  thejr  "  did  not  think  of  it ! "  Alas  ! 
mt  thinking  is  often  the  worst  of  all. 

Adam  and  Katie  passed  Smellie,  as  he 
stood  at  "the  plate,**  without  the  slightest 
lepognition  on  either  side.  They  occupied 
their  accustomed  seat,  but  sat  alone.  Those 
who  ordinarily  filled  the  pew  suffered  from 
eoH  or  conscience,  and  so  were  either  ab« 


sent  or  seated  elsewhere.  One  may  guess 
what  sort  of  sermon  Mr.  Forteous  preached 
from  the  text,  **  Beware  of  evil  doers." 
The  personal  reference  to  the  Sergeant  was 
like  a  theme  in  his  overture ;  or  as  an  idea 
not  so  much  directly  expressed  as  indirectly 
insinuated  from  first  to  last.  The  argu- 
ment was  a  huge  soap-bubble  of  princij^e, 
blown  firom  his  pipe  until  he  could  blow  no 
longer,  and  then  he  contemplated  it  with 
admiration  as  if  it  were  a  glorious  globe  of 
thought  which  must  be  heavenly  because  it 
reflected  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.    His 

Eicture  of  the  danger  of  the  times  in  which 
.  e  lived  was  very  vivid,  and  his  hopes  of 
any  improvement  very  small.  But  whoev- 
er proved  a  traitor,  he  himself  would  still 
earnestly  contend  for  the  faith  once  deliv- 
ered to  the  saints ;  and  his  trumpet,  at  least, 
would  never  give  an  uncertain  sound ;  and 
he  would  hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words : 
— and  so  on  he  went  until  his  forty-five 
minutes  were  ended. 

That  the  preacher  was  perfectly  sincere, 
no  one  could  doubt.  He  was  no  coward,  or 
make-believe,  but  was  thoroughly  con- 
vinced. Ho  would  at  any  time  have  given 
up  his  "  all "  for  his  principles,  and  given 
his  body  even  to  be  burned  for  them  —  yet 
possibly  *'  without  charity." 

We  do  not  condemn  Mr.  Porteous' 
**  principles."  Thev  were,  most  of  them, 
what  might  be  called  Christian  truisms, 
which  no  one  believing  in  the  supreme  au- 
thority of  the  Bible,  far  less  any  parish 
minister,  could  dispute.  But  the  practical 
application  of  his  principles  by  the  minister 
on  certain  occasions,  as  on  this  one,  mi|;ht  be 
questioned.  He  might  also  have  considered 
whether  there  were  not  many  other  Bible 
and  Christian  principles  of  wider  import 
and  deeper  spiritual  meaning,  than  those  he 
contended  for,  not  excluding  but  including 
them,  and  which  he  required  to  know  be- 
fore he  could  really  understand  or  truly 
apply  those  even  which  he  so  tenaciouely 
held  and  so  frequently  expounded.  Half 
truths  are  untruths. 

Adam  stoo<l  the  heavy  fire  from  the  pul- 
pit with  calm  submission.  He  knew  that 
very  many  in  the  congretration  while  listen- 
ing to  the  minister  were  looking  at  himself; 
but,  knowing  also  how  much  depends  in 
every  battle  on  the  steadiness  and  self-pos- 
session of  the  non-commissioned  officers,  he 
looked  the  enemy  in  the  face  and  never 
winced.  Katie  seemed  inspired  by  his  ex- 
ample —  so  far,  at  least  that  she  neither  fled 
nor  fainted,  and  though  not  daring  to  gaze 
on  the  foe,  she  accepted  his  charge  as  if 
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kneeling  in  the  rear  rank,  with  a  calm 
brave  countenance,  and  eyes  cast  down 
meekly  to  the  ground. 

Poor  Katie  I  What  would  Waterloo 
have  been  to  her  in  comparison  with  this 
day's  battle  I  That  was  an  honourable  con- 
flict ;  but  this  was  reckoned  by  those  whom 
she  respected  as  one  of  dishonour.  In  that 
was  danger  of  wounds  and  of  death  —  but 
in  this  were  deeper  wounds,  and  danger 
possibly  beyond  the  grave !  How  often  did 
the  form  of  her  old  ^*  faither  "  come  before 
her  —  yet  she  thought  it  strange  that  he 
did  not  frown.  But  she  never  communicat- 
ed her  fears  or  feelings  to  her  husband. 
"  He  has  eneuch  to  carry  wi'oot  me,"  she 
said. 

As  they  lefl  the  church,  more  than  one 
took  an  opportunity  of  addressing  the  Ser- 
geant, and,  to  the  credit  of  all,  not  one  ut- 
tered an  unkindly  word.  Some  shook  him 
warmly  by  the  hand  but  said  nothing. 
Others  added,  ''(rod  bless  ye !  Dinna  heed, 
Mr.  Mercer."  Mr.  Gordon  and  one  or  two 
of  the  elders  were  marked  in  their  kindness. 
It  would  not  have  conduced  to  the  comfort 
of  the  minister,  though  it  might  have  made 
him  doubt  how  far  his  people  really  sympa- 
thized with  him  or  his  **  principles,"  had  he 
heard  some  of  the  remarks  made  afler  the 
sermon  by  the  more  intelligent  and  inde- 
pendent of  his  congregation.  But  his 
Ignorance  was  to  him  a  kind  of  bliss ;  and 
whatever  tended  or  threatened  to  disturb 
his  self-satisfaction  would  have  been  recog- 
nized by  him  as  folly,  not  wisdom. 

Adam  could  not  close  his  ears,  but  he 
could  hold  his  tongue,  and  this  he  did. 

The  worthy  couple  walked  home  in  si- 
lence, and  arm-and-arm  too !  for  the  first 
time  probably  in  their  lives.  Mary,  whom 
I  forgot  to  mention,  followed  them  in  new 
shoes,  a  new  bonnet,  a  new  shawl,  and  her 
Bible  wrapped  up  in  a  clean  pocket-hand- 
kerchief. As  they  entered  their  home,  the 
Starling  received  them  with  quite  a  flutter 
of  excitement.  Shaking  his  feathers,  hop- 
ping violently  about  his  cage,  or  thrusting 
his  bill,  as  if  for  a  kiss,  between  the  bars, 
he  welcomed  Mary,  as  she  approached  him 
with  some  food,  and  made  the  room  ring 
with  various  declarations  as  to  his  being 
Charlie's  bairn,  his  hopes  of  being  yet  a 
king,  and  his  belief  in  genuine  manhood. 

"I  think,"  quoth  the  Sergeant,  "  he  is 
ane  o'  the  happiest  and  maist  contented  bit 
craturs  in  the  parish." 

Mary,  as  if  feeling  that  it  was  right  to 
say  something  good  on  Sunday,  archly  put 
in,  ^I  mind  what  ye  telt  me  aboot  the 
bird." 


"  What  was't,  my  bairn  ?  "  asked  Adam. 

*«  It  was  aboot  the  fowls — I  dinna  mind 
a'  the  verse,  but  a  bit  o't  was, '  Are  not  ye 
better  than  the  fowls  ?  * " 

'^  Thank  ye  for  the  comfort,  Marj  dear," 
s«ud  Adam,  gravely. 

From  some  common  instinct  of  their 
hearts,  Mr.  Porteous'  sermon  was  not  spok- 
en of.  Was  it  because  Mary  waa  present  ? 
or  only  because  Katie  was  so  anxioni  to  lee 
the  cheese  well  toasted  for  their  tea?  or 
because  —  yet  why  go  on  conjectarine  I 
But  at  evening  worship,  which  closed  £e 
day,  Adam,  as  usual,  prayed  for  his  minis- 
ter, and  for  God*s  blessing  on  the  preached 
word ;  and  he  prayed  to  be  delivered  from 
evil-doing,  and  from  fretting  at  evil-doers, 
and  to  be  enabled  to  put  hn  trust  in  God 
and  do  good.  Katie  on  rising  from  her 
knees  did  what  she  never  did  before,  kissed 
her  husband,  saying,  **  Grod  bless  yon,  my 
best  o'  men  1 " 

*^  Gae  awa',  gae  awa' ! "  said  the  Sergeant ; 
"  ye  want  to  gaur  me  greet  like  yersel',  do 
ye  ?  But  na,  lass,  Tm  ower  auld  a  sodger 
for  that  I "  With  all  his  boasting,  howerer, 
he  was  very  nearly  betrayed  into  the  weak- 
ness which  he  professed  to  despise.  But  he 
seemed  greatly  pleased  with  his  good  wiftii 
kindness,  and  he  added  ,'*  Bless  yon,  my  bfmw 
leddy,  a'  the  same.  And,"  in  a  whisper,  **  ye 
needna  let  on  to  Mary  that  I'm  fashed.  Ik 
micht  vex  the  lassie." 


CHAPTER  VI.  —  JOCK  HALL,  AND  HI8 
CONSPIRACY. 

I  MUST  go  back  for  a  few  days  in  my 
story.  During  the  lonely  week  which  I  hmrt 
but  very  partially  and  inadecj^uately  describ- 
ed —  for  now  few  would  believe  that  a  man 
with  a  good  conscience  and  good  sense 
could  suner  so  much  in  such  circumstances  I 
—  the  Sergeant  received  a  visit  from  Jobk 
Hall,  who  has  been  already  mentioned,  and 
whom  Katie  described  as  **a  ne'er-do 
weel.** 

Katie*s  estimate  of  Jock's  character  was 
that  of  Drumsylie.  Most  parishes,  indecNi, 
have  their  quota  of  weakhngs  in  intelleet 
and  weaklings  in  morals.  Jock  belonged  to 
the  latter  class.  He  was  a  thin,  sallow-flused 
man,  of  a  nervous  temperament,  and  with 
lank  black  hair.  He  might  be  aged  thirty, 
although  he  looked  like  fort]^.  His  jacket 
was  made  of  fustian,  which  might  have  been 
clean  some  years  before  ;  his  cordaroj  tKOUr 
sers  had  ragged  endings,  beneath  which 
were  revealed  old  boots  and  worn-oat  stod^ 
ings ;  while  a  tattered   bonnet  covered  hn 
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capacious  head  —  a  bead  that  phrenological- 
ly,  was  of  a  superior  type.  How  Hall  lived  no 
one  knew  nor  cared  to  know.  His  lodgings, 
when  under  a  roof,  varied  with  the  means  at 
his  disposal  for  paying  rent  If  any  unknown 
householder  in  the  unknown  recesses  of  the 
small  towns  which  Jock  visited,  permitted 
him  to  sleep  gratis  on  the  floor  near  his  fire, 
it  was  a  secret  known  and  appreciated  by 
himself  only.  >. 

Jock  had  never  presumed  to  enter  so  aris- 
tocratic a  house  as  Adam's.  But  now  that 
Snblic  report  had  brought  the  Serpeant 
own  somewhat  nearer  to  his  own  leveK  and 
that  he  had  a  pair  of  boots  to  mend,  without 
having  any  credit  with  even  the  most 
drunken  cobbler  in  Drumsylie,  Jock  thought 
that,  in  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  case, 
moral  and  commercial,  he  mi^hf  visit  the 
Sergeant  without  any  offence.  He  did  so,  to 
the  astonishment  of  Adam,  and  much  more 
to  that  of  his  wife.  **  What  do  you  want  wi* 
Mr.  Mercer  ?  "  was  her  question  as  she  open- 
ed the  door  to  Jock's  knock. 

^  Business  I "  was  his  short  and  decided 
reply.  •  When  he  entered  the  small  but 
cleanly  kitchen,  his  only  remark  was,  "  Like 
a  new  preen  !  '*  Looking  round  with  a  half- 
TBcant,  half-curious  gaze,  he  fixed  his  eves 
OD  the  Sergeant  for  a  moment,  then  walking 
up  to  the  starling's  cage,  he  muttered, 
**  Dwrils ! " 

This  brief  exclamation  arrested  the  atten- 
tion of  Adam,  who  asked,  '*  What  do  ye 
mean,  my  man  ?  D'ye  ken  what  ye're  say- 
ing?" 

•*  Fine,"  replied  Jock.  "  Deevils  !  again 
sayl!" 

The  Sergeant  rose,  tapped  him  on  the 
shoulder,  and  pointed  to  tne  door." 

••  I  understan',"  said  Jock  ;  "  ye  wad  hae 
me  gang  oot  Ye're  no  th«  first  that  has  sent 
JotSi  l£il1  that  gait !  Maist  folk  l.ke  to  see 
bis  back  a  hantle  better  than  his  face.  But 
Fm  no  gaun  oot  at  present,  Sergeant.  That 
Stirlin'  o'  yours  '11  no  let  me.  I'm  fond  o' 
birds  —  in  fac,  they're  the  only  leevin*  things 
I  care  for.  I  never  liked  canaries,  they're 
owergenteel  and  ower  particklar  aboot  bein' 
coodled,  for  a  tramp  like  me  that  never  was  in 
that  way  mysel*.  But  our  ain  birds  —  that's 
maaTies,  linties,  and  laverocks,  or  even  gool- 
diea,  that  can  stan'  a'  wathers,  and  sing  for 
a'  folk,  specially  for  them  that's  oblceged  to 
lie  oot  in  wuds,  or  cm  the  heather  —  them's 
the  nngers  for  Jock  Hall !  I'm  no  accjuaint 
wi'  thae  Stirlin's ;  but  I'm  telt  that  yours  is 
no  canny,  an'  that  it  speaks  like  an  auld-far- 
rant  bairn."  -  And  Jock  turned  to  the  ca^ie 
from  which  his  attention  for  a  moment  harl 
been  diforted ;  and  while  the  Sergeant  was 
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earnestly  studying  his  strange  gaest,  the 
guest  was  as  earnestly  studying  the  strange 
bird.  The  starling  was  singularly  still,  and 
seemed  to  sympathise  with  bis  master  in  his 
study  of  Hall.  He  then  leaped  up  to  his 
perch,  turned  his  back  to  Jock,  shook  his 
feathers,  turned  round  and  looked  again  at 
the  visitor  with  a  steady  gaze. 

"  That's  a  fearsome  bird  !  "  said  Hall, 
without  moving.  "  As  sure  as  I'm  leevin'  I 
see'd  his  ee  gettin'  bigger  and  bigger,  till  it 
was  like  a  sixpence  as  it  glowered  at  me  — 
I  was  frichtened  it  kent  a'  things  I  was 
doin^  or  thinking  aboot !  " 

*'  Let  the  bird  alane  ! "  said  the  Sergeant, 
"  and  sit  here  at  the  window  if  ye  hae  ony 
business  wi'  me.  Hall." 

Jock  obeyed;  but  twice,  between  the 
cage,  and  the  window,  he  looked  over  his 
shoulder  at  the  starling,  as  if  he  was  afraid 
of  him. 

"  What  do  you  want  wi'  me  ?  "  inquired 
the  Sergeant. 

"  Hoo  lang,"  asked  Hall,  in  a  low  voice, 
**  hae  ye  hau  that  bird  ?  Hoo  auld  is  he  '? 
Whaur  did  ye  get  him  ?  What  does  he  say 
when  " 

**  Never  heed  the  bird,"  interrupted  the 
Serjeant :  "  he's  doin'  ye  nae  ill." 

"I'm  no  sae  sure  o*  that,  faix ! "  said  Jock  ; 
**  I'll  wager  he  has  seen  me  afore,  or  kens 
me  —  for  he's  no  canny." 

**  Nonsense !  "  was  Adam's  only  reply. 

"  If  it's  nonsense,"  replied  Jock,  **'what 
way  has  he  brocht  you  into  this  babble  ? 
What  for  do  ye  loe  him  sae  weel  ?  Why 
wad  ye  gie  up,  as  I  hear  ye  wad,  yer 
verra  saul  and  bo'ly  for  this  world  and  the 
neist  for  the  sake  o'  the  bird  ?  What  way 
do  they  say  he's  a  witch  ?  " 

"  Haud  yer  tongue,  Hall,"  said  the  Ser- 
geant, "  and  speak  about  yer  ain  business, 
no  mine." 

"  My  business  !"  exclaimed  Jock ;  "  at 
yer  service,  Mr.  Mercer,  at  yer  service  ! " 

"  Oot  wi't,  then,  and  be  done  wi't,"  said 
Adam. 

**  It's  my  business,  then,"  said  Ilall, "  to 
come  here  an'  abuse  a'  thae  deevils,  — 
Porteous.  Smellie,  and  the  lave  —  that  abus- 
ed that  bird  !  that's  my  business  —  the  chief 
part  o't,"  continued  Hall,  in  rather  an  excit- 
ed manner ;  "  an'  the  bird  kens  that,  I'm 
certain, — just  see  hoo  he's  glowerin'  at 
me !  —  and  maybe  he  kens  mair  aboot  me 
than  ye  do.  lie  has  watched  me  in  the 
woods,  maybe,  afore  he  was  cat(*hed  ;  an'  if 
he  w  a  witch,  as  I  hope  ho  is,  then  " 

**  Haud  yer  tongue,  Hall,  this  mom«»nt," 
said  the  Sergeant,  with  a  loud  voice  of  <;om- 
mand,  *^  or  I'll  pit  ye  oot  like  a  doug  !  U  ye 
132. 
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hae  a  message  to  deliver,  say  it    and  be 
aff." 

Jock  was  suddenly  Quiet,  as  if  arrested  by 
some  strong  power.  Then  in  a  more  nat- 
ural tone  of  voice  he  said,  ^*  It's  no  worth 
ihe  while  o*  an  auld  sodger  to  kick  a  man 
like  me.  Bat  let  sleepin'  dougs  lie  1  Dougs 
hae  teeth,  and  their  bite  is  bad  whan  mad 
—  whan  mad ! "  Then,  after  a  pause,  he 
went  on,  in  a  laughing  mood.  "  But  I  hae 
business,  important  business  wi'  ye,  Ser- 
geant ;  an'  afore  we  proceed  to  consider  it, 
ye'U  tak'  a  snuff?  It  pits  brains  into  a 
bodie's  head ; "  and  Jock  produced  a  small 
tin  snuff-box,  and  opening  the  lid  he  looked 
into  it  with  an  expression  of  anxiety. 
"  There's  twa,  I'm  sure,  —  twa  snuffs ;  an'  I 
consider  a  man  is  no  poor  wha  has  ae  snuff 
for  himsel'  and  anither  for  a  neebor.  Sae 
tak'  a  snuff  1 "  and  he  handed  the  box  to 
the  Sergeant,  as  he  himself  leant  back  in  his 
chair,  crossed  one  leg  over  another,  and 
pointing  to  his  boots  said,  '^  That's  some 
business,  since  ye  insist  on  it  I  I  want  to  gie 
ye  a  job,  Mr.  Mercer,  fcH*  I  hear  ye're  idle." 
Then  turning  up  the  soles  of  his  wretched 
boots,  which  looked  like  a  kind  of  laather 
vegetable  about  to  rot  into  earth  mould,  he 
said,  "'  They'll  be  ill  to  patch,  or  to  fit  new 
soles  on,  but  I  ken  ye're  a  gude  tradesman. 
Try." 

Adam  smiled. 

"  Ye'U  be  like  the  lave,"  Jock  continued, 
*^  ower  prood  to  work  for  a  man  like  me.  I 
wadna  wunner  if  ye're  no  sure  o'  payment. 
Sae  maybe  it's  as  weel  to  tell  ye,  that  as  far 
as  I  ken,  ye') I  never  git  a  bawbee  frae  me  ! 
For  Jock  Hall  is  a  braw  customer  to  them 
that'll  serve  him  —  though,  faix,  there's  no 
mony  o'  that  kind  noo  !  —  but  he's  a  bad 
payer.  In  fac,  he  has  clean  forgot  hoo  to 
pay  an  account." 

Sorrow  soflens  the  hearts  of  good  men  ; 
and  if  it  is  in  any  degree  occasioned  by  un- 
just treatment,  it  prompts  charitable  s^^m- 
pathies  towards  others  who  are  condemned 
as  wicked  by  society  without  a  fair  hearing 
ever  having  been  afforded  them.  When  the 
streams  of  their  affection  have  been  frozen 
by  the  cold  reception  they  have  received 
where  a  warm  welcome  was  anticipated,  it 
is  a  relief  to  let  them  flow  into  dried-up 
cisterns  where,  in  despair,  from  a  long 
drought,  such  blessings  were  never  ex- 
pected. 

So  Adam  felt  kindly  towards  Jock, 
though  he  only  said,  **  I'll  men'  your 
boots  for  that  fine  pinch  o'  snuff,  and  theyll 
cost  ye  nae  mair,  except  guid  will,  and  that's 
cheap." 


Jock  Hall  looked  rather  perplexed,  and 
cleared  out  his  box  with  his  lon^  finger, 
pressing  his  last  snuff  vehemently  into  his 
nostrils.  Then  resuming,  as  if  with  difficul- 
ty, hit  careless  manner,  he  aaid^  *'  Hae  the 
boots  ready  by  Friday  nicht,  as  I  mann 
fish  the  East  Muir  water  on  Saturday .** 

**  Ye  may  depend  on  them,  Jock  I  And 
noo,  as  yer  busmess  is  done,  ve  may  gang." 
The  Sergeant  did  not  wish  him  to  resume 
his  wild  talk,  as  he  had  threatened  to  da 

Jock  crossed  his  arms,  and  gazed  od  the 
Sergeant  as  if  he  would  look  him  throi]|B^ 
Then  grasping  his  own  throat,  and  looking 
wildly,  he  said :  **  It's  come  I  It's  come !  Hie 
evil  speerit  is  chokin'  me  I  He  is  here  like  a 
cannon  ball  I  I  maun  speak,  or  my  head 
will  rive !  I  maun  curse  Porteous,  and  the 
kirk,  and  religion,  and  elders,  and  Sabbath 
days,  and  a'  things  guid ! "  and  his  eyes 
flashed  fire ! 

The  Serseant  could  not  make  him  out,  as 
they  say.  He  was  disposed  to  think  him  in- 
sane, though  he  had  never  heard  Jock's 
name  associated  with  anything  save  reck- 
lessness of  character.  He  therefore  did  noth- 
ing but  return  the  gaze  of  the  excited 
man.  Katie,  unwilling  to  sit  in  the  same 
room  with  him,  had  retired  to  her  bedroom. 
Mary  sat  with  her  book  at  the  fireade  in 
evident  alarm. 

*'  I  hate  them  I "  repeated  Jock,  almost 
grinding  his  teeth. 

*'  What  do  ye  mean,  Jock  ?  "  asked  Adam 
quietly  but  firmly.  *^  Do  you  want  to  quai^ 
rel  wi'  me  ?  " 

**  I  mean,"  said  Jock,  bending  towards  the 
Sergeant,  "  that  noo  the  fineers  o'  religtoa 
are  grippin'yer  windpipe  and  choiking  ye— > 
that  noo  ye  hae  ministers  an'  elders  o'  reE* 
gion  kicking  ye  in  the  glaur,  lauchin  at  ye* 
bizzin  at  ye  as  a  blackguard  —  that  noo 
when  e'en  Luckie  Craigie  an'  SmeUie  oa'  ye 
bad,  as  a'  folks  hae  ca'ed  me  a'  my  days  — 
I  thocht,"  he  continued,  with  a  sarcaekie 
grin,  **  that  ye  wad  like  ane  waar  than  yei^ 
sel'  to  speak  wi'  ye,  and,  if  ye  liked,  to  eurse 
wi'  ve !  Aha,  lad  1  I'm  ready  I  Say  the 
wora,  and  Jock  Hall's  ^er  man.    B^pn  1  * 

The  Sergeant  experienced  what  is  eaUed 
in  Scotland  a  grew  —  the  sort  of  shiver  oae 
feels  in  a  nightmare  —  as  if  a  real  demoniae 
was  in  his  presence.  Fascinated  as  by  a  sei^ 
pent,  he  said,  "  Say  awa,'  Jock,  for  I  din* 
na  understan'  ye." 

On  this  Jock  became  apparently  aion 
composed.  But  when  witn  a  suppressed 
vehemence  he  was  again  bt^gioning  to  speak, 
it  struck  the  Seigeant  to  interrupt  the  ea^ 
rent  of  his  passionate  thoughts,  on  the  plea 
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that  lie  wished  to  bear  Mary  lier  lesson.  His 
object  was.  not  only  to  calm  Jock,  but  also 
to  get  the  child  out  of  the  room. 

''Mary,"  he  said,  after  having  assured 
ber  there  was  no  cause  of  fear,  and  placing 
her  between  his  knees,  **  wha  should  we 
trtist?* 

'*  God ! "  replied  Maiy. 

**  Why  ?  "  asked  the  Sergeant. 

**  Becanse  His  name  is  Love,  and  He  is 
our  Faither." 

**  Right,  Mary ;  and  we  ought  a*  to  love 
our  Faither,  for  He  loves  ns,  and  to  love 
our  neebour  as  ourselves.  Gang  awa'  ben 
to  yoor  mither  noo.    Ye  hae  done  weel." 

When  the  door  of  the  bed  room  was  shut, 
Jock  Hall  said,  "  That's  Luckie  Craijjie's 
lassie?  Fine  woman,  Luckie  I  Kindly 
bodie !  A  gude  hoose  is  hers  to  sen*  a  puir 
orphan  to.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  Keep  ns  a' !  — 
it's  a  warld  this,  ower  guid  for  me !  But 
Luckie  is  like  the  lave,  and  Smellie,  to  do 
bim  justice,  as  hf.  has  mony  a  time  done  tae 
me,  IB  no  waur  than  Luckie : 

•  When  big  pledds  arc  screichan, 
An*  huntin*  for  their  meat, 

If  tlicy  gi»p  a  bonnie  birdie, 
What  needs  the  birdie  greet  ? ' 

An'  ye're  to  pay  yersel*  for  the  lassie,  Smel- 
lie says ;  an'  ye're  to  teach  her !  A  fine  les- 
son yon !  Ha !  ha !  ha !  Jock  Hall  lauchs 
at  baith  o*  you  "  — 

The  Sergeant  was  getting  angry.  Hall 
seemed  now  to  be  rather  a  free-and-easy 
blackguard,  and  vet  there  was  a  gleam  in 
bifl  eye  Adam  did  not  understand ;  and  in 
spite  of  his  self-respect,  he  felt  a  desire  to 
bear  more  from  Jock.  So  he  only  remark- 
ed, looking  steadily  at  him,  *^  Jock !  tak* 
care  what  ye  say  —  tak*  care !  '* 

•*  Oo  ay,"  said  Hall.  "  I'm  lanjr  eneuch 
in  the  warld  to  ken  that  advice  !  But  what 
care  I  for  the  advice  o'  you  or  o*  ony  man  ? 
It  was  fbr  me,  nae  doot,  ye  intended  that 
lesson  ?  I'm  as  gleg  as  a  fish  rising  to  a 
flne !  She  said  we  should  love  our  faither  ! 
Hoo  danr  you  or  ony  man  say  that  tae 
?  •*    Tlie^,  leaning  forward  with  staring 


eyes  and  clenche^l  fist,  he  said,  **  I  hated 
my  faither!  I  hated  my  mither!  They 
hated  me.  My  faither  was  a  Gospel  man ; 
be  gaed  to  the  kirk  on  Sabbath  —  wha  but 
bins  I — and  he  drank  when  he  could  get  it 
the  Mt  o'  the  week;  an'  he  threshed  my 
nitb^and  us  time  aboot  —  me  warst  o'  a', 
as  I  was  the  youngest.  I  focht  mony  a  lad- 
die fbr  lanchin'  at  him  and  for  ca'in'  him 
when  he  was  fou,  and  mony  a  bluidy 


nose  I  got;  but  he  threshed  me  the  mair. 
My  mither,  too,  gaed  to  the  kirk,  and  beg- 
ged claes  for  me  and  my  brithers  and  sisters 
trae  guid  folk,  and  said  that  my  faither 
wasna  weel  and  couldna  work.  Oh,  mony 
a  lee  I  telt  for  them  baith  I  And  she 
drank,  as  weel,  and  focht  wi'my  faither  and 
us  time  aboot.  And  syne  they  selt  a'  their 
claes  and  a'  their  blankets,  and  left  us  wi' 
toom  stomachs  and  toom  Iiearts,  cowerin' 
aboot  a  toom  grate  wi'  cauld  cinders.  I 
never  was  at  skule,  but  was  cuffed  and 
kickit  like  a  doug;  and  my  wee  brithers 
and  sisters  a'  dee'd  —  I  dinna  ken  hoo :  but 
they  were  starved  and  threshed,  puir 
things !  But  they  were  waik,  and  I  strong. 
Sae  I  leeved  —  waes  me !  I  leeved  !  I 
hae  sat  oot  in  the  plantin'  mony  a  nicht 
greetin  for  my  brither  Jamie,  for  he  had  a 
sair  cough  and  dwined  awa',  naked  and 
starved.  He  aye  gied  me  his  bit  bread 
that  he  stealt  or  beggit "  —  and  Jock  cleared 
his  throat  and  wiped  his  forehead  with 
a  scrap  of  a  ragged  handkerchief.  "  But 
my  faither  and  mither  dee'd,  thank  GrodI 
I  hate  them  noo,  and  they  hated  me  —  they 
hated  me,  they  did  "  —  and  he  fell  into  a 
sort  of  dream.  His  vehemence  sank  into  a 
whisper ;  and  he  spoke  as  one  in  sleep  — * 
"  An'  a'  folks  hate  me  —  hate  me.  An* 
what  for  no  V  I  hate  them !  —  God  forgie 
me !  Na,  na  !  I'll  no  say  that.  There's,  nae 
Go<l !  But  I  believe  in  the  Deevil  —  that  I 
do,  firmly." 

Jock  sank  back  in  his  chair,  as  if  very 
wearied,  and  closed  his  eyes,  his  chest  heav- 
ing. Then  opening  his  eyes,  he  said  in  a 
low  tone,  "The  bird  kens  that  I  Wha' 
telt  him  ?  "  and  his  eyes  were  again  closed. 

"  Jock,  my  man,"  said  the  Sergeant,  per- 
plexed, yet  kindly,  "  I  dinna  hate  ye." 

But  Jock  went  on  as  in  a  dream.  "I 
hae  led  an  awfu'  life  o't !  I  hae  starved  and 
£itealt ;  I  hae  poached  and  robbed ;  I  hae 
cursed  and  drank ;  I  hae  'listed  and  desert- 
ed ;  I  hae  lain  oot  on  muirs  and  in  mo^ises. 
I'm  Jock  Hall !  a'body  kens  me,  and  a*  hate 
me  as  I  do  them  !  And  what  guid  did  yer 
ministers  and  elders,  yer  Sabbath  days  and 
yer  preachings,  do  for  me  ?  Curse  them  a', 
I  say  !  what's  Jwrk  Hall's  sanl  worth  !  It's . 
no  worth  the  burnin' !     What  care  I  ? 

*  Cork<.a-Bcndv's  lying  sick, 

(iuess  what*^!!  mend  him  ? 
Hanp:  the  hlackguard  by  the  throat, 

And  that'll  soon  end  him  ! '  " 

"  Be  quiet,  my  puir  fellow,"  said  the  Ser-. 
geant,  "  and  listen  to  me.    /  never  harmed 
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yoUf  Jock ;  I  couldna  harm  you !  I  never 
wuU  harm  you.  IMl  feed  ye  noo ;  111  gie  ye 
shoon  ;  Til  stan*  yer  frien*." 

Jock  looked  up,  and  in  a  calm  tone  said, 
"  My  head  is  spinnin'  and  my  heart  is  sick  ! 
I  havna  eaten  a  bit  since  yesterday.  Din- 
na  flycbt  on  me  eenoo,  I'm  no  mysel* ;  wait 
a  wee,  Mr.  Mercer,  and  then  ye  can  abuse 
me,  or  ki<k  me."  With  still  greater  calm 
he  added  in  a  few  seconds,  and  looking 
round  like  one  waking  up  more  and  more 
into  life, ''  I  hae  been  dreaming  or  raving ! 
Man,  Mercer,  I  think  I  tak'  fits  sometimes  — 
especially  when  Pm  lang  wi*oot  meat. 
What  was  1  saying  eenoo  ?  ** 

**  Nat'thing  particular,"  said  Adam,  wish- 
ing not  to  rouse  him,  but  to  feed  him ; 
''never  heed,  Jock.  But  bide  a  wee,  Til 
gie  ye  a  nice  cup  of  tea  and  a  smoke  afler 
it,  and  we'll  hae  a  crack,  and  ye'U  comfort 
me  in  yer  ain  way,  and  I'll  comfort  you  in 
mine." 

Jock,  like  a  man  worn  out  with  some 
great  exertion,  sat  with  his  head  bent  down 
between  his  hands  —  the  veins  of  his  fore- 
head swollen.  The  Sergeant,  afler  some 
private  explanation  with  Katie,  got  tea  and 
wholesome  food  ready  for  Jock;  and  that 
he  might  take  it  in  peace,  Adam  said  that 
he  had  to  give  Mary  another  lesson  in  the 
bed  room. 

Hall  was  thus  left  alone  with  his  food,  of 
which  be  ate  sparingly.  When  Adam 
again  entered  the  kitchen,  Jock  was  calm. 
The  Sergeant  soon  engaged  him  in  conver- 
sation ailer  his  own  method,  beginning  by 
telling  some  of  his  soldier  stones,  and  then 
bit  by  bit  unfolding  the  Gospel  of  Peace  to 
the  poor  man,  and  seeking  to  drop  a  few 
loving  words  from  his  own  softened  heart  to 
soflen  the  heart  of  the  Prodigal. 

The  only  remark  Jock  made  was,  '^  I 
wish  rd  been  in  a  battle,  and  been  shot,  or 
dee'd  wi'  oor  Jamie !  But  what  for  did  I 
tell  you  a'  this  ?  I  never  spak'  this  way  to 
mortal  man  I  It's  that  bird,  I  tell  ye. 
What's  wrang  wi't  ?  " 

"  Kaething  I "  replied  the  Sergeant ;  "  it's 
a'  nonsense  ye're  talking.  I'll  let  ye  see 
the  cratur,  to  convince  ye  that  he  Is  jist  as 
natural  and  nice  as  a  mavis  or  laverock." 

*'  Stop ! "  said  Jock,  '*  I  dinna  like  him. 
He  is  ower  guid  for  me  !  I  tell  ye  I'm  a 
deevil !  But  bad  as  I  am  —  and  I'll  never 
be  better,  nor  ever  do  ae  haun's  turn  o' 
guid  in  this  world — never,  never,  nev- 
er!"— 

The  Sergeant  rose  and  took  down  the 
cage,  placing  it  before  Hall,  saying,  *'  Jist 
:look  at  his  speckled  breest,  and  bonnie  ee  I 
Gie  him  this  bit  bread  yerseP,  and  he'll  be 


cheerie,  and  mak'  us  a'  cheerie."  Jo"k 
took  the  bread  and  offered  it  to  Charlie, 
who,  seeing  the  gift,  declared  **  A  man's  a 
man  for  a'  that ! ' 

**  Guid  be  aboot  ns ! "  said  HaU,  startin*; 
back ;  "  Hear  what  be  says  to  me  \  If 
that's  no  a  witch,  there's  none  on  yirth !  I 
said  I  was  a  deevil,  he  says  I'm  a  man  1" 

*'  And  sae  ye  are  a  man  for  a'  that,  and 
no  sic  a  bad  ane  as  ye  think.  Cheer  np, 
Jock  ! "  said  Adam,  extending  his  hand  to 
him. 

Jock  took  the  proffered  hand,  and  said, 
**•  I  dinna  understan'  a'  this — bat  —  but — 
I  was  gaun  to  say,  God  bless  ye  I  But  ifs 
no  for  me  to  say  that ;  for  I  never  was  in  a 
decent  hoose  afore  —  but  only  in  jails,  and 
amang  tramps  and  ne'er-do-weels  like 
mysel'.  I'm  no  up  tae  mainers,  Sergeant — 
ye  maun  excuse  me." 

Jock  rose  to  depart.  Before  doing  so  he 
looked  again  round  the  comfortable  clean 
room  —  at  the  nice  fire  and  polished  grate 
—  at  Charlie's  bed  with  its  small  white  cur- 
tains—  and  at  the  bird,  so  happy  in  its 
cage  —  then,  as  if  struck  by  his  own  ragged 
clothes  and  old  boots,  he  exclaimed,  ''It 
wasna  for  me  to  have  been«  in  a  house  like 
this."  Passing  the  bed  room  door,  he  wared 
his  hand,  saying,  "  Fareweel,  mistress ;  €ure- 
weel,  Mary,"  and  turning  to  the  Sergeant, 
he  added,  **and  as  for  you,  Sergeant**  — 
There  he  stopped  —  but  ending  with  a  spe- 
cial farewell  to  the  starling,  he  went  to  tht 
door. 

*^  Come  back  soon  and  see  me,"  said  the 
Sergeant.  "  I'll  be  yer  frien',  Jock.  I  hae 
'listed  ye  this  day,  and  I'll  mak'  a  sodger  o^ 
ye  vet,  an'  a  better  ane,  I  hope,  than  my- 
sel'." 

*'  Whisht,  whisht  I "  said  Jock.  *<  I  have 
mair  resjpec'  for  ye  than  to  let  ye  be  my 
frien'.  But  for  a'  that,  mind  I'm  no  {saim  to 
pay  ye  for  m^  boots  —  and  ye'U  hae  tbem 
ready  'gin  Friday  nicht,  for  Satturday's  fish- 
in'  —  fareweel ! " 

"  A'  richt,  Jock,"  said  Adam. 

No  sooner  had  Hail  left  the  house  than 
the  Sergeant  said  to  himself,  "  God  have 
mercy  on  me  !  I  to  be  unhappy  after  that  I 
I  wi'  Katie  and  Mary  I  I  wi'  mercies  tempo- 
ral and  spiritual  mair  than  can  be  nnm- 
bcred  !  Waes  me  I  what  have  I  done  ? 
Starling,  indeed  I  that's  surely  no  the  qiie^ 
tion  —  but  starvation,  ignorance,  cmtltj* 
hate,  despair,  hell  at  our  verra  doors  I  God 
help  puir  Jock  Hall,  and  may  He^lbigiTe 
Adam  Mercer  1 " 

Jock  got  his  boots  on  Friday  night,  weD 
repaired.  He  said  nothing  but  ^  Thank 
ye,"  and   ^Yell  get  naething  frae  me." 
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But  OD  Saturday  evening  a  fine  basket  of 
tnrat  was  brought  by  him  to  the  Sergeant's 
door.  Jock  said,  **  There's  beauties !  Nev- 
er Baw  better  trout !  splendid  day  I  '*  But 
wlien  the  Sergeant  thanked  him,  and  of- 
fered him  a  sixpence,  Jock  looked  with 
wonder,  saying  **  Dinna  insult  a  bodie !  " 

On  the  bunday,  when  the  Sergeant  went 
to  church,  as  we  have  already  described, 
^ick  Hall  was  quartered  for  the  day  with 
lin.  Crai}]^^  ^o  do  Smellie  justice,  he  did 
not  know  how  worthless  this  woman  was,  far 
l«Bi  did  the  Kirk  Session.  She  was  cun- 
ning and  plausible  enough  to  deceive  both. 
Her  attendance  at  church  was  sufficient  to 
keep  up  appearances.  The  custom  of 
bonrdinz  out  pauper  children  with  widows, 
when  respectable,  has  on  the  whole  worked 
well,  and  even  now  is  infinitely  superior  to 
the  workhouse  system.  Mrs.  Craigie  be- 
longed to  the  exceptional  cases.  She  in  the 
nwnntime  accommodated  any  lodger  who 
niffbt  turn  up. 

Jock  and  Mrs.  Craigie  were  at  the  win- 
dow, a  second  story  one,  criticizing  the 
puters-by  to  church,  as  one  has  seen  the 
toangers  at  a  club  window  do  the  ordinary 
pMBors-by  on  week  days.  The  Sergeant 
and  his  wife,  with  Mary  following  them, 
suddenly  attracted  their  attention. 

**  Hie  anld  hypocrite ! "  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Craigie ;  **  there  he  gangs,  as  prood  as  a 
penoock,  haddin'  his  head  up  when  it  should 
Se  bowed  doon  wi*  shame  to  the  dust !  An' 
his  wife,  tae  I  —  eh  !  what  a  bannet !  —  sic  a 
goon  !  Sirs  me !  Baith  are  the  waur  o'  the 
wear.  Ha !  ha  I  ha !  And  Mary  !  as  I  de- 
clare, wi'  new  shoon,  a  new  bannet,  and  new 
shawl  I  The  impudent  hizzy  that  she  is ! 
Its  a'  to  spite  me,  for  I  seeM  her  keekin*  up 
to  the  window.  But  stealt  bairns  can 
eome  to  nae  cuid ;  confoond  them  a'  I  — 
tboQich  I  shouhlna  say  it  on  the  Sabbath 

dar" 

Uall  stood  behind  her,  and  watched  the 
group  over  her  shoulder.  "  Ye*re  riclit, 
Lncky,"  he  said,  *^  he  is  an  auld  hypocrite. 
Bat  they  are  a*  that  —  like  minister,  like 
asan.  '  Confound  them,'  ye  say  ;  ^  Amen,' 
/  say;  but  what  d'ye  mean  by  stealt 
bairns  ?  " 

Ah,  Jock,  art  thou  not  a  hypocrite  ! 

Mrs.  Craigie  had  left  the  window,  and  sat 
down  beside  the  fire,  the  church-goers  hav- 
ing pa*(sed,  and  the  church  bell  having 
nossed  to  ring.  Jock  then  lighted  his  pipe 
0ppQ#te  Mrs  Craigie.  *^  What  d'ye  mean," 
ke  auced  again,  *'  by  stealt  bairns  ^ " 

••  I  mean  this,"  replied  she,  "  that  yon 
anld  hypocrite,  sod;ier,  and  poacher,  Adam 
lleroer,  stealt  Mary  Christie  frae  me !  **  and 


she  looked  at  Hall  with  an  expression  which 
said,  "  What  do  you  think  of  that  V  "  Then 
having  been  invited  by  Hall  to  tell  him  all 
about  this  theft,  she  did  so,  continuing  her 
narrative  up  to  the  moment  when  she  was 
ordered  out  of  the  house  by  Adam ;  saying 
now  as  on  that  occasion,  **  But  I  hae  friens, 
and  I'll  pit  Smellie  to  smash  him  yet !  I'll 
get  my  revenge  oot  'o  him  I  the  auld  black- 
guard that  he  is.  Smellie  is  my  frien',  and 
he  has  mair  power,  far,  than  Adam  wi'  the 
minister."     So  thought  Mrs.  Craigie. 

"  Is  Smellie  your  frien'  ?  "  asked  Hall, 
without  taking  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth, 
*'and  does  he  hate  Adam?  and  does  he 
want  Mary  back  to  you  ?  " 

"  That  does  he,"  replied  Mrs.  Craigie ; 
"  and  he  wad  gie  onything  to  get  Mary 
back  to  me." 

"  Then,  my  ccrtes,  Smellie  has  power ! 
nae  doot  o'  that"  remarked  Hall,  with  a 
grim  smile ;  V*  for  he  has  helpit  to  pit  me 
mony  a  time  into  the  jail.  Wad  it  obleege 
him  muckle  to  get  Mary  back  frae  the  Ser- 
geant? Wad  he  befrien'  me  if  I  helped 
him  ?  "  asked  Jock  confidentially. 

"  It  wad  be  a  real  treat  till  him ! "  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Craigie,  *^  and  he  wad  befrien' 
ye  a'  yer  life  !  An',  Hall " 

**  But,"  asked  Jock,  interrupting  her, 
"  what  did  ye  say  aboot  poachin'  ?  Was 
Adam  in  that  line  ?  " 

"  Him  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Craigie  ;  "  Ise 
warrant  ho  was  —  notorious  ! " 

"  Hoo  d'ye  ken  ?  "  inquired  Jock. 

"  Smellie  telt  me  !  but  mind  ye,  he  said  I 
was  to  keep  it  quait  till  he  gied  me  the 
wink,  ye  ken ; "  and  Mrs.  Craigie  gave  a 
knowing  wink.  She  did  not  know  that 
Smellie  had  already  peached.  **  For  hoo 
Smellie  kent  was  this,  that  he  had  some 
sort  o'  business  in  the  place  whaur  Mercer 
leeved  —  that's  north  in  Bennock  parish, 
afore  he  was  a  sod^er ;  and  Smellie  picked 
up  a'  the  story  o'  his  poachin',  —  for  Smellie 
is  awfu'  sharp ;  but  he  would  never  tell  it 
till  he  could  pit  it  like  a  gag  into  the  prood 
mouth  o*  Adam ;  and  Smellie  says  he  will 
pit  it  in  noo,  and  let  Adam  gnaw  his  teeth 
on't,"  said  Mrs.  Craigie. 

Hall  manifested  a  singular  inquisitive- 
ness  to  know  as  much  as  possible  about 
those  poaching  days,  and  their  locality,  un- 
til at  last  being  satisfied,  and  having  learned 

that   the  old  Iceeper  of  Lord   M waa 

still  alive,  though,  as  Mrs.  Craigie  said, 
**  clean  superannuat,"  and  that  he  was, 
moreover,  Adam's  cousin,  Jock  said,  "  What 
an  lawfu'  blackguard  Adam  maun  be  !  If  I 
had  kent  what  I  ken  noo,  I  never  wad  hae- 
gi'en  him  my  boots  to  men'." 
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"  Yer  boots  to  men'  I  "  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Craigie,  with  astonishment ;  **  what  for  did 
ye  do  that  V  " 

"  He  had  nae  wark." 

"  Ser*  him  richt  I  "  said  Mrs.  Craigie. 

**  And  I  patroneesed  him/'  continued 
Jock. 

**  Ha !  ha  I  It  was  far  ower  guid  o*  jre, 
Jock,  tae  patroneese  him/'  said  Mi  s.  Craigie. 
"  Te'il  no  pay  him,  I  houp  ?  But  he  is  sic 
a  greedy  fellow,  that  he  micht  expect  even 
a  puir  soul  like  you  to  pay." 

**  Me  pay  him  ! ''  said  Jock  with  a  laugh, 
•*  maybe  —  when  I  hae  paid  the  debt  o* 
natur' ;  no  till  then." 

"  But,  Jock,"  asked  Mrs.  Craigie,  almost 
in  a  whisper,  *^did  ye  see  Mary,  the  wee 
slut  ?  " 

'*  I  did  that,"  replied  Jock,  "  an*  it  wad 
hae  broken  yer  feelin'  heart.  Lucky,  had 
ye  seen  herl  —  no  lying  as  a  puir  orphan 
paid  for  by  the  Session  ocht  to  lie,  on  a 
shake-doon,  wi'  a  blanket  ower  her,  —  my 
certes,  guid  eneuch  for  the  like  o'  her,  and 
for  the  bawbees  paid  for  her  " 

"  Guid  ?  —  ower  guid  ! "  interpolated  Mrs. 
Craigie. 

**  But "  continued  Hall,  with  a  leer,  "  she 
was  mair  like  a  leddy,  wi'  a  bed  till  herself 
an'  curtains  on't ;  and  sitting  in  a  chair  wi' 
stockins  and  shoon,  afore  the  fire  —  learn- 
ing her  lesson,  too,  and  coddled  and  coodled 
by  Adam  and  his  wife.  What  say  ye  to 
that,  Lucky  ?  what  say  ye  to  that  V  " 

"  DInna  mak'  me  daft  1 "  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Craigie  ;  *'  it's  eneuch  to  mak'  a  bodie  swear 
e'en  on  the  Sabbath  day  I " 

"  Swear  awa'  1 "  said  Hall, "  the  day  maks 
nae  difference  to  me,  Sae  ca'  awa',  woman, 
if  it  wuU  dae  ye  ony  guid,  or  gie  ye  ony 
comfort." 

Mrs.  Craigie,  instead  of  accepting  the 
adyice  of  her  "  ne'er-do-weel  "  lodger,  fell 
into  a  meditative  mood.  What  could  she 
be  thinking  about  ?  Her  Sabbath  thoughts 
came  to  this,  in  their  practical  results  ■ —  a 
proposal  to  Jock  Hall  to  seize  Mary  as  she 
was  returning  from  church,  and  to  bring 
her  again  under  the  protection  of  her  dear 
old  motherly  friend.  She  could  not,  indeed, 
as  yet  take  her  from  under  the  Sergeant's 
roof  by  force,  but  could  the  Sergeant  retake 
her  if  once  under  her  roof  again  ? 

Jock,  ailer  some  consideration,  enter- 
tiuned  the  proposal,  discussed  it,  and  then 
came  to  terms.  "  What  wuU  ye  gie  mo  ?  " 
he  at  last  asked. 

"  A  glass  o'  whuskey  and  a  saxpence  I " 
aaid  Mrs.  Craigie. 

'*  Ba  !  ba  ! "  said  Jock  ;  **  I'm  nae  bairn, 
but  gleg  and  canny.  —  Saxpence  !    Ye  ken  J 
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as  weel  as  I  do,  that  if  the  Shim —  for,  losh 
me !  I  ken  baith  him  and  the  law  ower 
weel  I  —  if  he  heard  ye  were  plottin'  an* 
plannin'  to  £:rip  a  bairn  that  way  on  the 
Sabbath,  ancl  paying  me  for  helpin'  ye  — 
my  word  !  you  and  me  wad  be  pit  in  jail ; 
and  though -this  micht  be  a  comfort  to  me  — 
lodgings  and  vittals  for  naething,  ye  ken, 
and  a  visit  to  an  auld  hame  —  it  wadna  do 
for  a  Christian  woman  bke  you,  Lncky! 
£h,  lass  ?  it  wad  never  do !  What  wad 
the  minister  and  Smellie  say  ?  no'  to  epeak* 
o*  the  Sergeant  ?  —  hoo  he  wad  craw  !  Sae 
unless  ye  aeep  it  as  quait  as  death,  an' 
me  half-a-crown,  I'll  no  pit  my  ban*  on 
bairn." 

**The  bargain's  made  1"  said  Mrs.  Craiffie. 
'*  But  ye  maun  wait  till  I  get  a  shilling 
mair  A-ae  Mrs.  D'rymple,  as  I've  nae 
change." 

*^  Tell  her  to  come  ben/'  said  Jock.  *'  Can 
ye  trust  her  wi'  the  secret  ?  Ye  should  get 
her  to  help  ye,  and  to  swear,  if  it  comes  to 
a  trial,  that  the  bairn  cam'  to  ye  o'  her  ain 
free  consent  I'm  ready,  for  half-a-crown 
mair,  to  gie  my  aith  to  the  same  effec'." 

**  Ye're  no  far  wrang  I "  said  Mrs.  Craine. 
^*I  can  trust  Peggy  like  steel.  And  I'm 
sure  Mary  does  want  to  come  to  me.  That's 
the  truth  and  nae  lee.  So  you  and  Peggy 
D'rymple  may  sweer  that  wi'  a  guid  con- 
science." 

"  But  my  conscience/'  said  Jock,  ^  is  no 
sae  guid  as  yours  or  Peggy's,  an'  it'll  be  the 
better  o'  anither  hal^roon,  in  case  I  hae 
to  swear,  to  keep  it  frae  botherin'  me.  Bat 
I'll  gie  ye  credit  for  the  money,  an'  ye'U  gie 
me  credit  for  what  I  awe  ye  for  my  meat 
and  lodgin'  since  Monday." 

**  A'  richt,  a'  richt,  Jock  ;  sae  be't,"  replied 
Mrs.  Craigie,  as  she  went  to  fetch  her  neig)i- 
bour,  who  lived  in  the  same  flat. 

Mrs.  Dalrymple  was  made  a  member  of 
the  privy  council  which  met  in  a  few  miiH 
utes  in  Mrs.  Craigie's  room,  the  door  being 
locked. 

"  I'm  nae  hypocrite/'  confessed  Jock.  "  I 
scorn  to  be  ane,  as  ye  do ;  for  ye  dinna  pn- 
ten'  to  be  unco  guid,  and  better  than  ither 
folk,  like  Adam  Mercer,  or  that  godly  man 
Smellie.  I  tell  ye.  then,  I'm  up  to  onything 
for  money  or  drink.  I'll  steal,  I'll  rob,  Fu 
murder,  I'll" 

**  Whisht,  whisht,  Jock  !  Dinna  speak  that 
wild  way  an'  fricbten  folk!  —  Be  canny« 
man,  be  canny,  or  the  necbours'll  hear  ye," 
said  the  prudent  Mrs.  Craigie,  whoMfortb- 
with  explained  her  plan  to  her  confioential 
and  trustworthy  friend,  who  highly  approved 
of  it  as  an  act  of  Justice  to  Mn.  Craigie,  lo 
Mary,  and  the  Kirk  Session.    Half-a-crown 
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WM  to  be  Mm.  Dalrymple's  pay  for  her 
Tallied  aid.  Hall  arranged  that  the  moment 
they  taw  the  Sergeant  coming;  from  church, 
they  were  to  give  a  sign  to  him  ;  and  then 
they  —  lea vin><  the  window,  and  retiring 
behind  the  door  —  were  to  be  ready  to 
receiTe  Mary  when  brought  to  the  house. 
To  enable  Hall  to  execute  the  plot  with 
more  ease,  Mrs.  Craigie  gave  him,  at  his 
own  suggestion,  and  in  order  to  entice  Mary, 
m  few  sprine  flowers  she  had  got  the  even- 
ing before  from  a  neighbour's  garden,  as  a 
**  poeey  "  for  the  church  —  which  she  had 
not,  however,  attended,  being  deprived  of 
Ibe  privilege,  as  she  meant  to  assure  Smellie, 
hr  illness.  Jock  had  already  accepted  of  a 
gum  of  whiskey.  But  as  the  exciting  mo- 
ment approached,  and  as  the  two  women 
had  helped  themselves  to  a  cheerer,  as  they 
called  it^y  he  got  a  second  glass  to  strengthen 
hie  courage.  His  courage,  however,  did  not 
■eem  to  fail  him,  for  he  once  or  twice  whis- 
tled and  hummed  Pome  song  —  to  the  great 
horror  of  his  good  friends ;  and,  strange  to 
•ay,  he  also  fell  into  a  fit  of  uncontrollable 
laughter  —  at  the  thought,  as  he  said,  of 
how  the  old  hypocrite  and  his  wife  would 
look  when  Maiy  was  mit«ed,  and  found  to 
be  with  Mrs.  Craigie !  Much  hearty  sym- 
pathy waa  expressed  with  his  strange  hu- 
moor. 

The  service  in  the  "  auld  kirk,"  as  the 
parish  church  is  called,  being  over,  the  con- 
gregation were  walking  home.  One  or  two 
oi  iti  members  had  already  passed  the  win- 
dow where  sat  the  eager  and  expectant  con- 
spiratOFB.  Jock  Hall,  wifb  a  bunch  of  fiow- 
eriy  was  ready  to  run  down-stairs,  to  thej 
close  month,  the  moment  the  appointed  sig- 
nal was  given.  Very  soon  the  Sergeant  and 
hm  wife  made  their  appearance  a  little  way 
off,  while  Mary —  how  fortunate  for  the  plot- 
ter!!— followed^  at  some  distance.  No 
sooner  were  they  discovered,  than  the  two 
women  retired  from  the  window,  and  gave 
the  rignal  to  Hall  to  *'  be  off! "  Having 
done  so,  they  ensconced  themselves,  as 
arranged,  at  the  back  of  the  door,  with 
oaaer  and  palpitating  hearts. 

Jock  sprang  out,  shutting  the  door  after 


him,  and  rattling  down-stairs,  reached  the 
street  just  as  Mary  was  within  a  few  yards. 
When  she  was  passing  the  close,  he  stepped 
out,  and  with  a  kind  voice  said,  **  I  hae  a 
message  for  your  faither,  Mary  dear  I  Jist 
speak  to  me  aff  the  street/'  Mary  no  lon- 
ger associating  Hall  with  the  thought  of  a 
wild  man,  but  of  one  who  had  been  a  guest 
of  the  Sei^ant's,  entered  the  dose.  Jock 
Hall  gave  her  the  flowers  and  said  :  —  **  Gie 
this  posey  to  your  mither,  for  the  gran*  tea 
she  made  for  me  ;  and  gie  this  half  croon  to 
yer  faither  for  the  braw  boots  he  patched 
for  me.  Noo  run  awa',  my  bonnie  lassie, 
and  be  guid,  and  do  whatever  yer  faither 
and  mither  bid  ye,  or  Jock  Hall  wuU  be 
angry  wi'  ye  —  run  I " 

Sirs.  Craigie,  in  her  excitement  and  curi- 
osity could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  go- 
ing again  to  the  window,  and  no  sooner 
had  she  seen  Mary  enter  the  close  than  she 
ran  behind  the  door  and  joined  Mrs.  Dai- 
ry mple,  saying,  "  The  wee  deevil  is  Catched, 
and  coming  I 

In  a  moment  Jock  was  at  the  door,  and 
while  he  firmly  held  the  key  outside,  he 
opened  it  so  far  as  to  let  in  his  head.  Then 
addressing  the  women,  he  said  in  an  under- 
breath,  or  rather  hiss :  —  *'  Whisht !  dinna 
speak !  I  catched  her !  I  gied  her  the  posey 
for  Mrs.  Mercer! — I  gied  her  the  hall- 
croon  to  pay  Mr.  Mercer  for  my  iboots !  — 
and  she's  hame  1  —  an*  ye*ll  never  get  her ! 
—  You  twa  limmers  are  cheated  I  and  if  ye 
cheep  rU  tell  the  Shirra.  Jock  Hall  is  nae 
hypocrite  I  Deil  tak*  ye  baitb,  and  Smellie 
likewise  1  I*m  afi*!  **  and  before  a  word  could 
be  spoken  by  the  astonished  conspirators, 
Jock  locked  the  door  upon  them,  and  fling- 
ing the  key  along  the  passage  he  sprang 
down-stairs  and  fled  no  one  knew  whither  ! 

Mary  gave  the  bouquet  of  flowers  to  Mrs. 
Mercer,  whose  only  remark  was  :  —  "  Wha 
wad  hae  thocht  it !  **  and  she  gave  the  half- 
crown  to  Adam,  who  said :  **  I  never  was 
sae  thankfu'  for  a  day's  wage !  Pit  it 
in  the  drawer,  and  keep  it  for  Jock.  I'm 
no  feared  but  wi'  God's  help  Til  mak'  a  sod- 
ger  o'  him  yet !  For,  as  Charlie's  bairn 
weel  remarks :  ^  A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that.*  *' 
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PART  I. 

"  Hebe's  a  letter  that  concerns  you,  Bessy," 
said  my  mother  one  morning  a  week  or  two 
ago,  as  I  came  into  our  little  breakfast-room 
at  Linton. 

'*And  we  say  you're  to  go,"  said  aunt 
Emily. 

"  Oh,  aunt  Emily  I  go  where  ?  "  I  ex- 
claimed in  utter  despair,  and  eeling  ready 
to  cry  with  fatigue  at  the  bare  idea  of  a 
move  in  anv  direction. 

"  Olympe  has  written,"  began  my  motlier, 
holding  up  a  thin  letter  with  a  yellow  stamp 
upon  it. 

"  Yes,  and  you  are  to  go,"  once  more 
broke  in  my  impetuous  oui  aunt  Emily. 
The  letter  was  from  the  Comtesse  de  (Jara- 
dec,  in  answer  to  one  from  my  poor  dear 
mother,  who  it  seems  had  been  writing  all 
her  alarms  about  my  health  to  her  old 
friend  and  pupil ;  and  now,  as  soon  as  I 
could  get  aunt  Emily  to  promise  silcnee,  the 
letter  was  read  out  to  me.  It  was  cordial 
and  affectionate,  as  all  her  letters  are,  and 
contained  the  kind  proposal  that  I  should 
go  over  to  Mamy-les-Monts,  and  try  what 
a  fortnight's  entire  change  would  do  to- 
wards toning  me  up,  and  shaking  me  out  of 
the  languor,  mental  and  physical,  which 
had  invaded  me  of  late,  and  against  which, 
for  the  first  time  id  my  life,  I  felt  quite 
powerless  to  do  battle. 

The  fact  is,  that  my  dear  mother's  illness, 
coming  as  it  did,  after  u  most  exhausting 
term  of  hard  work,  had  quite  knocked  me 
down.  I  had  had  a  good  many  pupils  and 
one  or  two  schools  also  to  attend  during  the 
last  season ;  and  the  confinement  of  the  life, 
together  with  the  painful  strain  upon  the 
nerves,  which  I  suppose  teaching  music  will 
always  be  to  me,  to  the  end  of  time,  had 
already  left  me  feeble  and  in  want  of  rest, 
when  mother  was  seized,  first  with  bron- 
chitis, then  with  inflammation  of  the  lungs; 
and  the  terrible  anxiety  about  her,  com- 


bined with  all  those  dajs  spent  in  hn  hoi 
room,  and  all  these  nights  passed  by  her 
sick-bed,  had  prostrated  me  still  farther. 
Then  came  our  move  down  to  aunt  Emily's 
cottage  in  Devonshire,  from  which  I  had 
hoped  wonders ;  but  while  it  seemed  to  be 
brmging  mother  round  beautifully,  and 
making  her  quite  fat  and  roev  again,  I  was 
dwindling  away  into  an  absolute  shadow ;  I 
could  not  walk  a  step  without  violent  pal{a- 
tations ;  I  fainted  dead  away  after  beine  out 
ten  minutes  in  the  sun,  and  when  aunt  £mi- 
ly  spoke  a  little  louder  or  sharper  to  me  than 
usual,  if  it  was  only  to  say  good  morning,  I  be- 
gan to  cry.  It  was  such  a  new  state  of  thin^re 
for  me,  that  my  two  dear  old  guardian 
angels  were  getting  quite  troubled  about 
me,  and  so  after  a  good  long  discussion  and 
many  useless  efforts  on  my  part  to  persuade 
them  to  let  me  stay  wliere  I  was  and  be 
auiet,  it  was  finall;^'  decided  that  Madame 
ae  Caradec's  kind  invitation  was  to  be  ac- 
cepted, and  that  I  was  to  go  abroad  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life,  and  see  what  entire 
change  of  air  and  scene  would  do  for  me. 

Abroad  !  everything  has  been  brought  ■> 
close  to  one  of  late  years  by  the  increased 
rapidity  of  travelling,  and  evcxy  one  is  so 
continually  on  the  move  in  consequenoe, 
that  nothing  short  of  Australia,  or  the  Him- 
alayas, answers  at  all  now  to  the  important 
sound  of  the  word  "  abroad."  Italy,  Grer- 
many,  Switzerland,  are  become  as  familiar 
to  everybody  as  Portman  Square  or  Ficear 
dilly,  and  my  *^  abroad  **  meant  even  less 
than  all  this :  a  bit  of  France  just  off  the 
high-road  —  no  more  —  and  within  ten 
hours  of  Englaml ;  it  would  take  me  rery 
little  longer  to  get  there  than  it  had  taken 
us  to  come  down  to  aunt  Emily's. 

Madame  de  Caradec's  mother  was  aa 
En^zlishwoman,  but  iiihe  herself  was  bocn  in 
France,  and  married  there,  and  has  always 
lived  there,  both  before  and  since  her 
widowhood.  Her  only  brother,  who  came 
to  her  when  her  husband  died,  and  has 
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inained  with  her  eyer  since,  I  had  heard  of 
as  entirely  Anglomane  in  his  tastes  and 
huhits.  Thej  buy  English  horses  and  keep 
Eofflidi  grooms,  and  I  believe  they  even 
prefer  English  cookery ;  and  the  drives  her 
own  pony-chaise,  and  talks  English  better 
than!  do.  Oh,  was  it  worth  while  to  cross 
thai  horrid  Channel,  and  no  doubt  be  odi- 
OQily  ill,  to  go  away  from  my  own  who  love 
me,  among  a  parcel  of  strangers,  to  find 
only  another  inferior  sort  of  England  ?  Oh, 
was  it  worth  while  ?  especially  tbr*a  single 
week ;  for  longer  I  was  quite  determined  I 
would  not  6tay  ?  I  did  not  say  this,  how- 
ever, either  to  mother  or  to  aunt  Emily,  for 
I  saw  that  they  had  quite  sot  their  hearts 
OD  the  project,  and  so  I  submitted  with  the 
best  grace  I  was  able  to  muster ;  saw  my 
new  Carmelite,  my  best  black  silk,  and  a 
white  muslin  for  evenings,  put  into  my 
trunk,  and  finally,  accompanied  by  old  Mar- 
iperj,  who  had  been  with  us  ever  since  I 
was  bom,  and  who,  havint;  also  once  spent 
a  single  week  in  Paris  when  she  was  six 
jears  old,  was  considered  likely  to  '*  be  of 
use  to  me  "  on  my  journey,  I  took  leave  of 
my  dear  ones  with  a  weary  heart  and 
watery  eyes,  and  set  forth  upon  my  traveb. 
I  saw  my  dear  mother  with  her  slender 
figure,  her  silver  hair,  and  sweet  moonlight 
ftire,  shading  her  eyes  with  her  hand,  and 
aunt  Emily,  who  looked  like  a  peony  with  a 
grjxcled  cron.  both  standing  m  the  porch 
to  iooc  aitf'r  us  as  long  as  we  were  in 
flight;  but  the  turn  in  the  road  by  the 
Angler's  Home  soon  came,  and  hid  us  from 
each  other,  and  then  I  felt  fairly  launched 
iiide«»d  and  very  desolate. 

••  Never  mind,  dear,"  said  Margery,  wip- 
ing a  sympathetic  drop  from  the  tip  of  her 
pointed  red  nose.    **  1  know  shpow  means 

We  crossed  on  the  18th  of  October.  It 
was  a  lovely  day,  and  tne  steamer  was 
csrowded  with  passengers.  It  was  too  fine, 
and  the  sea  too  smooth,  for  any  one  to  be 
iU,  so  I  had  the  ladies'  cabin  all  to  myself, 
wbieh  I  infinitely  preferred  to  being  in  the 
midst  of  all  those  unfamiliar  faces.  I 
Intcfaed  myself  up  into  a  very  comfortable 
berth,  close  to  an  open  port-hole,  through 
which  I  watched  the  great  green  swirls  of 
water  glittering  in  the  sun,  and  the  passage 
did  not  seem  long.  When  we  landed  at 
Boulogne,  the  sky  was  so  blue,  the  shops  all 
looked  ro  different ;  the  fishwomcn,  with 
their  short  petticoats  and  their  baskets  on 
their  bacrks,  so  curious ;  everything  seemed 
00  sparkling  and  unaccustomeil,  that  I  would 
not  get  into  a  carriage,  but  taking  my  bag 


in  my  hand  walked  with  Margery  the  few 
steps  from  the  boat  to  the  station. 

**  Would  you  allow  me,  muddiim  —  porty- 
bag,  muddkm  ? "  said  a  voice  at  my  side. 
I  turned  and  recognized  an  Englishman, 
with  a  hot  and  anxious  visage,  who  had 
just  crossed  over  with  us,  and  who  was  mak- 
ing for  the  same  destination  as  ourselves. 

"  Thank  you,"  I  answered ;  "  I  can  carry 
it  quite  easily ;  it's  not  at  all  heavy." 

"  Oh,  Lord,  mum !  **  ejaculated  my  friend 
with  efinsion,  **  what  a  blessing  it  is  to  hear 
one's  own  language  again !  " 

I  felt  inclined  to  advise  him  to  venture 
no  farther  if  he  already  experit»nced  mcU  du 
pays  to  such  an  extent,  but  to  go  back  and 
wait  patiently  at  the  pier  until  the  next 
steamer  started  for  Englan:!.  We  had  two 
blooming  young  English  ladies  in  our  car- 
riage, accompanied  by  a  surly  brother  in 
one  comer,  who  was  far  too  satisfied  with 
himself  and  toodisconti'nted  with  everything 
else  not  to  have  been  a  freel)orn  Briton. 
Just  before  arriving  at  the  junction  where 
Margery  and  I  were  to  branch  off  from  the 
great  Paris  main  line  for  Marny-les-Monts, 
**  Prdparez  vos  billets,  messieurs  et  mes- 
dames,  s'il  vous  plait,"  said  the  condncteur. 

'*  Stoopid  ass !  "  remarked  the  English- 
man, with  sullen  scorn ;  **in  England  they'd 
have  said  *  Tickets  ! '  and  there *d  have 
been  an  end  of  it." 

When  we  arrived  at  Hautbuisson  (the 
station  at  which  we  had  to  get  out),  I  found 
that  the  Countess  had  expected  us  by  an 
earlier  train,  and  had  sent  her  carriage  to 
meet  us.  Not  finding  us,  however,  it  had 
gone  home  again,  and  we  had  to  wait  some 
time  while  another  vehicle  was  being  pro- 
cured for  us,  so  that  it  was  already  quite 
dark  when  we  started  for  Mamy-les-Alonts 
—  quite  too  dark  to  be  able  to  see  anything 
whatever  of  the  scenery  around  us.  I  only 
felt  that  suddenly  our  road  took  us  through 
the  yet  thicker  black  of  trees  ;  then  again 
we  emerged,  and  rolled  and  bumped  with  a 
mufiled  sound  over  a  heavy  womlen  bridge ; 
toiled  up  a  sandy  hill  to  the  lights  that  were 
glimmering  on  the  summit ;  heard  a  noise 
of  loud  voices  and  foreign  tongues  all :  yo- 
ciferating  together ;  and  then  I  suddenly 
found  myself  lifted,  I  hardly  knew  how, 
out  of  the  carriage,  and  into  a  tall  and 
potent  embrace,  enveloped  in  which  I  was 
conveyed  along,  with  my  feet  hardly  reach- 
ing the  ground,  into  abrilliant  drawing-room. 
Ilore  a  tall  gentleman  bowed  to  me,  who 
was  presented  to  me  as  "  my  brother 
Charles."  He  turned  with  a  kind  anxiety 
to  my  conductress,  and  said,  ''  Olympe,  what 
will  you  do  about  the  dinner  ?  " 
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"  She  will  dine  in  her  own  room,"  answer- 
ed the  Countess,  with  despotic  melancholy. 

"  But  perhaps  she  would  rather  come  in 
with  us  at  once,  as  we  are  still  at  table,"  he 
suggested,  in  a  low  yoice. 

**  She  will  dine  in  her  own  room,"  repeat- 
ed the  Countess. 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  that  you  would  like 
that  best  ?  **  he  again  attempted,  turning  to 
me. 

"  She  will  dine  in  her  own  room,"  imper- 
turbably  remarked  the  Countess,  without 
the  slightest  shade  of  difference  in  her  in- 
tonation. 

I  was  quite  too  shy  to  venture  any  opin- 
ion on  the  subject  myself;  moreover,  I  had 
an  intuitive  conviction  that  it  was  not  ex- 
pected of  me  :  so ,  dazed  with  the  sudden 
light  and  the  new  faces,  and  with  the  strong 
arm  round  me,  I  was  carried,  still  upon  the 
very  tips  of  my  toes,  up  the  stain*ase,  and 
finally  deposited  in  a  cheery  little  chintz 
bedroom,  where,  alter  a  hearty  kii»s  of  wel- 
come, I  was  left,  much  to  my  relief,  to  slip 
on  my  dressing-gown,  put  my  feet  up,  and 
rest  both  the  spirit  and  the  flesh,  which 
were  equally  tir«'d  out. 

Presently,  while  Marpfery  was  arranging 
my  things  for  the  night,  the  cup  of  tea, 
which  was  all  that  1  had  asked  for,  was 
brought  to  me.  As  I  lay  with  closed  lids 
upon  the  sofa,  I  heard  Margery  say,  "  Here 
—  on  table  —  tray  —  put ;  "  as  if  she  thought 
that  broken  English,  uttered  in  a  very  de- 
cisive manner,  and  with  a  break  between 
each  word,  answered  quite  the  same  pur- 
pose as  French. 

**  Does  mademoist-lle  wish  for  anything 
else  ?  "  inqurcd  the  little  maid. 

"  Toody  swee,"  Margery  observed,  with 
perfect  assurance. 

"  Do  you  speak  French  ?  "  the  little  maid 
asked  her,  with  a  smile. 

"  Oh,  wee,"  responded  the  undaunted 
Margery,  adding  **  Shpow ! "  in  what  I 
thought  rather  a  menacing  way,  as  she  kept 
nodding  her  head  triumphantly  at  the  girl, 
and  giving  sharp  taps  to  her  own  bonnet, 
by  way  of  convincing  her  then  and  there 
that  she  knew  what  was  what. 

Fortunately  an  Irish  nurse,  who  had  liv- 
ed with  Madame  de  Caradec  ever  since  the 
birth  of  her  dau^ihtcr,  just  at  this  juncture 
arrived  opportunely  to  the  rescue,  and  Mar- 
gery, having  duly  attended  to  my  comfort, 
was  borne  off  by  her  new  friend  to  be  made 
comfortable  herself. 

Later  in  the  evening,  just  as  I  had  finish- 
ed writing  to  mother  to  tell  her  of  my  safe 
arrival,  1  heard  a  quick,  decided  step  com- 


ing along  the  passage,  and  a  harried  littk 
tap  at  the  door.  '*  Come  in,^  I  said,  and  a 
charming  child  of  about  sixteen  made  her 
appearance.  She  was  short  for  her  age,  but 
did  not  look  so,  from  her  erect  carriage,  and 
from  the  magnificent  way  in  which  her  head 
was  set  upon  her  shoulders.  She  was  bril- 
liantly fair,  with  heaps  of  golden  hair,  which 
she  wore  turned  back  from  her  dear  broad 
forehead.  The  charm  of  her  fiiee  consisted 
in  its  great  nobiiiti^.  The  expression  was 
one  of  mixed  decision  and  sweetness ;  and 
there  was  altogether  a  sort  of  veiled  power 
about  her,  which,  combined  with  her  child- 
ish aspect,  made  her  exceedingly  attrae- 
tive. 

**  Maman  sends  me  to  ask,"  she  said,  in 
her  sweet  broken  £nglish,  "  will  yon  more 
tea  ?  or  some  sirop,  perhaps  ?  Hare  yoo, 
indeed,  all  you  want  ?  " 

'*  I  see  you  are  Jeanne,"  said  I,  holdinf^ 
out  my  hands  to  her,  and  drawing  her  down 
on  the  sofa  by  my  side. 

*'  Yes,  I  am  Jeanne,"  she  replied  in  French. 
^*  I  had  been  out  with  the  hounds  all  day, 
and  was  late  for  dinner,  and  dressing  in  a 
hurry  when  you  came ;  that  was  whj  joa 
did  not  see  me  when  you  arrived.  Bat 
Maman  was  there,  I  hope,  and  Charie8,and 
Bene,  to  receive  you  ?  " 

'*  I  saw  one  gentleman  in  the  drawings 
room  —  your  uncle  Charles,  I  believe." 

*'  Yes,"  said  Jeanne ;  ^  that  was  the  Mar- 
quis." 

*'}  And  who  is  Ren^  ?  "  asked  I. 

**  Rend  is  a  cousin  of  Maman's,  who  oomes 
here  to  hunt  for  three  months  everv  winter. 
De  Saldes  is  his  "other  name  —  Ren^  de 
Saldes.  He  always  does  what  he  pleases, 
and  is  never  in  time  for  anything.  But  the 
Marquis  has  to  mind  his  p*s  and  ^8,or  hm— 
hm  !  and  she  screwed  up  her  month  and 
shook  her  head  with  a  funny  little  sagaoiooi 
expression. 

*'  And  you,"  said  I,  laughing,  "  are  not 
obliged  to  mind  vour  p*B  and  ^s,  bat  come 
down  when  you  like  V  " 

**  That  depends,"  she  answered.  ''  Whm 
Rene  comes  out  with  us,  I  never  get  a  icold* 
ing :  there  is  a  sort  of  complicated  famS^ 
machinery  about  it  ill,  that  it  is  a  little  dn- 
ficult  to  understand  at  first.  I  protect  ths 
Marquis,  and  Rene  protects  me:  not,  in- 
deed, that  I  need  mucn  protection  ;  for  the^ 
all  of  them  spoil  me  very  perfectly  in  theor 
different  ways,  and  Maman  most  of  all,  al" 
though  she  affects  to  bring  me  up  with  the 
utmost  severity.  But  I  must  go  now,  ior 
Maman  desired  me  not  to  stay  and  tire  70a 
with  my  gossiping.    I  hunt  to-morrow  with 
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our  own  hounds ;  bat  I  shall  have  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  YOU  at  breakfast  before  we 
go. 

Then  Adding  me  good-night,  she  lefl  me 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  most  perfect  bed 
tiiat  ever  rested  weary  limbs. 

The  next  morning  I  was  awoke  by  feeling 
something  indescribably  soft,  cool,  and  fra- 
grant touching  my  cheek  ;  and  I  opened  my 
ejes  into  a  lar<;e  bunch  of  dewy,  fresh-gath- 
«red  roses.  Madame  Olympe  was  standing 
by  my  bedside  with  a  heap  of  exqui£te 
flowers  in  her  hands,  with  which  she  pro- 
ceeded to  deck  the  jars  on  the  chimney- 
piece  and  on  the  table. 

She  looked  very  ^aiid  and  beautiful,  en- 
Teloped  from  head  to  foot  in  a  great  white 
Vomoiis,  which  fell  in  thick  heavy  folds 
round  her  stately  person,  and  was  altogether 
a  most  satisfactory  morning  vision,  with  the 
white  hood  over  her  head  shading  and  soft- 
ening her  stem  face,  as  she  bent  over  her 
many-colored  treasures  and  arranged  them 
silently.  When  she  had  filled  the  vases,  she 
came  and  sat  down  on  the  foot  of  my  bed. 

"  How  are  you,"  she  said,  "  after  your 
journey  ?  rested  ?  It  was  much  better  for 
you  to  dine  in  your  own  room  —  you  would 
iiaTe  felt  shy  and  uncomfortable  the  fint 
CTening  with  strangers." 

**  Have  you  people  staying  with  you 
now  ?  "  I  inquired. 

**  Yes :  we  have  Ren^  de  Saldes,  Mon- 
sieur Kiowski,  and  Monsieur  Berthier.  The 
first  is  my  cousin,  the  last  two  are  painter 
friends  of  mine.  They  will  amuse  you,  they 
make  such  a  contrast  to  each  other.  The 
one  is  so  rapid  in  everytfiing  he  does,  and 
the  other  so  slow.  When  they  come  to- 
gi^er  their  difierences  not  only  appear 
more  pronounced,  but  actually  become  so. 
^ley  act  unconsciously  upon  each  other, 
and  Monsieur  Kiowski  rushes  on  Lke  a  small 
mill-stream,  while  Mon>ieur  Berthier  takes 
an  hour  to  say  the  slightest  thing.  I  am 
also  expecting  some  time  to-day  Lady  Blan- 
keney  and  her  daughter,  and  Miss  Hamil- 
ton."^ 

"  My  dear  Madame  Olympe,**  said  I,  "  I 
■hoold  never  have  had  the  courage  to  come 
if  I  bad  thought  to  find  so  many  people 


"  Oh,"  she  answered,  **  you  needn't  feel  at 
all  alarmed :  there  is  only  one  person  to  be 
fiuhtened  at  in  the  whole  lot,  and  that  is 
Jus  Hamilton.  Lady  Blankenev  is  only  a 
lumless,  silly  sort  of  little  old  fly :  if  you 
viU  but  let  her  flutter  and  buzz,  she  will  be 
qpnte  content ;  she  does  all  the  talking  her- 
m1£  I  rather  like  it  and  never  think  of 
answering  her ;  and  Maria  is  the  quietest 


of  the  quiet,  and  properest  of  the  proper  — 
pure  English  growth  —  a  bashful,  blushing, 
mfantile  old  maid  of  nine-and-tbirty  —  the 
thing  don't  exist  with  us.  They  are  both 
great  bores,  and  I  am  sorry  thev  should  hap- 
pen to  be  coming  just  at  this  particular 
time,  because  I  should  have  liked  you  to 
become  acquainted  with  Kenc  de  Saldes, 
and  he  is  already  fione  ;  knowing  they  were 
to  be  here  to-day,  he  fled  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. I  am  rather  curious  to  see  how  they 
will  make  it  out  with  Ursula  Hamilton  ;  she 
must  start  Lady  Blankeney  occasionally,  I 
shoiUd  think.'* 

*^  What  is  the  tie  between  them  ?  Is  she 
any  relation  of  theirs  ?  "  I  inquired. 

*^  There  is  a  sort  of  distant  cousinship," 
answered  Madame  Olympe.  **  Miss  Hamil- 
ton's father  had  once  a  good  fortune,  which 
he  squandered  in  every  conceivable  dis- 
creditable way,  and  then  went  to  live  for 
economy,  with  his  little  girl  at  Florence. 
He  died  some  time  ago,  and  Ursula  was  left 
all  but  destitute.  She  then,  to  the  horror 
of  all  her  friends,  announced  her  intention 
of  going  on  the  stage,  for  which,  it  appears, 
she  has  an  inmiense  natural  talent  —  when 
suddenly,  by  the  greatest  piece  of  unlooked- 
for  good  luck  in  the  world,  a  rich  old  aunt 
of  hers  died,  and  bequeathed  her  a  ve.ry 
large  sum  of  money.  So,  thank  goodness, 
she  gave  up  (though  I  do  lielieve  it  was 
rather  a  contre-rcsur)  the  notion  of  singing 
in  public,  and  Lady  Blankeney,  who  had 
been  in  Italy  during  all  her  troubles,  and 
carefully  ignored  both  her  and  them,  flew 
to  her  the  instant  she  became  an  heiress, 
and  is  now  convoying  her  to  £n$;lancl,  where 
she  means  to  have  the  honor  and  glory  of 
producing  the  new  lioness  in  fashionable  so- 
ciety. I  own  I*in  rather  curious  to  see  them 
together,  for  ages  ago  I  used  to  hear  about 
Ursula  Hamilton  from  my  cousin.  Monsieur 
de  Saldes,  who  knew  her  abroad,  and  she 
appeared  to  be  anything  but  an  amenable 
subject,  although  at  that  time  she  was  only 
fifteen  or  lixteen.  But  I  shall  leave  you  to 
dress  now  —  you  needn't  hurry,  for  we 
don't  breakfast  till  half-past  eleven." 

With  that  she  nodded  her  head  in  a  friend- 
ly way,  and  strode  majestically  out  of  the 
room. 

I  had  been  so  thoroughly  roused  by  Mad- 
ame Olympe's  visit,  that  I  got  up  as  soon  as 
she  had  lett  me.  I  unfastened  those  deli- 
cious French  windows  that  open  from  top 
to  bottom,  and  seem  to  let  all  heaven  and 
earth  at  once  into  the  room,  threw  back  the 
outer  jalousies,  and  feasted  my  eyes  upon 
the  landscape.  Before  me  lay  the  park  (a 
bit  of  land  redeemed  from  the  heart  of  the 
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forest,  and  cleared  for  the  dwelling  of  my 
hostess)  dotted  all  over  with  clumps  of  trees : 
here  and  thei;e  little  screens  of  delicate 
young  poplars,  already  turned  by  the  sea- 
son, quivered  their  golden  leaves  in  the 
clear  splendors  of  the  autumn  blue.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  hill  lay  the  river,  of  which  my 
room  commanded  three  different  views  as  it 
turned  and  wound  about,  all  glittering;  and 
ripplin<T,  and  covered,  as  it  were,  with  an 
ever-vibratinp;  network  of  light;  and  be- 
yond, stretching  up  and  on  for  miles  and 
miles  around  us,  was  the  great  ocean  of  the 
forest,  drenched  in  deep  dews,  steeped  in 
warm  sunshine,  swaying  in  the  sweet  morn- 
ing freshness,  and  chanting  its  solemn  hymn 
of  gladness  to  the  Lord  of  all  the  beauties 
of  the  earth. 

When  I  was  dressed,  I  went  into  the 
drawing-room,  where  I  found  Madame 
Olympe,  still  in  the  same  picturesque  cos- 
tume, assiduously  dusting  the  books  upon 
the  table  with  a  feather  brush.  "  This  is 
not  much  like  /EnpUnd  after  all/*  thought  I. 
*•  We  have  a  new  servant,"  she  said  in  a 
plaintive  tone  of  voice,  "  who  never  touches 
a  thing  in  the  morning,  and  so  I  am  obliged 
to  go  round  myself  and  see  to  it." 

"  Whv,  what  (Iocs  she  do  ?  "  I  inquired ; 
*  lie  in  bed  till  this  hour  ?  " 

"  The  she  is  a  he,  whose  name  is  Hya- 
cinthe,  and  that  is  what  he  does  !  "  she  an- 
sivered,  pointing  with  her  brush  to  the  chan- 
delier. 

I  looked  up  ;  it  was  a  quaint  edifice,  built 
entirely  of  stags' heads  and  antlers  carved 
in  wood,  and  it  was  filled  from  top  to  bot- 
tom with  flowers  and  leaves  grouped  togeth- 
er in  the  loveliest  way. 

"  Look  there  —  and  there,"  she  said. 
I  glanced  round  the  room ;  in  every  coi> 
ner  there  were  heaps  and  heaps  of  flowers 
arranged,  with  every  variety  of  sword-like 
rush  and  feathery  plume  of  grass. 

"  Would  you  like  to  see  the  artist  him- 
self? There  he  is  !  "  she  continyed,  open- 
ing the  door  which  led  out  into  the  hall. 
Beyond  the  hall  was  a  large  portico,  fitted 
up  with  sofas  and  chairs,  and  here,  at  a  ta- 
ble covered  with  flowers,  sat  a  short  fat  man 
with  a  turn-up  nose,  pasty  face,  and  sentimen- 
tal aspect,  dressing  a  couple  of  huge  vases. 
These  he  afterwards  brought  in  and  placed 
triumphantly  upon  the  chimney-piece  ;  they 
were  entirely  filled  with  the  most  delicate 
ferns,  intermingled  with  dark  ivy-leaves, 
which  fell  over  and  round  the  jars  in  gar- 
lands of  exquisite  grace. 

At  breakfast  I  was  intro<^laced  to  Monsieur 
Berthicr,  a  genth*man  who  looked  about 
fifty-five  years  old.     He   was   fair,  rather 


bald,  and  had  the  gentlest  Yoice  and  man- 
ner in  the  world.  He  very  kindly  endeay- 
oured  to  put  roe  at  my  ease  by  speaking  to 
me  in  English,  but  his  pronunciation  was 
BO  peculiar  that  I  could  nardly  understand 
what  he  said  —  which  made  me  much 
more  nervous  than  I  was  before.  Howeyer, 
they  all  soon  found  out  that  I  spoke  French 
without  difficulty,  and  then  we  got  on 
swimmingly. 

Monsieur  Charles  appeared  in  full  liiint- 
ting  costume.     He  did  not  wear  the  green, 
which  is  the  colour  of  the  Imperial  hant, 
but  a  white  coat  with  maroon  yelyet  fa- 
cings :  it  was  extremely  picturesque,   and 
very  becoming  to  pretty  little  Jeanne,  who 
was  charmingly  got  up  in  the  same  coloora. 
They  called  this    morning    meal    their 
breakfast,  but  it  was  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses a  regular  dinner.     There  were  two 
large  dishes  of  hot  meat,  two  or  three  otherB 
of  cold,  hot  dressed  vegetables,  salad,  eggs, 
and  all  served  upon  the   bare  oak  tame 
without  any  table-cloth.    At  the  end  where 
Madame   Olympe  sat,  were  the  nm  and 
breakfast- service ;    but    I    observed     that 
everybody  drank  wine-and -water  to  begin 
with,  and  then  gradually  arrived  at  tea  as 
a  sort  of  climax,  when  a  most  delicious  hot 
heavy  pastrycake  was  handed  round,  which 
they  ate  with  an  addition  of  butter  and 
honey  that  made  me  expect  to  see  them 
die  on  their  chairs  by  my  side.    It  is  but  fair 
to  add  that  this  breakfast  and  their  dinner 
are  the  only  meals  partaken  of  in  the  day. 
The  servants  have  their  breakfast  and  din- 
ner immediately  after  their  masters  have    " 
done,  upon  what  is  left  ;  the  whole  domes- 
tic machinery  seems  to  me  much  simpler 
than  our  English   arrangements.     French 
servants  do  not  eat  or  drink  half  so  moch 
as  ours  do,  and  make  much  fewer  difficul- 
ties.    What  complicates  matters  in  Eng* 
land  a  good  deal  is  the  separate  life  led  bj 
the  children  :  this  dot^s  not  exist  in  France, 
where  the  children  keep  for  the  most  pari 
the  same  hours  with  their  parents,  instead 
of  dining  apart  and  early,  as  ours  do. 

While  we  were  in  the  middle  of  break- 
fast a  figure  darted  past  the  window,  ges* 
'  ticulating  violently  —  this  I  found  was 
Monsieur  Kiow»ki,  who  had  been  out  pant- 
ing and  had  not  heard  the  breakfast-belL 
Presently  he  rushed  in  with  his  sketch-book 
in  his  hand  :  he  was  quite  young,  and  Tefjr 
I  pleasant-looking. 

{  *^  Mille  pardons  !  **  he  said,  hurrying  up 
I  to  Madame  Olympe  and  kissing  her  hano. 
"  I  hadn*t  any  i<lea  it  was  so  lat^,  but  I 
'  found  the  most  adorable  little  bit  to  patot 
I  from  the  boat-house !     When    first  I  got 
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there  it  was  all  cool  grays  and  silver  tones 
—  a  perfect  Corot  —  with  just  that  little 
bit  of  dead  tree  coming  in  there  you  see  ** 
(showing  her  the  book)  **  to  give  it  a  red 
accent ;  but  when  the  sun  came  out  the 
whole  aspect  altered  from  minute  to  min- 
ute, 80  that  I  was  obliged  to  give  it  up  at 
la«t.  I  must  tr^  and  get  up  early  again  to- 
morrow to  finish  it  if  possible.  Good- 
morning,  Jeanne.  Good- morning,  Marquis. 
Good-morning,  Berthier.  Why  didn't  you 
come  out  and  have  a  go  at  the  river  too  ? 
Xou  have  no  idea  how  lovely  it  looked 
from  the  inside  of  the  boat-house ;  but  per- 
fectly adorable !  **  (and  he  sent  a  kiss  into 
the  air  rapturously  from  the  tip  of  hb  fin- 
gers). "  Yes,  some  pommes  de  terre  sau- 
iees,  Hyacinthe,  if  vou  please." 

All  this  came  pelting  out  in  a  torrent  of 
French,  and  in  a  sint^le  breath,  and  I  was 

Sorfecdy  dumfoundcred  when  Madame 
lympe  pre:«ented  him  to  me,  and  he  asked 
me  in  equally  faultless  English  if  I  had  had 
a  good  night  and  was  rested  afler  my  jour- 
ney. 

''Mademoiselle  does  not  look  as  if  she 
had  crossed  the  sea  yesterday :  weref  you 
ill  ?  **  asjked  Monsieur  Berthier  in  his  slow 
gentle  way.  "  I  think  the  English  charac- 
ter nibver  comes  out  more  strongly  than  on 
board  a  steamboat,"  he  contmued.  The 
feeling  of  decency  —  le  convenable  —  is  wliat 
English  people  never  lose  sight  of  —  Eng- 
lish women  more  especially  :  even  the  tor- 
tares  of  sea-sickness  they  manage  to  con- 
trol, and  retire  to  some  secluded  corner 
with  their  basin,  hoping  to  shroud  from  ob- 
■erration  an  attitude  which  no  amount  of 
will  can  render  graceful  or  dignified.  I 
saw  a  vulgar  Spaniard  once,  when  I  was 
crossing  over  to  England  :  he  had  been 
makine  game  of  a  poor  Meess,  who,  with 
£nglish  forethought,  had  provided  herself 
with  a  basin  before  the  vessel  started.  He 
straddled  about  on  deck  with  a  great  chain 
and  a  gaudv  cane,  and  said  in  a  swagger- 
inff  way,  *  Look  at  all  these  poor  wretches 
who  are  determined  to  be  ill !  Their  pre- 
cautions are  exactly  what  makes  them  so ; 
they  are  afrvaid,  and  gi.e  in,  and  of  course 
are  siek  inmiediately ;  but  if  one  walks  up  and 
down  as  I  do,  and  smokes  as  I  do,  and  sings 
af  I  do,  one  is  never  ill.*  He  began  exe- 
cuting some  roulades  as  the  boat  steamed 
oat  of  harbour ;  the  sea  was  terrible,  and 
before  ten  minutes  were  over,  my  Spaniard, 
who  had  suddenly  lapsed  into  ominous  si- 
lence and  gradually  become  of  a  hue  the 
like  of  which  I  never  beheld  before  or 
nnce  on  any  human  countenance,  uttered 
a  diKOrdant  shriek,  and  made  a  violent 


plunge  at  a  basin  he  saw  upon  a  bench 
near  him  —  the  ship  lurched,  the  badn 
rolled  off,  and  he  rolled  after  it  and  lay 
wallowing  there  on  the  ground  where  he 
fell,  an  utterly  demoralized  and  disgusting 
object ;  but  so  miserable  and  so  regardless 
of  all  appearances  that  I  assure  you  he  be- 
came almost  grand  throu^^h  excess  of  suffer- 
ing, and  the  entire  absence  of  self-con- 
sciousness. Meess,  with  her  basin  in  her 
corner,  and  all  her  British  dignity,  was 
little  by  the  side  of  that  Spaniard  in  the 
agony  of  his  utter  self-abandonment.*' 

We  all  laughed,  but  Madame  Olympe 
took  the  English  side  of  the  question  and 
stood  up  for  it  very  vigorously.  Monsieur 
Berthier  turned  to  me. 

'^  Confess  that  you  went  downstairs  and 
tried  to  hide  yourself  from  every  one  ;  you 
would  not  be  English  if  you  had  not  done 
this.  I  remember  at  one  time  of  my  life 
having  to  pass  every  day  the  English  pas- 
trycook's at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli. 
I  used  to  see  the  English  Misses  there 
eating  cakes,  and  when  I  looked  in  at  the 
window  at  them  (for  they  were  almost  al- 
ways pretty)  they  took  a  crumb  at  a  time, 
but  when  I  passed  on,  and  they  thought 
they  were  not  seen  anv  more,  they  put 
enormous  pieces  into  theur  mouths,  and  ate 
with  as  much  voracity  as  other  people.  I 
used  to  amuse  myself  with  pretending  to  go 
by,  and  then  coming  back  stealthily  to 
watch  them  from  the  corner  of  the  win- 
dow, and  they  always  did  the  same." 

"  Well,"  said  Monsieur  Kiowski,  "  and 
very  right  too  :  you  seem  to  think  it  ridicu- 
lous and  unpoetical,  but  af\er  all,  it  shows  a 
regard  for  the  feelings  of  others,  and  a  cer- 
tain sense  of  beauty  too,  which  in  my  hum- 
ble opinion  are  qualities  rather  than  de- 
fects." 

Andre  now  came  to  say  that  the  horses 
were  at  the  door,  and  we  all  went  out  upon 
the  perron  to  see  them  start.  Jeanne  em- 
braced her  mother,  and  the  Manjuis  kissed 
his  sister's  hand  before  they  mounted.  The 
horses  were  Englisn,  and  very  handsome 
beasts,  and  the  Manjuis*  tall  slight  figure 
in  his  gay  uniform,  an<l  with  his  great  hunt- 
ing-horn slung  over  his  shoulder,  looked  un- 
commonly well  as  they  pa8.«ed  in  and  out 
through  the  trees,  with  the  sun  shining  full 
upon  them.  How  I  envied  thc?m  their  ride, 
—  I,  who  could  not  even  walk  ! 

"  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  drive  you  to  the 
meet  to-<lay,"  s«tid  Madame  Olympe  to  me, 
"  because  these  people  are  coming.  How- 
ever, you  must  see  it  one  day  before  you 
go;  it  is  very  different  from  the  English 
hunting,  but  it  is  very  pretty  in  the  forest, 
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and  we  can  follow  it  perfectly  in  a  carriage 
and  see  all  the  sport." 

While  we  were  still  standinir  on  the  per- 
ron watching  the  receding  figures  as  thoy 
went  down  tlie  hill,  we  saw  a  little  black 
object  with  a  white  head-dress  flitting  swift- 
ly towards  the  house.  As  she  came  nearer 
to  us,  I  saw  that  it  was  a  Sister  of  Charity. 

**It  it)  the  Soeur  Marie/'  said  Madame 
Olympe,  going  forward  to  meet  her.  **  The 
school-children  are  under  her  direction  and 
she  is  the  good  angel  of  the  neighbouring 
village.  Good-morning,  my  sister.  Are 
you  come  to  see  me  about  the  school-feast, 
or  to  tell  me  of  some  of  your  poor  people 
who  want  help  ?  Will  you  not  come  in 
and  have  some  breakfast  V  " 

•*  Oh,  no,  Madame  la  Comtcsse,"  said  the 
little  sister.  **  I  breakfasted  long  ago ;  be- 
sides, I  must  not  eat  such  dainty  things  as 
you  would  give  me  in  your  goodness :  my 
wicked  body  must  be  mortified,  and  I  must 
keep  a  tight  rein  over  the  sinful  appetites 
of  the  flesh." 

We  could  hardly  help  laughing  at  this 
speech  proceeding  from  the  mouth  of  the 
poor  sister.  She  was  a  spare,  small  old 
creature,  mere  skin  and  bone,  with  a  pale 
childish  toothless  face,  small  brown  watery 
eyes,  and  a  feeble  beseeching  voice.  Her 
whole  figure  had  something  eager,  anxious, 
and  imploring  in  its  expression,  and  her 
quick  gait  and  restless  atrtivity,  combined 
with  the  flutter  of  her  draperies,  and  a  way 
she  hiui  of  leaning  slightly  forward,  always 
somehow  gave  her  the  appearance  of  flying. 

"  Well,  but  a  glass  of  wine  and  a  little 
bit  of  cake,  my  sister  —  at  least  that  after 
your  long  walk  ?  Surely  that  comes  under 
the  head  of  necessary  sustenance  V  " 

"  No,  no,  ni^'  dear  lady,"  answered  the 
little  sister,  with  childish  earnestness  ;  "  I 
must  wr»*8tle  with  temptation,  and  overthrow 
my  rebellious  passions.** 

"And  why  are  you  not  more  warmly 
clad,  Soeur  Marie  V "  continued  Madame 
Olympe.  **  The  day  is  treacherous  —  warm 
in  the  ^un  and  cold  in  the  shade.  What 
have  you  done  with  the  woollen  handker- 
chief 1  gave  you  to  keep  those  little  bones 
of  yours  warm  ?  " 

"Oh,  Madame  la  Comtesse  must  not  be 
angry,"  said  the  little  creature,  looking  im- 
ploringly up  in  her  face,  "  but  ohi  Nanon 
has  had  her  rheumatism  so  badly  of  late, 
that  I  gave  it  to  her.  Madame  knows  how 
I  value  her  kindness,  but  the  poor  Nanon 
was  so  suffering,  and,  for  the  moment,  I 
really  had  no  use  for  it" 

"  That  is  always  the  way,"  said  Madame 
Olympe,  turning  to  me  ;  "  she  never  keeps 


anything  for  herself.  However,  I  do  hope 
that  the  India-rubber  bottle  whicli  yo«i 
brought  over  for  me  will  be  of  some  com- 
fort to  her  during  the  winter ;  perhaps,  as 
that  is  neither  food  nor  clothing,  I  may  be 
able  to  persuade  her  to  keep  it." 

She  then  sent  for  one  of  thoae  India-rab- 
ber  basis  which  she  had  begged  me  to  bring 
from  England  for  her,  and  when  the  servant 
had  fetched  it  she  gave  it  to  the  old  sister, 
saying,  "Here,  my  sister,  is  something  to 
make  you  comfbrtable  in  the  winter." 

Sceur  Marie  took  it  with  overflowing 
gratitude,  but  eridently  without  havin|;  the 
slightest  idea  what  was  to  be  done  with  it, 
or  now  it  was  to  be  made  use  of.  Madame 
Olympe  watched  her  for  a  minute  or  two, 
and  then,  finding  that  she  was  too  timid  and 
humble  to  make  any  inquiry,  she  proceeded 
to  explain  to  her  the  method  of  unscrewing 
it,  putting  in  the  hot  water,  and  screwing  it 
up  again.  Sceur  Marie  was  in  an  ecstasy  of 
delight. 

"There ! "  said  Madame  Olympe.  «  On 
cold  winter  nights,  when  it  is  full  of  nice 
hot  water,  and  you  are  in  bed,  my  nster, 
you  see  you  can  clap  it  here  —  or  here  — or 
here— or  iust  wherever  you  please  ! "  and  she 
whisked  it  about  all  over  her  own  body  as 
she  spoke,  with  a  droll  unconsciousness,  and 
a  dear,  benevolent  beaming  face,  quite  nn- 
like  any  expression  1  had  thought  her  coan- 
tenance  capable  of.  It  was  chamung  to 
see  her  unbend  so  completely,  and  become 
so  sweet  and  tender  to  the  poor  flittering 
little  nun. 

Presently  they  went  in  together,  to  talk 
over  a  feast  that  Madame  de  Caradeo  was 
going  to  give  the  school-children,  and 
Monsieur  Berthier  and  I  went  strolling 
slowly  round  the  house. 

It  was  quite  the  most  enjoyable  dwelling 
I  ever  was  in  :  I  believe,  from  the  Act  that 
it  was  entirely  devoid  of  any  pretension  to 
architectural  importance.  Wherever  a 
pretty  view  or  sunny  aspect  invited  one  to 
sit,  and  look  or  l)ask,  as  the  case  might  be, 
great  wide  balconies  had  been  thrown  oat, 
with  awnings  moveabJe  at  pleasure ;  in  oth- 
er places,  there  were  cool  verandidis,  with 
seats,  for  those  who  preferred  the  shade.  I 
expressed  my  approbation  of  the  exterior  of 
the  house  to  Monsieur  Berthier.  Just  then 
a  Jalousie  was  throvrn  vehemently  open,  and 
Monsieur  Kiowski's  head  appeared  at  the 
window  above  us. 

**  Yon  have  delicious  weather  for  your  little 
walk,"  he  remarked  to  me,  with  ^^eat  u^ 
banity ;  then  in  French  to  Monsieur  Berthier^ 
—  "I  envT  yon,  mon  cher ;  you,  who 
able  to  enjoy  yoor  holiday  in  peaoe." 
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**  I  think  I  have  8ome  little  right  to  enjoy 
it,"  returned  the  other ;  **I  have  earned  it 
by  workinji:  hard  enough,  I  am  sure.  I  was 
l!Tindin»  away  at  the  wheel  until  the  very 
last  moment  before  I  came  here." 

"  But  at  all  eventB,**  said  Monsieur  Kiow- 
ski,  ^  when  you  have  done,  you  have  done. 
Monsieur  has  given  his  lessons,  Monsieur 
walks.  Monsieur  talks,  Monsieur  takes  his 
leisure ;  while  I,  after  working  like  a  gal- 
ley-slave in  order  to  get  the  underpaintmg 
of'  my  picture  done  before  coming  over, 
have  brought  with  me  two  drawings,  which 
I  am  absclutely  obliged  to  finish  by  the  end 
of  this  week,  besides  any  Quantity  of  letters 
which  I  have  always  delayed  answering, 
from  a  futile  idea  that  I  should  find  time  at 
Mamy-les-Monts  ibr  everything  I  wanted 
to  da     What  a  lovely  day' it  is!"  He  then 


when  I  first  knew  her.  She  was  a  famous 
beauty  then,  I  assure  you !  You  know  I 
was  her  drawing-master,  and  I  shall  never 
forget  the  day  tbat  I  gave  her  her  first  les- 
son. I  went  there  never  yet  having  seen 
her,  and  I  was  perfectly  bewildered  (I  too 
was  younsT  then)  when  I  beheld  this  vision 
of  heavenly  beauty  before  me!  Madame 
your  mother  was  sitting  working  in  the 
room  at  the  time.  I  knew  her  very  well  — 
Madame  Hope  and  1  were  great  fnends." 

**  I  have  constantly  heard  mother  say  so," 
said  I,  ^  and  it  has  been  a  real  delight  to  me 
to  come  among  the  people  I  have  so  often 
heard  her  speak  of  with  afiection.  But  did 
Madame  de  Caradec  always  looli  as  proud 
and  sad  as  she  does  now  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  No,"    answered     Monsieur     Berthier. 


!  "^  That  expression  came  with  trouble  and 

rn  said  to  me  in   English,  —  "  How  I ;  with  time :  it  dates  back  to  an  old  story  of 
lid  like  to  come  down  and  bask  in  the  ;  disappointed  attachment.      Did    Madame 
sun  1 "  Hope  never  mention  Monsieur  Hamilton  to 

^  Why  don't  you  come  ?  what  is  it  that !  you  V  *'  he  asked,  after  a  slight  pause.     **  He 


yon  are  doing  at  the  present  moment  ?  "  I 
asked  rather  satirically. 


U!3ed  to  come  to  the  house  a  great  deal  dur- 
ing the  time  that  she  was  in  France.    Well, 


^  Writing  my  letters,"  he  answered  with  i  it  was  tor  him  that  Madame  de  Caradec 
perfect  naivete,  leaning  his  arms  upon  the  '  once  had  a  very  profound  sentiment.  He 
window-frill  and  looking  out  at  us.  \  made  no  sign,  however,  of  any  correspond- 

**  Well,"  said  Monsieur  Berthier,  as  we  ing  feeling,  beyond  seeming  to  admire  her 
walked  on,  "  and  the  interior  of  the  house  ?  ;  very  much ;  so  much,  indeed,  that  every- 
You  do  not  say  what  impres^on  that  makes  \  body  was  quite  surprised  that  be  did  not 
npon  you  ?  "  {  come  forward  and  olfer  to  marry  her,  but 

•«I  have  been  here  such  an  instant  of  he  did  not,  and  it  was  then  that  she  first  be- 
tuue,"  I  answered,  *'  that  1  hardly  dare  trust  <  gan  to  look  proud  and  hard.  She  remained 
my  own  iaifwesrions.  How  striking  little  '  single  —  courted,  followed,  and  adored  as 
Jeanne  is !  She  seems  to  me  like  a  clasped  she  was,  until  she  was  seven-and-twenty ; 
book  :  if  ever  I  get  the  clasps  open  Tm  sure  and  then,  to  the  amazement  of  evt^ry  one, 
that  I  shall  like  what  I  shall  read ;  but  she  i  as  you  may  conceive,  she  sudijenly  chose 
is  not  easy  to  know,  and  I  should  think  did  i  from  among  all  her  suitors  the  old  Comtede 
not  readily  attach  herself  to  strangers.  How-i  Caradec.  who  was  at  least  sixty  when  she 
ever,  she  is  exactly  what  I  expected  to  find  j  accepted  him.  He  was  a  charming  old  man, 
her,  from  all  her  mother  had  written  about  I  and  very  food  and  proud  of  her,  and  I 
lier  to  my  mother.**  •  think  she  mi;rbt  have  t>een  happy,  or  at  all 

u  And  Madame  de  Caradec,"  he  con- '  events  tolerably  cont>'nted  with  her  life,  if 
tinned,  **  is  she  also  what  you  expected  to  I  unluckily  at  her  fath^r'A  death  (which  took 
find  her  ?  "  place  seven  or  eight  years  after  she   was 

**  No,"  said  I,  laughing,  *'  Ibr  I  was  told  married)  she  Lad  nfjt  found  amongst  his 
that  she  was  rather  imposing,  and  I  find  '  papers  a  letter  from  her  old  love,  declaring 
her  positively  alarming,  and  I  was  told  his  feeling  fn*  her,  und  containing  a  pro- 
thatshe  had  been  hand^4ome  and  I  think  posal  of  marriage.  They  had  kept  it  from 
her  perfectly  beautiful  still  —  don't  you  V  **    ;  her  —  never  consulted   her  —  never  even 

^1  see  tbat  you  are  ver>'  impressionable,**  given  her  the  little  f-omfort  of  knowing  that 
hb  said,  smiling  at  my  enthusiasm,  **  but  of  he  had  really  carerl  for  her.  Afusr  this  dis- 
eoone  1  see  her  differently  who  have  known  covery.  she  ba^l  a  long  dangerous  illness, 
her  from  her  childhood.  *-  Ah  !  that  first ;  through  which  her  jKxir  old  husband  nursed 
yoath !  how  beautilnl  it  is  !  It  has  a  charm  her  with  tbe  tender*.'bt  devotion  :  Ixjt  though 
— ^amyitery  —  so  soon  lost,  and  that  noth-  through  Lis  care  sIk*  eventually  ref.*overed, 
ing  aiterwards,  however  fine,  can  comfien-  everything  like  happinet<s  was  at  an  end, 
Mia  for!  —  at  least  such  is  my  opinion,  and  she  Ijecame  at  on^e  and  forever  the 
Yob  think  her  beautiful  now :  then  just  im-  stem  melancholy  woman  that  you  see  her 
agnw  what  she  mast  have  been  at  sixteen,  j  now." 
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"  And  what  became  of  Colonel  Hamil- 
ton V  "  I  inquired,  eagerly. 

^*  Oh,  the  brilliant  colonel  went  abrofid 
and  ran  away  with  an  Italian  prima  donna, 
who  died  sKK)n  after,  leaving  him  an  only 
daughter :  that  is  the  Miss  Hamilton  who  is 
coming  to-day.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see 
her  again  —  I  used  to  see  a  great  deal  of 
her  at  Florence.'* 

**  What  sort  of  a  man  was  Colonel  Ham- 
ilton ? "  said  I.  "  Were  you  acquainted 
with  him  ?  *» 

"  Yes,"  answered  Monsieur  Berthier. 
**  He  passed  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
time  in  Paris;  but  I  own  he  always  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  perfectly  uninteresting.'' 

**■  Was  he  handsome  ?  "  said  I. 

*^  Ho  was  thought  so  in  the  fashionable 
world,"  he  replied ;  "  and  I  have  observed 
that  that  is  a  thing  which  always  goes  a 
very  long  way  with  your  sex ;  they  seldom 
have  the  courage  to  admire  what  is  not  gen- 
erally admired  by  the  women  of  their  ac- 
quaintance. I  confess  I  thought  him  rather 
insignificant-looking  myself;  he  used  to 
dress  in  the  most  exaggerated  height  of  the 
fashion,  and  always  looked  as  if  he  had  just 
walked  out  of  the  Journal  des  Modes, 

**  But,"  said  I,  '*  surely  there  must  have 
been  something  remarkable  about  him  to 
make  a  woman  of  that  character  care  for 
him  so  much.  Was  he  clever  in  any  way, 
or  amusing  ?  " 

"  No,"  answered  Monsieur  Berthier ;  **  he 
was  dull,  unoriginal,  and  conmionplace ;  and 
I  own  I  never  myself  could  understand  the 
attraction  he  had  for  her."  Here  he  paused 
and  looked  at  the  landscape,  and  then  added 
with  a  gentle  sigh,  —  **  Perhaps  she  had 
seen  him  in  his  uniform." 

We  were  passing  once  more  under  Mon- 
sieur Kiowski's  window,  and  be  popped  out 
his  head  again. 

*^  Have  you  been  as  far  as  the  stables, 
Miss  Hope  V  "  he  inquired. 

I  told  him  that  I  had  not  yet,  whereupon 
he  addressed  Monsieur  Berthier. 

"  Monsieur  Berthier,  have  you  seen  the 
stables  since  you  have  been  here  this  time  ? 
There  is  a  v'irj;»inia  creeper  already  turned 
crimson,  growinjj  up  the  wall,  and  all  over 
the  roof,  which  is  too  wonderfully  beautiful ! 
That  crimson  against  the  stone-colour,  and 
the  red  of  the  leaf  upon  the  red  of  the 
tiles,  mnkes  the  most  divine  harmony  I  ever 
beluld ! " 

**  Will  you  go  and  see  it  ?  "  said  Monsieur 
Berthier  to  me. 

1  was  beginning  to  feel  rather  tired,  so  I 
declined. 


"  I  advise  you  to  go  and  see  that,  mon 
cher,"  continued  Monsieur  Kiowski ;  **  it  is 
marvellously  fine.  There ! "  he  said,  ermnhig 
his  neck  out  of  'the  window,  until  I  was 
afraid  he  would  fall.  "  When  I  stretch  oat 
like,  that,  I  just  get  a  corner  of  the  foliage 
gleaming  like  ruoies  against  the  blue  skv.* 
lie  then  held  up  his  hand  to  try  the  vafne 
of  the  flesh-coloured  tone  against  the  light, 
and  added  to  me-*— **  What  a  delicious  an*, 
to  be  sure  I  un  venticeUo  che  consola !  I 
really  think  I  must  come  down." 

**Why  don't' yoo?"  said  I,  once  more. 
"  Are  you  working  very  hard  at  the  present 
moment  ?  ** 
"  Helas!**  said  he,  with  a  sigh. 
**  What  at?"  asked  I. 
**  At  one  of  my  drawings,"  be  answered 
quite  seriously. 

'■''  Do  tell  me,"  I  inquired  of  Monsieiir 
Berthier,  ^*of  what  nation  Monsieur  Ki- 
owski is  ?  " 

"  English,"  he  replied  ;  "  of  Polish  origin, 
1  fancy,  but  his  family  is  English,  and  so  is 
he." 

**Is  not  his  French  quite  wonderful?" 
said  I. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  "  but  not  more  so, 
I  believe,  than  his  Italian  and  German. 
I  have  heard  Grermans  say  they  should  have 
taken  him  for  a  German. 

^*  Ah  1  imagine  what  happens  to  me!" 
screamed  Madame  Olynipe  from  the  bouse ; 
'*  such  a  telegram  from  Lady  Blankeneyl" 
She  hurried  out  in  fits  of  laughter,  with 
the  paper  in  her  hand.  It  was  as  follows : — 
''Xady  Blankeney,  Hdtel  Bristol,  Paris, 
to  Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Caradec,  k 
Marny-les-Monts,  prfes  Champenay,  Oise. 
Dearest  Countess — in  despair  —  we  bring 
a  fiddler — too  dreadful — so  shocked  — 
partlon." 

"  One  of  Ursula's  queer  artist  friends  cti^ 
dently,"  said  Madame  Olympe,  '*  or  Ladj 
Blankeney  would  not  have  thought  it  neees^ 
sary  to  apologize  :  some  ill-combed  genioi 
that  she  has  picked  up  abroad  and  brought 
along  with  her,  no  doubt  The  question  is, 
where  on  earth  I  am  to  lodge  him?  I 
haven't  a  comer  to  spare;  I  have  been 
obliged  to  put  Madame  Simon,  the  house* 
keeper,  who  is  ill,  into  Jeanne's  room,  in 
order  to  give  her  more  air;  and  Jeanns 
already  sleeps  with  me.  There  would  be 
Rene's  room,  but  then  ho  is  so  uncertain 
that  I  never  dare  make  use  of  it— be 
might  get  bored  in  Paris,  you  know,"  ton- 
ing to  Monsieur  Berthier,  **and  come  back 
at  an^  moment.  There's  no  use  in  tel^ 
graphmg  back  to  say  I  can't  take  the  fiddler 
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IB,  for  the;^  must  already  haye  started. 
Moii»ienr  Eiowski  only  goes  away  on  Wed- 
neiday ;  what  on  earth  am  I  to  oo  ?  " 

**  IJear  Madame  Olympe,**  said  I,  "  do 
pmy  make  some  use  of  my  room.  I  see 
that  there  is  a  sofa-bed  in  it ;  why  shouldn't 
jaa  put  Miss  Blankeney  or  Miss  Hamilton 
into  my  bed  and  let  me  sleep  on  that  ?  You 
know  the  cabinet  de  toilette  affords  every 
tort  of  convenience  for  double  dressing." 

Hiis  was  an  obvious  arrangement  to  pro- 
pose. My  room  was  large  and  cheery,  with 
ooly  the  bed  in  it  to  prevent  it  from  looking 
like  a  pretty  sitting-room,  and  beyond,  open- 
ing into  it,  there  was  another  smaller  room, 
with  all  the  washing  and  dressing  appurte- 
nances kept  completely  to  themselves. 

''You  save  my  life!"  said  Madame 
Olympe.  '^Miss  jBlankeney  is  frightened 
to  death  if  she  is  not  quite  close  to  her 
mother;  but  Ursula  was  to  have  had  the 
little  room  next  to  yours.  We  will  stick 
the  fiddler  in  there,  and  put  Ursula  up  with 
TOO,  since  you  are  good  enough  to  have  her. 
She  shall  sleep  on  the  soui,  though  —  I 
won't  have  you  turned  out  of  your  com- 
fortable bed  for  any  one.  And  now  come 
in,  for  you  are  looking  quite  exhausted,  and 
yon  must  put  vour  feet  up  upon  the  sofa." 

She  took  me  in,  and  established  me,  in 
spite  of  the  feeble  remonstrance  I  ventured 
to  make,  upon  a  wonderful  sort  of  gigantic 
double  fo&  that  stood  in  the  drawing-room, 
midway  between  the  fire-place  and  an  oriel 
window,  whieh  commanded  a  lovely  view  of 
the  river  and  the  forest.  She  arranged  the 
piOowB  for  me,  and  then  went  out  into  the 
nail  and  brought  back  a  sod  shawl,  with 
which  she  wrapped  my  feet  round  as  ten- 
derly as  mother  would,  looking  all  the 
whife  so  grand,  and  stately,  and  abstracted) 
tliat  I  was  quite  confused,  and  felt  as  though 
I  were  being  waited  upon  by  some  great 
qaeen. 

I^ie  went  to  the  piano,  opened  it,  and  be- 
gan one  of  Beethoven's  sonatas.  She  playe<l 
with  a  good  deal  of  power  and  feeling,  and 
with  an  evident  love  of  her  subject.  I  lis- 
tened in  enchantment.  Monsieur  Berthier 
took  a  book  and  sat  down  in  a  comer,  but 
1  Kw  that  he  was  looking  from  underneath 
hb  eyebrows  much  oflener  at  her  than  at 
hkbook. 

While  she  was  still  playing,  a  carriage 
drove  np  to  the  door,  and  Lady  Blankeney 
WW  announced.  I  was  going  to  get  up  from 
the^ofii,  when  Madame  01}'mpc,  who  harl 
left  the  piano,  put  me  down  again  with  a 
■Crong  arm,  and  saying  in  an  imperative 
Toieo,  **  Don't  move  !  don*t  move ! "  held 
me  there  steadily  till  the  whole  party  had 
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entered  the  room.  First  came  a  short  thin 
old  lady,  fashionably  dressed  in  a  brown 
^own  and  pink  bonnet ;  then  a  tall  woman 
m  a  complete  travelling  suit  of  grays,  with 
fair  hair  and  projecting  teeth,  and  then  a 
young  lady  with  a  siulow  face  and  large 
^lack  eyes :  she  was  dressed  in  black,  and 
was  closely  followed  by  a  little  pale  misera- 
ble-looking mortal,  muffled  from  head  to 
foot  in  a  long  great-coat,  and  with  a  huge 
comforter  rolled  two  or  three  times  round 
hb  throat. 

**  How  d*ye  do,  dear  Madame  de  Caradec ! 
How  d'ye  do  !  Here  we  all  are  at  last !  Is 
that  the  princess  ?  "  she  said,  in  a  low  voice, 
looking  at  me ;  **  so  delightful  to  find  her 
still  here !  Pray  present  me.  I  shall  be  so 
charmed  to  make  ner  acquaintance  I " 

'*  It  isn't  the  princess,"  said  Madame 
Olympe,  rather  drily  ;  "  it's  only  Miss  Hope, 
my  old  governess's  daughter."  At  which 
piece  of  information  all  the  smiles  vanished 
in  an  instant  from  Lady  Blankeney 's  coun- 
tenance, and  she  looked  carefully  in  another 
direction. 

**  Miss  Hamilton,"  said  Madame  Olympe, 
going  up  to  the  young  lady  in  black,  **  I  am 
glad  to  see  you  at  Mamy." 

"  And  I  to  be  here,"  answered  a  full  con- 
tralto voice,  with  a  remarkably  distinct 
utterance.  **  This  is  Monsieur  Dessaix," 
she  continued,  inJ;roducingher  friend.  ^^  He 
has  come  all  the  way  from  Germany  to  see 
me,  and  if  I  had  not  brought  him  along  with 
me,  I  must  have  stayed  behind  myself,  so  I 
hope  you  will  forgive  the  liberty  I  have 
taken." 

Madame  Olympe  bowed  slightly,  and  so 
did  the  little  man.  He  and  Miss  Ilainilton 
were  standing  close  together  at  the  head  of 
the  sofa,  and  presently  I  heard  him  say  to 
her  in  a  low  (querulous  voice,  — 

'^  My  angel,  I  am  suffocating  I " 

"  Take  off  your  comforter  then,  you 
stupid  old  owl,"  she  answered,  in  a  whisper. 

''*•  It  will  have  a  much  better  air  if  I  wait 
till  I  go  upstairs but  I  am  suffocating ! " 

*^  Then  suffocate,"  she  said,  and  went  off 
into  a  giggle. 

"  Do  not  laugh,  I  entreat  of  thee,"  he 
continued ;  **  thou  wilt  make  me  ridiculous 
before  all  those  people ;  thy  young  friend 
with  the  teeth  detests  me  already ;  if  she 
could  kill  me  she  would.  Well !  what  is 
going  to  be  done  now  ? "  he  continued, 
looking  round  with  a  discontented  air;  '*  is 
overylKxly  going  awav  ?  Ah,  pour  I'amour 
de  I)icu,  ne  me  laisse  pas  seul  avec  la 
morte ! "  This  last  was  said  in  a  sudden 
agonized  whisper,  as  he  saw  Miss  Hamilton 
preparing  to  follow  the  other  ladies  out  of 
133. 
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the  room,  but  his  terror  made  it  quite  audi- 
ble, and  '*  the  morte  **  could  not  help  laugh- 
ing too.  They  then  all  went  out  together 
to  take  a  turn  in  the  grounds,  and  I  re- 
mained lying  on  my  sofa,  rather  tired,  a 
little  puzzled,  and  very  much  diverted. 

I  lay  there  and  thought  my  thou|^hts,  anc^ 
looked  out  at  the  forest,  and  the  nver,  and 
the  sky,  and  as  the  time  drew  on  I  saw  the 
water  grow  blood-red  with  the  reflection  of 
sunset  clouds,  and  the  trees  grow  darker 
and  darker  in  the  clear  heavens,  until  at  last 
they  stood  cut  out  in  a  thousand  delicate 
and  fantastic  shapes  in  perfect  black  against 
the  golden  evening  air.  Then  all  the 
various  hues  melted  and  deepened  together 
into  one  strange  passionate  amber  twilight ; 
a  magical  sound  of  horns  playing  in  concert 
came  dimly  up  out  of  lost  distances,  then  a 
pleasant  noibC  of  voices  and  of  horses'  hoofs 
iroming  slowly  up  the  hill,  and  presently 
Jeanne  made  her  appearance  followed  by 
Hyacinthe  and  the  lamp,  and  all  the  dreams 
vanished  away  with  the  bright  light. 

They  had  had  famous  sport  and  she  was 
in  high  spirits.  "  You  mustn^t  let  me 
dawdle  and  chatter  too  long,**  she  said,  as 
she  came  and  sat  on  a  footstool  by  the  side 
of  the  sofa,  '*  or  I  shall  be  late  for  dinner 
again.  The  Marquis  wanted  badly  to  take 
a  walk  in  the  garden,  but  Maman  has  sent 
him  to  his  room  to  get  ready,  and  I  must 
be  in  time  too,  as  we  have  no  Rene  to-day 
to  fall  back  upon." 

"  Are  you  sorry  he  is  gone  ?  "  said  I. 

"  I  believe  so ! "  was  the  emphatic  answer. 

**  Tell  me  about  him,"  said  I.  "  What  is 
he  like  ?     At  all  like  your  uncle  Charles  ?  " 

She  laughed.  *'  Oh,  no !  nothing  was 
ever  more  different.  Why,  Charles  is  not 
at  all  handsome  —  at  least  I  suppose  people 
wouldn't  think  him  so,  though  I  like  his 
looks.  His  features  are  not  particularly 
good  I  daresay ;  but  he  has  a  distinguished 
air  for  all  that,  which  I  care  for  a  great  deal 
more.  Now  about  Rene  there  cannot  be 
two  opinions  ;  he  is  simply  magnificent." 

Her  funny  little  decided  manner  made 
me  smile.  ^^  And  what  is  he  besides  — 
amiable  and  kind  ?  " 

**  No,"  said  Jeanne  ;  "  he  is  certainly  not 
amiable,  and  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  he  is 
very  kind.  It  is  my  poor  Marquis  that  is 
all  this.  He  doe-s  himself  so  little  justice, 
and  is  so  simple  and  unpretending,  that  one 
has  to  live  with  him  betbre  one  fiiid.s  out  all 
the  goodness  that  he  keeps  hidden  away 
under  a  bushel.  His  kindness  to  the  poor 
i.s  inconceivable,  and  his  courtesv  of  manner 
to  them  —  I  never  saw  any  one  with  such 
delicate  consideration  as  he  has  for  all  those 


who  are  in  an  inferior  position  to  himself. 
Then  no  one  is  so  sincere  as  he,  or  of  such 
scrupulous  niceness  in  all  matters  of  honour; 
and  as  for  his  tact,  it  is  unequalled,  and 
would  alone  render  him  easy  and  agreeable 
to  live  with.  Rend,  at  bottom,  rather  looks 
down  upon  him.  Rend  is  travelled,  and 
learned,  and  artistic,  and  interesting  — 
above  all,  interesting ;  that  is  the  very  word 
for  him.  But  he  never  thinks  much  about 
anybody,  that  I  can  see,  except  himself: 
and  yet  somehow,  I  don't  know  why,  one 
can't  help  having  a  feeling  of  immense 
respect  for  him ;  I  suppose,  because  he  has 
always  the  air  of  despising  one  so  —  it  gives 
one  immediately  a  morbid  desire  after,  his 
approbation  and  notice.  It  is  a  great  thing 
for  us  to  have  him  come  here  in  the  winters; 
we  should  fall  back  into  the  benighted  state 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  do  nothing  bat  kill 
our  hogs  and  eat  them,  if  it  were  not  for 
him  !  He  keeps  us  all  up  to  the  mark.  I 
always  read  up  to  him  when  he  is  coming* 
and  we  never  dare  shut  an  eye  ot*  an  OTen- 
ing ;  and  Maman  dresses  herself  properly, 
and  puts  on  no  more  gowns  that  were  made 
in  the  year  one ;  and  Charles  does  not  make 
any  dirty  jokes;  and  even  the  cook  sends 
up  superhuman  dinners  when  he  is  at 
Mamy  I  Do  you  understand  him  at  all  from 
my  description  ?  " 

*^  I  am  afraid,"  I  answered,  *'  that  what 
I  do  understand  I  should  not  yenr  mueh 
like." 

*'  Oh,  you  couldn't  help  liking  him  I  **  she 
interrupted.  **  One  must  feel  drawn  to  him 
when  he  smiles  his  little  tired  smile,  and 
looks  sadly  at  one  with  those  charming  ejes 
of  his." 

"  Why  does  he  look  unhappy  ?**  I  in- 
quired ;  "  has  he  had  troubles  ?  " 

^*  O  dear,  no ! "  said  Jeanne ;  ^  he  has  al- 
ways been  very  prosperous.  Maman  says  be 
is  sad  because  he  has  always  his  own  waj ; 
but  yet  she,  like  every  one  else,  gives  it  to 
him.  The  Marquis  fights,  and  8traggle8,aiid 
contends,  and  always  goes  to  the  wall,  re- 
pulsed with  loss ;  while  with  Rend  it  is  qoifee 
the  reverse  —  he  never  discusses,  and  never 
submits." 

The  clock  struck  half-past  seven,  and  we 
hurried  upstairs.  I  went  into  my  cafnnel  de 
toilette^  which  possessed  a  door  giving  into  the 
corridor,  as  well  as  the  one  opening  into  the 
bedroom,  and  dressed  for  dinner,  leaying  the 
larger  room  for  Miss  Hamilton.  I  mafle 
haste,  and  got  down  before  she  did,  and  was 
sitting;  in  the  drawin$;-room  with  the  otben 
when  she  came  in. 

I  was  perfectly  amazed  at  the  transform 
mation  that  dress  and  lamplight  made  in 
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bcr.  I  had  thought  her  all  hut  plain  on  her 
arriyal ;  now  she  appeared  to  me  one  of  the 
moststrikinn^-looking  persons  I  had  overseen. 
All  the  positive  heauty  of  the  face  lay  in  the 
upper  part.  Large  dark  powerful  eyes  with 
heavy  lids,  almost  always  ha^f-closed,  gave 
her  a  most  peculiar  expression.  Her  eye- 
lashes were  the  longest  and  thickest  I  ever 
beheld.  They  curled  up  at  the  ends,  and 
stood  out  beyond  her  nose,  as  one  looked  at 
her  in  profile.  Her  eye-brows  were  coal- 
black  and  perfectly  straight,  and  lay  like  a 
bar  across  tier  broad  pale  forehead,  on  wliich 
creat  masses  of  crisp  black  hair  grew  very 
low.  Slie  had  a  small,  delicately  shaped 
nose,  with  s-insitive  nostrils ;  her  upper  lip 
was  too  long,  and  her  mouth,  which  was 
thin,  ha<]  a  perpetual  sarcastic  motion,  which 
was  stranirc,  and  not  agreeable,  in  one  so 
youne.  Her  complexion  was  bad,  and  she 
had  little  or  no  colour  ;  but  the  skin,  which 
looked  yellow  and  dingy  in  the  morning, 
became  a  sort  of  wonderful  cream-colour  by 
candlelight.  Her  figure  was  perfectly  mag- 
nificent, and  there  was  a  pieturesqueness  in 
all  her  movements  which  made  it  a  delight 
to  be  in  the  room  with  her.  I  suppose  I 
cihoald  have  thought  her  tall  in  anv  other 
house,  for  she  told  me  that  she  was  five  foot 
seven ;  but  Madame  Olympe  was  five  foot 
ten,  and  anyhow  no  one  had  a  chance  of 
looking  tall  where  she  was. 

The  dinner  went  off  well,  an<l  was  ex- 
tremely amusing.  There  had  been  a  slight 
difficulty  about  the  order  of  our  going  m. 
Of  course  Monsieur  Charles  had  to  take  in 
Lady  Blankeney ;  Madame  Olympe  then 
said,  "  Where  is  Monsieur  Dessaix  ?  He 
here  not  a  minute  ago." 

Monsieur  Dessaix  looked  about  forty ;  he 
at  all  events  considerably  older  than 
Monsieur  Kiowski.  He  therefore  was  to  have 
been  Miss  Blankeney's  partner ;  but  just  at 
the  moment  that  he  was  called  for  by  Ma- 
dame Olympe,  I  saw  him  stoop  down  and 
hide  behind  a  large  arm-chair,  from  which 
place  uf  refuge,  as  soon  as  he  saw  Mr^nsieur 
Kiowiiki  invested  with  his  honours  and  con- 
reying  the  fair  Maria  safely  in  to  dinner,  he 
emerged,  and  quietly  offered  his  arm  to 
UrauUL  Jeanne  and  I  went  in  to<rether, 
learing  Monsieur  Bcrthier  for  Madame 
Olympe.  Fortunately  her  head  had  been 
tamed  the  other  way,  and  I  don*t  think  any 
one  but  Miss  Hamilton  and  I  were  the  wiser 
for  the  manuiuvrc  which  had  just  been  per- 
formed. 

"  Dost  thou  find  me  changed  since  thou 
•awest  mc  last  ?  *'  said  Monsieur  Dessaix  to 
Hamilton,  with  a  melancholy  air. 


The  table^was  round  and  the  party  small, 
so  that  every  one  was  more  or  less  within 
earshot  of  all  that  passed.  I  saw  the  sharp 
look  of  amazed  disapprobation  which  came 
over  Madame  Olympe's  face  as,  for  the  first 
time,  the  thee  and  thou  which  had  surprised 
me,  attracted  her  attention.  I  saw  that  she 
was  riveted — evidently  for  a  moment  think- 
ing that  she  must  have  heard  amiss ;  but  the 
answer  did  not  keep  us  long  wfiiting  —  it 
came  ringing  out  distinctly  in  Miss  Hamil- 
ton's grave  tones :  — 

"  AVhat  change  dost  thou  expect  me  to 
fifld  in  thee,  Jacques  ?  Thy  hair  has  not  turn- 
ed white  in  five  weeks*  time.'* 

**No,"  said  he;  **but  it  has  fallen  off 
dreadfully  duringf  those  five  weeks.  Dost 
thou  see  how  bald  I  am  becoming  ?  " 

*'  I  have  observed,"  said  Monsieur  Ber- 
thier  to  me,  *'  that  men  become  bald  much 
more  frequently  than  women.  One  can 
hardly  enter  a  room  where  there  are  a  few 
persons  assembled,  without  seeing  some  man 
with  a  bald  head.  If  you  look  round  the 
table  here,  you  will  see  that  out  of  the  four 
male  heads  present  there  are  three  already 
bald :  Monsieur  Charles,  Monsieur  Dessaix, 
and  myself.  Of  course  there  must  be  some 
reason  for  a  fact  which  there  is  no  disputing, 
and  I  have  always  attributed  it  to  the  woft 
of  thought  which  goes  continually  on  in  the 
brain  ot  man." 

"  All,  my  old  enemy ! "  cried  Ursula,  from 
the  other  side  of  the  table.  "  We  don't 
think,  don't  we  ?  " 

*'No,  I  do  not  quite  say  that,"  he  answer- 
ed, laughing  gently ;  *'  but  you  will  allow 
that  women's  thouji^hiS  are  generally  occu^ 
pied  with  less  weighty  considerations  :  much 
of  the  child's  nature  enters  into  the  compo- 
sition of  woman.  And  note  well  that  this 
is  no  accusation ;  on  the  contrary',  it  is  one 
of  your  greatest  charms,  in  my  opinion,  and 
it  is  that  (juality  which  gives  you  the  power 
of  relaxing  and  reposing  the  mind  of  man 
when  it  is  wcciry  with  solving  the  aerioua 
problems  of  life." 

"Belle  vocation!"  said  she,  and  down 
went  the  corners  of  her  mouth..  **  As  for  the 
problems  of  life,  not  to  me,  nor  to  you  either, 
will  it  be  given  to  solve  them,  my  dear  Ber- 
thier." 

"  Monsieur  Dessaix,  what  will  you  eat  ?  " 
asked   Madame    Olympe,   seeing   that    his- 
plate  was  empty. 

**  Some  of  that  little  corpse  if  you  please,. 
Madame  la  Comtesse,"  he  answered  feebly , . 
pointing  to  a  fowl  that  looked   very    white 
in  the  middle  of  brown  gravy. 

Jeanne  gave  one  wild. compressed  look.at 
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Uonnenr  Charles,  Iiaatilj  seized  some 
ter,  and  exploded  in  her  glass  with  a  tre- 
mendous noise. 

>'  1  am  not  lai^hing  — I  am  not  langblDg 

—  I  am  not  ku^Ring,"  said  Madame  Olym- 
pe,  nith  menacing  stemnesa. 

"  I  perceive,"  said  1,  turning  to  Monsieui 
Berthier,  "  that  you  tiink  us  greatly  infe- 

"  Don't  talk  to  him.  Miss  Hope,"  stud 
Ursula  ;  "  he  has  the  wont  opinion  of  as. 
Oh,  1  know  him  of  old  1 " 

"  I  assure  you  this  not  so,"  he  replied, 
with  gtntle  slowness.  "  I  think  Tcry  highly 
or  certain  qualities  which  you  possess,  and 
I  even  find  great  charm  in  your  society ; 
but  I  must  own  that  in  the  matter  of  the 
intcllecl,  I  cannot  help  observing  that  heav- 
en has  gifttd  men  in  a  manner  which  has 
'  been  denied  to  your  sex.  What  wc 
has  ever  brought  to  perfection  any  serious 
work  ?  Come,  let  ns  see  — let  ub  compare. 
It  ii  only  by  comparing  that  one  can  arrive 
at  the  truCli.  Let  us  see :  what  woman 
has  ever  written  a  great  poem  —  a  Faust, 
for  instnce  ?  " 

The  only  woman's  poem  important  in 
form  thatln^  ever  read  was  ^uroruXei^A; 
but  I  was  sure  that  if  any  one  at  table 
knew  it,  it  would  be  only  Monsieur  Berth- 
ier, and  that  he  would  of  course  Immedi- 
ately launch  cither  Milton  or  Shakapeare 
at  my  head,  so  I  held  laj  tongue. 

"  At  all  events  there  is  one  great  woman 
writer  at  the  present  moment  in  France," 
said  Monsieur  Dessaix ;  "  what  do  you  say 
to  Georges  Sand  ?  She  may  not  be  a 
writer  of  poems,  but  a  groat  poet  she 
doubtedly  is,  although  her  works  ar( 

As  be  spoke,  I  saw  —  did  I  see? — _ 

— with  niy  own  eyes  —  I  saw  him  stick  his 
fork  into  a  little  piece  of  Iricd  bread  which 
was  upon  Miaa  Hamilton's  plate,  and  trans- 
fer it  to  his  own  ;  there  were  several  bits, 
.and  one  by  one  he  took  them  all.  She 
only  laughed,  and  abused  him  playfully.  I 
looked  anxiously  towards  Madame  Olympe 

—  she  colourud  deeply  and  appeared 
greatly  shocked  and  displeased. 

•'  Nevertheless  I  hold  by  my  position," 
said  Monsieur  Berthier,  with  insistive  mild- 
'Deas.  "  What  woman  has  written,  or  ever 
will  write,  a  Faust  — a  Hainlelf  What 
woman  has  ever  painted  a  fine  jiicture  ? 
What  woman  has  ever  composed  a  great 
opera  ?  Even  as  eiecutants  they  are  sur- 
.passed  by  men." 

"I  denv  it,'  said  Ursula.  Tehemently. 
*'  If  you  nave  had  your  Talma  and  your 
Subini,  we  hare  had  our  Siddons,  and  our 


"  Even  in  pianoforte  playing,"  continned 
Monsieur  Berthier,  smiLng,  "  what  woman 
ever  played  like  Liszt,  for  instance  1 " 

"  Oh  I"  cMed  Mi»i  Hamilton,  "  if  it  >■  to 
be  a  quest  ion  of  physical  strengtli,  of  coarse 
I  give  in!" 

'■  Not  at  all  —  not  at  all,"  permated  Mon- 
sieur Berthier  ;  "  bat  what  woman  ever 
approached  on  the  piano,  the  delicacy  and 


sail,  who  had  known  and  lo^'ed  him. 
<•  What  was  it  like  ?  Wben  one  aeeki  a 
similitude  for  it,  one  thinks  in  voluntarily  of 
things  delicious  and  evanescent  in  natnre 
—  the  shadow  of  the  fiight  of  a  bird  —  Ibe 
tremulous  flicker  of  leaves  ever  a  Ut  of 
sunny  ground  - — and  so  human  too  I  it  WW 
the  Tery  embodiment  of  reverie:  nothing 
was  ever  in  the  least  like  it  1 " 

"  You  see,"  said  Monsieur  Bertliier, 
lauf;hing  gently,  '-  that  even  in  thinss 
which  only  require  tenderneas  and  deli- 
cacy, in  which  one  would  naturally  im^ne 
that  the  superiority  would  lie  witli  your 

"  And  BO  it  does  ! "  cried  Ursula.  >■  Ton 
are  below  your  subject,  —  or  you  would  be 
aware  that  the  two  functions  wbioli  moit 
nearly  affect  the  happiness  of  the  hnman 
race,  are  con&ded  solely  to  the  lenMtiTe 
epiderme  and  the  uneiiaalled  delicac/  of 
touch  of  women  —  the  rolling  of  jour  tolMKWci' 
andyour  tea-leaves  I  ■" 

The  dinner  wound  uf  with  an  uglf  osn- 
mooy  enough ;  they  all  rinsed  their  monthi, 
and  gargled  their  throats,  and  spat  into 
tbeir  finger-glasses,  with  as  much  energf  M 
if  they  had  been  cleaning  thdr  teew  in 
their  own  bedrooms.  Lady  Blankeney  and 
her  daughter  alone,  like  women  of  principle, 
only  judt  wet  the  tips  of  their  fiu^erm,  after 
the  LngUsb  fashion.  Ml«  Hunilton  w«a 
much  more  liko  a  foreigner  than  an  Enaliab- 
woman  in  all  her  ways  ;  as  for  me,  Iutb 
no  strength  of  mind,  and  so.  tbonxh  I 
thought  it  rather  nasty,  I  did  as  Borne 
did ;  after  which  we  returned  to  the  draw- 
ing-room, in  the  same  order  in  which  we 
bad  left  it. 

Well,  my  dear  Countess,"  said  Ladj 
Blankcncy,  blandly  smiling,  ■■  and  what  do 
you  thick  of  our  two  geniuses  ?  " 

"  Geniuses  ! "  said  Madame  OlyBUNi, 
looking  like  thunder.  <*  1  don't  know  wjiat 
their  morals  may  be,  but  I  neTer  aaw  imh 
'  d  manners  In  all  my  days  I  " 

I  glanced  ronad  ut  jcreot  auxietr. 


Madame  Olympe't 


tiom  lud    hardly 
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confined  itself  to  a  whisper  :    most    fortu- 1 
nately  both  Ursula  and  Monsieur  Dessaix 
had  left  the  room. 

"  O  dear  I  no,  really !  I  am  so  grieved !  ** 
said  Lady  Blankeney  in  a  nerrous  flutter. 
**  I  know  our  dear  Ursula  w  rather  peculiar. 
I  always  think  genuises  are  a  little  pecu- 
liar ;  bat,  dear  me,  I  am  so  sorry !  But 
was  there  anything  very  —  very  —  eh  ?  " 

'*  I  never  be\ield  such  ill-bred  familiarity 
in  all  my  life  !  "  said  Madame  Olympe. 

"  He  calls  her  thou four,  five,  six," 

md  Miss  Maria,  who  had  taken  some  tap* 
efltry-work  out  of  a  bag  and  was  counting 
her  stitches. 

•*  He  ate  out  of  her  plate  ! "  cried  Mad- 
ame Olympe.    ^*  It  is  disgusting ! " 

"Thirteen,  fourteen,  fifteen  —  she  took 
his  bread,"  said  Miss  Maria,  with  a  spiteful 
smile. 

*•  Pray  has  this  sort  of  thing  been  going 
on  all  the  time  ?  **  asked  Madame  Olympe, 
taming  severely  upon  Lady  Blankeney. 

"  O  dear,  no ! "  stuttered  Lady  Blank- 
eney, scared  to  death.  **No  —  I  rather 
think  not —  I  should  not  exactly  say  so.** 

"  He  kissed  her  when  he  came  —  twenty- 
foar,**  said  Maria. 

"  Kissed  her  I  **  shouted  Madame  Olympe. 

"  Oh,  good  gracious  me,  Maria !  **  ex- 
claimed poor  Lady  Blankeney.  "Why, 
never  I  i  really  think  there  must  be  some 
little  mistake  here ! " 

"  Twenty-eighf  —  I  saw  him  do  it,"  said 
Maria,  with  a  quiet  giggle. 

While  1  was  lying  on  the  sofa,  listening 
with  regret  to  the  storm  of  opinion  that  was 
letting  in  against  Miss  Hamilton —  for 
whom,  in  spite  of  her  strange  ways,  I  could 
not  help  feeling  the  strongest  attraction  —  I 
heard  her  and  Monsieur  Dcssaix  tranquilly 
pacing  up  and  down  together  before  the 
Doase.  Suddenly  Jeanne,  who  was  at  the 
window,  shut  it  down  very  (]^uickly  and 
loftly,  and  coming  up  to  me  said,  in  a  low 
voice  :  — "  My  heavens,  she  is  smoking  ! 
We  mast  prevent  Maman  from  looking 
oaf 

"  Dearest  Madame  Olympe,"  I  said  —  ar- 
resting her  progress  just  as  by  some  odd  in- 
stinct she  was  crossing  the  room  and  mak- 
ing straight  for  the  window  —  "  would  it  be 
too  mach  to  ask  you  for  the  little  cushion 
which  is  lyin;r  in  the  chair  close  by  you  ?  " 
She  brought  it,  and  arranged  it  tenderly 
mder  my  head.  I  then  took  her  hand, 
hoUinff  it  fast  while  I  spoke  to  her,  until  in 
ofabsence  she  quite  forgot  her  original 


pwjMJte,  and  sub'iided  gradually  into  a  seat 
MMi  me,  whore  I  kept  her  talking  about 


mother,  until  at  last  the  danger  was  over 
and  I  saw  Ursnla  and  her  friend  reappear. 

The  beginning  of  the  evening  did  not  go 
ofi*  comfortaUy.  None  of  the  component 
parts  of  our  little  society  seemed  to  amalga- 
mate ;  they  all  fell  asunder  in  a  helpless, 
hopeless  .sort  of  way.  Monsieur  Charles 
went  fast  asleep  in  one  of  the  large  arm- 
chairs. Miss  Maria  worked  on,  never  open- 
ing her  lips  except  to  count  her  stitches. 
Monsieur  Kiowski  and  Monsieur  Berthier 
were  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  looking 
over  some  valuable  prints.  Monsieur  Jac- 
ques made  an  attempt  to  speak  to  Lady 
Blankeney,  but  she  withdrew  from  him  with 
an  extremely  olTended  air,  and  went  and  sat 
by  the  chimney,  where  she  dribbled  away  in 
nevei^ending  inanity  about  Lady  This,  arid 
Sir  Somebody  Something,  to  Madame 
Olympe,  who  was  standing  before  the  fire 
with  her  gown  well  tucked  up  in  front,  rock- 
ing herself  backwards  and  fowanls  in  dis- 
pleased abstraction.  Both  Ursula  and  Mon- 
sieur Jac(iues  seemed  rather  isolated  and 
neglected.  I  do  not  know  whether  she  per- 
ceived it,  but  he  certainly  did.  Presently 
she  came  and  placed  herself  at  the  table 
which  stoo(t  before  my  sofa. 

"  Are  you  obliged  always  to  lie  down  ?  ** 
said  she.  "  Can  you  occupy  yourself  in  that 
position  ?  Do  you  ever  play  at  games  ?  Will 
you  play  a  game  of  chess  with  me  ?  " 

The  chess-board  was  on  the  table  before 
us,  so  we  opened  it,  and  began  a  game. 
After  we  had  been  playing  some  time.  Mon- 
sieur Dessaix,  having  no  one  to  speak  to, 
came  and  sat  down  by  us. 

"  Ursula,"  said  he,  in  a  low  voice, "  dost 
thou  think  I  have  made  an  agreeable  impres- 
sion upon  thy  friends  ?  " 

"I  daresay  you  have.  Why  shouldn't 
you?"  she  answered.  "It  is  your  move, 
Miss  Hope." 

"  Thou  art  mistaken,  my  darling.  They 
detest  me  —  thy  new  friends  I  mean:  thy 
great  countess  who  warms  herself  so  majes- 
tically at  the  fire  there  ;  Lady  Blankeney, 
too,  has  begun  to  hate  me." 

"  Check  !  "  said  I. 

"  Thou  art  brimfiil  of  fancies,"  said  Miss 
Hamilton.  ^*  Why  on  earth  should  she  liate 
thee  ?  " 

"  Didst  thou  not  see  how  she  moved  to  the 
other  side  of  the  room  just  now  V"  he  re- 
plied.    "  That  was  to  avoid  me." 

I,  who  had  seen  her  do  it,  and  heard  the 
conversation  which  had  preceded  this  per- 
formance of  hers,  knew  very  well  that  it  was- 
no  fancy  of  his,  but  that  she  had  simply  gone 
over  to  the  enemy,  and  made  up  her  mind  to. 


N. 
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n  from  the  niomeiit  that  the 

Sto-niglit  ?  "  he 
e  level  tone  of 
diicontent.  "  Do  not  do  it :  it  alwRj-B  haa 
'  a  much  better  air  to  refuse  the  first  eren- 

•^Che^k  I "  said  I  again.  "  No,  you  can't 
moTct  there  —  that  is  in  cheek  to  the  knighl." 

"  Doat  thou  belieTc  that  they  will  ask  me 
to  play  ?  It  would  be  inderent  of  them  to 
do  it  after  my  journey  —  wouldn't  it  ?  I 
»hall  refuse  ;  thoy  are  so  insolent,  these  ari-^ 
tocrale  1  Thou  dost  not  know  them  as  I 
know  them,"  said  Monsieur  Jac(]uesi. 


"  Ther 


:Hed  Miss 


lose  my  castle 

"  I  will  be  silent,  since  I  bore  thee,  ue 
8aid,  and  he  took  up  a  book  and  pretended 
to  read.  Fnisently,  however,  he  looked  at 
her  over  the  top  of  it  very  mournfully,  and 
began  again  :  — 

"  My  Ursula  1  Is  it  possible  that  I  bore 
thee  I " 

"  Check,"  said  I.  "  No,  you  cannot  go 
there  on  account  of  the  white  bi.'hop." 

"  That  I  bore  thee  I  "  he  ejaculaleil,  with 
his  melancholy  little  dark  eyes  fixed  upon 

"  Oil,  Jacques,  rfo  hold  your  tongue ! " 

"  I'm  afraid  it's  checkmate,"  said  I. 

"  And  that's  your  fault ! "  she  cried 
laughing,  and  gave  him  a  box  on  the  ear.       | 

I  looked  round  in  an  agony.  Luckily  no 
one  was  turned  our  way,  and  nobody  saw  it, 
except  little  Jeanne,  who  was  sitting  by  mj  i 
a'lde  ;  she  screwed  up  her  mouth  very  tight,  | 
and  opened  her  eyes  very  widt',  but  I  knew  . 
Bhe  wa^  sale,  and  would  tell  nO  talcs.  | 

"  Mailemoiselle  Ursula,  are  you  too  tired 
to  sing  at  all  this  evening?"  said  Monslcur 
Berthicr.  "  It  is  some  years  since  I  have  I 
had  Ihe  pleasure  of  hearinpyou,  but  I  hare  j 
not  forgotten  tboee  beautiful  chest  notes; 
yoa  have,  no  doubt,  made  great  progress  j 
wnce  thai  time.  You  were  only  justbegin- 1 
aingto  learn  then,  yon  know."  | 

"Dq  not  sing,  I  entreat  of  thee,"  ranr- ! 
mured  Monsieur  Jacijues  in  her  ear ;  "  it  is 
better  gfiire  not  to  sing  the  night  that  one 

"  Oh,  do  not  prevent  her  from  doing  what 
would  make  us  all  su  happy."  said  I ;  "  that 
ia,"  turiiing  to  her,  '■  if  you  really  are  not 
too  tired." 

"  No,  indeed."  she  replied.  "  I  should 
like  to  fins  to  you,  if  Madame  dc  Caradec 
does  not  object  to  our  using  the  piano." 

Madame  Olympe  rose  from  her  Feat  sul- 
lenly, without  a  word,  and  went  and  open- 


ed the  instrument ;  afler  which  she  proceed* 

cd  to  light  two  small  lamps.  Monsieur  Ei- 
owski  was  anxious  to  be  of  use  to  her,  Mul 
fidgeted  round  her  with  a  lucift-r-match, 
which  ho  had  rushed  to  get  from  the  hall  ; 
but  she  ignored  him  completely;  steadily, 
in  the  face  of  his  match,  lit  her  lamps  at  a 
private  bit  of  paper  of  her  own,  which  was 
an  hour  taking  fire,  aod  nearly  walked  over 
him  as  she  stalked  up  to  the  piano  atid[daced 
I  hem  upon  the  desk. 

Ursula  then  sat  down  and  MUtff  tbe  St- 
mous  ah-  of"  Lascia  cb'io  piangs  "  with  aneh 
breadth  and  pathos,  and  such  a  glcnnoas  ooa- 
tralto  voice,  tbat  we  were  all  thrown  into  S 
state  of  the  greatest  commotion  —  all  except 
Miss  Blankency.  I  looked  at  her,  and  1 
could  see  her  lips  forming  Four,  five,  lix  to 
herself  "  Brava  I  brava  I  o  mille  volte 
brava  I  mi  consolo  tantol"  shouted  Mon- 
sieur Kiowski,  who  bad  drawn  an  arm-cluur 
exactly  opposite  to  her  when  she  began,  into 
which  he  had  thrown  himself  rather  prolect- 
ingly  and  with  the  air  of  a  connoisseur,  and 
who  now  jumped  up  from  it  with  all  the  i«al 
enthusiaeoi  of  an  artist.  As  for  me,  ntf 
nerves  were  in  a  very  shaky  condition,  and 
I  had  never  heard  anything  half  so  beauti- 
ful, and  I  began  to  cry.  i^he  was  (Knng  to 
get  up,  when  Madame  Olympe,  who  was 
standing  behind  her,  put  her  hands  upon  her 
shoulders,  and  saying  with  emotion,  "  Oh  T 
how  grand  it  is !  Some  more,  some  more  I  " 
pressed  her  down  iuto  her  seat  She  nog 
for  us  until  she  was  quite  tired  — whatarer 
she  knew  by  heart,  for  her  music  had  not 
yet  been  unpacked,  and  as  soon  as  ahe  had 
done  one  thing  there  was  a  cry  for  another. 
At  last  Madame  Olympe  took  her  handa, 
and  saying  in  a  penetrated  voice, "  Ok  !  horn 
you  sing  \  bow  happy  you  are  to  be  able  to 

Ke  such  defp  happiness  to  other*  1"  em- 
ced  her.  "  And  your  friend  Mima'war 
Dessaix,"  she  continued,  turninc  to  him 
courteously  —  for  the  music  had  metted 
away  all  her  wrath  —  "he  playi  the  vitdin I 
believe  ?  Will  he  not  play  us  something  f  " 
"Madame  la  Comtessc,"  he  said,  gettinf 
upon  his  feet,  and  assuming  an  ur  of  aicklj 
solemnity,  wliicb  was  nearly  the  death  of 
Jeanne, "  I  trust  tiiat  you  will  deign  to  dia- 
pe:i9e  with  my  compliance  this  evening-  My 
health  is  delicate  —  I  sutfor  incredibly  from 
my  ncrven  —  genius  must  wear  its  erown  of 
thorns."  Here  he  smiled  with  idiotic  fktni^, 
and  danced  about  upon  his  legs.     "  To-mo^ 


py  ! "  and  then  he  clicked  fa'i  heels  togethw 
and  bowed,  quite  convinced  that  he  ha^ 
done  the  thing  in  the  moat  perfect  malMV 
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imaginable.  Madame  Olympe  returned  to 
Miss  Hamilton,  and  putting  ner  arm  kindly 
roond  her  itaid,  — 

^*  But  some  one  else  must  do  sometbinji:. 
Slie  must  have  some  rest,  or  we  shall  kill 
her ! " 

**  Oh,  I  will  play/'  said  I ;  and  I  went 
and  played  some  of  Heller  and  Schumann  s 
smaller  pieces.  We  then  made  Monsieur 
Kiowski  sing.  This  was  not  easy  of  achiev- 
ment.  First  of  all  he  said  that  he  really 
never  sang  at  all :  then,  that  he  was  shock- 
ingly out  of  practice ;  then,  that  he  knew 
nouiing  by  heart ;  then,  that  he  had  a  bad 
cold,  and  had  completely  lost  his  voice; 
after  which  he  was  made  to  confess  that 
he  had  brought  his  music  with  him,  and 
was  despatched  upstairs  to  fetch  it.  I  un- 
dertook to  try  and  accompany  him,  and  he 
sang  several  of  Gordigiani's  songs  quite 
charmingly,  with  a  sweet  little  impertinent 
tenor  voice,  great  sentiment,  and  the  most 
perfect  Italian  accent.  I'hese  Florentine 
airs  led  to  a  comparison  between  the  Tus- 
can and  Neapolitan  melodies,  and  then  Ur- 
sula sat  down  again  to  the  piano,  and  gave 
a  number  of  examples  of  the  latter  with 
infinite  fun  and  spiijt.  Our  evening  had 
become  brilliant  under  the  influence  of  her 
briliiant  gift ;  and  all  the  clouds  were  swept 
clean  away  from  Madame  Olympe's  noble 
*face,  which  was  radiant  with  pleasure. 

At  last  Miss  Hamilton  got  up,  and  we 
went  together  to  the  table  whera  Monsieur 
Jacques  was  sitting  building  card-houses  in 
solitarv  grandeur. 

^*  Thou  hast  sung  like  an  angel/*  he  said, 
**  but  thou  sin^est  too  much.  One  day 
tboa  wilt  die  with  thy  mouth  open.  Why 
did  nobodv  ask  me  to  play  ?  I  suppose  they 
did  not  wish  to  hear  me ;  but  it  would  have 
been  more  civil  at  any  rate,  I  think,  to  ask 
me." 

**  But,  my  dear  Jacques,  you  were  asked,'* 
answered  Miss  Hamilton,  *^  and  you  refused. 
I  heard  you  with  my  own  ears  refuse.  Why, 
before  there  was  any  question  at  all  of 
music,  you  declared  your  positive  intention 
of  not  playing.** 

**  Certainly  I  did,**  he  said ;  "  nothing 
should  have  induce<l  me  to  play ;  but  still  if 
they  had  wished  very  much  to  hear  me, 
they  could  have  ask(*d  me  a  second  time. 
It  might  have  been  very  bad,  but  it  mi^ht 
have  been  very  good,  —  how  could  they 
tell?  Thou  thinkest  that  I  am  vain,  and 
feeble,  and  peevish  ?  Ah,  how  well  thou 
knowest  me  I  Tliou,  who  art  so  strong, 
often  despise  me  at  the  bottom  of  thy 
!  Confess  that  thou  dost !  Thou 
•ay  nothing ;  I  see  it  in  thy  nose. 


What  a  nose  thou  hast,  my  Ursula !  It  is 
always  going,  going,  going ;  it  is  like  a  rab- 
bit's. Why  didst  thou  sing  nothing  of  mine 
this  evening  ?  Dost  thou  not  like  my  music  ? 
Dost  thou  not  believe  in  my  talent  any 
more  ?  ** 

**  The  accompaniments  of  thy  songs  are 
too  difficult,"  said  Ursula,  '*  and  1  do  not 
know  them  by  heart.** 

"  /  know  them  by  heart,**  said  Monsieur 
Jacques,  *'  and  I  could  have  played  them  if 
I  had  been  asked." 

Luckily,  Lady  Blankeney  and  Madame 
Olympe  rose  at  this  moment,  and  an  end 
was  put  to  his  complaints. 

Nothing  could  be  more  amiable  and  pret- 
ty than  Miss  Hamilton's  manner  when  she 
found  that  we  were  to  share  the  same  room. 
**  And  I  will  call  you  Bessie  and  you  must 
call  me  Ursula  for  ever  afterward,"  she  said, 
as  she  kissed  me  and  wished  me  good-night. 

We  had  been  in  bed  about  an  hour  when 
I  was  awakened  by  the  noise  of  a  kno(?kin'j 
at  the  wall  against  which  Miss  H.imilton's 
bed  was  placed  ;  and,  presently.  Monsieur 
Dessaix's  voice  came  through  the  thin  par- 
tition quite  distinctly. 

'^  Ursula,  art  thou  asleep  ?  "  it  said,  in  a 
low  tone. 

"  Yes,  I  am,"  she  answered,  sitting  bolt 
npright  in  her  bed.  "  What  dost  thou 
want  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Ursula !  "  moaned  the  voice  from 
the  next  room,  '*  thou  sleepest,  but  1  cannot 
close  my  eyes  I " 

^"Why,  what's  the  matter?  what's 
amiss  ?  ** 

"  Dearest  Ursula,"  it  went  wailing  on, 
"  there  is  a  dreadful  smell  in  my  room. 
Oh,  it  is  such  a  smell !  That  is  why  I  can- 
not sleep.     Grood-night,  my  angel !  *' 

"  Good-night,  my  good  Jacques,"  she 
answtred  gently. 

I  heard  her  lie  down,  and  we  were  both 
ne;irly  asleep  again  —  at  least  I  certainly 
was,  —  when  the  tapping  recommenced  at 
the  head  of  Ursula's  bed,  and  woke  me  once 
more. 

"  Oh,  my  Ursula  !     Dost  thou  sleep  ?  " 

She  started  up  in  bed.  "  Oh,  what  is  it, 
Jacnues  ?  Do  for  heaven's  sake  try  to  rest  I " 

**  My  darling,"  said  the  mournful  creature 
from  the  other  side,  *^  I  can*t  think  what  it 
can  be.  .  .  .  Oh,  Ursula,  it  is  suoh  a  smell ! 
I  do  so  wish  thou  couldst  smell  it !  .  .  . 
Good-night  my  angel !  ** 

"  GrOod-night — good-night,"  she  answered. 
"  Bo  quiet  and  try  to  forget  it" 

We  once  more  closed  our  eyes,  but  we 
might  have  spared  ourselves  the  trouble,  for 
in  about  ten  minutes  a  series  of  hurried  and 
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exultant  thumps  were  executed  upon  the 
partition. 

**  Dearest ! "  his  little  cracked  voice  ut- 
tered in  jubilant   accents,  "I  have  found 


them  I 


They  are  apples !  .  .  .  .  They   peace. 


are  in  a  little  cupboard  under  my  bed  ! .  . . . 
Grood-night,  my  Ursula  !  good-night !  " 

The  stable  clock  struck  one  as  he  spoke, 
and  after  that  he  allowed  us  to  repose  in 


Wholesale  Manufacture  of  Ozone.  — 
It  has  long  been  an  idea  of  ours,  remarks  tlie 
Builder,  that  ozone  might  be  manufactured  on 
a  great  scale  for  the  purification  of  close  courts, 
and  other  cholera  and  fever  haunts ;  and  we 
poimcd  attention  to  the  enormous  electrical 
power  of  Sir  W.  Armstrong's  electric  boiler, 
in  order  to  show  the  possibility  of  this  being 
done.  It  is  interesting  now  to  note,  in  connec- 
tion with  our  idea,  that  a  sugar-refining  firm  in 
Sviiitechapel  is  setting  up  one  of  Wilde's  ex- 
traordinary electric  machines  on  their  premises, 
for  the  bleaching  of  sugar ;  and  we  do  not  de- 
spair of  seeing  the  same  power  soon  applied, 
as  we  originally  suggcsied.  Wilde's  machine 
has  recently  been  exhibited  to  the  Royal  Soci- 
ety at  Burlington  House.  It  is  worked  by  a 
15-horse  power  steam-engine,  and  possesses 
wonderful  power.  The  form  is  magneto-electric  ; 
and  it  has  coils  4  feet  high  and  10  inches  thick, 
containing  14  cwt.  of  copper  wire.  The  arma- 
ture rotates  15,000  times  in  a  minute.  The 
intensity  of  the  light  produced  by  this  machine 
is  something  almost  appalling.  It  required, 
like  the  sun,  to  \tQ  gazed  at  through  coloured 
>rlassc8.  Hy  means  of  lenses  the  mere  rays  of 
light  set  fire  to  paper,  and  its  heat  could  be  felt 
fifty  yanls  off.  It  melted  the  refractory  plati- 
num'as  if  it  were  lead  I  Various  uses  for  it 
are  beini;  suggested.  The  total  cost  of  its 
li^iht  is  said  not  to  excee<l  6d.  or  8d.  an  hour, 
cost  of  the  machine  itself  included.  The  same 
sort  of  machine  is  used  in  ^Luu-hester  for  pho- 
tographic purposes,  being  preferable,  it  is  said, 
to  the  sun  for  taking  photogntphs !  It  can 
also,  of  course,  be  made  available  by  night  as 
well  as  by  day. 

Tub  Nutmeg.  —  For  manv  years  the  Straits 
settlements  were  fjime<l  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  nutmeg.     At  Penang,  in  Province  Welles-  j 
ley,  at  Malacca,  and  at  Singapore,  the  cultiva- ', 
tion  of  this  spice  set^med  to  be  attendetl  with  , 
very  gratifyinjr  success.     Vounjr  trees  were  .«*et  j 
out  in  every  direetion  in  plantations,  and  every- ' 
where  they  appearetl  to  thrive   and    lo  yield   a  ; 
very  fair  supply  of  nutmejrs.     The  nutmeg  tree  ' 
has*  a  pretty  appearance,  runniULr  u|)  to  a  hei^rht ' 
of  from  '2iy'to  30  feet,  with  numerous  branches  j 
sh(x>ting  din-vtly  out  at  riirht  anirles  from  the  ' 
srein,  and  the  leaves  are  of  a  tine  jjreen  ct)h)ur  • 
at  the  top,  afid  of  a  |mler  hue  on  the  under 
surface.     Strange  as   it  may  seem   (>ay8  the 
Pi-ifduce  Mark'tis  Review)  tiie  cultivation  of  this  i 


spice  tree  has  apparently  declined.  In  fact,  of 
late  years,  it  has  become  a  losing  bnsiness- 
Everywhcre  through  the  Straits  it  is  now  pro. 
nounced  a  failure.  As  a  substitute  for  this 
branch  of  industry,  the  planters  are  setting  oat 
their  lands  with  cocoa-nuts.  Whether  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  cocoa-nut  cultivauon  for  ihe 
nutmeg  will  prove  an  equally  valuable  product  - 
is  yet  und^ermined.  Of  ccAirso  there  are  oth- 
er places  wliere  the  nutmeg  will  be  still  grown. 
It  IS  said  to  be  indiirenous  to  the  Molucca  Is- 
lands and  to  parts  of  Java.  It  grows  to  some 
extent  in  Ceylon,  almost  by  the  side  of  the  cin- 
pamon  and. cojQfbe  trees.  It  has  been  introduced 
into  the  Mauritius,  and  into  some  of  the  West 
India  Islands. 

Chymical  Tots. — Dr.  Divers,  Lecturer 
on  Natural  Philosophy  at  Charing-cross  Uospi- 
tal,  writes  to  the  Times:  —  "'Pharaoh's  Ser- 
pents,' composed  of  sulphocyanido  of  mercury, 
are  highly  poisonous,  and  dmring  combustioiu 
evolve  most  noxious  vapours.  'Larmes  da 
Diable/  formed  of  metallic  sodium,  bum  with 
great  violence  if  they  are  either  h^jsied  or 
moistened  with  water  —  in  this  respect  exceed- 
ing phosphorus  in  danger  —  and  scatter  caus- 


apt  in  the  hands  of  children  to  cause  naisty 
bums,  through  the  rapidity  of  their  oombnih 
tion  and  the  molten  and  white-hot  particles  they 
cast  off.  '  Sensation  Cigarettes,'  charged  witn 
gun-cotton,  project,  when  fired,  very  noxions 
va|K>urs  into  the  mouth;  'Wilio'  the  Wi»p  Pa- 
per,' •  Parlour  Lightning,' '  Fireflies.'  •  Aerial 
Glowworms,'  &c.,  all  fonned  of  p\roxiliQ,  or 
paper  rendered  explosive  by  the  action  of  coa- 
centrated  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  aro  highly 
infiammnble  and  dangerous  —  the  latest  proitf 
of  which  is  the  terrible  accidi'Ut  last  week  at 
Mr.  Laidlaw*s  workshop.  I  have  mvself 
known  bad  injuries  caused  by  expcrimcntiii^ 
with  sodium  and  water,  and  also  with  flowers 
of  sulphur  and  chlonite  of  potassium,  the 
rubbing  together  of  which  in  small  quantities  is 
so  often  recommended  in  books  on  '  Parlour 
Magic,'  &c.,  OS  an  amusing  experiment,  quile 
fi^e  from  dan^^er.  The  use  ot  chemical  totjrs 
in  educating  chiMren  in  the  seienco  of  natniml 
phenomena  must  Ik>  exceedingly  slight,  and 
quite  incommeusurate  with  their  danger. 
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From  the  Quarterly  Review. 

1.  The  Correspondence  of  King  George 
the. Third  with  Lord  North  from  1768  to 
1788.  Edited  from  the  originals  at 
Windsor,  with  an  introduction  and  notes, 
by  W.  Bodham  Donne.  2  vols.  8vo. 
London,  1867 

S.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Reign  of  King 
George  the  Third*  By  J.  Heneage 
Jesse.    3  vols.  8vo.    Liondon,  1867. 

The  personal  character  of  King  George 
the  Third,  as  well  as  the  leading  political 
events  of  his  reign,  have  been  for  various 
reasons  so  frequently  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  readers  of  this  Journal,  that 
we  may  n>are  ourselves  on  this  occasion  the 
trouble  of  adding  another  elaborate  essay 
on  these  subjects  to  those  already*produced. 
We  shall  assume  the  general  famiJiarity  of 
the  public  both  with  the  subjects  themselves 
and  with  the  spirit  in  which  we  have  ^cn- 
frally  treated  them,  and  content  ourselves 
with  such  observations  as  may  be  called 
forth  by  the  contents  of  the  works  before  us, 
forming,  in  different  ways,  supplementary 
additions  to  the  wealth  of  information  and 
commentary  which  late  years  have  brought 
forth. 

^  Mr.  J«»sst^'s  work  is  merelv  what  we 
should  call,  if  the  words  mi^lit  be  used 
without  irreverence,  a  book-m&er's  specu- 
lation, put  together  by  an  industrious  and 
Sractieal  compiler  in  the  historical  line. 
iotwithstandin<;  the  occasional  garnish  of  a 
few  fragmen:;s  of  manuscript  authority,  and 
even  four  *  unpublished  letters '  of  Horace 
Walpole  to  Selwvn  (when  shall  we  have 
the  last  fruits  off  this  very  old  tree  ?),  it 
contains  nothing  substantial  except  what  is 
woven  out  of  those  many  volumes  of  Dia- 
ries apd  Correspondence  of  this  reign, 
which  are  in  every  one*s  hands.  But  hav- 
ing, in  the  exercise  of  critical  justice,  said 
thus  much,  we  are  bound  to  go  some  way 
farther,  and  to  add  that  a  more  agreeable, 
readable,  and  really  interesting  compila- 
tion has  seldom  fallen  into  our  hands.  It  is 
a  book  which  the  reader  lays  down  with 
sincere  feelings  of  gratitude  to  the  writer 
for  having  enabled  him  to  while  away  some 
faourd  in  pleasantly  furbishing  up  his  ac- 
quaintance with  many  a  well-known,  but 
always  attractive,  passage  of  recent  history, 
and  renewing  many  a  familiar  line  of 
thought.  And  we  do  not  doubt  that  num- 
bers of  our  circulating-library  readers  will 
obtain  from  these  volumos  an  amount  of 
knowledge  respecting  the  history  of  our 
gnndfathers  and  great-grandfathers  which 


they  would  have  been  very  unlikely  to 
acquire  by  anv  more  patient  method.  Mr. 
Jesse  has  worked  himself  into  a  most  kindly 
and  sympathising  spirit  with  the  hero  of  his 
biography.  We  believe  that  any  impartial 
man,  or  any  one  honest  though  slightly  pre- 
judiced in  the  other  direction,  would  expe- 
rience the  same  result  from  *  acquiring  a 
real  &miliarity  with  the  sayings  and  domgs 
of  the  worthy  old  monarch.  But,  inasmucn 
as  Mr.  Jesse  is  full  saturated  with  the  com- 
monplaces of  ordinary  liberalism,  there  is 
occasionally  a  gentle  conflict  in  his  pa^ 
between  the  stem  principles  of  the  politi- 
cian and  the  weakness  of  the  biographer. 
Moreover,  he  is,  or  pretends  to  be,  credu- 
lous to  an  extent  unworthy  of  one  possessed 
of  so  much  good  sense  as  he  frequently  ex- 
hibits. But  as  this  credulity  generally 
manifests  itself  in  the  eager  rei'eption  of 
*  telling '  stories  on  slight  authority,  we  set  it 
down,  in  fact,  as  the  trick  of  a  caterer  tor 
popular  taste  rather  than  as  the  natural 
bent  of  his  genius.  To  the  same  unlucky 
cause  we  attribute  the  most  serious  blemish 
of  the  book  in  our  eyes  —  the  extreme  par- 
ticularity with  which  he  dwells  on  all  the 
details  of  the  King's  insanity.  What  good 
can  be  served  by  the  repeated  dishing  up 
of  all  these  morbid  horrors  —  the  tiTTofifnrra 
of  the  sick-room,  fit  for  nothing  but  profes- 
sional pages  —  which  throw  in  reality  no 
light  whatever  either  on  character  or  events 
—  we  cannot  for  our  own  part  imagine. 
But  we  make  no  question  that  this  repul- 
sive part  of  the  work  will  have  many  and 
eager  readers,  and  that  Mr.  Jesse  is  fully 
aware  of  it.  The  greater  part  of  these  de- 
tails, we  must  add,  is  taken  from  that  very 
singular  repository  of  court  gossip  and  dia- 
logue behind  the  curtain,  the  late  Mr.  Lock- 
er's manuscript  collections ;  with  which, 
however,  Mr.  flesse  does  not  appear  to  be 
acquainted,  except  so  far  as  Mr.  JSIassey  to 
whom  they  were  lent,  thought  it  safe  and 
proper  to  communicate  them  to  the  public 
in  his  History.  These  contain  some  impor- 
tant and  some  startling  matter;  much  also 
hardly  worth  publication  —  a  good  deal 
more  which  is  unpublishable. 

We  have  accused  Mr.  Jesse  of  a  kind  of 
artistic  rather  than  real  credulity,  and  we 
cannot  give  a  better  instance  than  his  treat- 
ment of  the  relobrated  *  Hannah  Lightfoot ' 
story,  in  his  second  chapter.  So  charming 
a  bit  of  *  sensation  *  biography  was  far  too 
valuable  to  be  frowned  stonily  away  by  an 
anecdotist.  Accordingly  it  is  treat«»d  with 
a  mock  seriou-^nesa  which  is  wortliy  of  the 
pages  of  Mr.  G.  W.  R<?ynold8*s  *  Mysteries 
of  London,'  or  any  other  of  those  ^cms  of 
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our  penny  literature  which  gratify  the  taste 
of  the  largest,  if  not  absolutely  the  most 
intelligent,  class  of  our  roraance-clevourers. 
We  are  told  that  the  father  of  the  said 
Hannah,  the  *  fair  quaker,* 

*a  respectab'o  tradesman,  resided  at  Execu- 
tion Dock,  Wapping  in  the  East  ('0»  a  district 
8uflBi«!icntly  remote,  one  would  have  thought, 
to  have  preserved  his  daughter  from  the  temp- 
tations and  perils  of  a  Coiirt.  Unfortunately 
however,  she  had  an  uncle,  a  prosperous  linen- 
draper,  of  the  name  of  Wheeler,  who  resided 
in  tne  more  fashionable  vicinities  of  Leicester 
House  and  St.  James's  Palace.  .  .  .  The  house 
in  question — interesting,  perhaps,  as  having 
been  the  last  in  which  she  was  destined  to  press 
the  pillow  of  innocence  I  —  stood  at  the  south- 
east comer  of  Carlton  street,  and  of  what  is 
now  called  Market-street.' 

And  so  on  through  some  pages  of  similar 
rhetoric,  until  we  are  left  in  some  doubt 
whether  the  author  is  not  himself  disposed 
to  believe  in  the  foolish  story  which  he  thus 
solemnly  palms  upon  us.  He  even  professes 
a  mysterious  doubt  whether  Gforge  the 
Third  and  Hannah  were  not  actually  mar- 
ried, although,  on  his  own  allowing,  or  rath- 
er that  of  his  authorities,  the  marriage  is 
reported  to  have  been  celebrated  at  *  Keith's 
chapel,*  in  Curzon-street ;  and  he  shows  him- 
self that  solemnisation  in  that  chapel  was 
put  an  end  to  by  the  Marriage  Act  of  1753  ; 
so  that  when  the  eventful  ceremony  took 

5 lace   the   princely    bridegroom   (born   in 
une,  1 738^  must  have  been  somewhat  un- 
der fifteen .' 

But  the  story  of  the  seduction  itself  will 
not  really  bear  inspection  any  more  than 
that  of  the  marriage.  It  took  place  *  early 
in  1754,*  when,  therefore,  the  hero  was  un- 
der sixteen.  Now,  to  quote  at  second  hand 
from  Mr.  Jesse  himself,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Prince,  sedulously  trained 
aloof  from  the  world  —  *  bigoted;  young, 
and  chaste,'  as  Horace  Walpole  terms  him 
—  was  *  childish,' according  to  his  mother, 
*  in  his  habits,  and  ba'.-kward  in  his  years  * 
(1752),  and  had  *  hitherto  given  no  indica- 
tion of  an  immoral  tendency ;  *  that  his 
brother  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  manv 
years  afterwards,  thus  spoke  of  him  to  Han- 
nah More  :  '  No  boys  were  ever  brought  up 
in  a  great«*r  ignorance  of  evil  than  the 
King  and  Myself.  At  fourteen  years  old 
we  retaini'd  all  our  native  innocence.'  Now 
a  princely  lad  thus  trained  may  no  doubt 
in  spite  of  mother  and  preceptor,  become 
the  prey  of  a  designing  woman  of  the 
worUi.  But  he  does  not,  at  fifteen,  seduce 
the  prim  daughter  of  a  respectable  linen- 


draper,  carry  her  ojQT,  live  with  her  some 
years  as  his  mistress,  and  marry  her  to  a 
convenient  nobody.  Alexander  Dumas 
himself  would  hardly  have  veotared  to  in* 
sert  so  coarse  a  patch  of  fiction  into  the 
tapestry  of  history.  We  must  on  the  pres- 
ent occasion  content  ourselves  with  advert- 
ing briefly  to  the  curious  and  minute  inqui- 
ry just  instituted  by  Mr.  Thorns  into  this 
tale  —  to  his  proofs  that  the  several  *  au- 
thorities '  cited  by  Mr.  Jesse  resolye  them- 
selves into  the  invention  of  one  fertile 
brain  —  to  the  shrewd  indications  which  he 
furnishes,  not  only  that  there  never  was  any 
*  marriage '  with  Hannah  Lightfoot,  bat 
that  there  never  was  any  such  person  as 
Hannah  Lightfoot,  alias  Wheeler,  o/tof  Ox- 
ford, at  all  *  —  that  the  entire  story  is  as 
complete  a  fabrication  as  the  Book  of  Mo]>> 
mon  \  Certainly,  until  some  one  can  show 
us  a  single  contemporary  notice  of  this  mys- 
!  terious  lady,  or  any  notice  whatever  ante- 
'  rior  to  the  year  1800,  and  not  traceably 
connected  in  some  way  or  other  with  Mrs. 
Olivia  Wilmot  Serres,  we  hold  oaraelves 
quite  safe  in  provisional  incredulity. 

Of  course  Mr.  Jesse  does  ample  justice 
i  to  the  romantic  aspect  of  the  poor  king's 
;  more  authentic  flirtation,  his  short-lived 
amourette  with  Lady  Sara  Lenox :  which 
we  could  never  bring  ourselves  to  regard  as 
meaning  anything  more  than  a  little  shy» 
though  honest,  gallantry  on  the  part  of  the 
youth,  a  little  mnocent  scheming  on  that 
of  the  lady,  and  a  little  not  unnatural  cal- 
culation on  that  of  some  of  her  connections. 
That 

'  exercising  that  admirable  command  oVer  his 
passion  which  more  than  once  distinguished  him 
during  the  diflicnlties  of  his  subsequent  career, 
he  resolved  on  rendering  the  gratification  of  his 
,  desires  dependent  on  the  interpsts  of  his  snb- 
,  jects ;  and  nubscquently  succeeded  in  alienating 
himself  from  her  society,'  —  (i.  68.) 

is  a  notion  which  we  make  over  to  thoM 

who  have  formed  a  very  different  esdmale 

i  of  the  honest,  impulsive  character  of  the 

I  young  sovereign  from  our  own.     To  what 

I '  subseipient '  occasion  Mr.  Jesse  refers  we 

'  cannot  conjecture.     Surely  not  to  the  poor 

king's  wild  aber  ation  of  mind  about  Lady 

Pembroke,   in   the   days  .of   his    insanity. 

.  That  half-sad,  half-ludicrous  chapter  of  hit 

history  was  first  brought  to  notice  by  one 

,  or  two  incidental  passages  in  the  Buckinj^ 

ham  papers,  and  by  the  extracts  from  tEe 

Locker  manuscripts  published  by  Mr. 


*  See  <  Notes  and  Qaeries,'  3rd  Series,  vol.  zi.  pp. 
80,  teqq,,  110,  teqq.,  131,  $eqq,,  190,  teg?.,  218, 
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Bey.  It  is  no  more  wo>'t.l»  n^iueinbcrini:  than 
any  other  of  the  *  wgri  ^ollmia '  so  carefully 
and  indt^cently  chronicled  by  members  of 
his  Court  Mr.  Jesse,  by  the  way,  does  not 
appear  to  undcrstan/l  the  hidden  meaning 
ot  one  anecdote,  which  he  cites,  having  ref- 
erence to  this  subject.  The  kin^,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  when  under  this  influence, 
expressed  in  conversation  his  admiration  for 
the  Lutheran  Church  and  its  tenets.  This 
puzzles  Mr.  Je^sc,  accustomed  to  regard 
him  as  a  peculiarly  orthodox  son  of  that  of 
£nffland.  He  does  not  perceive  the  chain 
of  thought  which  was  forming  in  the  poor 
distracted  brain.  The  king  remembered 
the  bigamous  indulgence  accorded  by  Lu- 
ther to  the  Land^ave  of  Hesse,  and  medi- 
tated on  the  possible  application  of  the  pre- 
cedent to  himself. 

We  have  already  complained  a  little  of 
the  profuseness  with  which  Mr.  Jesse  indul- 
ffes  m  the  of\en  reproduced  and  most  pain- 
nd  details  of  these  dreary  interregna  in  the 
king's  mental  sanity.  On  one  point,  how- 
ever, connected  with  this  humiliating  sub- 
ject, we  think  he  desei'ves  credit  at  the 
hands  of  all  lovers  of  fair  history.  A  great 
deal  too  much  has  been  made  of  the  alleged 
levity  and  recklessness  of  the  conduct  of  his 
sons  towards  him  in  his  madness  of  1 788 : 
conduct  which,  had  it  really  taken  place  as 
represented,  would  certainly  have  excited 
to  a  dangerous  pitch  of  fury  the  feelings  of 
society,  by  no  means  predisposed  in  their 
favour.  Too  much  has  been  made,  also,  of 
the  supposed  brutalities  exercised  towards 
the  royal  sufierer  by  some  of  his  palace  at- 
tendants, urged  on  by  the  un filial  exam- ' 
pie. 

i 

*  These  fiicts/  says  Mr.  Jesse,  '  arc  related  on 
high  aatliority,  that  autliority  heinu^  Elizal)eth 
Cmintess  Huiroart,  who  was  not  only  a  lady  of 
the  bedchamlier  to  Queen  Charlotte,  and  sister- 
in-law  to  General  Ilarcourt  who  accompanied 
the  Kinjr  to  Kcw,  hut  who  also  lived  on  terms 
of  particular  intimacy  with  tlicir  Majesties. 
Moreover,  as  rejrards  the  painful  ej)iso<le  of  the 
German  page,  Kmst,  Lady  Ilarcourt  ftoes  so 
hr  as  to  vouch  that,  after  the  Kinp's  recovery, 
she  hcani  the  story  frf>m  his  Majesty's  own  lips. 
Nevertheless,  we  cannot  hut  think  that  these 
terrible  details  arc  prcntly,  thoup:Ii  doubtless 
not  wilfnUy,  exajjperated. '  In  tlic  first  place, 
these  barbarities  are  stated  to  have  commenced  ! 
on  the  removal  of  the  Kinp  to  Kcw,  in  the 
WHHitk  of  (Jiiofter,  and  to  have  lasted  till  the 
month  of  I)eceml)cr,  "  when,  happily.  Dr.  Wil- 
lis was  rallc<l  in  ; "  thus  extending*  the  period 
of  his  Majesty's  suffcrinfjs  over  several  weeks.  ! 
Bat  the  fact  is,  th^t  instead  of  the  Kinp  having 
been  removed  to  Kew  in  the  month  of  Otiaber, 
h  was  not  till  the  29th  of  Noennber,  that  his  re- 


nioval  took  pl:uc,  and  consequently,  ns  Dr. 
Willis  was  called  in  .-o  <  nrlv  as  Fridav,  the  5ih 
of  Dc<*eml)cr,  the  perit»d  is  of  courj^e  reduced  to 
only  six  daiys.  Monovcr,  considerable  d»nht 
seems  to  exist  whether  violent  measures  were 
resorted  to  at  all,  so  Ion;;  as  the  King  was  under 
the  charge  of  his  regular  physicians ;  in  fact, 
whether  Dr.  Willis  was  not  hnnself  the  first  to 
advocate  and  to  employ  them.  From  Miss 
Bumey,  for  instance,  we  learn  that  up  to  the 
date  oY  the  Kinjj's  removal  from  Windsor,  not 
only  had  there  prevailed  among  his  medic*al  at- 
tendants the  p'eatest  disinclination  to  put  any 
force  upon  him,  lest  it  might  he  resented  by 
hira  in  the  case  of  his  recovery,  hut  that  *'  no 
human  beinp  dared  even  mention  compulsion." 
"  His  smallest  resistance,"  said  Sir  Lucas 
Pepys,  '*  would  have  called  up  the  whole  coun- 
try to  his  fancied  rescue."  Lady  Harcourt's 
further  account  of  the  cruel  state  of  isolation  in 
which  the  King  found  himself  at  Kew,  of  the 
withdrawal  of  Tiis  faithful  equerries,  the  hurried 
departure  of  the  physicians,  and  the  consign- 
ment of  his  person  to  mere  pages  and  keepers 
—  must  also  be  received  with  some  qualifica- 
tion. So  far,  indeed,  from  the  Kin^  having 
been  so  utterly  deserted  as  stated  by  that  lady, 
we  have  evidence  not  only  that  a  physician,  as 
well  as  either  a  surgeon  or  an  apothe<*ary,  reg- 
ularly slept  in  the  palace,  hut  that  hoth  an 
equerry  and  a  groom  of  the  bedchaml>er  were  in 
constant  attendance. 

*  But  the  most  painful  part  of  Lady  Ilar- 
court's  narrative  is  doubtless  the  insolent  and 
cowanily  treatment  which  the  defenceless  King 
is  said  to  have  experienced  in  Kew  Gardens  at 
the  hands  of  his  German  page,  Ernst.  We 
must  at  once  confos  that  we  discredit  the  tniih 
of  this  singularly  painful  story.'  ....  'No 
doubt,  could  it  be  clearlv  proved  that  Ernst  re- 
ceived his  dismissal  at  t\\U  period,  some  de;rree 
of  credit  mi^ht  be  claimed  for  Lady  llarcourt's 
extraordinary  statement.  So  far,  however, 
from  his  havinji:  lu-en  so  disinissed,  the  author, 
on  searching  tlie  books  in  the  I^>rd  (Chamber- 
lain's department,  discovered  the  name  of 
"  George  Ernst,  Esq.,"  re;;istererl  as  a  Pajje  Of 
the  Back  Stairs,  with  a  salary  of  80/.  a  year,  so 
late  as  the  I5th  of  April,  1801,  when  one  Sam- 
uel Cox  wiLs  sworn  in,  in  his  room.  Not  im- 
probably Ernst  may  have  died  shortly  after  this 
date,  since,  on  referring  to  the  hooks  of  the 
Treasurv,  the  author  found  that  bv  two  roval 
warrants,  severallv  dated  the  14th  of  Octowr, 
1801,  a  pension  of  150/.  a  year  was  granted  to 
Dorothy  Ernst,  widow,  and  a  pension  of  50/.  to 
Charlotte  Ernst,  spinster  ;  these  |)ersons  l>eing 
probably  the  wife  and  daughter  of  Geortre 
Ernst.  To  these  evidences  of  the  Ernst  family 
having  enjoyed  the  favour  of  royalty  may  be 
added  the  further  fact,  that  some  vears  after- 
wards  the  pension  of  the  latter  was  increased  to 
150/. 

'  After  all,  the  story  of  Ernst  seems  to  Ih)  ca- 
pable of  easy  explanation.  It  was  one  of  the 
peculiarities  attending  the  Kind's  subsequent 
restoration  to  reason  that,  for  many  weeks  after- 
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wards,  he  fband  it  impo^siblo  to  shake  off  the 
coDviclion  Ihnt  certnin  thinKS  were  not  realises, 
which  in  fact  bad  had  no  uchor  foundation  than 
ID  his  own  distempered  fane/ ;  und  aceording- 
W,  many  painful  particulars  that  be  related  to 
Ladj  lt:ireour(  wciu  in  all  probability,  not 
what  bad  reallj  oecHrrod,  hut  whnt  be  morbidly 
imagincil  hnd  inken  pinpo.  It  hIiouIcI  be  mcii- 
tioDM  [hat  to  Miss  Itiirnoy,  lu  well  as  to  Lady 
Harconrt,  tlio  Kinf;  represented  liimsolf  as  bar- 
ing been  laid  violent  bands  on  bj  Ernst ;  but 
M  the  conversation  with  the  former  lady  took 
pittce  while  the  King's  mind  was  still  partially 
deranged,  sbn  seems  to*havQ  attributed  his  con- 
viction on  the  subjoet  to  whnt  wc  conceire  to 
have  been  the  trne  cause  —  n  mero  illnsiun  of 
hismaloily.'  — (iii.  82-69.) 

Here,  however,  we  must  part  with  Mr. 
Jesse,  not  without  renewed  Ili.tnkB  for  the 
amusement  which  he  lias  t;iven  as.  Our 
more  serious  bu-iincss  i*  with  the  eontrjliu- 
tion  to  the  authentic  history  of  an  earlier 

Sriod  of  the  king's  reign  afforded  by  Mr. 
)nne.  Mr.  Donne  has  fur  the  first  time  - 
printed,  from  tbe  original  manuscripts  in 
.  Her  Majesty's  possesiiun,  Geoi^  the 
Third's  letters  I o  his  prime  minister,  Lord 
North,  from  ITBS  to  1783,  The  answers,  I 
unfortunately,  are  wanting.  Thpae  remark- 1 
able  letters  have  long  been  (lartially  known, 
and  their  literary  history  if  somewhat  sin- 
gular. Tliey  are  the  property  of  Her  Maj- 
esty. They  have  been  made  use  of  by  Lora 
Brougham,  Lord  Slanho|)«,  ,tnd  Mr.  Bna- 
croft,  fiir  tlieir  respis'tive  publications.  But 
these  writer,  one  after  tho  other,  have  only 
had  access,  not  to  the  orii;inals  themselves, 
but  to  a  manuscript  roliiinu  of  extracts, 
transcribed  by  Sir  James  Miekinbwh.  Now 
Sir  James  was  the  hut  man  —  p.irtly  from 
natural  indolenee,  p.irtly  from  utter  con-  ' 
tempt  of  mere  dilettante  antiquarian  ism  — 
to  comiider  it  of  any  importance  that  the 
public  should  have  any  part  of  these  letters, 
except  what  seemed  of  consequence  to  him- 
self.    So  he  — 

'  selected  only  such  pottions  ss  may  havt 
KCemed  to  hini  most  importuiil,  or  ai  beat  suited 

to  a  particular  pun'iisc hi  mnnyinstan- 

cei  he  has  tiken  only  a  'in'.:k'  4';i(->Tiir><  from  n  , 
ktter,  in  oilieni  be  lias  voniliincd  suniences 
which  were  orijiinallv  uncoil iiccied,  whila  he  has 
passed  over  a  consiiWable  number.  ....  In 
the  following;  puii^s,  entire  and  exact  eopiss  of 
the  letters  ure  for  the  Hrst  time  published.' 

So  the  editor  infortiis  u*.  Wo  are,  howev- 
er, bound  to  a,w,  ill  justice  to  Sir  James's 
metikory,  tbat  we  linve  found  the  suppoecil 
inacenracii-s  of  his  Iranscription  tar  li'-u 
than  ne  had  anticipated ;  ami.  tiirlher,  that 
the  omitted  luttcia,  with  some  exceptions, 


seem  not  to  adil  much  to  the  bittorical  vaU 
ue  of  the  collection,  although  no  doubt  in- 
teresting from  the  additional  light  which 
they  throw  on  the  character  of  the  writer. 

Mr.  Donne  has  accompanied  hia  edition 
with  an  exceedingly  minute  rnaning  com- 
mentary, identifying  names  and  expWning 
allusions  to  the  most  satisfactory  extent. 
But,  as  he  has  thought  it  necenarj  to  aa* 
peradd  what  we  may  term  a  political  com- 
mentary also,  after  the  manner  of  dd-fath- 
ioned  editors  of  the  Bible,  who  favour  their 
readers  at  once  with  an  '  exegetical'  and  a 
'  critical '  exposition  running  along  ude  bj 
side;  and  as  moreover  Mr.  Donne,  being  K 
liberal  in  politics  and  a  great  admirer  of 
American  independence,  difTere  frotu,  and 
disputes  with,  his  Majesty  and  his  Tory 
minister  all  through ;  the  result,  certainly, 
is  a  somewhat  voluminous  miscellany,  in 
which  the  materials  bear  a  very  small  pro- 
portion to  the  8»rnish. 

The  King's  letters  undoubtedly  do  differ 
widely  in  manner  from  the  ordinary  poUti- 
ca!  confidences  of  sovereigns ;  suuh,  u^  in- 
stance, as  those  of  his  son  William  the 
I  Fourth  to  Lord  Grey,  just  published,  for 
I  which  the  polished  and  courtly  pen  of  Sir 
Herbert  Taylor  was  called  into  lequisition. 
G«orge  the  Third  never  dictated.  His 
letters,  says  Mr.  Donne,  are 


'  strictly  such  aa  ono  man  of  business  o 
ly  writes  to  anothL'r.  With  very  nit«  excep> 
nons  they  aru  written  in  haste,  and  sometime* 
even  with  impetuosity.  Many  of  tbem  would 
shuck  Liudluy  Murray  ;  in  some  of  them  Pri>- 
cian's  head  is  broken  :  in  few  of  them  is  than 
a  vu4(igo  of  prep.iration,  ii  none  of  them  elo- 
gance  of  exproMion.  LonU  XIV.  wrote  vary 
inditli:rciit  grammar,  and  Geor)^  III.  wrote  not 
much,  if  at  all,  better  than  his  Most  Christian 
Majesty.  In  this  respect,  Indeed,  he  wai  on  a 
par  with  many  of  the  nubility  and  gBntry  of 
th^  timii.  who  may,  notwithstaadin);,  nava 
compoHcd  faultless  verses  at  Eton  ;  nnd  perhapa 
ihc  ri<yid  style,  niuuh  and  tumb1iu<j  as  it  usual- 
ly is,  IS  nnt  more  unpiilatablu  than  the  epiaKil- 
ari'  bumbasl  of  l^ird  ('hnCbam,  whom,  wuie  we 
to'juil^'e  of  bini  by  his  correspondence  alone, 
we  can  bnnlly  f^iil  to  tax  with  affdctMion,  if 
not  insincerity.  There  is,  in  spite  of  tliair  de- 
fects, no  sm'ill  amount  uf  aclf-portriutaro  in 
(bene  Icitun :  and  t^is,  except  bv  ceremoniont 
readers  of  ttiem,  will  scan-cly  bo  Ibooght  to 
lessen  their  value.  They  put^bofore  us  a  binnt, 
buiiy.  positive,  shrewd,  nnt  not  very  sajpuious 
man ;  one  well  acipiiUnted  with  public  biniiim 
—  better  versed  in  it  indeed  tban  many  uf  bU 
advisers  ;  a  rc<tliMn.  imiui^itivo  man,  wiio  choiie 
to  know  bow  m  liters  were  bi>iii|t  maniu^,  Knd 
was  not  averid  from  inictfih-iiu;  with  them, 
ibou^h  iK'rcbiincu  they  might  havu  ifimo  ou 
belter  liotl  he  let  alone  the  woll  or  tbb  ill   in 
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them.  George  the  Tbinl  luved  not  nnprofiu- 1 
ble  HTTanta  vithur  in  hU  closet  or  his  conndl- 
chamber.  He  bestirred  himsulf,  riemg  eaiij, 
and,  when  work  v/ii»  to  be  done,  Bittiog  op 
late;  and  he  looked  that  tliu»o  aU)nt  him 
■bould  also  bestir  thrmsL-lTca,  whether  their 
fanctiona  were  ceremonial  or  ofEcial,  for  show 
or  fbt  HM.  Panctoal,  even  minute,  in  hii 
mode  of  transacUng  bnsineiis,  bs  hia  bshion  of 
dating  liis  letlera  eliows,  lie  expected  the  same 
*ijtnM  in  all  who  Hcrvcil  him.  Ho  was  a  good 
hater,  euch  as  Dr.  .luhnaou  loved,  and  yet  a 
kind  and  considtrute  master  when  he  respected 
or  liked  hIa  servaiild.  The  Chatham  Corrcspon- 
denra  proveii  him  to  hare  been  moat  iudnlgent 
to  a  reatly  great  Miui^ter,  but  also  a  most 
vajpward  and  provoking  one,  and  espociallj  to 
one  of  r^nlar  habila  like  the  King.  His  cor- 
Tespondence  with  Lord  North  dieplaya  turn  in 
tha  Uaht  of  a  warm,  an  anxions,  and  a  thonght-  , 
fnl  Ihend.  Lord  Nonli'a  hialib,  comfort,  con-  j 
renieoce,  and  persaual  iiitcrcsta  are  continually  , 
the  BDbjecl  of  the  roynl  letier?  ;  and  it  ia  much 
to  be  tegiclicd  that  we  have  not  the  ropUea  — 
they  cannot  fail  i<>  have  been  cordial — of  the 
kind-hearted  audimpcrmrbably  good-humonred  i 
'Minister.  I 

'For  a  general  dcacription  of  the  contents 
of  the  following  letters  I  irannot  do  better  than 
transcribe  tbe  fullowiug  paaeago  fram  Lord  j 
Broagham'a  '■  Sketch  of  George  II L" —  I 

'"The  corrGspuudence  whieli  he  carried  on 
with  hia  contidcndat  eerranla  during  the  ten 
most  critical  jeara  of  hie  life  proves  that  hia 
attention  waa  ever  awuke  to  all  the  oecurrencea 
of  the  Uovemmeiit.  Xot  u  stop  was  taken  in 
foreign,  colonial,  or  dumcatic  attaira  that  ho  did  ' 
not  form  his  opinion  u]io[i  it  and  exercise  his  I 
infloence  over  it.  The  iniCrucliona  to  ambaa- 
■adon,  the  orders  to  goveriiore,  the  movement ' 
of  forces,  down  to  tlio  warehlng  of  a  sin^jle 
battalion  in  the  diatrieta  of  this  country,  the 
apptnntment  to  all  olhcea  in  Church  and  tstatc. 
Dot  only  the  givinu  uwiiy  of  judijeshipa,  bish- 
oprics, regiments,  onl  tliu  suborainate  promo- 
tHMs,  ll^  and  clerical.  All  these  form  the  lop-  ' 
Ici  of  his  hittent ;  on  all,  hia  opinion  is  pro-  ' 
Donnced  decisively ;  on  all,  hia  ivill  is  declared 
peremptorily.  In  one  leiier  he  decides  the  ap- 
pcHDtmentof  a  EJcotch  piit^^ncjudee  ;  in  aiioch. 
«r,  the  march  of  a  troop  Irom  Buckingham'  i 
■hire  into  Yorkshire;  in  a  third,  the  nominalior 
to  the  deanery  of  Worceaier ;  in  a  fourth,  h«  | 
nays  tb:it  '  if  Adam,  the  architect,  soccecdE.  i 
Worsley  at  the  iJoird  of  Works,  he  ahaU  think 
Cliambera  ill-uacd.'"  To  this  comprehensive 
list  of  "  topics  "  I  add  that  ihe  Kinj^  insintiKl 


l«rore  ui  it  ia  necdleaa  to  add  that  tlie  King  waa 
umong  the  most  active  men  in  his  reulm.  It  U 
ilifficiut  to  conceive  cither  Philip  II.  or  Lonit 
XIV.  to  have  been  more  assiduoaa  in  their 
i:1osots,  or  more  anxiously  employed  in  pubUc 
liusinesa  ;  and  althoujjh  it  mij;h[  have  b>^n  no 
worse  if  George  the  Tliird  had  written  fewer 
letters  himself,  and  had  allowed  his  officinl  ad- 
fisera  more  libcriy  of  action,  yet  I  ilunk  there 


,the  a 


t  he 


V.) 


iqiun  Uaiversity  |jrofeasor;hi|>! 


expecting  luvours  from  him  voting  in  I'arli 
meat  as  he  thought  mi'Cl;  that  he  confidea  to 
Lord  North  his  futiiily  troubles  and  private 
affairs;  admits  now  and  then  that  his  parse  ie 
low,  and  mukei  no  sei-n-t  of  his  likca  and  dis- 
likes to  parties  or  members  of  thi;in,  and  occa- 
sionally, rarely  inilccd,  uttonls  ai  a  glimpse  of 


hk  own  life  sad   liahii. 


WitI 


In  the  main,  we  are  disposed  to  a«ree 
trith  Mr.  I>anne  :  and  certainly  on  one  Eead 
of  hia  remarks,  namely,  the  '  Imperturbable 
good  humour '  of  Lord  North,  the  beat  na- 
lured,  undoubtedly,  but  at  the  same  tjme 
^he  moat  indolent  and  complying  of  Min- 
isters. When  Walpole  cynically  terras  him 
a  man  of  neither  ceremony  nor  civility' 
^  '  Last  Journals ' )  he  is  justified  proba- 
fily  by  the  excess  of  the  first  of  ihcae  quali- 
ties—  indolence  —  which  m^c  it  iiupos- 
tible  for  Lord  North  to  eubmit  to  the  train- 
meU  of  ccremoniouancaa.  But  for  this  the 
King,  at  least,  liked  him  none  the  worse. 
It  is  quite  unneccasary  to  recall  once  more 
to  our  readers  a  figure  ao  often  portrayed, 
and  so  lamiliar  to  us  all,  but  we  may  be  ex- 
cused for  adding  the  sketch  drawn  of  him 
by  an  artist  who  seldom  flattered.  Sir 
Philip  Fianeia,  in  his  manuscript  remains, 
as  yet  unpublished:  — 

'  As  there  arc  looks  and  featares  in  the  hu- 
man counLeiionces  which  rocondle  us  to  the 
absence  of  beauty,  eo,  in  the  mixed  character 
of  which  most  of  ns  ate  composed,  a  good-na- 
tured dispoailion,  aapposing  it  real  and  spoa- 
taneoos,  covers  many  easenlinl  fiiults,  and  al- 
rooal  reconciles  US  to  qualiiies  and  actions 
worae  than  defects  ;  as  they  did  muny  to.  Lord 
North,  who  positively  was  the  most  );uod'hn- 
moured  loao  of  tliooo  wliom  I  have  known  or 
heard  of  among  Miniiitcrs  Or  others  who  are  at 
all  likely  to  be  remembered  in  liistury.' 

And  it  must  be  added,  (hat  one  rise* 
ironi  the  i>erusal  of  these  letters  with  the 
opinion  that  the  placid  Premier  deserved 
something  like  canonization,  if  jiatii'ncc  anil 
long-sulTering  are  t|UBlilic3  to  make  a  saint. 
No  one  less  profusely  cnilowcil  witli  the 
passive  virtues  could  hare  cnilured,  as  he 
did  the  pelting  of  the  [Mor  King's  volubil- 
'  ity,  as  abundant  in  writing  as  in  convursa- 
I  tion,  and  indiiativc,  no  doubt,  of  ttiat  mor- 
I  bid  statu  of  mind  which  was  grndualtyon 
the  increase  ^  lhou;;h  not  at  all  inconsist- 
ent with  the  full  possession  of  his  factiltiee 
1  —  for  at  least  ten  years  before  his  great 
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attack  of  1 788.  And  even  Lord  North  — 
with  all  his  patience  —  between  the  per- 
petual disasters  which  befell  his  policy  and 
his  amis,  the  worrying  of  the  Whigs,  and 
the  impetuous  commands  of  his  Sovereign 
—  wearied  out  with  acting,  what  no  man 
was  ever  better  qualified  to  perform,  the 
part  of 

Teather-bed  'twixt  castle  wall 
And  heavy  brunt  of  cannon-ball,' 

was  continually  tendering  his  plaintive 
offers  of  resignation,  which  were  as  perti- 
naciously rejected. 

We  forget  what  distinguished  French- 
man it  was  who  descanted  on  the  caUn 
happiness,  the  repose  of  spirit,  enjoyed  by 
an  active-minded  man  who  is  married  to  a 
hete.  Certainly  George  the  Third — though, 
in  his  own  way,  he  fully  appreciated  abili- 
ty, and  could  in  no  dc«»ree  be  deceived  by 
pretentious  folly  —  did  feel  a  comfort  in  the 
society  of  a  soft -minded  Minister  analogous 
to  that  which  the  Frenchman  experienced  I 
by  the  side  of  a  stupid  woman.  The  hap- 
piest intervals  of  his  life  were  those  in 
which  he  had  escaped  from  the  boring  of  a 
George  Grenville,  the  alt«*rnate  arrogance 
and  servility  of  a  Chatham,  the  intriguing 
genius  of  a  Shelburn,  the  resolute  superi- 
ority of  a  Pitt,  and  *  snatched  a  fearful  joy ' 
under  the  rule  of  Kinjjr  Log,  en  attendant 
the  inevitable  King  Stork.  Bute  was  in- 
sane and  mild  enough  to  suit  his  inmost 
wishes :  *  sed  Cinarap  breves  annos  fata 
dederunt*  Lord  North,  *felix  post  Cin- 
aram,'  was  certainly  no  hrte,  but  he  was 
very  successful  in  assuming  the  engaging 
airs  which  belong  to  the  character.  Not 
wanting  in  sense  to  perceive  that  events 
were  adverse  to  his  policy,  and  that  the 
men  whom  he  employed  were  incapable 
and  not  to  be  relied  on,  he  smiled  in  the 
same  impassive  way  (at  least  outwardly)  at 
the  failure  of  his  schemes,  and  the  imbecil- 
ity of  his  instruments.  What  excited  to 
the  highest  degree  the  nervous  irritability 
of  the  King  scarcely  seemed  to  affect  at  all 
the  lymphatic  constitution  of  the  Minister. 
As  the  satirists  of  the  time  observed,  he 
answered  the  description  of  the  attendants 
whom  Caesar  would  fain  have  possess- 
ed— 

*  TiCt  me  have  such  alwut  me  as  arc  fat, 
Sleek -headed  Men,  and  such  as  sleep  at  night.' 

And  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  in- 
dividual in  whom  the  Kinjx  found  these  se- 
(lu  Tivc  qualities  so  largely  develop-d,  was 
ut  tho.  t-aii^e  t  me  ilu  va.;^v    »is.":(»ci;twe  li*  his 


boyhood,  had  taken  his  part  in  the  ehfldren  b 
amusements  of  Leicester  Hoase,  and  acted 
*  Syphax  *  to  Prince  George's  *  Portins,' 
while  'Master  Nugent '  shone  in  Cato — we 
are  even  the  less  surprised  that  after  his  in- 
troduction to  public  life  by  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  he  soon  became  the  fayourite  and 
ultimately  the  indispensable. 

*  In  some  respects/  says  Mr.  Jesse,  '  they  re- 
sembled each  other,  not  only  in  coantenance, 
hut  in  disposition.  Lord  North,  on  his  part, 
could  scarcely  fail  to  bo  grateful  to  his  sover- 
eip^n  for  the  flattering  confidence,  support,  and 
atfcction  which  he  had  so  long  eztenaed  to  him ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  the 
King  never  ceased  to  acknowledge  the  great  ob- 
ligations under  which  he  lay  to  Lord  North,  for 
having  come  to  his  assistance  when  the  Doke 
of  Grafton  had  deserted  him  in  1770.  Finally, 
during  the  last  twelve  years  of  their  lives  they 
had  fought  the  same  battles,  incurred  the  same 
odium,  and  sharei]  the  same  hazards.  IT  I  was 
asked,''  said  the  late  King  of  Hanover  (in 
an  unpublished  letter  to  Mr.  Crokcr)  "  which 
Minister  the  King,  during  my  life,  gave  the* 
prefcR^nce  to,  I  should  say  Lord  North.  Bnt 
the  Coalition  broke  np  that  connection,  and  he 
never  forgave  him.* " 

Still,  happy  as  Lord  North  made  the  Eling 
for  a  time,  there  was  one  we  cannot  bat  sus- 
pect, destined  to  make  him  still  happier.  It 
was  only  in  Addington  that  George  lIL  di^ 
covered  at  last  that  consummate  mediocritj 
which  it  might  be  un polite  to  term  Aelite, 
but  which  most  nearly  realised  the  imafiina- 
tive  Frenchman's  dream  of  happiness  m  a 
partner.  And  while  the  King's  attachment 
to  Lord  North  ended  in  a  violent  quarrel, 
nothing  but  adverse  destiny,  separated  him 
from  the  peaceful  Addington. 

But  to  return  to  Lord  North,  Mr.  Donne, 
has  characterised  very  truly  the  exceedioslv 
affectionate  and  considerate  terms  in  whusli 
the  King's  correspondence  with  him  is  coQeb- 
ed.  From  the  day  on  which  the  formal  ad- 
dress *  Lord  North '  first  expands  into  the 
friendljr* '  My  dear  Lord '  (March  16, 1778), 
which  is,  however,  rarely  used,  down  to  the 
approach  of  the  final  quarrel,  nothing  ena 
exceed  the  cordiality,  or  rather,  tendemev, 


*  Addrest  of  Letters.— WiWlfua  the  Foiirth>i 
terfl,  in  the  '(Correspondence 'jum  quoted, are  all 
framed  in  tlic  third  per«iou :  '  the  King  hai  reoelveil 
Earl  Grey's  letter/  &c..  &c.  and  signed  *  W.  R." 
Lord  Grey*8  are  in. that  otniuge  mixed  form  in  whMl 
the  writer  speal^s  of  himjiiTf  in  the  third  pcnun, 
and  addresses  his  correspondent  in  the  second; 
'  Karl  Groy  ha-*  the  honour  of  submitting  to  jroor 
Majesty,'  &c,  &c.,  which  may  be  oonvenient,  and  Is, 
we  .«upi>ose,  peculiarly  n>:j|H'ctful.but  lias  ahrajsta 
our  ey->;  a  t<*ndency  toward  false  grammar.  It  is  ■■ 
If  w»«  wore  to  rpfiiriii  f»ur  ordinary  styl'f  of  Inrfta- 

liou  iu«  tbllow."  :  —  '  M. . r«'iiuc»t!t  the  |ile«tf- 

Uic  vM  \uur  c'  mill  uiy  ac  ui.iui:r.* 
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of  the  royal  language.  It  approaches  now 
and  then  the  character  of  sentimental  friend- 
ship with  its  fits  of  passionate  jealousy  — 

*  The  letter  I  have  just  received  from  you/ 
he  says,  on  April  1,  1778,  'is  in  the  affectionate 
style  I  used  to  find  ever  to  be  called  forth  in  you 
when  mv  service  was  concerned  ;  and  so  very 
unlike  tfie  coldness  and  despondency  of  your 
correspondence  for  some  time,  that  I  cannot  re- 
frain tne  pleasure  of  expressing;  my  satisfaction 
at  it,  though  I  shall  see  you  this  day,  when  I 
will  fully  talk  over  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Jackson/ 
'  I  am  fully  convinced  '  (March  16,  1778)  *  that 
jon  are  actuated  alone  from  a  wish  not  to  con- 
ceal the  most  private  corners  of  your  heart  in 
writing  the  letter  you  have  just  sent  me ;  but, 
my  dear  Lord,  it  is  not  in  private  pique,  but 
an  opinion  formed  on  an  experience  of  a  reign 
of  now  seventeen  years,  that  makes  me  resolve 
to  run  any  personal  risk  rather  than  submit  to 
opposition,  which  every  plan  deviating  from 
itren;;thening  the  present  Administration  is 
more  or  less  tending  to  ;  therefore  I  refer  you  j 
to  the  genuine  dictates  of  my  heart  which  I  put 
oa  paper  yesterday^  and  transmitted  to  you  ;  * 
and  I  am  certain  that  while  I  have  no  one  ob- 
ject but  to  be  of  use  to  this  country,  it  is  impos- ! 
sible  I  can  be  deserted,  and  the  road  opened  to  , 
a  set  of  men  who  certainly  could  make  me  a 
slave  for  the  remainder  of  my  days  :  and  what- 
ever they  may  pretend,  would  go  to  the  most 
uigustifiable  lengths  of  cruelty  and  destruction 
of  those  who  have  stood  forth' in  public  office,  of 
which  yon  would  be  the  first  victim.  —  (Letter 
not  beiore  printed.) 

On  one  occasion,  it  must  be  confessed,  this 
cordiality  in  high  quarters  assumed  a  char- 
acter a  httle  burdensome  to  the  British  tax- 
payer.    On  the  9th  of  April,  1777,   Lord 
North  *•  delivered  a  message  from  the  throne 
in  which   much  concern   was  expressed  by  I 
the  King  at  being  compelled  to  acouaint  his  , 
faithful  Commons  that  he  was    aeeply  in  \ 
debt.'  Belief  afforded  to  American  loyalists  • 
wa0  paraded  as  one  of  the  unforseen  expen-  ■ 
■et  in  which  his  Majesty  had  been  compelled  ' 
to  engage.     *  The  profu**ion  and  extortion  • 
which  prevailed  in  the   Royal   Household,'  I 
as  Loiti   Stanhope  terms  it,  was  a  much 
more  preflsins;  cause.     But,  beyond  all  this, 
his  faithful  Commons,  and  everybody  else, 
shrewdly  suspected  that  ^  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  debt  had  been  incurred  in  Par- 
liamentary corruption,  or  from  the  purchase 
of  yotes  at  elections/    A  curious  illustration 
i]/t  this  practice  is  afibnled  by  the  remarka- 
ble draft  letter  in  Lord  North's  hand  writing 

*  Apparently  by  mistake,  for  the  letter  dntinl  of 
the  Mun«  day  (March  10),  already  priuted,  in   which  ; 
be  alwolately  refascM  to  treat  personally   with   Lord  j 
Ohattiam.    Tliere  are  no  less  than  three  letters  of  ' 
March  10  and  three  of  March  \7 !  i 


(ii.  428),  written  when  the  King  had  accused 
his  retiring  minister  of  negligence  in  ren- 
dering accounts  of  secret  service  expendi- 
ture ;  but  it  is  too  long  for  insertion  here. 
On  the  civil  list  debate.  Lord  North's  per- 
suasions succeeded  in  obtaining  the  satisfac- 
tory majority  of  281  to  114;  which  as  the 
King  observes  with  a  neatly  turned  compli- 
ment at  once  to  himself  and  his  minister :  — 

'  can  have  been  occasioned  by  no  other  objec 
but  the  opinion  of  the  rectitude  of  my  int 
tentions,  and,  I  sincerely  believe,  a  real  ap- 
probation of  my  conduct  in  having  placed  th- 
management  of  the  public  afl^airs  in  this  House 
in  the  most  able  and  honest  hands.  Indeed,  o 
am  convinced  that,  except  a  desperate  factioni 
there  would  not  be  on  that  subject  scarce  a  dis-, 
sentient  voice.  I  wish  just  to  hear  how  you 
find  yourself  after  the  fatigue  of  so  long  a  de- 
bate.' 

So  far  so  good.  But  then  comes  the 
supplement  to  the  transaction.  Lord  North 
having  prevailed  on  the  nation  to  pay  the 
King's  debts,  the  King  thinks  its  justice  on 
bis  part  to  pay  (out  oi'  the  nation's  money) 
Lord  North's  — 

*  I  have  now  signed  the  last  warrant  for  pay- 
ing up  the  arrears  due  on  my  Civil  List,  he 
writes  on  Sept.  19  (in  a  letter  already  printed 
by  Lord  Stanhope).  *and  therefore  seize  with 
pleasure  this  instant  to  insist  on  doing  the  same 
for  you,  my  dear  Lord.  You  have  at  times 
dropped  to  me  that  you  had  been  in  debt  ever 
since  your  first  settling  in  life,  and  that  yon 
had  never  been  able  to  ^t  out  of  thatdifiiculty. 
I  therefore  must  insist  that  you  will  now  state  to 
me  whether  12,000/.  or  15.000/.  will  not  set  your 
affairs  in  order ;  if  it  will,  nay,  if  20,000/.  is 
necessarv,  I  am  resolved  vou  shall  have  no  other 
person  concerned  in  freeinjr  them  but  myself. 
Knowing  now  my  determination,  it  is  easy  for 
you  to  make  a  pro))er  arrangement  and  at  proper 
times,  or  to  take  by  degrees  that  sum.  You  know 
me  very  ill  if  you  do  not  think  that  of  all  the 
letters  1  have  ever  wrote  to  you  this  one  gives  me 
the  most  pleasure;  and  I  want  no  other  return 
but  your  being  convinced  that  I  love  you  as 
well  as  a  man  of  worth  as  I  esteem  you  as  a 
Minister.  Your  conduct  at  a  critical  minute  I 
never  can  forget,  and  am  glad  that  by  your 
ability  and  the  kin<inc8s  of  Parliament  I  am 
enabled  to  give  you  this  mark  of  my  affec- 
tion, which  is  the  only  one  I  have  ever  yet  been 
able  to  perform  ;  but  trust  some  of  the  employ- 
ments for  life  will  in  time  l>ecomo  vacant,  that 
I  may  reward  your  family.' 

We  cannot  in  cons«*ioncc  call  this  transac 
tio  1  a  particularly  hajipy  illustration  of  the 
working  of  that  *  excellent  constitution,'  of 
which  his  Majesty  always  proflssed  himself 
so  deeply   cnamtmrod.       Thfse   letters  go 
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someway  towanls  justifying  Horace  Wal-  the  future.    lie  Pjpokc  of  lum  as  "  that  cratefnl 

ix)le  8   sarcastic  account  of  the  transaction  Lor^  North."    His  "  personal  aversion  "  to  him 

[•Last  Journiils/ii.  107).  as  well  as  Fox   (he  told  William  GrenviUc) 

^                                        ^  **  was  great. 

*  Lord  North  had  certainly  wished  to  avoid  xt        •      i          vr      j       i. 

l)ciiiK  the  mover,  and  had  made  the  most  of  his  -"O^*  i°  *a^r  "le,  does  he  eTer  seem  to 

late  illness,  pleiidinj;  the  l)adnes8  of  his  ner\'e8.  have  renewed  or  recognij.ed  the  ties  of  old 

Still  the  weight  of  the  dehts  on  the  civil  list,  attachment.  When  his  favourite  died,  blind 

and  the  danger  of  not  obtaining  nn  addition,  if  and  worn  out  at  sixty,  in  1792,  the  only  ob- 

dolaved,  were  so  obvious,  that  there  had  l)een  servation  of  the  King's  which  we  have  seen 

even  thoughts  of  making   Cornwall  make  the    recorded  is  contained  in  a  letter  to  Pitt : 

motion   if  Lord   North  was  unwilling  or  un- 

able ;  but  the  latter  saw  that  if  he  waived  the  .  j^^^.      ^^.^  ^^^.       ,^j^^  ^^^          ^^^ 

office  he  should  forfeit  all  the  merit  of  his  past  ^^^^6  death  of  the  Earl  of  Guildford,  I  take 

complaisance,  and  even  risk  his  place,  if  he  let  ^j^^  ^^^^  opportunity  of  acquainting  Mr.  Pitt 

anybody  else  execute  the  most  material  servic^.  ^^at  the  Wardenship  of  the  Cinque  Ports  is  an 

He  ha<i  procured  none  of  the  sinecures  in  the  ^^^  ^^  ^,^j^,,  j  ^\,,  „^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

Treasury  for  his  family;  and  he  had  dipped  too  n^endations,  having  resolved   to  confer  it  on 

far  not  to  complete  the  attainment  of  his  wages,  ^j^^  ^  ^  ^^^  ^f  ^j^^^  ^^^^^  ^,,j^  ^j^  ^^._ 

nent  services  have  deser\'ed  from  mc.' 

We  can  only  pass  the  affair  over  with  the 
usual  pica  in  mitigation,  that  it  suited  well  King  George  has  been  much  reproached 
enough  the  political  morality  of  that  age.  with  this  hardneas  of  heart  tow<urd8  one 
Probably  there  were  few,  not  belonging  to  whom  he  had  loveji  so  well.  Perhaps  with 
what  bis  Majesty  calls  the  *  desperate  fac-  justice.  He  certainly  was  not  of  a  forgiv- 
tion  '  of  opposition,  who  would  have  thought  ing  character.  But  it  must  bo  remembered, 
the  worse  cither  of  him  or  his  ministers  for  on  the  other  hand,  that  posterity  has  con- 
continuing  and  accepting  this  tangible  re-  firmed  the  verdict  which  the  King  passed 
ward  for  the  '  rectitude  of  their  conduct'  in  his  heart  on  his  *  grateful '  servant ;   that 

The  quarrel  between  the  two   old  com-  the  Coalition  with  Fox  was,  on  the  part  of 

rades,  bound  by  so  many  a  tie,  when  it  came.  Lord  North,  as  profligate  and  shameless  a 

was,  as  we  have  said  violent  and  irreconci-  measure  towards  the  public  as  it  was  thank- 

lable.     *  It  is  difficult  to  believe,'  says  Mr.  less  towards  his  lioyal  benefactor,  after  all 

Jesse.  *•  that  they  could  have  parted  without  the  counsel  which  they  two  had  shared,  and 


mittcd,  in(lee<l,  however  reluctantly,  to  his  of  Lord  North,  who  is  led  down  to  the 
fa>ou rite's  resignation  of  office  in  1782.  House  to  act  under  Sheridan,  to  joke  on 

the  King's  misfortunes.'     (ComwaUis  Cor- 

*  At  last,'  as  he  says   (March  27)  *  the  fatal   respondence,  Feb.  21,  1789.) 
day  has  come  which  the  misfortunes  of   the       But  the  sting  of  Lord  North's  behavioar 
times,  and  the  sudden  change  of  sentiments  of  ^^  undoubtedly  his   union  with    Charles 
tlie  Houstf  of  Commons,  have  driven  me  to,  of   Yok  —  that  bitterly  hated  personal  enemy, 
changing  the  Ministry.  .  .  1  he  effusion  of  my   ^^^^  ^^^^  ofTenci  the  nfinister  and  the 

sorrows  has  made  mc  sav  more  than  I  intended  :    tt.       u    i    ^  ^u..       j    -^  u         • ■ 

buTl  ever  did  and  ever  ihall  look  upon  you  a^  ^i^g  ^f  ^'^u"^"^,^  "?,  '""''*"  reciprocd 
a  friend  as  well  as  a  faithful  senant.'  indignation.     It  is  difficult  —  even  with^  all 

the  light  which  a  library  of  recent  publico 

But  after  these  last  expressions  of  sorrow*  f^ions  has  thrown  on  the  whole  subject  —  to 
the  friendship  is  evidently  at  an  end  —  reajise  the  intensity  of  that  hatred,  or  to 

arrive  distinctly  at  the  cause  of  it.     Much 

'  There  is  a  coolness,'  savs  Mr.  Donne  (ii.  ^^  been  ascribed  to  the  effect  produced  on 
451),  •  ill  his  letters  to  Lord'  North,  as  merely  the  King's  mind  by  the  real  or  supposed 
Si'creiary  ot  State,  affording  a  strong  contrast  connection  of  Fox  with  the  early  prolliffa- 
to  thi!  tM'casional  warmth  of  his  languaire  to  cies  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.*  lliat  3m 
Lord  North  as  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  Their  • 

fnendshij)  ceased  with  the  *'  Coalition  Minis-  •  Mr.  Jesse  says  (11.  307),  '  It  has  been  aarmcd 
try."  The  King  thenceforward  described  his  '  (Quart.  Ucv.,  vol.  cr.  p.  481)  that  when  the  Prinee 
oiico   loved   and    trusted  servant  as   a  ••  man    conoelyed  a  boyl»h  passion  for  Mrs.  KoMmou,  Fox 


I  ,.,f:«.i,.  iA'  t>iwr.if'ivA    nnalltioe  • ''  hq    Hot  onlv  acti*d  too  tflendlv  and  accomod»tliig  e 
eomi...>cd  cntinl>    ot   negatixe    qualities,      as  ^„  j,^^  J^^^j^^^^^  ^^^/^^^  ^^    ,^  know&tai  of 

one  who,  for  ihu  sake  ol  |>rocuring  pR^sentease, .  thf«  diMrcdituble  fact  was  the  main  canted  hb 
would  I  isk  any  dilticulties  which  might  threaten  j  piTdoual  aversion  to  the  man  whom  be  regarded  m 
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had  much  to  do  with  keeping  up  the  inten- 
sity of  the  aversion,  we  have  no  doubt. 
But  the  first  offence  was  certainly  political, 
and,  apparently,  arose  out  of  Fox*s  early 
opposition  to  the  King's  favourite  project  of 
the  Royal  Marriage  Bill.  The  first  notice 
of  him  which  we  find  in  these  pages  is  as 
enrly  as  Feb.  23,  1  772.  Only  a  yenr  before, 
Fox  had  still  b»»en  in  unfledged  Tor}-hoo<l, 
had  *  abused  the  City  as  his  father  used  to 
do,*  and  had  bef^n  '  mobbed  in  a  riot  upon 
the  Lord*  Mavor  going  to  the  House  of 
Common-'.'  (Lord  Russi'irs  Memorials,  i. 
68).  But  on  the  20tli  Feb.,  1772,  having 
qdtirrelled  with  L«»rd  North,  he  resigned  his 
]>lace  in  the  Aluiiralty  ;  which  seems 
to  have  occaaioniMi  the  peculiar  bitterness 
of  the  U'tter  in  (question.  As  this  letter  has 
not  been  previously  printed,  and  is  curious- 
ly illustrative  of  the  royal  way  of  thinking 
in  more  wa}s  than  one,  we  subjoin  it.  The 
occasion  was  the  petition  pres«*nted  by  Sir 
W.  Meredith  for  relief  from  subscription  to 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles. 

Qaeeu'B  House.  Feb.  Z3rd,  1772. 
20  min.  pt.  10  p.m. 
*  Lord  North,  —  The  account  I  nave  just 
received  from  you  of  the  very  handsome  majori- 
ty this  day  gives  me  infinite  satisfaction.  I 
owne  [sic]  myself  a  sincere  friend  to  our  Con- 
stitution, both  Ekrclesiasdcal  and  Civil,  and  as 
8uch  a  great  enemy  to  any  inovatioos  I  sic],  for, 
in  this  mixed  Government,  it  is  highly  neces- 
sary to  avoid  novelties.  We  know  that  all 
wise  oatiQps  have  stuck  scrupulously  to  their 
ancient  customs.  Why  are  we,  therefore,  in 
opposition  to  tbem,  to  seem  to  have  no  other 
olycct  but  to  be  altering  every  rule  our  ances- 
tors have  left  us  ?  Indeed,  this  arises  trom  a 
general  disinclination  to  every  restraint ;  and, 
I  am  surry  to  say,  the  present  Presbyterians 
seem  s*  much  more  resembling  Socinians  than 
Christians,  that  I  think  the  test  was  never  so 
necsssaiy  as  at  present  for  obliging  them  to 
prtfve  themselves  Christians.  I  think  Mr.  C. 
Fox  would  have   acted   more   becomingly  to- 

hU  son**  destroyer.  It  U  but  fair,  however,  to 
Fox's  memory  to  relie«e  him  from  thb  apparently 
onsabstantUted  charff<>.'  The  words  u^ea  in  the 
passage  cited  flrom  this  '  Review '  are,  that  *  Fox 
Mad  Lord  31aldea  had  the  credit^  of  the  trans* 
■«tion.  It  Is  much  more  broadly  stated  In  the  *  Life 
of  George  the  Fourth,'  by  H.  E.  Lloyd,  published 
in  IKIO.  *  Charles  James  Fox  and  the  Lord  Maiden 
brought  Perditii  and  Florisel,  as  the  Prince  was 

now  called,  together The  King  never 

Afterwtrds  looked  upon  them  In  any  other  light ! 
tlian  that  of  seducers.'  This  H.  K.  (Hannibal  £v- 
«as)  Lloyd,  was  only  a  veteran  book-maker,  but  he 
was  not  an  inventor,  and  moreover  was  a  great 
admirer  of  Fox.  According  to  t\A  anonymous  au- 
iJior  of  tlie  continuation  of  Mary  Robinson's  '  Me- 
aK>lr  **  when  the  l*rince  of*  Wales  parted  frova.  the 
tody  after  a  few  months,  and  she  applied  to  him  for 
■wney, '  the  business  was  submlttea  to  the  arbitrn- 
tlim  orXr.  Fox.'  Of  course  such  loose  assertions 
woaJdbe  worth  nothing  on  the  question  of  fact. 
Bat  the  Mandal,  which  had  reached  the  public,  had 
ao  doabt  r«wdied  the  King. 

gOUMTH  SEBIS8.     LXYINO  AOX.     TOL.  T. 


wards  yon  and  himself  if  he  had  absented  him- 
self from  the  House,  for  his  conduct  rannot  he 
attributed  to  conscience,  but  to  his  aversion  to 
all  restraints.'  * 

Throughout  this  correspondenfCjthe  n-'  me 
of  Fox  IS  scarcely  ever  thencefonli  men- 
tioned exrept  as  tfu*.  text  lor  soino  invec- 
tive. The  antipatiiy  was  inrurable,  and 
rt-mained  to  the  statesman's  dying  day. 
Fox  owned  that  *  n<»  man  could  gam  the  * 
King'  according  to  the  well-known  story  in 

Nichol's  remiiiiscences.     Yet  he  tried  it 

with  a  bad  grace  enough — in  his  latest 
days,  and  earned  thereby  only  the  scorn  of 
his  old  associates  :  a  scorn  which  is  thus  ex- 
pi-essed  by  one  of  the  sternest  of  them,  Sir 
Philip  Francis,  in  a  *  character  of  Charles 
Fox,*  which  he  left,  and  which  remains  in 
manuscript  It  was  written  after  the  states- 
man's death,  when  Francis  was  an  aged 
man;  but  the  Junian  fire  burns  grimly 
under  the  snows  of  seventy  year8,f 

•  The  methodical  practice  of  dating  by  hours  and 
minutes  is  adhered  to  in  almost  every  letter.  We 
have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  preserve  it  in  ail 
our  extracts.  It  recalls  a  story  mentioned  by  Wrax- 
all,  that  when  the  King  ansvi  criMl  LK>rd  (Jeorge  Ger- 
marine's  note  annouucinfsr  the  surrender  of  Lord 
Comwallis,  •  there  was  only  one  litfle  circnmstance 
In  the  letter,  which,  to  Lord  George's  practised  eye, 
betrayed  unwonted  emotion.  The  King  had  omii- 
ted  to  mark  the  day  and  hour  of  his  writing.* 

t  It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  Francis  and  Lord 
North  without  being  haunted  by  remembrances  of 
the  old  *  Junius  *  question  ;  bat  we  must  forbear 
from  Indulging  them  at  present.  One  observation 
has  occurred  to  us  in  reading  these  letters.  The 
King  took  a  great  Interest  in  the  mission  of  the 
Commissioners  to  India  (1774).  <jeneral  Clavering 
was  one  of  his  ei^peciai  favourites.  Of  Francis,  the 
third  Commissioner,  wlien  men  ioned  to  him  as  a 
candidate  for  the  appointment,  he  says,  *  As  to  tlie 
other  gentlemen  that  have  applied  to  you,  I  do  not 
know  anything  of  their  personal  (lualifioitions,  ex- 
cept Mr.  Francis,  who  is  allowed  to  be  a  man  of 
talents.*  (June  8,  1773)  From  Francis's  curious 
but  most  cautions,  fk>agment  of  autobiography  (as 
yet  unprinted)  we  learn  (in  exact  accordance  with 
this  letter)  tliat  he  made  his  application  to  Lord 
Harrington  for  the  place  on  June  4  ;  who  thereupon 
wrote  *  the  handsomest  and  strongest  letter  iniaKin- 
able  in  my  favour  to  Ix)rd  Xortli.  Other  internt* 
CO  itributed,  but  I  owe  my  8urce;is  to  Ix>rd  liarriuc- 
ton.*  What  t  ose  •  other  interetits  *  were  we  mu?t 
still  collect  by  surmise  as  well  nsi  we  can.  »  It 
gives  you  vast  power  and  a  vast  salarv,'  writer  to 
him  his  particular  ally  and  relation,  Kichard  Tilgh- 
man,  from  Philadelphia  (Sept.  Lt',  177:1,  MS.),  •^^g 
for  the  justice,  or  pollcv,  of  the  thing,  I  know  noth- 
ing about  them.  But  how  did  you  yrt  this  appnitU* 
ment  ?  It  is  miraculout  that  a  man  should  resign 
his  office  in  17r2,  and  in  177.3,  without  any  change  of 
the  Ministry,  be  advanced  In  so  very  extraonhuary 
a  manner.  Your  merit  and  abilities  I  was  aJwaya 
ready  to  acknowledge.  Sir.  But  I  was  nevf-r  taught 
to  think  much  of  I>ord  North's  virtue  or  disc^. 
ment.  His  treatment  of  you  has  in  some  measure 
redeemed  him  in  my  opinion.'    One  thing  mav  be 

Eretty  clearly  Inferred  fl>om  the  King's  letter  as  has 
•en  shown  by  other  critics  lesiides  oorselves.  U 
is  scarcelv  uossible  that  oa  June  8,  1773,  both  be 
nnd  I^rd  North  could  have  known  tliat  Frauds 
was  Junias  ;  and  thus  fkr  the  well-known  storr 
attributed  to  Gen.  Desagullers  is  unrapDorted  -1 
(See  Wade's  •  Janins,'  vol.  U.  p.  Ixxlx.) 
184. 
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*  I  lived  to  see  him,  when  lie  wanted  nothing, 
and  oii^ht  to  have  had  no  interest  or  ambition 
but,  for  his  own  sake,  to  close  such  a  life  with 
consistency  and  honour,  drop  at  once,  luminous 
to  the  lostj  as  lij^htninjj  falls  from  heaven,  not 
stopping  half  way,  not  catching  at  a  stump  or 
a  twig  to  break  the  fall,  not  halting  at  the  com- 
mon landing-places  of  trading  politicians,  of 
midway  statesmen,  of  rfc  me/littatp.  patriots  and 
orators,  with  half  a  tongue  ready  for  either  side, 
from  which  he  might  have  mounted  and  soared 
again,  as  Chatham  did  after  a  peerage  and  a 
pension,  which  he  took  and  niiglit  justly  have 
claimed  as  his  right ;  but  down  he  went. 


Plumb  down  he  drops. 

Ten  thousand  fathoms  deep ;  '^ 


and  there  I  heard  him,  in  a  special  yleading  for 
Hanover  a;»aiust  England  in  1808,*  pronounce 
the  panegyric,  and  l)ear  witness  to  the  virtues 
of  his  Koyal  master  George  the  Third !  all 
which  he  did  ex  ahundanti,  without  necessity  or 
the  least  call  for  it.  Neither  could  it  possibly 
be  of  any  service  to  him  towards  gaining  tht' 
king,  as  he  well  knew,  and  must  have  known, 

if  he  knew  anything  of  that  gentleman 

And  what  did  he  gain  by  it  ^  To  be  suspected, 
if  not  convicted,  ot  insincerity  l)y  every  man  of 
sense  and  spirit  in  the  kingtloni,  even  among 
his  friends,  such  as  Coke  of  Norfolk,  Pliimmer 
of  Herts,  &c.,  who  all  knew  that  every  word  he 
uttered  on  this  subject  was  f:ils(!.  And  what 
would  he  have  lost  by  acting  firmly,  or  i)y  dy- 
ing a  year  or  two  sooner,  while  his  reputation 
was  entire  \  The  short  possession  of  a  place 
fi-om  which  the  best  of  princes  would  have  taken 
the  first  opi)ortunity  to  cx|)el  him,  as  he  did 

Grey  and  (irenville  c.iirht  months  after 

His* retreat  from  Parliament  in  1797,  as  far  as 
it  concerned  the  public  only,  did  not  want  a 

justification The  nation  had   no  claim 

on  him  for  gratitude  or  service,  nor  was  his  ab- 
sence at  all  i-cgretted  by  what  is  called  the  j)ub- 
lic.  It  was  unjust  to  the  City  of  Westminster 
to  hold,  an<l  not  to  occupy,  the  place  they  gave 
him.  Attendance  is  a  duty  inscpara]>Ie  from 
the  stati<m,  and  on  no  account  to  be  waved  or 
renounced,  es|)ecially  by  a  man  so  likely  to  be 
followed  by  so  many  oth(?rs.  It  was  unjust  and 
ungrateful*  to  his  party  and  friends,  who  had 
lately  paid  his  debts,  and  made  him  indepen- 
dent^ not  surely  for  tlie  purpose  of  enabling  him 
to  desert  then),  to  retire  into  the  country,  and 
to  marry  Mrs.  Armistcad.  At  all  events  he 
should  have  gone  alone,  and  not  have  taken  his 
friends  and  as  many  of  his  party  as  he  could  in- 
fluence along  with  him  to  cover  his  retreat,  as 
in  fact  he  did,  though  not  without  airs  of  re- 
monstrance, and  requests  to  en;:age  them  to 
stay.  There ^  however,  sh<mld  have  ended  his 
political  life,  by  (juitting  Parliament.    He  might 

♦  The  alluflou  is  probably  to  Fox's  speech  of 
April  23,  In  that  year,  on  '  the  Kinf^'s  messa^jc  re- 
latin;;  to  Prussia.'  As  Fox*«  sentiments  on  that 
oocasion  earned  him  the  '  coniial  approhation '  of 
Lord  Cafltlerea;;h.  they  were  hardly  likely  to  meet 
with  that  of  Francis. 


s 


then,  though  for  from  blameless,  have  died 
without  dishonour,  and  no  man  probaUtf  would 
have  exaiuined  the  ashes  of  his  heait* 

Undoubtedly,  as  Mr.  Donne  expresses  it, 
the  King  was  a  good  hater.  Some  of  the 
evidences  of  this  quality  afforded  by  these 
volumes  are  striking  enough,  some  amudng. 
It  makes  the  reader  smile  to  observe  how, 
on  particular  contingencies,  the  simple  act 
of  taking  part  in  opposition  turns  a  man.  in 
the  Royal  opinion,  into  a  monster.  The 
Duke  of  Richmond  offends  him  (1^73)  by 
moving  *  that  a  conference  be  desired  with 
the  Commons  upon  the  subject  matter  -of 
the  East  India  Company's  R<igulatioD  Bill.' 
This,  in  the  King's  judgment,  *  shews  the 
j  Duke  of  Ricbniond's  blackness,  if  it  wanted 
;  any  elucidation.'  His  verdict  on  Dundas  — 
destined,  in  later  days,  to  become  a  favour- 
ite —  is  shrewd  enough,  but  spitefuL 

'  The  more  I  think  on  the  conduct  of  the  Ad- 
;  vo<.*atc  of  Scotland,  the  more  I  am  incensed 
I  against  hnn ;  more  favours  have  been  l)estowe(l 
on  that  man  than  ever^wcre  l>esiowed  on  any 
Scotch  lawyer,  and  he  seemed  studiously   to 
embrace  an  opportunity  to  create  difliciiltiea ; 
but  men  of  talents,  when  not  accomimnied  with 
integrity,  are  pests  instead  of  blessmgs  to  so- 
ciety, and  true  wisdom  ought  to  crush   them 
'rather    than    encourage    them!'  —  (Feb.    24, 
i  1778.) 

The  following  (one  of  those  now  publish- 
ed for  the  first  time^  gives  the  measure  of  his 
I  sentiments  as  to  his  English  legal  advisers 
I  about  the  same  time  (April  21, 1770), 

'  It  is  impossible  to  l>c  more  pleased  than  I 
am  with  the  very  frank  manner  in  which  Lord 
North  opened  himself  to  me  on  the  prc»;nt  ill- 
humor  of  the  Attomey-Cfcneral.  It  lu4  the 
ap|)earan('e  of  nnbosomini;  to  a  friend.  .  •  ,  . 
Lord  North  is  much  aliovc  any  little  intrigue, 
I  which  certainly  is  very  prevalent  in  the  comp»- 
i  sition  of  the  Attorncy-Genend  (Wedderiuim), 
{  and  still  more  so  in  that  of  his  pupil  Mr.  Eden. 
What  I  have  to  recommend  is,  that  Lord  North 
would  place  bis  chief  political  confidence  in  the 
Chancellor  (Thurlow),  w}k>  is  a  very  firm  and 
fair*  man,  will,  if  called  upon,  give  on  any  busi- 
ness his  sentiments,  yet  nut  ambitious  of  going 
out  of  his  particular  line,  therefore  will  not  at- 
tempt the  part  of  a  Mentor,  which  the  two  other 
gentlemen  have  but  too  much  aimed  ai  not  to 
have  caused  Lord  North  much  uneasiness,  and 
crery  tpiarnl  could ouly  be hetdfd  bysomejoh,  Let 
the  I^rd-Advocate  be-  gained  to  attend  the 
whole  session,  and  let  him  have  the  confidenco 
concerning  measure>  in  Parliament,  but  not  om- 
v.e.rniMj  the  jiUiixj  of  employments,  w^hich  mighty 
'•  as  in  the  former  mwle,  give  trouble.' 


*  Could  the  King  have  foreseen  1788,  be  woold 
1  hardly  have  used  these  epithets. 
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appreciation  of  men,  and  of  the  suspicious  ?JI^  t^!"]^  ">{  ^/"^'.  Governor  to  my  children, 

way  oflooking  at  them,  which  loner  familiar-  The  Bishop  broke  it  with  the  greatest  gentle- 

.,   "^   v.t  7^      '^I'x'     1         iiL    1     "         L-  ncss.     X  instantly  sent  for  Lord  Ashburnham, 

ity  w!th  the  political  world  had  given  him.  ^^^^^  .^          j  ^^^,^,^1  ^|         ,            ^^  acquaint 

•  Lord  Auckland,  says  Mr.  Jesse,*    had  for-  ;  the  Duke  of  Montague  of  this  event,  and  to 

merly  been   held   in  great  regard   by  the .  desire  tlie  Duke  to  come  to  me.    I  have  so 

King,  but  had  forfeited  it,  as  he  had  also  for- :  powerfully  shown  that  my  fresh  distress  arose 

feited  the  regard  of  Lord  North,  by  his  po- .  from  his  family,  that  I  have  persuaded  liim  to 

litical  conduct.*     This   is   not  exactly  the  i  supply  the  place  of  his  brother,  which  ho  does 

case.     George  the  Third  seems  to  have  had  [  o»  t'»e  following  conditions  --  not  to  Im;  appoint- 

1        r»   m«r  J       1  __    1       1.  t    jj^  avoids  ap- 

>h  he  lias  no 
still  have  the 
,  ■»*     T\  J.       J.-  *^«tav.x,...  V,.   **.iv-.<bury.      You   will   therefore, 

niissioners  whom   Mr.  Donne  treats  so  se-    without  farther  delav,  order  the  Eari.iom  of 
verely),   but,  at  the  same   time,^  to   have  |  Montague  for  the  Duke,  with  the  remainder  to 

the  Duchess  of  Buccleugh  and  her  male  heirs. 
1  am  this  instamt  going  to  Kew  to  acquaint  my 
sons  of  this  change.*  —  See  *  Walpole's  Last 
Journalft,*  ii.  53. 


thoroughly  appreciated  from  the  beginning 
the  slippery  qualities  which  details  lately 
brought  to  light-,  relating  to  much  more  re- 
cent days,  have  so  i'ully  illustrated.  *  In- 
trigue,' he  says,  *  is  so  prevalent  in  his  com- 
position.'    *  It  is  impossible  for  me  (Sept. 


We  have  perhaps  given  proof  enough  in- 


25, 1780)  to  follow  Mr.  Eden  through  the   cidentally— but  much  more  might  be  add- 

mazes  and  turnings  he  is  for  ever  treading.' :  ed— of  the  King's  possession  of  one  eminently 

The   following   two    letters,   which    Mr.    kmgly  quality  :  the  knowledge  of  men,  where 

Donne  has  now  for  the  first  time  made  pub-  I  javour  or  inveterate  prejudice  did  not  distort 

lie,  are  curious  as  evincing  the  extreme  *i»V."^^"^°*,m'.^J"'  ^  *^  "^^  question 
flolicitudeofthe  King,  even  at  the  earliest  of  his  general  abihties,  that  has  been  thor- 
period,  respecting  the  arrangement  "for  the  !  o"g^b'  and  often  discussed  in  these  pages 
education  of  his  children,  which,  neverthe-  a."^  elsewhere.  That  the  abundant  revela- 
less,  on  the  whole,  succeeded  so  ill.  <^io"s  of  the  last  twenty  years  have  raised  him 

in  general  opinion,  in  this  respect,  there  can 
St.  James's,  May  .3i8t,  1770.      be  no  doubt.     It  was  the  Whig  fashion  of 

_. ,     ^^  "?'"•  y^'  *  I'-  "*•    .     ,    some  years  ago  to  decry  him  as  extremely 
Lord  ^OBT^  -I  have  tlus  mstunt  .xce.vcd  ,         ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  „^^^^^^i^j^  j,nd  illiterate, 
vour  letter,  winch  throws  rae  into  tlic  greatest     *  j    *i     i  i.i.        i  xu  i  . 

State  of  uneasiness  I  ever  felt.  Last  vcar.  when  ^s  regards  the  latter  charge,  these  very  let- 
I  mentioned  the  application  of  th5  Duke  of  ^^^rs  (so  far  as  they  were  known  to  the  pub- 
Montague  for  the  Earldom  of  Montague,  you  lie)  were  often  referred  to  in  proof.  We 
never  reminded  me  of  wishing  that  title 'for  I  are  now  able  to  estimate  them  better. 
Lady  Beaulieu ;  on  Wednesday  was  seven-  ■  George  the  Third  was  far  from  a  well-edu- 
nigh'r,  when  I  mentioned  that  the  creating  Lord  ,  cated  man.  But  the  peculiarities  of  his 
Bruce  an  Karl  would  oblige  me  to  create   his  !  style  and  diction,  in   ordinary  correspond- 


Imvo  accordin-lv,  through  Lord  Bruce,  ae-  as  well  as  spoke*  Unquestionably  as  we 
<4uajnted  the  Duke  that  he  will  he  Earl  of  Mon-  ,  "^^'^  sa\<l'  *"»«  ^as  part  ol  the  morbid  bide 
tague  ;  I  cannot  retract.  If  you  do  wish  an  of  his  mind.  While  dashing  oil' his  not-s  to 
Karldom  for  Lady  Beaulieu,  *i  will  grant  her.  Lord  North  —  at  the  rate  sometimes  of  three* 
one  of  any  oth<'r  name  to  ease  your  mind  ;  hut  '  or  four  a  day,  on  every  conceivabb*  subject, 
fairly  owne  1  think  her  conduct  to  nie,  as  that  he  absoluteiy  discarded  the  rules  of  spell- 
of  all  her  family,  deserved  none.  Come  immt-  \nvr,  ^nd  broke  Priscian's  head,  as  Mr.  Donne 
diatcly,  I  eannot  ^o  to  mv  levee,  nor  see  any  piirasos  it,  without  the  blightc^t  remorse, 
mortal,  till  you  have  l»een  here.  •  *  ^ 

...         ,    ,,  ,        „    ,   ,.,.      '       ♦  Thls«  habit  wa8  nlwavs  painfully  rcniarkalilo  In 

♦Qu(H..n'.^  Hon«',,Iiiiirynd,  L.fi.      ,  ^^jg^.,  „f  political  difficulty.    *  Vou  will  easllv  sup- 

,T  -w'  j-'Miifu.  pi.  sp.m  ,,  5(^    (ireiiville  ti»  Lord  Temple;  a it*»r 

'Lord    >ouTn.— I   thought  hy  the  step   I    (ic^crihiiijc  an  Imporiunt  luterview  ia  Manli,  17>:j, 

liad  taken  vestenlav  that  inv  distress  was  at  am    •  ili»i  I  have  not  U-eii  al»le  to  reiolh  et  the  pteriM? 

end;  hut  after  vou  left  nie'lhis  dav  1  s  iw  the  i  w"rd8  of  n  coiiver«Htlon  so  very  dltlu-e,  upon  1.0 

'  very  many  Kuhjeets,  ami  whh'h  lasted  from  eleven 
I  hunt  nif^ht  till  pupt  one  tlUM  moiuini?.*    ('Court  and 
*  Vol.  lil.  p.  512.  i  Cabiueta  of  Geor^je  the  Third,'  1.  lirJO 


k.^^ 
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There  are  many  of  us  —  men  naturally  or  only  weighing  such  events  in  the  scale  of  a 

habitually   accurate  —  to  whom   a   slip   in  tratlesnian  behind  his  counter.    It  is  necessary 

spellin'T,  or  even  in  grammar,  would  be  an  ^^^  those  in  the  station  it  has  pleased  Divine 

impossTbility,  under  any  pressure  of  hurry.  I'rovidencc  to  place  me  to  wei«h  whether  ex- 

But  there  are  others,  particularly  men  who  P*^"^"'  ^**?»^«*^  ^^^-^  t'^^^'  ^F®  »<>*  aomctimw 

read  but  little  and  converse  much,  whose  Tn'f  t^.'^^'.^ITrr".  l^n  Z^^i^^?"""^  ™'" 

1         if    J.     ^%  noas  to  a  country   than  the   loss   of  moneT. 

propensity,  more  or  less  effectually  conquer-  r^>^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^i^h  America  I  cannot  help 

ed,  IS,  when  they  take  pen  m  hand,  to  wnte  seeing  as  the  most  st-rious  in  which  any  country 

as  tbey  talk,  ungrammatically,  and  to  spell  was  ever  engaged  ;  it  contains  such  a  train  of 

by  the  hearinj?.     George  the  Third  when  consequences  that  they  must  be  examined  to 

writing  hasty  notes  scarcely  resisted  at  all  feel  its  real  weight.     Whether  the  laying  a  tax 

the  temptation  to  take  his  ease  in  these  par-  was  deserving  all  the  evils  that*  have  arisen 

ticulars.     But   the   proof  that   his  clerical  f">m  »*»  ^  should  suppose  no  mun  could  allodge 

errors  arose  from  negligence  only  are  sim-  (j^^)  that  without  being  thought  more  fit  lor 

pie  enough.     When   he  gave   himself  the  Bedlam  than  a  seat  in  the  Senate ;  but  step  by 

'^  '      1.   H.^t\.  «r^»«  ««,i  o.^u  ««  «««-««*i„  8tep  the  demands  of  Amenca  have  nscn :  m- 

pams,he^oth  wrote  and  si>elt  as  correctly  dependance  is  their  object ;  that  certainly  is  one 

as  any  educated  and  sensible  nian.     The  which  every  man  not  willing  to  sacrifice  every 

reader  may  easily  ascertain  this  tor  himself,  object  to  a  momentary  and  inglorioas  peace  most 

by  comparing  with  these  perfunctory  scrawls  concurr  with  me  in  thinking  that  this  country 

such   serious  compositions  as  that  spirited,  can  never  submit  to :  should  America  succeed 

though  peevish,  letter  to  Lord  Temple,  of  in  that,  the  West  Indies  must  follow  them,  not 

April  1,  1 783,  which  is  printed  in  the  *  Court  independence,  but  must  for  its  own  interest  be 

and  Cabinets  of  George  III.'  i.  218,  and  con-  dependent  on  North  America.    Ireland  would 

trastinjr  its  diction  with  that  of  the  notes  to  ^oon  follow  the  same  plan  and  be  a  separate 

Lord  North  of  the  same  month.     Or  take  «^?J« '  '^^''  ^^^  "^,^,«^  ^«^^  ^  ^'''^.  ^  it- 

7;     r  u      '      t.    J  ^^A  xr««*i.  u-.«««ir  ^r  t  ,  «  self,  and  soon  would  be  a  poor  island  indeed, 

the  followingto  Lord  North  himself,  of  June  for,' educed  in  her  trade,  mWchanto  would  re^ 

11,  1^0,  which  bir  James  Mackintosh  could  ^j^e  with  their  wealth  to  climates  more  to  their 

not  beheve  to  be  genuine  :  advantage,  and  shoals  of  manufacturers  woold 

leave  thi6  country  for  the  new  empire.    These 

« The  original,  however  (says  Mr.    Donne),  self-evident    consequences  are  not  worse  than 

is  in  his  Majesty's  hand-writin': ;  and  as  he  in-  what  can  arise  should  the  Almighty  permit 

timates  that  it  was  deliberately  roinjiosed,  the  every  event  to  turn  out  to  our  disadvantage ; 

absence  of  ungramraatical  or  confused  sentences  consequently  this  country  has  but  one  sensible, 

may  be  accounted  for  without  resorting  to   Sir  one  great  line  to  follow,  the  bvinc  ever  ready 

James's  supposition.     The  King,  when  he  took  to  make  peace  when  to  l)e  obtained  without 

time,  did  not  write  ill.'  submitting  to  terms  that  in  their  consequence 

must  annihilate  this  empire,  and  with  firmness 

Though,  for  our  own  parts,  we  cannot  quite  to  make  every  ettbrt  to  de.Ncrve  success.' 
subscribe  to  the  King  of  Hanover's   indul- 
gent estimate  of  his  lather's  epistolary  abili-       But  to  pass  to  more  important  qaalifica- 

ty  :  ^  No  man  wrote  better,  or  knew  how  to  tions    than    good    spelling   and  grammar. 

express  his  opinion  in  a  concise  way,  than  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  King  had  not, 

George  the  Third.'  — Jesse,  ii.  47.  as  he  himself  quaintly  regrets,  *  the  powers 

of  oratory  of  a  Demosthenes,  or  the  pen  of 

'  I  should  think  it  the  greatest  instance  among  an  Addison  '  (ii.  321).     There  is  a  striking 

the  many  I  have  met  with  of  ingratitude  and  contrast  between  the  dulness  and  narrow- 

injiisiice,  if  it  could  be  supposed  that  any  man  ^ess,  and  extreme  of  commonplace,  in  which 

in  my  donjinionsmoreardontly  desired  the  res-  ^^^  generally  exprewes  himself  respectinir 
tor.ition  of  i)eace  and  solid  happiness  m  ever>-         ^       of  political   interest— the  *twa2 

part  of  thiH  empire  than  I  do  ;  tlu're  is  no  per-  ",    ,    .  * ,     .        .t       .         v.*  u    il 

Lai  sacrifice  f  could  not  r^adilv  vield  for  so  d»«'    *?   ^^   irreverently,   to   which   he 

desirable  an  object:  but  at  the 'same  time  no  treats  I^rd  North  —  the  truisms,  which  one 

inclination  to  tret  out  of  the  present  difficulties,  would  be  tempted  to  call  Joseph  Surface- 

which  certainly  keep  my  mind  very  far  from  a  like,  were  it  not  for  the  transparent  hoDOaly 

state  of  ease,  can  incline  mo  to  enter  into  what  of  the  writer,  respecting  the  beauties  of  the 

I  look  upon  as  the  dfstriirtion  of  the  empire.  British  Constitution,  and  the  preference  dne 

I  have  hoard  Lord  North  frequently  drop  that  ^^  virtue  over  vice,  with  which  he  is   wont 

the  advantages  to  be  gainwl   by  this  contest  ^^  preface  the  intimation  of  some  audacious 
could  never  repay  the  expence ;  I  owne  that,         '  ^^  autocracv  —  and  the  resolute,   able 

let  anv  war  be  ever  so  successful,  if  persons  «    ..     .,,      ••  •  i   i       ti^ • 

•II   •:  i/ „«  I«.i  «.«:o.K  ♦!,«  ^^r.«n/».^  fhn^  ^rjii  coHvcTcetl  with  which  he  sometimes  seizes  a 
will  sit  down  and  weigh  the  expences,  tney  will        r  %  ^'     ^     % 

find  as  in  the  last,  that  it  has  impoverished  the  merely  practical   question.      Obstinate  he 

State,  cnriehed  individuals,  and  perhaps  raised  was  to  the  extreme  extent  of  that  qaalityv 

the  name  only  of  the  conquerors ;  but  this  is  obstinate  in  adherence  to  what  be  deemed 
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prin<^p)es,  obstinate  in  achieving  his  will 
fyr  minor  parpoees;  but  between  these 
two  classes  of  eutijects,  tbere  was  another 
on  whii^h  hia  good  sense  overcame  hid  obsti- 
nacy. No  one  seems  lo  liavft  known  heller 
than  be,  at  times,  when  lo  change  his  front 
in  face  of  an  enemy,  when  to  seek  to  ob' 
tain  by  a  flank  movement  nhat  he  had  , 
missed  in  a  dash.  It  was  not  witbouttnilb, 
in  this  sense,  ihnt  Lord  Grcnville  observed 
in  one  of  his  private  letters  (as  quoted  by 
Lord  Russell)  that  '  George  the  Third  al-  ' 
ways  knew  when  he  roust  give  way.'  | 

The  following  short  letter  (hitherto  un-  I 

e'inted)  in  the  matter  of  Wilkes,  with  Mr.  | 
onne's  commentary  on   it,  will  illustrate  ; 
OUT  meaning :  ~- 


■Que^l 


n.pt.9 


'LoBD  SoRiR,  —  I  sm  sorry  the  business 
of  committing  the  Lord  Mayor  conld  not  b: 
concluded  last  nicht,  for  every  delay  in  a  breach 
of  privilci^  of  so  enormona  ■  kind  seems  to 
imncalG  to  the  hystander  a  less  attachmenl  in 
the  House  of  (Commons  to  its  own  authority 
ihaD  every  wcllwinhcr  can  desire;  besides, 
whatever  time  U  (riven  to  the  Lord  Mayor  is  in 
restiiy  ollowinj;  consultation  and  plans  of  dis- 
tncbance  (o  iho  fuFtiiius.  T  own  1  roatd  have 
wished  that  Wilkts  had  not  been  ordered  before 
the  House,  for  he  mutt  be  in  a  jail  the  next 
term  if  not  given  new  life  bv  some  puni-ihment 
inOicted  on  him.  which  will  brine  him  new 
■Bpplies  ;  and  I  do  not  douhi  be  will  huld  sucb 
■  fanguatre  tbal  will  obli(^  some  notice  lo  bo 
taken  of  him.' 

'  His  Majesty,  indeed  (remnrks  Mr.  Donne), 
was  very  near  the  trnrb.  anil  showed  ihsl, 
whatever  Iha  ilr)nsc  may  have  done,  ht  hail 
learnt  wisdom  from  the  Middhaicx  cicciiun. 
Therecanheno  doulit  that  ibe  printers'  busi- 
ness did  not  answer  Mr.  VVitko's  cK|ieeuiions 
when  he  cauirht  nt  it.  "  His  fortnnis,"  awys 
Mr.  Massey  (Hist.  ii.  p.  al ),  "  were  at'ain  ai  a 
low  elib ;  the  subscrigi lions  wliirh  had  tlowcl 
M  finely  to  bin  rcli.rf  during;  the  Middlenix 
elections  h:id  fallen  utf  us  thut  exciteinciii  wuru 
away;  the  Sm-iety  liir  ibe  Nup|iun  of  tbi'  Dill 
of  Ri^bts  bc)nin  tu  ibink  th'ii  their  oriiunizaiion 
nicht  be  available  fur  other  objects  ilisu  the 
relief  of  a  patriot's  pecuniarv  nun-j-xitirs.  A 
dispute  bail  ariw-n  bctwei-n  WJIki-s  anil  a  former 
friend  and  coailjulnr.  the  iTlebriiiiil  Turfoii 
Home;  anif 
when  ibcv  f.i.. 
implacable  fui'i^,  i«|.l  Jlo 
bimrclf  a  miit.b  |.<r  ,liii 
than    a   mairh  f.ir  Wilki 


4C9 

ibi'  accession  of  France  to  her  alliance,  fitr> 
Tii~hi'd  another  and  far  more   reraarbable 

iiist.irice  of  his  possession  of  this  faculty, 
:ini.]  ijomprehcneion  of  the  maxim  '  reculer 
pour  ffliuux  sauter."  It  is  a  great  pity  that 
«i:  are  unable  to  ascerlain  what  nnswors 
l.onl  North  himself  made  to  appeals  tbiis 
I'rii jTiemly  addressed  to  him.  and  (as  wo 
kiiiir)  so  entirely  disregarded  :  — 

Jin,  31st.  ITTR. 
'  Van  will  remember  that  after  the  recess  I 
ftranely  advised  yon  not  to  brini;  forward  a 
proposition  for  lestotintc  tranquility  to  Xortt 
America,  not  from  any  abiurd  ideas  of  nucon- 
ililintial  submission  my  mind  never  harboured, 
but  from  jierceiving  that  whatever  con  be  prt>- 
postd  will  be  liable  not  to  bring  America  hack 
to  a  sense  of  attuchmeni  to  Ibe  mother  county, 
yet  to  dissBtisfy  this  eountry,  whieb  has  in  the 
iTiri!t  handsome  manner  cheerfully  carried  on 
tlie  contest,  and  therefore  has  a  right  w  have 
ihi:  struggle  continneil  until  convinced  that  it 
)'  viiin.  Perhaps  this  is  the  minutcuf  all  othen 
ib^it  you  ought  ID  lie  the  least  in  a  hurry  to 
produce  any  plan  of  thai  kind,  for  every  Itttsr 
fraiii  France  adds  10  the  appearance  of  a  speedy 
declaration  of  war:  should  (bat  event  happen, 
ii  miebt  [lerbapa  be  wiiic  to  strtngihen  ibe  force* 
in  Ciinada.  the  t'loridns,  Bnd  Nova  Bcotia: 
iiiiiiriraw  the  rest  from  North  America,  and 
wrilKiuI  lo9B  of  lime  employ  them  in  attacking 
Ni'w  Orleans,  and  the  French  and  SpanlaG 
^^'l  .1  India  jHisBcsiions.  Success  in  those  pari* 
would  repay  us  the  Ereat  expenses  inenrnul ;  vra 
[iiij>'t  al  ibu  same  time  continue  destroying  l)w 
^  Nuli'  and  ports  of  the  ruliellioui  colonies,  and  thss 
■ji'in  hriig  bolhconieits  to  a  conclusion:  and 
ilii'>  i-ounlry,  having  bail  its  altuatjon  diverted 
fresh  object,  would  lie  in  a  bctwr  temper  l« 


pari  will  at  such  B  time  lie  more  ivaily  to  treat 
than  at  ibi^  jirchunl  hour, 

'  l'crhii[>s,'  he  says  in  another  leticr  of  tlie 
same  monlli.  '  thi;  iirac  may  come  when  it  will 
lie  wiM!  lo  ahaiidou  all  Niirlll  Ami-rii-ii  but  Can- 
aila,  N'i'vn  S.vlia,  and  tin  Fhiridas  :  but  tbiD 
the  iicnenility  of  the  iiati<in  must  sou  it  first  in 
that  liuhi ;  hm  W  in^at  with  IiidejKTidcnce  cu 
never  Iw  ]>o>Bible.'—  Nee  atwi  II.  ■Ml'!. 

Mr.  Donne  dwH  tU«  King  a  great  deal 
less  than  .iusli-'i;  in  thia  matter.     Lord  Bar- 

riiigtiin  (Sicri-lary-al- War)  wrote  to  Lord' 
Norlhon  Aug.  «,  1775:  — 


We  have  ali 
advice  to  Lorij 
purtuing  the 


hnu^lbtlbat  the  King's 


'  A.  it  is 

ihi- 

to  have 

a  laTgr  am 

North  America,  it  is  t 

and  inrlin 

"ucc^ 

0  Ihu  unn 

liouj^h  my  opinion  alw 

ays  baa 

x-en,  and 

'.  that  the  Americans 

maybe 

r«du.-cd  by 

Ibe 

Hcet,  hut  never  can  be 

bytha 
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On  'which  Mr.  Donne  observes  :  — 

*  Hud  the  KincT  li-^tcncd  to  his  Secretary  of 
War,   instead   of   trastin?   Ix)rd  Ceoip^  Gcr- 


That  Farmer  George  was  a  cleverer  fel- 
low than  Laurence  and  Fitzpatrick  or  even 
Fox  and  Sheridan  gave  him  credit  for,  we 
can  well  believe.    But  that  he  was  such  a 


maino  mid  forein-  Lord  North  into  a  course  of  crowned  Machiavel   as   this  picture  repre- 
which  he  dlsappro^•cs  niiich  "  dishonour     and    ^^^^^^  ^^^j  ^^^  magnates  of  ^^'llig  and  fory 

mnuite   "loss      mij^ht  have   been   spared   to    «.„„,i:,:^ u*  *.    •  a-       -^  t-  ^ 

England  even  at  this  moment  of  the  cVuU.'       \  fa''"'""  ^'^h  innocent  vichms  in  h»  grasp, 

we  lor  our  own  parts  can  by  no  means  sup- 
Now,  if  France  had  not  joined  the  |  P'^^'-  ^"^^  ^^"""^  ^^at  George  the  Third's 
United  States,  and  if  the  British  tbrces  had  ""'Joubted  *  mastery/  m  most  emergencies 
been  handled  bv  men  of  ability  instead  of  «^^  !".  *"e  long  run,  over  so  many  leading 
incapables  like'  Howe  and  Burijoyne,  it  is  politicians,  is  chiefly  ascribable  to  a  causo 
very  iwssible  that  the  rebellion,'in  spite  of  j  a"*^^  independent  of  his  abilities.  He  was 
all  the  resolution  and  resources  of  the  I  always  determined  to  play  out  his  own 
Americans,  might  have  been  suppressed  by  (  ?«™« ;  ^^^y  in  doing  so  against  private  op- 
the  army  ;  whereas  it  is  very  certain  that  it  P«n<*nts,  he  had  the  advantage  which  the 
never  couhl  have  been  by  the  navy.  But  Bank,  at  Homburg  or  Baden,  possesses  over 
when  France  mingled  in  the  business,  the  I  individual  players.  His  »  reserve  '  was 
conditions  of  the  problem  were  entirely  '  Kr<*ater  than  theirs.  •  He  could  better 
changed  ;  and  we  tee  that  the  King,  if  he  j  afford  to  stand  a  run  against  him  than  they 
could  have  had  his  way,  would  then  have  severally  could.  Possessed  of  the  full  re- 
done what  Lord  Barrington  prematurely  sources  of  royal  influence  and  patronage, 
advised  three  years  before.  And  had  the  and  in  the  habit  of  making  the  most  un- 
Kinff's  views  prevailed,  the  French  and  i  sparing  use  of  them  (we  avoid  the  word 
American  fleets  would  not  have  been  para-  i  *  unscrupulous '  lest  we  should  seem  to  imply 
mount  in  the  Cht  sapeake,  while  Cornwallis  .  a  nioral  judgment  which  we  had  no  inten- 
was  besieged  by  a  lorce  of  thrice  his  amount  |  tion  to  pass)  he  could  overpower  them  by  a 
in  York  Town.  i  pressure  to  which  they  must  needs  ultimate- 

Ahhough,  however,  our  own  estimate  of,  Jy  succumb.  Only  one  man  ever  broke  the 
King  George's  capacity  is  certainlv  very  king's  bank  at  the  game  of  politics  —  and 
diflTereni  from  that  professed  bv  the  authors  that  was  William  Pitt.  And  even  in  that 
of  the  *  Roliad  '  and  their  allies,  and  the  instance  the  final  victory  was  a  divided  one. 
descendants  of  these  in  the  next  generation^  The  bi-st  analogy  which  we  can  find  in  this 
yet  we  were  quite  unprepan^d  for  thepane^^resp(»ct  to  the  case  of  George  the  Third  is 

fyric  H'cently  pronounced  upon  his  ability  i  that  of  one  whom  he  in  many  points  resem- 
v  the  staunchcst  surviving  inheritor  of  |  bled  —  the  other  bourgeois  sovereign  of 
Whig  last  centiirv  traditions  —  bv  Lord  modern  days.  Louis  Phillippe.  But  the 
Russell  himself— in  the  last  volume  of  his  I atter*s  diHiculties  were  greater,  and  proved 
*  Life  of  Fox:' —  insuperable,   though  he  was    doubtless   in 

-  many  respects  the  more  gifVed  man  of  the 
*  In  the  resources  of  skill  and  subtlety,  and  i  two. 
of  what  is  comiiumly  called  "kingcraft*  "  the  i  Of  the  determined  self-will  with  which 
King  wa"*  inrinitely  suiKTiov  to  Pitt.  From  the  the  king  set  about  his  self-imposed  mission, 
commencement  of  his  reij:n  he  had  practised  to  govern  as  well  as  rei^n,  during  the  peri- 
on  the  ^  ^  '*   '  ^    ' '' — "    '  ''     '  -         -     - 

olaritj 
George 

had  L'otrid  oJ  (iR-nville  bv  caliin-  in  Lord  ^"'■- !'"--»  «•  »  «";i.^  "...  ^«  *^.^  ««- 
RoekWham:  he  had  ^uppIanted  l!ord  Kock-  '•*^"  truly  says)  *was  conspicuous:  but  the 
ingham  hv  calling'  upon  Lord  C:uatham  ;  upon  constitution  atlorded  ample  means  of  over- 
Loni  Cluithanrs  failure,  he  had  ^upplied  his  ruling  that  will,  had  the  minister  obeyed 
loss  by  makiiii:  a  tool  of  Lord  Ni»rth ;  and,  his  own  convictions,  or  had  the  House  of 
lastly,  he  had  <lefeated  the  coalition  ot  Fox  and  Commons  been  true  to  the  pi*ople  whom 
Nonh    by  calliuy:    up>u     the   younjrcr    Pitt,    they  represented.*     No  doubt  :  but,  gcner- 


Then,  a;,^iin,  as  to  measures,  he  had  batHod  the  allv  speaking,  kins,  majoritv  of  the  llouse 

plans  of  Pitt   the  eldor    which    would   havi>  c)f  Commons,  and  constituencies,  were  aU  of 

pacihiHl  America,  and   the   larjrer   and  hU^ral  ^  ^^-^^^      We  are  convinceil  that  Mr.  Don - 

news  ot   I*itt  the  vtmnjrer.  wtnch  would  have  .  .  ^    . •,!     .1  ^    «,i>:«^a 

pacili..!  Ireland,  bv -the  fntimate  knowU.d;:e  of  ne.  conversant  as    he   is  with   the   subjcc^ 

men  and  of  the  national  chanicter,  which  jjave  njistakt^  m  one  important  respect  the  real 

him  a  masterv  over  the  gn-atest  and  highest  of  ^'haracter  of  the  sovereign.     *  Had  be  not, 

his  subjcits.' — '  Life  of  Fox.'  iii.  324.  he  asks,  *  been  trained  to  believe  it  his  duty 
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tQ  be  every  inch  a  king  in  his  own  realm  : 
how  much  more  so  over  its  dependencies !  * 
We  cannot  imagine  any  ground  for  the 
supposition  that  the  King  wanted  to  be 
more  a  King  in  America  than  in  England. 
But,  in  plain  truth,  to  suppose  Georire  the 
Third  a  believer  in  his  own  divine  right,  or 
a  practical  disciple  of  the  hi^ih  *  prerogative ' 
scnool,  is  to  mistake  him  altogether.  H  • 
was  no  stickler  for  the  riffhts  of  kings  in  a 
general  way.  Like  a  plain  Englishman  as 
he  was,  he  was  nyite  content  to  govern  un- 
der the  *  Revolution  settlement.'  Only 
men  of  imaginative  and  prejudiced  minds, 
like  Horace  Walpole's,  attributed  to  him  in 
earnest  any  Stuart-like  notions.  Nor  have 
we  observed  any  expression  of  his  reliance 
on  that  quasi-divine  right  of  English  law- 
yers. Prerogative.  We  do  not  remember 
having  noticed  that  he  once  uses  the  word 
in  all  this  correspondence.  In  careless 
conversation  (if  we  may  believe  one  of  Mr. 
MasHcy's  MS.  authorities^  he  said  that  *  the 
English  Constitution  was  the  finest  system 
in  the  world,  but  not  fit  for  a  king.  He 
was  the  only  slave.'  And  though  he  touch- 
es on  the  subject  of  the  Crown's  legal  pow- 
ers in  one  rather  remarkable  passfige  (with 
reference  to  the  City  Address  and  Petition 
against  signing  the  Quebec  Bill,  June  29, 
1774)  he  docs  so  with,  for  him,  unusual 
caution.         # 

'  I  am  clear  that,  thouph  I  hone  the  Crown 
will  ever  be  ahlo  to  prevent  [sic]  a  Bill  it 
thinks  detrimental  to  be  thrown  out  in  one  or 
other  House  of  Parliament  without  making  use 
of  its  right  of  refusing  the  assent,  yet  I  shall 
never  consent  to  using  any  expression  that 
tends  to  establish  that  at  no  time  the  making 
use  of  that  power  is  necessary.' 

His  principal  motive  of  action  was  of 
quite  a  different  character.  He  claimed 
obedience  and  assistance  from  all  honest 
people,  not  because  he  was  *  every  inch  a 
King,'  but  because  be  was,  in  his  own  esti- 
mation, thoroughly  and  always  in  the  right. 
He  might  have  addressed  his  ministers  in 
the  Duchess  de  la  Fert<^'s  lanjjuajre  to  Mad- 
emoiselle  Delaunay,  *  Tiens,  mon  enfant,  je 
ne  vois  que  raoi  qui  aie  toujours  raison.' 
The  story  told  by  Mr.  Jesse,  how,  at  the 
commencement  of  one  of  his  fits  of  insanity, 
he  startled  the  people  at  prayers  in  the 
chapel  by  putting  his  head  out  of  the  Royal 
closet,  and  following  the  reader  with  pecu- 
liar emphasis,  *  Forty  years  long  was  / 
grieved  with  this  generation,  and  said,  it  is 
a  people  which  do  err  in  their  hearts,  for 
they  have  not  known  my  ways,'  expresses 
grotesquely  his  simple  conyiction  of  his  own 


political  infallibility.  And  he  entertained 
no  doubt  that  all '  honest  citizens,'  as  Cicero 
called  people,  on  his  own  side,  were  ready 
to  follow  hiui,  and  that  his  opponents  were 
only  a  *  desperate  faction,'  whom  it  was 
justifiable  to  oppose  by  all  the  means  which 
power  placed  in  his  hands.  He  was  only 
the  representative  and  champion  of  the 
beauty,  excellence,  and  perfection  of  the 
British  constitution  as  by  law  established, 
on  which  he  loved  to  dilate  in  stereotyped 
phrase. 

*  I  will  rather  risk  rav  crown  than  do  what  I 
think  pei-sonally  disgraceful ;  and  whilst  I  have 
no  wish  but  for  the  good  and  prosperity  of  my 
country,  it  is  impossible  that  the  nation  shall 
not  stand  by  me ;  if  they  will  not,  they  shall 
have  another  king  ! ' 

*  Common  honesty,  and  that  sense  of  honour 
which  must  reside  in  the  heart  of  every  man 
born  of  a  noble  f.imily,  would  oblige  you  at 
this  hour  to  Ftand  firmly  to  the  aid  of  him  who 
thinks  he  deserves  the  assistance  of  every  hon- 
est man.' 

He  never  seemed  to  invoke  personal  loy- 
alty to  his  aid,  but  British  patriotism,  as  he 
understood  it. 

"  It  is  attachment  to  my  country  that  alone 
actuates  my  purposes,  and  Lord  North  shall  see 
that  at  least  there  is  one  person  willing  to  pre- 
serve unspoiled  the  most  beautiful  combination 
that  ever  was  framed.' 

Such  was  his  every-day  language.  Now,  to 
misunderstand  him  in  this  particular  is,  in 
fact,  to  misconceive  the  mainspring  of  his 
power  among  his  subjects,  and  the  key  to 
all  his  success.  A  sovereign  in  this  country 
who  were  to  use  the  Spanish  style,  *  I,  the 
king,'  would  not  have  a  chance.  A  sover- 
eign who  terms  himself,  *  We,  the  people,*  is 
nearly  irresistible.  It  was  in  that  name  — 
honestly  used  by  himself,  and  honestly  ac- 
cepted by  those  for  whom  he  spoke  —  that 
he  maintained  his  predominant  share  in  the 
Groyernment.  And  undoubtedly,  during 
the  greater  part  of  his  reign  —  though  with 
exceptions  —  he  was  the  king  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  not  of  the  more  far-sighted  politicians, 
whose  following  is  always  small ;  not  of  the 
Whig  families,  nor  of  the  City,  nor  the 
populace ;  but  of  the  great  majority  of  his 
middle-class  subjects,  with  their  love  of 
honesty  and  domestic  order,  and  morality, 
and  bluntness,  their  fondness  for  respecta- 
ble platitudes,  their  *  few  plain  instincts 
and  their  few  plain  rules  ; '  and  with  minds, 
on  the  whole,  wonderfully  analogous  to  his 
own. 
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Such  were  tbe  qualities  which  lost  us  [  lar,  if  that  secession  threatens  the  prosperity 
America.  So  historical  criticism  contio-'or  the  security  of  the  whole  community, 
ually  repeats,  and  Mr.  Donne  only  echoes  i  George  the  Third  believed  that  the  pros- 
the  ordinary  sentence.  And  yet,  strictly  perlty  of  his  empire  was  bound  up  io  the 
speaking,  the  reproach  is  not  wcll-foimded.  maintenance  of  the  American  dominion, 
The  measures  which  lost  us  America  were 'just  as  Abraham  Lincoln  believed  that  the 
the  Stamp  Act,  and  the  ungracious  as  well  prosperity  of  his  vast  republic  was  bound  up 
as  short -si(][h ted.  policy  which  made  us  at ,  m  the  maintenance  of  the  Union.  And  eaen 
once  show  weakness  by  receding  from  our  j  of  them,  Prince  and  President  alike,  was 
position,  and  show  ill  will  by  not  frankly  |  backed  up  in  that  belief  by  the  seal  of  his 
receding  from  it,  but  always  brandishing  in  countrymen.     And  by  that  belief  each  stood 


the  sight  of  her  people  the  emblem  of  a 


absolved  of  blood-cruiltiness :    or  neither. 


power  of  which  we  no  longer  pa^^se^sed  the  Policy  may  be  justified  by  events ;  the  mo- 
reality.  But  all  this  series  of  mistakes  was  j  tives  which  dictate  a  policy  can  only  be 
wrought  by  the  Grenvi lie  ministry  and  their  I  pronounced  right  or  wrong  in  accordance 
Bucce>8ors,  beibre  tiie  King  had  aosumed  |  with  a  higher  criterion.  George  the  Third 
any  decided  share  in  the  GiDvemment.  It  |  was  wrong  in  his  judgment,  as  time  has 
is  ])Ossible,  no  doub%  that  a  sound  adherence  '  shown :  for  jthe  loss  of  America  did  not  in- 
on  his  part  to  the  principles  of  the  first  jure  England.  Whether  the  champions  of 
Rockingham  administration  might  have  re-  *  the  North  '  were  right  or  wrong  in  theirs. 


e 


aired  the  breach ;  but  it  is  scarcely  proba-  time  has  not  yet  revealed,  and  perhaps 
le.  But  his  real  and  leading  share  in  t base  |. never  may  reveal ;  for  the  experiment  of 
great  transactions  was  this ;  that  when  the '  secession  was  not  tried  to  its  ultimate  results. 
breach  was  once  effected  and  recourse  had  ;  Let  us  therefore  take  heed  lest  in  repeating 
been  had  to  arms,  he  absolutely  refust'd  to  j  the  ordinary  formula  of  animadversion  on 
give  way  ;  that  lie  persisted  in  vain  efforts  i  George  the  Third's  determination  to  subdue 
to  recon(juer  America.  When  France  had  i  America,  we  are  not  adopting  a  moral  rule 
turned  aiiainst  us,  when  Richmond,  and '  which  would  condemn  others  —  whether 
Burke,  and  Fox,  were  for  treating  with '  monarchs  or  majorities — whose  policy  di^ 
America  on  terms  of  independence,  and  fered  from  his  oidy  in  respect  of  snceess. 
saving  only,  if  pO!?sible,  the  rag  of  our  for-  j  And,  farther,  we  must  take  the  good  with 
nier  connection  in  some  project  of  a  federal  the  evil.  The  ver}'  same  qiulities  of  head 
alliance,  *■  it  was  the  king,'  in  Mr.  Bancroft's  and  heart,  in  sovereign  and  people,  which 
words,  ^  who  persuaded  his  minister  to  fore-  carried  us  through  our  American  defeats, 
go  the  opportunity  which  never  could  recur.'  fought  out  victoriously  the  struggle  of  later 
For  iour  }  ears  more,  b)'  mere  force  of  will, '  years  with  France.  Our  lot  is  cast  in  more 
he  im{)osed  on  statesmen,  who  saw  but  too  tranquil  times,  and  far  more  indulgent 
clearly  the  impoi^sibility  of  effecting  the  times ;  in  which  (as  a  noble  lord  remarked 
obje*'t,  a  perseverance  in  hopeless  hostilities,  >  in  the  late  Fenian  debate)  High  Treason 
and  carried  them  on  even  to  the  '  bitter ;  seems  to  be  about  the  safest  amusement 
end,'  until  the  system  absolutely  broke  down  i  which  a  man  can  allow  himself.  And  long 
under  him.  All  this  is  true;  but  let  us  i may  these  times  continue:  for  though  stem 
fairly  estimate  the  real  amount  of  the  charge,  repression  may  again  be  more  necesBarj 
We  leave  abstract  ^rights '  to  those  wlio  than  we  have  lately  found  it,  it  is  a  coarae 
love  shadowy  argument :  the  ^  right '  of  a  I  and  evil  method,  which  raises  more  fiends 
dependency  to  secede,  the  *  right  *  of  a  State  j  than  it  lays.  Nevertheless,  whenever  the 
to  prevent  such  secession.  But  we  are  con-)  time  arrives  which  shall  rouse  up  the  old 
tent  to  look  only  at  the  simplest  and  most .  national  spirit  of  self-assertion  —  and,  in 
practical  issue.  Let  us  assume  that  it  is  the  variety  of  human  events,  such  conjnnc* 
wrong  for  a  government  to  force  into  sub-|  tures  will  assuredly  recur  -—some  touch  of 

.*  *ll*  'Aft  ll'xl  i  *  *  '  A  t*  ^^  A%  P*1l       ■  « 


mi.«sion  an  unwilling  community,  federated 
or  dependent,  from  any  pride  of  sovereignty 
or  conceit  of  national  honour :  but  that  it  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  not  only  right,  but  a 
boiinden  duty,  for  government  to  repress 
and  '  stamp  out '  a  secession,  however  popu- 


the  tenacious  spirit  of  Greorge  the  Third 
may  possibly  meet  our  requirements  better 
than  the  more  refined  qualiUes  and  deeper 
sagacity  which  have  adorned  other  leaden 
of  men. 
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From  the  Spectator,  20  April. 
THE  CRISIS  IN  EUEOPE. 

The  *^  situation  "  in  Europe,  as  it  is  called, 
is  not  one  whit  less  grave  than  it  was  last 
week.  Very  few  incidents  have  occurred, 
incidents,  that  is,  about  which  there  can  be 
no  question,  but  those  few  are  all  of  one 
kind,  rather  ominous  than  reissuring.  Per- 
haps the  most  important  of  them  all  is  that 
the  French  Chambers  have  risen  for  the 
Easter  holidays  without  receiving  any  mes- 
sage as  to  the  negotiations  "  opened  "  by  the 
Emperor,  or  any  reassurances  on  the  main- 
tenance of  peace.  As  it  is  certain  that  the 
Emperor  would  not  have  voluntarily  left 
commerce  in  doubt  for  three  weeks  if  he 
could  have  avoided  it,  this  fact  alone  suffices 
to  prove  that  his  Majesty  has  not  yet  decid- 
ed that  there  shall  be  no  war.  Then  the 
'*  lithofiraphic  correspondence  "  forwarded 
from  Paris  to  the  Departments  for  insertion 
in  local  papers,  which  is  completely  con- 
trolled by  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  and 
revised  in  his  office,  is  said  to  be  lull  of 
complaints  of  the  insolence  of  Prussia, 
couched  in  the  language  of  the  camp,  and 
intelligible  alike  to  the  Army  and  the  peas- 
ants. The  Pru^^sians  are  called  ^*  Kaiscr- 
lichs" — Imperialists  —  an  old  camp  nick- 
name for  Germans,  which  on  the  northern 
frontier  especially  will  be  thoroughly  in- 
telligible, and  the  Zouaves  are  said  to  be 
anxious  *'  to  be  at  their  throats/'  The  Em- 
peror moreover,  has  taken  the  very  serious 
step  of  raising  the  price  of  exemption  from 
conscription  nearly  50  per  cent,  at  a  blow 
—  from  84/.  to  120/.  — a  measure  which  will 
be  felt  as  a  cruelty  in  every  department  of 
France,  where  families  have  toiled  and  pinch- 
ed, often  for  twenty  years,  to  raise  the  84/. 
necessary  to  keep  a  son  at  home,  and  now 
find  their  efforts  frustrated  by  a  stroke  of 
the  pen.  No  such  change  would  have  been 
maoe  with  the  new  Military  Bill  still  on  the 
anvil,  unless  the  Government  wanted  con- 
scripts, and  also  wanted  means  to  tempt  old 
soldiers  to  re-enlistment.  The  price  of  ex- 
emption regulates  the  bounty,  and  to  a 
French  private  who  has  served  his  term 
3,000  francs  seems  almost  a  fortune  in  itself. 
The  abolition  of  exemptions  altogether 
would  have  been  borne  without  annoyance, 
the  peasants  complaining  of  an  inequality 
which  favours  the  rich  ;  but  the  Govern- 
ment wanted  its  old  soldiers.  More  ominous 
still  is  the  report,  should  it  be  confirmed, 
that  the  Emperor,  to  secure  the  rapid  pas- 
sage of  his  Military  Bill,  has  given  up  the 


principle  of  the  liability  of  every  male  citi- 
zen to  serve,  which  was  the  key-note  of  his 
project,  and  has  consented  to  limit  Army 
and  Reserve  together  to  800,000  men  — 
four  armies  of  the  largest  size  with  which 
miltary  science  can  yet  deal.  This  leaves 
the  peasant  one  chance  in  four,  instead  of 
none  at  all.  We  say  nothing  of  the  rumour- 
ed despatch  of  the  new  cannon,  light  breech- 
loaders throwing  from  eight  to  fiflteen  dis- 
charges of  grape  per  minute,  to  the  North, 
except  that  the  Government,  when  chal- 
lenged, did  not  deny  it,  but  only  threatened 
to  prosecute  the  Avenir  Natioruil  for  "  [)ub- 
lishing  false  news;"  that  it  has  not  pro- 
secuted, and  that  the  Counier  de  Lyons 
repeated  the  same  story  from  a  different 
source.  The  Bourse  has  not  risen,  and  in 
France  Ministers  are  speculators,  while  in 
French  society  the  irritated  annoyance  at 
Prussian  pretensions  seems  ever  to  increase. 
On  the  German  side,  the  signs  of  the 
hour  are  even  less  pacific.  The  Austrian 
semi-official  papers  keep  repeating  like  par- 
rots that  Austria  will  maintain  lier  freedom 
of  action,  while  the  Bohemian  Diet  advises 
an  alliance  with  France  as  the  best  chance 
for  an  Empire  which  has  no  nationality. 
In  Bavaria,  which  would  suffer  first  from 
war,  the  Palatinate  lyins  across  the  Rhine, 
115  Deputies  have  signea  an  address  declar- 
ing that  South  Germany  ought  to  fight  for 
Luxemburg.  The  Wurtemburgers  ener- 
getically repudiate  a  separatist  policy ; 
while  in  Prussia  itself.  Count  von  Bismarck 
and  the  King  have  suddenly  thrown  up 
their  hands  accepted  the  Constitutional 
Amendment  limiting  the  **  inviolability " 
of  the  Military  Budget  to  1st  January,  1872, 
and  declared  the  Constitution  as  amended 
law.  The  object  of  that  strange  demi-volte 
is  not,  we  imagine  to  conciliate  the  Grerman 
Parliament,  but  the  Prussian,  which  will 
now  endorse  the  Constitution  almost  without 
debate.  The  nation  and  the  King  cannot 
quarrel  just  before  a  campaign.  The  King 
himself,  in  his  final  speech,  tells  Germany 
that  national  "self-consciousness"  is  fully 
aroused,  and  that  *'  the  regained  power  of 
the  nation  has,  above  all,  to  uphold  its  sig- 
nificance, by  rendering  secure  the  blessings 
of  peace,"  that  is,  as  we  understand  it,  on 
the  Roman  plan  si  vis  pacem,  para  helium. 
The  project  for  neutralizing  Luxemburg, 
which  alone  seems  to  offer  a  prospect  of 
peace,  is  rejected  by  the  German  Press,  and 
there  is  little  chance  that  King  William, 
before  all  things  a  soldier,  will  evacuate  a 
fortress  which  he  garrisons  under  a  treaty 
never  cancelled,  and  which  his  engineers. 
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specially  ordered  to  report,  have  declared 
"  essential ''  to  the  safety  of  the  Rhine 
provinces. 

The  most  ominous  news  of  all,  however, 
comes  from  Florence.  Rattazzi  has  formed 
a  Ministry,  with  Count  Campello,  who  mar- 
ried one  of  the  Napoleonidaj,  a  daughter  of 
the  Canino  branch,  as  Foreign  Secretary, 
and  has  formally  refused  to  divulge  the  rea- 
sons for  the  Ministerial  change.  RicasoU 
was  "  struck  by  a  thunderbolt  from  a  clear 
sk v,''  and  it  is  difHcult  to  doubt  that  it  was  lev- 
elled  by  the  Emperor,  whose  first  object  in  any 
war  upon  the  Rhine  must  be  to  neutralize 
Italy,  and  who  in  this  war  hopes  for  the 
ultimate  alliance  of  the  Hapsburgs.  lie 
may  not  secure  the  aid  of  Italy,  though  the 
price  he  could  offer  is  great,  —  Rome  and 
an  Austrian  guarantee ;  but  he  can  secure 
her  neutrality,  which  was  imperilled  so 
long  as  Ricasoli,  who  ordered  Cialdini  to 
invade  Venetia  after  the  French  flag  had 
been  hoisted,  remained  in  power.  If  this 
explanation  is  correct,  Napoleon  must  have 
eitner  used  menaces  or  made  offers  of  the 
most  serious  character,  and  either  would 
indicate  that  he  not  only  expected,  but  in 
his  secret  heart  meant  war.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  Italy,  though  apparently 
distant  from  the  scene,  is  reallv  very  near 
it.  She  would  not  attack  France,  and 
could  not  attack  Prussia,  but  she  could  and 
would,  without  ingratitude  or  serious  politi- 
cal danger,  draw  off  one-half  the  Aiistrian 
Army  to  guard  the  southern  frontier.  As- 
sured of  Italian  neutrality,  Baron  von 
Beust,  as  an  ally  of  Napoleon,  has  only  one 
danger  to  meet,  the  German  sympathies  of 
the  German  provinces  of  the  Empire,  and 
may  use  all  force  save  theirs  to  aid  in 
humiliating  the  foe  who  destroyed  his 
policy,  drove  him  from  his  own  Stifte,  and 
expelled  from  Germany  the  power  to  which 
he  has  always  looked  for  support.  If  the  j 
fall  of  Ricasoli  means  the  neutrality  of 
Italy  as  against  Austria,  it  is  intelligible  ' 
and  most  ominous,  while  that  solution,  and  | 
that  alone,  explains  why  Rattazzi  cannot  | 
state  the  truth  to  Parliament,  yet  talks  of 
military  reductions  and  internal  reorganiza- 
tion as  his  sole  cares. 

If  any  combination  as  vast  as  this  is  in 
progress  and  it  is  to  this  that  the  few  known 
facts  point,  the  matter  has  passed  in  part 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 


whose  interest  we  fear,  it  is  to  accomplish 
one  of  two  things  —  to  obtain  from  Prussia 
an  open  confession  that  she  is  unwilling  to 
fight  France,  thus  aUaying  at  once  all 
French  susceptibilities,  or  to  strike  a  blow 
for  the  Rhine.  The  hope  of  peace  lies  in 
the  former  alternative,  which,  it  is  rumoured 
England,  always  anxious  for  peace,  is  press- 
ing at  Berlin.  The  confession  is  to  be  made 
as  easy  for  Prussia  £^  possible,  she  being 
asked  only  to  accede  to  the  neutralization 
of  Luxemburg,  and  the  consequent  evacua- 
tion of  the  fortress,  but  even  to  this  it  is 
improbable  that  Prussia  will  consent.  All 
Germany  is  furious,  so  furious  that  Grerman 
papers  are  seized  on  the  French  frontier, 
and  is  eagerly  watching  Prussia  to  see,  not 
whether  this  or  that  fortress  is  to  be  made 
useless,  but  whether  Germany  has  really 
been  made  a  mighty  nation,  one  which  will 
henceforth  never  be  menaced  except  as  a 
preliminary  to  war.  The  young  giant  wants 
to  feel  whether  he  is  indeed  giant  or  no, 
whether,  above  all,  the  world  realizes  his 
stature  to  itself.  German  opinion,  — 
whether  justly  or  unjustly  matters  nothing 
for  the  moment,  but,  as  we  should  sav, 
neither  justly  or  unjustly,  but  only  natural- 
ly, —  is  clearly  in  favour  of  war,  the  King, 
though  honestly  desirous  of  peace,  is  not 
ready  to  evacuate  anything,  or  take  any 
man's  order  even  to  do  as  nc  wishes,  and 
Count  von  Bismarck  believes  that  as  war 
must  come,  better  it  should  come  now,  be- 
fore Austria  has  regained  her  force.  Un- 
less the  Emperor  retreats,  or'  turns  on 
Belgium,  or  finally  decides,  as  he  often  does, 
that  he  can  come  to  no  decision,  there  is, 
we  fear,  little  hope  that  we  shall  long  be 
spared  the  greatest  of  political  calamities  — 
a  great  European  war,  which  once  began, 
can  end  only  in  one  of  two  ways  —  a  reso- 
lution of  Germany  once  more  into  many 
States,  the  destruction,  that  is,  of  a  Eu- 
ropean guarantee  for  peace  and  civilization, 
or  a  revolution  in  France. 

Meanwhile,  M.  de  Calonge  has  most  ad- 
roitly extricated  us  and  Spain  out  of  oar 
mutual  scrape.  The  Revenue  Board,  or 
Court,  or  whatever  it  is,  of  Cadiz,  has  re- 
coived  orders  to  annul  the  seizure  of  the 
Quren  Victoria^  and  consequently  Spain,  in 
paying  compensation  and  offering  apology, 
''  upholds  to  the  full  the  honour  and  ue 
independence  of  her  tribunals." 
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From  the  Spectator  13th,  April. 
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At  the  end  of  last  week  there  was  a  gen- 
eral impression  abroad  that  a  great  Conti- 
nental war,  a  war  between  France  and  Ger- 
many, was  immediately  at  hand.     At  the 
end  of  this  week  there  is  a  general  impres- 
sion that  war  has  either  been  averted  or  is 
indefinitely  postponed.     Nevertheless,  the 
fnrobabilities  depend  this  week,  as  they  did 
the   last,  upon   one  unknown  condition  — 
the  view  which  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
takes  of  his  interest  in  the  matter.  We  may, 
we  think,  regard  it  as  certain  that  Prussia 
will  not,  on  the  one  hand,  deliberately  force 
war  upon   France,   and  will   not,   on  the 
other    surrender  Luxemburg.       It   is    ru- 
moured, and   the    rumour    is    very  proba- 
ble, that  Count  von  Bismarck,  being   con- 
vinced that  war  must  come,  is  anxious  to 
begin  at  once,  while  Germany  is  flushed  with 
victory,  Austria   powerless,  Italy   grateful, 
and  France  not   altogether  prepared ;  but 
the  stake  is  a  terrible  one  to  play  for,  and 
the  Prussian  King  is  not  anxious  to  play  it 
hurriedly.     lie  has  a  conscience  of  his  own, 
and  is  besides  so  elated  with  his  enormous 
gains   in    territory,   power,  and  European 
ra'jk,  that  he  feds  as  if  a  new  adventure 
would  be,  in  some  sort,  to  tempt  Providence. 
The  result   of  the  conflict  between  the  two 
setsof  ideas  will,  in  all  probability,  be  that 
Prus'sia,  while  actively  preparing,  will  never- 
theless wait,  a  policy  quite  m  accordance  with 
the  national  genius.     On    the  other  hand, 
Luxemburg  wdl  be  held  firmly.     The  place 
is  the  key  to  tlie  llhenish  Railway  system, 
and  if  for  that  reason  alone  Frederick  Wil- 
liam would  never  voluntarily  give  it  up  to 
France.  The  alt(?mative  rumour  that  Luxem- 
burg may  be  neutralized  may  be  set  down 
as  merely  expressing  the  wish  of  the  Lux- 
eniburgers,  who  would  like  very  much  to  be 
Germans  without  any  liability   to  German 
taxes,  (ierman  conscription,  or  German  bu- 
reaucratic interference.  As  neutrality,  how- 
ever,  would    involve  the  retirement  of  the 
Prussian  garrison,  and  the  retirement  of  the 
Prussian  garrinin  would  leave  Luxemburg 
exposed  to  a  French  coup  de  main,  their 
wish   will    not    greatly    influence    events. 
Neither  will  the  talked-of  appeal  to  the  Eu- 
ropean High  Court  of  Appeal  —  the  Five 
Great  Powers.  That  tribunal  is  temjwrarily 
dissolved,  and  were    it   in  session,   Prussia 
would  not  permit  it  either   to   alienate  or 
neutralize   (Jennan   territory.      Who  is  to 
earry  the  decision  out  V    In   spite  of  tele- 
grAint,  officially  and  demi-officially  inspired 


articles,  letters  from  special  correspondents' 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  bewildering  stuff 
called  foreign  information,  we  may,  we 
think,  rely  on  it  that  the  garrison  in  Lux- 
emburg is  going  to  remain. 

Prussia  being  thus  quiescent,  the  matter 
rests  absolutely  with  Napoleon,  who  will  de- 
cide, we  may  be  sure,  as  he  think  his  inter- 
est dictates.  To  ascertain  absolutely  what 
he  thinks  until  ho  reveals  it  is  of  course  im- 
possible, and  the  duty  of  the  observing  poli- 
tician is  limited  to  two  things  ---  to  watch 
carefully  any  action  which  may  in  any  de- 
gree indicate  the  Imperial  will,  and  to  reck- 
on up  as  carefully  as  may  be  the  influences 
and  circumstances  which  Naj>oleon,  judging 
from  his  known  character,  is  sure  to  take 
into  account.  Of  actions  there  have  been 
few,  but  still  there  have  been  some.  One 
has  been  to  inform  the  Corps  Lc^gislatif  that 
France  intends  to  open  negotiations  upon 
the  subject  with  the  Great  Powers,  and 
trusts  everything  will  be  happily  arranged 
—  a  clear  proof  that  the  affair  is  not  yet 
over.  Another,  as  we  judge,  has  been  to 
interfere  at  Florence  against  Ricasoli  and 
for  Rattazzi,  with  the  palpable  object  of  se- 
curing at  least  the  neutrality  of  the  Italian 
Peninsula.  Another  has  been  to  prohibit 
interpellations  on  the  subject  in  the  French 
Chambers,  avowedly  for  fear  of  "excite- 
ment," really  to  exempt  the  Emperor  from 
the  necessity  of  giving  premature  explana- 
tions. He  could  calm  the  **  exciteraent  *'  in 
a  moment  by  two  lines  in  the  Moniteur  an- 
nouncing that  the  affair  was  at  an  end,  and 
if  he  were  not  at  least  contemplating  the 
possihiWy  of  war  he  would  be  almost  sure  to 
do  this.  Very  great  disturbance's  to  com- 
merce annoy  all  Sovereigns,  and  specially 
annoy  l^e  Emperor  of  the  French,  who  is 
sensitive  about  the  funds,  anxious  about  the 
finances,  and  heartily  inclined  to  make  his 
people  rich.  Already  the  negotiations  have 
stopped  the  German  emigration  to  Paris 
and  much  of  the  German  trade  with  France, 
incidents  the  Emperor  does  not  desire  for 
an  Exhibition  year.  The  fleet,  too,  is  being 
put  in  order,  and  the  Chassei)ot  rifles  are 
being  pushed  forward  in  almo^»t  every  coun- 
try m  Europe  and  in  the  United  States. 
The  balance  of  probabilities  from  the  Em- 
peror's a<tions  therefore  is  that  he  contem- 
plates war,  and  war  so  soon  that  it  is  not 
worth  while  for  the  sake  of  commerce,  of  the 
Exhibition,  and  of  Paris,  formally  to  deny 
the  intention. 

There  remain  the  broad  general  reasons 
for  and  against  going  to  war,  and  of  these 
the  strongest  are  and  must  remain  doubtful. 
Do  the  Marshals  of  France,  more  especially 
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Marshals  Nicl  and  Macmabon,  think  the 
Army  prepared  for  a  groat  war  ?  If  they  do 
not,  war  is  pretty  certain  to  be  postponed, 
but  it  is  excessively  improbable  that  any 
one  except  the  Emperor  and  one  or  two 
men  in  their  own  close  confidence  know 
their  real  opinion.  Paris  thinks  it  does,  and 


tion  to  Holland,  but  only  of  the  insolence  of 
Prussia  in  garrisoning  a  fortress  which  does 
not  belong  to  her,  and  which  menscei 
France.  It  is  the  point  of  honour  on  which 
Frenchmen  are  now  insisting,  and  when  t 
Frenchman,  growing  grave  and  white,  talks 
seriously  of  the  point  of  honour,  he  is  utoaHy 


the  Bourse  thinks  it  does,  and  many  news-  very  near  action.     Our  own  belief  is,  ttet 
paper  correspondents  think  they   do,  but  j  the  French  Army,  and  great  masses  of  tbe 
French  Marshals  and  their  Stafis  are  not !  French*  people,  have  made  up  their  mindi 
given  greatly  to  chatter  about  the  highest  ■  that  their  honour  is  concerned  in  the  Pmt- 
military  secrets,  and  the  Emperor  has  a  fac- 1  sian  evacuation  of  Luxemburg ;  that  not  to 
ulty   for  silence.       Nobody   really   knows  insist  on  this,  and  yet  give  up  the  prorince, 
this  point,  and  the  only  hint  by  which  for^ ;  is  to  yield  to  a  distinct  menace,  which  they 
eifiners  may  guide  their  judgment  is  this.  \  do  not  think  it  honourable  to  do.     If  thiC 
If  the  Emperor  cannot  go  to  war,  it  is  his  view  is  correct,  questions  about  the  nnmber 
interest,  by  saying  that  he  will  not,  to  make  |  of  rifles  in  hana  will  have  about  as  moA 
commercial  France  a  present  of  many  mil- 1  weight  as  the  question  of  his  skill  with  the 
lions,  and  he  does  not  do  that,  shows  no  in-  j  sabre  would  have  on  a  French  gentlflmu 
tcntion  of  doing  that.     Then  are  the  people !  who'  had  been  struck, 
of  France,  and  by  people  wo  mean  all  who  j     We  see  but  two  distinctly  conserrative 
vote  under  a  universal  suffrage,  inclined  for ;  elements  in  the  situation  —  the  desperate 
war  ?  On  this  point,  a^ain,  probably  no  one  magnitude  of  the  stake  for  which  the  £m- 
butthe  Emperor  and  IVL  de  Lavalette  know ,  peror  must  play,  and  his  own  growing  irres* 
the  precise  truth.     All  reporters  decide  ac-  olution   on  great  questions.  Apart  altogct^ 
cording  to  the  class  among  which  they  hap-  -  er  from  changes  of  frontier,  of  possible  teni- 
pen  to  live,  the  papers  are  not  good  guides,  I  torial  losses  by  treaty  after  war,  all  of  which 
being  either  official  or  influenced  by  Paris- :  would  fall  on  France,  as  well  as  her  Sove^ 
ian  opinion  alone,  and  the   masses  have  no  j  eign.  Napoleon  if  he  goes  to  war  must,  bf 
means  of  expressing  their  thoughts.     But  it.  the  conditions  of  his  position,  stake  fait 
is    notable  that  the  freer  a  paper  is,  or  a  ;  throne.     The  Empire  would  not  sanrive  ds- 
membcr,  or  a  person,  the  more  bitter  it  is '  feat  by  Germany  six  days.    The  £mperor 
against  Prussia.     M.  Eniile  de  Oirardin  is  is  not,   like    his  uncle,   necessartl/     Con- 


at  present  among  journalists  the  freest,  and 
La  Liberie  openly  says  the  alternatives  are 
the  evacuation  of  Luxemburg  as  an  amende 
to  France  or  war.  M.  OllivuT  is  a  Liberal 
who  supports  the  Empire,  and  is  therefore 
for  the  hour  a  Free  Lance,  and  he  declares 
that  France  is  humiliated  by  Prussia.     The 


mander-in-Chiefof  the  Army  of  Defence,  and 
would  either  be  compelled  to  give  place  to 
the  man  who  was,  or  by  appealing  to  the 
representatives  of  the  people  for  aid  and 
counsel,  to  terminate  his  own  regime.  Franee 
will  not  lose  rank  and  liberty  too,  of  that  we 
mav  be  sure.    The  Emperor  woald  hn% 


workmen  are  the  freest  men  in  Pfris,  and  1  feared  this  tremendous  risk  at  any  time,  did 
they  have  attacked  the  Prussians  in  the  <  fear  it  in  the  Mexican  affair,  imd  now  all  ae- 
Exhibition  for  crowning  their  King's  statue  counts  represent  his  irresolution  as  iueieli 
with  laurel.  Reasoning  from  these  slight  ing.  He  intervenes  less  and  less  in  bonoMS, 
but  continually  recurring  indications,  from  transfers  his  power  more  and  more  to  li- 
the known  jealousy  of  the  French  for  their  llouher,  allows  his  will  to  be  turned  hj  hii 
position  in  Europe,  and  the  known  soreness  Cabinet  much  more  frequently  than  of  oU. 
of  the  Army  at  tne  unavoidable  humiliation  |  He  may  in  tho  end  prefer  to  meet  tbe  series 
involved  in  the  retreat  from  Mexico,  it  is  of  minor  ^fficulties  to  which  retreat  would 
reasonable  to  believe  that  the  balance  of 
opinion  in  Fraiure  is  in  favour  of  war.  It  is 
the  more  reasonable,  from  the  sudden  and 
very  remarkable  change  in  the  morle  of  des- 
cribing the  probable  cause  of  war.  Nobody 
talkp  of  the  value  of  Luxemburg,  or  its  rela- 


expose  him,  rather  than  risk  fbr  a  final 
umph,  which  would  seat  his  dynas^  ibr  a 
century,  its  final  overthrow,  and  this  is,  wa 
honestly  believe,  the  strongest  obstacle  le- 
maiuing  in  the  way  of  war. 


FRANCE    AND    GERMANY. 


From  tho  Saturday  Review,  13th  April. 
FRANCE  AND  G£R>IANY. 

The  PVeoch  negotiation  for  the  purchase 
of  Luxemburg  was  a  grave  mistake.  Dy- 
nastically  the  province  had  no  sovereign, 
except  an  alien  Grand  Duke,  who  was 
willin<;  to  sell  for  a  reasonable  sum  rishts 
which  were  not  unlikely  to  be  confiscated 
without  compensation.  The  Dutch  subjects 
of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  except  that 
they  probably  regarded  the  Grerman  domin- 
ion of  the  House  of  Orange  as  English- 
men formerly  rei^arded  Hanover.  The  gol- 
den link  of  a  Crown  uniting  two  recipro- 
cally independent  States  generally  involves 
an  inconvenient  strain  on  the  more  power- 
•  ftil  and  independent  Grovemment.  In  the 
ei|i^hteenth  century  England  was  always  en- 
gaged in  wars  on  behalf  of  Hanover,  and 
the  Dutch  probably  feared  that  the  connex- 
ion with  Luxemburg  might  at  some  time 
involve  a  quarrel  with  Prussia,  or  with 
France.  It  was  not  quite  certain  that  the 
province  would  break  off*  at  the  proper  line 
of  severance,  for  within  recent  experience 
Schleswig  had  come  away  from  Denmark 
with  the  purely  German  province  of  Hol- 
stein.  Untroubled  by  domestic  opposition, 
the  King  of  the  Netherlands  thought 
himself  as  free  to  sell  Luxemburg  as  if  he 
bad  been  an  Emperor  of  Russia  dealing 
with  a  frozen  territory  on  the  other  side  of 
the  globe.  The  tlifference  was  that,  in  the 
old  unguage  of  diplomacy,  there  were  souls 
in  Luxemburg,  whereas  the  souls  of  the  few 
hundre<i  Russian  settlers  on  the  North 
American  coast  are  of  little  account  At 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  as  for  many  previ- 
ous generations,  it  was  customary  to  award 
thousands  or  millions  of  souls  to  princes 
who  were  supposed  to  have  established  a 
title  to  compensation  ;  but  modern  opinion 
disapproves  of  the  diplomatic  trade  m  hu- 
man beings,  and  the  Luxemburg  souls  hap- 
pened to  be  Germans,  as  well  as  inhabitants 
of  the  Grand  I>uchy.  On  the  dissolution 
of  the  Confederation  they  were  lefl  outside 
of  all  political  organizations  in  an  obviously 
provisional  condition.  Count  Bismark 
bad  the  le.<«  reason  for  preferring  an  imme- 
diate claim  to  the  Grand  Duchy,  b  'cause  a 
Prussian  garrison  held  the  fortress,  which 
ig  aIm  the  capital.  It  was  thought  expedi- 
ent not  to  notice  the  hostile  measures  of 
the  Grand  Duke,  as  they  had  not  been 
followed  by  military  preparations.  Sooner 
or  later,  Luxemburg,  if  it  was  not  absorbed 
by  a  foreign  }*ower,  was  nearly  certain  to 
form  a  part  of  the  inheritance  of  the  old 
Confederation. 
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The  Emperor  Napoleon,  bent  on  sat- 
isfying his  countrymen  that  the  union  of 
Germany  was  compatible  with  the  aggrand- 
izement of  France,  cast  his  eye  on  the  half- 
vacant  territory  of  Luxemburg,  without 
reflecting  that  the  fortress  was  occupied. 
As  M.  de  Moustier  has  lately  informed 
the  Legislative  Body,  the  acquisition  was 
to  be  effected  in  the  most  peaceable  and 
regular  rnannor.  It  was  intended  to  pro- 
cure the  consent  of  the  Grand  Duke,  to 
consult  the  parties  to  the  Treaty  of  1839, 
and,  finally,  to  procure  a  vote  of  annexation 
\w  universal  suff^raj^e.  The  King  of  the 
Netherlands  willingly  named  his  price, 
and  England  and  other  Powers  declared 
that  the  treaty  which  secured  the  federal 
privileges  of  the  province  bad  been  practi- 
cally abrogated  by  the  dissolution  of  the 
Grerman  Confederacy,  and  that  the  Grand 
Duke  could  not  be  compelled  to  assert  his 
dynastic  riffhts.  Universal  suffrage,  as  prac- 
tised by  France,  strongly  resembles  the 
Wharnclifpe  meetings  which  are  called  to 
sanction  Railway  Bills  after  they  have  passed 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  shareholders 
can  withdraw  the  Bill  if  they  think  fit,  but 
they  feel  that  they  are  in  the  hantls  of  the 
Directors,  and  that  it  will  probably  be  un- 
wise to  reverse  a  deliberate  decision.  If 
there  had  been  no  Prussia  to  consult,  the 
Luxemburgers  would  not  have  ventured  to 
offend  a  Government  which  had  bouzht 
them  before  it  asked  their  consent  to  the 
sale.  A  clever  French  prefect  would  have 
soon  contrived  to  secure  an  overwhelming 
majority  to  approve  of  an  accomplished 
fact.  At  present,  however,  it  seems  doubt- 
ful whether  Luxemburg  will  ever  be  re- 
quired to  hold  its  Whakncliffe  meet- 
ing. 

Every 'rational  Frenchman  would  allow 
that  Luxemburg  is  in  itself  not  worth  a  sin- 
gle day  of  war.  It  was  one  of  the  early 
conquests  of  the  Republic,  and  with  many 
other  acquisitions  it  was  reclaimed  from 
Franc  in  1815.  Almost  any  border  dis- 
trict would  be  enually  useful  in  rounding 
the  frontier,  and  the  national  honour 
was  in  no  degree  concerned  in  the  quarrel 
before  the  interference  of  Prussia  with  the 
proposed  purchase.  But  the  interruption 
which  has  occurred  has  converted  a  trivial 
arrangement  into  a  question  of  etiquette  or 
of  temper.  French  {)oIiticians  declare  that, 
although  France  is  not  called  upon  to  re- 
quire additions  to  her  territory,  she  can 
tolerate  no  interference  with  her  reasonable 
demands.  It  can  only  be  said  in  answer, 
that  it  is  better  to  retract  a  blunder  than  to 
persist  in  maintaining   it   by   force.     The 
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Emperor  Napolkon,    who    may    almost  |  when  it  was  attacked  by  a  fbreijrn  enemy, 
claim  to  have   invented   the   doctrine    of  The  minor  princes  who  were  once  the  tools 


nationality,  ought  to  have  remembered  that 
tlie  Luxi'Uiburgers  share  the  di'scent  and 
lan^ruage  of  tneir  powerful  neighbours. 
Before  the  war  of  18G6  Luxemburg  was  a 
Federal  fortress  with  a  PruSvsian  garrison,  ! 


of  French  ambition  know  that  their  thrones 
would  be  instantly  forfeited  if  they  refused 
to  join  in  the  8tru;;gle  asaiDst  an  invader; 
and  Austria  herself  would  probably  forfeit 
her  German  provinces  by  an  alliance  with 


and  no  French  interest  is  compromised  by  ^  France  in  the  present  quarrel.  It  is  a  dis- 
the  continuance  of  the  former  arrangtanent.  j  credit  to  civilization  that  war  shoiild  still 
The  Germans,  even  in  their  divided  state,  be  possible  on  an  arbitrary  pique  or  point 
were  never  thorouirhly  reconciled  to  tiie  I  of  honour  ;  but  in  the  present  instance  the 
loss  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  although  both  |  French  Government  has  created  the  difficulty 

for  itself,  while  Prussia  has  only  objected  to 
a  measure  which  necessarily  seemed  an  af- 
front to  Germany 

If  the  pending  quarrel  were  to  be  deci- 
ded by  war,  the  inconvenience   to    neutral 


provinces  have  been  united  to  France  fur 
a  centurv  and  a  half  Since  the  fall  of 
the  first  ^French  Empire,  not  a  German  vil- 
lage has  been  alienated,  and  the  i)oliey  of 
the   present   Government  of   Prussia    has 

been  ace*  ^KmI  by  the  entire  nation  because  '.  States  would  be  measured  by  the  interrup- 
the  creation  of  a  great  Genuan  monarchy    tion  of  commerce  ;  but  a  contest  between 
furnished  a  security  against  future  spolia-    two  Powers  of  the  first  oi*der  has  always 
tion.     It  seemed   tolerable   to    allow     the 
King  of  the  Netherlands  to  retain  the 
Grand  Duchy  for  a  time ;  but  the  projected 


tendency  to  spread.     France  will  not  con- 
quer Germany,  nor  will  Germany  dismem* 
ber  France ;  but  the  independence  of  Uol- 
annexationof  a  German  province  to  France  i  land  or  of  Belgium  mii^ht  be  sacrificed  in 
was   at  once    regarded    as    a    challenge,  i  the  (zigantie  conflict.     The  delicate  and  un- 
"When  the  subject  was  first  mentioned   in    developed  liberties  of  Germany   would   be 


the  North  German  ParliHni«'nt,  Count  Ihs- 
MAKK  prudently  used  ambiguous  language  ; 


temporarily  crushed  by   the  necessities  of 
war,  and  it  is  not  the  interest  of  France  to 


but   it  was  fully  understood  that  he  sane-  ;  injure  a  rival  Power  by   converting  a  par- 
tioned  the  protests  against  the  alienation  of;  ti<dly  constitutional  Government  into  a  miti- 
Luxemburg,  and  he  is  believed    to    have  i  tary  monarchy.     The  consequences  which 
added  largely  to  the  garrison  of  the  fort- I  might  result  from  a  great  European   war 
re^s.     If  there  is  a  sacrifice  oi  Frtrnch  pride    are  too  complicated   and  uncertain  to   be 
in  the  withdrawal  of  an  injudicious  claim,  [  distinctly  forc^seen.     It  is  enough  to  know 
the  completion  of  the  bargtin  would  have    that  the  belligerents  could  by  no  possibility 
involved  an  unprovoked  slight  to  Prussia,  j  do  good  to  themselves  or  to  uthern,  except 
If  war  should  unhappily  ensue,  the    Em-  |  in  the  accelerated  consolidation  of  German 
])eror  Napoleox  and  the   Fren<'h    people    unity.     The   incipient   panic   in  the    Ex- 
will  probably  be  acting  again<t  their  inch-    changes  of  London   and    Paris   represents 
nation,  as   w<'ll   as   against   their   interest.  :  the  effect  of  even  a  threatened  quarrel  on 
It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  either  the    peaceful  industry.    Tlic  Governments  which 
dynasty  or  the  nation  can  profit,  by  an  un-  '  are  most  immediately  concerned   must   by 
necessary  vrar  with  aneijual  Power.     There    anxious  to  avoid  a  collision  ;  and  it  is  easier 
is  perhaps  some  security  for  peace  in   tlie    tor   France   to   withdraw   an   unnecessary 
])ractical  ditliculty  which  nin>t  atti*nd  the    claim  tiian  for  Prussia  to  evacuate  the  fatir- 
opening    of    a     campaign.      The     Grand    ress  of  Luxemburg,   or  to    abdicate    the 
Duchy  is,  tor  military  purposes  fully  occu-    ciiampionship  of    Germany.     It'   attempts 
j)ied  by  the  i*russian   army  ;  nor  is  it  de-    are  made  to  settle  the  dispute  by  diplomat- 
sirable   to   conunence   oll'mMve   operations    ic   arranizements,   friendly     States     might 
by  the  siege  of  a  great  foi tress.     It  would    easily  raise  convenient   diflieultlcB   by   a^ 
be  im]i(\'<-ii.'Ie  to  take  LuxendMir^  without    dining  to  approve  the  cession  of  Luxem-' 
a   piU'hed   battle   against   an   enemy    who    burg.     If  the  King  of  Holland  is  proprie- 
wouhl  enjoy  every  a<lvaiitai!e  of  position,    tor  of  the  territory,  he  is  al>o  trustee  for  Eu- 
A  French  army  is  always  formidable,  and    rope,  and    the    parties   to   the  con\v:yance 
often   victorious,  but  the   chances   of  war    may  plausibly  insi?t  on  the  perfonn.inc8  of 
would,   in    the    first   collision,    be   scarcely    all    att^Midant   conditions    and     duties.     If 
equal.     ^I.  TiiiKKs  him-elf  niii^t   couipre-    France  is  bent  on  war,  remonstrance  woald 
hend  tlie  impriulence  of  taking  i>sue   with    be  nsv  less,   but   it   would    be   expedient   to 
(iermany  o.i   the  question  of  the  national    en cour:iiie  a  meditated  retreat  by  building 
intej^rity;  for  «»ood  or  bad  fortune   would    a  golden  bridge, 
equally   tend   to    cement    (ierman    unity , 
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From  Tho  Economist,  13  April. 
THE  SITUATION  IN  EUROPE. 

"Without  wishing  to  criticise  the  wise 
cheerfulness  which  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  told  us  last  week  that  he  thinks 
it  wise  to  cherish  concerning  the  attitude 
of  foreign  affairs,  we  cannot  avoid  express- 
ing our  own  opinion  that  there  is  at  all 
events  plenty  of  reason  for  grave  anxiety 
in  the  situation  of  Europe.  Whenever 
men  of  the  world  hear  of  a  shrewd  attorney 
buying  up  the  little  debts  and  obligations 
due  to  any  one  of  his  acquaintances,  they 
usually  infer — and  generally,  we  think, 
with  justice  —  that  that  attorney  is  intend- 
ing to  press  for  a  discharge  in  full  of  those 
liabilities,  and  that  he  supposes  that  he  has 
a  bettfr  chance  than  his  acquaintance  of 
obtaining  a  satisfactory  discharge  of  those 
liabilities.  And  when,  in  like  manner,  we 
hear  of  a  slirewd  emperor  buying  up  the 
little  political  debts  due  from  a  great  pow- 
er to  a  small  one,  we  may  usually  infer 
that  that  emperor  is  intendinjr  to  press  for 
a  discharge  in  fud  of  the  liabilities  incurred 
by  tlie  great  power  to  the  small,  and  tliinks 
that  he  shall,  probably,  succeed  better  in 
compelling  that  discharge  in  full  than  his 
weater  acquaintance  who  has  transferred, 
•  or  wishes  to  transfer,  the  right.  Now  this 
is,  as  we  understand  it,  precisely  the  pres- 
ent situation  between  France,  Holland,  and 
Prussia.  The  King  of  Holland  obtained, 
by  the  treaty  of  1839,  one  third  of  the  old 
Duchy  of  Luxembourg,  including  the  impor- 
tant fortress  of  that  name  —  the  other 
two-thirds,  Belgian- Luxembourg  that  is, 
having  been,  at  the  same  time,  incorpor- 
ated in  Belgium.  But  Prussia  had,  and 
still  assumes  to  have,  the  right  to  garrison 
Luxemlwurg,  and  the  right  to  demand  the 
evacuation  of  Luxembourg  by  Prussia  is 
the  real  oblisation  which  Holland  is  now 
willing  to  transfer  to  France,  and  which 
France  is  anxious  to  enforce.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  Holland  has  been  encourag*'d  by 
France  to  transfer  to  her,  for  a  consider- 
ation, all  her  sovereign  rights  to  the  fortress 
and  territory  which  belonged  to  her,  and 
which  is  now  garrisoned  by  Prussia,  and 
also  certain  that  the  cession  of  Luxembourg 
has  at  least  been  ollercil  by  Holland  to 
France,  and  not  rejecte<l  by  the  Emp-ror. 
In  the  important  conversation  between 
Count  Bismarck  and  Herr  von  Benni^'sen, 
which  took  place  on  Monday  week  in  the 
German  Parliament,  Count  Bismarck  ad- 
mitted as  much  as  this,  —  that  "•  a  few  days 
ago,  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  orally 


inquired  of  the  Prussian  envoy  at  the 
Hague  whether  he  was  in  a  position  to  tell 
him  what  the  Prussian  Government  would 
think  of  his  parting  with  the  sovereign 
rights  he  owned  as  Grand  Duke  of  Luxem- 
bourg," and  further,  that  after  this  question 
had  been  answered,  "  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment charged  their  representative  at  this 
capital  (Berlin)  to  offer  us  their  good  offi- 
ces in  the  event  of  our  needing  them  in 
those  n^otiations  with  France,  which  they 
thought  would  be  shortly  opened."  Of 
course  it  may  be  true,  as  it  is  now  stated, 
that  those  negotiations  have  been  suspend- 
ed, as  a  consequence  of  that  conversation  in 
the  German  Parliament.  But  whether  the  ne- 
gotiation is  cut  short  or  not,  the  same  lesson 
is  to  be  read  from  the  obvious  eagerness  of 
France  to  buy  up  a  weak  power's  political 
claims  on  Prussia.  It  is  clear  that  France 
wishes  to  get  these  political  claims  on 
Prussia.  She  might  not  enforce  them  at 
once  :  she  may  even  be  unwilling  to  accept 
them  just  yet,  because  she  may  think  it  pre- 
mature to  enforce  them.  But  anyhow, 
France  is  avowedly  inclined  to  pounce  up- 
on such  claims.  She  could  not  have  felt 
disposed  to  do  so  without  a  distinct  inten- 
tion of  pressing  for  payment.  And  that 
distinct  intention  of  pressing  for  payment 
must  have,  meant  either  war  with  Prussia, 
or,  —  perhaps  more  formidable  still,  —  a 
*'  transaction  "  with  Prussia,  of  which  the 
object  would  be  to  satisy  both  parties.  And 
we  fancy  that  of  this  last  possibility,  there 
is  some  trace  in  Count  Bismarck's  lan- 
guage. It  was  obvious  not  only  that  he 
was  very  anxious,  while  stimulating  the 
national  pride  of  Germany,  to  say  nothing  in 
any  way  disagreeable  to  the  pride  of  France, 
but  that  there  was  even  a  doubt  linger- 
ing in  his  mind,  not  certainly  as  to  the  ces- 
sion of  Luxembourg,  but  as  to  the  proper 
ohject  of  retribution  in  case  that  cession 
should  be  attempted.  The  King  of  Hol- 
land, he  said,  in  a  very  marked  manner, 
would  be  left  to  tho  responsibility  of  his 
own  acts.  Was  there  not  here  a  sort  of 
hint  as  to  a  possible  door  out  of  the  difficul- 
ty V  We  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  Em- 
])eror  of  the  French  will  never  rush  into  a 
'  European  war  for  so  small  a  corner  of  ter- 
j  ritory  as  th«  Dutch  portion  of  Luxem- 
■  bourg.  All  the  teaching  of  our  recent  his- 
tory shows  that  wars  are  now  waged  for 
great  objects,  and  no  man  would  feel  more 
keenly  than  the  Emperor  that  a  great  risk 
and  a  great  war  for  so  small  an  object  as 
the  possession  of  one  fortress,  and  the  an- 
nexation of  a  territory  containing  much 
fewer  than  the  population   of  Marseilles, 
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would  be  an  act  of  folly.  We  may  be  sure  !  which  would  be  popular  enough  in  France 
that  if  the  Emperor  intends  moving  for  j  to  render  a  great  war  worth  the  while  of 
Luxembourg,  the  move  is  only  the  first  the  dynasty.  In  case  such  a  war  is  really 
move  of  a  mudi  larger  game,  and  we  should  imminent,  —  and  that,  or  something  on  that 
be  disposed  to  think  that,  if  lie  really  means  ,  scale,  is  what  we  really  have  to  fear,  — the 
war  at  all,  he  means  a  war  in  which  he  !  complication  for  England  would  be  Tcry 
hopes  to  gain  Belgium.  And  to  gain  BeU  .  great  and  unpleasant.  Our  most  cautious 
gium,  he  must  eitht*r  fight  a  very  form-  statesmen  admit  that  we  are  deeply  pledged 
idable  European  alliance,  —  even  Lord  :  to  defend  Belgium  from  such  an  invasion  of 
Stanley  has  said  that  our  engacrements  to  i  her  iu'Iependence ;  and  we  are  now  ap- 
defend  Belgium  are  explicit  and  not  to  be  !  parently  on  the  very  verge  of  a  war  with 
evaded,  —  or  he  must  iletach  Prussia  by  {  Spain,  should  Spain  be  foolish  enough  to 
some  sort  of  territorial  bribe,  of  which  none  resist  Lord  Stanley's  obviously  jnst  de- 
is  so  easy  as  giving  up  Holland  to  her  will. '  mands.  If  the  threatening  aspect  of  affaire 
We  do  not  suppose  that  when  the  Emperor  '  in  Europe  continues,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
made  a  step  towards  buying  up  the  claims  that  it  would  be  a  very  great  encourage- 
of  Holland  on  Prussia,  he  had  already  de-  ment  to  Spain  to  risu^t  our  demands.  A 
termined  on  this  dangerous  policy.  The  trumpery  war  with  Spain,  just  on  the  eve 
Emperor^s  mind  is  essentially  tentative,  of  a  great  struggle,  which  our  engagements 
and  he  would  reflect  long  on  any  very  —  foolish  engagements,  we  think  —  pre- 
great  scheme  before  he  took  the  last  and  vent  us  from  escaping  with  honour,  would 
irretrievable  step.  It  seems  that  he  is  even  be  so  obviously  undesirable,  that  Spain  is 
now  pausing,  as  he  always  pauses  at  inter-  ,  very  likely  to  take  her  tone  from  her  esti- 
vals,  in  the  policy  he  had  half  adopted.  He  I  mate  of  the  chance  of  some  other  and 
may  still  abandon  it,  as  all  who  heartily  more  heavy  draught  upon  our  strength, 
desire  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  Europe  We  do  not  write  thus  in  an  alarmist 
would  pray  that  he  may.  But  there  is  no  spirit.  The  Emperor  of  the  French,  though 
doubt  that  the  disappointment  of  the  Em- ;  bold  in  conception,  is  very  cautious  in  ez- 
perur's  plans  in  Mexico,  and  his  great  fail-  '  ecution,  and  at  present  he  has  so  far  saved 
ure  'in  the  negotiation  for  a  rectification  '  appearances  that  Franco  appears  in  a  rath- 
of  frontier  after  the  Geman  campaign  of  ■  er  passive  attitude  in  this  Luxembourg  mat- 
last  year,  have  greatly  irritated  the  national  ter,  and  is  only  discussing  the  treaty  of 
vanity  of  France  ;   and  that  a  fresh  failure, ,  1839  with  the   various  signafaries  of  that 


—  a   more    open    snub    administered    by 
Prussia,  and  acceptj^d  meekly  by  France, 

—  would  excite  real  uneasiness  in  the  Em- 


treaty  in  a  calm  and  <.*onciliatory  spirit. 
But  when  France  begins  to  discuss  the 
means  of  gaining   accessions  of  territory. 


peror  for  the  safety  of  his  dynasty.  And  even  in  a  calm  and  conciliatory  spirit,  a 
taking  all  these  things  into  consideration,  pacific  solution  depends  rather  on  the  will- 
and  the  proverbial  (caution  with  which  the  ingness  of  other  Powers  to  concede  her  con- 
Emperor  of  the  French  always  picks  his  ;  cessions  of  territory.  And  such  a  willing- 
way  to  a  new  and  perilous  move  —  moving  ness  ^certainly  does  not  at  present  exist, 
on,  hesitating,  moving  on  again,  —  there  |  We  can  scarcely  suj>pose  that  France  will 
srems  real  danger  before  us  in  this  Luxem- 1  endure  to  be  absolutely  thwarted.  The 
bourg  question.  It  may  be  quite  true,  as  '  true  anxiety  of  the  situation  is  that  France 
we  are  now  told,  that  Holland  will  not  pro-  has  lost  greatly  in  relative  strength,  — that 
ceed  without  the  consent  of  Prussia.  Butisthe  Emperor's  policy  has  twice  failed  in 
it  equally   certain   that    Prussia   may  not    the   attempt  to  retrieve  his  position,   and 

I)roceed  further  without  the  consent  of  Hoi-  j  that  he  will  be  very  anxious  now  not  to  admit 
and?     Belgium,  or  a  large  slice  of  Bel-    even  the  appearance  of  yielding  to  Germaa 
gium,  is  certainly  the  only  territorial  object  ^  dictation. 
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SALOME'S    PKAYER. 

**  Grant  that  thene  my  two  sons  may  sit,  one  on 
Thy  ri^ht  luuid,  and  the  other  on  Thy  left,  in  Thy 
kingdom." 

O  MOTHER !  fall  of  fondest  dreams, 

And  did  thy  hoi)CS  nspire 
To  where  before  the  Throne  there  gleams 

TheKjrystal  sea  of  fire? 
Did'st  see  in  vision,  left  and  right. 

Thy  two  sons  seated  there. 
With  golden  crowns,  arrayed  in  white. 

In  glory  none  might  share  ? 

Ah  !  could  thine  eyes  have  seen,  indeed, 

The  boon  that  thou  did'st  ask  ; 
How  one  dear  son  for  Christ  must  bleed. 

And  one  work  out  his  task  ! 
Not  e'en  their  Tx)rd  that  boon  might  give, 

But  by  His  Father's  rule  ; 
And  suffering  is,  for  all  that  live, 

The  saints'  appointed  school. 

He  crowns  the  victim's  brow;  but,  first. 

Must  come  the  tierce,  hot  strife ; 
The  soul  must  taste  earth's  last  and  worst. 

And  then  the  perfect  life  : 
By  weary  years,  or  sudden  pain, 

He  ends  what  He  began  ; 
And  only  thus  His  children  gain 

The  stature  of  the  man. 


Ye  mothers,  who  for  children  seek 

Great  heritage  of  fame ;  — 
God's  gifts,  a  prophet's  word  to  speak, 

A  statesman's  might  and  name. 
The  wreath  that  binds  the  conqueror's  brow. 

The  poet's  tongue  of  fire  — 
Who  thus,  if  free,  would  utter  now 

Your  deepest  heart-desire, 

How  would  ye  shrink  in  pale  dismay 

Could  ye  the  future  scan. 
And  trace  the  lonely  age  and  grey. 

The  features  worn  and  wan  ;  — 
Could  hear  the  minstrers  minor  sad. 

And  see  the  statesman  foiled,  — 
The  one  prize  never  to  be  had. 

For  which  alone  they  toiled  ! 

Ye  know  not  how  the  fire  which  bums 

In  words  from  poet's  lips, 
Ul>on  the  man's  own  spirit  turns. 

And  ends  in  dark  eclipse  : 
Ye  know  not,  when  for  those  ye  love. 

Ye  ask  the  world's  success. 
That  wealth,  power,  glory,  never  prove 

Enough  the  heart  to  bless. 

Far  better  ask  Salome's  pmyer 

For  those,  the  heirs  of  light. 
When  thy  lionl's  kingdom  comes,  to  share 

The  thrones  to  left  and  right : 


Then  with  thy  Father's  perfect  will 

Be  ready  to  comply, 
Snre  that  Ilis  Love  wUl  lead  them  still 

In  wanderings  far  or  nigh. 

Bnt,  best  of  all,  seek  only  this, 

The  power  for  service  true, 
To  find  in  (rood  their  perfect  bliss. 

One  light  in  varving  hue : 
They  please  Him  best  who  make  their  choice 

To  take  the  lowest  pUce; 
And  in  His  presence  they  rejoice, 

True  heirs  of  God's  great  grace. 

—  Ckrittian  SoeieUf, 


IN    THE    DEEP. 

When  golden  joys  are  few  and  brief. 

And  life  is  in  the  fading  leaf, 

The  heart  grows  cold  with  silent  grief. 

The  world  moves  on  with  heavy  wheels^ 
And  ev'ry  step  some  ill  reveals, 
The  eye  beholds,  the  spirit  feels. 

When  sinks  the  sun  in  yonder  sky, 
Shntteth  the  flow'r  its  weary  eye. 
And  waits  the  dawn  submissively. 

Not  with  snch  resignation  meek 
Do  I  now  act,  bnt  foolish,  weak. 
Cherish  the  tlionghts  I  dare  not  speak. 

Man !  with  an  idol  great  or  small, 

Thy  honey  changes  into  gall. 

For  Dagon  from  his  height  shall  fall  I 

I  lock'd  an  imago  in  mv  soul. 
And  felt  a  tide  of  worsliip  roll, 
Which  leapt  beyond  the  cliff,  oootrol. 

But  it  was  fashion'd  from  the  clay. 
And  though  'twas  with  me  vesteraaj, 
It  hath  retum'd  to  dust  to-c[ay  ! 

0  Grief!  thou  pale  and  haggard-eyed, 
Who  sittest  closely  by  my  side, 
Thou,  thou  art  mine,  and  none  beside ! 

Yet  move  thy  shadow  from  the  wall ! 
Whv  bhould'l  drink  thy  proffer'd  fgaSVi 
Is  there  no  God  above  ns  all  ? 

Will  He  not  list  the  suppliant's  pray'r? 
Will  He  not  take  the  stmg  from  care  ? 
Will  He  not  lift  me  from  despair  ? 


{._ 
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From  the  EdlBburgh  Keriew. 

Mimoiire$  du  ComU  Beugnot,  Ancien  Minis- 
tre  (1 783  — 1815).  Public  par  le  Comte 
Albert  Beugnot,  sod  petit-fils.  Deux 
tomes.     Paris:  1866. 

The  reminiscences  of  a  man  of  spirit  and 
intelli^nce,  who  had  seen  the  condition  of 
French  society  before  the  Revolution  of 
1 789  —  who  shared  and  survived  the  dan- 
gers of  1793  —  who  took  an  active  part  in 
uie  Imperial  administration  under  JNapole- 
on  —  and  a  still  more  active  part  in  the  res- 
toration of  the  Bourbons  and  the  establish- 
ment of  constitutional  monarchy  in  France, 
are  amongst  the  most  instructive  and  enter- 
taining memorials  of  modem  history.  We 
opened  these  >olumes  with  hi^^h  expecta- 
tionS)  which  have  not  been  disappomted. 
They  are  really  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
literature  of  the  French  Revolution ;  and 
tbev  supply  many  of  those  happy  touches 
and  characteristic  incidents  which  serve  to 
complete  the  picture  of  that  extraordinarv 
period.  Portions  of  these  memoirs  had  al- 
ready appeared  in  the  *  Revue  Francaise  * 
of  1838,  and  the  *  Revue  Contemporaine ' 
of  1852 ;  indeed  the  additions  now  made  to 
these  fragments  are  not  large,  and  it  ap- 
pears that  the  remainder  of  M.  Beugnot's 
autobiographical  papers,  to  which  allusion 
ifl  frequently  made  by  himself,  are  no  long- 
er in  existence.  The  memoirs  therefore  re- 
tain their  fragmentary  character,  and,  for 
once,  we  are  assured  that  we  possess  them 
in  their  true  form.  This  can  so  rarely  be 
aaid  of  the  French  memoirs  of  the  day,  that 
we  must  express  our  gratitude  to  the  Bcug- 
not  family  that  they  have  not  allowed  any 
hired  hand  to  *  make  up '  or  mutilate  their 
literary  inheritance.  They  have  published 
whatever  had  come  down  to  them,  without 
anv  attempt  to  supply  gaps  or  invent  tran- 
sitions. These  volumes  appear  under  the 
sanction  of  the  hi^^hly  respectable  name  of 
the  author's  grandson  ;  and  although  the 
highly  epigrammatic  and  dramatic  style  in 
which  they  are  written  might  awaken  some 
sospicions,  yet  we  believe  in  their  authen- 
ticity and  credibility.  ♦ 

• 

•A  recent  example  of  this  mont  reprehensible 
praetioe  of  (lro2>f«iiig  up  memoirs  has  come  under  our 
notice,  which  i<«  ko  extraordinary  tliut  wi*  feel  bound 
to  comment  uiM)n  it.  A  volume  appeared  not  lonj^ 
•CO  in  PariM,  entitled  ^  Anne- Pauh- Doininiqut  de 
yoaUles,  M'tn/ui^e  <ie  Afimtaffit,*  uurportiuff  to  be 
•B  authentic  memoir  of  that  amiable  woman,  tlie 
fourth  dau|<^liter  <>l  the  Ihic  d'Ayen,  and  •  sister  of 
Madame  de  Lafarrttc  Nothing  could  l)e  more  in- 
teresting and  nflectinff  tlian  this  narratire  of  her 
blameless  and  heroicalllfe.  It  was  ori|;inally  print- 
ed as  a  *  rectieil  de  souvenirs  qui  n'vtait  p<ilnt  det- 
tlait  an  pablio,'  by  the  chlloren  of  Madame  de 


Memoirs  may  be  divided  into  two  great 
classes  —  those  which  are  really  contempo- 
rary, with  all  the  fluctuations  and  contra- 
dictions of  current  opinion,  and  those  which 
are  recast  afterwards  when  the  events  to 
which  thev  relate  are  terminated.  A  writ- 
er with  the  graphic  powers  of  a  Saint-Si- 
mon may  by  the  latter  process,  leave  to 
posterity  a  more  complete  picture  of  a 
great  reign,  or  may,  witn  the  sedate  wisdom 
of  Count  Mollieu  in  his  invaluable  records 
of  the  First  Empire,  raise  his  personal  rem-  * 
iniscences  to  the  dignity  of  history.  But  in 
point  of  vivacity  and  reality  nothing  can 
make  up  for  the  freshness  of  a  recent  im- 
pression. We  feel  in  the  present  tense, 
though  we  reflect  in  the  pneter-perfect. 
And  the  nearer  a  writer  can  bring  us  to 
the  scenes  he  is  describing,  the  more  com- 
pletely does  he  master  our  sympathy  and 
our  interest. 

M.  Beugnot  was  bom  in  1 761  at  Bar-sm> 
Aube,  where  his  family  belonged  to  the  fu>- 
hlesse  de  robe  of  the  province,  and  he  him- 
self was  brought  up  to  fill  a  legal  office  be- 
fore the  Revolution.  He  gives  us  no  details, 
however,  as  to  his  early  life,  and  the  nar- 
rative of  his  adventures  begins  with  a  rela- 
tion of  his  curious  acquaintance  with  the  no- 
torious Madame  de  Lamotte.  It  seemed 
extremely  improbable  that  anything  more 
remained  to  be  said  of  the  affair  of  the  Dia- 
mond Necklace  —  that  scandalous  intrigae 

Montagu,  and  with  the  sanction  of  the  illustrious 
House  of  Noailles.  The  facts  and  details  were  stat- 
ed to  be  taken  from  the  Journal  of  Madame  de  Mon- 
tagu herself,  or  from  her  correspondence  with  her 
fiisters.  '  On  ne  pcut  avoir,'  say  the  editorn,  *  d'elt- 
ments  plus  certains  et  plus  sinc^res  pour  raconter 
la  vie  de  quelqu'un,  et  pour  se  faire  une  id^^e  de  ce 
qui  la  compose  et  de  ce  qui  I'entoure.'  We  know 
n-om  the  best  authority  that  these  statements  are 
true,  as  far  as  the  materials  of  the  work  are  con- 
cerned ;  but  unfortunately  they  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  person  who  grossly  abused  the  confidence 
of  the  Noailles  family. 

U  would  be  incredible  if  the  ftict  had  not  been 
proved  in  iin  action  at  law  broueht  against  the  Duo 
de  NoailleM  to  recover  an  additional  payment,  that 
this  work  was  prepared  for  the  press  by  a  profligate 
hireling  named  Augunte  C'allet,  who  by  his  own 
showing  is  as  great  an  impostor  ai*  is  to  be  met  with 
in  literary  history.  Tliis  person  asserted  before  the 
Tribunal  Civil  de  la  Seine  on  the  7th  July  IHIVi,  that 
ttie  book  in  question  was  composed  and  written  by 
himgel/i  that  the  Journal  kept  by  Madame  de  Mon- 
tagu had  been  destroyed,  and  was  only  represented 
by  fragments  of  an  imiwrfect  copy,  and  that  the  au- 
thentic materials  in  existence  were  insufficient  to 
produce  more  than  a  few  pages  of  biography ;  that, 
accordingly,  M.  Callet  had  been  reduced  to  coi^ect- 
ure,  and  had  invented  many  of  the  most  strikinff 
and  aflecting  incidents  in  the  book.  Callet  failea 
in  hit  action,  for  the  (^ourt  held  that  he  had  been 
already  fufllcienily  paid  for  his  ft-aud,  and  that  his 
object  was  to  extort  money  to  which  he  had  no 
legal  claim,  by  making  it  known.  But  this  circum- 
itance  has  materially  shaken  tlie  confidence  wtth 
which  tlie  book  was  received,  and  we  regret  that 
these  itatementa  have  not  been  publicly  confuted  by 
the  NoaiUei  fiunily. 
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which  hoA  so  disutrom  an  effect  on  tba  for- 
tnncH  of  Harie  Antoinette.  Bat,  u  Madame 
Campan  observer,  of  all  the  enemies  of  the 
<jnecti,  thi»  Lamotte  was  destined  to  bo  the 
worst;  and  a  cabal  which  orJBinatod  in 
Tinity,  lusl,  and  avarice  —  in  which  Marie 
Antoinette  had  no  part  but  that  of  a  victim 
—  wae  nM)re  injurious  to  her  tlian  her  own 
Ktcialfdilingsorpaliticalcn-ora.  Madame  de 
Lamottc  was  probably  the  autboresa  of  the 
wholo  plot,  untesa  indited  she  was  aided  in 
it  ly  the  sinister  genius  of  Caglioalro.  Uy  a 
■trance  series  ot  aci/idcnti,  M.  Beugnot, 
himfvlf  one  of  the  most  honcat  of  men,  was 
in  the  company  of  this  tvoman  at  the  most 
critical  momonl9  of  her  life,  and  might,  on 
leas  crideoce,  have  been  thought  to  be  im- 
plicated  in  her  villany. 

It  must  have  been  about  the  year  176S, 
that  M.  Bengnot's  fatbfr,  (;oing  bis  rounds  to 
levy  the  lailte  in  the  country  near  Uar-enr- 
Aube,  was  entreated  by  the  cure  of  the  par- 
iah rf  Fontete  to  riflieve  three  children  who 
were  starving  in  a  wretched  hovel  by  the 
roadude.  These  children,  a  boy  and  two 
girls,  were  the  la.'>t  descendants  of  an  iWejxi- 
timato  branch  of  the  Hnuso  of  Valols, 
tfarongh  a  Baron  dp  St.  Komi  wlio  was  a 
natural  son  of  King  Henry  II.  Their  father, 
in  spite  of  his  high  lineacp,  was  no  better 
than  a  tramp,  who  lived  by  poaching  and 
robbing  orchards.  But  his  pedigree  was  in- 
contestable and  had  been  accentwl  by  Ch6- 
rin,  the  court  genealogist  of  Louis  XV. 
Moved  by  the  extreme  distress  of  these  chil- 
dren, an  effort  was  made  by  Beugnot,  the 


young  peraona  of  quality,  invited  them  to 
her  house  ;  cbey  stayed  there  a  year,  sind  the 
eldest  young  lady,  who  might  have  sat  Ibr 
the  moral  traits  of  Mr.  Thackeray's '  Bedky 
Sharp,'  began  har  operations  on  mankind  by 
makirg  herast?endencyfblt  in  the  honnof 
this  hospitnble  protectress-,  and  marrying  her 
nepbcw,M.  da  Lamolte,  who  was  thea  ler- 
vinginthegend'armerieof  the  department. 
The  happy  pair  had  nothing  to  live  on  but 
their  wits;  and  while  the  bnde  dispatched 
her  bosband  to  reclaim  the  misung  estate* 
of  the  houso  of  Valoii,  she  loat  no  time  herself 
in  repairing  to  Parts.  The  portrait  of  this 
terrible  adventuTess  is  not  HI  drawn  by  H. 
Beugnot. 

'  Mnilamc  dc  r<amotte  was  not  what  ia  caltad 
beautiful :  Eiho  wm  low  in  stature,  bat  wetl- 
formed  ;  licr  eyes  were  bloc,  fall  of  expreinoa, 
nnd  ahndrJ  by  dnrk  rounded  eyebrows.  Her 
fiico  u'ns  rather  loni:.  with  a  fcood  month  aod 
excellent  teetli ;  sad  the  peculiar  stamp  at  btr 
kind — a  bcwicrhinf;  smile.  Her  hand  wai 
trooU,  hor  foot  small  ;  her  compleiion  moarfc' 
ably  fair.  She  hud  Icanit  nothing,  bat  she  had 
plenty  of  tnlcnl  and  pcnetralion.  As  she  had 
been  conlcTiding  from  her  birth  against  the 
whole  orifcr  of  society,  she  set  its  laws  at  de- 
Hanre  and  tlioic  of  morality  as  well.  SheposiBl 


r  them  all,  i 


h  as  ben  is  a 


The  Bisliop  of  Lanpros  protected  them.  The 
King  at  last  bestowed  on  the  boy  a  pension 
of  l.tMlO  livres,  nnd  an  admission  to  the  Na- 
val School  of  Franco.  The  girls  were  put 
to  fchool  at  the  Abbey  of  Ix>iigchainp8  near 
Pari:!,  and  so  the  last  dcHX'ntlnnts  of  the 
Valois  were  brought  back  to  rivilised  life. 
The  boy,  called  the  Baron  do  Valois,  enter- 
ed the  unvy,  and  honourably  lo»t  his  life  in 
sptiun.  The  girlo  were  de»tineil  to  take  re- 
lifCioua  vows ;  but  their  vocation  was  so  !<mall, 
that  when  the  subject  was  broaclieil  tliev 
ran  anav  from  Longrhamps,  and  found  then- 
way  Ikick  with  eix.  livrcs  in  their  poi'ket  in 
I7K2  to  Bar«ur-Aubr>,  wht'n>  young  Beng- 
not  was  then  just  h'ginniug  to  make  a  figure 
in  the  world.  It  is  i-vidont  that  he  was  not 
a  little  taken  with  ihe  vlder  of  the  young 
ladies,  lo  the  great  alarm  of  hi»  father^  who 
regrettal  that  he  had  eTcr  dug  thcni  out  of 
th<'  hcivel  by  the  roadsi<k-.  A  bi'neviilenl 
lady  of  Bar-sur-AuU',  Mailamedf  t?uriuont, 
shocked  at  the  destitute  condition  of  these  i 


Irtfirblful  npertaclc  to  a 

ductive  enou(;li  to  the  common  run  ol  men  wDO 

do  not  look  at  thing's  so  closely.'    [F.  11.) 

Meanwhile  young  Beugnot  had  coma  up 
lo  Paris  for  his  legal  studiee,  and  he  soon  r«- 
ceirod  a  visit  from  this  interesting  cliaaL 
He  lookeil  up  for  her  the  old  patent  of 
Henry  II.  in  the  archives  which  bod  settlad 
these  estates  on  her  ancestor,  wrote  a  nu- 
morial  in  support  of  her  claims,  pud  a  bill 
for  ber  several  times  over  at  the  Hotal  da 
Reims,  and  prevailed  on  her  once  or  twicw 
a  week  to  dmc  with  him  at  the  Cadran  Blemt 
On  other  days  they  took  a  walk  togeUiWi 
which  generally  ended  in  a  cafe. 

'  The  lady  had  a  * ingnlar  loi-e  of  beer,  and  no 
lieer  came  amia*  to  her.  She  would  eat,  oat  of 
|iure  inadvertence,  two  or  ihree  dozen  laitlstt  ; 
snil'tht'se  inadvertcnren  were  so  frequent  thall 
could  nut  liiit  iicrceive  she  bad  dined  very  SsAt- 
ly,  if  at  all.' 

However,  this  state  of  depression  soon 
came  to  an  cn<l.  She  annonneed  one  ity 
that  Madame  dc  .Qoulainvilliers  had  obtain- 
ed for  her  the  honour  of  an  audience  of  ths 
Cardinal  de  Rohan,  and  Bengnot  lent  h« 
bis  carriage  to  go  there.  'I must  havs  It,* 
said  she,  ■  tbr  in  tU*  eoantgr  than  an  faot 
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two  wajS  to  go  bulging,  either  st  tlie  church  ererybody  ronnd  the  table  bowed  assent  When 

door  or  in  a  coach  and  pair.'    The  results  of  he  began  a  subject  ho  raised  his  voice  as  if  he 

that  Tisit  were  memorable  in   all  history,  ^e^  inspired,  and  then  droRped  into  a  tone  of 

The  Cardinal,  himself  a  profligate  and  an  gjHantry  and  ludicrous  compliment.   ThU  las^ 

jdventurer  in'his  way,  ^sTjo^lefy  ^^  ?h'af  tl^r^oTd '^^^^^^^^^^  ^ 

dued  by  the  grace  and  i^ress  of  the  fair  .^e  stars,  the  Grand  Arcanum,*^MemphL  tfi 

•npphcant.     It  is  certain  from  a  collection  hierophant,  transcendental  chemistry,    dints 

of  letters  from  him  to  the  Lamotte,  which  big  beasts  ;  of  a  city  bigger  than  Paris  in  the 

•were  luckily  destroyed  by  Beognot  after  his  interior  of  Africa,  where  he  had  numeroas  cor 


respondents  ;  of  our  ignorance  of  a  thoosaad 
things  which  he  hod  at  his  fingers'  ends ;  and  of 
the  charms  of  Madame  de  Lamotte,  whoui  be 
called  his  dove,  his  gazelle,  his  swan,  &c.  After 
supper  he  honoured  me  with  a  round  of  ques^ 
tions,  but  as  I  contented  myself  with  humbly  ex- 


arrest,  that  he  was  madly  in  love  with  her ; 

And  from  that  moment  her  progress  in  the 

path  of  yice,  guilt,  and  success  was  rapid. 

She  therefore  smilingly  informed  her  friend 

Beugnot  (still  at  the  Cadran  Bleu)  that  he 

could  no  longer  be  of  any  use  to  her.     But  pressing  my  own  ignorance,  I  was  afterVarda 

in  this  she  was  mistaken.    For  a  time,  how-  assured  by  Madame  de  Lamotte  that  he  had  corT- 

cver,  he  withdrew  from  her  society,  and  she  ceived  the   most  favourable  impression  of  my 

transferred    her    operations   to    Versailles,  person  and  my  attainments. 

where  she    succeeded  in   maki^ig  the   ac- 1  '  I  returned  home  on  foot  and  alone.    It  was 

quaintancc  of  persons  about  the  Court  who  one  of  those  nights  of  spring,  when  tlie  moon 

had  iJready  practised  on  the  Queen.  It  soon  seems  to  lend  the  softness  of  her  light  to  the 

became  evident  that  she  had  made  her  for-  promise  of  the  coming  year.    The  town  was 

tune  and  lost  her  character ;  but  with  sin-  *1".»°^  °"^  '^'^^'^T.^t"  ^'^'""l^nJj  »  in  the  Ma- 

gular  impudence  she  and  her  husband  came  "f^'  ^^'Z'^!!!fL\^^^^^         the  Wj,     r^j,. 

p     ,     .    '^                ...,.,.      ij  /•  •     J      j:  ale  to  meditate  on  the  scene  which   had  iast 

^^  ^^^Z  */r^  ^  ^^""Vlt      Zf    I  P^^«^^  ^^^^"^  '"«•    I  ^»^«"«»»*  ^«h  bitteraesi  bf 

Baj>«ur-Aube,  (who  received  them  at  first  mankind,  when  I  saw  to  what  depths  of  extrav- 

very  coldly)  with  a  splendid  equipage,  a  pro-  agance  men  sated  with  all  the  gifts  of  fortune 

fiision   of  money,   and  all   the  luxury  of  a  and  society  may  descend.    I  thought  with  coi»- 

great  lady  —  accessories  which  speedily  led  passion  of  that  wretched  Cardinal  de  Bohan, 

people  to  take  a  more  favourable  view  of  whom  Cagliostro  and  the  Lamotte  are,  I  see,. 

their  condition.  driving  to  the  abyss.    But  is  my  own  curiosity 

Madame  de  Lamotte's  house  in  Paris  in  so  venial  ?    What  have  I  to  do  in  this  gilded 

the  following  year  was  not  less  brilliant  and  ca^Y^°   ^^\^  t  """  ^  ^""Tf  *°^  '^^'''^  ^ 

agreeable ;  and  thei-e  Beugnot,  at  his  own  Z^iLw^^n^'^^^^^^^^^^ 

^^      ^        i.  /-I     1-    X                     -*!.  the  early  impressions  of  my  father's  house  and 

request,  met  Cagliostro  -a  worthy  mem-  of  my  studious  years  ;  and  condemning  my  ^. 

ber  of  such  a  company.  weakness,  I  resolved  to  separate  myself  from 

Madame  de  Lamotte  and  ber  band  without  a 
•The  great  mountebank  seemed  cut  in  the  rupture,  but  altogether/  (P.  62.) 
very  mould  of  ^fV/nor  yw/Z/rtwo-l the  Dulcamara  -n  •  ... 
of  that  day)  on  tlie  Italian  stage  —  short,  stout,  .  A  more  illustrious  victim  than  the  Car- 
olive-coloured,  with  eyes  half  out  of  his  head,  dmal  de  Rohan  was  threatened  by  these 
and  a  broad  tumcd-up  nose.  He  wore  that  day  machinations,  an<l  by  a  curious  accident 
an  iron-prey  single-breasted  coat  embroidered  Beugnot  was  again  thrown  into  Madame  de 
with  gold,  a  scariet  waistcoat  with  rich  lace,  Lamotte's  company  at  a  most  decisive  mo- 
red  breeches,  his  sword  under  the  tails  of  his  ment.  He  had  gone  to  call  one  eveninsron 
coat,  and  a  broad  hat  with  a  white  feather  --  ^  person  from  bS  own  province  whom  Ma- 
looking  very  l.kc  those  drug-Bcllers  an-l  tooth-  ^^^^  ^^  Lamotte  had  i^e  her  companion, 
drawers  who  perform  at  fairs.  But  Cagliostro  rp.  .  ]«j„  u^^  ir  «  *  Z  i  '^J^F""*""* 
raised  the  chapter  of  his  dress  by  his  hJce  ruf-  ^liat  lady  herself  was  out,  but  as  the  even- 
fles,  sparkling  rings,  and  shoe-buckles  looking  '"J?  J^^^'C  away  she  returned,  accompanied 
very  much  like  diamonds.  I  still  looked  as-  by  her  husband,  her  secretary,  and  a  re- 
kance  at  him,  hardly  knowing  what  ho  was  markablv  handsome  well-grown  girl  of  about 
like,  but  in  spite  of  myself,  the  whole  asi)ect  of  twenty-five.  They  were  all  in  the  highest 
the  man  had  something  imposing  about  it,  and  spirits,  the  unknown  beauty  as  well  as  the 
I  wanted  to  hear  him  talk.  His  languasre  was  rest;  and  as  supper  was 'served  and  the 
a  strange  niish-mash  of  Italian  and  French,  ^jn,.  ^e^t  round,  she  became  noisy.  Vil- 
with  numerous  quotanonj.,  which  he  gave  us  to  lette  (the  secretary)  said  that » it  was  not  true 

undenitand  were  Arabic,  but  which  he  did  not  ,  ^t.  J^^^u  — «-«  ii u  *         j  l  ""*  "^'^ 

translate.    He  alone  talked -he  could  touch  !  *^*<^  people  were  always  betrayed  by  them- 


on  as  many  subjects  as  he  pleaded,  as  no- 
body else  had  anything  to  say  about  them. 
Every  moment  he  look(xi  round  the  table,  and 
begged  to  know  if  he  was  understood ;  at  which 


selves;  that  evenrbody  betrayed  you  ;  and 
that' —  Here  aladame  de  Lamotte,  next 
whom  he  was  sitting,  put  ber  hand  to  his 
mouth,  and  exclaimed,  *  Hush  I    M.  Beug- 
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not  is  too  honest  a  man  to  hear  our  secrets.' 
The  conversation  thus  interrupted,  Beug- 
not  was  sent  home  in  Madame  de  Lamotte's 
carriage,  accompanied  by  the  tall  young 
lady,  whom  he  dropped  on  his  way  at  the 
Bue  de  Ci<?ry.  That  young  lady  was  Made- 
moiselle Oliva,  who  had  personated  the 
Queen  in  the  scene  when  she  gave  a  rose  to 
the  Cardinal  in  the  bosquet  de  Versailles. 
The  trick  had  been  played  that  very  even- 
ing, and  by  this  strange  accident  Beugnot 
had  supped  with  the  actors.  From  that  mo- 
ment the  mystification  of  the  Cardinal  was 
complete,  and  the  Diamond  Necklace  was 
in  the  grasp  of  the  gang. 

Strangely  enough,  after  the  extraordi- 
nary success  of  the  plot,  the  Lamottes  not 
only  did  not  leave  the  country  with  their 
plunder,  but  they  had  the  folly  and  audaci- 
ty to  return  to  Bar-sur-Aube,  where  they 
were  well  known,  to  exhibit  it.  They 
openly  displayed  enormous  wealth.    Wag- 

§ons  loaded  with  splendid  furniture  came 
own  from  Paris.  Two  complete  services 
of  plate  glittered  on  the  sideboard.  They 
even  exhibited  a  casket  of  diamonds  of 
great  value,  and  a  multitude  of  costly  arti- 
v'sles  of  jewelry.  All  this  was  set  down  to  the 
infatuation  of  the  Cardinal,  but  it  created 
distrust,  and  in  the  better  houses  of  the 
pronnce  Madame  de  Lamottc  was  in  very 
indiiTerent  repute. 

She  still  succeeded,  however,  in  pushing 
lierself  into  society,  and  on  the  17th  of 
. iiu«»ust  1 785  she  was  even  received  by  the 
Qfticdc  Penthiiivre  at  his  seat  at  Chiltauvilain, 
wiih  hono<ur8  only  paid  to  persons  of  high 
nmk.  Bougnot  was  staying  at  that  mo- 
tmei]^  at  the  Abbey  de  Clairvaux,  with  I)om 
•Boc<wrt  the  Abbot,  a  very  strani^e  succes- 
sor <if  ^t.  B«rnard ;  the  Abb6  Maury  was 
to  r>TtUih  next  day  the  annual  commemo- 
ration «f  that  great  saint  at  the  monastery. 
Dom  Rocourt  was  so  good-looking  that' 
when  l>e  was  prc^scnted  at  Versailles,  the  1 
Quee«i 'Called  out,  *  Ah  !  le  beau  moine  ! '  j 
and  he  -was  in  other  respects  a  well-ap- 
pointed gentleman,  havinjQT  400,000  francs 
•a  year,  arvd  never  travelling  without  four 
faorsef  and  an  outrider.  With  this  gay  ab- 
bot, in  his  abbey,  Madame  de  Lamotte,  on 
her  wav  .hack  from  Chuteauvilain,  came  to 
dine,  and  in  her  avowed  character  of  the 
mistress  of  a  Prince  of  the  Church,  she 
seems  to  have  thought  she  had  a  claim  to 
ficrurc  at  it;*  .ceremonies.  This  the  Abbot 
declined, -but 'ke  invited  her  to  supper;  and 
to  this  name  snpper  arrived  fresh  from  Paris 
the  preacher  of  the  morrow's  feast.  They 
git  doi*-«  at  OHce  to  table,  and  the  Abbot, ; 
impati€9xt  -of  Jiecrs  from  Court,  challenges  j 


hiaguest  for  the  last  news  from  Yenaillef. 
*  What  news  ? '  replied  Maury,  *  where  do 
you  live  then  ?  There  is  news  which  as- 
tounds all  Paris.  The  Cardinal  de  Bohan, 
High  Almoner  of  France,  was  arrested  last 
Tuesday,  on  Assumption  Dav,  in  his  pon- 
tifical robes,  at  the  door  of  the  King's  clos- 
et.' *  Is  the  cause  of  so  violent  a  measore 
known?'  *  Not  exactly;  bat  they  say  it 
is  about  a  Diamond  Necklace  he  was  to 
have  bought  for  the  Qneen,  and  did  not 
buy.  It  IS  strange  for  such  a  trifle  that 
they  should  have  arrested  the  High  Almo- 
ner of  France.* 

We  continue  the  story  in  M.  Beognot's 
words :  — 

'  No  sooner  had  this  news*  reached  my  ears, 
than  I  looked  at  Madame  de  Lamotte,  who  had 
dropcd  her  napkin,  whilst  her  pale  and  mo- 
tionless face  hang  over  her  plate.  Afker  the 
first  effort,  she  sprang  up  and  mshed  out  of 
the  room.  One  of  the  Abbot's  attendants  fol- 
lowed her,  and  I  shortly  rejoined  her.  She  had 
already  ordered  her  carriage  and  wo  stiuted  to- 
gether. "  Perhaps  I  was  wrong  to  come  away 
so  abruptiv/'  said  she,  *'  especially  in  presence 
of  the  Ahbfe  Maury."  «'  Not  the  least.  Your 
relations  with  the  Cardinal  are  known,  and  al- 
most avowed.  His  life  may  be  in  danger; 
your  part  is  to  anticipate  the  letters^  the 
couriers,  the  news.  But  what  is  the  cause  of 
his  arrest  1"  "I  can't  conceive,  unless  it  be 
some  trick  of  Cagliostro's.  The  Cardinal  is 
infatuated  with  that  man,  though  I  have  never 
cease<l  to  warn  him."  **  Very  well :  but  what 
is  tliis  affair  of  tlic  necklace  ? '"  "  All  Caglios- 
tro."  "  But  you  received  the  fellow  at  your 
house.  Are  you  sure  he  has  not  compromised 
you  1  "  "  Not  at  all.  I  am  sorry  I  left  the 
supper^  But  there  is  nothing  that  fellow  will 
not  say."  "Madame  do  Lamotte,"  rejoined  I, 
"  you  have  alrcadv  said  more  than  I  care  to 
hear ;  hut  I  still  o^er  to  render  yon  a  last  ser- 
vice. It  is  now  ten  o'clock.  Yoor  husband  can 
join  you  in  an  hoar  with  vour  valuables.  Yon 
can  reach  Chtilons  to-night,  whence  yoa  may 
gain  the  coast,  and  get  a  boat  for  ten  louis  to 
carry  you  to  Englond."  "  Nonsense,"  she  le- 
plicil,"  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  affiur." 
"  At  least,"  I  added,  after  a  silence  of  half  an 
hour,  **  as  soon  as  you  get  home,  bam  everr 
paper  which  might  compromise  the  Cardinal. 
You  owe  that  to  his  honour  and  to  your  own 
safety."  To  this  she  assented,  and  on  arriving 
at  her  apartment  we  at  once  opened  a  great 
hox  of  sandal-wood  tilled  with  papers  of  eveiy 
size  and  every  colour.  I  asked  her  whether 
they  contained  any  bank  notes,  and  on  her  an- 
swerin«;  in  the  negative,  I  proposed  to  throw 
the  whole  into  the  fire.  This  she  refused  to  do, 
and  insisted  on  our  going  through  all  the  pa- 
l>ers.  Then  it  was  that  I  saw  what  ravages  the 
delirium  of  lo'i-e,  rendered  more  intense  bj  the 
delirium  of  ambition,  had  wrought  in  this  un- 
happy man.    It  is  fortunate  fur  the  memory  of 
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the  Cardinal  that  those  letters  were  destroyed, 
though  they  wonld  have  formed  a  strange  page 
in  the  history  of  human  passions.  But  what 
mnst  that  age  have  been  in  which  a  Prince  of 
the  Church  would  not  hesitate  to  write  and  to 
sign  letters  to  a  woman,  whom  he  knew  so  little, 
wnich  in  our  days  no  man  with  an  atom  of  self- 
respect  could  even  read  to  the  end  ? 

'  I  saw,  too,  in  this  box  letters  from  Bohe- 
mer  and  Bossange  speaking  of  the  necklace,  and 
of  terms  of  payment ;  and  threw  all  into  the  fire. 
The  operation  was  a  long  one.  When  I  left 
Madame  de  Lamotte  her  chamber  was  reeking 
with  the  smell  of  burnt  paper  and  sealing-wax. 
It  was  then  three  in  the  morning.  She  promised 
to  go  to  bed.  But  at  four  o'clock  she  was  ar- 
rested, and  at  half-past  four  on  her  way  to  the 
Bastille.'     (Vol.  i.  p.  86.) 

Lamotte,  the  husband,  effected  his  escape 
to  England,  no  orders  having  been  given  to 
arrest  him  at  the  same  time.  The  police, 
indeed,  showed  an  extraordinay  want  of 
Yigoar  in  the  whole  affair.  The  arrest  of 
the  Cardinal  took  place  at  noon  on  the  15th 
of  August.  He  at  once  denounced  Madame 
de  Lamotte  as  the  authoress  of  the  plot. 
Yet  it  was  not  till  the  18th  that  she  was 
taken  at  Bar-sur-Aube ;  and,  as  the  warrant 
for  the  apprehension  of  her  husband  was 
sent  down  five  days  later,  he  had  ample 
time  to  fly  to  England,  and  to  carry  off*  the 
diamonds  which  were  the  fruit  of  the  rob- 
bery. * 

Our  limits  forbid  us  to  dwell  on  the 
sketches  M.  Beugnot  has  left  us  of  the  so- 
ciety of  France  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Rev- 
olution ;  yet  they  are  extremely  character- 
istic. In  spite  of  all  the  signs  which 
announced  the  coming  storm,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  the  country-gentleman  to  behevc 
it  Had  not  the  King  an  army  V)f  160,000 
men  to  maintain  order  ?  What  could  per- 
suade Dom  Rocourt  of  Clairvaux  that  the 
Abbey  and  the  Rule  of  St.  Bernard  were 
to  be  swept  from  the  face  of  France  ? 
What  could  induce  the  great  lady  to  be- 
lieve that  she  was  of  less  consequence  in 
the  vast  medley  of  life  than  the  daughter 
of  an  apothecary  ?  When  the  danger  be- 
came more  apparent,  Madame  de  Brionne, 
like  many  others  of  her  rank,  prepared  to 
leave  the  country.  The  Bishop  of  Autun 
(Talleyrand)  remonstrated  with  her,  and 
advised  her  to  take  reCuize  in  some  small 
provincial  town,  where,  if  she  lived  quietly, 
no  one  would  remark  her.     *  A  small  pro- 

*  The  husband,  who  was  known  under  the 
•trange  name  of  M.  Mustiphra^aiiifl  In  his  later 
vears,  died  in  Paris  as  late  as  the  year  1831 ;  but  he 
had  nllen  into  such  extreme  indif^ence  that  he  was 
in  the  receipt  of  the  charitable  relief  bestowed  apon 
the  poorest  members  of  the  community —in  fact,  he 
lltendljr  died  a  pauper. 


vincial  town  ! '  exclaimed  the  Marchioness 
—  *no,  M.  de  Pdrigord;  paysanne  tant 
qu'on  voudra,  bourgeoise  jamais !  *  The 
whole  country  took  up  arms.  The  fear  of 
brigands  put  a  weapon  into  every  man's 
hand.  The  manor-house  was  to  be  defend- 
ed by  a  few  rusty  fowling-pieces.  The 
game  was  swept  off*  the  country.  The  fish- 
ponds were  dragged  in  front  of  the  ch&tean. 
The  tiers-ctat,  in  the  form  of  three  or  four 
drunken  peasants,  assumed  a  sovereign  ju- 
risdiction over  the  roads.  M.  Beugnot  wit- 
nessed these  scenes  with  vexation  and  re- 
gret, but  he  was  returned  to  the  Legislative 
Assembly  as  the  Deputy  of  Bar-sur-Aube, 
and  played  his  part  in  the  abortive  work  of 
that  illustrious  body. 

His  participation  in  the  legislative  la- 
bours of  the  Revolution  did  not,  however, 
exempt  him  from  its  dangers.  'He  had  ren- 
dered himself  obnoxious  to  the  hatred  of 
the  revolutionary  party  by  moving  the  de- 
cree of  accusation  against  Marat ;  and  ear- 
ly in  1 793  he  learned  that  a  warrant  had 
been  issued  for  his  apprehension.  The  only 
alternatives  were  imprisonment  or  fiiffht. 
With  patriotic  confidence  he  chose  the  for- 
mer, and  resolved  to  abide  the  worst  He 
placed  his  money  and  his  papers  in  the 
hands  of  a  couple  of  friends,  who  robbed 
him ;  and  putting  *  Epiotetus/  *  Marcus  Au- 
relius,'  ana  *  Thomas  ^  Kempis  '  in  a  bundle 
with  a  few  clean  shirts,  he  prepared  for  the 
Conciergerie.  At  the  moment  of  his  seiz- 
ure he  wished  to  add  a  volume  of  *  Tasso ' 
to  his  packet,  but  the  title  of  *  Jerusalem 
Delivered'  was  regarded  as  suspicious. 
Tout  ce  qui  vient  de  Jerusalem  ne  sent 
as  bon/  said  the  ruffian  who  had  him  in 
is  power,  and  *  Tasso '  was  left  behind.  As 
he  reached  the  entrance  of  the  prison,  the 
long  steps  of  the  Palais  de  Justice  were 
crowded  like  an  amphitheatre  with  fero- 
cious wretches  watching  for  the  departure 
of  the  death-cart  and  the  arrival  of  firesh 
victims.  As  he  got  down  the  whole  mass 
rose  screaming,  clapping,  and  vociferating 
like  cannibals.  The  hapless  prisoner  was 
pelted  with  nameless  filth,  and  he  might 
judge  by  his  entry  into  the  prison  of  wnat 
awaited  him  on  leaving  it 

His  first  three  nights  were  spent  in  a 
dungeon  with  a  murderer  and  a  thief.  It 
was  by  mii>take  he  was  placed  there,  but 
mistakes  were  common  in  the  Conciergerie ; 
and  perhaps  the  company  of  the  worst 
criminals  underground  was  less  perilous 
than  that  of  the  political  victims  up-stairs. 
Interest  had,  however,  been  made  ibr  him, 
and  he  was  shortly  transferred  to  the  In- 
firmary, as  the  best  part  of  the  prjaon. 
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Here   the  sick,  the  dying,  and  the  dead  the  judgment  will  content  them;  bat  the  police 

were  thrown  pell-mell  on  some  thirty  or  will  keep  order."    "  What,"  said  I,   *'  were 

forty  wretched  beds— no  air,  no  ventila-  jou    deceiving    ns    by  the    tranqofllity    von 

tion,  no  cleanliness  — a  brutal  doctor  gave  ?^S'^^^  ^^?. J''®^  ^J^^?"f*l  T'*  cxprewedt" 

tweity  minutes  once  a  day  to  forty  patifnts,  :/;^  J^,^  nSesp'^i^  tKisTf 
and  every   form  of  outrage  and  suffenng  country."    The  next  morning  early  ha 

were  neaped  upon  the^iserable  inmates  ot  ^^j^  ^  ^up  of  chocolate,  and  afterward  two  cups 

"  'lis  taking 
took  the 
I  noorish- 

he  had  sat  in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  ing  and  goothing,  hnt'as  I  have  a  diflScalt  pas- 

as  his  imprisonment  was,  by  a  rare  excep-  s^gc  to  make,  and  I  distrust  my  own  tempera- 

tion,  prolonged  for  four  months,  he  may  be  ™ent,  I  took  the  coflec  in  addition,  because  it 

said  to  have  undergone  the  Reign  of  Terror  I^^^T^n  '*'™"1'^  "!?'  ^°^  I  hopewith  this 

in  the  very  crucible  of  human  suffering.  ^l^\  ^  «^*^^  J^""^  ^«  ^""^  ^^T^J  J^'^T^l^  /! 

f,.    /    -^  w  u^i j/i^  VI  ot*  «x*ot*  ^  '  o  that  momenthis  name  was  called,  and  for  the  laat 

First    came    the    Girondms.     Seven   of  ^j^j^  i  ^^l^raced  him.    He  wished  me  a  happier 

them  shared    his    room.     At  two    in  the  fa^^^  and  thanked  me  for  the  interest  1  had 

morning,  on  the  2nd  of  November,  the  gaol-  shown  him.'    (P.  199.) 
ers  entered  the  cell  with  torches,  to  make  * 

an  inventory  of  tlieiracantv  possessions  and       q^^  „f  ^^^  ^^^^  ^j^j^,  j„  ty,  gt„„,^ 
sweep  these    illustrious  victims  away    to  ^^  Madame  Roland,  whose  chaSS- 

judgment  and  the  scaffold.    Amongst  these  %^  ^^^  ^^^f^     ^^  have  delineated  at  some 

men,  remarkable  for  the  difference  of  their  ,„^^j,  ;„  ^  ^'^^^j  Number  of  this  Journal. 

characters  and  the  similarity  of  their  fate,  M-lJeugnot's  impressions  of  that  remarka 

was  Fauchet   the  ex-Bishop  of  Calvadw,  ^le  woman  correspond  with  singular  precia- 

who  retained  his  attachment  to  the  Catholic  ;„„  ^jth  those  we  had  received  from  the 

faith  with  the  zeal  of  a  martyr.     Every  ^-perusal  of  her  own  Memoirs.    There  was 

day  he  read  his  breviary,  a  portion  of  Scnp-  „„^,,    of  harshness  and    extravagance   in 

ture,an(lachapter  of  the  Imitation  of  .re-  j,er  devotion  to  the  ideal  of  antique  Stoi- 

sus  Chnst.     But  his  favourite  study  was  ^^       ^^^  j,^,  revolutionary  opioids  were 

the  Apocalypse,  for  m  that  he  fancied  that  „^i„„,  ^^  Beufmot.    But  in  spite  of  the  un- 

St.Jolin  had  predicted  the  .Jacobin  Cub  foyourable  prepossessions  with  which  he  saw 

tfie  reign  of  Robespierre,  the    noyades    of  ^^^  ;„  ^^^^^_  ^^{  ^f  Eblis,  the  grace  and  dig- 

Carrier,    and  even  the  'carmagnoles    of  ^■^    ^,^^^^  ^^ich  she  bore  htr  misfortanis 

Barire.     Gensonne  and  Brissot    listened  ^J  p^pared  to  meet  her  doom  were  irre- 

With  amazement  to  the  fervour  of  his  ha-  gigfjUe 
rancues. 

^  '  '  The  day  Madame  Roland  was  to  take  her 

trial,  Clavi^res  sent  me  to  her  on  some  errand. 

'  He  entered  the  prison  with  a  serenity  worthy  I  would  have  refused,  but  Clavibres  insisted, 

of  one  of  the  lights  of  the  age.    No  complaint,  observing  that  an  interview  between  her  and 

no  reproach,  passed  his  lips  in  the  six  days  on  himself  on  that  day  might  be  injurioos  to  both 

which  ho  stood  before  that  mock  tribunal.    He  of  them.    I  went' therefore,  ana  watching  the 

gave  his  answers  to  the  end  with  the  same  cool-  moment  at  which  she  left  her  room,  I  jdined 

ness,  precision,  and  dignity,  though  one's  blood  her  as  she  passed.     She  waited  at  die  ban  till 

boils  at  the  questions   they  put  to  him.    No  she  was  called.    Her  dress  was  careful ;  she 

doubt  especial  orders  had  bosn  given  to  make  wore  a  gown  of  white  muslin,  trimmed  with 

him  drink  of  that  bitter  cup  drop  by  drop ;  for,  blonde,  and  fastened  round  the  waist  by  a  sash 

in  the  prison,  where  he  had  formerly  brought  of  black  velvet.      Her  hair  was  dressed ;  she 

the  consolations  of  kindness  and  huinuuity,  wore  a  light  and  simple  bonnet,  and  her  beanti- 

when  he  stood  at  the  height  of  fortune  and  of  ful  locks  fell  waving  on  her  shoulders.    Her 

fame,  he  was  now  treated  with  every  refinement  face  seemed  rather  more  animated  than  nsnal ; 

of  barbarity.     When  the  hour  came  for  his  at-  her  colour  was  lovely,  and  she  had  a  smile  vp- 

tendancc  before  the  Court,  his  name  was  called  on  her  lips.    With  one  hand  she  lifted  the  trsia 

out  first,  and,  as  he  approached,  the  gaolers  of  her  gown,  the  other  hand  she  surrendered  to 

pushed  him  baekwanls  and  forwards,  shrieking,  i  the  crowd  of  women  who  surrounded  her  to  kin 

**  Tiens  —  voilK  Bailly  !  J^i   toi  Bailly  !  prends  ;  it.     Those  amongst  them  who  best  knew  what 


done  Bailly  I  "  he  meanwhile  moWng  with  grav- 
ity through  this  dance  of  cannibals. 

*  The  day  before  his  death,  Bailly  anticipated 
what  was  to  happen,  and  spoke  of  it  without 
emotion.  **  The  puhlic  has  been  misled  about 
me,''  he  said  ;  **  I  hope  the  simple  execution  of 


awaited  her  sobbed  aloud,  and  commended  her 
U)  Providence.  No  words  can  describe  that 
picture.  Madame  Roland  answered  them  all 
with  affectionate  kindness ;  she  did  not  pramiie 
them  to  return ;  she  did  not  toll  them  she  uMi 
going  to  die ;  bat  the  last  words  sin  ipdiia '!» 


-  * 
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them  were  words  of  tender  adTice.  She  ex- 
horted them  to  be  united,  to  be  brave,  to  hope, 
and  to  show  the  virtues  which  became  their  po- 
rtion. An  old  ?aoier,  named  Fontenaj,  whoso 
good  heart  had  resisted  for  thirty  years 
nis  harsh  duties,  cried  as  he  opened  the 
gato.  I  acquitted  myself  of  Clavi^res'  errand  ; 
she  answered  me  briefly  and  with  firmness.  A 
phrase  just  bof^un  was  interrupted  by  the  turn- 
Key  who  summoned  her  into  Court.  At  that 
signal,  terrible  for  any  one  but  herself,  she 
Mopped,  and  taking  me  by  the  hand,  she  said, 
**  Let  us  make  it  up,  sir ;  the  time  is  come." 
Raising  her  eyes  to  mine,  she  perceived  I  was 
struggling  to  repress  my  tears  and  was  ex- 
tremely s&ectcd.  She  seemed  touched  by  my 
sympathy,  and  added  but  two  words,  **  Cour- 
age! courage  I  "  '    (Vol.  i.  p.  200.) 

The  women's  quarter  in  the  Conciergerie 
exhibited,  even  more  than  that  occupied  by 
the  men,  all  the  varied  emotions  of  that 
extraordinary  time.  A  corridor  was  com- 
tnon  in  the  daytime  to  both  sexes,  and  here 
there  was  as  much  dressing,  talking,  flirting, 
And  love-making  as  in  the  salons  of  Paris. 
Most  of  the  women  contrived  to  change 
their  dress  three  times  a  day,  though  in  the 
interval  they  had  often  to  wash  or  mend 
the  garment  they  were  about  to  put  on. 
The  tone  of  conversation  was  gay  and  ani- 
mated, and  people  seemed  bent  on  proving 
that  though  the  Reign  of  Terror  might  im- 
)>n8on  and  kill  them,  it  could  not  make  them 
dull  or  disagreeable.  All  ranks  of  society 
trere  blended  in  this  singular  promenade, 
land  it  sometimes  happened  that  those  who 
bad  sunk  to  the  lowest  grade  in  life,  rose 
again  to  dignity  and  honour  at  the  near  ap- 
proach of  death.  When  the  Due  du  Chate- 
let  was  brought  to  this  prison  he  was  totally 
Unnerved  by  his  position  —  a  rare  instance  — 
and  moreover  nc  was  intoxicated.  The 
next  day  he  recovered  his  senses  but  not  his 
composure,  and  stood  bewailing  himself  at 
the  Dars  of  the  women's  chamber.  A  poor 
^1  of  the  town,  named  Egle,  hardly  twenty 
years  old,  who  had  been  sent  to  prison  be- 
cause she  hated  and  denounced  the  Revolu- 
tion, said  to  this  disconsolate  nobleman,  *  Fi- 
donc,  Monsieur  le  Due  !  are  you  crying  ? 
know,  Sir,  that  this  is  a  place  where  those 
who  have  no  name  may  gain  one ;  and  those 
who  have  a  name  ought  to  know  how  to 
bear  it.'  The  ruffian  Chaumette  had  his 
eye  on  this  girl,  and  proposed  that  she  should 
be  tried  at  the  same  time  as  Marie  Antoi- 
nette and  sent  to  the  scaffold  on  the  same 
tumbril.  But  even  the  monsters  of  that 
day  recoiled  from  this  execrable  insult ;  the 
tjneen  was  executed  alone ;  and  Egld  was 
reserved  for  the  riext  occasion.  Three 
'ttKmtbs  elapsed,  and  if  she  had  held  her 


tongue  she  might  hate  been  forgotten,  but 
her  language  was  so  violent  that  Fouquier 
resolved  to  make  an  end  of  her.  The  in- 
dictment which  had  previously  been  drawn 
up  against  her  was  still  nsed  on  her  trial, 
and  she  was  literally  condemned  for  having 
conspired  with  *  la  Veuve  Capet '  against 
the  liberties  of  the  people.  Egle  was  proud 
of  her  indictment,  but  mdignant  at  the  de- 
testable lies  it  contained  with  reference  to 
the  Queen.  *  If  they  had  sent  me  to  the 
scaffold  with  her,'  exclaimed  the  girl,  *■  they 
would  have  been  preciously  taken  in.' 
*  How  so  ?  '  said  Beugnot.  *  Why,  in  the 
middle  of  the  street,  1  would  have  thrown 
myself  at  her  feet,  and  neither  the  execu- 
tioner nor  the  devil  should  have  removed 
me.'  On  her  trial  she  abused  the  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal  in  set  terms,  and  poor 
Egl^  was  sent  to  the  guillotine  as  an  incor- 
rigible aristocrat,  like  many  a  better  woman. 
While  these  and  a  multitude  of  other 
similar  scenes  were  passing  around  him, 
Beugnot  himself  had  tne  good  fortune  not  * 
to  be  broQght  up  for  trial.  The  case  against 
him  was  not  very  clear,  and  a  letter  written 
by  him  to  Lafayette  some  months  before, 
which  would  inlallibly  have  cost  him  his 
head,  escaped  the  notice  of  his  enemies. 
Meanwhile  his  wife,  who  was  in  Paris  and 
at  liberty,vwas  unremitting  in  her  exertions. 
She  came  to  see  him  in  the  disguises  of  the 
woman  who  washed  his  linen,  and  at  last, 
at  the  most  critical  moment  of  his  life,  she 
succeeded  in  obtaining  his  removal  to  La 
Force,  another  prison  reserved  for  persons 
less  gravely  compromised.  Here  he  re- 
mained for  some  mouths  longer,  not  without 
imminent  peril ;  he  was  not  liberated  until 
afler  the  fall  of  Robespierre  on  the  10th 
Thermidor. 

At  this  point  a  gap  occurs  in  the  frag- 
ments that  remain  of  M.  Beugnot's  Memoirs. 
We  pass  in  a  moment  from  the  sanguinary 
gloom  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  in  1794,  to 
the  active  and  prosperous  career  of  an  Im- 
perial Minister  in  1808.  After  the  18th 
Brumaire  and  the  accession  of  the  First 
Consul f  Beugnot  was  summoned  by  Lucien 
Bonaparte,  who  knew  him,  to  serve  under 
the  Home  Department.  He  filled  a  prefec- 
ture and  was  named  a  Counsellor  of  State  — 
then  an  important  post  in  the  government ; 
and  upon  the  creation  of  the  Kin^dom  of 
Westphalia  he  was  selected  to  administer 
its  finances.  He  remained,  however,  but  a 
short  time  at  Cassel,  and  was  soon  after- 
wards sent  to  Dusseldorf  by  Napoleon  to  or- 
ganize and  govern  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Berg, 
which  was  eventually  to  be  given  to  the  son 
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of  the  Kins  of  Hollaod.  In  the  lottery  of  I 
crowns  wliich  nas  (Ir&irn  from  month  to 
month  by  the  members  and  adherents  of  th« 
Imperial  family,  it  waadifEcult  to  Ibreece  in  ' 
-what  quarter  of  Europe  a  man  might  serve 
or  rei^a.     Tlie  Grand  Duke  of  Bui^  of  one 

S>ar  bccamB  Kinf;  of  Naples  the  next,  and  i 
eu^DOt,  vho  was  waiting  at  Bayonne  to  | 
rejom  Murat,  suddenly  found  himaelf  on  hia  I 
way  to  the  Lower  Rhine.  £re  h<^  started 
lie  repaired  to  the  Arch- Chancellor  (Cam-, 
bao^rif)  for  his  final  instructions,  which  thai  j 
distinguished  gastronomer  delivered  in  the 
following  terms ;  '  My  dear  Beiignol,  the  i 
EmpL'rur  settlva  the  crowns  as  he  pleases. 
All  very  well.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Berg  j 
KOfS  to  Naples  —  so  much  the  better.  But  i 
his  Highness  was  iti  the  habit  of  sending  me 
two  dozen  hams  from  his  own  duchy  every 
year.  The  liams  t  must  have.  Take  your  I 
measures  accordingly.'  The  hams  were  of 
coonc  punctually  sent  as  long  as  the  stabil- ! 
ityof  IheFrenchEmpireallowcdofit  They  ; 
were  not  only  to  be  sent,  but  sent  gratis.  ' 
Cambao^r^  had  secured  an  arrangement 
with  Lavalclte,  the  Postmaster-General,  by 
which  every  mail  from  diiFerent  parts  of  the 
Empire  brought  a  fresh  trihute  to  the  Arch- 
Chancellor's  table,  and  tbe  fact  that  he  paid 
nothing  for  them  appears  to  have  given  ad- 
ditional zest  to  t  he»e  varied  viands. 

Talleyrand  held  a  different  language.  He 
referreil  to  what  had  just  taken  place  at 
Bayonne  in  strong  terms;  —  '\iciories,' 
said  he,  '  cannot  obliterate  such  actions  as 
these,  for  they  are  base,  fraudulent,  and 
trii^ky.  1  can't  tell  you  what  the  conse- 
quence will  be,  but  you  will  see  that  they 
"will  never  he  forgiven  him.' 

DuMU'ldorf  was  at  that  time  the  capital  of 
a  small  state  of  about  a  million  inhabitants, 
which  had  Iw-cn  formed  of  the  principality 
recently  ceded  by  the  House  of  Bavaria, 
with  some  additions  from  the  territory  of 
German  mediatised  Princes,  and  the  old 
eccle^astical  domainsof  Muuster.  Nothing 
coulil  be  more  purely  German,  and  the  man- , 
ner  in  which  these  provinces  bad  been  torn  > 
from  their  righttiil  sovereigns  to  form  an  i 
appendage  to  the  French  Empire  was  per-  ' 
feetly  characteristic  of  the  age.  Count  ' 
Beugnot  (for  he  had  accepted  that  title) 
compares  his  own  portion  to  that  of  a  Ro- 
man pro-consul. 

'  li  was  in  those  days  a  position  in  Europe 
to  he  ■  Frenchman,  and  a  great  position  to  re- 
present the  Knipcror  of  iha  French.  Except  I 
that  1  i-ouM  not  with  impuiiiiy  have  abased  my  I 
powers,  I  won  in  (icrmany  what  the  pro-con- , 
suls  uf  Uooic  hii'l  1>eeu  of  old.  Tho  EStnc  re- 
lp«ct,  the  same  obtilienco  of  the  population,  the  j 


same  obsequionsness  of  tlu  nobles,  the  aMne  da- 
sire  to  win  my  &vor  and  appraval.  We  wwe 
still  St  that  time  under  the  spall  of  the  peactt  of 
Tilsit.  The  invindbility  of  the  Emperor  was 
unaliakea.  I  camo  from  Paris,  where  I  had 
Ruent  my  life  at  his  Court,  that  is  to  say,  amidst 
all  the  memorable  deeds  and  marvels  of  his 
rei^.  In  tho  Couacil  I  had  seen  that  geniiti 
SI  work  which  ruled  the  human  intelligence.  I 
thought  him  bom  to  be  the  true  master  of  For- 
tune, and  nothing  appeared  to  me  more  natural 
than  that  the  world  should  be  at  bis  feet.  That 
seemed  to  me  the  future  destiny  of  mankind. 
The  country  which  lell  to  my  lot  aogmentad 
this  illasion.  Germany,  ever  prone  to  themor- 
vellous,  was  lon(c  in  losing  her  admiration  of 
the  Emperor.  'That  odmintion  was  still  com- 
plete for  the  hero  who  had  swept  away  the  Pnu- 
sian  monarchy,  the  armies  of  Frederic,  and  the 
lei;ionB  of  tho  successors  ofPeler  the  Qreat' 
(P-313.) 

These  at  least  wero  H.  Bengnot'a  own 
impressions ;  bnt  we  quntion  whether  the 
sentiments  of  Germany  towards  Napoleon  in 
180S  were  not  embittered  by  very  diffeivnt  jt 
emotions.  The  members  of  a  ruling  race  ' 
aro  slow  to  understand,  and  dull  ta  feel,  thmt 
bidden  hatred  which  lurks  in  the  heart  at  a 
subject  people.  The  Fronch  flattered  tbein- 
selves  that  they  were  governing  Germwif, 
until  the  war-cry  of  1813  pUced  »  miuket 
in  the  hand  of  every  child  of  that  enduring 
but  avenfpng  people.  We  readily  believe 
that  M.  Beugnot  did  what  he  conid  to  Ten- 
der the  domination  of  France  endnrablfl  to 
the  Germnos.  He  was  proud  of  hia  litUe 
duchy.  Be  embellished  and  improved  Uie 
city  of  Dusseldorf.  Brou^t  up  to  tJie  Ikw, 
he  respected  the  rights  m  the  popnlatioa ; 
and  he  had  no  tinge  of  that  ■niUt&rj  ipirit 


'  I  hod  an  honest  conildeDce  in  At  import- 
anre  and  stability  of  my  position  ;  batmyehar- 
acter  preserved  me  from  the  exceuea  whieli 
might  have  excited  the  people  against  me.  I 
luvc  to  seek  out  whatever  is  hononrabla  and 
good,  and  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  n- 
spocied  the  inhabitants  of  the  Grand  Dnchy; 
but  there,  as  at  Cassel,  I  committed  the  hall 
of  treating  lightly  what  is  SHions  to  Iha  Oc 
mans,  of  seeing  everything  with  Fieoch  ^yM^ 
nnd,  more  than  all,  i^  ^ving  way  to  my  IbsIb 
for  a  joke.  This  last  drfeet  was  ttot  which  waa 
IcBEl  far)riren,  and  I  should  bavesi  •  --  ^ 
ter  if  1  had  not  given  way  to  it.* 

But  he  was  compelled  by  tl 
o(  the  Cabinet  of  Paris,  with  which  I 
responded,  to  drain  the  conntij  of  r 
for  the  armies  of  France  and  of  anppliM 
for  their  nuuntenance.    On  all  ocoanoM  ha 
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ma  made  to  feel  that  the  welfare  of  tlte  | 
province  wai  mibonUnHM  to  the  interests  of 
the  Imperial  Government,  aod  that  he  form- 
ed but  a  fraction  of  the  immenBe  structure 
beneath  which  Napoleon  had  crushed  the  ' 
libertiei  of  Europe.  When  that  structure 
began  to  totter,  the  governor  of  the  little 
out-work  on  the  Rhine  was  one  of  the  first 
to  perceive  the  altered  temper  of  the  Ger- 
mao  nation,  and  the  eaeemess  with  which, 
«fter  EEalicg,  they  watched  every  sign  of 
its  approaching  dissolution.  After  the  bat- 
tles ol  Lutzen  and  Bautzen,  an^  daring  the 
ftrmistice  of  Prague,  the  Emperor  himself 
passed  a  few  days  at  Mayence  and  ordered 
Beugnot  to  join  him  there.  The  account 
of  that  interview  is  extremely  graphic.  | 

'  I  found  the  Emperor  as  firm  and  prompt  as 
ever,  bat  he  was  not  at  hia  ease  in  conrcrsniion,  | 
and  he  evidently  thought  he  had  a  part  lo  play. 
On  the  very  firat  day  he  gave  me  a  long  accDont 
ofhiB  fotcesofall  arms.     Whenever  homadoan 

I  might  try  my  credulity,  he  watched  mo  closely 
to  observe  the  effect  of  his  statements.  Thus, 
when  he  said  ihst  iho  King  of  Denmark  was 
Kivini;  him  40,000  hones,  with  which  he  should 
have  the  moat  formidable  cavalry  in  Kurope,  I 
made,  wllliout  inwnding  it,  I  must  confess,  a 
geitnre  of  impatience,  from  which  he  inferred 
Uial  1  had  no  great  reliance  on  his  formidable 
cavalry.  He  grew  angry.  "  Yon  are  one  of 
those  wiseaerea,"  he  broke  out,  "  who  are  cock- 
sure of  evcryihing.  You  say,  after  Frederic, 
that  seven  years  are  leqaircd  lo  make  a  trooper,  ; 
I  tell  you,  that  with  good  officers,  regiments  of  ' 
cavalry  are  formed  as  soon  as  others.  Put  the 
men  on  horseback  and  they  stick  there.  That 
is  ail  the  secret.  Look  at  mv  guards  of  honour  I 
Nothing  can  surpass  them  for  courage  and  in- 
telligence. They  are  admirable  cavalry;  have 
we  been  seven  years  forming  them'"  The 
convcrasLion  inrned  on  the  recent  leviea  of 
Austria  and  Bavaria.  I  took  Che  liberty  of  re- 
marking that  they  were  very  strong,  and  I  ex- 
pressed some  donbi  of  the  political  views  of  those 
Powera.  The  Kmperor  pooh-poohed  mv  douhis, 
but  without  irrilalion.  I  inferred  from  the 
manner  he  spoke  of  it,  (hat  the  same  idea  had 
more  than  once  crossed  his  own  mind,  "I 
dODt  know."  said  he,  "  against  whom  these  ex- 
cessive levies  of  men  are  intended,  by  Austria 
eapeciallv-  If  this  goes  on,  who  is  to  stop? 
There  will  be  none  but  women  led  in  Europe 
to  till  the  ground.  1  have  an  army  as  good  as 
ever,and  400,000  strong.  That  is  enoueh  to  right 
myself  in  the  North.  I  shall  not  think  of  doub. 
ling  i I,  though  nothing  would  bo  more  easy." 
I  held  my  (ongno.  and  acquieaecd  in  everything 
his  Majesty  was  pleased  (o  wiah  mo  to  faelievc. 
When  he  thoucnt  he  had  convinced  me,  he 
talked  of  ^oafi'aira  of  the  Grand  Duchy.  Uc 
complained  of  the  local  troop*,  said  they  cost  s 
gteat  deal,  and  dcMrted  the  next  tnomiDg.    1 


replied  that  his  Majesty  could  not  expectapar- 
L^el  of  German  clod-poles  to  fight  like  the  itilt 
af  the  French  guards  of  honour.  After  some 
larthcr  discussion  the  Emperor  gave  up  the 
second  light  regiment  I  was  lo  furnlah,  and  said 
lie  had  rather  impose  on  the  conntry  the  re-or- 
^anization  of  a  ^ood  Polish  legion  which  would 
[tot  desert.  I  replied  that  1  hoped  the  expense 
would  not  exceed  that  of  the  regiment.  To 
which  the  Emperor  replied,  "I  must  have  troops, 
ind  formed  troops.  Mnuige  itas  you  like.  The 
lime  for  calculating  so  closely  Is  past."  The 
Emperor  then  dictated  letters  to  me  for  two  or 
three  hours,  and  so  many  decrees  that  it  would 
Who  the  whole  night  to  engross  them.  All 
this  lime  he  was  walking  up  and  down  in  his 
He 


The  art  of  the  Emperor's  i 
listed  in  seizing  his  meaning  as  well  as  they 
could,  retaining  if  possible  any  characteris- 
tic expression,  but  putting  the  whole  in 
their  own  words.  lie  scarcely  read  the  pa- 
pers over  when  they  were  brought  to  nim 
to  sign,  and  only  complained  that  they  were 
written  with  too  broad  a  margin.  He  in- 
sisted oil  not  having  any.  Aiter  some  little 
time  Beugnot  took  an  opportunity  to  urge 
the  Emperor  («  grant  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Duchy  some  relaxation  of  the  state 
monopoly  of  tobacco,  which  had  been  im- 
posed on  them  by  France. 

'  When  1  had  told  my  story,  his  Majesty  re- 
plied, "  II  is  inconceivublo  thai  you  have  not 
discovered  the  motive  which  makes  me  persist 
in  maintaining  the  lobnoco  monopoly  in  tha 
Duchy  7  It  is  not  the  affair  of  your  Duchy, 
but  of  France.  I  know  very  well  ion  gain 
nothing  by  it  —  perhaps  you  may  lose;  but 
what  does  chat  signify,  if  it  is  to  the  advantage 
of  France  1  Know  then  that  in  eveiy  country 
in  which  the  sale  of  tobacco  is  restricted  by  the 
State,  and  which  borders  on  a  country  where 
the  nale  is  free,  you  must  reckon  on  a  continent- 
al infillralian  by  smuggling  for  Kcven  or  eight 
leagues  afrom  the  frontier.  It  is  from  that  I 
want  to  protect  France  :  yon  must  prevent  this 
intillraliun  as  you  can.  I  keep  It  at  eight 
leagues  from  my  frontiers.  As  matters  now 
ore,  I  can  reckon  on  the  rcmms  of  the  left  hank 
of  the  Rhine  as  much  as  on  those  of  the  interior 
of  Fmnee.  That  is  what  I  wanted.  Guess 
then  if  1  am  going  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of 
France  to  your  convenience." ' 

Within  the  next  few  daya  the  intelligence 
I  of  the  defection  of  Bavaria  and  the  more 
than  equivocal  attitude  of  Austria  reached 
the  Imperial  Court.  Napoleon  said  no 
more  of  the  40,000  hoTsea  from  Denmark 
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and  of  his  prodigious  reinforcements.  Bat 
one  day  when  Beugnot  through  inadver- 
tence took  his  master's  chair  in  the  imperi- 
al closet,  and  even  took  it  more  than  once, 
Napoleon  said  to  him,  in  a  tone  of  expostu- 
lation rather  than  anger,  *  You  will  sit  m  my 
place,  1  see ;  you  choose  your  time  ill.*  Beug- 
not had  the  courage  to  persist  in  the  represen- 
tations he  had  already  made  in  favour  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Duchy,  and  he  added 
that  after  all  this  was  but  a  small  concession 
to  make,  in  order  to  give  greater  security  to 
the  rear  of  the  French  armies. 

* "  At  such  a  time/'  I  saiJ,  "  the  public  opin- 
ion of  a  country  should  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation."     **1   understand    you,"   rejoined    the 
Emperor,  looking  at  mc  with  animation,  "  you 
advise  me  to  make  concessions,  and  to  show 
great  respect  for  public  opinion ;  those  are  the 
big  phrases  of  the  school  to  which  you  belong." 
*'  8ire,  I  am  of  no  school  but  that  of  the  Em- 
peror."   '•  That  is  a  way  of  speaking,  nothing 
more.     You  are  of  the  school  of  the  He  iwjues, 
like  Rcgnault,  like  Kcedercr,  Louis,  and  Fon- 
tanes  —  no,  not  Fontancs,  I  am  wrong,  ho  be- 
longs to  another  set  of  fools.     Do  you  suppose 
I  do  not  catch  your  meaning,  through  all  the 
disguises  in  which  you  mask  it  i     You  are  one 
of  those  who  sigh  for  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
the  liberty  of  the  tribune,  and  who  believe  in 
the    oinnipotcnco    of    public    opinion.      Well 
then !  I  will  tell  you  my  last  word !  "    Then 
putting  his  ri^'ht  hamd  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword, 
ne  added,  "  As  long  as  this  sword  hangs  by  my 
side,  and  may  it  long  hang  there,  you  shall 
have  none  of  the  liberties  you  are  sighing  for, 
not  even  that,  Monsieur  Beugnot,  of  making  a 
fine    speech    of  your    own    in  the    tribune." 
"But,  sire,  what  enemy  has  traduced  mo  to 
this  extent  in  the  eyes    of   the  Emperor?" 
"'No  one ;  but  I  know  you,  and  I  know  you 
better  than  you  know  yourself.    You  will  bring 
those  papers  to  me  at  the  cabinet  this  evening." 
I  was  dismissed,  but  I  received  the  snme  even- 
ing an  ortler  to  attend  the  following  day  at  ten, 
and  to  remain  at  home  where  I  could  l)e  found. 
My  audience  on  the  following  day  was  post- 
poned  till  four,  and   when   1  arrived   at  that 
hour,  I  was  informed  by  tlie  Chamberlain  of  the 
day  that  his  Majesty  was  getting  into*  his  car- 
riage to  leave  Mayencc.*    (Vol.  ii.  p.  19.) 

Before  many  months  had  elapsed  the  sin- 
ister presentiments  of  M.  Beui^not  were  ful-  ! 
filled.  Leipzig  followed  Dresden.  The  I 
French  troops  in  disorder  retraced  the 
great  road  of  Germany  which  had  so  oflcn 
led  them  to  victory.  The  enemy  pressed 
upon  their  rear,  and  very  shortly  nothing 
remained  for  the  French  Minister  who  was 
governing  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Berg,  but  to 
pack  up  his  papers,  recross  the  Rhine,  and 
leav(i  his  last  dinner  to  bo  eaten  by  the 


Count  de  St  Priest,  a  French  dmigr^  wbo 
commanded  the  diyision  of  the  Bussuui 
army  which  occupied  Dasseldorf. 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  the  author- 
ity of  France  was  Btall  unshaken,  and  the 
Prefect  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  would  not  be- 
lieve that  the  allied  armies  could  ever  ven- 
ture to  cross  that    barrier.    Six  leasuei 
from  that  city  lay  Marshal  Macdonald  at 
the  head  of  what  was   called  his  armj. 
Beugnot   was  ordered  to  go  to  his  bead- 
quarters  and  repcnrt  on  hii  troops.     ^  That/ 
said  the  Marshal,  *•  is  soon  done.    The  ptt^ 
sonnel  of  my  army  consists  of  m^'self,  here 
present,  and  of  the  chief  of  my  staff.  Gener- 
al Gruncller :  as  to  the  materiel,  that  con- 
sists of  four  straw-chains  and  a  deal  table. 
This  is  what  they  call  at  Paris  the  army  of 
Marshal   Macdonald.'     On   his    return    to 
Paris  with  this  discouraging  report,  Beug- 
not had  an  audience  of  the  Emperor,  who 
still  talked  of  preserving  all  that  ne  powesB- 
ed  in  Germany — hitf  100,000  men  on  the 
Elbe  —  and  his  determination  to  fall  on  the 
rear  of  the  allies,  and  if  they  dared  to  croM 
the  Rhine  —  *  vous  verriez  une  belle  deba- 
cle.'   For  the  present,  however,  he  ordered 
Beugnot  to  proceed  to  Lille  in  a  position 
not  sensibly  aifTering  from  that  of  a  Prefect. 
The  order  was  insulting  to  a  man  of  Beug- 
not's  official  rank,  and  he  remonstrated  ac- 
cordingly.   The  Emperor    replied   in  Us 
usual  style :  — 

* "  What  do  you  mean  ?  Whosoever  serves 
mo  must  serve  as  it  suits  me,  and  where  it  sails 
mo.  Minister  or  not,  I  have  not  time  to  think 
about  that,  and  if  I  send  you  anywhere  as  a 
sous-prefet  your  duty  is  to  go."  "  No  doubt, 
Sire,  but  a  man  who  has  filled  a  high  ofliee 
cannot  go  to  a  lesser  office  without  an  air  of 
disgrace,  for — ."  "To  the  point,  I  am  in  a 
hurry.  You  must  go  to  Lille,  Duplantier  k 
killing  himself  in  my  serrico  there,  which  is  no 
good  to  him  or  to  mc  cither.  That  department 
of  the  North  is  one  of  the  gates  of  France,  and 
you  will  have  plenty  to  do  there."  "  The  Em- 
peror may  rely  on  my  zeal,  but  may  I  ask  with 
what  title  I  am  to  present  myself  in  tha(  depart- 
ment?" "Really,  Monsieur  Beugnot,  yon 
presume."  "  I  beg  the  Emperor's  pardon.** 
"  Is  this  a  time  for  titles  ?  Go  there  as  Prfefk, 
as  Minister,  as  Emperor  if  you  dare.  How  can 
you  talk  to  me  of  such  nonsense,  when  my 
luMvd  is  on  fire  from  morning  till  night  ?  Your 
Macdonald  does  nothing,  prevents  nothms. 
Clouds  of  Cossacks  are  ravaging  the  Rhine  de- 
partments. I  have  to  organise  the  defence  of 
tlie  whole  country,  and  with  what  ?  At  ^neh  a 
moment  I  place  one  of  the  keys  of  Fmnre  in 
your  pocket,  and  yon  talk  to  mo  of  titles !  It 
is  time  enough  to  talk  of  that  when  yoa  hare 
nothing  else  to  do.  They  told  me  yon  wen  a 
man  of  sense,  but  you  don't  show  it.    Start  at 
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'  nbmuf.  CorreipcHid 
vith  mj  minietc^,  or  write. W  ma  direM  it 
then  is  any  important  tsmod.  Good  mamiDC. 
CoDnt  Bcugnot,  a  pleasant  jouruej  to  ^oa  1 

And  thftt  wM  CouDt  Bengnot'a  lut  cod- 
TWiation  with  NapotetMi  Bonaparte.  His 
mtnion  lo  Lille  was  of  aoune  abortive. 
All  he  could  do  WBB  la  prepare  the  place 
against  a  siege  by  the  Rueaian  army,  and 
while  he  was  still  at  hiipoat  he  received  a 
note  from  his  old  friend  Dupont  de  Nemours 
in  the  following  tetcoB :  — 

'  T»ko  rare  of  yonrwlf.  The  last  barrier  i« 
brolicn   (luwn  ;  the  allies  will  enter  Paris  tO' 

night  or  (o-morrow.' 

Nothing  iviDtuned  for  the  Incklea  liGnis- 
ter  but  to  eflect  his  escape  in  diagnise.  At 
Amiens  he  saw  for  the  nrst  time  the  white 
cockade.  At  Chantill]'  the  people  were 
cheering  the  ProTisional  GoTernment  and  , 
the  House  of  Bourbon.  At  St.  Benia  the 
Coasacka  were  burning  itacks  and  collect- 
ing forage.  And  that  was  the  end  ot  the 
f^rrt  Emrare. 

The  Emperor  Ntuxdeon  bad  not  alto- 
gether misjudged  M.  Beugnot,  when  he 
told  liim  that  he  wai  one  of  the  men  who  i 
were  sighing  in  their  hearts  for  a  more  lib-  ; 
erml  form  of  Government.  He  had  served  I 
the  Empire,  without  approving  its  den>atic  j 
policy,  or  abandoning  the  principlea  ca  the 
y;   and  he  readily  lent 

emi  form  of  government,  when  the  rcpre- 
■entatives  of  tbe  nation  tint  gathered  round 
the  throne  of  Louis  XVL  M.  de  Talley- 
rand, the  sinister  gcnitu  of  the  Restoration, 
wu  his  friend,  and  accordingly  he  trans- 
ferred his  allegiance  without  hesitation  to 
tbe  entretot  of  the  Hdtel  St.  Florentin, 
which  has  witnessed  so  many  of  the  most 
remarkable  eventa  of  this  century.  ■  Tal- 
leyrand at  once  placed  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior  in  his  hands,  and  he  waa  tbug  sud- 
denly i-alled  upon  to  take  a  prominent  and 
decided  part  in  the  restoration  of  Louis 
XVIII.  tothethrvne. 

The  task  wat  one  of  appalling  difficulty. 
The  air  was  infwted  by  the  exhalatioiM  of 
dead  horsea  and  dead  bodies.  The  enor- 
■s  of  food  reqaired  for  the  Allied 
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I  horrors  of  invaHon.  The  roadi  wbm 
blocked  by  troops  or  broken  up  by  the  re- 
cent military  operationi.  Half  France  waa 
in  tbe  handa  of  the  enemy.  The  whole 
administrative  machinery  of  the  Empir« 
was  shattered  to  pieces.  It  deserves  to  be 
remembered    to   tbe  immortal    honour    of 


The   populi 


pplies  Of  tood  Teqpi 

threatened  to  nimiah  the  people. 
ider  the 


I  waa  groaning  t 
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culties,  and  restored  something  like  ordtf 
in  tbe  kingdom.  He  entered  the  service  d 
the  Bourbons  without  prejudices  or  paanan ; 
be  exercised  the  power  confided  to  him 
without  resentment ;  and  it  would  have 
been  well  for  the  Court  if  they  had  had  the 
wisdom  to  confide  more  implicitly  in  his  par 
Iriotism  and  good  sense.  His  evidence 
therefore,  on  tbe  true  character  of  the  First 
Restoration  is  of  the  highest  value,  aqd  if 
absolutely  contradicts  the  opinions  wbic^  ' 
have  too  often  been  accredited  in  Franca. 

'  Tbe  enemies  of  the  Bonrbons  have  said  and 
repeated,  and  they  still  rtpeU,  that  these  I'rinctp 
came  back  in  1814  in  tho  baggage- waggons  <tf 
the  invader.  So  unlrne  is  it  that  they  came  in 
that  shameful  guise,  that  the  Duke  of  WeT- 
linglon  refused  at  Bordeaux  to  see  tbe  Duke 
of  AngoalSme,  who  had  thrown  himaelf  into 
that  town  with  more  spirit  than  diacretion  ; 
and  when  the  magistrates  of  the  town  consult- 
ed the  English  General  as  to  the  rouduci  they 
should  adopt  towards  this  prince,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  replied  that  he  thought  it  would  be 
UDwise  to  commit  themselves  with  the  Dnk«  of 
AngoQlame  whilst  the  allies  wore  still  negotif> 
ing  at  Cbatillou  with  the  ministers  of  N«po- 
leon.  At  the  same  time  Moiuiair  (the  Contlje 
d'Artoia]  was  timidly  approaching  some  of  the 
towns  of  Lorraine,  more  carefnl  to  avoid  the 
Anstrian  commander  than  the  local  anthori- 
ties  ;  be  was  far  enoagh  from  invoking  tho  for- 
ces of  the  invader,  and  ho  wonid  have  done  ao 
without  SDCceas,  lie  had  taken  refuge  at  Ve- 
soui,  where  he  wag  visited  by  a  few  gentlemen 
of  the  conutry,  and  avoided  by  the  greattr 
number.  The  Emperor  of  Knssia  declared  in 
a  proclamation  of  tho  Slst  March,  that  the  Al- 
lied Sovereigns  would  only  recognise  and  guar- 
antee a  constitution  given  by  the  French  nation 
to  ilHcIf ;  and  in  reply  to  a  deputation  of  Ibe 
Senate  on  Iho  3d  April,  the  same  Prince  said, 
"  It  is  just  and  wise  to  give  to  Franco  strong 
and  liberal  institutions  in  harmony  with  the 
Bnligbtencd  spirit  of  the  age.  Tho  object  of 
mv  allies  and  of  myself  J  to  protect  the  libeEtjr 
of  your  decisions."  It  was  only  four  days  lattr 
when  tho  Senate,  by  iu  constitution,  had  re- 
called Lonis  Xavier  of  France  to  the  throne, 
that  the  Bourbons  were  acknowledged.  Till 
Iben,  alihoogh  France  was  occupied  by  200,000 
foreign  troops,  their  exislencc  was  hanidona 
and  obtcnre.  And  I  am  confident  that  if  tbe 
Senate  had  at  that  moment  summoned  to  tbe 
throae  of  frwMe  Moa  otbar  fiunily  than  the 
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Bourbons,  Chat  bmilj  woald  hare  been  accept- ' 
ed  by  Europe,  not  only  without  difficnlty,  bat 
with  BBlisfiKiioniBO  generally  was  the  predic- 
tion believed  that  the  BoorboDS  wonia  have 
great  difficulty  Id  nuintainlng  themstlTM  in  the 
country.'    (Vol.  ii.  p.  99.) 

M.  Bengnot  had  had,  we  think,  no  pre- 
viouB  acquaiDtancB  with  any  members  of 
the  Royat  Familv,  and  he  had  no  prepoa- 
BMsions  in  their  favonr.  But  the  porition 
he  titled  in  the  Proviaiona)  Goremment  at 
the  moment  of  the  Retloralion  brought  him 
into  contact  with  the  Corate  d'Artois,  and 
in  spite  of  his  own  liberal  tIcws  Beugnot 


opposition 

which  really  existed  between  these  two 
royal  brotheri  originated  in  their  charac- 
ters, but  it  was  strengthened  by  the  whole 
course  of  their  lives.  It  had  divided  the 
emigration  at  Coblcnz ;  it  divided  the  friends 
of  the  Restoration  at  Paris ;  and  in  spite  of  | 
the  iiiperior  abilities,  tact,  and  judgment  of  j 
the  King,  the  most  influential  member  of 
the  Royalist  party  was  hia  brother.  | 

On  the  12th  of  April  the  Comte  d'Ar-' 
ttns  made  his  triiimphal  entry  into  Paris. 
That  WHS  bej'ond  a  doubt  the  brightest  day 
of  the  Restoration.  The  enthusiasm  of  the 
people  was  genuine.  The  crowds  flocking 
around  him  arretted  his  passage  from  the 
Barricre  de  Bondy  to  Notre  Dame.  To 
Bome  one,  who  attempted  to  make  way  for 
him,  the  Prince  exclaimed,  '  Laissei,  Mon- 
weur,  laiasez,  j'arrivcrai  toujours  trop  tfit.' 
On  his  return  to  the  Tuilenes,  Beugnot  ei- 
pre^ed  a  hope  that  he  was  not  '  fatigued.' 
'Fatigued?  How  should  I  be  fatigued? 
This  IS  the  only  day  of  happiness  I  have 
bad  for  thirty  years  ."  .  .'  But,  after  all, 
the  bnlliant  impreasions  of  the  day  were 
over,  and  the  mighty  work  was  not  com- 
plete. '  There  remains,'  said  M.  de  Talley- 
rami,  '  the  article  to  be  written  for  tbe 
"  Moniteur ;  "  and,  above  allj  what  had  the 
Prince  himself  said  on  so  memorable  an 
casion?'  Nobody  could  recollect  The 
probability  is  that  beyond  a  few  mcoherent 
expressions  of  pleasure  and  of  gratitude,  be 
bad  said  oothine  at  all.  Then  it  was  that 
Beugnot  reachtS  the  culminating  instant  of 
bis  life.  lie  tried  it  once.  He  tried  it 
twice.  M.  dc  Talleyrand  was  not  satisfied. 
At  last  M.  Pasquiergavc  a  fortunate  hint, 
and  at  the  thirf  eliort,  Beugnot  produced 
(out  of  his  inner  consciousness)  those  mem- 
orable words  which  appeared  in  the  '  Moni- 
teur '  the  next  moroing,  and  have  been 
ascribed  to  the  Prince  by  an  admiring  pos- 
terity :  '  Plus  de  divinoQl :   la  paix   et  la 


France :  je  la  reroia  enfin  I  et  rien  nV  eat 
changd,  81  ce  n'est  qu^  B'T-trooTe  nos  Fran- 
cais  de  pins ! '  ■  Capital,*  said  the  great 
Censor,  '  and  I  give  you  my  word  that  tbe 
Prince  will  believe  in  a  day  or  two  that  he 
really  uttered  them,  and  nobody  will  recol- 
lect yon  had  a  hand  in  the  matter.'  He 
bon  mot  baa  outlived  not  only  the  Prince, 
but  the  dynastj  j  and  as  U.  Betignot  lost 
the  honour  of  it  in  his  lifetime,  it  is  but  fur 
that  it  should  now  be  restored  to  his  mem- 
ory- 

The  following  anecdote  of  that  pedantic 

Giest,  tlie  Abbe  de  Pradt,  Archbtahop   of 
alines  under  the  Empire,  is  so  droll  that 
we  must  make  room  for  it :  — 


'  The  day  the  Provisional  Government  waa 
(armed,  the  Archbishop  of  Maliues  called  on 
M.  de  Talleyrand,  and  expressed  his  sorprise 
that  BO  importaat  a  structare  shoaid  hare  been 
raised  without  reserving  a  place  for  him  in  It, 
and  he  asked  the  Prince  with  some  ill  humont 
what  it  was  intended  lo  do  (br  him,  as  he  cleaily 
could  not  be  left  out.  "  Lobvb  yon  ont,"  «(■ 
claimed  the  Prince,  "  6r  fiom  It.  Yon  csn  at 
this  moment  render  a  most  sigTial  servlOT. 
Have  yon  Kot  a  white  pocket-handkerchief  V 
—  "Yes."  —  "Bui  a  vary  while  onol"  — 
"Certainly."  — "Let  me  see  it  then."  The 
Archbishop  pulls  out  his  handkerchief,  Talley- 
rand takes  it  by  one  comer,  and  waves  it  fran- 
tically in  the  uir,  shouting,  "Vive  le  Roi." 
"  You  nee  what  I  am  doing  —  now  take  yonr 
handkerchief,  do  as  I  do  —  )ra  down  along  the 
Boulevard  towards  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine, 
waving  the  white  standard  crying,  '  Vive  la 
lioi."  —  "  But,  Prince,  you  can  t  mean  it.  Just 
look  at  my  dress,  I  am  in  my  bishop's  wig — 
niy  cross,  my  legion  of  honour."  —  "  Just  ao," 
rejoined  Talleyrand,  "that  is  just  what  is  want- 
ed. If  yon  had  not  got  them  on,  you  woald 
hare  had  to  fetch  them.  Cross,  wig,  powder, 
dress,  all  that  will  make  a  sensation,  and  it  U 


It  is  hardly  cii»lib1e  that  M.  de  Pradt,  a 
man  not  without  talent  and  ability,  should  have 
.  fallen  Into  such  a  trap.  Rat  off  he  went  on 
I  Talleyrand's  errand.  At  tint  he  pit  on  pretty 
well. 'though  he  was  soon  sommnded  by  a 
crowd  of  street  blackguards,  but  when  he 
reached  the  Boulevard  Poissoniire,  tbe  Arch- 
bishop fell  upon  a  knot  of  BonapartisU,  who 
soon  diar^d  him  and  sent  him  flying  home- 
wards. His  (light  was  so  rapid  that  be  bad  to 
pocket  the  white  standard  and  lo  rush  throngh 
the  muil.  In  this  state  he  got  back  to  tbe  Bne 
St.  Florentin,  where  he  proceeded  to  relate  with 
great  oinphasis  his  daring  and  his  snecsas.  He 
had  conqncred  a  great  pact  of  the  capital  lo  the 
royai  cause ;  he  hail  been  stopped  at  the  Fan- 
bourK  Poissonitre  by  obstacles  which  conld 
only  hare  yielded  to  a  troop  oT  horse  ;  bnt  he 
still  showed  in  his  retreat  that  he  was  alike  im- 
moTed  by  the  eye  of  Bonaparte  and  by  the  R- 
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malt  of  the  popalaoe,  vratxi  Jubentium,  All 
which  M.  de  Talleyrand  listened  to  with  the  ut- 
most coolness,  and  only  said,  "  I  told  you  that 
dressed  as  yon  are,  you  would  make  a  sensa- 
tion."'   (Vol.  ii.  p.  105.) 

The  sketches  of  the  Comte  d'Artois  and 
the  new-bom  royalist  Court  are  extremely 
fresh  and  diverting,  but  we  must  leave  them 
on  one  side  to  preserve  a  more  sober  por- 
trait of  the  King,  who  shortly  afterwards 
reached  his  capital.  The  entry  of  Louis 
XYIII.  into  Paris  was  less  animated  than 
that  of  his  brother.  The  performance  suf- 
fered by  repetition,  and  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  people  had  begun  to  evaporate.  Above 
all,  the  chief  actor  was  not  the  same.  The 
Comte  d*Artois  was  still  the  *  gay  cavalier* 
of  Versailles,  graceful,  excitable,  and 
French  in  every  gesture.  Louis  XVIII. 
was  corpulent,  infirm,  and  dignified.  When 
it  was  proposed  to  put  him  on  horsebacks 
he  contented  himself  with  the  remark,  *  I 
tremble  for  the  marshals  who  would  have 
to  support  me.'  And  the  sallies  he  frequently 
indulged  in  were  more  calculated  to  sting 
than  to  soothe  those  about  him. 


*  Louis  XVm.  maintained  all  the  dignity  of 
the  throne  amidst  that  mob  of  sovereigns  who 
were  then  assembled  in  Paris,  escorted  oy  thou- 
sands of  soldiers.  Though  he  was  himself  un- 
armed and  well  nigh  powerless,  he  was  so  fbll 
of  the  superiority  of  the  King  of  France  over 
all  other  kings,  that  even  thev  were  persuaded 
of  it.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  himself  accept- 
ed it.  M.  dc  Tallevrand  had  failed  in  an  at- 
tempt to  cause  the  l)uke  de  Vicence,  who  was 
his  friend,  to  be  included  in  the  peerage ;  but 
as  the  Emperor  Alexander  professed  a  particu- 
lar regard  for  this  personage,  he  undertook  to 
ask  Ix)uis  XVIII.  ror  his  advancement.  His 
Imperial  Majesty  repaired  to  the  Tuileries. 
The  King  received  him  most  f^raciously,  but 
without  the  least  relaxation  of  his  own  dignity. 
Alexander  was  so  taken  abnck,  that  he  did  nut 
venture  to  ask  for  a  thing  likely  to  bo  refused 
him ;  he  came  back  as  he  went,  and  candidly 
acknowledged  the  reason  to  M.  de  Talleyrand. 
Talleyrand  told  the  Emperor  that  ho  was  the 
only  man  in  Paris  who  did  not  know  his  own 
power,  and  begged  ho  would  try  again.  This 
time  the  King  had  heard  of  the  afl'air  and  was 
on  his  puard.  The  Emperor  had  not  a  chance. 
Ix)nirt  XVIII.  Ngan  by  tlatterinj:  jjfencralities 
which  melted  Alexander,  and  he  then  touched 
on  the  melancholy  position  of  a  sovereign,  af 
ter  a  revoution,  who  was  not  free  either  to 
grant  or  to  refuse  his  favours.  All  this  was  said 
with  such  a  tone  of  feeling  and  truth,  that  the 
Emperor  was  a^ain  taken  in,  and  left  the  pal- 
ace without  alluding  to  the  object  of  his  visit. 
lie  thou^^ht  it  easier  to  otfer  Canlaincoiut  a 
great  position  in  Russia,  than  to  mention  his 


name  to  the  King  of  France.  In  such  passa- 
ges as  these  the  King  was  really  a  great  mas- 
ter ;  and  I  had  more  than  one  opportunity  of 
remarking  that  he  was  himself  thoroughly  per- 
suaded that  of  all  the  sovereigns  then  in  Paris, 
he  was  the  only  gentleman.'    (Vol.  ii.  p.  137.' 

Not  a  year  had  elapsed  since  M.  Beug- 
not  was  writing  despatches  under  the  dicta- 
tion of  Napoleon  at  Mayence.  It  now  be- 
came his  duty  to  attend  Louis  XVIII.  as 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  to  take  his 
commands  on  the  urgent  questions  of  the 
day.  A  greater  contrast  has  rarely  fallen 
under  the  observation  of  a  statesman. 

*  I  arrived  on  the  6th  May  to  work  with  the 
King.  1  brought  him  some  important  affairF, 
which  Monsieur  had  not  chosen  to  decide,  hav- 
ing; heard  of  his  brother's  speedy  arrival.  I 
had  recently  had  occasion  to  lay  matters  of 
state  before  Napoleon,  and  I  adopted  with  the 
King  the  same  form  of  proceeding  —  that  is  to 
say,  I  had  all  the  papers  of  each  case  carefully 
arranged,  and  I  placed  a  precis  before  his 
Majesty  stating  the  name  of  the  parties,  the 
nature  of  the  question,  its  importance,  and  some 
observations  upon  it.  I  begged  the  King  to 
look  over  the  precis  and  tell  me  which  paper  he  • 
desired  to  take  first.  His  Majesty,  who  had 
never  seen  or  dreamt  of  anything  of  the  kind, 
asked  me  what  I  meant. 

*  I  had  the  waladresse  to  say  that  this  was  the 
way  in  which  Napoleon  transacted  business,  as 
he  was  very  much  pressed  for  time,  and  there- 
fore chose  the  questions  which  appeared  to  be 
the  most  important.  "  Very  well,  sir,"  said 
the  King,  "  but  as  I  shall  always  have  as  much 
time  to  give  you  as  you  may  require,  you  may 
relinquish  these  modes  of  proceeding  of  Bona- 
parte. They  are  not  to  my  taste.  Begin  at 
the  beginning.* " 

After  tliis  exordium  Beugnot  had  the 
barbarity  to  keep  his  unfortunate  master  an 
hour  and  a  half  over  the  papers.  *  You 
have  not  spared  me,'  said  the  restored  son 
of  St.  Louis.  *  This  is  pretty  well  for  a 
beginning.  However,  I  shall  always  be 
ready  to  receive  you.'  And  the  next  day 
he  inquired  whether  his  minister  had  not" 
been  a  lawyer,  from  his  love  of  detail.  At 
length  the  Ablx^  Louis  came  to  the  rescue. 

*  How  came  you  not  to  see,  on  the  very  first 
day,  my  dear  colleague,  that  you  bore  the 
Kinp  to  death  t  What  is  the  use  of  making 
reports  to  him  ?  You  might  as  well  make  them 
to  a  saint  in  his  niche.  I  just  give  him  the 
ordinance  to  sign  ;  he  never  refuses  ;  while  ho 
is  writing  his^name,  which  he  does  very  slowly, 
I  tell  him  what  it  is  about.  I  don't  l)ore  him  ; 
but  he  bores  me,  because  his  signature  is  ever- 
lasting.' 


/ 
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It  is  not  surprising  that  a  mini^jttor  taught  |  time,  as   far  as  we  remember^  who  plicei 
under  s<.>  diiR'r\.'nt   a  scIkk^K  ami  so  little    Charles  X.  in  alxlitT  above  his  brother. 
vorsni'i!   in    tho  temwr   ot*  the   old    Court,  j 

should  s^vn  Iv  told  to  vavato  hi*  office. ,  .  -x-hose  who  have  never  had  occasion  to 
Bcufxuot  onlv  saw  tho  Knij;  six  times,  tmiisacc  business  with  Mimneur  are  alwan 
Ma-iainc  do  Simi;ino  and  tho  Oama^  family,  wlkiiij;  ot  hi*  want  of  capaoitv,  his  narroV 
reULirkod  th:it  tlio  Miuiscry  ot  tho  Interior  views.  an«l  his  obstinacy.  Thoie  reproacbei 
ou^^hc  to  Iv  tillvsl  bv  a  man  of  qualivv,  are  utterly  unfounded.  Moruieur  applies  to 
aasi^red  I'v  what  *ho  elo^antlv  tormt»d  ^d'-s  '-'usinoss  a  croar  doal  of  intelligence  and  ear 
*,*«;.  N^;  :»!!  I  tho  AbtK?  vio  Moutosiiuiou  was  ^^l'^^.  ^"tfnrion.  I:  must  he  admitted  that  hs 
authorised  to  nouost  M.  Beu-not  to  retire  =*"''*^?  ^'^  !^^'  T.rmcirlos  m  which  he  was  bnmgfat 
froiu  tho  department,  lie  oons^-ntod,  how-  ^^\-  ^""^  ^'^  attach  men  t  to  them  »  based  on 
S  ,  ,  ,  .   ,       ^   •  "*'        vvnvu'tion.  not  on  prejudice,  as  mar  easilv  be 

ever,  -^oino^h-i:  wvaiLiv  we  th:ui.  to  a.'t  as  ^^.^.^ive,!  rVom  the  skill  with  which 'he  defends 
Uin-e:jr-t.cuc-al  ot  the  toiiee,  and  he  wa*  iiK-i,,.  He  is  not  without  dexteritr  in  u^ 
UAuiod  '^y  'h.»  K::i:;  ono  oi"  the  Royal  Com-  nu-nr.  .ind  nradily  wiaes  on  any  adVantageow 
uii:>.Mi>ui.i*<  ■h.ir<j:«.-d  with  the  pre  pant  iou  of  pv>iiii  i^r'  <liscussion.  AH  this  is,  moreover, 
the  Ch.ircer.  «witi'iI  with  abs<.Mute  |;uod  ikith.  and  no  mta 

Tho  oh.ipro"*s  -.'f  the  seeonil   volume   of  '^^  -^  a>ns^.'iouce  more  void  of  offence.'    (Vol 
those  memoirs  wuieh  record  at  ooiisidenible    *^-  V-  •***?■' 
leu^ili  :ao  li>o'.i.ssioiis  on  this  im^H.>rtant   iii> 

ruruniou;  are.  tJ>r  the  piirposes  ot'  historv.  Few  pe*«ple  have  said  as  mnch  for  Char- 
ihe  mos't  valuaole  portion  ot'  >L    Beu^not  s    'i**  \ .  .lud  ^l.  Beut[not  is  evidently  fp^- 


adni[ri>ii-  ■  H:st'»r\-  oi'  Pariiauiontarv   Gov  iK*-     I  *mi.s    Will.,  on  the   contrary,  cas 

eni:«i.':ii  ::».  y.-ini'O.*     It  would  draw  ws  tiv  'm:*'!!^  "v  '»»»s«5  -o  have  had  a  sincere  friend 

rap  :rtjm     ur  :?r«s<:ur  iiiiieet   fxi   !i»Ilow    M.  ».»r   :o   't.ivr    ir^^Tved  one:    for  though  lui 

Bcii^m  :    II    h  -  purion  «)f  his  lifr  —  sudire  aJi:i;MimMiis,his  wit.  and  his  judgment  were 

;t  :o    i^MT'"    :mi  "iu*  aoti«  ot'  :\w*<*  «i('itaiOH  f.ir  l»i'*i»nii  :ho-e  of  his  brother,  his  chara^ 

wi  r^  ':\:ii*T:riy  :naiii*  it  rlie  time,  .md   tli.u  ut  nas  oiio  .m*  mmitigated  selfishness  aaA 

•ii-y   ir-' ::u*  :nn-r    luihentir   nM-oni    nrimh  oxirvnu"  *iiip*u'ity- 

o.vs.>  .(  -hi*  }r:s.n  n  Mie  rh.iner  .if  IS:*,  V  ivx-  :'u*  '.Mitie  of  Waterloo  the  Kip| 

W  .   -~.:;.3-   "o    Ti-v.-pr    ',1    iiis    !n«'-?**«ii.d  \m  :u»   ".\w  n  >.»-*'utenna:  his  own  domi^ 

r*-«*  :!•'••:  :^5    ^n  ;     KivonTuns    diinii::    .\\v  on'*,      IK- .Mtiffx-d  ills  Ministers  to  meet  hi« 

iianir*-:  L«iv».  ,.  ^\uir;»ii;.  »»iu-?>'  \  T-  Deum  was  tung  ii 

A  ..-;   -I..  :■'   -xDfr:o!Uv»   m'  hr  »*iiap.i»-f\T  'um:.-.:-  .•!     :^'  ^  "o  ory  of  the  Allied  amueii 

'i    "..f   "-■.     '    V.I    vr.^     iiu*.  In-  :iji«  .;r.itr  .n  itt.t  '.*u«  L'.'-.U'.  T  l^  vlli'd  with  SO  mUch  ^pld- 

'.^■"i.  7-   :.\  ■■  :          ".w    riiriMio    .»t    V.U1.1-.  -.^     Ml    '.»i»    '.ai  •>.'\ehe«l  the  gates  of  Aril 

:ni^!ii     .1  ■■ '..iMii-.  i  :\\M\   •!"  lu»  a.M-lii   :k.-  vl-m-    i    ■<  *>  x". '-'^u   that    they    had  left 

M.   I?i;«n  :.       .;:    .ui'Liini:  wis  ■..•   ':•»■    .x  i^u- «i       **■.;.  "u  aio:it.- w.is  in  the  secret  of 

pt'tt  :   ••  ::i -'*.  :i  i  :n.i>tiT.     Mut     i    «^a*    i  .'u'    i\  nj;  "*    n.'»cuuuiSw  tor  that  in^niooi 


limi"      I     :..!>    T>.   ind    ;>:-:"»lvi:«iy   Aw    iiii.'i  ■*»-n*«i;  ij;*'.    ii>^i-n:r  tiie   s^ieedv 

::  II  ■:  -^'i  y:;^  i  r.nn*  Dnilian   :vin    .i:».:i  •  ;uvi    »i   .ur   [l:it»»:r*'d  Ihiys.  had  coatiiiiied 

:li\-  V    ■.>..:;;:  n.:i  Miiiian'"A    :h.»ii     sr    ru:  «»   •i-.f.'.n  ^vii  '>hfnt,  while  he  waa  stiU 

l.r.i    ;:it;.  '   iii'  EiU'.Mnv    niiiiotii    M     S.  si-  hu  i-x;'.-.^   ni  r.  :i^  ri>e  Kmpewr  at  the  Toil- 

:i. :  'i    ak.   '.-i^  'la-.Ti'm:;  .i  ^.i"'*         .'.w  .■■•iv.  i    •    u      .-.•%.     are  to  warn  the  King 

•.:i"r    4.:;          y-    'wri    :v-nMMT  n.      '.   :•.;«        i  i  :.      ■,     .    >.    "i -.1^   '«   'mIs  TVtum   might  he 

:>:-.r".      .     \"..;^    i-."i'     i  "  Mat^  ;»     m  •.      v  ..  ■.    x-      »    .^   ■J'i^.      •  ^n  the  road  to  P*rii 

avo'*.:.;*!-.'.         .1   :v':\i:   .'"  iIl-i'Mi     "'■    ita.» ..  v  -u  •.  .». .  i.i!  .   i.^l  C:ai2t  ie  Jaucourt  fol- 

'I'.i   :''^.:  ■  -MS  I  ■  i  i:.\  ,  ;:.s       .   r  '.;-:.,  ..,.,  ^  nt»i      .    \  u^;     ..    .motiitr  -.'vriage.     As 

P.i«"*    1    i''.!'.*  :i  J**.  "A  "ii  u     .:*'   THM  .1.1*4^    III .  -1.  I    '.^s « . ,.-  :   '::  m*.'  T  wav,  marss  of  tha 


»:    ■.•::..*»        M'.:-a  .— *»^  '.  .1    i.«»     i.  .;     .       »»..»    ..  i  ir  ''.iv   '■illa:£e  of  CaviUy 


.       ..    ■     .  •* 


-.-X  \i'i    \\  t.i    oo      "i::vi.*x  :k  •    '.ix>L'i     i       .M&:r    ?i' a  widow  which 

.  .ii     :."<..i,.,i    .1  .u    .           .  :  I  :»\.i:.;n    i .:    t,  \*  ■  ^^^  i         '^^^  r*y  wme  mai'audarSL 

.:'.!.  A  .:^  X    t  .  •.  >»;tixo  1...  .-i.ii:;...«    ...i;  '  "i.    KN  .    «-..;!..  ^1 !   •»  a  it-one  «iisconsolBte 

'?.i*i    >.:..-.  x.i  ':  'iM^'i  i"   *  '..'.. .N  \\  :ii  .   .%....!     V    \>,::iiti-.a  jf  her  little  all; 

\\.\  Xi.  '.V, .«_  :  V    >   .,;«.    'Ui>    -«.:ii.    .'t    as  'i*  I   ..i....v%..  Hi.t    ^.b.'iug  oa  her  kneasi 
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and  the  whole  scene  was  most  afflicting.  It 
seemed  strange  that  the  King  of  France  in 
bis  coach  should  have  passed  along  the  road 
a  few  minutes  before  without  taking  the 
dightest  notice  of  such  an  incident.  How- 
0Ter  his  two  followers  relieved  the  poor  wo- 
man and  kept  their  suspicions  to  themsel- 
Tes,  charitably  supposing  that  the  King 
mieht  have  been  asleep.  Arriyed  at  the 
Tillage  where  the  King  was  to  dine,  they 
rejoined  his  Majesty,  and  the  following  con- 
versation ensued. 


( (( 


We  are  happy  to  see  that  the  King  is 
arrived  in  sttfet^,  bat  your  Majesty  cannot  fail 
to  have  been  pamfully  affected  by  what  we  have 
just  witnessed  —  a  house  on  fire ;  it  belonged  to 
a  poor  widow  with  her  two  wretched  children, 
and  not  a  soul  to  help  her.*' 

*  "  Ah,  indeed  ! "  said  the  Monarch ;  "  I  saw 
the  house  burning,  and  remarked  that  there  was 
no  one  to  put  it  out." 

'  M.  de  Jaucourt.  "  It  had  been  set  on  fire  by 
some  of  the  enemy's  light  troops,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  village  fled  at  their  approach." 

*  The  King.  "  Something  of^  that  kind,  I 
suppose." 

'  m.  de  Jaucourt.  **  They  must  have  pillaged 
the  conn  try,  for  we  were  told  just  now  that 
there  would  be  a  difficulty  <in  providing  the 
Kinfc's  dinner." 

'  The  King.  "  Oh  !  don't  be  uneasy.  You 
are  not  aware,  M.  de  Jaucourt,  that  the  rabbits 
of  this  village  are  the  most  juicy  rabbits  in 
France  —  in  all  France.  I  remember  coming 
here  thirty  years  ago ;  nay,  four-and-thirty  yeais, 
it  must  have  been,  with  the  Marquis  de  Mon- 
tesqaion  and  Chabrillant.  The  people  of  the 
country  have  a  peculiar  mode  of  dressing  rabbits. 
I  am  to  have  two  of  them  for  dinner,  and  shall 
not  be  ill  off  .  .  .  " 

*  We  were  far  enough  from  the  poor  widow 
and  her  house  on  fire,  but  M.  de  Jaucourt  art- 
fully brought  it  up  again. 

'  "  The  King  is  good  enough  to  conceal  his 
own  privations,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  his  servants 
to  share  them,  for  the  occurrence  I  was  just 
•peaking  of  —  that  fire  in  the  widow's  house  — 
St  one  which  will  happen  elsewhere,  and  we 
most  all  do  as  much  as  we  are  able,  for  it  can- 
not everywhere  be  said  that  a  disaster  witnessed 
by  the  King  is  a  disaster  repaired." 

*  The  King.  "  What  can  be  done,  gentlemen  ? 
It  is  not  my  fault.  We  must  do  as  we  did  last 
year.  Time  and  patience  will  set  things  to 
rights.  I  can't  ask  my  Ministers  to  dine  with 
me  to-day ;  but  I  strongly  recommend  you  to 
take  care  to  taste  those  rabbits  ..."  and  the 
gesture  of  dismissal.'     (Vol.  ii.  p.  284.) 

If  Talleyrand  was  the  eenius  of  the  first 
Restoration,  Fouchd  was  that  of  the  second. 
It  was  impossible  to  avoid  a  recognition  of 
his  services — perhaps  we  might  say  the 
■iipnlated  reward  of  them ;  and  as  M.  6eug- 
BOt  had  performed  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  State  on  the  journey,  it  devolved  on  him 
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to  present  to  Louis  XVIII.,  — for  signa- 
ture at  St  Denis,  the  ordinance  conferring 
the  office  of  Minister  of  Police  on  the  reside 
Fouch^,  now  Duke  of  Otranto.  The  Eb^ 
signed  one  or  two  other  papers,  and  made  a 
joke  about  the  opera. 

*  At  that  moment  I  laid  before  him  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Otranto.  The  King  glanced 
at  it  and  dropped  it.  His  pen  fell  from  his  hands. 
The  blood  rushed  to  his  face.  His  eyes  assumed 
a  painful  expression.  For  some  minutes  the 
silence  was  unbroken.  At  last  with  a  deep 
sigh  the  Kine  said,  *'  It  must  be  done,  then.^' 
He  took  up  the  pen,  still  hesitating  to  sign,  and 
added  as  he  wrote,  "  Ah  !  my  poor  brother  I  if 
you  see  what  lam  doing  I  am  already  forgiven." 
His  tears  fell  from  his  eyes  upon  the  paper.  I 
folded  up  the  ordinance  and  left  the  room  with- 
out another  word.'    (Vol.  ii.  290.) 

After  the  fidelity  he  had  shown  and  the 
services  he  had  rendered  in  the  second  exile, 
M.  Beugnot  had  reason  to  rely  on  the 
assurances  he  had  received  of  his  Sovereign's 
^titude  and  regard.  He  was  not,  however, 
included  in  the  Ministerial  arrangements, 
and  the  Ministij  of  Marine,  which  had  been 
designed  for  him,  was  handed  over  to  his 
travelling  companion,  M.  de  Jaucourt  On 
this  occasion  the  King  offered  him  the  Post 
Office,  with  the  rank  of  Minister,  adding, 
*  This  position  will  suit  you,  for  it  rescues 
you  firom  Ministerial  changes,  and  you  will 
keep  it  as  long  as  you  retain  my  personal 
confidence, —  that  is,  along  while  or  rather 
always.'  Not  long  afterwards  M.  de  Yi- 
trolles  reminded  his  Majesty  that  the  Post 
Office  had  been  promised  to  himself,  and 
expressed  his  regret  that  Beugnot  had  not 
been  named  to  higher  functions.  *  Have 
patience,'  replied  the  supple  Prince,  *  you 
shall  have  the  Post  Office,  when  I  take  it 
away  from  Beugnot,  and  that  will  not  be 
long  .  .  . '  We  nave  not  patience  to  track 
the  maze  of  intermediate  intrigue,  with 
which  the  Court  was  already  undermined.  It 
is  enough  to  add  that  before  many  weeks  had 
elapsed,  and  on  the  first  change  of  Ministry,, 
the  King  took  occasion  to  inform  Count 
Beugnot  with  evident  embarrassment  at  his 
next  audience,  that  another  person  had 
just  been  appointed  to  the  office  he  filled  l 

At  this  point  the  memoirs  abruptly  termi- 
nate, and  we  presume  that  this  was  Count 
Beuenot's  last  experiment  in  the  service  of 
his  Maieity  King  Louis  XVIII.    Nor,  in- 
deed, did  he  again  hold  office ;  he  sat  ht 
the  Chamber  or  Deputies  i^rom  1819  to  1824, 
voting  ffenerally  with,  the  Liberal  party ; 
in  1830  he  was  raised  to  the^  Peerage,  and 
in  18SS  he  leached  the  close  of  his  hoaourat- 
ble  and  eventful  life. 
136. 
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CHAPTBB      XLV. 
THE  DOUBTS  THAT  STING. 

Whom  to  trust  I  Where  trnst  is  broken, 
in  certain  natures,  there  is  not  only  no  re- 
covery, but,  .if  I  may  so  speak,  no  discern- 
ment. Such  natures  no  longer  distinguish 
who  is  loyal  and  who  is  false.  In  proportion 
to  their  love  for  the  deceiver,  is  the  belief 
tliat  none  now  can  be  true.  When  young 
Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark,  admits  to  his 

Sieving,  half-maddened  soul  the  conviction 
at  his  mother  is  unworthy,  he  does  not 
reserve  a  better  faith  for  the  purity  of 
Ophelia,  or  the  matron  holiness  of  spotless 
wives.  He  sweeps  the  whole  sex  into  one 
dark  gulf  of  degradation,  and  exclaims  — 

"  Frailty,  thy  name  is  Woman  ! " 

The  franker  and  nobler  a  man's  own  nature 
is,  the  more  is  his  confusion  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. How  it  could  come  to  pass  he 
knows  not ;  but  he,  or  she,  or  they  wnom  he 
most  trusted,  whom  he  thought  he  had  most 
reason  to  trust,  are  false  ;  there  is  no  doubt 
of  their  falsehood :  ergo,  none  can  be  sin- 
cere. 

Alice  guided  her  canoe  over  the  shallows 
and  rapids  of  her  half-brother's  miserable 
thoughts  with  a  skill  which  Satan  only  can 
supply  to  his  worshippers.  What  she  ad- 
mitted —  with  showers  of  tears  and  pale 
gasping  lips  —  helped  her  through  that 
which  she  concealed;  and  though  no  ex- 
planation that  could  be  given  could  clear 
her  from  her  own  share  of  dissimulation, 
she  somehow  contrived  to  seem  a  victim 
instead  of  an  offender.  *^  I  was  like  one 
walking  in  a  dream,"  said  she,  passing  her 
slender  hand  over  her  forehead  in  slow 
musing  accompaniment  to  the  slowly  uttered 
words.  *^  Ana  then,  besides,  I  was  afraid. 
Afraid  for  his  life  —  and  —  and  —  "(here 
her  voice  sank  to  a  frightened  whisper) 
*^  somewhat  for  my  own.  I  didn't  exactly 
know  all  —  oh,  not  the  half  of  all !  But  I 
knew  be  had  not  those  scruples  that  —  that 
most  men  have ;  and  he  had  lived  —  he  used 
to  tell  me  that — in  savage  lands,  where 
life  is  not  made  of  the  importance  it  is 
here ;  so  many  nameless  deaths  there,  and 
sudden  deaths,  and  none  to  ask  about 
them  — "  and  Alice  gave  a  little  shud- 
•der. 

**  Oh  !  he  wasn't  like  you  —  he  wasn't 
like  YOU  — "  she  continued  ;  "  he  was  a 
man  aye  fleeing  from  consequences.  But 
he  was  not  meant  to  be  what  ne  is ;  he  had 
^is  excuses ;  his   strange   fate.      /'m   not 


going  to  excuse  him,''  she  faltered,  as  she 
watcned  Sir  Douglas's  listening  face ,  "  you 
know  it  was  the  good  that  took  me,  I 
thought  I  had  a  friend  .  .  .  and  he  took  so 
to  the  schools  .  .  .  and  he  seemed  a  sort  of 
brother  .  .  .  and  he  talked  of  leading  souls 
to  God  .  .  .  and  indeed  he  made  me  hit 
own  —  talking  of  heaven. 

**  And  there  was  one  other  thing :  Fll  not 
deny  it ;  Fll  not  make  myself  better  than  I 
am ; "  and  she  laid  her  trembling  hand  on 
Sir  Dou^as's  wrist.  "  He  seemed  to  lore 
me  so.  X  ou  know  Pve  been  so  lone,  and  so 
used  to  see  others  preferred  —  and  th^e 
was  love  all  around  me — till  I  could  hare 
cried  for  envy  of  Lady  Ross.  You  loved 
her ;  and  Kenneth  would  die  for  her ;  and 
even  Mr.  Boyd.  Oh,  /  could  see  why  it. 
was  impossible  he  could  fancy  poor  me; 
and  indeed  Kenneth  as  good  as  said  it,  even 
if  I  had  not  seen  it.  But  this  one  man 
loved  me  —  this  one  man  loved  mk;  and 
thoi^ht  nothing  of  Lady  Boss  in  compari- 
son. 

The  wonderful  vehemence  with  which 
the  pale,  slender  creature  pronounced  the 
last  two  sentences  I  And  then  seemed  to 
sink  away  into  abject  sadness  and  submit 
sion  ;  and  raised  her  strange  watchful  eyes 
to  peer  into  Sir  Douglas's  averted  counte- 
nance with  wavering  gleams  in  them  such 
as  go  over  the  sea  on  a  dull,  stormy  day  as 
she  resumed  in  a  broken  tone,  ^  And  now  I 
must  go,  I  know.  You'll  expect  it  of  me, 
and  sheU  expect  it,  and  they  11  all  look  to 
it ;  and  though  I'll  not  know  well  where  to 
o,  and  God  knows  if  he*U  send  for  me  or 
et  me  know  what's  become  of  him,  still  I 
know  I  ought  —  and  —  and  —  111  not  ask 
for  much  time,  and  you'll  be  thinking  I  have 
my  own  independence  from  my  mother; 
but  —  but  —  I've  lent  a  good  deal  to  Mr; 
Frere  —  and  —  if  I  could  have  a  fittle 
time  —  " 

Sir  Douglas  woke  from  some  absorbed 
musing  which  had  taken  possession  appar- 
ently of  all  his  faculties,  and  said  aunoit 
fiercely,  "  Alice,  what  are  you  talking  of? 
Do  you  think  I  am  made  of  such  metal  as 
to  drive  you  forth,  just  as  you  are  in  most 
need  of  protection  ?  Stay  where  yon  are 
—  stay;  out  give  me  time  to  get  orer 
this." 

He  rose  as  he  spoke ;  leaning  his  clench- 
ed hand  on  the  library  table  where  thej 
had  been  sitting  ;  still  looking  down  mov- 
ingly, not  seeing  the  objects  there.  Then 
he  glanced  upwards,  doubtful  whether  to 
speak  a  word  of  better  comfort,  —  to  offSsr 
perhaps  some  soothing  caress.  But  Alice 
was  gone ;  softly  gone   through  the  hftl^ 
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closed  door,  with  cat-like  gliding  and  gen- 
tleness ;  only  just  gone,  for  the  long  en&  of 
the  swan's-down  boa  she  habitually  crossed 
over  her  throat  when  about  to  traverse  the 
cold  stairs  and  corridors  to  her  tower-room, 
were  vanishing  in  the  doorway,  half  creep- 
ing, half  floating  after  her ;  looking  as  if 
they  were  a  portion  of  her  stealthy  self. 

Sir  Douglas  did  not  often  —  as  the  uned- 
ucated express  it  —  "  give  way."  Passion- 
ate as  he  was  by  nature  and  temperament, 
he  had  a  certain  dignity  which  controlled  in 
him  the  expression  of  all  emotion.  But 
when  Alice  was  gone,  he  suddenly  re-seated 
himself,  and  stretching  his  arms  rorward  on 
.  the  library  table,  he  laid  his  head  on  them 
with  a  groan,  and  uttered  a  familiar  name 
in  a  tone  of  startling  a^ny.  **  Kenneth  I " 
was  all  Sir  Douglas  said:  but  if  Kenneth 
could  have  heard  the  tone  in  which  his 
name  was  spoken,  —  the  funereal  clang  of 
agony  that  went  through  the  sound,  —  per- 
haps even  to  him,  even  to  his  most  selfish 
nature,  the  sound  might  have  conveyed  a 
startling  appeal. 


CHAPTER    XLVI. 
LADT    CHARLOTTE    PERPLEXED. 

But  Kenneth  was  little  troubled  about 
other  men's  troubles.  He  was  full  of  his 
own.  That  fire  of  thorns  which  he  had 
chosen  to  light,  the  renewal  of  his  passion 
for  Gertrude,  burnt  with  fierce  and  cease- 
less heat:  watched  by  Alice  with  sly  and 
demure  satisfaction,  as  sure  to  lead  in  some 
way  (no  matter  how)  to  mischief  and  vexa- 
tion for  its  object :  watched  with  angry 
sneers  by  the  Spanish  she-grandee;  who, 
though  no  longer  herself  in  love  with  her 
husband,  had  that  not  uncommon  spirit  of 
jealousjr  which  resents  losing  worship,  with 
all  its  incense  of  small  attentions,  though 
careless  of  the  worshipper:  watched  by 
Dowaffer  Clochnaben,  wnenever  her  visits 

fftve  her  fit  opportunity,  with  grim  scorn  of 
ir  Douglas's  blindness  and  his  wife's  abo- 
minable nypocrisy  :  watched  even  by  poor 
little  Lady  Charlotte,  in  a  sort  of  scared, 
frightened,  questioning  manner. 

^  He  puts  me  so  in  mind,  you  know,"  she 
rashly  avowed  to  the  Dowager,  **  of  that 
pretty  fable  —  no,  not  exactly  fable,  but 
neathen  story,  wasn't  it ;  that  dear  Neil  was 
reading  out  loud  the  other  day  afler  lunch- 
eon ?  —  of  a  pagan ;  no,  not  a  pagan,  but  a 
ffod  of  the  pagans  —  Pluto  it  was,  I  remem- 
ber, Fhito ;  and  be  came  when  she  was 
quite  innocently  gathering  poppies,  and  took 


her  away,  whether  she  wished  it  or  no :  I 
forget  the  name  of  the  goddess  he  took,  but 
she  did  not  want  to  go  with  him,  he  came 
upon  her  quite  by  surprise ;  and  I  happened 
to  look  up  from  my  work  at  the  time  (I 
mean  while  Neil  was  reading  about  it)  and 
dear  Grertrude  was  embroidering  a  portikre 
with  crimson  fiowers  and  white  on  a  green 
ground,  and  all  her  worsted  scattered  about 
— so  pretty  she  looked,  and  Kenneth  had 
his  eyes  fixed  on  her  in  such  a  way  —  in 
such  a  way  —  and  his  head  bent  forwards^ 
restins  it  on  his  hand,  and  all  his  dark 
curly  hair  streakinff  through  his  fingers  aa 
he  rested  it ;  and  ne  looked  exact^  like 
Pluto  :  and  only  that  of  course  such  things 
can't  happen  now  ^indeed  it  would  be  very 
wrong  to  suppose  toey  ever  did  reaHy  hap* 
pen ;  a  parcel  of  wicked  heathen  inventions, 
that  nobody  ou^ht  to  believe),  but  I  could 
not  help  thinking  for  a  moment,  that  he 
was  just  the  sort  of  man  to  behave  that 
way,  and  I  declare  my  fingers  quite  trem* 
bled  as  I  went  on  again  with  my  crochet, 
fancying  to  myself  Grertrude  picking  pop- 
pies, witn  no  one  perhaps  but  myself  withm 
call,  and  Pluto  coming  —  I  mean  Kenneth 
—  and  carrying  her  off  1  Indeed,  he's  very 
like  a  great  many  of  those  gods  Neil  reads 
about,  and  they  all  seem  to  have  been  aa 
bad  as  bad  could  be." 

"  Humph  I "  said  the  Dowager,  with  « 
grim  curl  of  her  upper  lip,  shadowed  now 
with  a  slight  finnge  of  stiff  grey  hairs. 
**  Humph.  There  may  be  heathen  stories, 
and  modem  stories,  too,  of  that  sort ;  but 
there's  very  little  carrying  off  against  your 
will,  if  you  really  wish  to  keep  firm  footing, 
that's  my  dictum." 

And  with  that  gesture  of  firmness  habit- 
ual to  her,  she  planted  her  foot  venomous- 
ly on  one  especial  rose  in  the  Aubbusson 
carpet  (in  the  absence  of  her  winter  re- 
source, the  steel  fender^  with  a  precision 
and  force  that  did  inoeed  seem  to  defy* 
Pluto  and  his  four  fiery-nostrilled  steeds  to 
remove  her,  unless  by  her  own  consent,  one 
inch  from  that  spot.  Which  sudden  stamp, 
acting  on  the  already  excited  nerves  of 
poor  Lady  Charlotte,  caused  her  to  burst 
into  tears. 

The  grim  Dowager  turned  her  lofty  head, 
as  if  on  a  pivot,  to  contemplate  for  a  mo- 
ment her  weeping  friend,  and  when  the 
little  weak  final  snufiie  in  the  embroidered 
and  lace-bordered  handkerchief  seemed  to 
bring  the  tears  to  a  conclusion,  and  secure 
her  a  hearing,  she  delivered  herself  of  the 
comforting  sentence,  —  '*  Most  women  are 
fools  ;  but  I  do  think,  Charlotte,  that  you 
,  are  the  greatest  fool  among  them  all ;  and 
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tbe  greater  the  fool,  the  greater  the  ii^y, 
that's  my  dictum." 

**  But  what  can  I  do  I "  whimpered  the 
Bubmistive  Lady  Charlotte  —  *'  what  can  I 

do!" 

«*  Nothing." 

"  But  that'i  just  what  I  do  do  I  I  daren't 
speak  to  Gertrude;  and  besides  I  feel  so 
sure  of  her." 

A  snort  was  the  Clochnaben's  sole  reply 
to  this  last  observation  —  a  snort  of  utter 
contempt. 

^  And  what  I  think  so  very  unfair,  is  the 
way  he  stays  here,  you  know. 

"Who?" 

"  Kenneth.  He  really  stays  on  and  on, 
and  comes  back,  and  sta3rs  on,  and  on,  and 
on  again,  when  nobody  asks  him  I  Now  he's 
here  for  God  knows  how  long,  for  he  has 
put  Torrieburn  under  thorough  repiur,  as  he 
says,  and  is  making  a  wall  and  plantation  to 
separate  it  entirely  from  the  old  Mills,  and 
talks  of  letting  it,  and  I  don't  know  what 
else.    It  is  quite  heart-breaking  !  " 

"  I  suppose  if  Lady  Boss  wanted  him 
away,  she  could  get  rid  of  him." 

"  I  don't  believe  she  could  1  I  don't  in 
the  least  believe  she  could,"  said  Lady 
Charlotte,  eagerly,  ^  or  he'd  have  been  gone 
long  ago ! " 

"  Well,  I  suppose  Sir  Douglas  could  get 
rid  of  him,"  said  the  Dowager,  with  another 
curl  of  the  grim  grey  moustache. 

*^  Perhaps !  but  you  see  he  don't,  and  you 
see  its  suits  Eusebia  to  stay,  if  she's  obliged 
to  be  in  Scotland  at  all,  which  she  hates." 

"If she  hates  Scotland,  she  doesn't  hate 
Scotchmen,  at  all  events,"  nodded  the  Cloch- 
naben,  maliciously,  and  the  grey  moustache 
stretched  to  a  sort  of  smile. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  Oh,  I  know  what 
you  mean ;  I'm  not  quite  so  foolish  as  you 
think  ;  I've  seen 

"  Yes,  and  you  toiU  see ;  but,  however,  it's 
no  business  of  ours*'^ 

Saying  which,  with,  a  triumphant  shake 
of  her  vestments,  and  a  somewhat  forcible 
adjusting  of  her  cloves  at  the  wrists,  the 
Dowager  ended  her  visit,  and  lefk  Lady 
Charlotte  to  sich  alone. 

"  Why  she  shonld  think  me  more  foolish 
than  herself,  I  don't  know,"  was  the  some- 
what wounded  reflection  of  that  gentler 
widow,  "  for  after  all  I  have  observSi  just 
as  uiuch  as  she  has  —  all  Eusebia's  gomgs 
on,  and  everything  else." 

Little  Eusebia  cared,  who  remarked  her 
goings  on.    Indeed,  she  was  in  that  humour 


which,  in  old-fashioned  phrase,  used  to  be 
termed  "flouting;"  —  a  mood  of  mixed 
sulk  and  defiance.  She  had  fallen  in  once 
more  with  her  half-forgotten  admirer  of 
early  days,  handsome  Monzies  of  Crmigie- 
var,  but  their  relative  positions  were  a  good 
deid  altered.  He  was  no  longer  the  shy, 
proud  Highland  ^outh,  with  the  first  down 
of  manh(Kd  on  his  lip,  and  the  first  passion 
for  educated  woman  m  his  heart.  Bearded, 
gracefhl,  self-assured,  having  been  a  good 
deal  flattered  and  caressed  "  even  in  Lon- 
don," liked  by  men,  and  much  admired  by 
women;  with  a  sweet  and  courteous  tem- 
per, and  great  power  of  adaptins  himself  to 
whatever  set  he  happened  to  be  m  ;  a  first- . 
rate  shot,  a  first-rate  reet-dancer,  a  Gttk' 
rate  curler,  a  first-rate  angler,  kind  to  his 
small  scattered  handAil  of  tenantry ;  poor, 
and  not  a  whit  ashamed  of  the  fact,  —  he 
had  won  his  way  to  a  good  many  hearts, 
both  male  and  female. 

He  had  his  "  melancholy  story"  too  —  a 
great  thing  with  the  softer  sex.  He  had 
been  married  since  the  days  he  knew  Ente- 
bia;  married  for  a  year  and  a  day,  no 
more.  Like  the  "Merry  Bachelor"  in 
Ruckert's  beautifiil  ballad,  he  had  wept  in 
anguish  over  two  locks  of  hair :  one  a  ring- 
let as  long  and  glossy  as  ever  was  shorn 
from  beauty's  head,  and  one  a  little  pinch 
of  down,  that  might  be  hair  or  soft  mrd's 
plumage,  that  lay  curled  up  in  the  long 
ringlet,  as  the  little  dead  head  had  lain  in 
the  dead  bosom  of  that  "  mother  of  a  mo- 
ment," after  she  had  passed  away. 

Craigievar  had  been  veiy  centle  to  kii 
young  wife,  and  very  sorry  for  her  loss.  It 
was  now  ^ve  years  since  he  had  been 
widowed,  and  the  elasticity  of  youth  and 
life  overbore  each  day  more  and  more  that 
cloud-dream  of  the  past ;  bat  it  had  made 
him  still  more  interesting.  From  a  philo- 
sophical point  of  view  it  is  of  c<mrM  lam- 
entable to  consider  that  had  he  been  a 
stumpy,  sallow,  blear-eyed  widower,  hia 
grief  would  not  have  gained  so  mveh  tym* 
pathy ;  but  as  it  was,  when  he  looked  aid 
(and  he  was  still  melancholy  at  times),  tbe 
fair  ladies  who  watched  him,  set  it  down 
to  one  sole  cause.  He  might,  it  is  tme,  be 
only  bored  at  that  particular  parting,  or 
extremely  tired  with  "  a  good  day's  sport,* 
or  perhaps  may  have  forgotten  his  dgar- 
case  ;  but  they  invariably  decided  that  he 
was  "  thinking  of  his  lost  Manr,"  and  it' 
quite  amazing  how  many  of  her  own 
were  willing  to  console  him* 
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CHAPTER  XLVII. 


LOTS  TROUBLES. 


Herb,  then,  once  more  was  CraigioTar  I 
And  here  was  Eusebia,  a  beauty  banning 
fast  to  fade  and  harden,  ana  much  too 
shrewd  and  clever,  and  dependent  on  that 
beaut^r  for  her  enjoyment  of  life,  not  to  be 
quite  aware  of  the  fact  Restless,  discon- 
tented, disappointed,  gnawing  her  own 
heart  at  times  for  very  wrath  at  her  mar^ 
riage,  in  which,  as  she  considered,  there  had 
been  so  much  deception  as  to  Kenneth^s  posi- 
tion and  fortune  ;  and  in  which,  as  he  con- 
sidered, there  had  been  vet  greater  decep- 
tion as  to  her  aee,  and  certain  circum- 
stances which  had  caused  demands  for  her 
hand  in  marriap^e  to  be  so  little  pressed  as 
to  leave  her  still  free,  when  he  chanced  to 
oome  to  Granada  to  recover  health  and  spir- 
its after  his  fever  in  Spain. 

Craigievar  at  first  saw  Eusebia  with 
more  curiosity  than  interest,  as  a  woman  he 
remembered  to  have  once  passionately  ad- 
mired. Then  each  thought  of  the  other 
with  that  strange  fictitious  emotion  —  emo- 
tion at  least  which  has  nothing  personally 
to  do  with  the  object  that  causes  it  —  which 
most  of  us  feel  at  sudden  meetings  with 
those  who  date  our  Hoes.  Eusebia  saw  with 
a  sudden  rush  the  lake,  the  decorated  hut, 
the  early  married  days  when  as  yet,  though 
vain  and  coquettish  with  all,  sue  still  pre- 
ferred Kenneth  ;  and  Craigievar  the  days 
when,  stiU  a  youth  and  a  bachelor,  he  had 
not  laid  his  fair  white  rose  of  a  wife  in 
the  grave,  with  her  cold  little  bud  beside 
her. 

He  saw  with  obvious  tenderness  pale  lit- 
tle Effie,  Eusebia's  only  child.  He  too  ha<i 
dreamed  he  was  a  father,  and  woke  next 
morning  alone.  He  thought  more  of  Effie 
at  first  than  of  her  mother.  Then  he  per- 
ceived how  unhappy  and  angry  was  the 
woman  he  remembered  an  exultant  bride 
with  her  husband  madly  *'  in  love  "  with 
her,  and  all  London  at  her  feet;  and  some- 
thing kindlier  stole  in  on  his  thoughts  of 
her.  But- why  count  the  steps  of  the  lad- 
der by  which  such  thoughts  climb  into  mist 
seeking  better  sunshine  ?  Older  than  Ken- 
neth, much  older  than  Craigievar,  Eusebia 
added  to  all  her  experience  of  life  special 
experience  of  men,  and  the  old  empire  was 
resumed,  and  the  old  songs  sung,  and  boats 
went  out  on  the  lake  to  the  hut  and  re- 
turned without  Kenneth ;  and  Kenneth 
not  only  was  not  missed  but  purposely  elud- 
ed I 

He  took  it  strangely;  he  was  stung,  bat 


not  jealous.  Perhaps  in  hifl  wild  mood  he 
rather  wished  she  would  **  run  away  "  from 
him.  He  was  sick  of  her,  of  debt,  of  life,  of 
everything  but  the  thoughts  of  Grertrude. 
He  could  not  trouble  his  head  about  his 
Spanish  wife.  Strange  to  say,  the  very 
calm  that  surrounded  Gertrude  had  a  charm 
for  him.  That  calm,  the  very  essence  of 
which  was  home,  and  peace  and  purity  — 
that  calm  which,  if  it  were  within  the 
bounds  of  possibility  he  should  ever  be  lis- 
tened to,  must  depart  for  ever  I 

Gertrude  meanwhile  struggled  with  a 
certain  feeling  of  embarrassment  in  his 
presence.  She  cast  about  how,  as  Lady 
Clochnaben  bad  expressed  it,  to  **  get  rid 
of  him  "  without  dealing  too  harshly  by  a 
half-ruined  man ;  she  had  become  fully 
aware  of,  and  alarmed  by,  the  indiscretion 
rif  it  were  nothing  more^  of  Eusebia's  con- 
duct. Once  —  once  only  —  tenderly  and 
timidly,  she  had  attempted  to  warn  her. 
They  had  been  such  friends  I  She  had 
been  so  fond  of  Eusebia  I 

They  were  in  the  dressing-room  of  the 
latter :  who  had  come  in  late  from  the  lake 
with  Craigievar,  and  had  been  making  a 
toilette  more  hurried  than  was  her  wont. 
She  was  clasping  in  one  of  her  earrinp 
while  Gertrude  spoke ;  she  turned,  stiU 
clasping  it,  with  one  of  those  sudden  grace- 
ful movements,  that  tossed  her  vei£  and 
fringes  round  her  like  dark  billows  —  a  de- 
mon Venus  rising  from  inky  waves.  Her 
beautiful  flashing  eyes  fixed  on  the  speaker 
full  in  the  face ;  a  scornful  smile  trembled 
on  her  short  upper  lip,  and  showed  the  still 
white  and  even  teeth  beneath  :  her  cheeks 
alone  looked  a  little  haggard  and  fallen 
under  the  crimson  rouge.     She  laughed. 

*^  Ha  !  you  take  my  husband !  you  want 
now  perhaps  to  take  my  adorateur,  my 
amigo!  Be  content  with  your  portion  I 
Do  not  trouble  me.  I  have  already  enough 
sore  in  my  heart." 

And  as  the  long  pendant  clasped  with  a 
snap,  she  made  another  rapid  volte-face  to 
her  mirror,  and  ceased  to  speak,  contem- 
plating fixedly  her  own  image,  with  some- 
thing of  sadness  mixed  with  her  fierceness 
that  gradually  vanished,  and  left  her  look- 
ing —  as  she  intended  to  look  when  they 
should  go  down-stairs  to  dinner. 

Gertrude  almost  shuddered  as  the  took 
Kenneth's  arm  that  day  toi  pass  to  that  fa- 
miliar meal,  and  started  more  than  once 
when  addressed  by  others.  She  was  ru- 
minating how  **  to  ^et  rid  of  htnL"  And 
how  also  to  get  nd  of — Eusebia,  and 
the  fearful  future  that  seemed  to  threaten 
1  for  both ! 
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That  night  Kenneth  wrote  to  Grertrude, 
—  as  wild  a  letter  as  ever  was  written  by 
an  unprincipled  man  to  a  woman  he  was 
enamoured  of.  To  say  the  woman  he 
''loved"  would  be  to  proiane  the  word. 

And  Grertrude  answered  him.  She  al- 
luded boldly  and  clearly  to  all  the  past. 
She  inclosed  a  copy  of  the  •  little  note  of 
farewell  which  Lorimer  Boyd  had  taken 
to  him  when  it  was  agreed  he  should  leave 
Naples.  She  spoke  of  the  faith  sworn  to 
her  husband  at  the  altar ;  and  even  if  such 
vows  had  never  existed,  of  her  unalterable, 
passionate,  adoring  love  for  his  uncle.  In 
conclusion  came  a  prayer  to  halt  and  con- 
sider, to  save  himself  and  Eusebia  from 
certain  misery;  and  the  information  that 
she  intended  to  go  to  Edinburgh  the  follow- 
ing day,  and  remain  there  a  night,  hoping 
be  would  see  the  decency,  the  necessity  of 
withdrawing  from  Glenrossie  before  her  re- 
turn, no  longer  mocking  the  hospitality  he 
received,  or  painine  her  by  his  presence. 

Otherwise  the  day  must  come  —  must 
come  when  she  should  confess  this  torment 
to  her  husband,  to  her  Douglas  faithful  and 
true,  and  cast  herself  on  his  counsel  only, 
having  done  her  best  through  grief  and 
pain  to  avoid  making  any  breach  between 
nim  and  his  uncle,  and  finding  all  in 
vain. 

She  could  not  trust  such  a  letter  to  in- 
different hands.  She  gave  it  to  him  as 
they  passed  from  the  breakfast-room.  The 
carriage  was  already  waiting  to  take  her 
away.  As  Sir  Douglas  handed  her  in,  he 
said  with  wistful  anxiety,  ^'  I  am  afraid 
your  chief  business  in  Edinburgh  is  to  see 

Doctor  R .    You  have  been  looking  so 

ill  lately.*' 

Gertrude  wrung  the  tender  hand  she 
held,  and  tried  to  smile  her  farewell.  Her 
boy  Neil  stood  beside  her  husband,  his  fath- 
er's hand  on  his  sturdy  shoulder,  smiling 
with  radiant  young  eyes  in  the  morning 
sun. 

*^God  bless  them  both,  and  send  me  peace 
with  them  once  more,"  was  Gertrude's 
prayer,  as  she  leaned  back  wearily  in  the 
carriage,  the  long  fir-branches  from  time  to 
time  sweeping  against  its  roof,  and  drop- 
ping a  stray  cone  here  and  there  by  the 
road  that  led  through  the  noble  avenue. 

Glenrossie !  dear  Glenrossie  1  dear  home 
and  perfect  mate !  Dear,  handsome  boy, 
so  like  her  one  love  of  life  —  her  un- 
equalled Douglas !  God  bless  them,  and 
send  her  peace.     Amen. 


CHFTEB  XLVUI. 
ALICE   MAKES  SOME  DISCOVERIES. 

What  were  Alice's  green-grey  eyes 
made  for,  if  not  to  watch  ?  Does  not  the  oat 
sit  apparently  watching  for  ever  ?  —  watch- 
ing tor  what  we  know  not.  Even  where 
there  is  no  chance  of  mousing,  in  theTbroad 
day,  do  we  not  see  her  with  fixed  attention 
in  her  half-closed,  diamond-shaped  orbitSi 
scanning  things  afar  off,  near  at  hand« 
above  and  below,  readv  to  ponnoe  on  a 
leaf  that  flutters  down  mun  a  tree,  a  ball 
of  worsted  that  rolls  from  old  nurse's  lap, 
the  tail  of  a  boy's  broken  kite,  or  a  young 
bird  fallen  from  the  nest  in  too  easy  essay 
of  its  callow  wings :  ready  to  pounce,  ever 
on  the  watch  ?    So  also  was  Auce. 

All  had  their  plans  for  that  day.  Ken- 
neth had  hoped — had  meant  —  to  see 
Gertrude.  Sir  Douglas  had  made  up  hJB 
mind  to  speak  to  his  nephew,  and  um  him 
to  return  to  Spain.  Eusebia  intended  to 
spend  the  day  at  the  Hut  (not  unaccom- 

{>anied)  ;  and  Alice  herself  was  preparing  a 
ittle  basket  of  provisions  for  a  blind  and 
dying  beggar  lodged  in  a  cabin  between 
Glenrossie  and  Clochnaben,  recommended 
to  her  by  the  clergyman  who  had  been 
called  to  administer  the  oflices  of  religion 
and  what  help  he  could  afford. 

But  Alice  nad  an  instinct  that  somethinff 
had  occurred  more  than  common.  She  had 
seen  Kenneth  give  his  letter  after  dinner  ; 
she  saw  Gertrude  give  the  reply  after 
breakfast  While  Gertrude  was  departingy 
she  saw  Kenneth  step  out  on  the  terrace 
from  the  breakfast-room,  and  tnm  towards 
the  shrubbery,  reading  as  he  went.  She 
saw  him  stop  —  tear  the  letter  with  his 
teeth,  stamp  it  into  the  earth,  and  give  war 
to  the  wildest  gesticulations.  She  saw  Sir 
Douglas  return  from  putting  Grertrnde  into 
the  carriage,  and  cross  the  lawn  as  if  to 
speak  to  Kenneth.  She  saw  the  latter  ad- 
vance to  meet  him  casting  one  hurried  look 
behind  where  he  had  crushed  the  letter 
with  his  foot.  Swiftly,  noiselessly,  she  de* 
scended  also  to  the  warden.  She  was  in 
time  to  hear  Sir  Douglas  say,  **  Kenneth,  I 
wish  to  speak  with  you ; "  and  to  hear  Uie 
latter  reply,  "  Not  now,  I  can't ;  I  am  gduoff 
down  to  Torriebum :  meet  me  there ;  I 
must  be  there  by  noon."  She  was  in  timOf 
though  Kenneth,  turned  quickly  after  he 
had  seen  Sir  Douglas  re-enter  the  housey  to 
scramble  together  the  torn  papers  he  had 
ground  down  with  his  heel,  and  one  flatter* 
ing  bit  that  was  rustling  along  the  hedge  of 
hoUy,  and  beat  a  rapid  retreat  with  thai 
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treasore-tFOTe  in  her  hand.  She  saw  Ken- 
neth return  to  the  spot,  search,  look  up  as 
thouj^h  he  thought  the  wind  might  have 
earned  the  fragments  awajr,  pick  off  the 
holly-hedge  just  such  another  morsel  as  that 
she  held,  and  tear  into  smaller  pieces, 
which  he  scattered  on  the  air,  ana  then, 
pale  and  moody,  turn  to  the  house.  *  She 
locked  herself  into  her  turret-chamber  and 
read  with  greedy  eyes  that  seemed  to  eat 
the  very  words.  She  looked  from  that 
high  window,  and  saw  both*  Kenneth  and 
Sir  Douglas,  at  different  intervals,  take  the 
direction  of  Torriebum,  and  little  sturdy 
Neil  go  forth  with  his  own  dog  and  gun, 
and  the  careful  old  keeper. 

Glenrossie  was  empty  of  its  inhabitants. 
She  too  could  go  out :  could  go  and  see  the 
blind  and  dying  man.  Yes,  but  first  she 
would  see  —  would  ascertain  —  would  pay 
a  little  visit  of  inspection  nearer  home. 

She  was  going  to  Crertrude's  bright  morn- 
ing-room. 

It  was  very  bright  and  still.  There  was 
no  chance  of  mterruption.  Gertrude's 
maid  had  accompanied  her  lady;  so  had 
Lady  Charlotte ;  but  even  had  there  been 
such  a  chance,  Alice  would  have  easily 
found  some  plausible  excuse^  Was  she  not 
working  the  corresponding  portiere  to  that 
which  suggested  such  visions  of  Pluto's  bad 
conduct  to  Grertrude's  mother  ? 

With  gleaming,  half-shut  eyes,  she  scanned 
all  the  objects  round,  and  rested  them  at 
last  on  a  little  French  escritoire,  set  with 
plaaues  of  old  Sdvres  china.  It  was  locked 
—  out  what  was  that  to  Alice  ?  She  had 
a  great  variety  of  keys;  and  French  escri- 
toires are  not  protected  by  either  Chubbs  or 
Bramahs.  Nor  was  she  trying  this  lock  for 
the  first  time  —  though  beyond  reading 
Lorimer*s  account  of  Mr.  Frere,  she  had 
never  hitherto  found  anything  to  reward 
her  trouble  in  opening  it.  ^ow  she  felt 
sure  she  would  oe  more  fortunate.  And 
the  event  proved  the  correctness  of  her  ex- 
pectations. The  papers  had  been  some- 
what hastily  thrust  back  the  night  before 
and  peeping  out  from  the  half-doubled  blot-, 
ting-DooK,  as  though  absolutly  offering 
itself  for  inspection,  was  the  insolent,  wild, 
loving  letter  of  Kenneth's,  and  the  rough 
copy  (if  rough  copy  that  can  be  called 
which  had  so  few  verbal  corrections,  and  so 
completeiv  conveyed  the  sentiments  dT  the 
writer)  of  the  torn  and  gravel-stained  an- 
swer, with  which  his  blind  rage  had  dealt 
80  hardly  in  the  garden. 

Alice  nearly  danced  for  joy !  She  laid 
the  paper  flat,  compared  it  with  the  other, 
and  gave  little  straiige,  triumphant  pats  to 


its  outspread  surface.  Then  she  sat  long, 
in  mute,  half-frowninff,  half-scanning  oohf* 
sideration ;  and  then  she  jumped  up  with  a 
suddenness  that  Eusebia  herself  coula  scarce- 
ly have  rivalled,  and  crushed  all  the  paper 
together  in  her  hands  with  a  wild  laugh. 
Then  once  more  she  smoothed  them  out* 
rolled  them  neatly  together,  shut  the  esor^ 
toire,  made  a  mocking  curtsey  to  the  empty 
chair  in  which  Gertrude  habitually  sat; 
said  aloud,  in  a  mocking  voice  **  Adieu,  mi- 
lady ! "  and  left  the  morning-room  once  more 
to  its  bright  silence  unbroken  to-day,  even  by 
the  boom  of  the  bee,  or  the  outside  twitter 
of  the  birds;  the  windows  being  all  closed, 
and  everything  marking  the  absence  of 
that  sweet  mistress  whose  happiest  hours 
were  passed  there. 

Then  Alice  went  forth  on  her  mission  of 
charity,  and  visited  the  dyhig  beggar.  Her 
visit  was  prolonged  till  the  day  began  to 
wane,  for  death  at  times  seemed  very 
near.  When  the  clergyman  arrived,  Alice 
was  still  there,  and  the  man  had  rallied. 
He  spoke  feebly  of  trying  to  reach  his  na- 
tive village,  and  of  dying  there.  Alice  rose 
and  prepared  to  leave  him.  *^  I  will  come 
again  if  I  can  to-morrow,"  she  said,  in  her  qui- 
et one ;  and  looking  up  in  the  clergyman's 
face,  as  she  roUed  some  papers  together,  **  I 
have  been  reading  him  something  1  copied," 
she  said,  "  I  thank  you  for  sending  to  me 
about  him." 

With  those  words,  and  a  little  gentle  bow, 
and  tran(][uil  shake  of  the  hand  to  the  minis- 
ter, she  departed,  leaving  that  good  old  suc- 
cessor of  Mr.  Heaton  gazing  after  her  slen- 
der figure. with  unmixed  approbation  of  her 
conduct. 

"  But,  indeed,  it's  not  to  be  marvelled  at, 
in  a  sistor  of  gude  Sir  Douglas,"  was  his  half- 
uttered  sentence,  as  he  turned  back  into  the 
dim  cabin,  and  sat  down  hj  the  box-bed, 
in  the  groping  depths  of  which  lay  the  sick 
man. 

The  little  light  that  entered  from  the  open 
door  gleamed  rather  on  the  framework  of^he 
bed,  than  on  the  bed  itself;  except  on  the 
outer  edge,  where,  white  and  blanched,  on 
the  ragged,  green  tartan  quilt,  lay  the  help- 
less and  attenuated  hand  of  the  sufferer. 

The  good  minister  lifted  that  hand  with 
some  kindly,  encouraging  word ;  as  he  did 
so,  he  remarked  a  deep  indented  scar  be- 
yond the  knuckles.  "  Yell  have  been  hurt 
there,  some  time,  puir  bodie,"  he  observed, 
compassionately." 

The  sick  man  moaned,  and  answered 
faintly,  <«  Well  no  murmur  at  trouble  the 
Lord  sends.  I  was  chased  in  Edinburgh  bjr 
some  laddies,  and  when  I  was  nigh  falfin',  1 
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•angbt  by  a  railing,  and  the  spike  just  wan' 
into  me !  It  was  a  sair  hurt ;  but  Fve  had 
Bony  bltissins,  tho'  I'm  cauld  now  to  my  yery 
marrow." 

And  so  saying,  the  bh'nd  man  slowly  and 
tremblingly  drew  in  his  hand,  under  the 
dark  tartan  coverlid,  and  lay  still  and  ap- 
parently exhausted. 


CAPTEB  XLIX. 
A  8CENB  WITH  KENNETH. 

Sib  DopoLAS  had  made  up  his  mind 
after  long  reveries,  that  Kenneth  should 
leave  Qlenrossie.  Gertrude  had  not  spoken 
to  him  on  the  subject.  He  dared  scarcely 
argue  the  mattter  openly  to  his  own  soul, 
far  less  to  her,  but  he  was  not  the  less  re- 
solved. 

They  met  then  at  Torrieburn.  Kenneth 
had  shot  some  birds  on  his  way,  and  was  car- 
rying his  gun  with  a  listless,  gloomy  brow,  as 
if  there  were  no  pleasure  left  in  that  or  any- 
thing else  for  him.  He  had  also  obviously 
taken  repeated  draughts  from  the  flask  of 
whisky,  he  carried  at  his  belt  *,  and  the  dull 
glare  which  Sir  Douglas  loathed  to  see  in 
his  eyes  was  already  perceptible  there, 
thougn  it  was  a  little  past  noon. 

They  sat  down  on  some  felled  timber,  and 
Sir  Douglas  went  straight  to  his  peint. 

"  Kenneth,"  he  said,  **  I  have  resolved  to 
speak  to  you  about  leaving  Glenrossie.  A 
ffreat  deal  has  come  to  my  knowledge  since 
first  }ou  and  Eusebia  made  your  home  with 
us,  which,  bad  I  known  it  at  first  would 
perhaps  have  prevented  my  ever  proposing 
to  you  to  come." 

Kenneth  drew  a  long  draught  from  the 
whisky-flask,  and,  in  a  thick  angry  voice,  he 
muttered,  "  Has  (Jertrude  —  has  your  wife 
—  been  complaining  of  me  to  you  ?  " 

"  No,  she  has  always  taken  your  part  — 
always  endeavored  to  explain  away  or  con- 
ceal differences  between  you  and  Eusebia, 
as  well  as  those  events  which  —  which  per- 
haps"—  and  here  Sir  Douj^las  hesitated, 
"  which,  most  assuredly,  I  had  better  have 
known  at  the  time  they  took  place." 

Again  Kenneth  had  recourse  to  the  flask, 
and  said,  with  a  bitter  laugh,  "  It  was  not  I, 
at  least,  who  kept  you  in  ignorance  of 
them." 

Sir  Douglas  felt  the  blood  flush  to  his 
temples ;  he  strove  to  be  calm. 

*^  jN^o,  Kenneth ;  it  was  not  you.  I  cannot 
doubt,  however,  that  they  were  kept  from 
me  for  a  good  motive.  We  cannot  undo  the 
past^  what  I  have  to  think  of  is  the  future. 


It  is  repugnant  to  me  to  live  with  you  on 
other  terms  than  those  of  the  most  loving 
cordiality  and  freedom  from  restraint. 
That  cordiality  —  that  free  affection  *•  —  Sir 
Douglas's  voice  broke  a  little  —  **  cannot 
exist  as  it  did  —  It  may  return,  Kenneth  ^ 
God  grant  it  may  I  —  but  feeling  as  I  do,  and 
knowing  what  I  do,  there  is  change  enough 
to  make  me  wish  for  a  further  change,  and 
that  is" 

*'  Pray  so  on,  my  dear  unclcf  go  on,  old 
fellow  I    Don't  mind  me ! " 

Kenneth  was  rapidly  becoming  more  and 
more  intoxicated. 

*^  That  change  is  that  we  shall  part,  Ken- 
neth, at  all  events  for  the  present.  I  have 
loved  you,  in  spite  of  all  your  faults ;  I  will 
endeavour  to  assist  you  to  the  last,  in  spite 
of  all  your  imprudences ;  but  I  will  not  live 
with  vou  in  tne  same  home,  because  ** 

(( D — n  it,  speak  out,  and  say  you  want  to 
part  me  and  Grertrude,  and  have  -done  with 
it.  Afraid  of  me,  eh  ?  a  little  late  in  the  day, 
uncle,  a  little  late  " 

A  drunken,  hollow  laugh  followed  this 
speech. 

Sir  Douglas  rose,  trembling  with  supress- 
ed  passion. 

"  Kenneth,"  he  said,  "  do  not  break  all  the 
links  that  bind  us  together.  However  con- 
fused habitual  excess  may  make  your  intel- 
lect, however  little  place  love,  and  —  I  will 
not  call  it  gratitude  —  love  and  memorr  of 
what  we  have  been  to  each  other  may  hold 
in  your  heart,  respect  the  purity  of  oihen! 
Respect  the  spotless  name  of  my  wife.  Bet- 
ter men  than  you  have  loved  in  vain,  and 
borne  it,  and  stood  faithfully  by  a  second 
choice.  Parted!"  continued  he,  abnott 
as  vehemently  as  Kenneth  himself ;  ^  yon 
were  parted  before  we  ever  were  united ; 
Parted,  boy !  Gertrude  and  I  are  one  soul, 
and  you  part  now  with  us  both,  till— -if 
ever  the  day  come  in  your  pervei'se  heart  — 
you  can  reason  and  repent." 

So  sternly —  in  all  their  many  discunioiif 
—  had  loving  Sir  Douslas  never  spoken  to 
his  nephew  before.  iNever  to  that  spoiled 
and  indulged  idol ! 

It  maddened  Kenneth.  What  little  Te»> 
soning  power  increasing  irritation  and  in- 
creasing intoxication  had  lefl  him,  seconed 
to  forsake  his  brain  in  a  flash  of  hot  light* 
ning.  He  looked  up,  cowering  and  yet 
frenzied,  from  the  felled  tree  where  he  Mit» 
to  the  stately  form  with  folded  armt  and  in- 
dignant commanding  countenance  aboiTd 
him.  He  leaned  one  arm  on  the  lopped 
branch  to  steady  himself,  and  answered. 
swa)ring  from  side  to  side,  speaking  thickly, 
hurriedly,  with  an  idoit'i  laugh  and  — 
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idioC*t  fierceness.  **  Fare,"  he  said,  **  pure  ! 
Oh  jesj  pure  and  spotlesB;  they  are  all 
pure  and  B|X)tless  till  they're  found  out  I  I 
loTed  in  Tain,  did  I  ?  Talk  of  my  vanity : 
what  is  my  vanity  to  yours,  you  old  cox- 
comb ?  Parted !  You  can't  part  us.  I  told 
Jrou  at  Naples,  and  I  tell  you  now,  that  she 
oved  me  —  me  —  mb  !  and  nothing  but  fear 
holds  her  to  you.  I'll  stay  here,  if  it's  only 
to  breathe  the  same  air.  Parted  !  Part  from 
her  yourself — tyrant  and  traitor  1  Part  from 
her  for  ever,  and  be  sure  if  /  don't  marry 
your  widow,  no  other  man  shall  1 

He  staggered  suddenly  to  his  feet,  level- 
led his  gun  Ml  at  Sir  Douglas  as  he  stood, 
and  fir^. 

In  the  very  act  he  stumbled,  and  fell  on 
one  knee ;  the  charge  went  low  and  slant- 
ed :  part  of  it  struck  Sir  Douglas  on  the  left 
hand,  and  drew  blood. 

The  shock  seemed  to  sober  Kenneth  for 
a  moment.  .  A  gloomy  sort  of  horror  spread 
over  his  face.  Then  the  idiot  laugh  re- 
turned. 

"  I  haven't,  haven't  killed  you.  You're 
winged  though,  winged  I  Stand  back  I 
Don't  tempt  me,"  added  he,  with  returning 
ferocity. 

Sir  Douglas  lifted  the  gun  and  flung  it 
oat  of  reach :  then  he  spoke,  binding  his 
handkerchief  round  his  hand. 

*'  You  have  not  killed  me.  Go  home,  and 
thank  Grod  for  that  You  have  not  made  my 
son  suddenly  an  orphan  —  as  you  were  when 
first  I  took  you  to  my  heart  Oh  1  my  boy, 
my  Kenneth !  what  demon  spell  is  on  your 
lire  ?  Pray  to  God  !  prat  !  'and  with  the 
last  broken  words,  a  bitter  cry,  ending  al- 
most in  an  agonised  sob,  went  up  to  hea- 
ven, and  resounded  in  the  dull  ear  of  the 
drunken  man.  Many  a  day  afterwards,  and 
many  a  night  in  dreams,  Kenneth  saw  that 
pale,  sorrowful,  commanding  face,  and  the 
stately  form  erect  over  his  grovelling  drunk- 
kenness,  as  he  held  by  the  branch  of  the 
felled  pine,  vainly  trying  to  steady  himself 
and  rise  from  the  hall-kneeling,  half-leaning 
posture  into  which  he  had  falTen.  Many  a 
lonely  day  in  the  sough  of  the  wind  in  those 
Scottish  woods,  he  heard  again  the  echo  of 
that  "  exceeding  bitter  cry,"  wrung  from 
the  anguish  of  a  noble  soul,  and  making 
vain  appeal  to  his  better  nature. 

God  gives  us  moments  in  our  lives  when 
all  might  change.  If  he  could  have  repent- 
ed then  !  If  he  could  have  repented  I 

Many  a  day  he  thought  of  it  when  Sir 
Douglas  was  no  longer  there,  and  he  coald 
see  his  face  no  more. 


There  was  a  dreary  pause  aAer  that  burst 
of  anguish,  and  then  Sir  Douglas  spoke 
again. 

**  Come  no  more  to  Glenroesie.  Stay  where 
you  are.  Eusebia  shall  join  you.  When  I 
can  think  farther  of  this  day,  and  more 
calmly,  you  shall  hear  from  me.  Farewell 
Kenneth ! 

The  stately  vision  seemed  to  hold  its  hand 
out  in  token  of  amicable  parting,  as  Ken- 
neth raised  his  bloodshot,  stupefied  eyes. 
He  did  not  take  the  hand ;  it  seemed  too 
far  off,  reaching  from  some  better  world.  He 
crouched  down  again,  laying  his  head  prone 
with  hidden  face  on  the  rough  resinous  bark 
of  the  lopped  tree.  Something  for  a  moment 
pressed  gently  on  the  tangled  curls  of  his 
burning  head,  and  passed  away  and  left 
only  the  breath  of  heaven  waving  throtieh 
them  ;  and  as  it  passed,  a  sound,  as  ot  a 
heavy  human  sigh,  melted  also  on  his  ear. 

A  fancy  haunted  Kenneth  that  the  hand 
of  Sir  Douglas  had  laid  for  that  moment  (m 
his  head,  as  it  had  laid  many  a  day  in  his 
boyhood  and  youth,  and  that  the  sigh  was 
his  also.    But  these  might  be  but  dreams. 

All  that  was  real,  was  the  utter  loneliness, 
—  when,  after  a  long  drunken  slumber,  he 
woke  and  saw  the  sun  declining,  and  heard 
the  distant  music  of  Torrieburn  Falls,  mo- 
notonously sweet  —  and  the  clear  song  of 
the  wooins  thrush,  —  and  looked  lan^dly 
towards  the  house  of  Torrieburn,  with  its 
half-hidden  gables,  gleaming  through  the 
trees;  and  the  wor(u  came  back  to  him 
clearly  and  distinctly,  **  Come  no  more  to 
Glenrossie.  Stay  where  you  are.  Eusebia 
shall  join  you.    Farewell,  Kenneth  ?  " 

Was  it  all  a  black  dream  V  A  black, 
drunken,  delirious  dream  ? 

No. 

Somehow,  suddenly  Kenneth  thought  of 
his  mother.  For  a  man  knows,  if  no  one 
else  on  earth  pities  him,  his  mother  pities 
still  I 

The  drunken  head  bowed  once  more  over 
the  fallen  tree,  and  half-murmured  the  word, 
"Poor  Maggie!"  What  easy  showers  of 
kisses  and  tears  would  have  answered,  if  she 
had  known  it !  But  Maggie  was  away,  — 
"  ayont  the  hills,"  —  swelling  with  her  own 
share  of  sorrowful  indignation  at  Kenneth's 
conduct,  and  trying  vainly  to  reconcile  the 
old  miller  and  his  rheumatic  wife  to  their 
new  abode. 

<'Cauld  and  strange!"  "  Cauld  and 
strange  I "  was  all  that  rewarded  her  ef- 
forts. 
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CHAPTER  L. 
ALICE  IMPARTS   HER  DISCOVERIES. 

The  next  day  was  the  Sabbatb.  Peace 
•bone  from  the  clear  autumn  sky,  and  glori- 
fied the  common  things  of  earth.  Birds 
sang,  flowers  opened  wide,  streamlets  and 
falls  seemed  to  dance,  as  they  rippled  and 
rolled  in  the  light.  The  freshness  of  the 
morning  was  over  the  cultured  fields ;  the 
firesbness  of  the  morning  was  over  the  bar- 
ren moor;  the  freshness  of  the  morning 
sparkled  in  the  dewy  glen.  Neil  had  prom> 
kied  his  old  nurse  to  *^  step  into  her  sheil- 
ing/'  his  mother  being  absent,  and  go  with 
her  to  church ;  for  which  the  old  woman 
was  already  pinning  on  her  snowy  cap,  and 
best  shawl,  and  smiling,  not  at  herself,  but  at 
a  vision  of  Niel,  in  her  glass. 

Alice  asked  sadly  and  demurelv,  and  very 
anxiously,  if  she  might  walk  with  her  half- 
brother,  and  if  he  would  mind  setting  out 
half  an  hour  **  too  soon,''  as  she  hid  some- 
thing very  particular  to  say  to  him.  Sir 
Douglas  consented.  They  walked  in  utter 
silence  great  part  of  the  wav,  as  far  as  the 
"broomy  knowe,"  where  Alice  had  first 
talked  with  him  of  "  kith-and-kin  love." 
There  they  halted,  and  there  they  sat  down, 
there  she  reminded  him  of  that  day  !  There 
— ^in  a  sort  of  frightened,  subdued  whisper- 
ing voice  —  Alice  said,  "  I  know  well  that 
since  that  day  I  myself  have  forfeited  much 
of  my  claim  to  brother's  love,  though  it  seems 
to  me  even  now  that  I  love  you  better  than 
all  —  ay,  even  better  than  my  dream  of  wed- 
ded love !  But  whether  I  have  forfeited  or 
not,  I  feel  cannot  bear  others  should  deceive 
you ;  and  I've  brought  to  this  place  what 
must  be  shown,  though  it  wring  my  heart  in 
the  showing,  and  yours  in  the  reading.  It's 
ail  I  can  do,  in  return  for  your  mercy  and 
indulgence  to  me.  All  I  can  do  in  return 
is  to  prevent  your  being  deceived  by  others ! 
God  Knows  what  we  are  all  made  of !  I've 
not  had  an  hour's  peace  since  I  picked  this 
up.  Kenneth  trampled  it  under  foot  just 
as  you  went  to  speak  with  him  yesterday 
morning ;  and  I  was  out  gathering  flowers ; 
and  then  I  thought  it  looked  so  unseem- 
ly in  the  garden-ground;  and  then  as  I 
^thered  it  up  I  saw  —  I  could  not  help  see- 
ing—  some  strange  words;  and  at  last  — 
at  last  — oh !  Douglas,  do  not  have  any  an- 
ger with  me  /  —  nor  much  with  her;  for  it's 
my  belief  there  is  witchcraft  round  her,  and 
none  can  help  loving  her  that  sees  her." 

Sir  Douglas  looked  strangely  into  Alice's 
eyes  as  she  banded  him  tne  gravel-soiled, 
earth-stained  papers.      It  was  Grertrade's 


writing ;  of  that  there  could  be  no  doubt 
And  what  was  not  Gertrude's  was  Ken 
neth's. 

Oh,  Grod  of  mercy,  what  was  to  come  to- 
day, after  that  yesterday  of  pain  ? 

Sir  Doufflas  lifted  his  bonnet  from  his  brow 
and  looked  up  to  the  serene  heaven  before 
him.  « Thy  will  be  done.  Tht  will  be 
done,"  said  the  trembling  human  lips.  And 
hard  was  the  struggle  to  echo  the  words  in 
the  shuddering  human  heart 

Much  has  oeen  said  and  written  of  the 
tortures  of  the  Inauisition,  and  the  cruelty 
of  those  who  look  on  and  yet  not  show 
mercy.  But  what  are  physical  tortures 
to  tortures  of  the  mind  V  What  **  grand 
Inquisitor  "  ever  looked  on  with  more  stony 
indifference  to  unendurable  suffering  than 
Alice  Ross  as  she  watched  the  flush  of  col- 
our rise  to  cheek  and  temple  —  fade  to 
ghastly  paleness  —  and  big  drops  stand  on 
the  marble  brow ;  while  the  breath  of  life 
seemed  to  pant  and  quicken  as  if  suffocadon 
would  follow. 

Even  she  started  at  the  lone  moan  which 
burst  from  that  over-charged  oosom,  as  her 
half-brother  closed  his  eyes  and  leaned  back 
on  the  bank. 

He  had  read  it  all.    All. 

Not  in  vain  had  Alice  Ross  paid  her  lonff 
visit  to  the  blind  beggar  with  the  indented 
scar  on  his  thin  right  hand.  Not  for  the 
first  time  —  no  nor  &t  the  hundredth  —  was 
that  hand  exercising  its  unequalled  sldll  at 
imitation  and  forgery ;  nor  that  apt  and  tor- 
tuous brain  devising  schemes  of  ruin  or  ven- 
geance on  those  who  had  offended. 

The  passionately  torn  letter,  gravel-stain- 
ed and  soiled,  had  apparently  its  corres- 
ponding half,  also  gravel-stained  and  soiled 
(and  carefully  hm  Alice's  light  heel  and 
clever  hand  sought  the  very  spot  where 
Kenneth's  mad  passion  had  ground  it  into 
the  earth  in  the  morning.)  But  the  half 
that  corresponded  in  form,  altered  the  whole 
sense  of  the  letter.  The  sentences  refemDg 
to  her  love  for  Sir  Douglas  were  appazentljr 
addressed  to  Kenneth.  Her  notice  that  she 
would  be  in  Edinburgh  read  like  an  ap- 
pointment to  him  to  meet  her  there.  Her  allu- 
sions to  the  necessity  —  *'  if  all  this  torment 
continued  "  —  of  confession  to  her  husbandly 
barely  escaped  the  sense  that  she  had  to 
make  confession  of  a  return  of  his  unlawfal 
passion.  The  letter  only  stopped  short  at  a 
clear  implication  of  sin.  Perhaps  even  the 
two  bold  accomplices  employed  in  its  con- 
coction felt  that  on  that  hinge  the  door  of 
possible  credence  would  cease  to  open.  All 
was  left  in  doubt  and  mysterv.  Except  that 
to  that  bold  avowal  of  guilty  love  an  answer 
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kadbeen  secretly  deliveredf  conTeyin^  all 
the  encouragement  it  was  possible  to  giTe  : 
referring  to  the  old  day  of  Naples ;  to  the 
little  note  of  adieu,  telling  him  they  were 
parting  "  for  a  time,  not  for  eyer,"  that  it 
was  better  for  him,  for  her,  for  all,** 

The  passage  that  hoped  he  **  would  see 
the  decency,  the  necessity,  of  withdrawing 
from  Glenroesie,'*  was  a  little  fragment 
wanting  in  the  torn  sheet. 

No  one  could  read  the  letter  and  still 
think  Gertrude  a  true  and  holy-hearted 
wife ;  though  those  who  choose  to  give  her 
<*  Uie  benefit  of  the  doubt,''  might  belieye 
sin  only  imminent,  not  yet  accomplished. 

The  part  that  was  forced  was  not  more 
stained  or  spoiled  than  the  portion  which 
was  no  forgery.  Every  word  fitted  nat- 
urally in  every  sentence.  If  ever  human 
being  held  what  looked  like  proof  incon- 
trovertible leading  to  miserable  conviction, 
Sir  Douglas  held  it  that  day,  as  he  sat  on 
the  wild,  fair  hill  with  all  Uie  peace  and 
beauty  of  nature  spread  around  him. 

He  rose  at  length,  and  held  his  right 
hand  out  to  Alice ;  his  left  was  bandaged 
and  in  pain.  She  put  her  slender  fingers 
forwara  to  meet  his  touch,  and  felt  the  icy 
dampness  that  speaks  of  faintness  at  the 
heart.  He  cleared  his  throat  twice  before 
speaking,  and  then  said  with  an  efibrt: 
**  I  believe  you  have  done  right.  Be  satis- 
fied that  you  have  done  nght :  it  was  a 
duty  not  to  let  me  remain  in  ignorance.'' 

Then  he  stood  still  and  looked  wistfuUy 
out  on  the  lovely  scenery,  the  lake  below, 
the  hills  above,  the  grim  rocks  of  Clochna- 
ben,  the  valley  where  smiled  Glenrossie, 
the  speck  of  white  light  that  denoted  where 
lay  the  Hut,  with  a  still  tinier  spark  of  scar- 
let reflected  from  the  flag,  set  up  on  the 
days  they  meant  to  visit  it. 

**  Fair  no  more  I  pleasant  never,  never 
again ! "  he  murmured  to  himself,  as  he 
gased  ;  then  he  turned  slowly  to  Alice. 

"  We  must  go  on  to  church.  Say  noth- 
ing of  all  this  to  any  fellow-creature.  Be 
as  usual  v  I  shall,  I  trust,  be  as  usual  This 
is  the  battle  of  life." 

At  the  gate  of  the  churchyard  were  the 
usual  groups  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren uncovered,  greeting  with  smiles  and 
respectful  curtseys  their  beloved  chieftain 
and  landlord.  In  general  he  had  a  kind 
word  or  sentence  for  each  and  alL  He 
tried  twice,  but  his  voice  faltered,  for  they 
inquired  in  return  afVer  *^  her  Leddyship 
at  the  Castle,"  and  the  answer  choked  m  his 
throat. 

His  boy  Neil  turned  into  the  gate,  hold- 
ing the  old  nurse  by  the  hand,  and  carry- 


ing her  huge  brown  leather  psalm  book, 
wrapped  in  a  clean  white  cotton  pocket- 
handerchief.  Neil  gave  it  gently  into  her 
withered  grasp,  with  a  kindly  pat  on  her 
shoulder,  ana  turned  to  accompany  his 
father  to  their  usual  seat.  Sir  Douglas 
passed  onwards  as  in  a  dream,  his  face  wai 
very  pale. 

"  rapa's  hand,  that  he  hurt  yesterday, 
seems  to  pain  him  very  much,"  Neil  whis- 
pered to  Alice.  She  nodded  demurely 
without  speaking.  It  was  not  right  to 
speak  in  church.  Neil  ought  to  know 
tnat 

Sir  Douglas  sat  very  pale,  still,  and 
stately  by  die  side  of  his  handsome  little 
son,  and  many  a  kindly  glance  wandered 
to  the  pew  when  the  boy's  full,  sweet,  and 
strong  voice  rose  to  join  the  psalmody. 
The  young  laird  wiis  the  idol  of  oir  Douff^ 
las's  tenantry.  **  He  was  iust  what  auld 
Sir  Douglas  himsel'  had  bin ;  a  thocht 
stouter,  may  be,  but  just  the  varry  moral  o* 
him." 

So  the  service  went  on,  till  all  of  a  sad- 
den Sir  Douglas  gave  a  deep  audible  groan. 
They  were  reading  the  first  chapter  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  and  had  come  to 
the  nineteenth  verse :  —  *^  Then  Joseph, 
her  husband,  being  a  just  man,  and  not 
willing  to  make  her  a  public  example,  was 
minded  to  put  her  away  privily." 

Young  Neil  started  at  the  groan,  and 
clasping  his  father's  hand  in  his  own,  looked 
anxiously  up  in  his  face,  and  half  rose  from 
his  seat,  as  though  expecting  him  to  leave 
the  church  from  illness.  But  Sir  Douglas 
sat  still,  his  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  the  min- 
ister. 

It  is  strange  that  women  who  have  been 
falsely  accused,  never  think  of  drawing 
consolation  from  the  fact  that  the  holiest 
of  all  women  whose  lives  are  recorded,  the 
one  woman  who  was  permitted  to  be  as  it 
were  the  link  between  earth  and  heaven, 
according  to  the  transmitted  history  of  the 
Christian  religion,  had  to  endure  her  share 
of  earthly  shame.  Nor  only  that,  but  that 
a  lesson  as  to  the  fallibility  of  all  human 
judgment  lies  wrapped  in  the  written  ac- 
count of  the  conduct  of  her  husband 
Joseph.  He  was  a  ^*  just "  man.  A  good 
man,  mercifnl,  afiectiooate,  anxious  to  do 
that  which  was  right  in  the  sight  of  God  ; 
anxious  to  bear  himself  fitly  and  with  all 
indulgence  to  his  neighbor.  But  his  hu- 
man mercy  extended  only  to  **  putting  her 
away  privily."  He  would  not  put  her 
to  public  shame,  though  his  own  trust  wae 
broken.  That  was  the  sum  of  all,  till  the 
angelic  vision  made  all  clear. 
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As  Sir  Douglas  listened,  he  also  leaned 
to  the  side  of  that  incomparable  merej 
which  would  spare  shame.  He  knelt  a  little 
longer  in  final  prayer  than  usual,  before  he 
passed  out  into  the  sunshine  and  greeted 
^e  assembled  (sn^ups  with  a  degree  less  of 
abstraction,  still  holding  Neil  by  the  hand. 

Arrived  at  Glenrossie,  he  shut  himself  up 
in  the  library  and  wrote. 

His  letter  was  not  long.  It  was  addressed 
to  Gertrude,  and  enclosed  the  gravel- 
stained  papers  which  Alice  had  given  him. 
He  wrote  the  address  and  sealed  it,  with  a 
firm  unshrinking  hand ;  but  long  he  sat  and 
gazed  at  it  after  it  was  written,  as  if  in  a 
painful  trance  ;  and  when  he  rose  firom  the 
table  where  he  had  been  writing,  he  felt  as 
though  threatened  with  paralysis,  and 
stood  a  moment  holding  by  the  brass-bound 
table,  fearing  he  might  fall. 

Then  he  passed  to  his  own  dressing- 
room,  and  sent  for  Neil. 

"  Neil,  my  boy,"  he  said,  "  I  am  going  to 
London ;  I  am  in  great  pain."  He  paused, 
unable  to  proceed. 

**  My  dearest  father  !  yes  ;  I  can  see  you 
are  in  pain.  You  will  have  some  surgeon  ? 
How  did  you  do  it  ?  how  could  you  get 
hurt  ?  "  And  the  innocent  boy  stooped 
with  his  eyes  fiiU  of  tears,  and  kissed,  with 


a  tender  little  kiss,  the  bandage  over  the 
wounded  hand. 

*'  I  may  be  away  more  days  than  yoa  ex- 
pect, dear  NeiL  You  will  do  all  as  if  I 
were  here  —  lessons  :  conduct :  care  in 
shooting  :  all  —  won't  you  ?  " 

"  I  will,  father ;  I  will.  Trust  me,  fttber, 
You  can  trust  me,  can't  you?"  and  the 
boy  smiled,  with  his  sweet  candid  eyes  fixed 
full  upon  his  father's  fac& 

<<  Yes— yes!  Oh  God!  let  me  tmst 
TOu,  my  son,  if  I  never  again  trust  any 
other  human  being  1 " 

And  to  the  consternation  of  Neil,  Sir 
Douglas  flung  his  arms  round  his  son's  heck 
and  sobbed  like  a  child.  In  the  morning, 
while  dawn  was  yet  breaking  and  Neil  lay 
yet  wrapped  in  happy  boyish  slumbers, 
rapid  wheels  once  more  sounded  sefUy 
along  the  great  fir-avenue;  the  carearing 
feathery  branches  that  had  bent  over  €rer- 
trude's  departure  the  previous  day,  bnuhed 
over  the  roof  of  the  carriage  that  now 
bore  her  husband  from  home.  The  BqiuTrel 
leaped  and  scampered  up  the  brown  stems, 
and  the  scattering  cones  fell  to  the  earthy 
and  lay  on  the  dewy  grass  in  silence. 

Great  was  the  silence  in  Glenrossie  that 
day :  the  master  had  departed. 


The  following  are  the  results,  says  the  Me- 
ehanics*  Magazine,  of  the  trials  of  various 
American  breech -loading  rifles  as  reported  by 
the  military  commissioner  appointed  to  exam- 
ine them.  The  Roberts  breech-loader  fired  84 
halls  in  six  minutes,  an  average  of  14  in  one 
minute,  all  striking  int«ide  the  target,  and  pene- 
trating 15  one-inch  planks  laid  side  by  side. 
The  Hharpe's  rifle  fired  100  balls  in  less  than 
seven  minutes,  and  penetrated  the  thirteenth 
plank.  The  Mill  bank  rim-fire  gun  fired  99 
iMdls  in  six  minutes  and  a  half,  and  penetrated 
the  eleventh  plank.  The  Lansom  gun  fired  12 
balls  in  one  minute.  Ball's  carbine  expelled  75 
balls  in  nine  minutes  and  a  half.  The  rrussian 
needle  gun,  which  was  tested  in  the  same  way 
as  the  others,  fired  an  average  of  six  to  seven 
balls  a  minute,  and  penetrated  the  eleventh 
plank.  The  Remington  breech-loader  fired 
100  balls  in  6  minutes  and  53  seconds,  and 
penetrated  the  eleventh  plank. 

Chbap  Beef.  —  The  Food  Committee  of 
the  Society  of  Arts  has  done  t:ood  service,  ob- 
serves the  Daily  NewSj  by  calling  attention  to 
a  new  importation  of  boiled  bet:f  from  Austra- 
lia. Messrs.  M'Call,  of  137,  Houndsditch, 
have  on  sale  a  first  consignment  of  60,000  lbs. 
of  Australian  beef,  and  have  made  arrange- 
Inents  for  taking  a  similar  quantity  everv 
month.  The  meat  is  the  best  Australian  beef, 
not  salted,  but  carefully  stewed  and  packed  in 


tins  hermetically  sealed.  It  has  nont  of  the 
common  objectionable  appearances  or  flavonss 
of  preserved  meat ;  and,  being  ready  cooked,  ia 
exceedingly  cheap  at  the  retail  price  of  7d.  Uie 
pound  without  bone.  This  is  not  more  than 
6d.  a  pound  with  bone ;  and  if  it  be  true  that 
one  company  alone  in  Australia  could  send  ns 
annually  the  beef  of  10,000  fat  oxen  at  thia 
price,  some  of  us  may  yet  live  to  see  beef  com- 
m^  down  in  price  in  the  general  markets  of 
this  country. 

Fat  of  Maoazinb  Wbitbkb. —  The 
Springfield  Republican,  in  its  literary  gossip, 
tells  us  :  —  "  The  .A(/an<tc  pays  genmlly  five 
dollars  per  page  for  prose,  though  some  writers 
receive  much  more  tnan  this.  Edmund  Soke 
got  one  hundred  dollars  for  his  '  Chicago  Con- 
spiracy.' The  market  value  of  poetry  seems 
to  vary  a  good  deal.  One  poet  says,  that  for 
some  of  his  best  productions  he  has  reoelTed 
from  the  Atlantic  only  five  dollars,  while,  for 
far  poorer  ones,  ten  dollars  have  been  awarded 
him.  Those  who  have  had  experience  in  bar- 
gaining at  this  establishment,  for  the  sal^  of 
literary  wares,  opine  that  the  price  paid  there- 
for, depends  a  good  deal  upon  the  mood  of 
the  editor-in-chief ;  if  he  is  m  good  hnmovr, 
the  seller  is  liberally  compensate ;  otherwiae, 
not.  Harper's  rates  are  about  the  same,  five 
dollars  per  page  for  prose." 
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The  next  momiDg  Ursula  and  I  bad  a 
long  talk  together  a^at  Monsieur  Jacques. 
She  uAd  me  that  she  had  known  him  ever 
since  she  was  sixteen  years  old,  and  that  he 
was  established  in  Florence  when  she  and 
her  father  were  living  there  ;  and  then  she 
said,  in  a  sort  of  natural  waj  which  went  to 
my  heart,  — 

**  He  had  nobody,  and  I  had  nobody,  and 
so  we  drew  together." 

^But  Colonel  Hamilton  was  with  you 
then,  wasn't  he  ?  "  ssid  L 

^  Oh,  yes,"  she  answered ;  "  but  papa 
never  cared  at  all  about  the  things  I  cared 
for,  and  then  I  usedn't  to  see  much  of  him 
—  I  never  was  much  with  him  —  but  I 
loTed  him  dearly  for  all  that,"  —  and  her 
eyes  filled  with  tears.  ^  At  first  I  was  too 
young  to  go  into  the  world,  and  then 
Jacques  used  often  to  come  and  spend  the 
evening  with  me  because  it  was  so  lonely 
when  papa  was  away  dining  out  or  at  the 
theatre." 

"  And  used  you  to  be  left  quite  entirely 
alone  ?  "  said  1.  **  Had  you  no  woman  in 
the  house  to  look  after  jou  ?  " 

**  Oh,  I  had  the  Meneghina,  our  old  Ital- 
ian maid,"' she  replied.  "She  generally 
used  to  bring  in  her  work  and  sit  with  us. 
When  I  was  eighteen,  I  thought  that,  per- 
haps, papa  would  then  take  me  out  with 
him,  but  I  think  he  liked  best  going  out  by 
himself;  it  left  him  so  much  more  free  and 
independent.  I  suppose  that  was  the  rea- 
son why  he  never  introduced  me  to  any  of 
his  friends,  or  took  me  to  the  houses  of  the 
people  that  he  knew." 

**  Then  did  you  never  go  out  at  all  ? " 
said  I. 

^  Ob,  yes,  I  went  out  a  little,  but  into 
quite  a  different  set  firom  papa's.  I  went 
to  Giambattista's  parties  —  Giambattista 
Giacomelli  was  my  smging  master.  Such  a 
dear  old  fellow  !  and  he  had  delightful  mu- 
sical parties  every  Sunday,  to  which  papa 
allowed  me  to  ga" 

**  Well,"  said  I,  *«  but  did  you  go  to  these 
parties  alone  ?  " 

'*  No,"  she  answered.  '*  Our  landlady,  the 
Del  Nero,  went  to  them,  and  I  went  with 
her.  She  lived  in  the  floor  above  us,  and  I 
used  often  to  go  up  there  of  an  evening 
when  papa  went  out  and  they  were  at  home. 
It  was  there  that  I  first  met  Jacques.  The 
Del  Nero  used  to  play  splendidly  on  the 
piano,  and  he  used  to  accompany  her  on 
the  violin.  She,  too,  had  musical  evenings 
which  were  charming  ;  the  society  was  en- 
tirely Italian,  compoi^  of  doctors,  lawjers. 


artists  and  literary  men  —  all  clever  and 
well  educated.  This  is  the  only  really  well* 
educated  society  in  Florence ;  the  fashim- 
able  people  are  of  an  unbelievable  igno- 
rance. The  Del  Nero's  husband  was  an 
awocato.  I  don't  think  I  saw  any  EngUsli 
faces,  except  those  of  papa  and  one  or  two 
of  his  men  friends,  in  all  the  years  that  I 
lived  in  Florence.  I  was  fourteen  when  I 
went  there,  and  I  am  twenty-four  now; 
that  makes  ten  whole  years,  doesn't  it  ?  " 

Her  account  of  her  life  sounded  Terj 
strange  and  desolate.  Her  father  seemed 
to  have  taken  such  little  care  of  her,  that  I 
felt  really  shy  of  asking  her  many  questions. 
Later,  the  outline  was  filled  up  for  me  bj 
Monsieur  Jacques,  who  told  me  that  Colo- 
nel Hamilton  was  a  perfect  monster  of  set 
fishness  —  altogether  the  most  heartless  man 
that  he  had  ever  met  with.  Instead  of  tak- 
ing the  least  pleasure  or  interest  in  his 
child,  he  was,  on  the  contrary,  in  despair  at 
having  a  daughter  of  that  age,  and  kept  her 
entirely  in  the  background.  He  used  to  go 
about  in  all  the  bail  fashionable  society  of 
Florence,  ^ot  up  in  the  most  youthful  style 
and  lavishing  every  luxury  upon  himseli^ 
while  poor  iJrsula  had  hardly  decent  clothes 
to  her  back.  More  than  once,  the  good  Del 
Nero  had  ffiven  her  a  gown,  without  which 
she  would  have  been  unable  to  accompanj 
her  even  into  the  modest  Italian  circle  to 
which  they  belonged ;  and  in  spite  of  all 
this.  Monsieur  Jacques  told  me  that  she  had 
perfectly  doted  upon  her  father  while  he 
lived,  and  had  nearly  died  of  his  death.  It 
seems  that  he  had  retained  bis  handsome 
looks  and  charm  of  manner  to  the  last,  and 
although  he  was  as  hard  as  a  stone,  always 
contrived  to  be  good-tempered  and  pleasant 
at  home. 

Certainly  nothing  could  be  much  more 
strange  than  the  state  of  thin^  between 
Ursula  and  her  friend.  At  first  I  supposed 
it  must  be  foreign  ;  —  jt  was,  however,  evi- 
dently not  so  much  foreign  as  individual, 
for  it  excited  far  greater  indignation  in 
Madame  Olympe's  mind  than  it  did  in 
mine.  I  had  certainly  never  seen  anjr 
manners  in  the  slightest  degree  resembling 
theirs  ;  but  after  the  movement  of  surprise 
which  they  created  in  me  at  first,  I  soon 
got  accustomed  to  them,  and  the  whole 
relation  had  a  side  so  touching  and  pretty, 
that,  notwithstanding  its  somewhat  unusnal 
manifestations,  I  bc^an  by  accepting,  and 
ended  by  sympathizing  with  it.  ifrsola's 
strength  and  decision  were  like  health  to 
the  little  morbid  mortal  who  looked  up  to 
her  as  morally  far  superior  to  himself,  and 
his  devotion  and  knowledge  of  the  world 
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were  eyerything  to  so  yonng  a  woman, 
whose  impulsiveness,  combined  with  her 
extreme  simplicity  of  character,  tended  to 
pnt  her  greatly  in  the  power  of  designing 
people.  In  spite  of  the  weakness  of  his 
nature,  the  singleness  of  his  desire  after  her 
welfare  invested  him  in  some  sort  with  the 
authority  of  a  father  or  a  brother. 

The  change  of  air  and  of  surroundings 
had  already  done  me  so  much  good,  that 
on  the  Wednesday  morning  I  was  actually 
able  to  take  a  little  walk  with  Margery 
before  breakfast  The  park  is  not  yenr 
large,  but  there  are  charming  walks  all 
round  it :  not  shrubbery,  but  regular  wood- 
land paths ;  it  being,  in  point  of  fact,  simply 
a  bit  of  the  forest  enclosed.  The  weather 
was  ^uite  heavenly,  and  the  purity  and 
elasticity  of  the  air  something  enchanting ; 
one  felt  all  the  time  as  if  one  were  drinking 
▼ivifying  draughts  of  some  electric  water. 
The  soil  is  sandy,  drying  directly  after  the 
heaviest  rain,  and  the  air  is  of  the  light,  ex- 
hilarating quality  which  always  goes  with 
that  particular  kind  of  soiL  Poor  Margery 
asked  me  anxiously  when  I  meant  to  go 
home,  and  was  ^eatly  reheved  when  she 
found  that  I  did  not  mean  to  exceed  the 
limit  I  had  originally  fixed  to  my  visit.  She 
was  comfortable  enough,  she  said,  but  they 
were  an  unsociable  set,  and  did  not  live  in 
the  least  like  English  servants.  At  about 
eight  in  the  morning  every  one  went  down, 
took  a  little  bowl  from  a  shelf  on  the  wall, 
got  it  filled  with  cafe  au  laity  and  drank  it 
with  a  little  bit  of  bread-and-butter,  stand- 
ing. There  was  nothing  like  a  breakfast- 
table,  and  nobody  thought  of  sitting  down. 
They  then  all  dispersed,  and  did  not  meet 
again  until  afler  our  deJeHner  a  la  fourchette 
at  about  twelve,  when  they  had  their  second 
breiJcfast.  This  was  devoured  in  all  haste, 
after  which  they  again  separated.  There 
was  nothing  like  a  servants*-hall,  as  in  our 
great  houses,  and  no  assemblinj;^  in  the 
kitchen  as  in  our  small  ones.  The  men- 
servants  remained  by  themselves,  and  the 
women  sat  entirely  in  their  own  rooms. 
Excellent  rooms  they  were,  l^largery  told 
me ;  large,  airy,  with  every  comfort,  and  a 
look  of  prettmess  and  elegance  that  was 
quite  unknown  with  us.  Supper,  which 
took  place  after  our  late  cUnner,  brought 
them  together  again,  but  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  eating  —  which  ceremony,  like  the 
previous  one,  was  got  over  as  speedily  as 
possible. 

At  breakfast  we  had  Monsieur  le  Curd, 
from  Mamy  —  a  stalwart,  weather-beaten- 
looking  man,  with  a  demure,  rather  sly,  but 
not  bad  countenance.      He   sat  between 


Madame  Olympe  and  myself,  and  was  put- 
ting her  au  courant  of  the  affairs  of  the  vil- 
lage. They  did  not  appear  to  be  in  a  very 
flourishing  condition,  as  far  as  morality  was 
concerned,  for  he  oontinnidly  began  ac- 
counts of  proceedings  which,  titer  the  three 
first  suggestive  words,  had  to  be  imparted 
in  a  whisper,  to  the  great  annoyance 
of  poor  Madame  Olympe,  who  neverthe* 
less  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  thing.  The  cin^  would  be- 
gin :  —  **  Madame  la  Comtesse  has  doubt* 
less  heard  about  Thdr^  Pichon  ?  Is  she 
aware  that  only  three  nights  ago  ...  .  ?  " 
and  then  a  long  whisper.  I  endeavoared 
immediately  to  begin  a  little  subject  with 
Monsieur  Kiowski;  but  I  saw,  by  his  al>* 
sence  of  all  rejoinder,  and  the  frightful 
vacancy  of  the  eye  he  riveted  upon  me, 
that  he  was  straining  every  nerve  to  catch 
the  luckless  Thdr^se's  little  adventure.  A 
minute  afterwards  it  would  be,  with  sreai 
gravity,  "  Has  Madame  la  Comtesse  oeea 
told  that  Auguste  Leroy  is'  going  to  leaTe 
the  village  ?  It  appears  that  on  Wednea* 
day  last,  one  of  the  keepers  going  his  rounds 
in  the  forest  at  midnignt,  found  him.  •  •  •" 
Then  another  whisper,  and  at  the  end, 
*^  His  brother  says  that  afler  that  he  wiQ 
keep  him  no  more.  Dame  !  It  is  the  third 
time  that  it  happens ! "  At  last  there  came 
a  story,  in  which  '*  la  Malheureuse  **  played 
a  great  part,  and  was  repeated  with  strong 
reprobatory  emphasis.  This  story  was  a 
very  long  one,  and  presently  reached  snch 
an  appalling  crisis  that  even  poor  Madame 
Olympe,  who  was,  as  one  may  say,  **  to  the 
manner  bom,"  could  stand  it  no  longer,  but 
calling  out,  '*  The  boat  1  the  boat  I "  hastily 
jump^  up  firom  table,  and  ran  to  the  win- 
dow. 

^*  The  boat  I  where*s  the  boat !  let  me  see 
the  boat ! "  cried  Monsieur  Kiowski,  throw- 
ing himself  impetuously  into  the  spirit  of 
the  thing,  and  nearly  overturning  the  taUe 
in  the  wild  excitement  with  which  he  tore 
to  the  window.  It  was  only  the  boat  which 
comes  down  the  river  every  morning  resn- 
larly.  To-day  it  appeared  in  the  very  mck 
of  time,  and  deserved  extra  notice :  hot  I 
observed  that  whenever  it  appeared  it  al- 
wa3r8  created  a  slight  agitation.  I  suppose 
that  the  general  monotony  of  their  lives 
ended  with  making  little  events  become  im- 
portant in  their  eyes.  When  it  had  passed 
out  of  sight  they  returned  to  the  table. 

I  do  not  think  that  in  the  whole  coarse  of 
my  life  I  ever  beheld  any  human  oretttare 
devour  as  Monsieur  le  Cur^  did:  be  ate 
largely  of  soup,  <^  both  the  hot  dishes  9mA 
of  tne  three  cold  ones,  besides  the  salad  and 
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other  vegetables  —  which,  although  always 
handed  round  separately  (and  not,  as  we 
do  in  England,  taken  as  an  accompaniment 
to  the  meatV  appeared  to  be  thrown  in  as 
it  were,  ana  auite  to  go  for  nothing.  He 
then,  in  addition  to  his  wine-and- water,  had 
a  tremendous  jorum  of  cafk  au  lait,  and  top- 
ped it  all  up  with  two  gigantic  tumblers  of 
ale,  and  the  fatal  paslr}'-cake  and  honey 
that  I  have  before  alluded  to.  His  face,  al- 
wavs  scarlet,  had  become  gradually  purple 
under  this  trying  process,  and  I  expected 
every  minute  that  he  would  have  some  dread- 
ful seizure  or  other.  Madame  Olympe  told 
me  that  it  was  almost  as  if  he  laid  in  his 
week's  provision  of  good  substantial  food, 
when  he  came  up  to  breakfast  at  the  chftteau ; 
that  he  was  miserably  poor,  and  a  most  ex- 
cellent creature,  half-starving  himself  in 
order  to  be  able  to  give,  out  of  his  wretched 
pittance,  some  assistance  to  his  still  needier 
neighbours.  The  curd  is  an  entirely  differ- 
ent beinc  from  our  country  clergyman  : 
very  hard-working  and  exemplary,  but  in 
quite  a  different  way,  and  altogether  simpler 
and  more  homely.  It  is  not  at  all  an  un- 
common thing  abroad  to  see  the  curd  think- 
ing nothing  whatever  of  assisting  in  manual 
labour,  but  working  in  the  field  with  his 
neighbours,  and  helping  them  to  get  in  their 
hay.  In  one  respect,  a  good  sense  is  shown 
in  Catholic  countries,  which  might  be  imi- 
tated in  the  Church  of  England  with  infi- 
nite advantage  :  their  clergymen  are  by  no 
means  necessarily  preachers.  The  functions 
are  divided :  he  who  has  the  gift  of  an  elo- 
quent tongue,  speaks  to  the  souls  of  his  par- 
ishioners through  their  ears,  and  he  who 
has  it  not,  labours  in  the  vineyard  of  the 
Lord  silently. 

Madame  Olympe  was  much  troubled  this 
morning  about  her  poor  house-keeper,  who 
during  the  night  had  become  a  great  deal 
worse.  The  illness  had  assumed  a  very 
grave  character,  and  before  breakfast  she 
Bad  been  removed  to  the  village,  and  put 
under  the  care  of  the  cood  Sceur  Marie  and 
of  a  regular  nurse.  Monsieur  le  Curd  had 
brought  satisfactory  news  of  her  safe  arrival 
at  Marny,  and  told  us  that  on  the  whole 
she  had  borne  her  little  journey  fairly  well. 

Aflcr  breakfast  Monsieur  Kiowski  brought 
down  his  portfolios,  and  we  passed  a  ae- 
lightful  two  hours  looking  over  his  draw- 
ings, and  some  beautiful  photographs  which 
he  had  brought  from  Italy.  Nothing  ever 
was  more  kind  and  amiable  than  he  was : 
bringing  them  all  to  the  sofa  for  me,  and 
improvising  a  sort  of  desk  with  the  pillow, 
so  that  I  could  see  them  without  tiring  either 
my  head  or  my  hands.    '*  That  is  St  Pe- 


ter^s,"  said  he,  a  little  unnecessarily ;  **  the 
larj^est  and  most  important  church  of  Rome. 
It  IS  in  St.  Peter's  that  all  the  ceremonies 
of  the  Holy  Week  take  place,  and  from  it 
that  the  world-famous  benediction  is  given. 
That  is  the  Colosseum ;  formerly  it  was  the 
arena  in  which  the  combats  of  the  gladia- 
tors were  witnessed ;  now  it  serves  the  pur- 
pose of  a  church,  where  people  come  to  hear 
preaching,  and  to  pray  at  little  stations 
which  have  been  erected  in  it" 

I  was  amazed  at  the  delicacy  and  beauty 
of  his  drawings:  Monsieur  Berthier,  too, 
was  charmed  with  them.  ^*  The  fineness  of 
touch  is  quite  incredible  I "  he  said  several 
times  with  enthusiasm,  and  indeed  in  some 
of  the  drawings  it  was  really  impo«ible  to 
see  where  the  strokes  were  by  which  the 
enchanting  result  was  arrived  at  Mothers 
and  children  seemed  to  be  favourite  subjects 
with  him :  his  book  was  filled  with  childreii 
in  every  sort  of  position  :  his  babies  are  per- 
fect, —  so  unconscious,  and  all  the  little  love* 
ly  meltins  bits  —  the  round  of  the  temple 
and  cheek,  the  little  soft  way  in  which  the 
head  sits  on  the  neck  of  a  baby  —  felt  with 
a  maternal  tenderness  that  seemed  quite 
extntordinary  in  a  young  man.  Presently 
I  came,  among  the  drawings,  upon  a  lovely 
sketch  of  the  river  and  forest,  taken  firom 
the  ch&teau.  I  exclaimed  when  I  recognis- 
ed it,  and  in  the  kindest  and  most  charming 
way  he  immediately  entreated  me  to  accept 
it.  I  felt  dreadfully  ashamed  at  having  so 
valuable  a  present  made  me,  but  it  was  so 
pretty  and  so  delightful  a  souvenir  of  my 
visit,  that  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  refuse 
it ;  and  all  the  less  that  I  saw  by  his  manner 
that  it  would  be  a  real  pleasure  to  him  to 
give  it  to  me.  Ursula  Hamilton  was  in 
ecstasies  over  all  the  drawings,  but  most 
especially  about  a  coloured  sketch  of  the 
picture  Monsieur  Kiowski  was  now  engaged 
upon.  The  subject  was  the  death  of  ^tian : 
it  was  wonderfully  harmonious  and  full  of 
character.  There  was  one  head  —  that  of 
a  pupil  of  Titian's  —  a  soft,  young,  dark 
Italian  fiace,  that  was  full  of  sentiment ;  and 
there  were  two  women  —  one  in  pale  cro- 
cus-coloured draperies,  with  a  tiger-lily  in. 
her  hand,  and  another  in  a  sort  of  gold  and 
brown  brocade,  with  her  back  turned  and 
her  head  thrown  over  her  shoulder  —  that 
were  quite  magnificent 

**  How  I  do  wish  I  could  paint ! "  said 
Ursula. 

"  Why  don't  you  ?  "  said  Monsieur  Kiow- 
ski. **  if  I  were  not  going  to-night  I  would 
teach  you.  TVlth  liCss  Hamilton's  feeling 
for  art,  she  would  soon  learn  —  wouldn^ 
she.  Monsieur  Berthier  ?  " 
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**Iq  water-colours,"  said  Monsieur  Ber- 
thier. 

**  Why  not  in  oils  ?  "  asked  Ursula  im- 
petuously. *'  Ah,  I  see  ! "  she  added :  **  la 
femme  —  la  femme  —  et  (oujours  la  ^emme  I  *' 
and  she  came  and  sat  down  impatiently  by 
my  sofa.  *^  I  do  get  so  sick  of  the  wa^  be 
always  goes  maundering  on  about  the  infe- 
riority of  women  1  I  am  sure  you  don't 
agree  with  him  —  you  don't  believe  him,  do 
you  ?  " 

**  I  think  we  are  different  creatures," 
said  I,  "  but  I  don't  see  that  difference  ne- 
cessarily implies  inferiority :  as  we  are  in- 
ferior to  them  in  certain  faculties  of  the 
mind  which  they  possess." 

"  Yes,"  she  interrupted,  "  the  heavy, 
glow,  tiresome  ones  " 

*^  So,"  continued  I,  laughing, "  I  also  think 
that  they  are  inferior  to  us  in  other  mental 
qualities  which  belong  entirely,  or,  at  all 
events,  in  a  much  higher  degree  of  perfec- 
tion, to  us.  Moreover,  I  beUeve  that  these 
very  differences  were  beneficently  bestowed 
upon  us,  *  not  to  doubtful  disputations,'  but 
that  man  might  strengthen  the  spirit  of 
woman  in  the  bearing  of  her  burdens,  and 
that  woman  might  lighten  the  heart  of  man 
in  the  carrying  of  his  —  that  each  might  be, 
in  their  very  unlikeness,  a  comfort,  a  joy, 
and  a  completion  to  the  other." 

"  At  all  events  you  are  fair,"  said  Ursula. 
**  You  meet  one  half  way,  but  I  felt  inclined 
to  hurl  things  at  him  yesterday  at  dinner 
when  he  went  pottering  on  with  his  Faust 
and  bis  Hamlet,  and  his  Hamlet  and  his 
Faust,  Who  ever  said  that  metaphysics, 
abstract  speculation  (the  least  useful  of  all 
things,  by  the  way,)  were  the  forte  of  wo- 
men ?  But  it  is  a  perfectly  different  matter 
with  the  passions  —  they  belong  to  us  every 
bit  as  much  as  to  men,  and  I  don't  see  why 
we  should'nt  be  able  to  delineate  them  quite 
as  well.  It's  all  very  well  to  talk,  —  but 
what  sort  of  intellectual  nourishment  do 
women  get  ?  What  is  called  their  educa- 
tion consists  for  the  most  part  of  nothing 
but  a  series  of  abridgments,  filtered  through 
miserable  smattercrs.  Let  a  woman  just 
for  once  have  the  mental  training  that  al- 
most every  man  gets,  and  then  we  shall 
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**  Whether  she  will  write  a  Hamlet  t "  said 
I,  smiling. 

•*  Well,  perhaps  she  may  not  be  able  to 
write  a  Hamlet,  but  I  can't  for  the  life  of  me 
see  why  she  should'nt  write  an  As  You  Like 

itr 

"il«  You  Like  It!**  I  echoed  in  utter 
amazement. 
•♦Yes  — i45  Foil  Zifce  7<  —  why  not  ?  That 


is  not  powerful :  it  is  not  even  paanoiuite. 
Don  t  you  see  that  I  am  taking  up  a  mod«it 
position  ?  " 

I  couldn't  help  it ;  I  burst  into  a  peal  of 
laughter  from  which  I  was  only  roused  by 
the  tears  of  mortification  which  I  saw 
standing  in  her  e^'cs. 

♦*My  dear  child,"  said  I,  "calmness  is 
power,  and  the  strongest  spirits  are  not 
those  who  awaken  tumult  in  our  breastSf 
but  those  who  bring  us  into  peace.  As  lor 
As  You  Like  It,  I  love  that  play  so  dearly, 
that  I  believe  on  the  ^i^hole  I  would  rather 
have  written  it  than  any  of  the  others.  It 
seems  to  me  to  have  a  divine  quality  about 
it :  it  leaves  one  as  a  fine  landscape  does— - 
with  eyes  dimmed  by  mists  <^  tenderness, 
not  of  sorrow,  and  with  a  heart  adoring 
Grod  and  gentler  towards  one's  kind." 

Meanwhile  Lady  Blankeney  and  Maria 
had  got  one  of  Monsieur  Kiowski's  sketch- 
books in  their  hands  the  wrong  way  nj^ 
wards,  and  were,  apparently  with  the  great* 
est  interest,  inspecting  the  slight  pencil 
landscapes  upside  down.  At  last,  after 
having  gone  through  it  scrupulously  from 
beginning  to  end,  they  put  it  upon  the  ta- 
ble. 

I' Did  you  like  them?"  asked  Ursula, 
drily,  when  they  had  done. 

"  Quite  charming  I "  said  Lady  Blanke- 
ney, smiling.  **  Such  a  treat.  By-the- 
way,  my  dear  Ursula,"  she  continued,  ^  I 
have  heard  from  the  Marquise  de  Yemenil 
this  morning,  a  most  civil  kind  note  (noth- 
ing like  the  Faubourg  St.  Grcrmain  after  all, 
is  there  ?),  and  she  is  quite  in  despair  al 
your  not  coming ;  but  1  hope  you  wiU  re- 
voke that  cruel  decision." 

*'I  think  your  decision  was  the  cruel 
one,"  answered  Ursula.  **  I  have  a  friend 
come  from  another  country  to  see  me ;  I 
beg  ^ou  to  get  Madame  de  Vernenirs  per- 
mission that  he  should  accompany  us,  and 
you  entirely  decline  doing  so." 

"Why,  my  dear  Ursula,"  sud  Ladj 
Blankeney,  rather  embarrassed,  "  yoa  are 
such  a  dear  ardent  creature,  and  the  mo- 
ment an  idea  runs  away  wiUiyou  there  ia 
no  making  you  understand,  xou  see  it  is 
a  very  small,  select  thing." 

**  If  Jacques  is  not  fit  company  for  them," 
said  Ursula,  "  neither  am  L" 

"  But,  my  dear  child,  the  thing  is  so  am- 
ple," said  Lady  Blankeney. 

|<  Quite  so,"  retorted  Ursula ;  ^  be  ia  not 
goinsr,  neither  am  I." 

"  fiut,  my  dear,  she's  delighted,"  said  La- 
dy Blankeney  —  "quite  delighted,  on  the 
contrary  —  so  very  anxious  to  make  his  ac- 
quaintance, Fve  got  the  letter  here,"  she 
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said,  tapping  her  pocket,  **  and  she  will  be 
only  too  charmed  " 

"Then  you  thought  better  of  it  and 
wrote  alter  all  ?  "  said  Ursula.  "  Was  it  af- 
ter you  heard  Jacques  play  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  don't  exactly  remember  what 
day  it  was,"  said  Lady  Blankeney,  getting 
red  and  hesitating. 

•*  But     it    was    after    you    heard    him 

|)lay,*' said   Ursula.    "  Pray,  is  there 

to  be  music  at  Madame  de  Vemeuil's  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Lady  Blankeney ;  "  she  gives 
the  best  musical  parties  in  Paris,  and  I  nap- 
pened  in  my  note  to  mention  your  friend's 
great  talent,  and  then  of  course  in  hers 
she  said  she  would  be  only  too  enchanted." 

**  Oh,  and  I  am  to  sing,  I  suppose,"  said. 
Ursula. 

**  Why,  of  course,"  said  Lady  Blankeney. 
"  We  quite  reckon  on  you,  my  dear.  The 
dear  Marquise  was  in  ecstasies  when  she 
heard  how  beautifully  Monsieur  Dessaix 
played,  and  I'm  sure  she's  only  too  happy 
to  have  him.  She  says  so  in  her  note 
here,"  —  again  tapping  her  pocket  "  Would 
you  like  to  see  her  note  ?  " 

**  O  dear,  no.  Pray  don't  trouble  your- 
self, Lady  Blankeney,"  said  Ursula.  **  We 
shall  neither  of  us  go.  I  do  not  mean  to 
sing  anywhere  but  in  my  own  home." 
fPoor  Lady  Blankeney  looked  terribly 
chapfallen.^  *^And  as  for  Jacuqes,  he  is 
not  professional  a  bit  more  than  myself;  he 
is  in  no  need  whatever  of  money,  and  there- 
fore I  don't  exactly  see  why  he  should  go 
and  play  for  a  woman  whose  house  you 
considered  too  good  for  him  until  you 
thought  of  making  use  of  him." 

"  Oh,  my  dear  Ursula,  you  really  have 
such  a  way  of  putting  things  ;  but  I'm  sure 
you  couldn't  —  you  wouldir t  —  it  would  be 
such  a  disappointment ! "  besought  poor  La- 
dy Blankeney,  in  utter  dismay.  ^*  It  has  all 
been  my  fault  —  I  assure  you  it  has  all  been 
my  fault  —  my  little  nervous  way,  you 
know.  If  it  hadn't  been  the  Faubourg,  it 
would  have  been  quite,  quite  different,  you 
know ;  but  it  is  always  so  select  there ! 
But  now  that  she  has  written  to  say  how 
delighted  she  is  to  make  your  acquaintance 
—  yours  and  Monsieur  Dessaix's  —  (and  so 
select  as  she  always  is  !)  —  I  really  don't 
know  what  you  would  have.  Isn't  it  quite 
true,  Maria?  "she  said,  appealing  to  her 
daughter  iu  her  despair. 

**  Oh,  quite  true  —  ten,"  calmly  said  Ma- 
ria, who  bad  got  to  her  work  again  aod  had 
not  the  smallest  idea  what  her  mother  was 
talking  about. 

"  Very  well,  then,"  said  Ursula.  "  In  that 
case  we  will  go  " 
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"  Now  that  is  so  nice  and  sweet  of  you  ! " 
interrupted  poor  Lady  Blankeney,  with  a 
ray  of  nope. 

**  But,"  continued  Miss  Hamilton,  grave* 
ly,  '*  I  will  not  sing,  and  Jacques  shzdl  not 
play,  and  that  will  give  your  select  Mw 
quise  all  the  more  time  to  become  acquaint* 
ed  with  us." 

Lady  Blankeney's  face  fell  so  dismally 
that  I  was  sadly  afraid  she  was  going  to  cry. 
Just  then  Madame  Olympe  came  up,  and 
proposed  an  expedition  to  the  Grant  —  a 
high  hill  in  the  neighbourhood,  from  which 
there  was  a  lovely  view. 

''But  what  shall  I  do?"  said  Lady 
Blankeney,  dolorously.  "I  must  send  an 
answer  to-day.  She  told  me  she  meant  to 
do  without  the  Trebelli  if  Ursula  went "  — 

"  Then  hadn't  you  better  write  and  tell 
her  to  put  the  Trebelli  on  again  ?  "  said 
Ursula,  coolly. 

'*  Dear  me  I "  said  Lady  Blankeney,  still 
more  dejected.  "  I  don't  see  how  we  are 
to  go  at  all.  What  is  to  become  of  you, 
Ursula,  if  Maria  and  I  go  ?  " 

'*  Oh,  don't  be  unhappy  about  me,  my 
dear  Lady  Blankeney.  Jacques  and  I  shau 
have  a  Yerj  cosey  little  evening  together  at 
the  hotel,  I  dare  say." 

"  Speak  to  her,  you,  my  dear  Countess  ! 
She  really  doesn't  know  the  things  that 
people  will  say,  and  I  really  am  almost  be* 
ginning  to  be  afraid  that  —  that  —  she  does 
not  care." 

''  I  do  not  know,  and  I  do  not  oare,"  said 
Miss  Hamilton,  looking  at  Lady  Blankeney 
placidly. 

"When  is  this  party  to  be?"  asked 
Madame  Olympe. 

"  It's  on  Saturday  next,"  said  Lady  Blan- 
keney, "  and  I  must  write  to-day,  and  I'm 
sure  I  don't  know  what  I  am  to  say  after  all  her 
kindness  about  it !  " 

"  ril  tell  you  what,"  said  Madame  01ym-» 
pe.  "  Write  and  say  that  I  keep  Misa 
Hamilton  here  until  Monday  next  —  that 
is,  if  she  will  stay  ?  "  and  she  turned  to«^ 
wards  Ursula.  An  expression  of  pleasure 
lit  up  Ursula's  face,  which  was  followed  by 
a  slight  shade  of  hesitation. 

"  Oh,  you  and  Monsieur  Dessaix  I  mean» 
of  course,"  added  Madame  Olympe,  laugh* 
ing.  '*  And  now  go  and  get  your  things  on 
quickly,  all  of  you ;  it  soon  gets  cold  of  an 
evening  now,  and  it  is  a  longish  way  that 
we  have  to  go.  Bbsbv,"  she  continued,  ad- 
dressing me, ''  go  and  fetch  your  hat  too. 
The  others  will  walk,  but  the  pony-chair  is 
ordered  for  you,  and  there  is  a  way  up,  noi* 
quite  so  pretty,  perhaps,  as  the  road  that 
tnev  are  goings  but  at  least  twice  as. short-:- 
l»7. 
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I  am  sure  we  can  manage  it  with  the  pony- 
chair  and  our  old  steadv  horse,  and  3lon- 
sieur  Kiowski  and  I  are  coming  with  you." 
We  had  a  lovely  view,  certainly,  when 
we  got  to  the  top  of  the  hill ;  and  I  think 
that  the  intense  delight  it  gave  me  must 
have  repaid  my  dear  liostess  for  all  her  kind 
thought  and  hard  labour  in  my  behalf;  but 
oh,  what  that  journey  up  was  to  my  poor 
rickety  nerves,  no  woros  can  tell.  We 
went  up,  and  up,  and  up  through  an  en- 
tirely perpendicular  lane,  where  there  ex- 
isted no  road  at  all.  Madame  Ol^mpe 
walked  the  whole  way,  pulling  the  horse 
op  after  her  by  main  force,  while  Monsieur 
^owski  pushed  behind  with  all  his  might. 
I  never  was  so  terrified  or  so  miserable  in  all 
my  life.  Whenever  we  stopped  for  an  instant 
in  order  to  allow  the  poor  animal  to  recover 
his  breath,  the  carnage  rolled  back,  and 
frightened  me  out  of  my  wits.  I  made  one 
or  two  feeble  propositions  about  walking, 
which  Madame  Olympe  peremptorily  ex- 
tinguished. At  last,  Monsieur  Kiowski, 
seeing  that  I  was  on  the  point  of  crying, 
suggested  that  I  was  more  likely  to  be  made 
ill  by  sitting  in  the  carriage  and  being 
frightened,  than  by  the  fatigue  of  walking. 
Upon  this  Madame  Olympe  suddenly  turned 
round,  and  coming  close  up  to  me,  in  a  de- 
termined way,  said,  **  You  are  frightened ; 
of  what  are  vou  frightened  ?  Of  being 
run  away  with  *?  How  is  it  possible  up  this 
steep  hill  ?  Of  the  carriage  rolling  back  ? 
Where  can  you  go  to  if  it  does  roll  back  ? 
into  the  hedge."  And  she  suddenly  backed 
the  carriage  right  into  the  hedge,  to  illus- 
trate her  words.  "  There  is  only  one  thing 
that  can  happen  to  you,  and  that  is  to  tum- 
ble out ;  but  I  do  not  see  what  is  to  make 
you  do  that;  and  if  you  did,  you  are  but  an 
inch  from  the  ground  in  this  little  low  chair, 
and  you  could  not  hurt  yourself  if  you 
were  to  try." 

"  Well,"  said  Monsieur  Kiowski,  who  had 
gone  a  little  way  off  to  take  a  peep  through 
a  break  in  the  trees,  "  is  it  decided  ?  Does 
she  got  out  y  " 

**  x«s,"  answered  Madame  Olympe,  un- 
hesitatingly. **  I  have  convinced  her  reason 
that  there  is  no  danger ;  so  she  is  no  longer 
frightened,  and  stays  in." 

After  that  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
remain  where  I  was  and  endure  agonfei 
until  wo  reached  the  summit.  That  angel- 
ic creature  Monsieur  Kiowski  ran  ever  so  I 
far  back  to  possess  himself  of  an  enormous 
stone,  very  nearly  as  big  as  a  milestone, 
with  which  he  toiled  up  the  hill  afler  us, 
.scotching  the  wheel  witn  it  every  time  that 


we  stopped,  and  thereby  doing  away  with 
what  had  been  the  most  unpleasant  of  mj 
sensations.  At  the  top  we  were  met  by  the 
rest  of  the  party,  with  the  exception  of 
Monsieur  De:>saix.  He  hail  started  with 
them,  it  seems,  but  the  moment  they  bejinui 
to  ascend  the  hill  he  had  exclaimed  to  MisB 
Hamilton,  **  Ursula,  there  is  danger ;  I 
leave  thee  ! "  and  returned  home.  Iwas  al- 
lowed by  ^ladame  Olympe  to  walk  down 
by  the  road  that  I  had  come,  accom- 
panied by  Ursula,  Monsieur  Kiowski,  Mon- 
sieur Bertliier  and  Jeanne.  Lady  Blanke- 
ney  and  Maria  were  driven  home  the  long 
way  by  Madame  Olympe. 

As  soon  as  we  reached  the  chflteao.  Lady 
Blankeney  made  one  final  attempt  to  mol- 
lify Miss  Hamilton  about  Madame  de  Ver- 
neuil,  but  she  was  entirely  inexorable,  and 
so  poor  Lady  Blankeney,  with  Maria,  re- 
treated upstairs,  much  mortified,  to  write 
her  letter.  I  went  and  established  myself 
upon  my  sofa,  and  Madame  Olympe  made 
us  some  tea  —  after  which  Ursula  began  to 
sing,  and  then  Monsieur  I>essaix  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  play.  He  played  with  Aiad- 
ame  Olympe,  first,  sonatas  of  Mozart's,  as 
lonn^  as  the  daylicrht  lasted  and  that  they 
could  see ;  and  then  he  went  playing  on, 
compositions  of  his  own  :  a  song  of  Gretch- 
en,  a  song  of  Juliet,  a  song  of  Ophelia,  a 
song  of  Mignon  —  tender,  pathetic,  exquis- 
ite !  and  we  sat  and  listened,  first  into  the 
twilight,  then  into  the  dusk,  until  the  last 
fine  passion  and  the  last  faint  glimmer  dnng 
together  in  an  undistinguishable  embrace 
and  died  into  the  night.  For  some  seconds 
afler  the  sound  had  ceased,  we  all  remained 
breathless  and  motionless,  bound  in  a  great 
silent  emotion.  At  last  a  gentle  voice  said 
from  out  of  the  darkness,  with  a  little 
pathetic  sigh,  **  Ah,  how  well  I  did  to 
back!"  ; 

Ursula's  hand,  which  was  lying  in  mine. 
gave  a  sudden  jump,  and  Madame  Olympe 
got  up,  crying,  **  Why,  Ken6,^  yo«  don  t 
mean  that  it*s  you  ?  No  —  this  is  too  hmgh- 
able ! " 

The  lamps  were  lit,  and  a  slight  Air  man 
with  chestnut  hair  and  a  red  b^u^  divided 
into  two  points,  was  presented  to  me  as 
Monsieur  de  Saldes.    Jeanne  was  — -■^'^ 


interesting  yf9A  the  word.  'Ursnla  had 
mained  sitting  rather  behind  me,  and  had 
not  been  perceived  in  the  fint  momenti  of 
greeting.  At  last  Monsienr  de  Saldrn 
caught  sight  of  her,  and  came  forward  wiA. 
an  exclamation  of  pleasure  to  meet  her. 

**  My  dear  Ursula,  how  charmed  1  am  to 
see  you  !    Forgive  my  freedom,"  he  added. 
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"  When  I  first  knew  you,  you  were  no  higher 
than  that,  you  know,**  —  and  he  made  the 
measure  with  his  hand  in  the  air. 

**  Ye9,  but  I  have  grown  since  then.  I 
am  now  as  tall  as  that,"  she  said,  drawing 
herself  up  to  her  full  height,  and  drawing 
her  hand  up  with  a  lazv  charming  gesture 
to  a  level  with  her  head,  '*  and  I  am  always 
called  Miss  Hamilton." 

I  was  amazed  at  her  self-possession ;  and 
so,  I  think,  was  Monsieur  Rene,  for  he 
suddenly  flushed  and  turned  with  rather  an 
embarrassed  manner  to  speak  to  Madame 
Olympe. 

"  I  feel  proud  of  myself,"  said  Ursula  to 
me  in  English.  **  I  suppose  I  am  the  first 
person  who  has  ever  put  that  man  down  in 
his  life." 

'*  He  does  not  seem  to  like  it  much,"  said 
I. 

**  Good  for  him  I  **  she  answered,  with  a 
wicked  smile. 

**  Now  tell  me  what  on  earth  has  brought 
you  back  to  me  so  soon,  Rene  ?  "  said  Ma- 
dame Olympe.  "  Your  erratic  proceed- 
ings become  daily  more  wonderful. 

*'*'  Suppose  I  have  come  back  for  the  meet 
to-morrow  ?  Would  that  be  so  very  won- 
derful V  "  said  he. 

**  Yes,"  said  Madame  Olympe,  **  for  you 
knew  of  the  meet  before  you  went,  and  bad 
no  intention  whatever  of  bunting." 

"  Perhaps  I  came  back  to  see  old  friends 
—  who  knows? "he  said,  with  a  charming 
smile  at  Ursula. 

**  That  won't  do  either,"  said  Madame 
Olympe.  **  You  forget  that  I  know  what 
took  you  away  in  such  a  hurry.  You  had 
better  tell  the  truth  at  once  —  it  will  have 
•  to  come  out  at  last  —  come,  execute  your- 
self with  a  good  grace,  and  unfold  the  mys- 
tery." 

**  If  I  were  to  tell  you,  how  you  would 
lauffh  at  me ! "  he  said,  laughing  himself. 
"  Well,  you  must  know,  then,  that  yesterday 
evening  I  thought  I  would  just  go  for  half- 
an-hour  to  Maimme  de  Limours.  At  this 
season  I  made  sure  of  finding  her  alone,  and 
having  a  little  chat  comfortably  by  her  fire- 
side. Not  at  alL  There  were  at  least 
twenty  people  —  men  of  science  with  dow- 
dy wives,  literaxy  lions,  a  German  poetess 
with  a  goitre  —  and  in  the  midst  of  all 
these,  such  a  fish  out  of  water,  and  more 
undressed  than  anything  you  can  conceive, 
Sophie  de  Malan  !  She  was  in  the  hands 
of  a  hideous  man,  who,  I  was  told,  had  just 
written  tK>mething  about  the  decomposition 
of  oils.  She  flew  to  me  at  once,  held  on 
like  grim  death,  and  would  not  let  me  go 


until  I  had  sworn  all  my  great  gods  that  I 
would  dine  with  her  to-aay.  I  really  never 
saw  anything  so  shocking  as  her  appearance. 
I  suppose,  like  myself,  she  had  expected  to 
find  no  on^,  and  had  put  on  an  plagown  — 
it  was  a  very  dirty  one  —  and  those  naked 
little  high  shoulders!  1  assure  you  one 
could  see  the  articulation  of  her  anatomy 
all  down  her  chest  as  far  as  her  waist.  You 
never  saw  such  a  hideous  spectacle  in  your 
life !  " 

"  Where  was  Monsieur  de  Malan  ?  " 
**  Oh,  she  had  left  him  somewhere  or 
other  by  the  seaside  in  Normandy,  and  was 
only  herself  in  Paris  for  a  day  or  two  on  busi- 
ness. If  he  bad  been  there  I  might  have 
borne  it  I  always  rather  liked  Malan ;  but 
a  tete-d-tete  with  Sophie  was  more  than  my 
poor  shattered  frame  could  stand.  So  I 
wrote  a  little  note  (to  be  sent  at  seven 
o'clock),  stating  how  at  the  eleventh  hour 
my  wretched  health  obliged  me  to  renounce 
the  promised  happiness,    &c. 

*^  So  that,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  to  Ma- 
dame de  Malan*s  invitation  to  dinner  that 


we 
you 


are  indebted  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
?  "  said  Miss  Hamilton. 

**  Do  you  know  her,  Miss  Hamilton  ? " 
said  Monsieur  de  Saldes,  turning  to  her. 
*'  Oh,  though,  of  course  you  do !  She  was 
at  Florence  in  the  old  days." 

"  Yes ;  she  was  at  Florence  in  the  old 
days,"  answered  Miss  Hamilton,  smiling: 
^^  but  my  acquaintance  with  her  was  very 
sUght" 

**  And  you  are  going  to  England,  Olympe 
tells  me,"  he  continued,  *^  and  with  Lady 
Blankeney  ?  Surely,  after  the  vita  libera  of 
Italy,  England,  and  under  those  auspices, 
will  never  suit  you  ?  * 

*^  I  am  afraid  the  alliance  does  not  seem 
likely  to  last  very  long,"  said  Ursula.  "  Our 

Soints  of  view  upon  all  subjects  are  so  very 
ifierent.  I  don  t  feel  certain  how  I  may 
like  England  under  my  new  circumstances. 
I  have  come  into  a  fortune,  you  know ;  and 
among  other  pleasant  things,  have  inherited 
an  estate  in  Devonshire,  which  I  am  told  is 
(juite  lovely.  I  can  fancy  liking  country- 
life  in  England  —  there  is  something  useful, 
delightful,  and  altogether  noble  alx)ut  it. 
Whenever  I  read  or  hear  about  it,  it  seema 
to  me  the  ideal  ^e.  Each  of  the  two  times 
I  have  been  in  England,  it  has  only  been 
to  make  a  hurried  visit  of  a  few  days  to 
London  upon  business  matters.  Oh,  how 
ugly  I  thought  it,  and  how  I  hated  it !  It 
was  almost  worth  while  going  there,  though, 
for  the  joy  of  returning  afterwards  to  the 
beloved  land.    How  one's  spirits  rise  the 
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moment  one  crosses  the  frontier,  and  hears 
people  speaking  with  sweet  terminating 
vowels  ohce  more  1  ** 

"  Yes/*  said  Monsieur  Kiowski.  "  I  know 
nothing  like  the  emotion  thatthe  first  Italian 
town  gives  one  after  an  absence  —  the  well- 
remembered  yet  alwavs  new  aspect  of  men 
and  things !  The  faded  frescos  on  the  old 
palaces  —  the  balconies  teeming  with  crowd- 
ed flowers ;  the  shops,  half  in,  half  out  of 
doors  —  the  barber  with  the  striped  curtain 
drawn  back,  that  the  patient  may  fl&ner 
with  his  eyes  while  his  chin  is  in  jeopardy 
—  the  tailor  who  is  always  mending  a  waist- 
coat on  a  sort  of  hob  at  the  entrance  of  the 
shop  "  — 

**  The  limonaro  and  the  water-melon 
man,"  interrupted  Ursula. 

"  The  ill-shaven  priests  and  slippered  wo- 
men,'* contiuued  Monsieur  Kiowski. 
*  **  The  groom  who  has  a  tenor  and   the 
milkman  who  plays  the  mandoline  I  **  cried 
Ursula. 

"How  noisy — how  sunny  —  how  fasci- 
nating it  all  is ! "  said  Monsieur  Kiowski. 

'*  And,  sommi  Dei !  what  a  stench ! "  add- 
ed Monsieur  de  Saldes. 

"I  don't  mind  it!*'  said  Ursula,  indig- 
nantly. 

**  You  needn't  be  angry  with  me  for  my 
unromantic  climax  to  your  ecstasies,"  said 
Monsieur  de  Saldes.  "  No  one  knows  bet- 
ter than  I  do  the  emotion  of  a  return  to 
Italy.  The  second  time  I  went  to  Rome, 
it  was  at  the  end  of  October,  I  recollect.  I 
threw  open  the  window  of  the  carriage  as 
we  drove  from  Civita  Yecchia  :  a  dense  va- 
pour covered  all  the  country,  and  one  could 
see  nothing  ;  but  the  whole  land  smelt  of 
the  aromatic  herbs  which  the  cattle  were 
chewing,  and  that  well-remembered  Cam- 
pagna  odour  of  thyme  borne  in  upon  the 
damp  air  aficcted  me  unspeakably.  I  lay 
back  in  the  carriage,  and  cried  like  a  child  : 
happy  tears !  why  cannot  one  shed  such 
oftener  1 " 

I  felt  quite  touched.  "  Humbug  I "  said 
Ursula  to  me  in  a  low  voice.  It  was  the 
first  time  that  she  jarred  upon  me. 

"  Well,"  said  Madame  Olympe.  "  No 
one  enjoys  a  trip  to  Italy  more  than  I  do, 
but  I  don't  thinK  I  could  live  there.  I  do 
get  so  furious  with  the  dilhonesty  and  un- 
reliability of  the  people  —  they  do  cheat 
and  lie  so  ! " 

**  You  must  remember,"  said  Ursula, 
"  that  going  to  Italy  as  you  do,  and  living 
the  hotel  life  on  the  great  beaten  track,  you 
sec  the  very  worst  specimens  of  the  people. 
They  do  not,  perhafjs,  feel  the  great  shame 
pf  lying  as  the   English  do ;  out  I  have 


known  many  perfectly  dependable  Italians, 
and  I  think  that  when  they  are  so  at  all, 
they  are  generally  more  so  than  any  other 
people.  Quite  the  most  truthful  nature  I 
ever  met  with  was  an  Italian,  and  that  was 
the  Meneghina,  our  Venetian  maid:  she 
was  absolutely  transparent" 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  "  nothing  can  be  more 
charming  than  that  sort  of  impulsive  can- 
dour that  you  speak  of;  but  at  the  same 
time  I  must  say  that  I  like  the  English  no- 
tion of  the  shame  of  a  lie.  There  is  some- 
thing very  noble  about  it,  and  it  belongs  al- 
together to  a  higher  tone  of  feelinff  than 
the  involuntary  truth-telling  which  you 
praise  in  Italians." 

**  I  have  remarked,"  said  Monsieur  Ber- 
thier,  mildly,  *^  that  the  conception  of  truth 
among  Englishwomen  is  quite  peculiar  to 
themselves ;  and  I  must  own  that  it  appears 
to  me  very  oflen  to  answer  the  exact  pur- 
pose that  falsehood  does  with  other  people. 
For  example,  suppose  that  an  Englishwoman 
has  happened  to  go  to  some  place  or  other, 
and  that  she  has  lier  own  reasons  for  not 
wishing  it  known  that  she  has  "been  there  — 
(such  a  thing  misht  occur,  might  it  not  ?) 
—  she  comes  back,  and  some  one  asks  her 
where  she  has  been?  She  immediately 
answers.  To  this  place  —  to  that  place  — 
to  the  other  place,  and  thinks  that  so  long 
as  she  does  not  positively  deny  the  haying 
been  to  the  one  important  spot  she  is  scru- 
pulously truthful.  For  has  she,  after  all, 
not  indeed  been  to  all  these  places  ?  More 
than  this,  she  is  even  capable  of  deliberate- 
ly planning  to  go  to  all  these  places,  ex- 
pressly in  order  that  she  may  be  able  with 
what  she  regards  as  perfect  truth  to  enu- 
merate them,  and  behind  them  to  conceal 
what  she  wishes  concealed.  When  I  haTe 
said  what  I  thought  upon  the  subject — 
which  was  that  this  mode  of  action  appeared 
to  me  to  be  very  much  like  pressing  troth 
into  the  service  of  falsehood  —  I  have  been 
received  with  indignant  surprise.  The  Eng- 
lishwoman thought  she  had,  on  the  contra- 
ry, evinced  a  conscientious  adherence  to 
truth.  Now  a  Frenchwoman  is,  for  the 
most  part,  quite  incapable  of  that  sort  of 
thing;  if  she  is  in  a  difficulty  she  will  lie 
like  a  trooper,  but  it  will  be  a  direct  lie 
born  not  of  an  immediate  danger-— not 
that  elaborate  perversion  of  the  tratli  in 
which  the  Englishwotoan  permits  herself  to 
induljfo  with  so  much  astuteness  and  self- 
complacency." 

**  The  entire  motiveless  lies  which  Bomaa 
people  often  tell,  are  the  most  cnrioiu  of 
all,"  said  Monsieur  Kiowski.  **  When  I 
was  in  Home,  I  had  a  most  Talnable 
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serrant :  he  was  a  man  of  an  education 
considerably  above  his  station,  had  been 
highly  recommended  to  me,  and  was  trust- 
worthy in  every  way.  One  day  when  I 
came  home  he  announced  to  me  that  a  gen- 
tleman whom  he  had  never  seen  before  nad 
been  to  call  upon  me  ;  he  had'lefc  no  name, 
and  he  had  forgotten  in  the  hall  a  very  curi- 
ous cane.  There  was  jio  end  to  the  trouble  my 
poor  Giovannino  gave  himself  about  this 
stick.  He  made  inquiries  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  finally  had  handbill)  printed  and 
stuck  about  in  the  principal,  shops  describ- 
ing it,  and  informing:  the  owner  where  he 
might  recover  it.  No  one  claimed  it,  how- 
ever, and  at  last,  after  many  months,  con- 
sidering the  matter  now  quite  hopeless,  he 
grew  to  regard  the  stick  as  in  a  manner  his 
own,  and  to  take  it  with  him  when  he  went 
out  walking.  One  day  more  than  a  year 
after  this  circumstance  had  occurred,  he 
was  suddenly  stopped  in  the  street  by  the 
owner  of  the  cane,  who  recognized  and 
claimed  his  property.  Giovannino  surren 
dered  it  joytuII>  and  unhesitatingly,  at  the 
same  time  afBrming  positively  that  he  had 
bought  it  not  half  an  hour  ago,  and  given 
ten  scudi  for  it  He  told  me  ail  this  him- 
self when  he  came  home  —  and  I,  who  knew 
to  what  trouble  and  expense  the  poor  fel- 
low's honesty  had  put  him,  in  vain  endeav- 
oured to  elicit  from  him  some  reason  or 
other  for  his  exiraordinary  gratuitous  false- 
hood. *  But  why,  why  did  you  say  that  you 
had  bought  it  ?  M  in  vain  inquired.  ^  £h,  non 
saprei !  *  he  only  answered  with  a  smile ;  *  mi 
k  saltato  cosl  fuori  dalla  bocca !  —  it  jumped 
out  of  my  mouth  I ' " 

"After  all,"  said  Monsieur  de  Saldes, 
"  the  difference  is  not  merely  national,  it  is 
also  individual  in  the  highest  dejzree.  No 
two  English  or  French  people  look  at  truth 
in  the  same  way  :  it  is  a  relative  thing,  and 
every  one  sees  it  from  his  own  point  of 
view.  I  have  a  friend  whose  respect  for 
truth  induces  him  to  go  about  the  world 
hurting  everybody's  feelings,  and  making 
himself  perfectly  odious ;  he  thinks  he  is 
performing  a  great  duty,  and  is  delighted 
with  himself  As  for  me,  I  hope  I  am  not 
more  undependable  than  any  one  else  in  se- 
rious matters ;  but  I  would  tell  any  amount 
of  little  inHignificant  social  lies  to  give  a 
pleasant  emotion,  and,  above  all,  to  spare 
a  moment's  pain  to  any  one.  /  think  thcU 
is  a  duty  ;  he  despises  me,  and  I  hate  him  — 
who  is  to  decide  between  us  ?  Truth,  like 
everything  else,  is  an  entirely  relative 
thing.  Did  you  ever  read  R<5nan's  Vie  de 
Jesus,  Miss  Hamilton  ?  **  he  continued.  **If 
you  recollect,  without  wishing  in  any  way 


to  impugn  the  divine  veracity  of  our  Lord, 
he  bias  us  remember  that  he  was  an  Orient- 
al, and  all  but  insinuates  that  his  assertions 
may  therefore  be  taken  with  a  grain  of 
salt.  I  quite  a^e  with  him  as  far  as  the 
question  of  nationality  is  concerned;  don't 
you  ?  " 

**  I  hate  the  blasphemous  twaddle  of  that 
book,"  said  Miss  Hamilton,  *'  and  agree 
with  nothing  it  contains.  I  think  it  has 
been  made,  in  every  way,  of  a  great  deal 
more  importance  than  it  deserves." 

**  But  it  is  very  prettily  written  !  —  have 
you  read  it.  Miss  Hope  ?  **  he  said,  turninjg^ 
to  me.  "  Every  one  must  own  that  it  is 
prettily  written." 

"  I  think,"  said  I,  "  that  the  very 'expres- 
sion you  make  use  of,  condemns  the  book. 
In  treatinjr  of  such  subjects,  prettinesses  are 
so  out  of  place  as  to  become  absolutely 
shocking  to  people  like  myself,  of  strong 
prejudices  and  weak  minds."    ' 

*•  Ah,  but  there  are  charming  pages  I "  he 
continued.  "  And  then  there  is  such  a  per- 
fume of  naivete  and  of  the  primitive  life  in 
his  descriptions  of  the  places !  that,  too,  is 
original ;  no  one  ever  did  it  before." 

"  Yes,"  said  Ursula,  "  he  has  sprinkled 
the  Holy  Land  with  rosewater.  It  is  per- 
fectly of  a  piece  with  the  idea  of  presenting 
the  Saviour  of  the  world  under  the  ^aspect 
of  a  gar^on  d'esprit  —  *qui  a  invente  ce 
genre  ddlicieux  des  paraboles.'  This  also, 
no  doubt,  has  the  merit  of  originality.  As 
you  say,  nobody  ever  did  it  before,  and  I 
sincerely  hope  nobody  ever  will  do  it  again. 
Saint  Peter  denied  our  Lord,  but  it  was  re- 
served to  Monsieur  Rdnan  to  patronize 
him." 

'*  Ursula ! "  called  Madame  Olympe  from 
the  other  end  of  the  room,  where  she  was 
looking  out  some  music,  '*  do  tell  me  what 
programme  I  can  arrange  for  the  village 
church  on  Sunday  next  V  There  is  going 
to  be  a  grand  confirmation-function,  and  we 
want,  if  possible,  to  get  up  something  a  lit- 
tle more  important  than  usual  in  the  way  of 
music.  There  is  a  little  woman  in  the  vil-  ' 
lage  —  the  wife  of  one  of  our  huntsmen  — 
who  has  a  very  pretty  voice:  she  and 
Jeanne  can  sin^  a  duet  together,  and  we 
can  manage  a  simple  chorus  or  two ;  but 
that  will  h\rdly  be  enough,  I  am  afraid." 

**  May  I  sing?"  said  Ursula.  "I  should 
like  to  sing  in  a  church  of  all  things,  —  that 
is,  if  you  don't  mind  my  being  a  heretic  ?  " 

**  No,  really  ?  "  exclaimed  Madame  Olym- 
pe. "  Heretic  or  no  heretic,  you  deserve 
to  go  to  heaven  for  such  an  offer !  May 
you  sing  ?  Indeed  you  shall,  since  you  give 
me  the  chance." 
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"  But  what  shall  it  be  ?  '*  said  Ursula. 
"  I  have  only  one  sacred  song  in  the  world 
«— a  psalm  of  Marcello's.  It  will  be  the 
very  thing,  but  it  is  the  only  one  I  possess." 

"Well?  said  Madame  Olympe,  **that 
will  do  for  the  first  song ;  but  you  must 
have  two  solos  —  what  shall  we  do  for  the 
second  ?  What  was  that  grand  air  of  Stra- 
della's  you  sang  just  now  ?  —  that  was  very 
solemn." 

**  My  dear  Madame  Olympe/*  said  Ursu- 
la, ^^  it  is  a  passionate  love-song,  and  begins 
with  the  words,  ^  Oh  del  mio  dolce  ardor, 
bramato  oggetto." 

'*  Never  mind  ! "  said  Madame  Olvmpe. 
'*  It  is  quite  magnificent,  and  you  sing  it 
superbly.  We  must  have  it.  I  will  look 
out  some  Latin  words  which  we  will  clap 
upon  it,  somehow  or  other.  We  must  have 
it  at  any  price." 

Just  then  the  carriage  which  was  to  carry 
Monsieur  Kiowski  to  the  station  was  an- 
nounced, and  Monsieur  Kiowski  —  who  had 
fone  upstairs  to  get  his  things  together  — 
urried  into  the  room  to  bid  us  good-by. 

**  Ah,"  said  Madame  Olympe,  "  how 
splendid  this  Tantum  ergo  of  Bach's  isl 
We  could  sing  it  if  we  only  had  a  tenor  I 
Jeanne  would  take  the  first.  Miss  Hamilton 
the  second,  Charles  could  sing  the  bass. 
It*s  not  at  all  difficult  Ah,  Monsieur 
Kiowski,  why  are  you  going  away  V  " 

**  I  wish  1  were  not,"  he  answered,  "  and 
I  would  sing  it  for  you  with  pleasure." 

"  Come  back  and  sing  it !  "  said  Jeanne, 
laughing. 

"  Very  well,  so  I  will ! "  he  said. 

"  No !  will  you  ?  "  she  cried,  jumping  up, 
vehemently. 

**  My  dear  child,"  said  her  mother,  "  don't 
you  see  that  he  is  joking  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Monsieur  Kiowski ; 
"we  will  have  the  Tantum  ergo.  Your 
function  is  for  Sunday ;  I  shall  be  back 
here  on  Saturday  morning  for  breakfast  and 
rehearsal." 

"It  is  unheard  of,"  exclaimed  Madame 
Olympe ;  "  but  it  is  too  much  !  Oh,  why 
do  you  go  ?  why  must  you  go  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  pity,"  answered  he,  "  but  I  have 
an  engagement  that  it  is  important  I  should 
keep." 

"  Well,  then,  at  all  events,"  said  Madame 
Olympe,  "  you  will  give  us  some  more  days 
when  vou  come  back  ?  " 

"  Alas,  I  fear  that,  too,  will  be  impossi- 
ble !  On  Monday  afternoon  I  have  a  nio<l- 
el  coming  at  two  o'clock,  and  I  shall  l>e 
obliged  to  leave  you  on  Sunday  as  soon  as 
1  have  sung  my  Tantum  ergo.  I  have  been 
at  play  so  long  that   I  must  set  to  work 


without  delay,  or  I  shall  not  have  my  pic- 
tures ready  for  the  Academy,  and  so  h  re- 
voir,  and  not  adieu !  At  least  that  is  some- 
thing," he  added,  as  he  kissed  her  hand. 
"A  revoir,  Jeanne!  Monsieur  Berthier, 
adieu ;  you  will  not  be  here,  I  believe, 
when  I  return.  Miss  Hope,  we  shall  meet 
asain    on    Saturday,  —  I  shall    have    the 

Sleasure  of  singing  with  you  on  Sunday, 
liss  Hamilton.  He  then  turned  to  Mon* 
sieur  de  Saldes,  and  with  a  hasty  bow  and 
a  "  Monsieur,  j'ai  Thonneur  de  vous  sal- 
uer  ! "  rushed  off.  We  looked  out  and  satir 
him  drive  past  the  window.  We  were  a 
little  afraid  he  might  be  late  —  suddenly 
the  carriage  stops  —  what  can  have  hap- 
pened ?  Monsieur  Kiowski  leaps  out  —  he 
tears  up  the  hill  by  a  short  path  across  to 
the  house.  Good  gracious,  he  has  forgotten 
something  !  —  he  will  certainly  be  too  late ! 
An  instant  more  —  voluble  talking  in  a 
high  key  on  the  steps  —  in  the  passage  — 
and  he  is  in  the  room.  **The  poor  dear 
Marquis  .  .  .  «  I  never  bade  him  good-by 
....  Pray  say  a  thousand  things  for  me, 
I  entreat  ....  I  wouldn't  for  all  the 
world  that  he  should  think  himself  forgot- 
ten ! "  panting  he  articulates,  and  breath- 
less departs.  There  he  goes  spinning  down 
the  hill  a^ain  —  long  grey  coat-tails  flving 
in  the  wind  —  he's  in  —  off  they  gallop. 
Will  he  catch  the  train  ? 

**  Good  gracious,  what  a  whirlwind !  **  said 
Monsieur  Rend. 

**  But  what  an  aneel  1 "  said  Madame 
Olympe.  *^  Think  of  his  coming  back  all 
that  way,  and  across  the  sea  too,  for  a  sin- 
gle day,  to  help  us  with  our  music  ! " 

"  It  isn't  you,  Kend,  who  would  do  that," 
said  Jeanne. 

**  No,"  said  Rend,  "  I  should  be  sorry  to 
do  anything  so  ridiculous.  It  can  be  noth- 
ing but  an  intense  gratification  of  the 
demon  of  restlessness  within  him  to  make  a 
man  do  such  a  thing.  Of  course  he  conld 
have  remained  if  he  had  chosen,  —  but 
some  people  like  living  in  a  fuss." 

**  He  said  he  had  an  engagement,"  I  ob- 
served. 

^'  And  not  with  Madame  de  Malan,  or  he 
might  have  broken  it,"  su^ested  Ursnla. 

*'  Oh,  if  there  is  a  lady  m  the  case,  I  saj* 

no  more,"  said  Monsieur  de  Saldes.    "  Only 

then,  of  course,  the'  great  magnanimity  (x 

'  keeping  the  engagement  rather  goes  to  the 

I  ground.** 

''  I  know  with  whom  his  engagement  is,* 
l>egan  Monsieur  Rorthier. 
i      "Oil,  who  is  it?  — do  tell  us!"  we  all 
I  exclaimed  in  a  breath 

**  See,**  said  he,  looking  round  at  na 
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places tly,  "  the  curiosity  of  women  I  Mon- 
sieur Ren^  18  the  only  person  who  expresses 
no  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  Mon- 
sieur Kiowski's  little  secret.  You  must 
know,  then/'  he  continued,  ^^  that  Monsieur 
Eliowski  is  much  interested  about  a  poor 
sculptor  of  great  merit  in  Genoa,  who  nas, 
in  spite  of  his  talent,  been  quite  unable  to 
make  any  sort  of  way  with  the  public. 
Last  spring,  Monsieur  Kiowski  made  him 
send  over  one  of  his  best  works  —  a  charm- 
ing little  figure  of  Egeria  —  with  the  hope 
of  being  able  to  sell  it  for  him  in  England. 
An  American  gentleman,  —  a  Mr.  Critten- 
den Pike — saw  the  statue  at  Monsieur 
Kiowski  8  studio,  and  was  much  struck  by 
it,  but  came  to  no  decision.  Since  Mon- 
.sieur  Kiowski  has  been  here,  however,  he 
has  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Pike,  stating 
that  he  sails  for  America  on  Friday,  ana 
would  like  to  see  the  statue  again  before  he 
goes ;  and  it  is  for  this  —  for  the  chance  of 
effecting  this  sale,  that  he  curtails  his  holi- 
day, and  goes  back.  I  am  sure  you  are  all 
a  bttle  disappointed  that  there  is  no  lady  in 
the  matter  —  are  you  not  ?  It  would  have 
been  more  romantic  ?  Well,  I  think  it  is 
even  prettier  so.'' 

**  It  isn't  j^ou,  Rene,  who  would  have 
done  that  either,"  said  Madame  Olympe, 
laughing. 

**  I  flatter  myself  I  should  not,"  he  an- 
swered, warming  his  feet,  and  stroking  his 
red  beard  with  a  lovely  white  rose. 

Madame  Olympe  and  I  then  sat  down  to 
the  piano,  and  1  tried  the  bass  of  some 
duets  with  her.  Suddenly,  Monsieur 
Charles  rushed  in  nearly  as  impetuously  as 
Monsieur  Kiowski.     *'  Olympe  !  " 

No  answer  but  a  series  of  brilliant  scales 
complacently  executed  with  the  right 
hand. 

"  Olympe !  Have  you  seen  Monsieur 
Kiowski  ?  Did  he  come  back  again,  Olym- 
pe ?     He  w'ill  certainly  miss  his  train  !  " 

She  went  on  steadily  playing  with  a 
darkening  visage. 

"Olympe  1  they  tell  me  he  came  back 
again  ^  Did  vou  see  him  ?  Do  you  hear 
me,  Olympe  ?  He  had  then  forgotten 
something  ?  Olympe  !  had  he  then  forgot- 
ten something  ?     He  will  lose  the  train!  " 

When  I  heard  him  labouring  in  vain  to 
be  heard,  and  addressing  himself  to  her 
with  about  as  much  success  as  if  she  had 
been  the  wall,  I  unconsciously  made  a  little 
indication  of  stopping  ;  but  without  looking 
at  me  she  went  on  pressing  mv  right  arm 
heavily  down  with  her  lefl,  with  which  she 
at  the  same  time  kept  on  vigorouslv  execut- 
ing a  rummaging  basB,  and,  dashing  the 


forefinger  of  her  right  hand  into  the  centre 
of  my  pa^e,  to  show  me  my  place,  gave  vent 
to  an  ominous  "  Un,  deux,  trois  I "  that  sent 
me  floundering  back  to  my  duty  in  a  state 
of  abject  submission.  Jeanne  saw  the  im- 
pending storm,  and  came  to  the  rescue. 
"  What ! "  she  cried,  with  the  greatest  ap- 

Sarent  surprise  and  interest.  "  Come  bactc, 
larc^uis  ?  No  I  — did  he  really  ?  He  will 
certainly  be  too  late  !  What  could  it  be  ? 
Hyacinthe  will  know  —  let  us  go  and 
inquire."  And  she  carried  him  cleverly 
out  of  the  room. 

*^  You  are  surprised  that  I  did  not  answer 
him  ?  "  said  Madame  Olympe.  "  Of  what 
use  would  it  have  been  ?  Sometimes  he 
goes  on  calling  my  name  for  ten  minutes 
together  from  the  next  room,  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  establish  the  fact  that  I  am 
there ! " 

How  shall  I  describe  the  brusque  oddity 
of  my  dear  strange  hostess's  manner  with- 
out giving  a  wrong  impression  of  that  warm 
generous  heart  ?  One  of  the  days  that  I 
was  there,  Monsieur  Charles  had  a  slight 
attack  of  feverish  cold.  With  what  anxious 
tenderness,  with  what  afiectionate  devotion, 
she  waited  on  and  served  him!  I  never 
saw  in  any  one  such  strong  feelings  of  com- 
passion. In  most  people  that  virtue  does 
not  appear  to  exceed  the  limits  of  a  senti- 
ment ;  in  her,  pity  became  a  passion.  Her 
great  beauty  and  the  auiet  appreciation 
which  she  had  of  it,  without  the  slightest 
admixture  of  coquetry  or  affectation,  was 
one  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of 
this  regal  and  most  original  of  women.  I 
have  seen  her  go  across  the  room  and  look 
steadily  at  her  handsome  face  for  minutes 
together  in  the  glass  with  a  singleness  of 
purpose  that  nearly  made  me  laugh  ;  but  I 
never  saw  her  squint  at  herself  as  she  went 
by,  or  pretend  to  arrange  something  in  her 
head-dress,  or  adopt  any  of  the  little  mean 
expedients  that  uneasy  vanity,  male  and 
female  alike,  resorts  to  whenever  a  looking- 
glass  is  in  question.  I  have  never  known 
but  one  other  handsome  woman  equally  un- 
occupied with  her  own  beauty.  If  you  had 
told  ner  to  put  on  her  grandmother's  night- 
cap, she  would  have  been  quite  content  to 
do  so,  and  to  look  like  her  grandmother  in 
it.  Madame  Olympe  would  have  put  on 
the  cap,  too,  in  a  minute ;  but  somehow  her 
rue  would  have  been  worn  with  a  diflference, 
and  she  would,  through  an  involuntary  artistic 
instinct,  have  arranged  it  at  once  so  as  to 
look  in  it  a  thousand  times  handsomer  and 
younger  than  she  did  before.  Her  extraor- 
dinary unconsciousness  is,  I  think,  perhaps 
what  attracts  and  attaches  one  to  her  mora 
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than  anything  else.  She  has  no  more 
respect-Lumain  than  a  baby :  the  8unlifi[ht 
ana  the  shadows  flit  over  her  face  acrording 
to  her  humours,  just  as  they  brighten  and 
darken  the  face  of  uncontrolled  childhood ; 
and  in  her  and  about  her  there  is  all  the 
time  a  sort  of  grand  innocence  which  makes 
one  laugh,  and  for  which  one  adores  her. 
She  was  evidently  gradually  growing  very 
fond  of  Ursula  and  of  Monsieur  Jacques. 
The  former  had  got  quite  to  understand  her 
feeling  upon  the  score  of  manners;  and 
whenever  any  little  passage  occurred  to 
bring  a  gloom  over  Madame  Olympe's 
countenance,  she  would  break  out  into  a 
sudden  appeal  of  glorious  recitative  that 
ended  everything  with  an  embrace.  Mon- 
sieur Jacques  liked  Madame  de  Caradec 
very  much,  and  had  the  greatest  opinion  of 
her  artibtic  organization ;  but  he  was  still 
fHghtened  to  death  at  her  size  and  her 
abruptness,  and  whenever  she  came  into  the 
room  used  to  strike  up  the  air  of  '*  See  the 
conquering  hero  comes,"  to  the  great  edifi- 
catiou  of  myself  and  Ursula.  Luckily 
Madame  Olympe's  acquaintance  with  Han- 
del was  limited.  As  for  me,  Monsieur  Jac- 
ques and  I  had  become  sworn  friends ;  he 
would  come  to  me  ibr  a  hundred  little  se> 
vices,  such  as  numbering  the  leaves  of  his 
music,  stitching  them  together,  sewing  but- 
tons on  liis  gloves  —  and  he  used  to  call  me 
his  providence. 

JJelightful  as  they  all  seemed  to  consider 
Monsieur  de  Saldes,  I  did  not  think  our 
party  gained  from  having  him  —  it  became 
less  genial  at  once.  One  couldn't  help  a 
certain  feeling  of  anxiety  and  responsibility 
caused  by  his  presence  in  some  sort  of  un- 
defined wav :  he  was  referred  to  in  one's 
own  mind  about  everything  that  did,  could, 
or  might  occur,  in  a  mute  unacknowledged 
manner,  and  it  threw  a  coldness  over  the 
whole.  On  the  day  of  his  arrival  he  con- 
trived to  escape  the  natural  fate  that 
awaited  him  in  Miss  Blankeney,  and  to 
take  Ursula  in  to  dinner,  to  Monsieur 
Jacques'  great  annoyance,  who  sat  next  to 
me, 

"  Do  not  let  her  marry  him,"  he  said  to 
me.  **  You  have  obtained  such  a  good  in- 
fluence over  her  already  —  exercise  it  for 
her  profit,  I  implore  you.  Do  not  let  her 
marry  him  ;  1  am  sure  he  would  not  make 
her  happy." 

"  Do  you  think  there  is  any  chance  of 
such  a  thing?"  Tasked  in  some  surprise. 

"  Things  much  more  improbable  nave 
happened,"  he  answered.  "  He  is  not  good 
looking,  is  he  ?  it  is  such  a  worn-out  face." 

'^  The  eyes  are  fine,"  I  remarked. 


<<  Mine  are  fine  too,"  he  said,  plaintively. 
'*  Have  you  ever  looked  at  them  ?  "  and  he 
fixed  them  on  me.  "They  are  like  vel- 
vet 1 "  he  added  with  a  melancholy  air. 

I  then  noticed  for  the  first  time  how 
handsome  they  were.  What  save  a  great 
peculiarity  to  his  face  was  that  to  these 
very  black  eyes  there  was  hardly  any  eye- 
brow whatever. 

*^  Is  it  possible  that  you  are  jealous  ?  " 
said  I 

"No,"  he  answered,  "not  precisely.  I 
never  desired  to  marry  her  myself;  and  if 
1  were  to  desire  it  and  that  she  were  to 
consent,  I  should  certainly  cease  to  desire 
it  immediately ;  but  I  have  an  unccHnforti^ 
ble  presentiment  about  that  man  —  he  wiU 
love  her,  or  she  will  love  him,  and  that 
would  make  me  perfectly  miserable." 

Lady  Blankene;^-  continued  very  low,  poor 
woman,  at  her  failure  about  Madame  de 
Yerneuil's  party,  and  could  not  flutter  her 
little  frivolous  wings  at  all.  Ursula,  too, 
snubbed  her  upon  every  possible  occasion 
—  rather  unnecessarily  I  thought.  "  What 
shall  you  do  about  the  Johnsons,  Ursula  ?  ** 
said  she.  "  I  hear  they  have  arrived  in 
London  with  letters  from  Mrs.  Egertmi  for 
various  people,  and  for  you  and  myself 
among  the  number.    What  shall  you  do  ?  " 

''  Do,  Lady  Blankeney  ? "  said  Ursula, 
"  What  can  you  possibly  mean  ?  " 

'^  I  mean,'  said  Lady  Blankeney,  **  shall 
you  call,  or  what  ?  " 

"  If  you  mean  by  *  what '  neglect  them. 
Lady  Blankeney,  I  shall  certainly  oot  do 
that,"  replied  Ursula.  *'  Indeed  I  don't  see 
what  option  I  have  in  the  matter.  Those 
people  come  to  me  recommended  by  a 
friend  who  was  extremely  kind  to  me  in 
Italy,  so  that  whoever  or  whatever  they 
may  be  I  shall  do  honour  to  the  recom* 
mendation,  and  call  upon  them  as  soon  as 
I  arrive  in  London  myself,  and.  show  them 
every  civility  in  my  power.  Don't  yon 
intend  to  go  and  see  them,  that  yon  in* 
quire  ?  " 

**  Well,"  she  said,  "I  don't  quite  know  yet 
how  that  may  be.  I  shall  wait  a  little  and 
and  see." 

"  See  what  ?  ^  asked  Ursula.  »*  Whetfa* 
er  society  in  general  takes  any  notice  of 
them  ?  " 

**  Yes,"  said  Lady  Blankeney,  qinte  Sim* 
ply.  **  I  think  it  will  be  better  just  to  wait 
a  little  and  see." 

^^  Who  are  these  people?"  asked  Madame 
Olympe.  "  Is  there  any  reason  why  thej 
shoula  not  be  received  or  visited  ?  " 

**  O  dear,  no,"  replied  Lady  Blankenej* 
with  the  greatest  naivete.    ^rThey  are  ▼try 
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(rood  sort  of  people  indeed ;  qaite  so,  I  be- 
lieve.'* 

^  It's  more  than  a  belief,  isn't  it,  Lady 
Blankeney?"  said  Ursula.  **You  know 
them  quite  well,  don't  you  ?  " 

^*  You  are  personally  acauainted  with 
them,  then,  already,  are  you  i  "  said  Mad- 
ame Olyrope. 

••  Yes,"  said  Lady  Blankeney.  "  I  know 
them  — that  is,  I  did  know  them  once.  They 
were  very  rich  once,  and  used  to  give"  very 
nice  parties  indeed,  and  I  used  always  to  go 
there  —  always.  And  now  they  are  very 
poor,  and  I  never  go  there  now  —  never." 

Lady  Blankeney's  worldliness  was  such  a 
good-tempered,  impervious,  simple-minded 
sort  of  thing,  that  it  became  really  an  amuse- 
ment to  me  to  listen  to  her,  and  I  could  not 
bring  myself  to  feel  indignant  and  dis- 
gusted as  Ursula  did,  whom  it  never  made 
to  smile  for  a  single  instant. 

We  had  nearly  finished  dessert,  when 
Ursula  suddenly  exclaimed, — 

**  What  in  the  world  are  you  doing, 
Jacques  ?  " 

He  was  carefully  stroking  down  both 
sides  of  his  nose  with  the  iirst  finger  of 
each  hand,  and  then  rubbing  the  points  of 
the  fingers  together  at  the  end  of  nis  nose, 
as  if  to  rub  off  some  adhesive  substance. 
I  had  seen  him  steadily  doing  this  during 
the  last  ten  minutes. 

^*  That  is  the  way  the  flies  dd,"  he  said, 
looking  up  at  her  meditatively.  "  Hast 
thou  never  seen  how  they  clean  their  bodies, 
first  with  their  legs  going  carefully  under 
their  wings,  and  then  how  they  clean  their 
legs  by  scraping  them  against  each  other  ?  " 
and  he  did  it  a<;ain.  '*  Ceci  cest  Velephant^** 
he  continued  mournfully,  and  stretching  his 
arm  out  with  a  sudden  impetuous  sort  of 
circular  sweep  across  to  Ursula's  plate,  he 
picked  up  from  off  it  a  peach  which  she 
was  just  going  to  eat,  and  dropped  it  with  a 
curve  from  above  into  his  own  mouth.  The 
dexterity  and  the  likeness  to  the  creature 
he  was  imitating  were  perfectly  marvellous, 
and  perfectly  irresistible  —  even  Maria 
blinked  her  short-sighted  eyes  and  chuckled 
faintly.  Monsieur  Rend  adone  maintained 
a  well-bred  gravity,  and  gave  the  signal  for 
leaving  the  table  by  rising  at  once. 

*^  He  detests  me,"  said  Jacques  with  a 
sickly  smile.  *^  Don't  marry  him,  my  Ursula  1 
If  thou  dost,  I  shall  give  thee  my  benedic- 
tion "  (and  he  extended  two  fingers  on  the 
top  of  her  head),  *'  and  thou  wilt  never  hear 
of  me  again." 

Ursula  laughed  and  said:  —  ^*I  should 
not  suit  Monsieur  de  Saldej  at  all,  my  good 
Jacques,  and  be  is  far  too  wise  not  to  be 


aware  of  that  fact ;  and  as  for  me,  I  would 
a  great  deal  rather  marry  the  man  in  the 
moon;  so  thou  hast  nothing  to  fear.  He 
hates  thee  to-night,  does  he  ?  Last  night  it 
was  Miss  Blankeney.  Art  thou  reconciled 
to  her?" 

"  No,  my  angel,"  he  answered,  "  and 
never  shall  be.  Tliou  laughest  at  all  mr 
instincts,  but  they  are  perfectly  correct.  It 
is  an  affair  of  magnetism,  all  that,  and  to  a 
magnetic  subject  like  myself  first  impres- 
sions are  quite  infallible.  But  besides  the 
warnings  of  presentiment  and  instinct 
which  uiou  treatest  with  contempt,  there  is 
a  fatal  something  else  at  work  between 
Meess  and  myself  which  causes  a  deadly  and 
invincible  enmity  in  her  bosom.  Thou  dost 
not  know  the  misfortune  that  befell  me  the 
day  afler  I  arrived  in  Paris.  I  lost  my  way 
in  the  hotel,  and  could  not  find  my  own 
door,  and  went  into  her  room  by  mistake. 
Ah  1  she  was  abominable  1  She  had  a  little 
rat's-tail  of  hair  hanging  down  behind,  and 
a  huge  false  plait  in  ner  hand ;  and  she  had 
false  things  on  before,  and  false  things  on 
behind,  and  false  things  on  all  round ;  every- 
thing was  false  except  her  great  teeth  and 
her  miserable  spindles.  She  screamed,  and 
frisked  wildly  about  the  room,  foaming  at 
the  mouth,  and  saying,  *  Sortez  I  sortez  1 '  in 
a  state  of  fury.  But  I  was  glued  to  the 
ground,  paralyzed  with  horror,  and  I 
couldn't  move.  At  last  she  hurled  her 
plait  at  me,  and  I  fled.  But  these  are 
things  a  woman  never  forgives.  I  know  all 
her  little  secrets,  and  she  knows  that  I  know 
them ;  and  ever  since  that  day  she  has 
always  wished  that  I  was  dead.  I  see  it  in 
her  nice  very  often  ;  I  know  the  expression 
quite  well." 

After  we  had  been  laughing  a  little  while 
at  this  adventure,  Ursula,  who  was  extreme- 
ly fond  of  chess,  and  who  wished  for  her 
revenge  after  being  beaten  the  night  before, 
proposed  that  we  should  have  a  game ;  but 
a  very  decided  stop  was  put  to  this  sugges- 
tion by  Madame  Olvmpe,  who  said,  — 

**  Ursula,  you  shall  not  play  at  chess ;  it 
is  a  horrid  game ;  it  withdraws  people  com- 
pletely from  the  rest  of  the  society,  and 
swallows  them  up.  I  will  not  have  you 
play.  As  for  Bessie,"  —  and  she  stooped 
down  and  kissed  me,  —  **she  is  ill,  and 
may  play'  if  she  pleases."  After  which 
grand  but  somewhat  idle  concession,  she 
opened  the  piano,  and  the  evening  was 
spent  in  most  delightful  music.  Monsieur 
iten^  was  the  first  Frenchman  I  had  ever 
known  who  was  really  conversant  with  the 
works  of  Mendelssohn,  and  really  appre- 
ciated them.    Far  from  appearing  taken 
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with  Ursula,  he  seemed  to  me  to  have  rath- 
er an  antagonistic  feeling  towards  her 
than  otherwise.  He  was  singularly  cold 
and  ni<rgardly  in  his  praise  of  her  singing, 
expressing  admiration  only  when  positively 
appealed  to  by  Madame  Olympe,  in  her 
enthusiasm.  She  bad  been  singing  some 
things  of  Rossini's,  and  afler  a  sort  of 
obliged  compliment  to  her  perfect  execu- 
tion of  them,  he  inquired  if  she  never  in- 
dulged in  more  serious  music  than  that. 
She  then  sang  the  great  air  from  the  Orfeo 
quite  magnificently.  He,  however,  merely 
remarked  that  it  had  been  originally  written 
for  a  high  tenor,  and  lost  immensely  by  being 
arranged  for  a  woman's  voice. 

"  1  don't  care,"  said  Ursula.  "  Every- 
body is  not  so  learned  as  you.  Monsieur  de 
Saldes,  and  there  is  so  very  little  real  con- 
tralto music  existing,  that  I  am  willing  to 
rob  on  all  sides,  wherever  I  can  adapt  my 
thefl  successfully  to  my  means." 

"  I  will  write  a  new  oratorio  of  Samson," 
said  Monsieur  Jacques.  **  And  Samson 
shall  be  a  contralto,  and  thou  shalt  sing  it 
—  thou  who  art  strong." 

"But  how  wilt  thou  write  it?"  said 
Ursula  —  "thou  who  art  not  strong?  One 
does  but  what  one  is.  Thou  dear  old  ninny," 
she  went  on  caressingly,  "  thou  hast  a  little 
soul :  how  wilt  thou  do  great  things  with 
it  ?    But  thou  hast  a  tender  soul,  and  a  fan- 


ciful brain,  and  of  grace,  tenderness,  and 
fancy  thou  wilt  always  be  master.  Thou 
canst  but  what  thou  art.  Write  me  a  can- 
tata of  David  before  he  went  up  to  slay  the 
Philistine,  in  the  flower  of  ms  shepherd 
days,  and  I  will  sing  that  for  thee." 

Monsieur  de  Saldes  then  came  to  me  and 
begged  me  to  play  something.  I  hesitated 
a  little,  for  I  thought  it  would  sound 
veiy  poor  after  the  singing,  but  he  insisted, 
adding,  "  I  believe  I  am  very  peculiar,  bat 
I  confess  I  like  instrumental  music  (eTen 
the  piano)  better  than  singing." 

I  played  one  after  the  other  of  theZtecier 
ohne  TVorte  for  him.  He  knew  them  all, 
and  it  was  quite  delightful  to  play  to  so  ab- 
sorbed and  enjopring  a  listener.  His  man- 
ner, too,  was  quite  charming,  so  gentle,  and 
with  something  of  a  pleasant  deference 
about  it  —  a  sort  of  perfume  of  another  day^ 
and  which  is  quite  gone  out  of  fitfhion. 
Madame  Olympe  and  Jacques  then  played  us 
some  of  Beethoven*s  sonatas  for  piano  and 
violin,  and  I  retired  to  my  sofa  and  crochet, 
where  I  was  followed  by  Monsieur  de  Saldes, 
who  very  good-naturedly  helped  me  to  wind 
my  wooL  Once  during  the  Adagio  of  the 
wonderful  sonata  in  C  minor,  I  happened 
to  look  up  at  him ;  he  was  holding  his  nands 

?uite  still  and  the  worsted  woiudn't  mn : 
saw  that  his  thoughts  were  far  away  and 
his  eyes  quite  full  of  tears. 


Lord  Eldox's  Will.  —  "  In  the  latter 
jMirt  of  the  year  1 828,  I  was  summoned  to  at- 
test the  execution  of  his  Loi-dship's  will  in  the 
farloar  of  his  solicitor  in  Lincoln  a  Inn  Fields, 
t  was  unfolded  on  the  table,  and,  to  my  great 
surprise,  consisted  of  a  bundle  of  papers,  all  in 
his  Lordship's  handwriting,  and  extending  to  a 
considerable  length.  It  appeared  to  have  been 
composed,  probably  at  Encoiube,  during  the 
long  vacation,  at  various  times ;  the  writing 
being:  upon  detached  pieces  of  paper — some  of 
it  written  on  the  backs  of  the  sheets,  in  admired 
confusion.  His  Lordship,  however,  pronounced 
it  to  be  his  last  will  and  testament ;  and  his  ex- 
ecution of  it  was  duly  attested  by  the  three  then 
necessary  witnesses,  myself  the  last.  Immedi- 
ately on  this  ceremony  being  completed,  his 
solicitor,  Mr.  Wilson,  said,  *  Now,  ray  Lord,  I 
will  forthwith  take  this  in  to  Brodie '  (the  emi- 
nent conveyancer,  and  his  next  door  neighbour), 
'  and  let  him  consider  this  as  instructions  for  a 
proper  preparation  of  your  Lordship's  will,  /or 
this  will  never  do.*  Lord  Eldon  :  '  Well,  Wilson, 
do  as  you  like  with  it,  for  perhaps  you  are  right. 
The  anxietv  of  it  wll,  at  any  rate,  be  off  my 
shoulders  —  and  put  it  upon  Brodie's.'  This 
will  was  subsoquently  settled  by  Mr.  Brodie 
upon  these  instriK  tions  ;  but  was  not,  however, 
the  last  will  which  his  Lordship  executed."  — 
Bennett's  Biographical  Sketchei, 


Pitch  in  Music.  —  The  term  pitch  is  a 
word  which  is  so  constantly  repeated  that  it 
might  be  expected  to  convey  some  very  definite 
idea.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case.  Sop- 
posing  even  that  the  different  nations  are  agreed 
individually  as  to  what  height  of  tone  shoold 
be  considered  as  the  normal  pitch  in  music,  the 
standard  apparently  taken  by  one  will  be  found 
to  difier  considerably  from  those  selected  bj 
others.  This  is  not  without  its  inoonvenieii- 
ces.  Leaving  out  of  view  the  hct  that  the 
beauty  of  a  piece  of  music  depends  not  oidj 
on  the  relative  but  absolute  height  of  the  sounds 
which  compose  it,  sach  a  variation  in  the  pitch 
adopted  by  different  nations  must  be  extranelj 
embarrassing  to  singers.  The  evil  of  a  ca|iri- 
cious  and  varied  normal  pitch  in^  difierent 
countries  has  not,  however,  escaped  observa- 
tion ;  and,  to  meet  the  difficulty,  it  was  pto- 
posed  by  the  French  Government  in  1859,  that 
a  normal  tuning  fork,  making  870  vibratlotts 
in  a  second,  should  be  nniver»ally  emplo/td. 
This  reasonable  proposal  has  not,  however, 
been  adopted  ;  ana  an  evil  of  the  same  khid, 
though  not  so  serious  as  that  of  a  difiersnoe  ef 
weights  and  measures,  is  still  permitted 
cessarily  to  condnuo.  —  Scient\fie  Bedtm, 
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SOME  NOTES  UPON  THE  CHARACTERS  IN 
SHAKESPEARE'S  PLAT  OF  MACBETH. 


BT  FANNT  KEMBLE. 

Macbeth  is  pre-eminently  the  Drama  of 
Conscience.  It  is  the  most  wonderful  his- 
tory of  temptation,  in  its  various  agency 
upon  the  human  soul,  that  is  to  be  found  in 
the  universal  range  of  imaginative  litera- 
ture. Viewed  in  this  aspect,  the  solemn 
march  of  the  tragedy  becomes  awful,  and 
its  development  a  personal  appeal,  of  the 
profoundest  nature,  to  every  one  who  con- 
siders it  with  that  serious  attentipn  that  its 
excellence  as  a  work  of  art  alone  entitles  it 
to  command.  To  every  human  soul  it  tells 
the  story  of  its  own  experience,  rendered 
indeed  more  impressive  by  the  sublime  po- 
etry in  which  it  is  uttered ;  but  it  is  the 
truth  itself,  and  not  the  form  in  which  it  is 
presented,  which  makes  the  force  of  its  ap- 
peal; and  the  terrible  truth  with  which  the 
insidious  approach  of  temptation  —  its  im- 
perceptible advances,  its  gradual  progress. 
Its  clinging  pertinacity,  its  recurring  impor- 
tunity, Its  prevailing  fascination,  its  bewilder- 
ing sophistry,  its  pitiless  tenacity,  its  imperi- 
ous tyranny,  and  its  final  hideous  triumph 
over  the  moral  sense  —  is  delineated,  that 
makes  Macbeth  the  grandest  of  all  poetical 
lessons,  the  most  powerful  of  all  purely  fic- 
titious moralities,  the  most  solemn  of  all  lay 
'  sermons  drawn  from  the  text  of  human  na- 
ture. 

In  a  small  pamphlet,  written  many  years 
aeo  by  Mr.  John  Kemble,  upon  the  subject 
of  the  character  of  Macbeth,  and  which  now 
survives  as  a  mere  curiosity  of  literature,  he 
defends  with  considerable  warmth  the  hero 
of  the  play  from  a  charge  of  cowardice, 
brought  against  him  either  by  Malone  or 
Steevens  in  some  of  their  strictures  on  the 
trajzedy. 

This  question  appeared  to  me  singular, 
as  it  would  never  nave  occurred  to  me  that 
there  could  be  two  opinions  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  personal  prowess  or  the  soldier  : 
who  conieK**  b«»fore  us  heralded  by  the  mar- 
tial title  of  Bellona's  bridegroom,  and  wear- 
ing the  garland  of  a  double  victory.  But, 
in  treating  his  view  of  the  question,  Mr. 
Kemble  dwells,  with  extreme  and  just  ad- 
miration, upon  the  skill  with  which  Shakes- 
peare has  thrown  all  the  other  characters 
into  a  sharlowy  background,  in  order  to 
bring  out  %vith  redoubled  brilliancy  the 
form  of  Macbeth  when  it  is  first  presented 
to  us.  Banquo,  his  fellow  in  nght  and 
coadjutor  in  conquest,  shares  both  the  dan- 


^ers  and  rewards  of  his  expedition ;  and  yet 
it  is  the  figure  of  Macbetn  which  stands  out 

{)rominendy  in  the  van  of  the  battle  so  fine- 
y  described  by  Rosse  —  it  is  he  whom  the 
king  selects  as  heir  to  the  dignities  of  the 
treacherous  Thane  of  Cawdor  —  it  is  to 
meet  him  that  the  withered  ambassadresses 
of  the  powers  of  darkness  float  through  the 
lurid  twilight  of  the  battle  day  ;  and  when 
the  throb  of  the  distant  drum  is  heard 
across  the  blasted  heath,  among  the  host 
whose  tread  it  times  over  the  gloomy  ex- 
panse, the  approach  of  one  man  alone  is 
greeted  by  tne  infernal  ministers.  Their 
appointed  prey  draws  near,  ^nd,  with  the 
presentiment  of  their  dire  victory  over  the 
victor,  they  exclaim,  "  A  drum  !  a  drum  ! 
Macbeth  doth  come ! " 

Marshalled  with  triumphant  strains  of 
warlike  melody ;  paged  at  the  heels  by  his 
victorious  soldiers ;  surrounded  by  their 
brave  and  noble  leaders,  himself  the  leader 
of  them  all;  flushed  with  success,  and 
crowned  with  triumph  —  Macbeth  stands 
before  us;  and  the  shaggy  brown  heath 
seems  illuminated  round  him  with  the  keen 
glitter  of  arms,  the  waving  of  bright  ban- 
ners, and  broad  tartan  folds,  and  the  light 
that  emanates  from,  and. surrounds  as  with 
a  dazzling  halo,  the  face  and  form  of  a  he- 
roic man  in  the  hour  of  his  success. 

Wonderful  indeed,  in  execution  as  in 
conception,  is  this  brilliant  image  of  warlike 
glory !  But  how  much  more  wonderful,  in 
conception  as  in  execution,  is  that  represen- 
tation of  moral  power  which  Shakespeare  has 
S laced  beside  it  in  the  character  of  JBanquo  I 
lasterly  as  is  the  splendour  shed  round  and 
by  the  prominent  figure  on  the  canvas,  the 
solemn  grace  and  dignity  of  the  one  stand- 
ing in  the  shadow  behind  it  is  more  remark- 
able still.  How  with  almost  the  first  words 
that  he  speaks  the  majesty  of  ri^ht  asserts 
itself  over  that  of  might,  and  the  serene 
power  of  a  steadfast  soul  sheds  forth  a  ra- 
diance which  eclipses  the  glare  of  mere 
martial  glory,  as  the  clear  moonlight  spreads 
itself  above  and  beyond  the  flaring  of  ten 
thousand  torches. 

When  the  unearthly  forms  and  greeting 
of  the  witches  have  arrested  the  attention 
of  the  warriors,  and  that  to  the  amazement 
excited  in  both  of  them  is  added,  in  the 
breast  of  one,  the  first  shuddering  thrill  of 
a  cruilty  thought  which  betrays  itself  in  the 
stiurt  with  which  he  receives  prophecies 
which  to  the  ear  of  Banquo  seems  onlv  as 
*^  things  that  do  sound  so  fair ; "  Macbeth 
has  already  accepted  the  first  inspiration  of 
guilt  —  the  evil  within  his  heart  has  quick- 
ened and  stirred  at  the  greeting  of  the  visi* 
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ble  agents  of  evil,  and  he  is  already  sin- 
struck  and  terror-struck  at  their  first  utter- 
ance ;  but  like  a  radiant  shield,  such  as  we 
read  of  in  old  magic  stories,  of  virtue  to 
protect  its  bearer  from  the  devil*s  assault, 
the  clear  integrity  of  Banquo's  soul  remains 
unsullied  by  the  serpent's  breath,  and,  while 
accepting  all  the  wonder  of  the  encounter, 
he  feels  none  of  the  dismay  which  shakes 
the  spirit  of  Macbeth  — 


« 


Good  sir,  why  do  you  start,  and  seem  to  fear 
Things  that  do  sound  so  fair  ?  " 


The  fair  sound  has  conveyed  no  foul  sense 
to  his  perception,  but,  incited  rather  by  the 
fear  and  bewilderment  of  his  usually  daunt- 
less companion  than  by  any  misgiving  of 
his  own  (which  indeed  his  calm  and  meas- 
ured adjuration  shows  him  to  be  free  from), 
he  turns  to  these  mysterious  oracles,  and, 
with  that  authority  before  which  the  devils 
of  old  trembled  and  dispossessed  themselves 
of  their  prey,  he  questions,  and  they  reply. 
Mark  the  power  —  higher  than  any,  save 
that  of  God  —  from  which  it  directly  ema- 
nates, of  the  intrepid  utterance  of  an  upright 
human  soul  — 


it 


In  the  name  of  Truth,  are  ye  fantastical  ?  " 


At  that  solemn  appeal,  does  one  not  see 
hell's  agents  start  and  cower  like  the  foul 
toad  touched  by  the  celestial  spear  ?  How 
pales  the  glitter  of  the  hero  of  the  battle- 
field before  the  steadfast  shining  of  this 
honest  man,  when  to  his  sacred  summons  the 
subject  ministers  of  hell  reply  true  oracles, 
though  uttered  by  lying  lips  —  sincere  hom- 
age, such  as  was  rendered  'on  the  fields  of 
l^lestine  by  the  defeated  powers  of  dark- 
ness, to  the  divine  virtue  that  overthrew 
tnem  —  such  as  for  ever  unwilling  evil  pays 
to  the  good  which  predominates  over  it,  the 
everlasting  subjection   of  bell   to  heaven. 

"  Hail,  hail,  hail  I  —  lesser  than  Macbeth,  but 
greater,"  &c. 

And  now  the  confused  and  troubled  work- 
ings of  Macbeth's  mind  pour  themselves 
forth  in  rapid  questions,  urging  one  upon 
another  the  evident  obstacles  which  crowd, 
faster  than  his  eager  thought  can  beat  them 
aside,  between  him  and  the  bait  held  forth 
to  his  ambitious  desires ;  but  to  hin  challenge, 
made,  not  in  the  name  or  spirit  of  truth, 
but  at  the  suggestion  of  the  grasping  devil 
which  is  fast  growing  into  entire  possession 
of  his  heart,  no  answer  is  vouchsafed ;  the 
witches  vanish,  leaving  the  words  of  impo- 
tent and  passionate  command  to  fall  upon 


the  empty  air.  The  reply  to  his  vehenMnt 
questioning  has  already  been  made ;  he  has 
seen,  at  one  glimpse,  in  the  very  darkest 
depths  of  his  imagination,  how  the  things 
foretold  may  be ;  and  to  that  fatal  answer 
alone  is  he  left  by  the  silence  of  those 
whose  mission  to  him  is  thenceforth  fully 
accomplished.  Twice  does  he  endeavour 
to  draw  from  Banquo  some  comment^ 
other  than  that  of  mere  astonishment  upon 
the  fortunes  thus  foretold  them  :  — 

"  Your  children  shall  be  kings  ? 
You  shall  be  king  ? 

And  Thane  of  Cawdor  too  —  went  it  not  so  1 
To  the  self-same  tune  and  words  ?  " 

But  the  careless  answers  of  Banquo  uncon- 
sciously evade  the  snare  ;  and  it  is  not  un- 
til the  arrival  of  Bosse,  and  his  ceremonious 
greeting  of  Macbeth  by  his  new  dignity  of 
Thane  of  Cawdor,  that  Baoquo's  exclama- 
tion of — 

"  What !  can  the  devil  speak  true  1 " 

proves  at  once  that  he  had  hitherto  attach- 
ed no  importance  to  the  prophecy  of  the 
witches,  and  that,  now  that  its  partial  ful- 
filment compelled  him  to  do  so,  he  unhesi- 
tatingly pronounces  the  agency  through 
which  their  foreknowledge  had  reached 
them  to  be  evil.  Most  significant  indeed  is 
the  direct,  rapid,  unhesitating  intuition  by 
which  the  one  mind  instantly  repels  the  &p- 

E roach  of  evil,  pronouncing  it  at  once  to 
e  so,  compared  with  the  troubled,  per^ 
plexed«  imperfect  process,  half  mental,  naif 
moral,  by  which  the  other  labours  to  stran- 
gle within  himself  the  pleadings  of  his 
better  angel :  — 

''  This  supernatural  soliciting  cannot  be  ill— » 
Cannot  be  good  I    If  ill, 
Why  hath  ic  given  me  earnest  of  success 
Beginning  in  a    truth  ?      I   am    Thane    of 
Cawdor." 

The  devil's  own  logic  ;  the  inference  of 
right  drawn  from  the  succ6>8ful  issue,  the 
seal  whose  stamp,  whether  false  or  senuinet 
still  satisfies  the  world  of  the  yaiu^U^  of 
every  deed  to  which  it  is  appended,  moer 
than  all  the  wisdom  that  ever  was  elaborat- 
ed by  human  intellect,  brighter  than  any 
litrht  that  ever  yet  was  obtained  by  process 
ot  human  thought,  juster  and  more  uner^ 
ringly  infallible  than  any  scientific  deductioo 
ever  produced  by  the  acutost  human  logict 
is  the  simple  instinct  of  good  and  evil  in  the 
soul  that  loves  the  one  and  hates  the  other. 
Like  those  fine  perceptions  by  whidi  oei^ 
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tain  deKeate  and  powerflil  orvanizaticHii  I  bmve,iuddendenialof  anrkindredbetwMii 
detect  with  amazing  accnracj^  ub  hidden  tbe  devil  and  tnith,  and  the  sub«equeat  ad- 
prozimitj  of  certun  lympathetic  or  antipa-  miMion  of  the  awful  mjtterj  by  which  troA 
tbetic  existence,  M  the  moral  lensibilitj  of  |  Mmetimea  it  permitted  to  be  a  twc^edged 
tbe  tme  k>u1  recoila  at  once  from  the  antae-  weapon  in  tbe  annorj  of  hell  — are  eoA- 
oniitic  principles  which  it  detects  witn  nentiy  chsracleri»tic  of  tbe  lame  mind. 
eleclj^e  rspiditjr  and  c<Ttaintj,  leaTing  the  Obliged  to  confesa  that  the  devil  does  speak 
intellect  to  Coil  after  and  discover,  diicrimi-  |  tme  sometimes,  Banqno,  nevertheten,  ca& 
,nale  and  describe,  tbe  canse  of  the  nnoltei^  i  onlj  admit  that  he  does  so  for  an  evil  paiw 
able  instantnneoDB  revulsion.  pose,  and  this  passage  is  one  of  innumeraUe 

Having  now  not  only  determined  the  na-  proofs  of  the  gent-ral  cfiherence,  in  Bpit«  of 
tore  of  the  visitation  they  have  received,  |  apparent  discrepancj,  in  ShalceBpeare's  d^ 
but  become  observant  of  the  absorbed  and  liaealions  of  chsrai'ter.  The  same  sool  of 
distracted  demeanour  and  countenance  of  the  one  man  ma^,  wiih  no  inconsistencj  but 
Macbeth,  for  which  he  at  first  accounted  .  what  Is  perfectly  compatible  with  spiritual 
harmony,  ulter  both  the  sentiments :  the  ona 


gwlelessly  according  to  his  wont,  by  the 
mere  fact  of  natural  astonishment  at  the 
witches'  prophecy  and  its  fulfilment,  tc^etb- 
er  wiih  the  uneasy  novelty  of  his  lately  ac- 
quired dignities  — 


impulse,  the  other  on  rf  Buction. 
Here,  for  the  first  time,  Macbeth  encovD- 
ters   the   barrier  of  that    uncomprominng 
spirit,  that  sovereignty  of  nature,  which  as 
^  he  afterwards  himself  acknowledges  "  would 
"  Look  how  our  partner's  rapt,  be  feared,"  and  which  he  does  lear  and  hatA 

New  honours  coma   upon  him  like  otir  new    accordingly,   more  and  more  sSvagely  and 
gannents,"  ic.  —  bitterly,  till  detestation  of  him  as  hia  natural 

_  ,,   ,  t    >.    v  .L  J-      .1      superior,  terror  of  him  as  the  poswble  avm- 

Banquo  is  called  upon  by  Macbeth  directly  .^^f  blood,  and  envy  of  him  m  the  future 
for  some  eipreasion  of  his  own  opinion  of  f^(|^^^  ^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^j  '  jj,  ^^  measure 
these  mysienous  events,  and  the  tmprsssiOQ  ;  „f  j^j^  „„,de^u,  i|i.,if|.  ^nd  thrust  him  upon 
they  have  made  on  his  mind.  (he  determination  of  Bantjuo's  asaawinatiM ; 

„  „  .  , ., ,  1  11   I.     and,  when  iu  the  midst  of  his  royal  banquet- 

'uS^&c^  ^"  •>*  I  hall,  filled  with  hollow-hearted  feasting  and 

"^'  I  ominous  revelry  and    splendour,   his    eon- 

He  answers  with  that  solemn  warning,  science  conjures  up  the  hideous  imaM  of  tho 
slmtwt  approaching  to  a  rebuke  of  the  evil  miiaing  guest,  whose  health  he  invokes  wilfc 
suggestion  that  he  now  for  the  fint  time  "|»  ''•'ite  with  terror,  while  he  knows  thst 
perceives  invading  Us  companion's  mind :  —  n"  g^hed  and  roangUd  corpse  is  lying  sta^ 
under  the  midught  rain  ;  surely  it  is  ^ain 
with  this  solemn  warning,  uttered  in  vain  to 
staj'  his  soul  from  the  perdition  yawning  for 
it  in  the  first  hour  of  their  joint  lempl*- 
It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that,  having  ^">"> — 
in  the  finit  instance  expressed  so  strongly  „.  .  "  That  tnistfd  home, 
bissurpriseat  6nding  a  truth  among  §,4  iM-ltht  yctenkindlcyouuntothecrown, 'Ac 
progeny  of  tbe  father  of  lies,  and   uttered    ,.   .  .v     j     j  i-  .     _  j 

fi.  Pc       ■     .■     .■  „  n-  i«™.t;«n   1.  ivkof  I   tn«t  'be  dead  lips  appear  to  move,  and 
that  fine  instinctive  exclamation,  "  What  1     ,      ,  nli   'f    j  i- 

t.n  the  de^l  .prak  true  V  "  Buiquo.  i»  th.  J"^  .;»  ".  «.dlv  fi«d  on  h,» 
lir.l  d.lib.rai.  «pr...io=  of  hi.  opinio,  lo  I""?  "'■  ?"P|;  "8  7";  8°".  ■ 
lit     I.  .L  .L         i."     .     r  .w       ■.  i.n  •   in  81  ent  intolerab «  rebuke.     In   ine  me«i- 

M«:b,ti,  opoo  the   „bj,ct  of  th.  w.lche.  ki„d-h«rmi  oU  king.  , hick 

nroDhecv,  warns  him  Bcainst  the  semblance  -^  j-  .  ,  r  „  .11  1  <■  °  ■  ^r 
Sf  t^th.that  combined  with  hi.  own  treaeh-  ■«""«! '"Wlj  ^llowi,  the  loyal P«>fessionsof 
eroMinarmiiy,is  .U^ngthening  the  temp-  '^'  two  generals  are,  a.  migk  have  be<a 
t."oB  by  whkb  his  wUle  «>ul  is  bein^  expected  precisely  in  inverse  rago  to  tbe.- 
lioil  sincere  devotion  to   Duncan.     Banqno  an- 

searcnea  .  —  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^  simple  words  the  affeclionalo 

'-  But  it  is  strence  demonitraliou  of  hie  sovereign,  while  Uac- 

And  oftentimes  to  win  n<  »  onr  harm  beth,  with  his  whole  mind  churning  ronnd 

Tbeinitmnieiiuofilaritnesstellnitnidis,"**!.    and  round   like  some  black   whirlpool  the 
miuderous  but  yet  unformed  designs  whinji 
Althoogh  these  two  paMages  may  appear   have  taken  posKsdon  of  it,  ntten  his  boUow 
at  first  to  involve  a  CODIradiL-tion   almost,  it    profesnons  of  attachment  in   terms  of  ilfi- 
seemt  to  me  tbU  both  the  sentinents—  the   niteiy  gnater  warmth  and  devotion.  On  Ike 


and 'the 
shaken 
meet- 
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nomination  of  the  king's  eldest  son  to  the 
dignity  of  Prince  of  Cumberland,  the  bloody 
ta^  which  he  had  already  proposed  to  him- 
self is  in  an  instant  doubled  on  his  hands ; 
and  instantly,  without  any  of  his  late  mis- 
giyings,  he  deals  in  imagination  with  the 
second  human  life  that  intercepts  his  direct 
attainment  of  the  crown.  This  short  solil- 
oquy of  his  ends  with  some  lines  which  are 
not  more  remarkable  for  the  power  with 
which  they  exhibit  the  coninsed  and  dark 
heavinzs  of  his  stormy  thoughts  than  for 
being  the  first  of  three  similar  adjurations, 
of  various  expression,  but  almost  e(|ual 
poetic  beauty :  — 


"  Stars,  hide  your  fires ! 
Let  not  light  see  my  black  and  deep  desires  ! 
Tbe  eye  wink  at  the  hand,  yet  let  that  be 
Which  the  eye  fears,  when  it  is  done,  to  see ! 


ft 


In  the  very  next  scene,  we  have  the  invo- 
cation to  darkness  with  which  Lady  Mac- 
beth closes  her  terrible  dedication  of  her- 
self to  its  ruling  powers :  — 

"  Come,  thick  night, 
And  pall  thee  in  the  dunnest  smoke  of  hell,"  &c. 

What  can  be  finer  than  this  peculiar  use  of 
the  word  pall ;  suggestive  not  only  of  black- 
ness, but  of  that  funereal  blackness  in  which 
death  is  folded  up  ;  an  imaoe  conveying  at 
once  absence  of  light  and  of  life  ?  — 


a 


That  my  keen  knife  see  not  the  wound  it 

makes. 
Nor  heaven  peep  through  the  blanket  of  the 

dark, 
To  cry.  Hold !  hold  !  "  &c. 


The  third  of  these  murderous  adjurations 
to  «the  powers  of  nature  for  their  complicity 
is  uttered  by  Macbeth  in  the  scene  preced- 
ing the  banquet,  when,  having  contrived 
the  mode  of  Banc[uo's  death,  he  apostrophi- 
zes the  approachmg  night  thus :  — 

"  Come,  sealing  night ! 
Scarf  up  the  tender  eye  of  pitiful  day,"  &c. 

(what  an  exquisite  grace  and  beauty  there 
is  in  this  wonderful  line  1) 


« 


And  with  thy  bloody  and  invisible  hand 
Cancel,  and  tear  to  pieces,  that  great  bond, 
Which  keeps  me  pale  ! " 


Who  but  Shakespeare  would  thus  have 
multiplied  expressions  of  the  very  same  idea 
with  such  wonderful  variety  of  power  and 
beauty  in  each  of  them  ?  — images  at  once 


so  similar  in  their  general  character,  and  so 
exquisitely  difi*erent  in  their  particular  form. 
This  last  quoted  passage  precedes  lines 
which  appear  to  me  incomparable  in  harmony 
of  sound  and  in  the  perfect  beauty  of  their 
imagery :  lines  on  which  the  tongue  dwells, 
which  linger  on  the  ear  with  a  oharm  en- 
hanced by  the  dark  horror  of  the  speaker's 
purpose  in  uttering  them,  and  which  remind 
one  of  the  fatal  fascination  of  the  Gorgon's 
beauty,  as  it  lies  in  its  frame  of  writhing 
reptiles,  terrible  and  lovely  at  once  to  the 
beholder :  — 

"  Light  thickens,  and  the  crow 
Makes  wing  to  the  rooky  wood." 

We  see  the  violet-coloured  sky,  we  feel  the 
soft  intermitting  wind  of  evening,  we  hear 
the  solemn  lullaby  of  the  dark  fir-forest ;  the 
homeward  flight  of  the  birds  suggests  the 
sweetest  images  of  rest  and  peace ;  and, 
coupled  and  contrasting  with  the  gradual 
falling  of  the  dim  veil  of  twilight  over  the 
placid  face  of  nature,  the  remote  horror  **  of 
the  deed  of  fearful  note  "  about  to  desecrate 
the  solenm  repose  of  the  approachine  nigiit 
gives  to  these  harmonious  and  lovely  lines  a 
wonderful  efiect  of  mingled  beauty  and  terror. 
The  combination  of  vowels  in  this  line  will  not 
escape  the  ear  of  a  nice  observer  of  the  mel- 
ody of  our  language :  the  "  rooky  wood  "  is 
a  specimen  of  a  happiness  of  a  sound  not  00 
fi*equent  perhaps  in  Shakespeare  as  in  Mil- 
ton, who  was  a  greater  master  of  the  melody 
of  words.  To  return  to  Banquo:  in  the 
scene  where  he  and  Macbeth  are  received 
with  such  overflowing  demonstrations  of 
gratitude  by  Duncan,  we  have  already  ob- 
served he  speaks  but  little;  only  once  in- 
deed, when  m  answer  to  the  king's  excla- 
mation. 


"  Let  me  unfold  thee,  and  hold  thee  to  my 
heart,' 


n 


he  simply  replies. 


« 


There  if  I  grow,  the  harvest  is  year  pwn." 


But  while  Macbeth  is  rapidly  revolving  in 
his  mind  the  new  difficulties  thrown  in  the 
way  of  his  ambition,  and  devising  new 
crimes  to  overleap  lest  he  fall  down  upon 
them,  we  are  left  to  imagine  Banqno  as  di- 
lating upon  his  achievements  to  the  king, 
and  finding  in  his  praise  the  eloquence 
that  had  failed  him  in  the  professions  of  his 
own  honest  loyalty  ;  for  no  sooner  had  Mac- 
beth departed  to  announce  the  king's  ap- 
proach to  his  wife,  than  Doncan  answen  to 
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tlie  words  spoken   aside  to  him  by  Ban- 
quo  :  — 

"  True,  worthy  Banquo,  he  is  full  so  valiant, 
And  in  his  praises  I  am  fed." 

This  slight  indication  of  the  generous  dis- 
position that  usually  lives  in  noly  alliance 
with  integrity  and  truth  is  a  specimen  of 
that  infinite  virtue  which  pervades  all 
Shakespeare's  works,  the  effect  of  which  is 
felt  in  the  moral  harmony  of  the  whole, 
even  by  those  who  overlook  the  wonderful 
details  by  which  the  general  result  is  pro- 
duced. Most  fitting  is  it,  too,  that  Banquo 
should  speak  the  delicious  lines  by  which 
the  pleasant  seat  of  Macbeth's  castle  is 
brought  so  vividly  to  our  senses.  The  man 
of  temperate  passions  and  calm  mind  is 
the  devout  observer  of  nature;  and  thus 
it  is  that,  in  the  grave  soldier's  mouth 
the  notice  of  the  habits  of  the  guest  of 
summer,  **  the  temple-haunting  martlet, *'  is 
an  appropriate  beauty  of  profound  signifi- 
cance. Here  again  are  lines  whose  intrin- 
sic exquisiteness  is  keenly  enhanced  by 
the  impending  doom  which  hovers  over  the 
kind  old  king.  With  a  heart  overflowing 
with  joy  for  the  success  of  his  arms,  and 
gratitude  towards  his  victorious  generals, 
Duncan  stands,  inhaling  the  serene  summer 
air,  receiving  none  but  sensations  of  the 
most  pleasurable  exhilarations  on  the, 
threshold  of  his  slaughter-house.  The  sunn} 
breezy  eminence,  before  the  hospitable  cas- 
tle gate  of  his  devoted  kinsman  and  subject, 
betrays  no  glimpse  to  his  delighted  spirits 
of  the  glimmering  midnight  chamber,  wnere, 
between  his  drunken  grooms  and  his  devil- 
driven  assassin,  with  none  to  hear  his  stifled 
cries  fur  help  but  the  female  fiend  who 
listens  by  the  darkened  door,  his  life-blood 
is  to  ooze  away  before  the  daylight  again 
strikes  at  the  portal  by  which  he  now  stands 
rejoicing  in  the  ruddy  glow  of  its  departure. 
Banquo  next  meets  us,  as  the  dark  climax  is 
just  at  hand ;  the  heavens,  obedient  to  the 
invocation  of  guilt,  have  shut  their  eyes,  un- 
willing to  behold  the  perpetration  of  the 
crime  about  to  be  committed.  The  good  old 
king  has  retired  to  rest  in  unusual  satisfac- 
tion, his  host  and  hostess  have  made  their 
last  lying  demonstrations,  and  are  gone  to  the 
secret  councils  of  the  chamber  where  they 
lie  in  wait.  Banquo  —  unwilling  to  yield 
himself  to  the  sleep  which  treacherously 
presents  to  his  mind,  through  the  disturbed 
agency  of  dreams,  the  temptation  so  sternly 
repelled  by  his  waking  thoughts  —  is  about 
to  withdraw,  supposing  himself  the  last  of 
all  who  wake  in  the  castle ;  for  on  meeting 


Macbeth  he  expresses  astonishment  that  he 
is  not  yet  abed.  How  beautiful  is  the  prayer 
with  which  he  fortifies  himself  against  the 
nightly  visitation  of  his  soul's  enemy  !^ 

'*  Merciful  powers, 
Restrain  in  me  the  accursed  thoughts  that  na- 
ture 
Gives  way  to  in  repose." 

Further  on  the  explanation  of  these  lines 
is  found  in  the  brief  conversation  that  fol- 
lows between  himself  and  Macbeth  when  he 
says,  *^  I  dreamed  last  night  of  the  three 
weird  sisters,"  and  it  is  against  a  similar  vis- 
itation of  the  powers  of  darkness  during  his 
helpless  hours  of  slumber  that  he  prays  to  be 
defended  before  surrendering  himself  to  the 
heavy  summons  that  ^^  lies  like  lead  apon 
him."  It  is  remarkable  that  Banquo,  though 
his  temptation  assails  him  from  without  m 
dreams  of  the  infernal  prophetesses,  prays  to 
be  delivered  notfix)m  them,  but  from  the  **  ac- 
cursed thoughts  that  nature  gives  way  to  in 
repose  ;  "  referring,  and  justly,  his  danger  to 
the  complicity  with  evil  in  his  own  nature  — 
that  noble  nature  of  which  Macbeth  speaks 
as  sovereignly  virtuous,  but  of  which  the 
moral  infirmity  is  thus  confessed  by  him  who 
best  knows  its  treacherous  weakness. 

Banquo  next  appears  in  the  midst  of  the 
hideous  uproar  consequent  -upon  Duncan's 
murder,  when  the  vaulted  chambers  of  the 
castle  ring  with  Macduff*'s  cries  to  the  dead 
man's  sleeping  sons  —  when  every  door 
bursts  open  as  with  the  sweeping  of  a  whiri- 
wind,  and  half-naked  forms,  and  faces  white 
with  sudden  terror,  lean  from  every  gallery 
overlooking  the  ^reat  hall  into  which  pour, 
like  the  iu-rushmg  ridges  of  the  tide,  the 
scared  and  staring  denizens  of  the  upper 
chambers ;  while  along  remote  comdors 
echoes  the  sound  of  hurrying  feet,  and  inar- 
ticulate cries  of  terror  are  prolonged  through 
dismal  distant  passages,  and  the  flare  of  sud- 
den torches  flashes  above  and  below, 
making  the  intermediate  darkness  blacker ; 
and  the  great  stone  fortress  seems  to  reel 
from  base  to  settlement  with  the  horror  that 
has  seized  like  a  frenzy  on  all  its  inmates. 
From  the  midst  of  this  appalling  tumult  rises 
the  calm  voice  of  the  man  who  remembers 
that  he  **  stands  in  the  great  hand  of  God,** 
and  thence  confronts  the  furious  elements  of 
human  passion  surging  and  swaying  before 
him. 

Banquo  stands  in  the  hall  of  Macbeth's 
castle,  in  that  sudden  surprise  of  dreadful 
circumstances  alone  msBter  of  his  soul,  alone 
able  to  appeal  to  the  All-seeing  Judge  of 
human  events,  alone  able  to  advise  the  ac- 
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tions  and  guide  the  counsels  of  the  passion- 
shaken  men  around  him  —  a  wonderful 
image  of  steadfastness  in  that  tremendous 
chaos  of  universal  dismay  and  doubt  and 
terror. 

This  is  the  last  individual  and  character- 
istic  manifestJition  of  the  man.  The  inevita- 
ble conviction  of  Macbeth's  crime,  and 
equally  inevitable  conviction  of  the  proba- 
ble truth  of  the  promised  royalty  of  his  own 
children,  are  the  only  two  important  utter- 
ances of  his  that  succeed,  and  these  are  fol- 
lowed so  immediately  by  his  own  death  that 
the  regretful  condemnation  of  the  guilty 
man  once  the  object  of  his  affectionate  ad- 
miration cannot  assume  the  bitterer  charac- 
ter of  personal  detestation,  or  the  reluctant 
admission  of  the  truth  of  the  infernal  proph- 
ecy beguile  him  into  dangerous  specula- 
tions as  to  the  manner  of  its  fulfilment.  The 
noble  intt^grity  of  the  character  is  unimpair- 
ed to  the  last. 


From  The  Spectator,  27  April. 
LORD  STANLEY  AND  THE  COMING  WAR. 

It  would  seem  to  be  almost  impossible  for 
England  to  adhere  to  the  policy  of  non-in- 
tervention. If  ever  there  was  a  Foreign 
Secretary  who  might  be  trusted  not  to  in- 
tervene unnecessarily  in  Continental  quar- 
rels it  is  I^rd  Stanley.  If  ever  there  was  a 
quarrel  in  which  intervention  was  inexpedi- 
ent, it  is  the  one  between  France  and  Grer- 
many  about  the  evacuation  of  Luxemburg. 
Yet  unless  all  Europe  is  deceived,  Lord 
Stanley  has  not  only  intervened  in  that 
affair,  but  intervened  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  will  be  harder  than  ever  to  main- 
tain peace.  The  situation,  stripped  of  dip- 
lomatic reticences,  is  this.  The  Emperor 
of  the  French  demands  the  evacuation  of 
Luxemburg  as  a  right  —  the  King  of  Hol- 
land being  sole  proprietor  of  the  State  — 
and  as  a  concession  necessary  to  his  honour, 
and  threatens  that  if  his  demand  is  rejected 
he  will  enforce  it  by  arms.  The  King  of 
Prussia  rejects  the  demand,  first,  as  un- 
founded—  he  having  treaty  rights  in  the 
fortress ;  —  and  secondly,  as  one  with  which 
his  honour  will  not  permit  him  to  comply. 
The  issue  being  joined,  the  best  hope  of 
peace  is  that  Napoleon,  aware  as  he  is  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  risks  involved  in  war, 
should  be  fiirnished  with  some  honourable 
excuse  for  retreat.  Thereupon,  Lord  Stan- 
ley, according  to  report,  intervenes  with  a 
dispatch  in  which  England  gives  her  opin- 
ion that  France  is  in  the  right,  and  follows 


this  up  by  joining  Russia  and  Anitria  in  an 
**  identical  note  "  to  the  same  effect.     Furth- 
er, he  is  even  said  to  have  sanctioned  the 
proposal  of  certain  alternative.%  such  as  the 
**  neutralization  **    of  Luxemburg,    or    its 
transfer  to  Belgium,  or  its  exchange  for  a 
Belgian  district  to  be  given  to  France,  all 
of  which  have  been  more  or  less  summarily 
rejected.    The  honourable  path  of  retreat 
is  therefore  cut  off",  and  Napoleon,  assared 
by  all  Europe  that  he  is  quite  in  the  right, 
must  either  go  forward,  or  admit  publicly  uiat 
he  abandons  a  claim,  adjudged  by  disinterest- 
ed parties  to  be  valid,  out  of  fear.    That  is 
not  the  result  our  diplomacy  was  expected 
to  achieve,  and  it  is  the  worse  because  there 
was    no    necessity   for    intervening.     The 
question  at  issue  is  not  one  of  importance 
to  us.    If  the  Treaties  of  1839  are  in  exist- 
ence, as  Prussia  contends,  her  right  to  gar> 
rison  Luxemburg  is  as  cle  «r  as  ours  to  gar> 
risen  Malta.    If  they  are  not,  as  France 
contends  and  Lord  Stanley  appears  to  have 
argued,  what,  beyond  acknowledging  that 
fact,  have  we  to  do  with  the  matter  ?    Lord 
Stanley  will  probably  plead  that  peace  is 
of  the  highest  importance  to  our  individual 
interests,  which  is  true,  if  by  peace  we 
mean  a  genuine  peace,  and  not  merely  an 
armed  trace,  but  how   does  intervention 
help  to  maintain  it  ?    It  might,  no  doubt,  if 
we  were  prepared  to  threaten  an  alliance 
with  France  unless  Prussia  made  some  eon- 
cession,  but  we  are  not  prepared.     We  are 
not  about,  and  we  know  that  we  are  not 
about,  to  land  an  army  at  Memel,  or  block- 
ade Hamburg,  or  do  anjrthing  whatsoeTer 
contrary  to  the  interests  of  Germany.    If 
France  wins  we  may  have  to  fight  for  B|b1- 
gium  to  maintain  our  pledges,  and  if  6er» 
many  wins  we  might  interfere  to  protect 
Holland  as  a  firee  and  allied  State,  Init  un- 
til one  of  those  two  countries  is  threatened 
we  most  assuredly  shall  not  fight.     Count 
von  Bismarck  knows  that  as  well  as  we  do, 
and  the  dispatch  therefore  reads  to  him  as 
a  mere  declaration  that  England  likes  peace 
on  the  Continent  better  than  war.    So  do« 
he,  only  he  dislikes  the  price  he  woold  just 
now  have  to  pay  for  it.    But  there  aie 
moral  forces  which  we  have  to  consider. 
The  *' moral  force"  of  England  was  very 
strongly  exerted  on  behalf  both  of  Den* 
mark  and  Poland,  and  saved  neitlier  of 
them  one  single  exaction.    The  Fmssiaa 
Government  does  not  care  one  straw  wbetb- 
er  we  think  it  in  the  right  or  not,  and  as 
for  peace,  it  may  reply,  and  donbtlev  will 
reply,  that  peace  is  very  dear  to  it,  and  that 
Naploleon  has  only  to  recede  to  make  _ 
certain,  while  we  are  directly  adyising 
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not  to  recede  by  declaring  his  pretensions 
reasonable.  Why  should  not  our  moral 
force,  if  exerted,  only  to  secure  peace,  be 
applied  to  the  plaintiff  as  well  as  the  de- 
fendant ?  Interference  of  this  kind  simply 
increases  the  chance  of  war,  by  irritating 
the  stubbornness  of  Prussia  and  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  Napol-'on  to  repulse.  Prussia  is 
not  likely  to  yield  the  more  because  offi- 
cious friends  think  slie  might  as  well  yield,  or 
France  because  those  same  friends  for- 
mally declare  that  she  has  reason  on  her 
side. 

The  situation  is  as  grave  as  it  is  possible 
for  it  to  be  before  troops  are  actually  in 
movement.  If  we  may  believe  statements 
which,  though  not  absolutely  official,  have 
all  the  appearance  of  truth,  Napoleon  has 
addressea  a  demand  to  Berlin,  the  Powers 
have  endorsed  that  demand,  and  Berlin  has 
declined  civilly  and  nuietly  to  accede. 
What  remains  for  Napoleon  except  to  pre- 
pare himself  to  support  his  demand  by  arms, 
or  to  retreat,  acknowledmng  himself  de- 
feated ?  He  may  do  the  latter,  of  course, 
but  if  he  does  he  will  take  a  course  at  vari- 
an«e  at  once  with  his  policy,  his  present 
position,  and  his  recent  acts.  His  policy  is 
to  compensate  France  for  the  strictness  o( 
his  internal  regime  by  extending  her  influ- 
ence abroad,  and  retreating,  atlter  a  formal 
challenge,  will  not  extend  her  influence. 
His  present  position  is  that  of  a  man  whose 
reputation  for  political  sagacity  and  nerve 
begins  to  wane,  and  would,  under  one  more 
failure,  disappear.  Retreat  would  unmis- 
takably admit  one  more  failure.  His  acts 
are  those  of  a  man  who  sees  that  war  is  at 
hand,  and  silently  prepares  for  the  battle. 
The  first  reserves,  60,000  men,  have  been 
called  out  "for  drill  "for  the  Ist  of  May. 
All  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and 
men  on  furlough  have  been  ordered  to 
present  themselves  at  their  posts  on  the 
same  date.     The  fleet,  it  is  stated,  has  been 

2uietly  made  ready  for  active  Fervice. 
lorses  for  the  Artillery  —  the  last  thing  a 
government  buys,  they  are  so  costly,  and  in 
peace  so  useless  —  are  being  purchased 
everywhere.  Orders  for  shoes  and  socks 
have  been  widely  distributed,  and  ail  the 
soldiers  in  the  Army  directed  to  present 
themselves  to  the  surgeons,  that  men  unfit 
for  campaigning  may  be  weeded  out.  The 
semi-^jfficiat  papers  are  instructed  to  say 
that  the  situation  grows  worse,  and  the' 
chief  among  them,  the  ConstVutionnel^  talks 
of  **  unjust  provocation  **  ad<lres:ied  to 
France,  and  rumours  as  to  commands  in  the 
campaign  begin  to  circulate  in  the  Army, 
rumours  which  point  to  the  organization  of 
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the  Emperor's  personal  staff.  He  is,  say 
the  {zossips,  to  command  himself,  with  Grep- 
eral  Montauban,  ablest  of  the  "  Mamelukes,** 
as  chief  of  his  central  stafi*.  All  these 
things  may  be  done,  no  doubt,  expensive  as 
many  of  them  are,  in  order  to  impress  the 
Prussian  Court  with  the  idea  that  the  Em- 
peror is  in  earnest,  but  then  they  may  also 
be  done  with  a  view  to  immediate  war,  and 
the  latter  is  the  more  probable  explanation. 
The  Emperor  knows  perfectly  well  that  to 
address  visible  menaces  to  a  new  power  is 
to  n>akc  it  almost  impossible  for  that  pow- 
er to  give  way,  and  no  menace  could  be 
more  visible  than  preparations  such  as  the 
Belgian,  German,  and  even  French  jour- 
nals report*  The  Emperor,  we  fear,  is  pre- 
paring for  war,  and  if  he  is,  he  will  strike 
soon,  and  strike  hard,  lest  his  adversaries, 
whose  impatience  is  becoming  feverish,  and 
whose  commerce  is  paralyzed  by  the  sus- 
pense, should  gain  the  advantage  of  time. 
The  suggestion  that  he  must  first  raise  a 
loan  is  a  mistake.  The  French  Treasury 
can  get  money  enough  for  the  wants  of  a 
few  days  without  difficulty,  and  to  ask  for  a 
loan  in  advance  is  to  invite  a  discussion  up- 
on the  propriety  of  the  war.  The  cannon 
once  heard,  the  Chamber  will  vote  any- 
thing without  discussion  or  opposition,  and 
with  the  French  system  of  open  loans  the 
emergency  will  not  greatly  afiect  the 
price. 

It  is  strange  to  observe,  as  the  crisis 
draws  near,  or  seems  to  draw  near,  how 
slight  is  the  bias  of  English  feeling  to  one 
or  other  side.  Our  interests  not  being  di- 
rectly involved,  the  public  judgment  is  un- 
clouded, and  it  holds  itself  in  suspense,  to 
be  decided  in  the  main  by  the  course  of 
events'.  Of  sympathy  with  either  side 
there  is  little  or  none.  There  is  no  moral 
question  involved,  and  no  tangible  result 
excef)t  the  loss  of  treasure  and  lives.  On 
the  moral  side  neither  Power  is  much  in  the 
right  or  much  in  the  wrong,  neither  at- 
tracts the  sympathy  which  flows  nnturally 
to  the  weaker,  neither  oflends  English  feel- 
ing by  hectoring  or  apparent  desire  for 
war.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  result 
probable,  scarcely  any  possible,  which  En- 
glishmen strongly  desire,  as  they  desired, 
tiir  example,  the  liberation  of  Italy.  If 
France  wms  completely,  she  will  have  the 
Rhine,  and  Grermany  will  be  broken  up, 
and  neither  of  those  results  will  be  accept- 
able to  this  country.  If  Grermany  wms 
completely  she  will  overthrow  the  Bona- 
parte throne,  and  may  compel  Holland  to 
enter  the  Confederation,  —  consequences 
which  most  Englishmen  regard  as  decided 
188. 
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Ij  undesirable.  If  France  wins  a  little,  she 
will  gain  Luxemburg,  or  the  like,  at  a 
heavy  price,  a  result  of  no  imaginative 
grandeur ;  and  if  Germany  wins  a  little, 
she  will  have  a  trifling  increase  in  import- 
ance, a  consequence  not  worth  the  cost. 
Finally,  a  drawn  game,  leaving  each  pow- 
er pretty  much  as  it  is,  could  excite  no 
feeling  except  a  gentle  contempt  for  the 
madness  of  nations  which  cannot  exist  with- 
out trying  each  other*s  strength  in  such 
fearful  fashion.  There  is  nothing  as  yet 
apparent  in  the  struggle  to  which  the  Brit- 
ish mind  can  fasten  itself  with  a  sense 
either  of  liking  or  antipathy,  and  public 
opinion,  though  fretted  as  usual  by  the  an- 
noyance consequent  on  war,  awaits  events 
in  a  spirit  of  the  coolest  criticism.  If  thore 
is  a  bias  at  all,  it  is  towards  the  Prussian 
side,  partly  from  a  latent  fear  for  Belgium, 
partly  from  a  liking  for  any  power  which  ! 
seems  at  once  strong  and  unaggressive,  but ' 
chieflv  from  cordial  appreciation  for  Count 
von  iSismarck's  bull-dog  courage.  To  take 
a  menace  from  France  unmoved,  seems  to 
the  average  Englishman  the  perfection  of 
political  nerve. 


THE 
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PECULIAR  DANGER  OF  THE  THREAT- 
ENED WAR. 


There  has  been  in  all  our  recent  wars  a 
certain  remarkable  economy  of  the  terrible 
weapon  used,  which  has  in  a  great  measure  scarcely  be  expected  by  any  one  in  any  short 


an  invading  army  cannot  but  carry  with  it 
to  any  considerable  portion  of  Russian  mhL 
The  object  was  specinc — to  destroy,  or  cl(»e- 
ly  limit,  the  Russian  power  in  the  Black  Sea, 
so  as  to  prevent  all  danger  of  a  descent  oa 
Constantinople,  and  nobody  was  willing  to 
go  beyond  the  limits  of  that  specific  purpose. 
btiU  more  economical  have  been  the  three 
wars  which  succeeded,  —  the  six  weeks'  war 
in  Italy  in  1859,  which  ended  in  the  cession 
of  Lombardy,  the  wresting  of  Schleswiff-Hol- 
stein  from  Denmark  by  the  overwhdming 
power  of  Austria  and  Plrussia,  and  the  so- 
called  nine  days'  war  of  last  year,  in  which 
Austria's    mihtary  power  collapsed,    and 
Prussia  gained  the  ascendency  in  Grermany. 
But  the  remarkable  characteristic  of  all  <^ 
these  wars  was,  that  each  and  all  had  a  very 
specific  purpose,  wluch,  once  attained,  re- 
moved all  excuse  for  further  fighting,  and 
that  in  each  of  these  cases  al^Q,  the  two 
combatants  were,  as  it  turned  out  at  least, 
very  unequally  matched.    This  is  in  itself 
an  element  in  the  economy  of  war.   A  Pow- 
er, obviously  and  tremendously  inferior  eir- 
ther  in  natural  resources,  or,  like  Austria, 
in  organization,  cannot  choose  but  confess 
the  inferiority,  and  give  up  at  once  the  mat- 
ter in  dispute.    But  Powers  which  are  so 
far  equal  that  either  may  claim  the  superior- 
ity, cannot  thus  give  up  the  contest  withont 
ignominy ;  so  that,  if  France  and  Germany 
really  go  to  war  for  the  supremacy,  we  do 
not  see  how  such  a  war  can  terminate  with- 
out the  complete  collapse  of  one  or  other  of 
these  great  States, — a  collapse  which  can 


limited  their  mischief,  and  utilized  at  the 
least  possible  sacrifice  their  beneficial  re- 
sults.   Even  the  Crimean  war,  vast  as  was 


time,  and  which,  when  it  comes,  woold, 
probably,  issue  in  a  whole  train  of  fresh  €»• 
lamities  distinct  from  those  of  the  war  itself; 
the  expenditure  involved,  was,  probably,  one  I  And,  if  France  and  Germany  really  goto 
of  the  most  efficient  and  economical  of  all  |  war  for  Luxembourg,  they  go  to  war,  noi 
wars,  in  proportion,  that  is,  to  the  immense  I  for  anything  substantial,  anything  by  the 
scale  of  the  object  attempted  —  a  serious  :  gain  or  loss  of  which  the  object  of  the  war 
check  to  Russia,  and  a  deliberate  exhaus-  j  would  be  gained,  but,  in  fact,  for  the  saioeiife* 
tion  of  her  offensive  resources.  The  devas- '  acy  in  Europe.  And  the  supremacy  in  £ii- 
tation  it  caused  was  limited  locally  to  a  I  rope  is  just  the  vague  sort  of  prise  wUchiiei- 
short  campaign  on  the  Danube,  and  an  un- ;  ther  can  ever  suppose  itself  to  have  gained  loo 
important  corner  of  the  Russian  empire,  and  '  close  without  crushing  the  other.  A  sligkt 
though  vast  regions  were  drained  of  men  success,  napr,  even  one  or  two  ffrtai  racoases 
and  supplies  to  sustain  the  contest  in  i  on  either  side,  would  not  be  enough,  so  kmg 
that  corner,  a  vast  sacrifice  of  life  and  as  the  defeated  Power  felt  the  elastic  force  M 
wealth  was  inseparable  from  the  object  in  a  great  people  still  behind  it,  and  the  people 
view  —  we  do  not  say  how  far  it  was  a  wise  shared,  —  as  the  people  on  both  sides  mi- 
object —  of  striking  physically  a  disabling  i  questionably  would  share,  —  the  andiitios  of 
blow  at  the  ambition  of  Russia.  The  war  |  its  leaders.  It  is  scarcely  conceivable  that 
ceased  the  moment  Russia  found  that  that  ■  a  less  severe  trial  of  strength  between  Franoa 
object  had  been  attained  by  making  certain  ;  and  Grermany  would  samce  to  test  their  rel- 
moderate,  and,  as  was  thought  at  the  time  !  ative  power  than  that  by  which  France  and 
in  England,  quite  too  small  concessions ;  nor  j  England  together  tested  the  strength  «f 
did  it  bring  the  wide-spread  misery  which 'Russia  in  1854  and  1855.    Eyerya 
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would  stimulate  the  rictor  iuto  the  hope  of 
final  victory.  Every  defeat  would  stinj;  the 
vaoqubhed  into  new  and  more  brilliant 
efforts.  Nor  is  it  conceivable  that  between 
two  conterminous  countries  with  so  long  a 
boundary  line,  and  a  boundary  line  almost 
every  section  of  which  has  chanzed  masters 
in  former  wars,  the  war  could  be  isolated, 
as  it  was  in  the  case  of  Russia,  to  any  one 
unhappy  spot  in  which  it  could  be  fought 
out  like  a  desperate  duel  to  its  conclusion. 
Such  an  isolation  is  not  geo^aphically  pos- 
sible in  the  case  of  a  war  between  France  and 
Grermany.  It  would  involve  a  sacrifice  of 
half. the  best  chances  of  war  to  attempt  it  on 
either  side,  and  if  either  side  were  willing 
so  to  concentrate  the  horrors  of  the  fight,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  secure  the  assent  of 
the  other  to  so  artificial  an  arrangement 
A  war  between  France  and  Germany,  nom- 
inally for  Luxembourg,  means,  then,  some- 
thing quite  different  from  anything  we  have 
known  of  late  years,  —  a  war  between  great 
military  Powers,  of,  probably,  nearly  equal 
resources,  —  a  war  for  a  symbol  of  suprem* 
aoy,  not  for  any  substantial  end  which  even 
the  defeated  Power  could  afford  to  admit  as  a 
concession  fair  to  make,  —  a  war  of  jealousy, 
not  a  war  of  patriotism,  —  a  war  to  jneasure 
power  between  great  nations,  neither  of 
whose  real  power  can  be  guaged  in  a  month, 
or  even  in  a  year. 

We  fear,  therefore,  that  if  this  war  should 
break  out,  the  very  trivial  ground  of  quarrel 
may  prove  a  reason,  not  for  its  speedy  set- 
tlement, but  for  its  long  and  exhausting  char- 
acter. Economy  means  the  skilful  adapting  of 
a  means  to  an  end,  so  that  ^our  expenditure 
of  means  shall  not  be  lavish  in  relation  to 
the  specific  end  you  have  in  view.  But  the 
less  specific  is  the  end  you  have  in  view,  the 
less  is  anything  like  economy  practicable. 
You  cannot  ei-onomize  war,  or  any  other 
agencv  that  is  undertaken  not  for  a  specif- 
ic end,  but  for  a  vague  general  end,  like 
establishing  the  supremacy  of  one  nation 
over  another  as  a  European  Power.  That 
is  intrinsically  an  object  which  can  only  be 
gained  by  absolutely  exhausting  the  spirit 
or  the  resources  of  one  or  other  of  the  com- 
batants. But  neither  Germany  nor  France 
is  likely  to  give  in  for  want  of  spirit  till  she 
gives  in  for  want  of  strength.  And  no  short 
war  can  well  drain  the  streagth  of  either  of 
these  great  peoples.  The  more  blood  has 
been  shed,  the  more  lives  have  been  sacri- 
ficed, the  less  willing  will  either  nation  be 
to  make  peace  without  achieving  the  end 
for  which  they  fought,  —  Germany,  to  show 
that  she  will  not  give  up  an  inch  of  Grerman 
ground  to  please  France,  —  France,  to  ex- 


tort a  concession  of  some  sort  from  Germanjr 
which  shall,  at  least',  prove  to  the  Frei^ 
that  the  prestige  of  France  has  not  yet  been 
eclipsed  by.  the  growing  prestige  of  Germany. 
With  these  views  of  the  character  of  the 
war  which  now  threatens  Europe,  we  con- 
fess we  feel  great  uneasiness  at  the  rumor 
of  those  *'  identical  notes"  in  which  it  is  said 
that  England  has  taken  part,  and  the  tenor 
of  which  is  supposed  to  be  persuasions  ad- 
dressed to  Prussia  to  agree  to  the  neutrali- 
sation of  Luxembourg.     We  do  not  attach 
any  very  great  value  to  these  rumours.     At 
such  a  time,  such  rumours  are  sure  to  pre- 
vail.    We  hare  every  reason  as  yet  to  put 
confidence  in  Lord  Stanley's  prudence.    But 
the  rumours  to  which  we  reier  at  least  jus- 
tify us  in  expressing  a  \ery  strong^  opinion 
that  it  would  be  very  unwise  in  England  to 
take  either  part,  even  so  far  as  to  give  ad- 
vice.    As  her  opinion  was  asked  about  the 
obligations  incurred  under  the   treaty  of 
1839,  she  coukl  not,  of  course,  refuse  to  ex- 
press her  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  those 
obligations.    But  anything  like  pressure  ad- 
dressed to  either  party  —  and  we  should  say 
especially  to  Germany,  who  is  in  possession 
of  the  fortress  of  Luxembourg,  and  with 
whom  the  people  of  Luxemboui^  undoubt- 
edly have  more  close  ties  of  country  than 
with  France,  —  to  induce  her  to  give  way, 
would  appear  to  us  a  very  false  step,  o^ 
which  we  cannot  easily  suppose  Lord  iStan— 
ley  to  be  guilty.    If  the  newspaper  rumours, . 
to  which,  as  we  said  before,  we  attach  ex- 
ceedingly little  importance,  be  true,  Eng^ 
land's  influence  has  been  used,  with  that  of 
other  powers,  to  persuade  concession  on  the  - 
part  of  Grermany,   and  to  justify  to  some 
slight  extent  the  policy  of  France.    Now,, 
the  initiative  in  this  case  undoubtedly  be- 
longed to  France.     Germany  only  aspired  t 
to  maintain   the   status  quo.    If  we  have 
given  a  shadow  of  support  to  the  French  rep- 
resentations, we  have,  in  reality,  rendered 
it  much  more  difficult  for  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  to  recede.    If  he  is  so  far  in  the 
right  that  the  other  powers  appeal  to  Gei^- 
many  to  make  a  concession,  there  would, 
seem  to  be  something  like  fecur  in  drawing 
back,  and  France  cannot  show  fear.    Th»T 
effect,  therefore,  as  it  seems  to  us,  of  an^- 
throwing  of  our  influence  on  the  French 
side,  must  be  to  render  France  less  likely  to- 
give  way.      And  as  Germany  is,  and  has 
long  been,  in  possession  of  the  disputed  ter-  * 
ritorial  point,  and  as  it  is  necessarily  much 
more  difficult  fi^r  national  pride  to  give  way 
so  &r  as  to  evacuate  a  fortress  at  the  com- 
mand of  another,  than  even  to  resign  new^ 
pretensions  to  a  fortrese  which  you  ha?#< 
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neyer  possessed,  the  fact  of  lending  our 
moral  aid  to  France  must  be,  we  think,  to 
diminish  the  most  considerable  (even  if  in- 
considerable) ground  of  hope  for  peace 
which  existed  at  all.  And,  of  course,  the  fact 
of  our  intervention,  if  we  have  in  any  sense 
intervened,  to  persuade  Prussia  to  submit, 
cannot  have  been  pleasing  to  Prussia.  This 
we  ought  not  to  consider,  if  there  were  any 
good  end  either  in  the  way  of  peace  or  jus- 
tice to  be  gained  by  our  interposition.  But 
this,  we  think,  we  have  shown  to  bo  very 
unlikely ;  'and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  do 
know  that  if  ever  we  have  to  redeem  our 
pledges  to  defend  Belgium,  it  will  not  be 
against  Prussia  but  against  France,  while 
C&rmany  would  be  our  best  ally  in  such  a 
struggle.  Could  it  be  wise,  then,  to  deepen 
the  unfriendly  feeling  already  too  strong 
between  England  and  Germany,  by  a  policy 
which  is  not  conceived  either  in  the  inter- 
ests of  peace  or  of  justice  ?  —  for,  as  re- 
gards justice,  while  it  is  difficult  to  maintain 
that  there  is  any  important  concession  to 
justice  involved  in  continuing  to  subject 
Luxembourg  to  the  military  power  0/  Prus- 
sia, it  is  impossible  to  maintain  that  any  such 
concession  is  involved  in  handing  over  Lux- 
embourg to  France.  There  never  seems  to 
OS  to  have  been  a  foreign  complication  in 
which  it  was  so  clearly  our  dutj^  to  keep 
neutral,  even  to  the  point  of  withholding 
moral  support  from  both  parties  alike.  The 
strugrrle  is  really  one  for  European  suprem- 
acy, and  on  the  question  of  the  European 
supremacy  of  France  or  Prussia,  England 
has  certainly  no  conviction,  and,  probably, 
no  strong  wish. 


•Tton  the  AaturdAj  Review,  27th  April. 
WILL  THERE  BE  WAR  ? 

The  best  mode  of  approaching  all  ques- 
tions affecting  foreign  nations  is  to  study 
the  claims,  the  views,  and  the  feelings  of 
that  party  to  a  quarrel  which  is  least  in 
favour  with  Enjjlfshmen.  At  present,  Prus- 
sia is  not  50  much  in  favour  with  English- 
men as  France  is.  The  Prussians  have 
been  very  successful  lately,  and  bj'standers 
have  an  uncomfortable  feeling  at  the  spec- 
tacle of  too  much  good  tbrtune.  The 
Prussians  personally  are  an  insolent,  over- 
bearing race;  they  make  themselves  far 
more  disagreeable  than  the  French  do; 
andthere  is  still  lingering  in  some  quarters 
ttit  foolish  feeling  provoked  by  the  Danish 
war,  that  although  we  could  not  conve- 
mcntly  fight  Prussia  ourKlves,  yet  we  had 


a  big  friend  whom  some  day  we  would  set 
on  Prussia  to  avenge  us  and  Denmark. 
The  Grerman  side  of  the  quarrel  is  accord- 
ingly thrown  into  the  background,  and 
if  we  hear  from  German  authorities  that 
Prussia  is  determined  not  to  give  way,  this 
resolution  is  treated  as  a  piece  of  mad  11100- 
lence  or  of  blind  and  besotted  obstinacj. 
Calling  them  names,  however,  will  not 
make  the  Germans  less  determined;  and 
if  we  wish  to  guess  on  fair  grounds  whether 
there  will  be  war,  we  must  begin  by  in- 
quiring how  it  is  that  the  Germans  are  so 
determined.  If  we  do  this,  we  shall  soon 
find  that  with  the  Germans  the  present 
question  is  not  a  question  of  nationalitj. 
They  do  not  claim  Ln.\emburs  as  German. 
Count  BiSMARK  has  expressly  renounced 
this  view.  Germany,  as  he  declares,  does 
not  want  Luxemburg,  and  Luxemboiji^ 
does  not  want  Germany.  But  Prussia  is 
in  possession,  not  of  the  territory  of  Lux- 
emburg, but  of  the.  fortress,  and  why 
should  Prussia  be  turned  out?  Prossia 
was  placed  there  by  Europe  to  watch 
against  the  ambition  of  France,  and  espe- 
cially to  protect  Germany  against  France  ; 
and  yet  the  King  of  Holland  thinks  that 
he  is  to  be  allowed  to  sell  this  very  fortreiM 
to  France,  and  then  the  French  are  to  teU 
the  Prussians  that  they  are  on  French  soil, 
and  must  walk  out  But  the  Prussians  are 
told  that  they  need  not  mind  this,  becanse 
things  are  changed,  and  they  are  so  much 
relatively  stronger  than  they  were  that 
they  need  not  object  to  France  being 
strengthened.  That  is,  they  are  asked  \o 
give  up  a  strong  position  to  France  because 
they  are  better  able  to  fight  her.  Li  other 
words,  Germany  has  to  indemnify  France 
for  the  injury  France  has  sustained  by  a 
strong  confederacy  being  substituted  in 
Germany  for  a  weak  one.  Why  should 
this  be  ?  If  Germany  makes  her  unity 
still  more  complete  and  her  confederation 
still  more  effectual,  are  the  French  to  clidm 
some  further  compensation  ?  Are  they  to 
have  a  slice,  bigger  or  smaller,  of  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  to  make  up  for  Bavaria 
and  Wurtemberg  associating  their  fortunes 
altogether  with  those  of  the  Nortlmrn 
States  ?  This  the  Germans  will  never  con- 
sent to.  They  may  fight  and  be  beaten, 
and  may  have  to  give  up  Luxemburg 
and  a  great  many  other  places  of  more  im- 

Cortance  ;  but  at  any  rate  they  will  do-tLefar 
est  to  keep  what  they  have  got.  To  Grer- 
man eyes  the  case  presents  itself  as  a 
whole.  They  ask  whether  they  are  to  ad- 
mit the  principle  that,  as  between  then- 
selves  and  France,  they  are  to  be  called  on 
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to  give  up  something  to  France  because 
they  improve  their  political  condition.  Is 
it  we  alone,  they  may  ask,  that  have  im- 
proved our  political  condition  ?  Have  we 
alone  made  ourselves  stronger  for  military 
purposes  ?  Certainly  not  France  has  sub- 
stituted a  military  despotbm  for  a  constitu- 
tional government,  and  one  of  the  very 
strongest  claims  which  the  Second  Empire 
has  on  the  feelings  of  Frenchmen  is  that, 
even  if  it  makes  them  less  free  at  home 
it  makes  them  more  powerful  abroad. 
It  enables  them  to  carry  on  war  more 
swiflly,  effectually,  and  successfully  The 
Grermans,  in  their  turn,  have  adopted 
a  new  organization,  which  enables  them  to 
bring  into  the  field  more  troops  and  better 
troops  under  a  better  system ;  and  then, 
because  they  have  done  tbis,  and  have  so 
far  followed  the  example  of  France,  they 
are  told  that  they  must  give  France 
a  fortress  to  make  things  square.  Their 
only  reply,  the  only  reply  possible  for  them 
to  such  a  demand,  is  that,  if  the  French 
want  the  fortress  of  Luxemburg,  they  must 
come  and  take  it. 

The  Germans  have  also  a  feeling  that 
they  are  being  most  unfairly  sacrificed  to 
the  necessities  of  the  French  Empire. 
They  think  that  the  Emperor  feels  his 
throne  to  be  in  danger,  and  wants  a  war  to 
make  himself  safe.  He  has  lost  prestige  in 
Mexico ;  he  passed  last  year  in  a  state  of 
discreditable  vacillation.  Now  he  feels  that 
war  must  come,  or  he  will  be  lost ;  and  the 
Qermans  strongly  object  to  being  made 
war  upon  in  order  that  the  French  may 
be  tempted  to  forget  that  they  were  ordered 
out  of  Mexico  by  the  United  States,  and 
that  the  Emperor  has  no  loncrer  a  very 
brilliant  position  in  Europe.  Nothing  can 
be  more  aggravating  to  a  nation  than  the 
thought  that  it  is  \o  have  its  commerce  cut 
up,  and  its  taxes  doubled,  and  its  families 
desolated,  and  its  soldiers  killed,  because  a 
foreign  Sovereign  calculates  that  it  would 
suit  him  better  to  have  a  war  than  a 
revolution.  People  who  feared  that  such 
an  injustice  was  going  to  be  done  them 
might  very  well  argue  that  the  least  con- 
cession would  be  ruin,  and  that  nothing 
could  possibly  save  them  except  a  boldness 
which  would  show  that  to  fight  them  would 
be  a  most  dangerous  risk,  and  that  their 
enemy,  if  he  wants  war  as  a  protection 
against  revolution,  would  do  well  to  make  a 
war  that  promises  to  pay  better.  The 
Germans  reflect  that  the  causes  which,  as 
they  conceive,  are  nearly  producing  war 
DOW,  may  produce  it  very  easily  hereafter. 
No  one  knows  what  will  happen  in  France 


when  the  reign  of  the  present  Eupsbob 
terminates.  The  military  despotism  may 
continue,  and  the  next  Emperor  may  feel 
that,  with  a  weaker  title,  and  a  more  pre- 
carious hold  on  power,  war  is  the  first  con- 
dition of  his  existence.  The  only  way  for 
Germany  to  avoid  being  victimised  is  to 
show  herself  perfectly  prepared  fi>r  war,  and 
perfectly  ready  to  fight.  A  long  and  unde- 
cisive war  is  as  unfavourable  to  a  military 
despot  as  no  war  at  all.  The  Germans  may 
reasonably  hope  that,  if  they  either  fight 
well  now,  or  succeed  in  averting  war  by 
proclaiming  themselves  quite  ready  for  war, 
they  may  henceforth  ward  off  a  serious, 
pressing,  and  permanent  danger.  These, 
right  or  wrong,  are  the  feelings  and  calcula- 
tions of  the  Grcrmans.  They  decline  to 
admit  the  principle  that,  because  they  in- 
crease their  political  and  military  stren^h, 
France  is  entitled  to  ask  for  compensation. 
They  wish  to  convince  the  military  despots 
of  France  that  they  are  not  to  try  to  re- 
cover prestige  at  the  expense  of  Germany. 
So  far,  therefore,  as  the  preservation  of 
peace  may  be  supposed  to  depend  on  the 
Germans  givin?  way,  it  may  be  confidently 
said  that  there  is  no  hope  of  peace.  They 
most  certainly  will  not  give  way. 

But  will  France  give  way  ?  No  one  can 
answer  tbis.  If  the  French  nation  thinks 
its  honour  involved  in  turning  the  Prussian 
garrison  out  of  Luxemburg,  there  must  be 
war.  A  few  weeks  aj^o  it  was  perfectly  in- 
different to  Luxemburg  and  its  garrison. 
Nor  does  it  much  care  about  either  now. 
But  a  great  many  Frenchmen  feel  sore 
about  Prussia.  They  think  they  have  cut  a 
very  poor  figure  last  year ;  and  somehow, 
although  they  do  not  clearly  know  how, 
they  now  find  themselves  in  such  a  position 
that,  if  they  let  this  Luxemburg  question 
drop  quietly,  they  think  their  conduct  will 
be  ascribed  to  fear.  Just  as,  to  all  appear- 
ance, the  Germans  are  not  actuated  oy  an 
absurd  desire  to  claim  Luxemburg  on  the 
ground  of  nationality,  so  it  must  be  confesa- 
ed  that  the  French  do  not  appear  to  be  actua- 
ted by  a  desire  for  territorial  aggrandizement. 
The  Germans  are,  in  a  general  way,  fond 
of  making  out  that  half- German  races  are 
wholly  German ;  and  the  French  are,  in  a 
general  way,  fond  of  acquiring  territory, 
and  their  general  habits  of  thought  are  not 
discarded  entirely  on  this  occasion.  But 
the  main  motive,  the  leading  thought,  is  not 
German  nationality  or  French  aggrandize- 
ment. And  it  must  abo  be  said  that  even 
if  the  general  theory  entertajned  by  the 
Germans  about  the  character  of  the  French 
Empire  is  correct,  and  although  no  one  can 
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doubt  that  tbe  present  Emperor  would 
prefer  a  war  to  a  revolution,  yet  there  are 
no  signs  that  the  war,  if  it  comes,  will  be  his 
doing.  He  is  not  pushing  on  France  to 
war ;  it  is  France  that  is  pushing  on  him. 
The  semi-official  article  just  published  in 
the  ConstittUionnel  states  probably  what  is 
the  simple  truth,  that  the  French  (Govern- 
ment did  not  think  Prussia  would  object  to 
the  cession  of  Luxemburg  or  the  evacuation 
of  the  fortress.  It  seemed  as  if  Prussia  had 
nothing  to  lose  by  this,  and  might  be  ex- 
pected to  be  glad  of  showing  in  a  graceful 
way  that  she  was  pleased  that  the  wish- 
es of  France  should  be  gratified.  The 
Emperor  may  not  unnaturally  think  that  he 
has  given  no  ground  for  suspecting^  that  he 
wants  to  take  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  or 
that  he  considers  a  new  war  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  his  power.  He  showed 
himself  last  year  much  more  moderate  than 
his  subjects ;  and  when  war  was  in  some 
measure  pres<«ed  on  him,  he  seemed  to  ap- 
peal to  the  good  sense  of  the  country,  and 
to  lean  for  support  on  the  growing  dislike 
with  which  war  is  regarded  in  France  by 
those  who  most  suffer  from  taxes  and  have 
to  shed  their  blood  most  freely  in  battle. 
Even  at  this  eleventh  hour  the  language  of 
the  French  Government  is  studiously  cour- 
teous and  conciliatory.  Since  Prussia  un- 
fortunately is  not  so  accommodating  as  was 
expected,  and  asserts  that  she  holds  Lux- 
emburg under  a  general  European  arrange- 
ment which  is  not  to  be  disturbed  by  bar- 
gains between  France  and  Holland,  France 
18  ready  to  accept  this  view,  and  to  invite 
the  other  great  Powers  to  consider  what 
should  be  the  destiny  of  the  fortress  of  Lux- 
emburg now  that  the  territory  of  Luxem- 
burg is  no  longer  a  part  of  the  German 
Confederation. 

It  is  undoubtedly  open  to  Prussia  to  reply 
that  the  other  Powers  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter,  and  that  Germany,  having 
had  this  fortress  entrusted  to  her  for  the 
protection,  not  only  of  Europe,  but  of  Ger- 
many, cannot  be  dispossessed  at  the  pleasure 
of  other  Powers.  But  it  is  obvious  that,  so 
far  as  Europe  was  concerned,  it  was  be- 
cause the  province  of  Luxemburg  was  made 
a  part  of  the  German  Confederation  that 
the  fortress  was  handed  over  to  the  safe- 
keeping of  German  troops.  The  two  things 
went  tofrether.  In  1839  the  Great  Powers 
forced  Belgium  to  give  up  Luxemburg  to 
Holland  on  the  express  ground  that,  as  it 
was  a  part  of  Germany,  the  Belgians  could 
not  be  allowed  to  retain  it  as  a  portion  of 
the  territory  which  they  had  succeeded  in 
wresting  from  Holland. 


But  now  Laxemburg  is  no  longer  a  par^ 
of  Germany.  The  Germans  do  not  wish  tba 
it  should  be  so.    It  is  a  possession  of  the 
King  of  Holland,  who  wants  to  be  rid  of  it, 
and  it  is  a  most  glaring  anomaly  that  Prutria 
should  retain  the  right  of  garrisoning  a  for- 
tress in  the  midst  of  a  territory  that  is  entirely 
alien  to  her.    If  she  chooses  to  say  that, 
having  got  the  fortress,   she  will   keep  it 
whether  she  is  right  or  not,  and  whether  her 
position  is  anom^ous  or  not,  she  can  do  to, 
and  it  is  possible  she  may  doso  successfulljr. 
But  she  certainly,  in  doing  this,  abdicates  her 
claim  to  hold  Luxemburg  by  a  European 
title.    If  she  says  that  she  must  hold  it  fbr 
the  protection  of  Germany,  this  does  not 
really  alter  her  position,  for  she  still  occu- 
pies new   ground.     She  is  assuming  more 
than  the  European  settlement  gave  her.  She 
is,  in  fact,  holding  a  non-German  town  fbr 
the  protection  of  Germany,  and  the  Powers 
that  placed  her  there  never  meant  that  this 
should  be  so.    K  the  cession  of  Luxemburg 
is  looked  upon  as  a  compensation  to  France, 
or  as  a  sign  that  Germany  will  yield  to 
claims  made  for  the  purposes  of  French  poU 
itics,  it  is  impossible  to  conceire  that  the 
Prussian  garrison  will  be  withdrawn.  Bat  if  it 
is  looked  at  with  reference  to  the  general  poi» 
itics  of  Europe,  the  case  is  very  different. 
For,  as  between  Europe  and  Prussia,  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  Prussian  garrison  in  non-Ger- 
man territory  is  a  sort  of  usurpation.    But 
Prussia  cannot  be  expected  to  admit  that  the 
fortress  which  she  is  asked  to  give  up  shall 
be  given  to  France.  If  it  is  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  European  settlement  that  she 
should  hold  Luxemburg  now  that  Loxem- 
burg  is  no  longer  Grerman,  it  is  still  more 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  that  settlement  that 
the  fortress  she  holds  as  against  France 
should  be  given  to  FrancQ.     But  then  it  it 
urged  that,  if  she  withdraws,  France,  on  tiie 
first  opportunity,  will  be  sure  to  seize  it,  and 
that  to  withdraw  is  virtually  to  giTe  it  to 
France.    To  this  there  is  only  one  answer. 
If  Luxemburg  is  placed  under  the  same  gua- 
rantee as  Belgium,  France  can  never  sciso 
it  except  by  risking  a  war  with  the  gnaoran* 
tors.    Prussia  may  be  persuaded  to  consider 
this  guarantee  a  sufficient   security;   and 
this  is,  we  imagine,  almost  the  only  hope  Of 
peace  bein^  preserved.     It  is  not  a  soliitiolk 
of  the  difficulty  at  all  agreeable  to  ns,  for 
Englishmen  view  with  the  utmost  dislike  a& 
projects  for  extending  our  engas;ement9  to 
defend  foreipi  soil.    But,  as  we  have  euir- 
anteed  Belgium,  we  should  not  be  mnniitf  4 
new  risk.     Or  if,  in  a  remote  way,  our  nk 
is  increased,  this  perhaps  is  not  too  gr^t  ^ 
sacrifice  to  make  m  order  to  prcserre 
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From  the  Satordaj  Beriew. 
THE    PRIVACY    OF  THE    DEAD. 

Most  persons  who  have  read  the  autobiog- 
raphy of  Goethe  will  remember  the  passage 
in  which  he  describes  the  anxiety  of  his  ac- 
qaaintances,  after  the  publication  of  Wer- 
tker,  to  discover  the  lady  from  whom  he 
borrowed  the  character  of  Charlotte.  Tor- 
menting inquiries  upon  the  subject  pursued 
him  all  through  his  life.  And,  looking  back  on 
-them,  the  author  of  Werther  wanders  into  a 
slight  digression  about  the  wa^  in  which  the 
•public  treaA  those  whose  mission  it  is  to 
write  for  public  instruction  and  amusement. 
Perhaps  a  man  who  publishes  his  own  auto- 
biography is  not  the  person  to  complain  of 
intrusions  on  his  priyacy.  Those  who,  like 
Groethe  or  Rousseau,  deliberately  choose  to 
**  pose  "  in  public,  and  to  invite  the  micro- 
scopic attention  of  the  curious,  ought  not  to 
object  to  being  stared  at  or  even  jostled  by 
ft  crowd.  In  general,  famous  people  are 
supposed  at  any  rate  to  have  a  right  to  shut 
out  the  world  from  their  drawing-rooms 
and  their  dinner-tables.  Princes  and  prin- 
cesses are  believed  to  be  an  exception. 
Like  the  lions  in  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
they  are  national  characters;  and  the  pub- 
lic, which  pays  for  them,  wishes  as  far  as 
possible  to  watch  them  even  at  their  meals. 
Whether  one  Royal  personage  is  on  the 
best  of  terms  with  another,  what  is  the  ex- 
act level  of  matrimonial  felicity  among  the 
princes  and  princesses  who  are  grown  up, 
and  what  the  little  princes  and  princesses 
who  are  not  grown  up  say  to  the  doctor  who 
attends  them  for  the  measles,  arc  topics  of 
conversation  at  every  village  tea-tablo  in 
the  country.  But,  apart  from  such  excep- 
tional cast's,  a  mpdined  sort  of  privacy  is 
permitted  to  great  men  during  their  life- 
time. Oc*casionaliy  the  *•  Flaneur "  of  a 
daily  paper  hunts  them  down  at  a  club  or 
an  evening  party,  and  regales  his  readers 
on  the  length  of  one  hero*s  hair  an<l  the 
whiteness  of  another  hero's  teeth  ;  but  such 
impertinences  are  blamed  and  discounten- 
anced by  educated  men  and  women.  As 
soon,  however,  as  a  hero  dies  he  loses  his 
claim  to  the  protection  of  good  manners. 
Naked  the  literary  giant  came  into  this 
world,  and  naked  he  goes  out  of  it.  He 
leaves  behind,  for  the  inspection  of  the 
world  at  large,  his  character  and  his  clothes, 
his  manners  and  conversation,  the  cut  of  his 
coat  and  the  colour  of  his  hair,  his  acquain- 
tances, his  amours,  and  the  exact  shade  of 
his  theolo^cal  opinions.  All  that  he  has 
had  or  enjoyed  in  lifj  becomes  the  property 


of  the  literary  harpies  of  the  next  age.  No- 
body thinks  it  wrong  or  indecorous  to  study 
the  minutiae  of  his  appetite,  or  his  personal 
habits.  The  slaves  of  the  lamp  of  one  gen* 
eration  are  always  busy  over  the  private 
affairs  of  their  predecessors,  the  slaves  of 
the  lamp  of  the  generation  before.  Not  to 
know  the  chronological  order  of  Lord  By- 
ron's intrigues,  the  secret  history  of  Mr. 
Shelley's  marriages,  or  the  authentic  details 
of  Mr  Coleridge's  opium-eating,  is  a  sort  of 
blot  upon  one's  literary  cultivation.  The 
thoroughly  educated  man  is  as  much  at 
home  at  Mr.  Fox's  dinner-table  as  at  his 
own.  It  is  the  aim  and  object  of  our  early 
studies  to  teach  us  to  be  able  to  button-hole 
all  the  illustrious  dead  —  to  call  Tommy 
Moore  by  his  Christian  name,  and  to  be 
facetious  and  omniscient  about  Mr.  Words- 
worth's stout  coarse  shoes.  For  the  slave  of 
the  lamp,  when  he  is  buried,  there  is  no 
more  pnvacy.  The  more  secluded  has  been 
his  life,  the  greater  the  crowd  which  flocks 
to  him  when  he  is  dead,  and  inquisitive  bi- 
ographers think  no  more  of  taking  up  their 
permament  quarters  among  his  papers  than 
the  active  tourist  does  of  picnicking  at  the 
Pyramids  or  on  the  site  of  Veii. 

An  eminent  Lord  Chancellor  is  said  to  have 
once  told  the  late  Lord  Campbell  that  his 
Lives  of  the  Chancellors  had  succeeded  in 
adding  an  additional  terror  to  death.  It 
may  perhaps  reasonably  be  doubted  whether  ■ 
contemporary  fame  is  an  aflequate  compen- 
sation for  the  prospect  of  having  one's  life 
and  letters  subjected  to  the  curious  scrutiny 
of  ])Osterity.  The  two  greatest  poets  that 
the  world  has  ever  known  are  singular  in 
being  an  exception  to  the  lot  of  their  fra- 
ternity. Nobody  knows  anything  about 
Shakspeare  and  Homer — if  there  ever  was 
a  Homer  —  may  at  all  events  lay  claim  to 
the  proud  distinction  of  having  successfully 
baffled  the  erudite  efforts  of  biographers. 
But,  with  few  exceptions,  most  great  writers 
have  been  so  dug  over  and  explored  that  any 
privacy  which  thc^y  may  have  desired  during 
their  lives  is  utterly  lost  and  sacrificed  at 
iheir  decease.  The  question  is  whether 
posthumous  fame  ii  worth  this.  One  can 
well  conceive  of  a  great  genius  who  calmly 
eonsi«lere«l  the  matter  in  all  its  bearings 
and  who  fully  understood  the  eternal  fuss 
that  would  be  niade  by  future  ages  about 
his  neck  handkerchiefs,  and  his  juvenile  in- 
discretions, coming  deliberately  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  prefeiTcd  dying  in  obscurity. 
To  be  called  Tominv  to  all  time,  and  to  h«'ive 
one's  conjugal  affection, and  one's  capacity 
for  toadyism  canva^ed  by  coming  asres,  is  a 
prospect  which  would  have  made  Mr.  Moore 
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think  twice  about  writing  iMlla  Rookh,  Even 
Dr.  Johnson  might  have  hesitated  about 
the  wisdom  of  compa5sin<r  Rasselas  and  of 
co.iversing  familiary  with  Bos  well,  if  he  had 
been  forewarned  that  his  voracious  way  of 
eating,  his  difficulty  about  early  rising,  and 
his  ad  jii ration  of  Mrs.  Thrale  wouM  have 
been  as  immortal  as  Rnsaelus  itself.  The 
truth  is  that  glory  and  immortality  are  by 
no  means  unmixi.*d  blessing?*.  They  entail 
upon  defunct  hcroe-*  a  lon^  couf^e  of  litei^ 
ary  per.stcution.  The  Stellas  and  Vanesias 
of  a  great  author  haunt  him  long  after  they 
and  he  are  gone.  There  is  no  corner  ap- 
propriated to  the  dead  in  which  they  can 
hide  their  precious  secrets,  and  every  lock 
of  hair  that  the  poet  or  the  satirist  conceals 
among  his  most  cherished  treasures  before 
many  years  are  past,  will  inevitably  be  ex- 
posed upon  the  housetop. 

It  is  a  consolation  to  be  able  to  believe 
that  the  dead  whose  privacy  we  overhaul 
so  unceremoniously  have  usually  died  in 
profound  ignorance  of  all  the  honourable 
publicity  that  wag  to  be  confciTcd  on  them. 
The  most  sanguine  of  them  anticipated 
perhaps  that  their  compositions  or  their 
achievements  would  endure,  but  they  never 
dreamed  of  the  zealous  curio'^ity  with  which 
people  would  inquire  into  all  their  domestic 
aflairs.  Ix)rd  Nelson  possibly  expected  that 
his  fame  would  survive  tOLr«*ther  with  the 
.  history  of  the  battle  of  the  Nile  or  Trafalgar. 
He  hoped  for  Westminster  Abbey,  but  he 
did  not  know  that  Lady  Hamilton's  name 
would  cling  to  him  as  closely  as  if  it  were 
his  own  epitaph.  It  is,  however,  one  of  the 
undoubted  misfortunes  of  celebrity  that  it 
sheds  a  briliant  light,  not  merely  on  the  hero, 
but  on  the  hero*s  foibles,  on  the  follies  he  has 
committed,  and  the  false  idols  he  has  wor- 
shipped. Briscis  lives  as  long  as  Achilles, 
and  Frederika  as  long  as  Goethe.  When 
we  are  all  dead  and  buried,  future  antiqua- 
rians will  rumage  the  historian's  house  at 
Chelsea,  and  the  Poet  Laureate's  garden 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  question,  there- 
fore, cannot  but  8ui;KCst  itself  occasionally, 
whether  it  is  desiraole  that  the  dead  should 
never  be  protected.  Nobody  of  course 
can  claim  any  rights  except  as  far  as  they 
arc  consistent  with  the  interests  of  society. 
As  the  rights  of  property  are  subordinate 
to  the  welfare  of  the  community  at  large, 
the  rights  of  individual  privacy  depend 
upon  the  ultimate  advantage  of  the  world, 
and  it  may  be  that  the  interests  of  mankind 
and  of  literature  demand  that  all  the  secret 
history  of  famous  people  should  ultimately 
bo  laid  bare  to  the  noonday.  The  question, 
however,  is  one  well  worth  settling.    As  it  is, 


most  people  investigate  all  the  mysteries  of 
the  past  without  the  faintest  scruple,  but  also 
without  having  definitely  asked  themselves 
whether  in  so  doing  they  are  acting  on  a 
justifiable  principle.  There  must  be  some 
rational  and  sound  argument  one  way  or 
other  upon  the  subject,  and  it  is  as  well  to 
consider  what  it  is. 

I  Reserved  and  sensitive  writers  who  ob- 
ject to  this  system  of  posthumous  explorar 
tion  must  recollect,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  system  is  one  introduced  by  literary 
genius  itself,  not  forced  upon  genius  by 
a  prying  and  inquisitive  world.  The  fault 
rests  with  literature  rather  than  with  so- 
ciety. The  bones  of  authors  might  sleep  in 
peace  but  for  the  activity  of  other  authors 
who  come  after  them.  But  the  past,  as  far 
as  literature  is  concerned,  seems  so  deeply 
interesting  to  the  present,  that  writers  are 
never  satisfied  with  letting  it  alone,  and  a 
large  percentage  of  the  volumes  published 
in  one  age  are  devoted  to  exhumine  the 
memory  of  writers  who  have  published  vol- 
umes in  the  age  before.  The  smallest  an- 
ecdotes about  one  literary  man  supply  ma- 
terials for  the  pen  of  another,  and  thus 
literature  is  protected  against  running  dry 
at  the  expense  of  the  privacy  of  the  dead. 
At  the  first  blush  of  the  matter,  of  coarse  it 
seems  hard  that,  because  a  man  has  com- 
posed a  great  poem  or  compiled  a  great  his- 
tory, his  wife,  his  menage,  and  even  his 
cuisine,  should  be  destined  to  be  common 
possessions  for  all  subsequent  literature  to 
deal  with  as  it  pleases.  Give  the  world  an 
inch  and  it  asks  an  ell.  Contribute  to  its 
progress  a  book,  an  invention,  or  a  feat  of 
arms,  and  it  straightway  drags  from  you, 
and  devours  with  greedy  curiosity,  all  that 
you  did  not  propose  to  contribute  to  it,  the 
story  of  your  inner  life  and  the  secrets  of 
yoiu*  most  private  memoranda.  ^  So  common 
and  universal  a  custom  cannot  be  without 
a  ^ood  plea  in  its  own  defence;  and  the 
limitations  imposed  by  common  opinion  m* 
on  such  publicity  help  to  throw  light  on  the 
reasons  why  in  general  the  privacy  of  the 
dead  should  be  so  little  respected.  As  looff 
as  there  are  those  living  whose  personiu 
feelings  are  involved,  the  memory  of  tho 
dead,  by  general  consent,  is  regarded  as  a 
sacred  thing.  A  deceased  man's  children 
aie  thought  to  have  a  claim  to  be  considered, 
and  any  one  who  can  honestly  say  that  the 
violation  of  the  privacy  of  the  dead  will 
wound  or  annoy  the  living  invariably  com- 
mands attention.  Accordingly,  prirate  pa* 
dcrs  are  often  withheld  from  publication 
until  the  generation  whose  reputation  or 
sensitiveness  they  might  ofiend  is  gonei  and 
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no  biographer  who  was  not  a  bmte  would 
divulge  the  confidential  secrets  of  an^  hu- 
man being  who  might  be  injured  by  his  dis- 
closures. This  sweeping  exception  to  the 
rule  of  publicity  shows  on  what  principle 
the  line  is  drawn.  The  dead  as  such,  and 
except  so  far  as  they  share  their  biography 
with  those  who  are  not  yet  dead,  are  con- 
sidered to  be  the  property  of  society.  They 
have  been  transferred  into  the  domain  of 
history,  and  history  recognises  no  right 
paramount  to  its  own.  The  axiom  on 
which  its  views  rests  is  that  it  is  a  good 
thing  for  mankind  that  it  should  find  out 
all  it  can  about  the  past,  and  that  no  one 
should  be  able  to  coyer  up  under  a  cloak  of 
secr^'sy  his  most  hidden  motives.  Human 
prejudice  may  be  offended  by  such  a  law. 
out  it  is  not  easy  to  point  out  anything  in  it 
inconsistent  with  the  best  and  highest  in- 
terests of  humanity.  The  only  use  of  which 
a  man  can  be  to  his  fellow-creatures,  when 
once  he  is  no  more,  is  to  furnish  them  with 
the  truth  about  himself.  If  he  is  not  able 
to  be  either  an  exemplar  or  a  warning,  he 
can  be  a  specimen  and  a  study  —  one  more 
contribution  to  the  natural  history  of  poets 
or  philosophers,  or  whatever  else  his  line  in 
life  may  be.  Wtien  we  ask  ourselves  what 
just  cause  or  impediment  there  is  why  this 
should  not  be  so,  there  is  really  nothing  to 
urge  except  a  sort  of  blind  and  selGsh  in- 
stinct within  us,  that  tells  us  it  would  be 
pleasanter  to  have  some  reminiscences  at 
any  rate'  hurried  with  us  in  the  grave. 
Pleasanter  for  the  individual  it  certainly 
would  be,  but  this  is  no  proof  at  all  that  it 
would  be  better  for  the  race.  It  may  .per- 
haps be  said  that,  by  a  parallel  course  of 
reasoning,  one  might  show  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  every  good  citizen  to  bequeath  his 
body  to  the  dissecting-room,  in  order  that 
he  might  be  of  some  service  to  science, 
when  he  could  no  longer  be  of  service  to 
anybody  besides.  The  analogy,  however,  is 
not  complete.  First  of  all,  such  a  destina- 
tion of  the  remains  of  the  dead  would  often 
be  a  shock  and  an  outrage  to  the  feelings  of 
the  living.  But  secondly,  apart  from  all 
questions  of  private  sensibilities,  it  must  be 
taken  to  be  an  accepted  fact  that  civilized 
communities  find  it  more  to  their  arlvantage 
to  treat  the  remains  of  the  deceased  wuh 
pious  reverence  than  to  deal  with  the;u  for 
purposes  of  science.  There  are  ca^es  in 
which  the  claims  of  science  are  ordinarily 
admitted ;  but  most  moralists  will  allow  that 
experience  and  argument  are  in  favour  of 
the  custom  which  at  present  obtains.  If 
that  custom  were  merely  founded  o»  indi- 
Tidaal  caprice  or  instinct,  it  would  not  be 


worth  much,  but  the  instinct  or  caprice 
happens  to  be  one  which  it  is  desirable  and 
useful  to  preserve  and  foster.  It  is  different 
with  regard  to  the  dead  who  by  lapse  of 
time  have  become  disconnected  with  the 
current  affairs  of  the  living.  It  is  not  what 
ihey  would  have  liked  that  is  to  be  con- 
sidered, but  what  upon  the  whole  is  best 
for  all  of  us.  And  reason  tells  us  that  it  is 
best  that  the  dead  should  have  no  vested 
interest  at  all  in  what  they  leave  behind 
them,  whether  it  be  their  money  or  their 
name  and  fame.  It  is  therefore  a  misno- 
mer to  talk  of  the  privacy,  of  the  dead. 
The  dead  have  no  privacy,  no  secrecy  no 
reserve.  They  bring  nothing  into  the 
world,  and  they  must  take  nothing  out. 

On  the  whole,  we  do  not  doubt  that  this 
principle  is  a  sound  and  moral  one.  Above 
all  other  considerations  the  welfare  of  soci- 
ety ought  to  predominate ;  but  if  there 
ever  was  a  case  in  which  society  has  the 
first  claim,  it  is  where  her  cause  and  tliat  of 
truth  are  identical.  It  is  not  for  the  good 
of  the  world  that  the  motives  and  inner 
characters  of  famous  men  should  perish  with 
them.  Every  effort  made  by  them  to  ob- 
tain some  protection  against  the  curiosity 
of  the  future  is  either  a  proof  of  weakness 
or  morbidity,  or  worse.  Human  instinct  is 
on  their  side,  but  human  reason  is  not.  It 
is  by  having  their  inmost  confidences  laid 
bfU'e  to  future  ages  that  great  men,  despite . 
of  themselves^  are  con)pelled  to  destroy  the 
illusions  they  have  fomented  about  them- 
selves, to  give  up  the  deceptions  behind 
which  they  nave  taken  refuge,  and  to  re- 
pair something  of  the  harm  they  have  done. 
As  far  as  the  living  are  concerned,  hypo- 
crisy has  been  said  to  be  the  tribute  vice 
pays  to  virtue.  When  we  come  to  deal 
with  the  dead,  be  they  good  or  be  they  bad, 
the  best  tribute  they  can  pay  to  virtue  is, 
not  hypocrisy,  but  truth. 


From  The  Sttardnj  Uevfew. 
DEMOCUACY  AND  COLUTDUE6S. 

An  extremely  curious  debate  is  reported 
to  have  recently  taken  place  in  the  House 
of  Ueprvsentativcs  at  Washington,  on  the 
sulject  of  clothes.  A  distinguished  writer 
in  our  own  country  has  taught  us  the  em- 
blematic significance  of  clothes,  and  has  in 
a  manner  based  an  entire  philosophv  of  life 
and  human  nature  u|)on  them.  Nobodv 
who  has  studied  the  close  connexion  which 
exists  between  each  element  of  conduct  and 
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feeling  and  every  other  clement,  can  be  in 
the  least  surprised  to  find  that  a  democratic 
polity  seems  to  lead  to  democratic  manners 
and  costume.  All  one's  ideas  move  together, 
ifith  varying  degrees  of  intensity,  out  at 
the  bidding  of  a  common  impulse.  Eman- 
cipation from  imaginary  slavery  to  one  of 
those  typical  tyrants  whom  excited  poets 
accuse  of  devouring  the  earth  leads  to  a 
vast  number  of  results  which  have  no  im- 
mediately political  connexion.  In  a  State 
founded  on  the  conception  that  all  men  are 
equal,  all  sorts  of  social  consequences  flow 
from  what  at  first  seems  an  exclusively  po- 
litical idea.  You  must  not  have  different 
classes  of  railway  carriages  for  different 
orders  in  a  country  where,  theoretically  at 
least,  there  are  no  orders.  You  may  ex- 
pectorate at  your  own  sweet  will  in  a  free 
country.  Yon  may  go  to  dinners  and  to 
balls  in  a  frock-coat,  or  a  shooting-jacket, 
or  anything  else  ]pou  like,  among  a  people 
where  one  man's  idea  of  what  is  becoming 
is  quite  as  respectable  and  authoritative 
as  another's.  The  debate,  however,  to 
which  we  have  referred,  and  the  resolu- 
tion which  was  carried  in  consequence, 
implies  an  extension  of  these  free  social 
principles  for  which  one  was  hardly  pre- 
pared. For  the  future  no  representative  of 
the  great  Republic  at  a  foreign  Court  is  to 
wear  the  Court-dress  of  the  country  to 
which  he  is  accredited.  This  curious  piece 
of  legislation  is  due  to  Mr.  Sumner,  who 
introdu<ed  the  resolution  into  the  Senate. 
In  the  Lower  Chamber  it  gave  rise  to  un- 
bounded jocosity.  One  honourable  mem- 
ber, it  appears,  moved  an  amendment,  not 
only  forbidding  a  diplomate  from  wearing 
Court-dress,  but  also  prescribing  the  kind 
of  dress  which  he  shall  wear  on  great  occa- 
sions. Among  other  items  in  this  proposed 
costume,  there  was  to  be  "a  cocked-hat 
looped  up  with  an  American  eagle,'*  and  "  a 
swallow-tailed  coat  with  stars  and  stripes 
on  the  tails,  butternut  pantaloons,  close-fit- 
ting yellow  stockings  with  gaiters,  and  a 
buckskin  vest  with  one  side  black  and  the 
other  side  white."  But  this  elegant  humour 
was  far  exceeded  by  another  gentleman, 
who  moved  ^'  that  diplomatic  agents  shall 
not  be  permitted  to  wear  anv  Court-dress 
except  such  as  shall  be  prescribed,  and  the 
patterns  drawn,  by  the  chief  tailor  of  the 
nation^  who  is  now  presidiny  over  its  desti- 
nies.** This  graceful  reference  to  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Johnson  had  once  been  a  tailor 
was  at  once  seen  to  be  so  steeped  in  wit 
and  fancy  that  the  House  was  convulsed 
with  laughter.  Some  English  people  are 
very  angry  at  this,  and  insist  that  it  is  only 


in  a  democratic  country  that  a  man  could 
be  taunted  with  the  lowness  of  his  origin. 
This,  however,  is  a  mistaken  view  of  the 
matter.  The  speaker,  himself  a  man  of  low 
origin,  did  not  mean  what  he  said  as  a 
taunt,  but  as  a  joke  and  bit  of  humour. 
Even  from  this  point  of  view  it  is  bad  and 
rude  enough.  The  joke  is  a  specimen  of 
that  sort  of  fun  which  consists  in  throwing 
yourself  ironically  and  for  the  moment 
among  a  set  of  ideas  which  are  not  your 
own,  and  measuring  an  object  by  an  alien 
standard.  Mr.  Covode  may  have  tried 
to  realize  the  feelings  of  the  aristocratte 
Courts,  and  may  for  the  time  have  identi- 
fied himself,  in  a  moment  of  grina  jocosity, 
with  their  way  of  looking  at  a  Chief  Magis- 
trate who  had  once  been  a  tailor.  To  onr 
notions,  of  course,  the  hdmoor  is  a  shade 
too  grim  to  be  decent.  But  American 
irony  sticks  at  nothing.  Some  of  the  most 
characteristic  of  American  jests,  thoagh 
they  do  not  often  get  into  print,  tnm  upon 
a  peculiarly  daring  treatment  of  things  of 
which  sober  persons  nsoally  speak  with 
bated  breath.  Such  a  gibe  as  this  against 
the  chief  tailor  presiding  over  the  nationid 
destinies  is  not  the  prodact  of  the  political 
ideas  of  the  United  States,  but  a  mark  of 
the  stage  of  manners  at  which  they  haFe 
arrived.  It  would  be  impossible  in  our 
House  of  Commons ;  not  because  the  House 
represents  oligarchic  ideas  in  politics,  but 
because  we  have  a  very  lone  civiljzation  aft 
the  back  of  us,  while  the  Americana  have 
only  a  yery  short  civilization.  One  wishes 
very  much  that  the  Americans  would  ad^ 
vance  rather  more  rapidly  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  amenities;  only  let  ns  not  father  on 
democracy  the  offences  against  good  taste 
and  fastidiousness  which  are  really  due  to 
the  social  state,  and  which  after  all  are  not 
a  bit  more  repugnant  to  modem  politeness 
than  the  manners  of  our  own  senators  a 
generation  or  two  back  —  and  they  were 
aristocratic  enough  in  all  conscience. 

Mr.  Covode's  humour,  however,  and  that 
of  the  gentleman  who  proposed  a  swallow- 
tailed  coat  with  stars  and  stripes  on  the 
tiuls,  were  both  quenched  by  Mr.  Banks, 
who  took  up  seriously  what  these  two 
wits  had  taken  up  jocosely.  The  ques* 
tion  whether  the  American  Ambassadors 
should  wear  fpotte<l  waistcoats,  shoe-bncfc- 
Ics,  swords,  and  so  forth,  was  no  joke  to 
him.  Somehow  or  other,  in  his  cy^  >t 
involves  the  supremacy  of  the  United  Btata. 
By  an  inscrutable  mental  proee**,  the  shoe- 
buckles  and  swallow-tails  recalled  to  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Banks  the  all^:ed  prophecy  of 
Turgot,  that  the  United  States  would  prove 
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to  be  tbe  Cartbage  of  tbe  modem  world. 
Mr.   Banks  put  a  truty  remarkable  and 
original  interpretation  npon  this.     For  it  is 
nsually  supposed  that  in  the  ancient  world 
Carthage  was,  on  the  whole,  something  like 
a  failure.    At  all  events,  nobody  thinks  that 
the  Carthaginians  impressed  their  ideas  very 
deeply  or  permanently  on  the  surrounding 
world.     But  people  like  Mr.  Banks  choose 
to  have  new  theories  of  history,  just  as  they 
choose  to  have  every  thing  else  new.     So 
be  supposes  that  the  Carthaginian  function 
wbi(rh  the  United  States  are  destined  to 
fblfil  in  the  great  State-system  of  the  mod- 
ern world  is  to  impress  new  notions  upon 
tbe  mind  of  Europe.    For  the  future,  the 
grand  storehouse  of  fertilizing   ideas  for 
Europe  will  no  longer  be  the  mystical  East, 
but  the  more  fresh  and  glorious  West.     We 
are  to  begin  simply,  and  to  advance  gradu- 
ally from  things  small  to  the  very  greatest. 
Breeches  will  be  the  form  in  which  Ameri- 
can missionary  effort  will  first  touch   the 
heart  and  understanding  of  Europe.     Her 
initial  function  is  to  teach  Europe  how  to 
dress.     If  an  Englishman  goes  to  the  Court 
of  Dahomey f  Mr.  Banks  might  ask,  does  he 
doff  his  own  habitual  raiment  and  don  a  fig 
leaf,  a  string  of  beads,  and  a  hat  ?    Why 
then  should   an   American   citizen   at   St. 
James's  or  the  Tuileries  array  himself  in  a 
flowered   satin  waistcoat,  a  snuff-coloured 
coat,  and  a  sword,  simply  because  the  bar- 
barons  etiquette  of  those  Courts  prescribes 
such  absurd  and  incongruous  apparel  ?  Eu- 
ropeans ought  to  be  taught  better,  and  the 
only  way  to  instruct  them  is  to  refuse  com- 
pliance with  a  preposterous  usage.   Longum 
^st  iter  per  prcBcepta,  breve  et  efficax  per  ex- 
empla.    Mr.  Banks  apparently  believes  in 
an  original  and  peculiar  modihcation  of  the 
fiimous  sayinjr  of^  Fletcher  of  Saltoun.     Let 
who  will  make  laws  for  Europe,  provided 
America  may  furnish  the  pattern  for  its 
coat  and  breeches.    Mr.  Sumner  is  much  too 
sensible  a  man  to  s^-mpathize  with  this  ex- 
traordinary and  most  exalted  notion  of  the 
business  of    American    representatives   in 
Europe.     It  is  said,  indeed,  that  he  brought 
the  motion  forward,  not  in  order  to  favour 
Europi*  with  choice  specimens  of  American 
or  Cartha^i^inian  tailoring,  but  simply  be- 
cause that  powerful  originality  on  which  his 
'^  nation  so  justly  prides  itself  had  impelled 
some  of  the  Ambassadors  to  devise  Court- 
dresses  for  themselves,  so  fearfully  and  won- 
derfullv  nitide  as  to  fill  every  decent  Amer- 
ican wlio  saw  them  with  an  unpleasant  awe 
or  equally  unpleasant  shame.      From  this 
point  of  view,  tbe  resolution  forbidding  the 
Ambassadors  to  appear  in  any  dress  but 


that  of  an  ordinary  American  citizen 
sumes  the  air  of  a  distinct  mark  of  respect 
to  our  feelings.  What  is  intended  is  not 
that  Europe  shall  be  proselytized,  but  that 
it  shall  cease  to  laugh  at  the  costumes  of  too 
original  and  inventive  Americans.  'That 
constructive  genius  which  is  so  strikingly 
exhibited  in  everything  practical,  from  iron- 
clad ships  down  to  apple- parers,  for  some 
reason  or  other  breaks  down  when  it  comes 
to  trousers  and  coats.  The  truth  is  that  an 
aesthetic  element  enters  into  breeches.  And 
the  Americans  have  been  too  busy  with  more 
urgent  and  practical  affairs  to  attend  much 
to  this  department.  They  are  weak  in  les- 
thetics,  and  they  are  therefore  weak  in  tail- 
oring. Yet  wo  are  not  sure  that,  even  from 
the  aesthetic  side,  they  are  not  right  in  their 
new  resolution.  Take  the  Court-dress  of 
St.  James's,  for  example.  What  can  be 
more  ugly,  unreasonable,  and  inconvenient 
than  the  costume  in  which,  on  great  occa- 
sions, respectable  ^ntlemen  are  made  to 
figure  ?  "  They  will  be  mistaken  for  butlers 
and  men-servants,"  one  gentleman  said,  in 
deprecation  of  Mr.  Sumner's  motion,  "if 
they  only  dress  like  an  ordinary  American 
citizen."  Most  men,  however,  who  have 
arrived  at  a  decorous  middle  age  would,  we 
should  think,  much  rather  run  the  risk  of 
being  mistaken  for  butlers  than  expose  their 
wretched  shanks  to  the  cold  of  the  atmos- 
phere and  the  suppressed  ridicule  of  the 
multitude.  A  calfiess  great  man  —  and  it  is 
surprising  how  ofVen  great  men  Are  calfiess  — 
will  look  with  envy  upon  the  American  who 
can  clothe  his  legs  in  the  decorous  obscurity 
of  trousers. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  keep  from  laugh- 
ing at  the  idea  of  so  much  fuss  being  made 
about  so  unimportant  a  concern.  Still  it  is 
worth  remembering  that,  no  further  back 
than  the  commencement  of  the  present 
Parliament,  some  commotion  arose  in  our 
own  House  of  Commons  because  two  of  its 
most  distinguished  members,  Mr.  Mill  and 
Mr.  Bright,  objected  to  attend  the  Speaker's 
dinner  in  the  prescribed  costume,  and  there- 
fore could  not  attend  at  all.  And  then 
there  was  the  recent  diplomatic  thunder- 
storm aroused  by  the  refusal  of  the  Pope's 
porter  to  admit  a  vehicle  drawn  by  a  single 
horse,  even  though  behind  the  single  horse 
sat  the  representative  of  the  potent  Bis- 
mark.  To  all  expostulation  the  porter  only 
replied  with  his  august  master's  usual  Non 
possumus.  If  one  thinks  of  etiquette  run 
to  seed  in  this  imbecile  fashion,  there  is 
something  rather  sensible  in  tbe  American 
resolution  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  sys- 
tem which  develops  such  monstrous  silliness. 
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Imagine  a  big  sheaf  of  despatches  being 
written  about  the  conduct  of  the  Pope's 
porter  in  refusing  to  admit  a  one-horse 
Drougham.  This  sort  of  snobbish  spirit  is 
common  enough  among  parvenus  and  up 
starts,  but  it  is  amazing  in  an  old-estab- 
lished family  like  that  of  the  Vatican. 
There,  if  anywhere,  we  should  think  they 
could  afford  to  know  mere  one-horse  people. 
Compared  with  folly  like  this,  at  any  rate, 
the  line  taken  by  the  parvenus  of  the  West 
18  worthy  of  all  admiration.  There  is  so 
little  danger  of  our  having  too  lax  a  code 
of  etiquette  in  Europe,  that  an  infusion  of 
unceremoniousness  from  the  West  is  not 
likely  to  do  us  any  harm.  It  is  more  likely 
to  do  us  good,  by  stimulating  us  to  brusn 
away  a  certain  portion  of  cobwebby  usage 
which  does  not  make  public  life  any  more 
dignified,  while  it  does  make  it  decidedly 
less  wholesome  and  free. 


From  the  London  Review. 


EOCOCO  MINDS. 


We  have  an  expressive  terra  of  uncer* 
tain  etymology  which  we  apply  to  furniture, 
ornament,  or  even  architecture,  rococo. 
It  sounds  very  Italian,  but  it  is  not  so. 
Ilbco  is  hoarse,  jarring  and  harsh,  and  rbco- 
CO  would  be  a  diminutive  naturally  formed, 
yet  the  sigification  of  the  word  tallies  not 
with  ours.  Perhaps  some  cicerone,  as  he 
shrugged  his  shoulders  over  a  doubtful 
piece  of  art,  invented  the  word,  which  has 
since  passed  into  universal  acceptance.  '*  It 
is,'*  says  Bescherelle,  "  used  to  denote  what 
is  fantastic  and  outre  in  decorative  art ; " 
and,  we  may  add,  it  is  applied  very  gener- 
ally to  the  revival  mania  which  sprang  up 
at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  con- 
tinues till  this  time.  Architecture,  land- 
scape gardening,  furniture,  interior  and 
exterior  decorations,  wigs,  shoes,  stockings, 
clothes,  nay,  even  paint  and  patchings  are 
rococo.  We  have  not  with  us  the  Sartor 
Resartus,  but  the  Sartor  Reflmvu:^,  He 
triumphs  everywhere.  At  Longchamps 
and  Chantilly  in  the  coming  season  we  are 
to  have  a  complete  revived  of  the  dress  a 
TEmpire.  Our  beloved  Eugenic,  with  her 
would-be  Austrian  face,  will  make  us  half 
believe  that  Marie  Antoinette  is  revisiting 
earth  —  under  what  happier  stars  heaven 
only  knows  —  and  duchesses  and  grand  la- 
dies will  revive  the  faded  images  of  the 
persons  of  that  court  which  flitted  in  and 
out  the  petit  Trianon  and  the  TuilerieSi 


from  the  foully  murdered  Princess  de  Lam- 
balle  to  the  foully  plotting,  diamond-neck- 
lace stealing.  Countess  de  la  Motte.  We 
may  call  the  age  what  we  like  —  an  age  of 
veneer,  of  sham,  of  reform,  of  peace,  ptro- 
gress,  or  of  retrogression.  The  truth  is,  it 
18  an  age  of  rococo.  For  Eugenie  is  to 
wear  not  a  wholly  Marie  Antoinette  (.'ostame, 
she  will  have  a  make-up,  a  dress  k  TEmpire, 
with  hair  and  hat  of  the  time  of  Loait 
Seize,  and,  it  may  be,  jewellery  of  Roman 
and  Etruscan    £lkshion.      Thus  we    grow 

f)atchy  in  our  costumes,  and  almost  bai> 
esque  in  our  habits,  when  following  fashion 
in  this  guise. 

As  the  body  is  externally  furnished  so  is 
the  mind  internally.     The  sundial  in  dingy 
Pump-court,  Temple,  tells  us,  as  plainly  as 
gilt  letters   can   speak,  that  *'  Shadows  we 
are,  and  like  shadows  we  depart ; "  and 
these  shadows  are  coloured  by  existing  and 
interposing  matters ;  nay,  they  assume  form 
and  apparent  substance  at  the  bidding,  as 
it  were,  of  these  interponents.    The  chief 
leader  of  the  rococo-minded  people,  who  has 
managed  to  colour  all  men  of  his  sort,  and 
has  inflaenced  others  insensibly,  was  the 
hero  of  Strawberry  Hill,  Horace  Walpole ; 
and  his^spirit  is  plainly  visible  on  the  two 
leaders  of  the  sect  at  present  clothed  in  re- 
suscitated ideas  and   not  very  admirable 
i  flesh,  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  and  Archbishop 
I  Manning.    But,  as  our  dear  Horace  lived 
in  the  days  when  Voltaire  was  a  power,  and 
to  sneer  was  to  be  clever,  he  did  not  try  to 
turn  back  modern  progress  to  ornamental 
Toryism  like  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  nor  to 
revive  the  Hildebrandistic  feeling  in  the 
Church   Catholic  like  Dr.  Manning.     He 
was  content  to  collect  old  armour,  fine  or 
foolish  pictures,  relics  and  furniture,  to  fill 
his  toyshop  of  Strawberry  Hill.     He  did  not 
care  exactly  what  article  he  picked  up,  and 
to  get  a  fitting  receptacle  for  his  collection 
he  built  a  sham  Gothic  structure,  in  the  true 
rococo  style.    Here  he  sat  and  ffossipped  in 
state,  only  too  happy  if  he  could  retail  an 
anecdote  —  and  this  •  makes  his  book  sock 
charming  reading  —  either  profane  or  inde- 
cent, or  if  it  verged  on  both,  he  was  de- 
lighted.    ^*  That  warming-pan,"  said    he, 
pointing  to  a  copper  antiquity   of  great 
price,  *'  puts   me  m  mind  how   oddl?  the 
name  of  God  is  sometimes  misapplied.     It 
belonged  to  Charles  IL,  and  was  used  for 
the  beds  of  his  mistresses.    It  is  inscribed 
*  Serve  God  and  live  for  ever.'  '*    One  need 
not  say  now  how  superficial  Horace  Wal- 
pole was,  but  his  learning,  if  superficial, 
was  multifarious  and  decorated  with  con- 
siderable taste.    To  him  we  certainly  owe 
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the  man-millinery  of  the  Church,  the  cross- 
es, copes,  lecterns,  altars,  and  super-altars ; 
ibr  At  was  he  who  led  ns  to  admire  the 
Gothic  in  all  its  variety,  and  from  him  Sir 
Walter  Scott  causht  his  rococoism.  But 
Walpole  went  further.  He  doted  on  antiq- 
uities, and  did  not  care  what  they  were  ;  he 
loved  even  mummies,  and,  like  old  Cockle- 
top  in  the  farce,  would  have  been  delighted 
with  "  a  hair  of  the  dog  that  bit  Aristides," 
for  a  false  miracle  was  to  him  about  as  good 
as  a  real  one.  His  noblest  follower  was  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  who  had  an  infusion  of  the 
true  antiquary.  Captain  Grosse,  within 
him,  and  some,  too  even  in  his  misfortunes, 
which  he  bore  and  overcame  with  the  most 
heroic  spirit  of  that  peculiar  affection  of 
Selden  which  Fuller  so  drily  notices.  Ful- 
ler said  of  Mr.  Selden,  who  was  both  a  rich 
man  and  a  keen  antiquary,  that  he  had  a 
large  collection  of  the  coins  of  the  Roman 
Emperors,  and  a  very  much  larger  of  those 
of  his  present  Majesty.  Sir  Walter  united 
to  the  love  of  the  rococo  the  spirit  of  com- 
mercial success ;  he  built  Abbotsford,  but 
he  loved  genuine  antiquities.  He  brought 
back  a  love  of  Charles  I.,  a  dislike  —  a  gen- 
tlemanly dislike,  of  course  —  to  Puritans 
and  Protestants,  a  belief,  very  different 
from  the  teachings  of  experience,  ir  from 
that  of  the  days  of  Pope  and  Addison,  that 
priests  were  pious,  learned  gentlemen,  and 
he  paved  the  way  in  the  general  mind  for 
the  '*  revival "  by  Pusey,  Manning,  and 
Newman. 

To  be  satisfied  with  simplest  truths  in  re- 
ligion, morality,  or  art  is  not  the  way 
with  tlie  rococo  mind.  To  tell  a  man  that 
it  is  his  duty  to  educate  his  hinds,  to  ask 
Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere  whether  she  has 
no  poor  about  her  lands,  and  to  bid  her  go 
teach  the  orphan  boy  to  read,  and  teach 
the  orphan  girl  to  sew,  would,  for  instance, 
shock  Mr.  Boresford  Hope.  It  would  knock 
off  some  of  the  ornaments  wherewith  the 
rococo  is  loaded.  He  must  refine,  and  ex- 
plain, and  go  back  to  precedent,  and  dig 
up  Saxon  institutions  to  back  up  his  argu- 
ments. He  is  always  looking  back  to  see 
how  far  he  has  been,  not  forward  to  find 
how  far  he  can  go.  So  also  with  his  fellows, 
Dr.  Manning  and  Father  Newman,  setting 
out  with  the  pilgrim  on  his  journey  —  and 
we  are  all  lx)und  the  same  way — to  the 
world  to  come,  these  two  gentlemen  come 
upon  a  blough  of  despond  —  as  who  does 
not  ?  —  and  they  turn  about  in  the  middle 
like  Mr.  Pliable,  and  scramble  backwards, 
to  play  at  Hildebrand  and  to  dream  of  pow- 
er. Of  the  same  nature,  but  subject  to  a 
less  effect,  are  those  mindb  which  got  up  the 


rococo  man-millinery  establishment  at  York 
the  other  day,  and  those  gentlemen  who  fur- 
nish the'^green  and  gold  things,  the  chasu- 
bles, copes,  bracelets,  gloves,  and  dresses 
which  our  priests  will  put  on,  to  the  disgust 
of  the  churchwardens  and  the  terror  of  the 
old  women  of  the  Protestant  party.  Let  us 
ims^ine,  if  we  can,  St.  Paul  at  Athens  en- 
during a  mitre,  and  taking  it  off  to  be  held 
by  the  proper  official,  and  being  careful  in 
putting  off  his  gloves  before  the  altar  to 
^ive  the  right  to  one  priest  and  the  left  to 
the  inferior  parson.  The  seven  lustrations 
to  be  performed  before  Vishnu  are  more 
sensible  than  these  antics  of  a  rococo  priest- 
hood. Let  us  go  on  by  a  step  or  so  further 
and  worship  becomes  a  nameless  terror,  in 
which  we  should  be  suffering  as  did  the 
Eastern  merchant  for  his  unknown  crime 
when,  throwing  away  the  stone  of  a  date, 
he  killed  one  of  the  invisible  genii.  But  then 
such  worship  is  very  pretty,  very  absorbing, 
very  rococo. 

It  is  not  manly,  of  course ;  if  we  go  to 
Messrs.  Seddonsor  Jackson  &  Graham's  we 
shall  see  the  library  or  drawing-room  chairs 
of  to-day  built  of  massive  oak  or  walnut, 
and  capable  of  supporting  any  weight  and 
enduring  any  time.  At  the  same  time,  we 
shall  see  the  rococo  Louis  Quatorze  or 
Quinze  chairs  and  tables  all  ormolu  and 
French  polish,  with  splay  feet  and  spindly 
'  sprawling  legs,  very  elegant,  no  doubt,  for 
drawing-rooms  filled  with  petit-maitres  and 
fribbles,  belles  dames  and  coquettes,  but 
ricketty  and  top-heavy,  not  fit  to  bear  the 
manly  form  even  of  Francis  Feeble-woman's 
tailor.  If  Mr.  Darwin  is  right,  and  by  a 
sort  of  natural  selection  the  strong  minds 
grow  up,  absorb  space,  and  strangle  and 
kill  off  the  weak  ones  as  do  weeds  and 
plants,  then  we  can  have  no  fear  of  rococo 
minds.  They  have  their  use.  They  repre- 
sent a  kind  of  conceited  dilettanti  hero  wor- 
I  ship ;  they  do  not  admire  the  strong ;  they 
would  rather  pay  their  devotions  to  Gany- 
mede or  Hylas  than  to  Hercules ;  but  they 
do  some  service  to  our  taste  in  making  us 
admire  the  pretty  and  the  little.  The  Ma- 
donna and  the  bambino  are  the  dwarfed 
ideals  of  rococo  worship;  the  government 
of  the  Jesuits  in  Paraguay,  the  very  crown 
and  fiower  of  political  achievement^.  The 
truth  is  that  pictures  by  Watteau  with  im- 
possible shepherdesses  in  silk  sacques,  shep- 
herds with  silver  crooks  and  blue  satin  in- 
expressibles, are  very  well  to  look  at,  and 
that  Dresden-china  images  with  rose- blush 
complexions  and  fingers  more  delicate  than 
the  pistils  of  the  fuchsia,  are  ornamental 
and  pretty  nnder  glasi  shadei;  bat  when 
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we  come  to  the  hard  work  of  a  very  hard 
and  exacting  world,  which  presses  harder 
upon  us  every  day,  and  every  day  demands 
more  from  us,  the  rococo  mind  must  be 
swept  away  with  the  china  ornaments  and 
the  furniture-picture  into  the  limbo  of  vain 
and  useless  matters  which  in  these  times, 
however,  have  impeded,  worried,  and  often 
turned  aside  the  true  thinkers  and  workers 
of  the  world. 


From  the  Saturday  Review. 

THE    ATHLETIC     SPOUTS     AT    BEAUFORT 

HOUS£. 

As,  by  the  decision  of  the  authorities,  the 
University  athletic  sports  were  prevented 
from  being  held  this  year  at  Cambridge,  it 
was  determined  to  bring  them  off,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Club,  at 
Beaufort  House.  This  arrangement  was  ad- 
vantageous in  so  far  as  it  permitted  a  large 
number  of  appreciative  spectators  to  be 
present,  who  could  not  "otherwise  have  at- 
tended; but  it  was  disadvantageous  in  so 
far  as  it  gave  a  business-like  appearance  to 
these  purely  honourable  contests,  which  was 
not  wholly  desirable.  Nor  can  it  be  denied 
that,  if  this  meeting  is  held  annually  in  Lon- 
don, it  will  become  more  and  more  every 
year  the  scene  of  betting  operations  that 
will  be  by  no  means  agreeable  to  the  best 
friends  of  the  competitors.  However,  the 
rage  for  athletics  is  so  great  at  the  present 
moment,  and  has  waxed  so  exceeding  strong 
in  such  a  short  space  of  time,  that  it  is  but 
fair  to  presume  it  will  cool  down  somewhat. 
A  reaction  will  probably  set  in  in  favour  of 
the  cultivation  of  mind  as  well  as  of  mus- 
cle. 

The  card  on  Friday  was  not  inconven- 
iently crowded,  there  being  nine  events 
which  were  brought  off  with  tolerable  punc- 
tuality. The  arrangements  of  the  Amateur 
Athletic  Club  to  accommodate  visitors  were, 
to  say  the  least,  indifferent.  The  Grand 
Stand,  a  mean  and  insufficient  structure,  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  the  admission  of  rain 
from  the  top  and  cold  wind  from  the 
sides,  was  approached  by  steps  so  j)recipi- 
tous  that  they  must  have  been  designed  for 
the  use  of  acrobats.  No  part  of  it  was  re- 
served exclusively  for  ladies,  many  of  whom, 
owing  to  the  throng  of  men  and  Ixjys,  were 
obliged  to  remain  m  and  about  the  wretch- 
edly small  enclosure,  with  but  a  poor  chance 
of  obtaining  after  two  or  three  hours  even 
a  rickety  chair.  We  observed  a  good  many 
gentlemen  with  white  rosettes,  who  we  sup- 


pose were  stewards,  running  about,  as  stew- 
ards always  do  run,  from  place  to  place» 
and  getting  very  much  in  every  one's  way. 
We  would  surest  that  another  year  one  or 
two  of  these  officials  should  graciously  trouble 
themselves  to  study  the  comfort  of  those  !»• 
dies  who  honour  the  sports  with  their  pre^ 
ence,  and  should  take  care  not  to  allow  anj 
to  remain  outside  the  stand  as  long  as  men 
are  sitting  within  it.     Further,  if  five  shil- 
lings are  exacted  for  admLsion,  the  pay- 
ers of  that  sum  have  a  right  to  expect  a  fair 
view  of  the  proceedings ;  but  on  this  occa- 
sion there  were  many  people  who  never  hand- 
a  chance  of  seeing  anything  at  all.    The 
high  jump  was  a  foregone  cjnciusion  for 
Cambridge,  each    of   her   representatives 
being  more  than  a  match  for  those  of  Ox- 
ford.   The  latter  failed  to  accomplish  more 
than  5  fl.  7  in.  and  5  ft.  8  in.  respectively. 
Mr.  Little  cleared  5  ft.  9  in.  with  compara- 
tive ease,  and  won ;  Mr.  Green,  tlie  other 
Cambridge  competitor,  failing  to  clear  that 
height    Mr.  Little  takes  a  comparatively 
short  run,  and  at  a  very  slow  pace.     He  ap- 
pears to  spring  rather  indolently,  and  to 
make  bat  httle  effi^rt;  but  his  length  of  limb 
and  lightness  of  frame  enable  him  to  accom- 
plish this  really  surprising  height  witheat 
appareirt  exertion.    Mr.   Green  is  an  ele- 
gant jumper,  but  he  has  a  bad  habit  of  not 
getting  his  body  quite  clear  of  the  bar,  which 
often  militates  against  his  success.     There 
was  a  good  deal  of  jostling  in  the  One  Hun- 
dred yards  race,  but  Mr.  Pitman,  who  got  the 
worst  start,  came  through  his  men  with  a  very 
fine  rush,  and  won  by  about  two  feet.     The 
battle  for  the  broad  jump  was  left  at  the  end 
to  Mr.  Absoloni  and  Mr.  Maitland,  and  at 
his  last  attempt  the  former  cleared  the  fine 
distance  of  20  ft  2  in.    Mr.  Maitland  could 
not  accomplish  this,  and  thus  Cambridge 
won  the  first  three  contests.  Mr.  Jacksoo, 
who  won  the  Hurdle  race  for  Oxford,  un- 
doubtedly took  his  hurdles  in  better  style 
than  any  of  the  other  competitors ;  but  even 
he  did  not  approach  to  the  form  showed  bgr 
Mr.  Tiffany  and  Mr.  Daniel  in  past  years. 
The  Mile  race  attracted,  as  usual,  a  great 
amount  of  interest.    Mr.  Little  did  noi  run 
as  if  he  was  altogether  well,  and  he  knocked 
his  shoulder  against  a  post,  which  did  not  do 
him  any  good.    It  was  rather  an  easy  ti^ 
tory  for  Mr.  Scott,  of  Oxford,  who  ran  very 
well,  although  his  action  is  high.  He  is  short 
of  stature,  but  has  an  unusually  long  stride 
for  his  height.  The  pace  appeared  to  be  slow 
at  first,  but  iijiproved  considerably,  and  the 
distance  was  completed    in  the  very  gpad 
time  of  4  min.  40  sec.      Putting  the  weight 
is,  we  believe,  an  excellent  trifll  of  strengtli 
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for  the  muaelei  —  it  is  certainly  a  great  trial 
of  patience  to  the  spectators.  Mr.  Waltham, 
on  oehalf  of  Cambridge,  put  it  34  ft.  9  in. 
which  we  are  told  is  a  very  superior  perform- 
ance. Mr.  Pelham  was  looked  upon  as 
the  probable  winner  of  the  Quarter-mile,  but 
on  this  occasion  he  was  beaten  by  Mr.  Pitman, 
who  dashed  away  with  the  lead  at  a  surpris- 
ing pace,  and  apparently  forced  the  running 
for  his  University  companion.  Though,  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  winning-post,  Mr-  Pel- 
ham  did  come  to  the  front,  it  was  but  for  a 
moment,  for  he  was  evidently  exhausted  by 
the  severity  of  the  pace,  and  the  prize  would 
have  fallen  to  Mr.  Maitland  and  Oxford  had 
not  Mr.  Pitman  come  again  at  the  finish 
with  splendid  gamencss,  and  won  by  two 
yards.  This  was  undoubtedly  the  most  bril- 
liant piece  of  running  of  the  day,  and  the  dis- 
tance was  done  in  the  short  time  of  fifty-two 
seconds.  Throwing  the  hammer  was  another 
wearisome  and  vexatious  businet-s  that  went 
on  for  more  than  half  an  hour.  What  mus- 
cles of  the  human  frame  are  strengthened 
or  developed  by  this  Surprising  exercise 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  In  all  athletic 
struggles  that  are  beneficial  we  cannot 
fail  to  notice  harmonious  and  symmetrical 
movement.  In  running,  walking,  jumping, 
or  vaulting,  the  action  and  play  of  -limb  is 
grateful  to  the  eye.  When,  instead  of  easy 
and  graceful  motions,  we  see  unnatural  con- 
tortions and  grotesque  inflections,  we  cannot 
be  in  any  doubt  as  to  the  exercise  that  re- 
quires them  being  useless  for  any  good  pur 
pose.  Hammer-throwing  is  hideous  to  the 
spectator,  and  we  •are  sure  it  is  injurious  to 
toe  performer.  A  man  wields  a  long  handle 
with  a  cannon-ball  fixed  on  the  other  end ; 
he  raises  it  over  head,  and  points  it  to  hea- 
ven ;  he  then  spins  round  for  half  a  minute 
like  a  dancing  dervish ;  of  a  sudden  the 
hammer  escapes  from  his  grasp  and  flies  in 
one  direction ;  the  man  tumbles  down  and 
sprawls  over  in.  another;  the  judge  runs 
away  precipitately  to  avoid  instant  death  ; 
the  referee  dives  behind  the  tel^raph-board. 
The  spectators  must  look,  for  there  is  no 
knowing  which  way  the  next  hammer  will 
come.  Withdraw  your  eye  for  a  minute,  and 
sixteen  pounds  of  iron  may  be  whirled 
straight  at  your  head.  In  the  present  case  we 
cannot  pretend  to  say  whose  style  of  throw- 
ing was  best  and  whose  was  worst ;  we  only 
know  that  after  a  very  weary  half- hour  some 
one  made  a  prodigiously  successful  efibrt,  and 
very  nearly  killed  a  steward.  On  inquiry 
we  found  that  this  was  the  winning  throw, 
that  Mr.  Eyre  of  Cambridge  was  the  hero 
thereof,  and  that  the  distance  over  which  the 
projectile  travelled  was  98  ft.  10  in.    The 


•Two-mile  race  was  unwisely  kept  for  the 
la9t,  but  it  was  well  worth  waiting  to  see. 
Last  year  it  will  be  remembered  that  Mr. 
Long  for  Cambridge,  and  Mr.  Laing  for  Ox- 
ford, ran  a  dead  heat ;  this  year  the  strug- 
gle was  almost  equall}r  close,  and  Mr.  Long 
again  distinguished  himself.  He  ran  with 
^reat  gameness,  and  only  lost  the  race  by  a 
toot  from  Mr.  Michell  of  Oxford.  This  gen- 
tleman ran  throughout  in  very  good  style, 
and  won,  as  we  thought,  with  something  in 
hand.  He  certainly  appeared  the  least  dis- 
tressed of  the  six,  and,  though  the  finish  was 
so  close,  we  feel  inclined  to  attribute  that  to 
an  error  of  judgment.  Had  the  distance 
been  a  hundred  yards  longer,  we  think  that 
Mr.  Michell  would  have  won  easily.  Mr. 
Kennedy,  of  whom  great  things  were  expect- 
ed, lay  too  far  out  of  his  ground  to  have  any 
chance  with  the  leaders,  and  this  ^^entleman 
appears  to  prefer  a  longer  course.  The  two 
miles  were  run  in  10  minutes,  which  is  re- 
markably good  time.  Last  year  Messrs. 
Long  a<;d  Laing  took  10  min.  20  sec.,  and 
in  1865  Mr.  R.  E.  Webster  took  10  min.  38 
sec.  to  accomplish  this  distance. 

On  the  following  Monday  the  Amateur 
Athletic  Club  held  their  Champion  Meet- 
ing, and  many  who  had  contested  on  Fri- 
day appeared  again  ;  in  fact,  nearly  all  the 
ureat  events  were  won  by  University  men. 
The  day  was  miserably  cold,  the  programme 
was  much  too  long,  and  there  was  no  at- 
tempt at  punctuality.  The  most  interest- 
ing contests  were  unadvisedly  crowded 
together  at  the  end  of  the  day,  and  the  pa- 
tience of  the  spectators  was  utterly  exhaust- 
ed before  the  Half-mile,  the  Mile,  and  the 
Four-mile  races  had  been  run  —  and  these 
were  just  what  they  had  come  to  see.  The 
managers  of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Club 
have  evidently  a  good  deal  to  learn.  Lon- 
don is  not  like  a  little  village  where  the 
rustics  have  nothing  to  do,  and  think  noth- 
ing of  a  day's  sport  on  the  green  unless  it 
begins  very  early  in  the  morning  and  fin- 
ishes very  late  at  night.  People  in  London 
have  engagements  and  occupations,  and  time 
is  so  precious  that  they  cannot  conveniently 
sit  for  six  hours  and  a  half  in  the  most  mis- 
erable of  stands  to  accommodate  amateur 
runners  and  jumpers  who  are  too  indolent 
to  be  ready  at  the  appointed  time.  Be- 
tween two  and  half-past  four  in  the  after- 
noon all  the  really  important  events  should 
be  brought  off.  The  idea  of  running  the 
great  race  of  the  day  at  a  quarter-past  six 
in  the  wilds  of  Walham,  five  miles  from 
one's  dinner,  is  quite  ludicrous.  The  anal- 
ogy of  horso-racinff  should  be  followed. 
On  great  days  at  Epsom,  Ascot,  or  New- 
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market,  the  best  race  is  always  fixed  to 
take  place  at  the  best  hour.  The  Two 
Thousand  is  not  run  at  dusk,  after  eleven 
plating  races ;  and  the  Four-mile  race  at 
Beaufort  House  might  take  precedence  of 
such  exhibitions  as  hammer-throwing  and 
pole  jumping.  We  must  also  observe  that 
the  I'olours  of  the  competitors,  as  printed 
on  the  card,  were  carefully  and  persistent- 
ly contradicted  by  the  colours  worn  by  the 
competitors  when  they  appeared  on  the 
course.  We  shall  not  review  the  results  of 
the  day's  proceedings  seriatim,  becauBC 
many  of  our  remarks  on  Friday's  sports 
will  apply  to  those  of  Monday.  Mr  Ridley 
of  Eton,  who  will  be  an  athletic  treasure 
to  whichever  University  may  hereafter  se- 
cure him,  won  the  Hundred  yards  and  the 
Quarter-mile  races.  He  b  not  only  possess- 
ed of  great  speed,  but  he  runs  with  great 
gamencss  and  unflinching  perseverance. 
The  Seven-mile  walking  race  occupied  58 
min.  18  sec.  Mr.  Chambers,  who  won  this 
contest  last  year,  did  not  appear  in  good 
condition,  but  he  struggled  well,  and  only 
lost  by  a  few  inches.  We  do  not  profess  to 
be  judges  of  what  is  fair  walking  and  what 
is  not ;  it  seemed  to  us  that  both  Mr.  Cham- 
bers and  the  gentleman  who,  according  to 
the  card,  was  qualified  for  taking  part  in 
this  meetin<5  by  having  resided  at  Liverpool, 
are  very  fair  runners,  and  singularly  sound 
in  wind  and  in  limb.  Mr.  Frere  had  no 
difficulty  in  winning  the  Half-mile  race  for 
Oxford,  and  Mr.  Long  was  again  unfortu- 
nate enough  in  the  One  mile  to  be  beaten 
just  by  a  few  inches.  His  steadiness  and 
gameiiess  in  running  are  unquestioned ; 
with  just  a  little  more  speed  at  the  finish 
he  would  often  be,  as  he  deserves  to  be,  a 
winner.  In  the  Four-mile  race  Mr.  Kenne- 
dy showed  his  n^al  power.  No  one  had  the 
least  chance  with  him,  and  he  was  as  fresh 
at  the  end  as  when  he  started.  In  these 
degenerate  days,  a  man  who  can  run  four 
miles  at  a  good  pace,  and  finish  as  if  he 
were  ready  to  begin  his  task  anew,  is  worth 
remembering. 

AVe  have  one  remark  to  make  in  conclu- 
sion. At  present  the  success  of  the  Ama- 
teur Athletic  Club  meetings  depends  al- 
most entirely  on  University  men.  But  in 
time  competitors  will  be  attracted  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  a  rigorous  scrutiny  will  be  made  into 
the  qualifications  of  all  strangers  who  as- 
pire to  take  part  in  these  meetings.  The 
mere  fact  of  a  man's  belonging  to  an  athlet- 
ic club  or  a  g}'mnasium  in  some  large  town 
is  quite  insufficient.  The  door  would  be 
opened  to  hundreds  of  persons  who  ought 


to  be  excluded,  and  the  character  of  these 
contests  would  be  irretrievably  degraded. 
The  meetings  of  the  Amateur  Athletic 
Club  should  be  open  to  gentlemen  solely. 
Professionals  can,  of  course,  be  excluded 
easily.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  find  oat  and  re- 
ject the  claims  of  those  who  are  neither 
professionals  nor  gentlemen. 


Japanese  Odes  translated  into  En- 
glish. By  F.  V.  Dickins,  M.  B.  (timith.  El- 
der, and  Co.)  —  This  is  a  cariosity  of  litera- 
ture, and  is  qaito  as  worthy  of  a  place  on  a 
drawing-room  table  as  a  Japanese  tray  or  work- 
box.  All  the  odes  are  short  —  most  of  them 
do  not  exceed  f>ix  lines  —  and  many  of  them, 
though  popular  among  the  natives,  are  to  us 
absolutely  pointless.  No  donbt  the  Japanese 
would  say  the  same  of  Dr.  Watts  or  Mr.  Tap- 
per, if  they  were  rendered  into  that  ancient 
dialect  from  which  these  have  been  translated. 
In  one  place,  too,  we  stumbled  on  a  gracefal 
turn  which  is  beyond  either  of  those  poets  :  — 


II 


And  still  my  love  for  thee  as  yet 
I  have  forgotten  to  forget. 


But  without  Mr.  Dickins's  valuable  notes  aad 
elucidations  the  collection  would  have  been  a 
mere  toy,  and  a  quaint  toy  rather  than  one  of 
iutrinsic  beauty.  —  Spectator. 

Tenntsonia.  Notes,  Bibliographical  and 
Critical,  on  Early  Poems  of  Alfred  and  C. 
Tennyson.  In  Memoriam.  Vaiioas  Readings, 
with  parallel  passages  in  Shakespeare's  Son- 
nets, &c.  (London:  Basil  Montagu  Picker- 
ing.) —  It  is  a  pity  that  the  anonymous  author 
of  this  little  study  of  the  various  forms  and 
changes  through  which  the  poems  of  Tennyson 
have  passed  did  not,  if  he  could  have  gained 
permission  at  least,  so  far  enlaige  his  plan  as 
to  print  completely  the  noYr  greatly  altered 
poems  of  the  earliest  editions  and  volumes  ride 
by  side  with  the  latest  forms  which  these  poems 
have  taken,  and  to  give  us  in  full  the  yoanffer 
poems  which  the  maturer  taste  of  the  poet  nas 
now  suppressed.  As  the  book  stands,  the 
complete  lists  of  old  editions  and  the  oocasional 
citations  of  a  few  lines  since  altered  in  a  poem 
here  and  there,  will  be  of  use  chiefly  to  thoee 
who  have  all  the  old  editions  in  their  posses- 
sion, —  that  is,  perhaps,  to  two  or  three  of  Mr. 
Tennyson's  thousands  of  readers.  Still  this 
little  book  is  curious  and  welcome  to  the  sta- 
dcnt  of  Mr  Tennyson.  It  has  been  prepared 
with  sedulous  accuracy,  and  all  its  facts,  tomj 
be  depended  on.  It  contains  a  complete  list  of 
the  portraits  (photographs  and  engravingi )  of 
Mr.  Tennyson,  which  will  be  nssfol  to  mtof 
readers. «-  Specttitor. 
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AH    ARCTIC    YISIOH. VSBSES. 


From  the  flto  VnatiMeo  BnOttiM, 
AS    ARCTIC    VI8IOX. 

Wheke  the  short-kgsed  Eflqaimaax 
Waddle  in  the  ice  and  snoir. 
And  the  pUjfol  polar  bear 
Nips  the  hooter  onaware  ; 
Where  br  day  thej  track  the  ermine 
And  bj  ni^t  another  Termin  — 
Segment  of  the  frigid  lone. 
Where  the  temperature  alone 
Warms  on  St.  Elian's  cone ; 
Polar  dock,  where  Natore  slips 
From  the  wajs  hericj  ships ; 
Land  of  fox  and  deer  and  sa.ble. 
Shore  end  of  onr  western  cable  — 
Let  the  news  that  fljing  goes 
Thrill  throogh  all  joor  .^rtic  floes 
And  rererberate  the  boast 
From  the  cliffs  of  Beechej's  coast, 
'Till  the  tidin;rs,  circling  roood 
ETcry  bay  of  Norton  Soood, 
Throw  the  Tocal  tide-ware  back 
To  the  isles  of  Kodiac. 
Let  the  stately  polar  bears. 
Waltz  aroond  the  pole  in  pairs. 
And  the  walros  in  nis  glee 
Bare  his  task  of  iTory ; 
While  the  bold  sea  ooicom 
Calmly  takes  an  extra  horn  ; 
All  ye  polar  skies,  repeal  yoor 
Very  rarest  of  parhelia ; 
Trip  it,  all  ye  Merry  Dancers, 
In  the  airiest  of  lancers ; 
Slide,  ye  solemn  glaciers,  slide. 
One  inch  forther  to  the  tide. 
Nor  in  wild  precipitation 
Upset  Tyndall's  calculation. 
Know  yoo  not  what  fate  awaits  yoo. 
Or  to  whom  the  fiitore  mates  yoo  ? 
All  ye  icebergs  make  salaam  — 
Too  belong  to  Uncle  Sam ! 

On  the  spot  where  Eogene  Soe 
Led  hfs  wretched  Wandering  Jew, 
Stands  a  form  whose  features  strike 
Ross  and  Esqnimanx  alike. 
He  it  is  whom  Skalds  of  old 
In  their  Ronic  rhvmes  foretold ; 
Lean  of  flank  an^  lank  of  jaw, 
See  the  real  Northern  Thor ! 
See  the  awfnl  Yankee  leering 
Jost  across  the  Straits  of  Behring. 
On  the  drifted  snow,  too  plain, 
Sinks  his  fresh  tobacco  stain 
Jost  beside  the  deep  inden- 
Tation  of  his  Nomocr  10. 

Leaning  on  his  icy  hammer 
Standi  the  hero  of  this  drama, 
And  above  the  wild  dock's  clamor. 
In  his  own  pecoliar  grammar. 
With  its  lingual  disgoises, 
Lo,  the  Arctic  prolofnie  rises  : 
«  Wa'U  I  reckon  'tain't  so  bad, 
Seein'  ez  'twas  all  they  had ; 


Tme  tbe  Springs  are  rather  late 

And  early  Falls  predominate ; 

Bat  the  ice  crop's  pretty  sore. 

And  the  air  is  kinder  pore ; 

Taint  so  Tery  mean  a  trade. 

When  the  land  is  all  sanrered. 

There's  a  right  smart  diance  for  for  duiae 

All  along  th:s  recent  parchaae. 

And  unless  the  stories  fiul, 

Erery  fish  from  cod  to  whale ; 

Rocks,  too  ;  mebbee  quartz ;  let's  see  — 

'Twonld  be  strange  if  there  should  be — 

Seems  Vre  heerd  snch  stories  told  : 

Eh !  —  why,  bless  os  — yes,  it's  gold ! 


>» 


While  tbe  Mows  are  fidling 
From  his  California  pick. 
Ton  may  recognise  the  Hior 
Of  the  rision  wat  I  saw  — 
Freed  from  legendary  glamour. 
See  the  real  magician's  hami 


F.  B.  H. 


VERSES: 


Con^KMed  on  the  Russian  Prorerb,  ' 

upon  the  breast,  and  the  woi^  is  over." 


I. 


Two  hands  upon  the  breast,  the  wock  is  orer 

The  warftre  o'er ; 
And  they  who  here  hart  toiled  and  striTen 
faith, 

Shall  fight  no  more. 


m 


II. 


Two  hands  upon  the  breast,  the  work  is  orer ; 

And  then  the  promised  rest, 
Which  yet  remaineth  for  the  Lord's  own  people 

Who  hare  His  name  confessed. 


III. 


Two  hands  upon  the  breast,  the  work  is  orer ; 

And  then  that  shore. 
Where  we  shall  meet  again  those  lored  ones 
whom 

God  took  before. 


IV. 


Two  hands  upon  the  breast,  the  work  is  OTer ; 

Soon  shall  we  stand 
Where  sin's  no  more,  and  tears  are  wiped  awmj 

By  God's  own  hand. 


V. 


Two  hands  npon  the  breast,  the  work  is  o^er ; 

So  let  our  bodies  lie  ! 
Lord,  may  our  sools  be  home  by  shining  angeb 
'       To  l^hee  on  high. 


VI. 

Or,  if  Thou  wilt  that  we  should  stay 
longer, 
Father,  for  Thy  dear  Son, 
Give  ns  Thj  Spirit  to  sav  meekly,  humbly 
Thy  will,  not  oars,  be  done! 

—  CArtdim 
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1.  Historical  and  Statistical  Information 
respecting  the  History,  Condition^  and 
Prospects  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  Collected  and  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  by  Henry  Rowk  Schoolcraft 
(Colcraft).  Illustrated  by  S.  East- 
man, Capt.  U.  S.  Navv.  6  vols.  4to. 
Philadelphia:  1851  —  1860. 

2.  Antiquities  of  the  State  of  New  York  : 
tcith  a  Supplement  on  the  Antiquities  of 
the  West  (reprinted  from  the  Smifhsonian 
Contributions  to  Kn owledge) .  By  E  PHR  A- 
iM  George  Squier.  8yo.  Buffalo: 
1851. 

3.  Views  of  Ancient  Monuments  in  Cen- 
tral Americay  Chiapas^  and  Yucatan, 
with  an  Introduction.  By  Frederick 
Catherwoop.    Fol.    London :  1844. 

4.  Seven  Years*  Residence  in  the  Great 
Deserts  of  North  America,  Illustrated. 
By  the  Abbd  Emanuel  Domenech. 
2  vols.   8vo.    London  :  I860. 

5.  Anahuac;  or  Mexico  and  the  Mexicans, 
Ancient  and  Modem.  With  a  Map  and 
Illustrations.  By  Edward  B.  Tylor. 
8to.     London :  1861. 

The  northern  continent  of  America  af- 
fords, though  it  might  seem  otherwise,  an 
extensive  field  for  archjcological  research 
and  an  excellent  test  of  the  true  value  of 
the  theories  which  have  been  propounded 
as  to  the  origin  of  civilization  and  of  art  in 
the  eastern  hemisphere.  Historically  as 
well  as  geographically,  the  area  is  almost 
unboun^led,  and  has  been  occupied,  in  all 
probability,  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  by 
clilFercnt  nations,  if  not  by  different  races 
of  mankind,  in  various  stages  of  social,  po- 
litical, and  intellectual  dev«lopment.  The 
anci(>nt  rcaiains,  many  of  which  are  in  a 
5in«:ularly  jierfcft  condition,  considerinjr  | 
tht*  lapst^  of  so  many  centuries,  are  calculat- 
ed to  impress  the  most  stoliil  beholder  with 
admiration  ami  aw»».  Unlike  the  relics  of 
antiouitv  in  the  Old  AVorM,  thcv  have  suf- 
fered  h*ss  from  the  vandalism  of  man  than 
from  i\\v  ravajT^'s  of  time.  The  advanrinff 
immigrant  ai»d  the  retreating?  Indian  — 
each  in  his  turn  —  have  contributed  to 
their  preservation  ;  the  one  from  economi- 
cal, the  other  from  super>titious  motives. 
Their  numlx-r  is  so  vast,  their  distribution 
no  unequal,  and  their  character  so  diverse 
as  to  render  any  attempt  at  a  clas.sification 
—  in  tin's  place  at  least  —  a  profitless  taNk. 
From  Gautemala  to  Upper  Canada,  and 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  racific  Ocean,  the 
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surface  is  strewn  with  stupendous  ruins  of 
pyramidal  temples  and  tumuli,  entrenched 
camps  and  fortifications,  walled  towns  and 
villages,  amphitheatres  and  pictorial  grot- 
tos, embankments  and  bridges,  towers  and 
obelisks,  well^  and  aqueducts,  high  roads 
and  causeways,  gardens  and  artificial  mead- 
ows ;  the  greater  part  of  which  were  de- 
signed, constructed,  and  maintained  by  nu- 
merous, intelligent,  and  skilful  races  of  men 
who  have  long  since  disappeared  from  the 
several  scenes  of  their  labour,  bequeathing  to 
posterity  no  written,  nor  even  a  solitary  tra- 
ditional memorial  of  themselves  or  of  their 
ancestors.  Some  portion  of  their  history, 
nevertheless,  may  be  dimly  discerned  by 
the  light  of  analogy.  But  before  speculat- 
ing on  their  probable  origin,  or  determining 
to  what  particular  branch  of  the  human 
family  they  belonged,  or  from  whom  they 
derived  elementary  instruction  in  the  arts 
and  convenienct^  of  life,  let  us  take  a 
glance  at  their  country,  as  it  presented  it- 
self to  the  astonished  gaze  of  the  Span- 
iards at  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

In  that  age,  the  continent  of  North 
America,  so  far  as  relates  to  its  territorial 
divisions,  its  political  circumstances,  and 
the  dispersion  of  its  multitudinous  families, 
differed  less  than  might  be  supposed  from 
its  present  condition.  Then,  as  now,  fixed 
communities  and  nomadic  tribes  divided 
the  soil  between  them.  In  their  respective 
modes  of  existence,  the  best  of  the  inhabi- 
tants exhibited  but  an  imperfect  civiliza- 
tion, and  the  worst  of  them  but  a  qualified 
barbarism ;  the  first  were  emerging  from, 
and  the  second  were  sinking  into,  a  state 
of  social  decrepitude  and  moral  ruin.  Nor 
is  this  the  only  instance  of  the  verification 
in  the  New  World  of  the  maxim  in  the 
Old,  that  history  reproduces  itself.  As  in 
the  nineteenth  so  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
one  great  national  confederation  eclipsed 
all  the  surrounding  principalities  or  king- 
doms. The  ancient  Mexican  League,  in- 
cluding the  several  sovereigntiea  of  Anahu- 
ac, Tezcuco,  and  Tlacopan,  occupied  that 
pre-eminent  position,  and  exercised  that 
paramount  influence,  north  of  the  Tropic 
of  Cancer,  which  has  since  become  the  m- 
disputable  inheritance  of  the  United  States. 
Less  intelligent  and  humane  than  the  Acol- 
huans  and  Nahoatlacas,  the  founders 
ri'spectively  of  Tezcuco  and  Tlacopan,  but 
more  warlike  and  ambitioui  than  either,  the 
Aztecas  of  Mexico  assumed  the  lead  in  all 
military  and  aggressive  enterprises,  and 
were  gradually  extending  their  dominion, 
which  already  reached  fi>om  the  14th  to  the 
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Slst  degree  of  nortb  latitude,  and  from  the  '  searcelr  inferior  terraced  boildicgs,  with 
Atlantic  to  tlie  Pacific  Ocean,  when  ther  *  pillared  facades  fantasticaHj  earred,  which 
were  startled  bj  the  sodden  appjarition  of  ^  were  exclasivelr  set  apart  for  the  Mezicaa 
the  Spaniards.  The  storj  of  tneir  tragical '  priesthood ;  and  gigantic  lithie  moniiments 
conquest,  as  has  been  remarked,  reads  more  bearing  the  mvstieal  emblems  of  &ibean» 
like  a  fiction  of  romance  than  a  chapter  in  j  Phallic,  and  Ophite  worship,  met  the  gase 
the  annals  of  mankind.  Bot  witn  that :  of  the  Spanisn  soldier  whitheisoeTer  he 
story,  excepting  so  far  as  concerns  the  prog-  '  turned  himself. 

resB  which  the  nnibrtonate  Aztecas  had  But  architectare  was  not  the  onlj  art 
made  in  civilization  and  the  arts,  we  have  '  practised  by  the  ancient  Mexican.  lie  was 
little  to  do  in  this  place.  Their  conquer- :  equally  skilled  in  metallorgy.  Crohi  silTer, 
018  in  penetrating  Central  America,  and  copper,  lead,  and  tin  were  the  five  metals 
reaching  the  elevated  regions  of  Anahnac,  that  his  coontry  produced,  or  that  were 
were  not  less  astomshed  hf  the  multitude  '  known  to  him :  and  in  manipulating  these 
of  stately  and  populous  cities  than  by  the  ,  he  was  confessedly  not  infenor  to  the  ex- 
wealth  and  masiificence  of  the  tropical '  pertest  craAsman  in  Europe.  EGs  tools  for 
landscape.  Both  were  a  surprise  and  snr- :  newing  the  toughest  timber,  as  well  as  for 
passingly  beautiful  to  the  hardy  invaden.  \  dressing  the  hardest  rock,  were  made  oT 
*  When  I  beheld  the  delicious  scenery '  copper  alloyed  with  a  small  proportion  of 
around  me,*  exclaims  that  honest  old  sol-  -  tin.  He  found  in  that  composite  metal  an 
dier,  Bemal  Diaz,  *■  I  thoneht  we  had  been  !  eflicient  sabstitute  for  iron  and  ste^  EEs 
transported  by  magic  to  the  terrestrial  par- !  seolptored  images,  cut  out  of  solid  blocks  of 
adise.  .  .  -  Some  of  our  men,  who  had  vis- ;  basalt,  are  marvellous  specimens  of  manual 
ited  both  Rome  and  Constantinople,  de-  skill.  Swords,  knives,  and  other  imple- 
dared  that  thev  had  not  seen  anything  j  ments,  requiring  the  keenest  edge,  were 
comparable  in  those  cities  for  convenient '  made  of  obsidian,  a  most  difficult  and  in- 
and  reg^olar  distribution,  or  for  numbers  of,  tractable  material  of  volcanic  origin,  wluch 
people.*  Works  of  public  utihty,  some  he  split  into  the  desired  form  with  amamng 
built  df  brick  and  some  of  stone,  were  visi-  *  dexterity.  Lon<;  after  the  subjugatioD  of 
ble  in  every  direction,  many  of  which  in  |  his  country  by  the  Spaniards,  be  set  little 
magnitude  as  well  as  in  grandeur  rivalled  !  store  by  that  metal  the  possession  of  wldch 
the  most  celebrated  structures  of  antiquity  ■^  so  many  of  our  modem  arehsologiats  per- 
in  the  Old  Worid.  The  terraced-pyramid  i  sist  in  mating  the  sole  criterion  of  a  cit3- 
of  Cholula.  in  the  sacred  province  of  Pue- ';  ised  condition.  EHs  skill  and  industry  as  m 
bla,  which  was  crowned  with  an  elaborately  |  mechanic  may  be  judged  from  a  remaiUble 
decorated  teocalli,  or  '  house  of  God,*  ancl  I  passage  in  Mr.  Tylor^  *■  Anahoac ' :  — 
which  was  built,  it  has  been  supposed,  upon  | 
the  model  of  the  Temple  of  Beius,  described  '     'In  the  ploaglicd  fields,  in  the  neigfaboarw 


«jethan  ITTfeet,  or  a  third  only  of  iJ^   ^^n^pori;^^^^^ 
of  Cheqps-    The  interior  walls  of  the  teo-    ^^^ ,  ,^rrows  and  elav  fi^-ores  that  wet*  good 
calli  were  adorned  with  curiously  wroujjht    enoi^h  for  a  maseomV    (P.  147.) 
plates  of  sQver  and  cold,  profusely  studded 

with  gems.  A  much  greater  expenditure  ;  The  Aztecas  were  likewise  indefatigable 
of  weiuth  and  ingenuity  was  bestowed  opon  ;  tillers  of  the  ground :  and  the  Ea«9t  —  and 
the  dirine  of  the  tutelary  god,  whose  statiie,  throujib  Uie  East  the  wholi»  world  —  is  in- 
larger  than  life,  was  graved  in  the  nx»t '  debt«xl  to  them  for  tbesncceuful  cultivation 
durable  stone,  and  painted  in  the  nM»t  gor- '  of  the  maize  aiyl  cotton  |>lauts.  Their 
geous  colours.  There  was  not  a  city  or  famous  floating  parterr**,  on  the  jjreat  lake 
popaloiM  village  within  the  confines  of  the  of  Tezcuca  bore  witness  to  their  singular 
Anahuacan  territory,  or  in  the  prorinces  to '  taste  and  insenuity  a^  tlorieulturists  aad 
the  south  of  it,  which  could  not  boast  of  a  <  ganleners.  Like  the  Kg^-ptians,  they  had 
temple  more  or  less  conspicuous  for  its  mac^  !  contrived  a  pictorial  method  of  reconfin^ 
nitude  and  sumptuous  embellishment-^  fn ;  events,  and  so  of  porpetuatii^  amongst 
fact,  storied  palao^  of  princes  and  nobles,  |  themselves,  if  not  tor  the  advantage  of  alien 
each  elevated  on  a  series  of  artificial  plat-  -  posterities,  the  elnef  particulars  o£  their  his- 
forms,  with  magnificent  flights  of  steps  tory.  It  cannot  be  said  with  certainty,  bat 
reaching  to  the  summit;  long  ranges  ofithJfact  is  far  fi^xn  improbable^  thait  they 
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had  inrented  a  pltonographical  as  well  as  a 
hierogljphical  cbaracter.  Thej  had  even 
made  some  adraQcement  in  the  physical 
sciences,  especially  in  astronomy ;  and  had 
a  solar  year  with  intercalations  more  accu- 
rately calculated  than  that  of  the  Greeks 
and'  Romans.  But  neither  the  greatest 
progress  in  the  mechanical  arts  and  physi- 
cal sciences,  nor  the  possession  of  the  most 
ingenious  and  equitalble  code  of  laws,  and 
its  due  administration,  will  compensate  for 
the  absence  of  a  humanisingof  not  spiritual- 
ising, system  of  religion.  The  bloody  ritu- 
al of  the  Aztecan  priesthood  constitutes  by 
far  the  foulest  pase  in  the  humiliating  re- 
gister of  superstition  and  fanaticism.  ,The 
rites  of  Moloch  and  Astaroth  appear  merci- 
ful when  contrasted  with  those  of  Mexitli 
and  Teoyaomiqni,  whose  abominable  altars, 
from  sunrise  to  sunset,  reeked  with  the 
fumes  of  human  gore.  The  victims  were 
usually  captives  taken  on  the  battle-field. 
The  effects  of*  national  depravity,  unhappi- 
ly, are  not  to  be  restricted  to  the  limits  of 
the  country  within  which  it  originates ;  on 
the  contrary,  like  circles  made  Dy  the  fall- 
ing of  a  stone  on  a  pool  of  water,  they  con- 
tinue to  expand  with  irresistible  momentum 
until  the  area  —  be  it  small  or  be  it  large, 
an  island  or  a  continent  —  is  completely 
overspread.  Thus,  to  this  day,  the  baneful 
effects  of  former  cruelty  in  Mexico  are  still 
widely  felt  on  the  northern  continent  of 
America.  The  untutored  descendants  of 
those  people  whom  the  Aztecas  so  relent- 
lessly pursued  —  we  allude  to  the  unsettled 
and  degenerate  Indians  wandering  over  the 
vast  deserts  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi  — 
still  retaliate  upon  their  neighbours  the 
shocking  barbarities  which  their  ancestors 
endured ;  and  were  any  additional  evidence 
required  in  support  of  the  true  origin  of  the 
lingering  practice,  it  is  conveyed  in  the  fact 
that  they  likewise  excuse  themselves  with 
the  plea  of  a  duty  no  less  sacred  than 
urgent.  The  Old  World  adage,  *  we  live 
more  by  example  than  by  reason,'  expresses 
in  brief  the  moral  status  of  every  savage 
community. 

The  national  records  of  the  Ajstecas,  con- 
firmed in  a  great  measure  by  the  observa- 
tions of  their  conquerors,  establish  several 
most  interesting  and  important  facts  in  the 
natural  history  of  civiii:tation.  When  first 
confronted  by  the  Spaniards  they  had  been 
seated  in  Mexico  rather  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  twelfth  century  of  our  era,  they  had 
migrated  from  a  spot  traditionally  known 
as  Atzlan,  or  *  the  country  of  water ; '  most 
likely  the  territory  inclooed  within  the  an- 


gle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Bio  Col- 
orado and  the  !^o  Gila,  at  the  head  of  the 
Gulf  of  California.    They  did  not  reach 
the  tableland  of  Anahuac,  however,  until 
the  year  1324.    No  date  in  their  histonr 
has  been  better  established  than  this.    We 
have  an  indubitable  instance,  therefore,  of 
a  nomadic  horde  suddenly  suppressing  the 
instincts  of  their  nature,  relinquishing  the 
habits  of  savage  life,  becoming  a  perma- 
nently settled  people,  developing  a  capacity 
for  political  organisation,  raising  stupen- 
dous piles  of  brick  and  stone,  constructing 
and  embellishing  innumerable  cities,  culti- 
vating the  arts  and  sciences,  and  making 
such  advancement  in  astronomy  more  par- 
ticularlv,  as  not  only  to  rival  but  to  surpass 
that  which  was  made  by  the  most  enlight- 
ened nations  of  antiquity  in  Asia  and  Eu- 
rope.    And  all  these  astonishing  results  are 
crowded  within  the  comparatively  limited 
space  of  a  century  and  a  half !    We  are 
left  in  no  doubt,  moreover,  whence  this 
extraordinary  people,  and  the  tribes  associ- 
ated with  them,  derived    much  of  their 
civilization,  and  a  knowledge  at  least  of 
architecture  —  facts    which    are    quite    as 
remarkable  as  those  just  mentioned.     The 
Mexican  empire  was  built  upon  the  ruins  of 
that  of  the  Toltecas,  who,  in  the  eleventh 
century,  had  been    overwhelmed    by  the 
successive  calamities  of  war,  famine,  and 
pestilence.    Like  the  Aztecas,  the  Toltecas 
had  travelled    originally  from  the  north- 
western  parts  of  the  continent;  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  local  historians  contempora- 
ry with  the  first  Spanish  adventurers,  had 
occupied  the  vale  of  Anahuac  from  the 
seventh  century  of  our  era.    They  are  said 
to  have  been  established  in  New  Mexico 
from  300  B.C.,  which,  we  may  observe  by 
the  way,  is  the  earliest  assumed  date  in  the 
annals  of  the  aboriginal  Americans.    The 
origin  of  the  Toltecas  is  shrouded  in  mytho- 
logical fable.    It  was  traditionally  held  that 
their  ancestors  had  migrated    from    *  the 
distant    east,  beyond    immense    seas    and 
lands.'    They  had  wrested  the  territory  of 
Anahuac  from  a  powerful  nation  called  the 
Ulmecas,  or  Olmecaa,  who,  in  their  turn, 
had  displaced  the  Quinimes,  a  fabulous  race 
of  giants.    The  light  of  documentary  histo- 
rv  iust  reflects  the  declining;  vears  of  the 
Toltecan  dominion,  and  discloees  to  our 
view  the  pre-eminent  position,  which  they 
held  in  the  eyes  of  their  contemporaries, 
and  the  favourable  influence  that  they  exer- 
cised over  them.     Of  all  the  ancient  Amer- 
ican nations  of  whom  tradition  or  history 
has  preserved  any  notice,  these  people  were 
by  far  the  most  civilised  ana  ingenious. 
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Humboldt  has  designated  them  the  Pelasgi '  the  States  of  the  Union  bordering  on  the 
of  the  west^m  hemisphere,  and  Prescott  Gulf  of  Mexica  In  thocse  States,  more  e»- 
states  that  their  tribal  appellation  is  svn-  peciallr.  he  who  run''  mav  rea^i  one  of  the 
oavmoos  with  architect.     The  snrriTors  of  earliest  chapt«:«  in  the  historvof  his  sneciea 


their  race,  when  driven  from  their  old  hab-  aOer  the  Dispersion  :  or  find,  if  he  wui,  the 

itations.  retreated  towards  the.  Isthmus  of  rerv  coonierpart  of — 

Panama,  and  scattered  themselves  about 

Yucatan,  Guatemala,  and  Xieara;!ua,  where  '  The  fallen  towers 

their  presence  may  be  traced  to  this  day  in  Of  BaTivIoa,  the  eternal  ptiMmii*. 

the  language  of  the  people  and  in  the  num-  Memphis  an>l  ThtrNis.  and  wbatso'cr  of  strange 

berless  niin>  of  once  beautiful  structure  Sculpnu^d  on  al^l  aner  oV?lisk. 

Spanish  intderance  in  the  New  World,   f!^  J?"?! -'"'"**'• ''''1^°^^^^^-??'°''' 
at  the  period  of  the  conquest,  which  \n^    Dark&bK>p«  on  her  desert  hiHs 

volved  the  loss  of  so  many  precious  memo- 
rials of  a  primitive  people,  and   Spanish    For  the  western  hemisphere  can  boast   of 
jealousy  in  subsequent  times,  which  denied    an  E^vp:  as  well  as  the  eastern, 
the  foreigner  access  to.  and  almost  a  glimpse       Thif    aboriginal    monuments    of   North 
of^  the  vanquished  territories,  will  abundant-    America,  including  those  of  Mejdco  and  of 
ly  account  for  the  ignorance  of  Europeans    the  provinces  to  the  s^uth  of  it,  are  clearly 
in  general,  and  of  suL'h  authors  as  Robert-   referable    to  three   distinct  and.  possibly, 
son  in  particular,  as  to  the  real  condition  of   very  widely-separated  epochs  in  the  pre-Co- 
America  in  the  pre-Columbian  ages.     For   lumbian  history  of  the  contiLcat.     For  coa- 
his    well-known    histon-,    that    admirable    veniencv*s  sake  we  shall   desi.^ate   these 
writer    was  exclusively    dependent    u[ion   epochs  respectively  the  Earliest,  the  luter- 
Spanish  authorities ;  whose  national,  to  say    mediate,  and  the  Recent ;  and  agreeably 
nothing  of  their  ecclesiastical    prejudices    with  what  has  gone  before,  we  sliaU  invert 
(nine-tenths    of   them    were   churchmen),    the  order  of  this  se^^uence.     By   this  ar- 
would  necessarily  make  them  reluctant  if  rangement  we  shall  boi>e  to  cstiUbh   the 
not  treacherous  guides.  Hence  he  was  led  to   general  fact  of  mankind  in  the  New  World 
believe  that,  excepting  within  the  limits  of  —  whatever  may  have  been  their  destiny 
the  two  great  monarchies  of    Mexico  and    in   the   Old  —  never  having    extinguished 
Peru,  the  whole  continent  of  America  had    that  spark  of  divinity  which  was  originally 
been,  from  the  earliest  epoch,  the  abode  of  kin<l!ed  within  them :  or.  in  other    words, 
uncivilised  men.    ^  There  is  not '  (says  he*)    whollv  lost  that  civilisation  which  they  had 
*•  in  all  the  extent  of  the  vast  empire  a  sin-   inherited  from  their  prckgenitors,  the  first 
gle  monument,  or  vestige  of  any  building,   wanderers  from  the  northern  regions  of  In- 
more   ancient    than    the    conquest ; '    and   dia,  that  *  real  primordial  land  '  (as  Schle* 
again  :       '  The    inhabitants    of   the  New   gel  emphatically  calls  it),  where  everything 
World  were  in  a  state  of  society  so  extreme-   combines  to  {toint  out  a  cooimon  ori^n  of 
ly  rude  as  to  be  unacquaintea  with   those    our  faith,  our  knowledge,  and  our  histor\'. 
arts  which  are  the  first  e^savs  of  human  in-    Bv  *  civilisation  '  we  siuiplv  mean,  in  this 
genuity  in   its   advance   towards  improve-    place,   the    converse  of  barlxirism.     There 
ment.'     Wlien  the  historian  thus  ex[)ressed    liave  been  throughout  all  iim>.-  divers  phases 
himself  he  was  totally  ignorant  not  only  of  of*  civilisation.  a>  well  its  diver?  }x»puiations 
the  existence  of  those  remarkable  e<lifices  in    in  the   world  —  an  agrestic  as  well  as  an 
Central  America  which  have  been  recently    urban     civilization:      ani     the     progress 
exhumed  from  the  depths  of  tropical  vegeta-  ■  achieved,  in  either  ca>e,  has  depended  as 
tion  —  all  incontestably  proving  that  the    much  up^n  local  resource  as  upjn  the  idio- 
builders  of  them,  insead  of  bsiing,  as  he  too    svncrasy  of  the  people.     To  what  degree  of 
hastily  conluded,  a  savage  and  uncultivated   civilisatio:)  the  North  American  nations  in 
people,  had  made,  on    the    contrary,  very    pre-historical  times  had  attained,  can  only 
considerable  progress  in  civilisation  and  in    Ix*  judgcvl  analogically,   or   by   comparing 
the  higher  branches  of  art  —  but    also  of  their  structural  monuments  an  i  relics  of  art 
those    much     more     ancient     monuments,    with  thoc-e  of  tho  m^^t  cultivated  pei»ple  of 
which,  according  to  local  report,  *  may  be    antiquity  in  the  OM  World.     In  the   new 
counted  by  thousands  and  by  tens  of  thou-   edition  of  Mr.  Fergu.-son's  History  of  Archi- 
sands.'  and  which  are  to  be  found,  for  tlic .  tocture,  which  is  a  monument  of  erudition, 
most  part,  on  the  alluvions  of  the  Mississin-    taste,  and  ingenious  reasoning,  the  author 
pi  and  ^lissouri,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  in    has  devoted  a  chapter  to  the  architectural 

remains  of  the  early  American  peoples,  and 
*  fiUt.  of  Amer.  b.  ir.  »  has  shown  that  whatever  cau  now  be  known 
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of  those  extinct  and  unrecorded  races  moBt 
be  derived  from  a  searching  comparison  of 
the  structures  they  left  behind  them.  There, 
and  there  alone,  are  still  to  be  found  the 
vestiges  of  their  passage  on  the  earth ;  and 
it  is  irom  these  mute  witnesses  that  we  have 
chiefly  extracted  the  evidence  we  are  about 
to  lay  before  our  readers. 

At  the  period  of  the  conquest  by  Cortez, 
the  rdley  of  Anahuac,  although  recognized 
as  the  chief  seat  of  political  authority  on  the 
northern  continent  of  America,  was  not  the 
centre  of  civilisation.  The  people  of  the 
southern  provinces,  from  Yucatan  and  Pan- 
ama, were  much  more  refined  and  fhgenious 
than  their  unscrupulous  suzerains,  the  Az- 
tecas,  with  whom  the  keen-sighted  Spanish 
conqueror,  when  he  was  ennobled  by  his 
sovereign,  and  permitted  to  select  a  terri- 
tory  for  himself,  cast  in  his  lot.  Their  mag- 
nificent architectural  remains  have  been 
made  known  to  Europe  by  the  able  pens  of 
Messrs.  Stephens  and  Norman  and  the  pen- 
cils of  Messrs.  de  Waldeck  and  Catherwood. 
The  first  and  last-named  gentlemen,  in  their 
irregular  wanderings  together  about  Central 
America,  discovered  no  less  than  fifly-four 
ancient  cities,  and  incidentally  heard  of 
many  others,  situated  in  deserts  and  forests, 
which  they  were  unable  to  explore.  The 
most  interesting  monuments  of  this  extinct 
civilisation  were  found  at  Uxmal  or  Itzlan, 
Palenqud,  Oconingo,  Oajaca,  Santa  Cruz 
del  Quich<5,  and  Copan.  The  wildest  opin- 
ions have  been  expressed  as  to  the  supposed 
antiquity  of  these  remains,  the  principal  of 
which  consist  of  temples,  palaces,  and  other 
imposing  structures,  usually  elevated  upon 
pyramidal  mound.^,  or  upon  vast  terraces  of 
stone  or  of  sun-dried  bnck,  now  all  in  va- 
rious stages  of  deca  V.  Af .  de  Waldeck  sup- 
poses the  ruins  of  ralenquc,  in  Chiapas,  to 
be  not  less  than  3,000  years  old ;  and  some 
antiquaries  have  even  relegated  them  to  an 
antediluvian  epoch  1  Other  travellers  who 
have  also  visited  them  lend  no  countenance 
whatever  to  such  extravarrant  conclusions 
as  theiie.  As  Mr.  Fergtisson  long  ago  ob- 
served, in  a  climate  ho  fatal  as  that  of  Cen- 
tral America  to  the  durability  of  any  class 
of  buildin«rs,  it  is  obvious  that  those  still  in 
existenci!  cannot  l>elon<;  to  a  very  remote 
era.  The  presence  of  timber  in  most  of 
them  is  conclusive  on  this  point.* 

Tlie  poriotl  within  which  we  are  disposed 
to  limit  the  building  of  the  Central  Ameri- 
can edificc.*s  ranges  from  the  first  to  the 
seventh  century  of  our  era.     The  interior 

•  Vide  Stephonii  And  Catberwood's  Incidents  of 
Trtivel,  p.  522:  edit.  18M. 


arrangement  and  decorations  of  some  of 
the  temples  appear  to  indicate  an  Asiatic 
source,  and  afford,  therefore,  a  clue  to  aa 
approximate  date  of  their  erection.  In  the 
order  of  time,  the  ruins  of  Copan,  in  the 
province  of  Honduras,  abounding  with  mon- 
olithic statues  of  Indian  deities,  are  proba- 
bly amongst  the  oldest  of  the  series ;  those 
of  Santa  Cruz  del  Quichd,  in  Guatemala^ 
which  are  in  the  most  dilapidated  condition 
of  any,  rank  next  to  them;  then  follow 
those  of  Uxmal,  in  Yucatan,  where  neither 
an  idol  nor  carved  tablet  is  to  be  seen ; 
whilst  those  of  Mitlan  in  Oajaca,  andof  Pa- 
lenqud  in  Chiapas,  the  former  conspicuous 
for  their  Cyclopean  masonry,  and  the  latter 
for  their  elaborate  ornamentation,  are 
amongst  the  most  modern  of  the  series. 
Want  of  space  precludes  our  entering  upon 
any  particular  aescription  of  these  and  sim- 
ilar interesting  vestiges  of  antiquity  which 
are  so  lavishly  scattered  over  the  entire  sur- 
faces of  Yucatan  and  Central  America. 
We  can  do  little  more  in  this  place  than 
refer  our  readers  to  the  admirable  delinea- 
tions of  the  most  perfect  of  them  by  Mr. 
Catherwood,  which  that  gentleman  pub- 
lished in  this  country  a  few  years  as^  ;  and 
to  the  sumptuous  work  of  M.  d«  Waldeck, 
which  is  still  in  progress.  The  several 
structures  differ,  of  course,  in  various  minor 
details,  but  the  striking  affinities  observable 
in  all  of  them  betoken  a  common  origin. 
*  It  is  curious,'  says  Mr.  Fer;iu88on,  although 
he  is  no  implicit  believer  in  the  transmission 
of  races,  *  that  as  we  advance  eastward  from 
the  Valley  of  the  Euphrata**,  at  every  step 
we  meet  with  forms  of  art  more  and  more 
like  thoj^e  of  Central  America.*  Von 
Humboldt  was  the  first,  we  believe,  to  re- 
mark the  curious  points  of  resemblance  be- 
tween many  of  the  architectural  remains  in 
the  New  World  and  the  most  ancient  of 
those  in  the  Old ;  but  he  was  much  too 
cautious  a  savant  to  commit  himsi'lf  to  any 
positive  theory  in  the  matter  in  the  absence 
of  better  illustrations  than  Mexico  alone 
afforded  him.  Had  he  been  permitted, 
however,  to  penetrate  the  interior  of  Cen- 
tral America,  and  to  gaze  upon 

* the  ruin'd  temples  there; 

Stupendous  columns;  and  wild  imaj;es 

Of   more  than  man ;    where  marhlo  demons 

watch 
The  Zodiac'H  brazen  mystery,  and  dead  men 
Hang  their  mute  thoughts  on  the  mate  walls 

around/ 

his  shrewd  suspicions  regarding  their  true 
origin  would  have  been  abundantly  verified 

•  Uist.  of  Architecture,  vol.  li:  p.  761.. 
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—  in  a  word,  the  ooaclnsioii  would  have 
been  forced  upon  him  that  many  of  the 
teocallis  or  sacred  edifices,  with  all  their 
fantastical  appendages,  were  identical  with 
the  B'hadist  temples  in  the  southern  parts 
of  India,  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  And  this  fact,  as  before  inti- 
mated, elves  us  a  clue  to  the  age  in  which 
one  at  kast  of  the  most  modern  of  them 
was  built.  The  great  temple  of  Palenqu^ 
so  closely  corresponds,  in  its  principal  de- 
tails, with  that  of  B<Sro-B<5do  m  the  prov- 
ince of  Eedii,  in  the  island  of  Java,  as  to 
place  beyotid  all  reaspnaUe  debate  the 
ooounon  purpose  and  origin  of  both.  Both 
are  elevated  on  a  series  of  graduated  platr 
forms  or  terraces,  and  are  reached  by  suc- 
cessive flights  of  steps  facing  the  cardinal 
points ;  the  chambers  in  both  are  dispropor- 
tionately small,  with  no  apertures,  except- 
ing the  doorways,  for  the  admission  of  air 
and  light ;  their,  curved  ceilings,  formed  of 
stones  overlapping  each  other  triangular- 
wise,  and  constituting  what  is  known  as  the 
Cyclopean  arch,  are  precisely  alike ;  the 
walls  of  both  are  adorned  with  mytho- 
hierogljrphical  tablets,  in  which  the  head  of 
the  Asiatic  elephant  is  conspicuous,  *  the 
meaning  of  which  has  yet  to  be  deciphered  ; 
and  lastly,  in  the  sanctuaries  of  both  Bliuda 
is  represented  in  colossal  dignity,  seated 
cross-legged  upon  a  couch  or  throne  sus- 
tained by  crouching  leopards,  and  benignly 
receiving  an  offering  of  fruit  and  flowers 
from  a  priestess  who  is  kneeling  before  him. 
Mr.  Squier,  one  of  the  most  aistinguished 
archseologists  in  the  States,  whilst  admit- 
ting that  coincidences  of  this  kind,  *  extend- 
ing to  the  ornaments  of  the  Indian  and 
Central  American  temples,  monstrous  heads, 
and  symbolical  figures,  might  be  greatly 
multiplied,'  yet  doubts  whether  the  religion 
to  which  they  belonged  can  be  properly  re- 
garded as  derivative.  In  onr  judgment, 
the  several  features  above  described  are 
much  too  close  and  exact  to  be  accidental ; 
they  denote  the  successful  establishment  of 
B'hudistic  w(»rship  in  both  countries,  and 
probably  about  the  same  time.  A  compari- 
son of  certain  dates  and  concurrent  events 
will  considerably  strengthen  this  supposi- 
tion, if  not  confirm  it.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  milder  religion  of  B'huda  was  introduced 
into  Java  at  a  comparatively  recent  period, 
namely  about  a.d.  450 ;  and,  according  to  the 
local  tradition,  the  famous  temple  of  Bdro-B<5- 


•  Vide  M.  de  Waldeek't  *  Honumenti  Anelem  du 
Mezique  et  dn  Yacatfta/  plate  38.  Tke  «jmbol 
of  the  elephant's,  head  likewise  oocars  as  an  orna- 
ment upon  the  helmet  or  cap  of  a  warrior  or  priest 
in  plate  13; 


do  was  built  in  the  sixth  centnry  of  the  Javan 
era,  which  is  seventy-five  years  in  arrear  of 
our  own.  Now  the  last-mentioned  date 
synchronises  with  two  most  important  events 
in  the  histories  respectively  of  the  eastern 
and  western  continents.  It  was  thcoi  that 
the  first  of  the  long  series  of  religious  wars 
between  the  Bramnins  and  B'hudists  oo- 
curred,  and  which  ultimately  resulted  in 
the  defeat  of  the  latter,  and  their  expulsion 
from  the  soil  of  Hindustan ;  and  it  was  then 
likewise  that  various  tribes,  bigoted  follow- 
ers of  Teoyaomiqui,  of  whom  the  implacable 
and  sanguinary  Kali  of  the  SQndns  was  the 
prototypei;  were  successively  impelled  fiir- 
ward  from  the  north-western  deserts  of 
North  America,  and  eventually  established 
themselves  and  their  merciless  creed  in  the 
valley  of  Anahuac.    If,  as  the  Abb^  Clavi- 

§ero  calculates,  the  Toltecas  did  not  aban- 
on  the  last-mentioned  territory  and  pass 
into  the  provinces  to  the  south  of  it,  later 
than  A.D.  1051,  the  age  of  the  great  temple 
of  Palenqu^,  at  the  period  of  the  Spanish 
conquest,  would  barely  exceed  500  ^ears  ; 
and  the  actual  state  of  the  ruins  at  this  time 
will  warrant  no  higher  antiquity. 

The  Aztecas  were  an  industrious  but  noi 
an  inventive  people.  As  before  remarked, 
they  derived  tneir  knowledge  of  the  mechan- 
ical-arts from  the  former  occupants  cNf  Mex- 
ico, whose  models  they  commonly  adopted. 
In  the  matter  of  architecture  the^  seem 
never  to  have  departed  fix>m  the  pnmitive 
types  set  before  them  ;  a  cufcnnwtance 
which  enables  the  archsdolo^ist  to  define^  at 
least  with  presumable  exactitude,  theb  geo- 
ffraplucal  limits.  The  route  which  tliev  fill* 
lowed,  firom  the  west  to  the  east,  has  been 
satisihctorily  determined,  as  well  as  the 
several  spots  where  they  temponMrily  en- 
camped. It  is  at  the  confluence  of  the  Bio 
Colorado  and  the  Bio  Gila  that  they  ap- 
pear for  the  first  time  in  American  history. 
Not  until  they  had  reached,  the  taUe-lands 
of  Mexico  did  they  finally  abandon  their 
nomadic  habits,  and  become  a  civilised  na- 
tion. This  sudden  and  almost  instantaneous 
revolution  in  their  character  and  pnrsnits 
was  owing,  in  all  likelihood,  to  the  attrac- 
tive scenes  of  organised  labour  and  domestic 
content  that  everywhere  greeted  them  when 
passing,  by  invitation  or  otherwise,  into  the 
territory  since  known  as  New  Mezioo. 
That  province  was  not  then  as  now  nearly 
depopulated  and  a  sandy  waste.  At  the 
period  of  the  Spanish  conquest  and  for  many 
centuries  before  it,  the  country  was  densely 
peopled,  and  studded  with  fortified  cities, 
stone-built  villages,  and  isolated  dweUiagSt 
surrounded  by  fnudful  orchards  and  cnjitivarr 
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nected  by  n 


the  reinlt  of  satXerraneui  ixnnbiution, 
courerted  very  much  of  what  wm  once  a 
blooming  garden  into  tui  arid  irildernesa. 
Since  il8  glory  has  departed  bnt  feir  travel- 
Ian  liare  ventured  into  the  provinoe  in  qiies-  < 
tion,  and  fewer  still,  m  far  a*  we  are  aware,  I 
hkre  intereaUd  themselves  in  the  singular  ' 
remains  of  ontiqaity  that  are  scattered  alon;; 
in  ita  now  almof  t  deaerted  vaUeya  —  remains 
that  moumtully  attest  the  former  existence  of 
a  niuiMronBatid  agricultural  p«ople  but  little 
inferifff,  probably,  to  any  civilised  race  of 
which  Ajnerican  history  or  tradition  has 
petarvad  a  record.  Those  remains,  which 
nave  baen  referred,  but  without  the  smallest 
show  of  reason,  to  the  skill  of  the  Aztecas, 
belons  to  our  Intermediate  epoch.  They 
exhibit  no  evidence  of  the  medianical 
ability  which  is  so  manifeet  in  the  construe-  . 
tion  of  the  temples  and  palaces  and  other 
works  of  Mexico.  The  'paeblos,'  or  cities: 
of  the  Indians,  constitute  a  dtslinct  type  of 
architecture  in  the  New  World.  The  most 
celebrated  of  them  are  the  Cassa  Grande!, 
the  use  and  age  of  which  somuch  perplexed 
Von  Unmboldt.  It  has  since  been  suggested 
thdt  they  may  have  served  as  public  grana- 
ries in  pre-Columbian  times. '  Their  origin,' 
Mys  Mr.  Bartlett, '  is  shrouded  in  mystery.' 

'  They  were  found  (ho  adds)  much  as  they 
now  U)pear  by  Uieearlieatexplorersof  thecoun^ 
Iry,  who  were  told  by  the  Indians  that  they  had 
bean  built  nOO  years  brfore.  One  thing  it  evi- 
deal,  that  at  some  former  period  the  valley  o}' 
the  Gila,  from  this  ruin  [i,  e.  the  third  of  Ihr 
Cbms  Grai)di;«]  to  the  western  extremity  of  thr 
rich  bollom  lands  now  occupied  by  the  I'imnt 
■nd'Coco-Maricopaa,  as  well  as  the  broad  vil- 
iBjof  the  Salinas,  for  upwards  of  forty  miles, 
wu  densely  populaieil.  The  ruined  building', 
the  im)[atiag  cimala,  and  the  vast  quantities  of 
pottery  of  a  superior  quality,  show  that,  whili; 
they  wore  en  igricnltural  people,  they  were  mucli 
ir.  ..ii-..,^  of  i|,c  nrcscril  semi^;ivilised  tribes  "' 


Verde  Kiver ;  and  Cspt.  Johnstone  and  M^or 
Emorr  both  saw  similar  evidences  of  wide- 
spread popaUtioQ  far  above  the  district  in  quec- 

Puebloe,  in  fact,  are  dispersed  throughoui 
the  country  which  extends  from  the  bank:. 
(^  the  lUo  Grande,  in  New  Mexico,  to  thf 
Gila,  the  Colorailo,  and  the  Vermilion  Se:i 
which  divides  Califoruia  from  New  Spain. 

•  BaptontliHU  In  Texas,  New  Uexloo,  ke„  vol,U, 
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flome  ar«  so  anoient  that  no  lodiaD  tradition 
(if  the  present  races  make*  any  mention  at 
them.  Each  served  for  once  as  a  city  and 
r>  fortress.  Sometimes  they  are  discovered 
standing  MOgly  or  in  groups  on  the  pl^ns, 
.  ind  sometimes  crowning  tbe  lummi  ts  of  per- 
jiendicular  rocks.  In  Qie  former  case  they 
^ire  generally  built  of  aiotAei,  or  sun-dried 
I  lay  ;  in  the  latter,  of  stone.  The  most  r» 
markable  are  tbe  pueblos  Pintado  and  We- 
jegi,  in  tbe  narrow  pass  of  Chaco,  situated 
Detween  85°  56'  S7'  north  latitude,  and 
10I°  46'  west  longitude,  for  a  description  of 
ivhich  we  muSt  refer  our  readers  to  tba 
])ages  of  the  Abbd  Domenech  (vol.  i.  p. 
;!79). 

As  a  general  mle,  the  pueblo  takes  the 
I'orm  of  an  irregular  pyramid,  rising  by  gra- 
ilations  until  it  reaches  an  elevation  ofthrea 
ar  four  stories.     Old  Spanish  writers,  con- 

,  (emporaries  of  Cortez,  mention  some  poe- 
qIos  that  rose  to  the  extraordinary  height 

:  df  ten  stories.  That  of  Piotado,  both  in  al- 
utiide  and  extent,  is  comparatively  small, 
much  smaller  indeed  than  that  of  the  neigb- 
tMuring  ruins  of  Wejegi.  It  boasts  but  of 
Ihree  stories.  Each  story,  ten  feet  in  height, 
foTms  a  terrace  and  a  step  to  the  story  above, 
which  is  attained  by  means  of  wooden  lad> 
ders  resting  against  the  wall.  The  total 
length  of  the  structure  islSOyards.    There 

I  are  5S  apartments  on  the  ground  floor,  all 

'  opening  the  one  into  the  other.     The  nun- 
iature  doorwavs  constitutes  a  problem  in 
archnology  ot  architecture  which  has  j< 
be  Bolvod. 


'  The  floors  are  formed  of  very  rough  beaoM 
Ti  inches  in  diameter,  over  which  are  tranvendf 
laid  cross-beams  of  less  siie ;  above  these  is  ■ 
layer  of  bark  and  brush-wood,  covered  over  with 
morwr.  These  licnms  show  no  mark  of  having 
been  wrought  by  axo  or  saw  ;  they  rnlher  ap- 
pear to  have  been  eat  or  broken  oft  with  some 
rude  instramcnt  more  blimt  than  sharp.' 

From  the  fact  of  the  mortar  used  through- 
out this  building  never  having  been  tem- 
pered, we  conclude  it  to  be  one  of  the  most 
ancient  monuments  of  the  kind  in  thatpartof 
tbe  continent  Elsewhere,  as  in  the  district 
I  washed  by  the  Salt  River  and  the  Gila,  the 
'  interior  walla  of  the  ruined  houses  are  usual* 
,  ly  stuccoed,  or  faced  ■  with  a  kind  of  con- 
crete, composed  of  pebbles  and  white  earth, 
'  polished  and  whitened  over,'  which  wonld 
seem  to  be  abBolutely  indestructible ; 
whilst  the  beams  of  ceifar,  often  a  yard  in 
diameter,  bear  marks  of  having  been  dressed 
.  with  appropriate  tools.  Owing  to  the  sx- 
I  treme  rarefacdou  of  the  atmoephere  in  thesq 
I  latitudes  all  descriptions  tii  timber  ore  pre- 
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serred  for  an  indeGnite  term ;  cedar,  mon^ 
especially,  hardens  with  age,  till  at  lengtli 
it  becomes  almoat  aa  solid  aa  sUiue.  Wben. 
therefore,  hDose-beams  of  that  wood  ar;' 
discovered  exhibit! og  si^iu  of  dscay,  as  in 
the  ponderous  ruins  of  the  Casas  Grandee, 
and  ID  tboM  near  the  mountaini  of  San  Pe- 
dro, a  high  antiquity  of  the  buildings  may 
be  confidently  inferred. 

But  old  as  the  erections  we  have  just  in- 
Btanced  may  be,  there  are  others  in  thesi.' 
remote  regions  Terr  njuch  older.  They  art; 
built  of  BUine,  and  are  doubtless  the  most 
primitive  specimens  of  arcbitectare  in  that 
material  as  yet  discovered  in  theNew  Wortd. 
Both  in   their  external  forms  and  interaal 
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as  are  atrributed  to  the  Kelts  iu  this  couq~ 
try.  Each  structure  is  circular,  being  wholly 
built,  too,  of  rounded  stooeslaid  in  alternate 
belts  or  couraes  of  large  and  small,  and  the 
interstices  filled  in  with  kneaded  clay. 
Each,  moreover,  is  encompassed  by  a  solid 
rampart,  sometimes  constructed  of  stone,  bul 
more  frequently  of  earth.  In  these  prinu.- 
tive  habitations,  the  apartments  of  wliicfa 
are  numerous,  spacious,  and  oftentimes  cir^ 
cular,  timber  appt^ard  to  have  been  entirely 
dispensed  vrith.  Lastly,  there  arc  invariably 
four  entrances  to  eai:1i,  answering  to  the 
four  cardinal  points.  These  curious  ruins 
chiefly  abound  on  the  brinks  of  the  Blue,  the 
Blai'k,  and  the  Salt  Riven.  On  the  last 
mentioned  they  arc  more  considerable  than 
elsewhere.  Tumuli,  truncateii  pyramids, 
and  wells  now  choked  with  ddbris  and  en- 
closed  by  walls,  are  also  to  be  met  with  in 
the  same  localities.  '  Excavations  amouf; 
these  majestic  ruins,'  observes  the  AbbiS  Do-  . 
meni'ch,  have  yielded  abundant  fragments  of ; 
beautiful  pottery,  red,  yellow,  or  black,  ; 
striped,  scolloped,  and  ornamented  with  | 
brilliantly  coloured   paintings.'  i 

There  is  another  class  of  primitive  struc- 
tures in  the  same  regions,  which  deserves  | 
something  more  than  a  passing  notice,  name-  | 
ly,  the  Eilvfaa.  Whether  these  are  the  ad- 
juncts of  the  more  modern  pueblos,  or  of  the  < 
more  ancient  circular  '  towns,'  seems  quea-  i 
tionalilc.  They  are  found  in  close  proxlmi-  ' 
ty  to  both,  and  were  once  used,  it  is  nuppos- 
ed,  as  placed  of  meeting  for  political  or 
religions  assemblies.  They  partake  very  [ 
much  of  the  character  of  the  ancient  crypia 
of  Greece,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia ;  and  in  some 
respects  even  surpass  (hose  of  Myccnic  and 
Miiiyas. 


pillar 


rooms,  usnally  situated  beneath  the  toil,  like 
eellars;  they  are  somelimeaoflargedinii 
The  ceiling  is  supported  by  c 
of  masonry,  or  made  of  stout  piua  ims.  .  ■  . 
These  edilices  aie  generally  devoid  of  door  or 
window,  and  the  only  ini;rcss  to  Ihem  is  from 
nn  aperture  Bttbe  top.  The  estufal  of  the  Je- 
in*i  were  rectanguhu-  and  one  story  only,  being 
aboQl  eight  wds  and  twelie  inches  wide, 
bf  thirty  feet  high.  The  interior  walls  of  these 
edifices  are  always  covered  with  hieroKtyphical 
paintings  and  vsrions  ornaments.  There  are 
pueblos  which  possess  no  less  than  four,  and  even 
six.  estnfas  of  different  sizes.  Among  the  mius 
of  Hungo-Pavi.  near  the  beautinl  plateau  of  the 
Mesafuchada,  one  of  these  edifices  is  found 
hich  had  ac  least  four  stories,  buttresses  in  the 
interior,  and  walls  a  yard  thick  by  thirty  feet  in 
height.  But,  to  judge  from  the  rubbish  around 
them,  they  must  once  have  been  much  higher. 
I  The  estnfns  in  the  Pneblo-Bonito  are  svay 
I  yards  in  circa mference,  and  their  walls  are  rcg- 
.  ularly  formed  of  layers  of  small  stones  alterna- 
ting with  layers  of  large  ones.  BetireFn  the 
Great  and  little  Colorado  Ihero  is  a  chain  of 
irunoccous  hills,  upon  the  summit  of  which  are 
immense  ruins  of  pueblos  and  estufas  every  way 
limilarto  those  we  have  described'  (vol.  I. 
p.  385,} 

Even  from  our  necessarily  imperfect  m- 
count  of  these  interesting  monuments  in  the 
distant  West,  which  we  have  relegated  to 
the  Intermediate  epoch,  the  reader  cannot 
bave  failed  to  perceive  that,  if  not  strictly 
homogeneal  in  character,  they  have  certain 
broad  features  in  common,  Ko  similar 
Aructures  are  to  be  found  eliewhere  on 
the  continent.  Nevertheless,  according 
to  the  traditions  of  the  looal  Indians,  the 
whole,  withont  exception,  resulted  from 
the  paternal  Bolicitade,  and,  in  some  in- 
4t,-uice8,  from  the  talismanic  powers,  •of 
Montezuma,  the  last  and  jirentest  of  the 
Mexican  incas ;  whose  memory  they  cherish 
with  a  childlike  devotion,  looking  forward 
lo  the  time  of  his  reappearance  in  their 
oiidst  with  as  much  pride  and  confidenco  ta 
ilid  the  Britons  of  old  for  that  of  King  Ar- 
ihur,  when  be  will  re-assume  both  his  regal 
,ind  pontiiical  authority,  expel  the  intruders 
from  his  Katten:d  dominions,  and  restore 
everythinjr  in  them  to  ita  pristine  condition. 
But  afuir  disintegrating  the  mythic  element 
Irom  the  legends  of  the  Indians,  the  residuum 
ii  generally  of  little  worth.  All  the  stmo- 
tures  In  question  are  manifestly  much  older 
than  the  Aitec  dynasty.  Between  the  simple 
round  houses  in  the  west  and  the  stately  edi- 
lices  in  Mexico  there  is  noanalogy  whatever. 
The  former,  as  wc  have  already  suggested, 
\ix^  the  most  primitive  hitherto  discovered 
in  North  America,  and  their  prototype  most 
probably  was  the  ordinary  tent  of  the  Tar- 
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tar.  To  this  daj  that  wanderer  from  the 
Asiatic  heights  not  only  arranges  his  camp 
in  the  form  of  a  circle,  but  also  surrounds  it 
with  a  mound  of  earth,  to  preserve  his  fam- 
ily and  his  cattle  from  the  depredatioas  of 
neighbouring  tribes  and  the  nocturnal  at- 
tacks of  wild  beasts.  The  common  dwell- 
ing of  the  Chinaman  is  constructed  on  a 
similar  principle,  and  was  derived,  no  doubt, 
from  a  similar  source. 

Those  remains  which  we  propose  to  refer 
to  the  Earliest  epoch  (an  arrangement, 
however,  which  is  not  strictly  legitimate, 
much  less  scientific,  but  only  adopted  here 
for  conveniency's  sake)  arc  much  more 
diversified  in  their  character,  as  well  as 
more  widely  diffused,  than  the  objects  al- 
ready pointed  out.  They  comprise  various 
descriptions  of  earthworks,  stone  and  other 
defences,  circusses,  temples,  obelisks,  wells, 
embankments,  artificial  meadows,  and  high- 
roads; besides  multifarious  works  of  art, 
such  as  sculptures,  masks,  and  statuettes  in 
obsidian  and  clay,  terra-cot ta  vases,  orna- 
ments for  the  person,  implements  of  war, 
domestic  ntensils,  tools,  &c.  Not  the  whole 
of  these  things  exclusively  appertained  to 
the  aboriginal  colonists  of  North  America  ; 
some  belong  to  their  immediate  or  near 
"descendants,  and  others  again  to  later 
descendants,  who  have  not  nnfrequently 
added  to,  or  otherwise  modified,  the  labours 
of  their  predecessors  —  the  earthworks 
more  especially  —  to  suit  their  own  particu- 
lar requirements,  or  in  accordance  with  the 
prevailing  customs,  religious  and  political, 
of  their  day.  Obviously  it  is  impossible  in 
this  place  to  describe  at  any  length  these 
manifold  vestiges  of  long  extinct  popula- 
tions, or  even  to  complete  the  enumeration 
of  them.  We  shall  select,  therefore,  such 
only  as  will  best  serve,  in  our  jud<rment,  to 
illustrate  the  natural  history  of  civilization 
in  the  New  World  anterior  to  its  conquest 
by  the  Old. 

Of  the  earthworks,  the  first  both  in  or- 
der of  time  and  of  interest,  are  the  mounds, 
usually  raised  on  the  alluvion  of  a  lake, 
river,  or  stream,  and  sometimes  covering 
from  two  to  eight  acres  of  ground,  and  ex- 
c«*eding  one  hundr«>d  feet  or  more  in  height. 
Their  well-defmed  onler  of  succc:=sion  pro- 
bably indicates  the  main  routes  taken  by 
the  priaiitive  occupants  of  the  country.  Ii 
has  been  said  that  they  may  be  counted 
*  by  thousands  and  by  tens  of  thousands.** 


r*  It  in  proper  to  mention  that,  in  the  Judgment 
of  tlu>  moMt  eminent  gt^oioffifts,  the  ttrtUiMed 
moundx  hi  the  we<«torn  .Sut«*i*  art»  not  thi»  workff  of 
man,  but  the  results  of  ^diluvial  and  fluvlatile  ac- 
tion. 


They  vary  so  much  in  their  external  fea- 
tures and  construction  as  almost  to  defy 
classification.  Some  are  conical,  some 
pyramidal,  some  dome-shaped,  and  others 
again  in  the  form  of  animals,  birds,  and  rep- 
tUes ;  a  few  resemble  the  figure  of  a  man. 
They  are  scattered  from  Lake  Erie  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  increasing  in  number,  size, 
and  grandeur  as  they  descend  farther  south. 
But  they  are  nowhere  so  systematically 
grouped  as  in  the  great  valleys  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Ohio.  In  the  extreme  western  and 
north-eastern  States  of  the  Union  they  are 
comparatively  rare,  whilst  Canada  is  total- 
ly destitute  of  them.  Contrary  to  the  gen- 
eral rule  in  the  Old  World,  the  American 
mounds  are  not  simply  tumuli  erected  in 
honour  of  the  dead  ;  they  were  destined  to 
various  and  very  opposite  uses;  eg.  they 
served  for  >  high  places,*  for  temple  founda- 
tions, for  sacrificial  altars,  for  observatories, 
as  well  as  for  sepulchres.  Both  anterior 
and  subsequent  to  the  Spanish  conquest, 
many  of  them,  more  particularly  in  the 
Gulf  States,  were  crowned  with  the 
palaces  of  caciques  and  other  illustrious 
personages,  which  afterwards  served  for 
their  tombs  or  cenotaphs;  and  which  ac- 
counts in  some  measure  for  their  superior 
construction,  as  well  as  for  their  better  state 
of  preservation.  In  the  provinces  farther 
south,  every  known  variety  of  the  pyrami- 
dal mound  has  been  discovered,  from  the 
more  simple  dagoba  or  tope,  *  common  in 
Ceylon  and  Hindustan,  to  the  loftier  struc- 
ture which  in  its  primitive  grandeur  must 
have  rivalled  the  most  famous  in  £j,rypt. 
In  the  north  bordering  on  the  great  lakes, 
two  very  op|)Osite  types  occur — namely, 
the  dome-shaped  and  the  embleinalicaU  both 
constructed  of  earth.  The  first  res«'ml>le  in 
every  respect  the  well-known  Keltic  bar- 
rows of  this  country,  but  are  someiimes  on 
a  scale  equal  to  those  of  the  Scandinavian 
nations  ;  the  second  are  (juite  unique,  and 
have  been  described  not  inaptly  :is  '  im- 
mense brissi-relievi  car\ed  on  the  soil  by  the 
hands  of  giants.*  Their  origin  is  unknown, 
but  the  relics  found  within  them  betoken  a 

very  high  antiquity.    Locally  each  is  called 

• 
•  *  The  ancient  edtflceR  of  <:hiclu*n,  In  Central 
AmeriCH,  (remarks  Mr.  Unrdy.the  mUHlonnry,)  bear 
a  very  striking  resemblance  to  th«'  t«>pi'!«  of  India. 
The  tiliape  of  one  of  the  domr>,  it-*  nj)piireiit  Hize, 
thi>  t«mail  tower  on  the  summit,  ttie  rrif  .4  growing 
on  the  yidex,  the  uppearuuce  of  muHonry  liere  ana 
there,  the  nhape  of  the  ornniiuMitt<,  uud  tlie  small 
doorway  at  the  base,  arc  to  exactly  (»iinlhir  to  what 
I  have  fieen  nt  Anarajapoora  [tiie  auci*  nt  cnpiral 
of  Oylonl,  that  wh«'n  my  eye«  fell  on  tlie  en^rav- 
inffK  of  thette  remarkable  ruin8  I  supposed  tliat  tliey 
were  presented  in  illiistrntlon  of  th<»  lia^'obHi*  of 
Ceylon .»  Edutem  Monachiitnt  p.  •i'J'J.)  The  date  of 
the  oldest  of  the  Cingalese  dagubas  ia  3U0  u.c. 
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a  l0(«ni,  A  corruption  of  do-daim,  an  Algoo- 
qnin  tcrtn  signifying  '  tomi-mark.'  In  tti« 
valley  of  the  Ohio  tlie  moands  are  id  Bfaap« 
both  conical  aud  pyramidal,  of  lu^ er  di- 
Di6]isioTi3  and  more  ByiniiieCtdcEJ  than  elsfr- 
where,  excepting  of  course  tiiose  in  Mexico 
and  other  centrea  of  more  adranced  civili^ 
zation.  Nevertheleaa,  between  the  last- 
mentioned  and  the  conntleai  earth-moundt 
of  Ohio  there  are  such  close  analogies  at 
to  make  it  highly  probable  that  both  oricinv 
ated  with  the  same  people,  although  proW 
blyboth  were  not  erected  in  the  same  era. 

For  the  purpoaea  of  hiitorical  deduction 
the  sacred  and  sacrificial  mouods  are  fat 
more  important  than  any  others  <rf  the  series. 
The  former  abound  in  Alabama,  Georgia, 
and  Florida,  and  in  the  great  Talley  of  the 
Mississippi,  whilst  the  latter  are  restricted 
to  no  particular  locality,  being  met  with 
almost  as  frequently  in  the  n(»1;h  as  in  th« 
BOath.  '  In  some  instances,'  ofaaervea  Mr, 
Squier, '  they  are  terraced,  or  have  snccca- 
uTe  stages ;  but  whate  ver  their  form,  wheth- 
er ronnd,  oral,  octangular,  square,  or  ob- 
long, they  have  invariably  flat  or  ierel  tope 
of  greater  or  lesa  area.'  They  are  usuall; 
approached  by  imposing  graded  avenues, 
and  encompassed  by  ramparts  of  earth  or 
walls  of  Cyclopean  masonry.  Soma  of  these 
temple-mouniu  are  upon  a  truly  gisnntic  ' 
scale.  That  for  instance  at  Cahokia,  in 
Illinois,  is  reported  to  be  TOO  feat  long,  SOO  { 
feet  wide  at  tbe  base,  and  90  feet  in  height ; 
its  solid  contents  have  been  roughly  esti- 
mated at  20,000,000  cubic  feet.  An  im- 1 
mense  tetragonal  terrace  baa  been  reared  < 
by  the  side  of  it,  which  is  reached  by  means 
of  a  talus.  This  mound  ia  conslrocted  with  I 
as  much  regularity  as  any  of  the  leoeaUit  in  i 
the  south,  and  was  originally  cased  with  i 
stone  (some  American  archteolt^sta  main-  | 
tain  with  brick),  and  surmounted  with  one  | 
or  more  buildings.*  The  sacritkial  mounds, 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  New  World, 
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much  less  ii 


iposmg  st 


Btmctures  than  the  tem- 


ple-mounds. Each  is  crowned  with  a  sym- 
metrical altar  of  burnt  clay  or  atone,  on  . 
which  are  deposited  numerous  relies,  in  all 
instances  exhibiting  traces  of  their  having  I 
been  exposed  lo  the  afftion  of  fire.  Hioy 
ar«  still  occasionally  used  in  the  religious  i 
ceremonies  of  the  Indians  encamped  near 

The  art  of  castrametation  appears  to  have  | 
been  more  extensively  as  well  as  more  sue-  i 
ceasfully  practised  in  amieat  times  by  the 
nations  of  North  America  thaa  by  their . 
more  advanced  ooutempor^es  in  the  Old  i 


World.  In  no  qoarter  of  the  latter,  at  all 
events,  are  thwe  so  many  or  sach  com- 
plicated military  monnmenta  te  be  found. 
From  the  Allegbanies  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
ttun*  aperpetual  saecearion  of  vast  entrench- 
ed camps  and  colossal  fortifications,  in  parth 
and  atone,  follow  the  entire  route.  Every 
eminence  is  defetided,  as  well  as  every  delta 
fbnned  by  the  junction  of  two  streams. 
Redoubts  and  breast-works,  ramparts  and 
circumvaliations,  mounda  of  observation, 
and  -—  anachronistic  as  it  seems  —  casematu 
(aa  in  the  ruins  of  MarietlA,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Muskingum)  atteet  equally  to  the 
number,  the  skill,  and  the  industry  of  the 
population  which  constructed  them.  The 
most  perfect  and  characteristic,  aa  well  as 
tbe  moat  eminent  of  these  itupendous  de- 
fencee,  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  State  of 
Ohio.  A  brief  description  of  those  in  the 
oonuty  of  Liokmg  must  hare  snfflce :  — 

'  Between  the  delta  formed  fay  the  Newaik 
and  the  Bacoon  tfaers  is  a  perpendicular  table- 
land about  thir^-five  fset  bigfa,  upon  which 
regular  fariificatioiis  of  great  extent  are  built. 
Oa  the  woBt  side  of  the  platform  ia  an  octangu- 
lar fort,  eacloaing  a  space  of  about  forty  aeies, 
with  walls,  alont  nine  feet  in  height,  and  of 
eqna!  breadth.  This  fort  waa  entered  by  , 
eight  gates  abont  five  yards  in  width,  each  pro- 
lecied  by  a  tumulns  placed  fn  tbe  Interior  in 
front  of  ibe  enirancea.  Two  panllel  walls 
lead  to  another  circalar  fbrt,  plared  santh-west 
of  tbe  first,  covering  a  space  of  twanty-lwo 
acres.  Proceeding  lowanLs  the  south,  you  sea 
an  observatory  that  commands  almost  all  tha 
extent  upon  which  these  divers  constructions 
ore  ereclud.  Beneath  the  observatory  a  secret 
msssee  loads  to  the  bank  of  the  Racoon. 
Farther  to  the  right  is  a  third  tort,  also  circa- 
lar,  of  about  twenty-six  acres,  with  an  interior 
moat,  cm  of  which  the  eitrtb  was  liken  to  form 
the  walls  of  the  fort,  which  are  ahunt  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  feet  hijh.  Two  other  paraliel 
walls,  very  distant  from  each  other  at  this  place, 
ran  !o  the  north,  gradnally  [liminUhiug  thdr 
diuonce,  and  terminate  at  another  fort,  of  quad- 
rangular shape,  twenty  acres  in  extent.  These 
Tour  diftervQt  forts  are  connected  bf  rather  low 
nails,  and  in  the  centre  is  a  sLailow  pond  cov- 
ering a  superficies  of  150  or  SOO  acne,  which 
Firobably  afforded  water  to  the  flocks  collected 
vithin  tbe  wide  enc1a<are.  Towers  of  observa- 
tion are  placed  from  distance  to  distance  on  the 
rising  pointl  of  the  plateau.'* 

Aa  already  intimated,  the  objects  of  prinw 
itive  art  and  utility  which  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  ruins  of  buildings,  or  ex- 
tiumod  from  the  tomuli,  are  extremely  mis- 
iiellaneons  in  their  character;  differing, 
Mcording  to  the  resources  of  tbe  particular 

•  Desert*  of  ITorth  America,  vol.  1.  p.  173. 
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locality  and  tbe  genius  of  the  Tarioos  na- 
tives. In  the  southern  and.north-irestem 
proTinoea  greater  meohanical  skill  and  su- 
perior taste  are,  as  a  role,  neroeptible  in 
everj  description  of  handiwors.  Bnt  two 
classes  of  objects  are  equally  distributed 
over  the  whole  continent;  namely,  orna- 
ments for  the  person  in  copper,  and  various 
utensib  inpottenr.  Copp«r,  in  its  yirsin 
state,  obtained  from  the  yicinity  of  Uie 
Great  Lakes,  and  hammered  into  the  forms 
of  bracelets,  anklets,  axes,  mauls,  &c.,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  in  very  general  use  from 
an  early  period.  Silver,  lead,  and  iron 
were  also  worked,  bat  on  a  limited  scale ; 
whilst  brass  and  bronze,  the  former  in  the 
north,  and  the  latter  in  the  south,  were 
more  extensively  employed.  A  few  years 
ago  the  corpse  of  a  warrior  was  discovered 
in  one  of  the  sepulchral  mounds  in  the 
streets  of  Marietta,  Ohio,  with  the  remains 
of  a  baldrick  or  buckler,  '  composed  of  cop- 
per overlaid  with  a  thick  plate  of  silver,' 
lying  across  his  breast  By  his  side  were 
several  broken  pieces  of  copper  tubing, 
'filled  with  iron  rust' — all,  in  fact,  that 
remained  of  his  soabbard  and  sword.  A 
piece  of  iron  ore,  '  which  had  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  vitrified,'  was  likewise 
found  with  them.  In  reference  to  this  dis- 
covery, Mr.  Squier  remarks :  '  These  arti- 
cles have  been  critically  examined,  and  it 
is  beyond  doubt  that  the  bosses  are  abso- 
lutely j9/a/6(i,  not  simply  overlaid,  with  silver* 
(p.  188^.  But  we  can  hardlj  accept  this 
conclusion.  The  effect  descnbed  was  pro- 
duced more  likely  by  chemical  action ;  in 
other  words,  the  metals  had  become  par- 
tially amalgamated  by  the  lapse  of  tune. 
The  presence,  however,  of  ozydised  steel 
or  iron,  as  well  as  a  specimen  of  *  vitrified 
iron  ore/  in  the  same  monument,  is  a  much 
more  interesting  and  important  fact  than 
the  other ;  it  betokens  an  advanced  know- 
ledge of  metallurgy  in  very  primitive  times 
—  a  knowledge  which  must  have  been  lost 
to. succeeding  generations,  and  long  ante-   tality.     Yet  notwithstanding  their  deporta- 


rior  to  the  age  of  the  conquest  Iron  was 
then  absolutely  unknown  in  the  New 
World,  excepting  to  one  solitary  tribe, 
establtsbed  at  the  mouth  of  the  La  Plata, 
who^  arrows  and  spears  were  tipped  with 
it.  But  of  all  the  aboriginal  arts  that  of 
pottery  had  attained  to  tne  highest  degree 
of  perfection.  The  terra-cotta  vases  have 
been  compared  in  form  with  the  choioeet 
antique  specimens  in  Europe.  Those  found 
in  the  pueblos  and  wells  of  New  Mexico  *  still 
retain  '  (says  the  AbM  Domenech)  *  a  verr 


butterflies,  tortoises,  and  monkeys'  headt. 
In  the  States  to  the  east  of  the  Idissiflsippi 
they  are  almost  equally  excellent  Yet  it 
has  been  questioned  whether  the  aborisrines 
were  acquainted  with  the  potter's  wheel. 
Besides  a  large  assortment  of  cinerary  urnsi 
many  of  Old  World  types,  arrow-heads  of 
rook  cr3r8tal,  agate,  ana  silex,  copper  and 
stone  axes,  ha^hets,  gouges,  and  chisels, 
knives  in  obsidian,  perforated  shells  — some 
from  the  Gulf  shores,  and  others  firom  the 
southern  coasts  of  India  —  the  most  ancient 
of  the  mounds  have  ako  gelded  braceleii 
of  brass,  smooth  and  polished,  rings  and 
tubes  of  the  same  material,  various  orna- 
ments for  the  person  in  silver,  pipes  of  terrft- 
cotta,  slate,  and  steatite,  rude  sculptures  in 
wood,  and  finer  sculptures  in  more  durable 
materials,  representing  tropical  quadrupeds, 
birds,  fishes,  &o. 

'  The  arts  of  taste  and  luxury  may  de- 
cline and  perish  through  the  violence,  Uie 
revolutions,  and  disasters  to  which  natione 
are  exposed ;  but  the  arts  necessary  to  life 
cannot  be  lost  by  a  people  who  has  once 
known  them.'  But  this  maxim  of  Principal 
Robertson  has  again  been  abundantly  con- 
tradicted in  the  social  history  of  the  New 
World.  All  Spanish  writers,  at  the  time  of 
the  conquest,  concur  in  describing  the  In- 
dians generally  as  an  intell^^nt  and  indtt»» 
trious,  an  inonensive  and  religious  people, 
as  well  in  the  interior  as  on  uie  sea-board 
of  the  continent  Since  the  occupation  of 
the  north-eastern  provinces  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  the  aborigines  nave  degene* 
rated  so  greatly  from  their  primitive  condi- 
tion, and  diminished  so  rapidly  in  number, 
as  to  make  their  total  extinction  within  n 
very  limited  period  a  matter  of  absolute 
certainty.  Two  centuries  ago  the  popo* 
lation  north  of  the  confines  of  ancient  Mex- 
ico amounted  to  1 7,000,000  souls ;  it  is 
now  less  than  8,000,000.  Alcoholic  li- 
quors, epidemical  diseases,  and  forced  enir 
grations  have  aggravated  this  frightful 


tion,  and  the  various  calamities  incidental 
to  it,  many  of  the  surviving  families  of  Uie 
Redskins  nave  preserved  in  their  new  set* 
tlements  some  knowiedsre  of  the  several 
arts  that*  were  practised  dv  their  more  for- 
tunate ancestors.  From  the  remotest  ttmes, 
agriculture  appears  to  have  been  systematic 
oally  prosecuted  in  the  western  hemisphere 
on  the  largest  scale.  The  former  vast  pop- 
ulations on  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Missm- 
sippi  and  Ohio  were  probably  dependent^ 
in  part  if  not  wholly,  on  the  northern  aboii- 


perfect  varnish ;  they  are  ornamented  widk  gn^  for  their  necessary  supplies  of  com. 
Drilliant   paintings,  lines,   soallops,   firpgi,  1  The  configamtioQ  and  estent  of  their 'gsr* 
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den-beds '  or  farms,  more  especially  in  the 
States  of  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  and  Michi- 
gan, are  clearly  discernible  to  this  day,  and 
are  reported  to  be  Maid  out  with  aO,  the 
neatness  and  symmetry  of  modern  hus- 
bandry.* Some  of  these  *  garden-beds  * 
cover  an  area  of  se veal  hundred  acres.  Sim- 
ilar skill  and  industry  are  observable  in  the 
arrangement  and  cultivation  of  the  lands 
belonging:  to  the  Delawares  and  other  ex- 

Satriated  tribes  on  the  banks  of  the  Cana- 
ian  rivers,  and  on  the  prairies  of  Kansas. 
So  likewise  with  the  primitive  arts  of  pot- 
tery and  glasa-making,  spinning  and  weav- 
ing, each  of  which  is  still  extensively  prac- 
tised by  the  PImas  and  other  tribes.  Even 
to  the  present  day,  according  to  the  report 
of  the  latest  traveller  amongst  them,  the 
Navajoi),  Zunis,  and  the  Jemez  manufacture 
woollen  and  cotton  tissues  which  are  highly 
prized  by  their  white  neighbours,  l^ere 
18  no  authenticated  instance,  we  believe,  of 
any  Indian  tribe  or  family  having  lapsed 
into  *a  state  of  nature.'  All  have  been 
more  or  less  contaminated  —  and  some,  like 
the  powerful  and  highly  civilised  Natchez, 
'  hopelessly  ruined  and  degraded  —  by  con- 
tact with  the  Parthis  mendaciores  infesting 
their  country ;  but  none,  as  yet,  have  sunk 
into  absolute  barbarism.  Numbers  excepted, 
they  are  now  in  many  respects  what  they 
were  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  con- 
quest of  the  New  World  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  it«  gradual  occupation  by  successive 
races  of  white  men,  have  checked  the  devel- 
opment, but  not  destroyed  the  primitive  in- 
stitutions of  the  Indians.  For  aught,  in- 
deed, that  can  be  urged  to  the  contrary, 
they  have  been  stationary  for  a  much  longer 
period ;  and  having  been  excluded  from  in- 
tercourse with  the  outer  world,  have  become 
at  lengtli,  what  we  find  them,  a  fossilised 
people,  like  that  of  China. 

That  the  tribes  of  New  Mexico  inherited 
a  civilization,  more  or  less  perfect,  from  ex- 
tinct races  which  occupied  that  countnr 
before  them  is  an  indisputable  fact.  No 
barbarous  nation  or  nations  could  have  ex- 
ecuted the  structural  monuments  that  have 
been  partially  described,  or  have  fabricated 
the  multifarious  works  of  art  that  are  daily 
brought  to  light*  Both  the  one  and  the 
other  establish  the  early  existence  of  a  eet- 
tled,  industrious,  and,  to  some  extent,  cul- 
tivated people.  Whence,  then,  did  t^at 
people  derive  their  practical  knowledge  of 
the  useful  arts,  and  all  the  concomitants  of 

ancient    civilised    life?    Or,    were    these 
things  really,  as  not  a  few  imagine,  of  cis- 

Atlantic  origin  ?     That  inquiry   depends 
upon   another  and  much  moFe  pertinent 


one  —  namely,  were  the  primitive    occu- 
pants of  the  northern  continent  of  America 
immigrants  or  autochthones?     Ethnogra- 
phers, naturalists,  and  archaeologists  have  at- 
tempted in  vain  to  solve  these  problems  ; 
scarcely  two  of  them  are  of  the  same  opin- 
ion.   As  yet,  no  satisfactory  hypothesis  has 
been  framed  for  general  acceptance.     Scan- 
dinavia, Gaul,  Mauritania^  Carthage,  Egypt, 
Palestine,  Hindustan,  China,  Mongolia,  Si- 
beria, and  even  Wales  and  Ireland,  are 
supposed  by  some  to  have  frimished  their 
respective  quotas  towards  the  peopling  of 
the  New  World;  whikt  others,  including 
the  late  Dr.  Morton,  of  New  York,  have 
maintained  that  the  ancient  popnlation  was 
a  distinct  type  of  humanity,  indigenous  to 
the  soil.    That  celebrated  craniologist,  in- 
deed, went  far  ahead  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  divided  the  aborietnat  American  races 
into  two  families  —  the  Toltecan  natives 
and  the  barbarous  tribes  —  which  differed, 
he  contended,  as  essentially  in  their  physi- 
cal as  in  their  moral  characteristics.    But 
since  the  publication  of   his  well-known 
*  Crania    Americana,'    several    important 
ethnological  discoveries  have  been  made 
elsewhere  on  the  continent,  in  the  south 
more  especially,  which  completely  sweep 
away  his  favourite,  or  rather  sole,  criterion 
of  intellectual  capacity — the  development 
of  the  facial  angle.     The  traditions  of  the 
Indians  are  much  too  va^e  and  conflicting 
to  resolve  a  doubt,  much  less  to  establish  a 
theory,  in  the  matter  of   their  ancestry. 
True,  some  of  them  —  as,  for  example,  the 
Algonquins,  the  Athapascans,  the  loways, 
ana  the  Pimas,  all  widely  separated  from 
each  other  —  uniformlv  point  to  the  rising 
sun  as  the  direction  whence  their  forefath- 
ers came ;  but  this  motion  may  only  indi- 
cate that  they  migrated  from  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  continent,  and  not  from 
the  eastern  hemisphere.     In  some  instances 
it  undoubtedly  means  no  more  than  that 
they  are  the  boasted  posterity  or  the  adopt- 
.ed  children  of  a  divine  personage,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  emanated  from  the  great 
luminary.  The  Quichds  alone  have  preserved 
anything  like  a  definite  account  of  their 
ongin  ;  and  what  makes  this  fact  the  more 
remarkable  is,  that  they  have  been  estab- 
lished in  Central  America  from  immemorial 
time.     According  to  their  earliest  traditions 
their  progenitors  ty*avelled  from  the  east, 
making  a  perilous  journey  through  ice-fields 
and  in  protracted  darkness;  from  which 
circumstances  it  has  been  inferred  by  the 
Abb^  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg  and  others 
that  they  must  necessarily  have  passed  into 
the  American   continent  eitiier  by  some 
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Arctic  route,  or  by  tlie  Aleatian  Isles  in  the 
depth  of  winter.  To  ourselves  this  tradition 
appears  more  curious  than  important.  Vis- 
itors' tales  of  frost-bound  seas  and  of  days 
without  a  sunrise  would  naturally  make  a 
very  deep  impression  upon  the  minds  of  a 
people  confined  within  the  tropics ;  who,  in 
the  course  of  time,  would  not  unlikely  as- 
sociate such  extraordinary  phenomena  with 
the  personal  history  of  their  remote  ances- 
tors, and  thus  cast  a  thicker  veil  of  mystery 
over  it  or  add  a  fresh  marvel  to  it.  Of  the 
innumerable  tribes  or  families  of  Indians 
still  in  existence,  not  one  has  any  concep- 
tion, much  less  any  traditional  knowledge 
of  a  single  country  in  the  Old  WorM. 
The  geographical  notions  of  the  most  intel- 
ligent amongst  them  are  bounded  by  their 
own  horizon.  Sofar  asisnow  known,  the 
the  ancient  Mexicans  were  the  solitary  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule.  That  they  crossed  over 
from  Asia  by  the  Aleutian  Isles,  about  the 
eleventh  century  of  our  era,  is  a  fact  estab- 
lished as  well  by  the  declaration  of  the  last  of 
their  Incas  to  his  Spanish  conquerors,  as  by 
the  curious  geograpnicalchartof  their  migra- 
tion preserved  by  Boturini.* 

'  Dim  as  these  traditions  are  (observes  Mr. 
Schoolcraft)  thoy  shed  some  light  on  the  thick 
historical  darkness  which  shrouds  the  period. 
They  point  decidedly  to  a  foreign,  to  an  orien- 
tal, if  not  Shemetic,  origin.  Such  an  origin 
has  been  inferred  from  the  first. .  At  whatever 
point  the  investigation  has  been  made,  the  east- 
em  hemisphere  has  been  foand  to  con^in  the 
physical  and  mental  prototypes  of  the  race. 
Langnage,  mythology,  religions  dogmas,  the 
very  style  of  architecture,  and  their  calendar,  as 
far  as  it  is  developed,  point  to  that  froitful  and 
central  source  of  human  dispersion  and  na- 
tionality.'! 

Whilst  allowing  there  has  been,  for  ages, 
a  continuous  immigration  from  the  east  of 
Asia  —  a  fact,  indeed,  which  is  abundantly 
evidenced  as  well  by  the  ph3rsical  charac- 
teristics of  the  Indian  tribes  occupying  the 
mighty  deserts  in  the  north  and  north-west, 
as  by  their  manners,  customs,  and  tradi- 
tions, which  so  closely  resemble  those  of 
the  MongoL)  on  the  neighbouring  continent 
—  it  is,  we  think,  equally  demonstrable  that 
other  colonists,  more  civilized  than  wander^ 
in^  hordes  of  Tartars,  found  their  way 
thither  directly  across  the  Pacific.  In  pos- 
session of  the  magnet,  the  most  ancient  of 


*  Mr.  Fer{ni"ion  holdi  that  the  Toltecs  represent 
the  Esquimaux^  and  that  the  Aztecs  were  Red  In- 
dians ;  but  we  cannot  discover  any  ground  for  this 
theory. 
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the  eastern  nations  boldly  navigated  the 
wide  ocean  in  vessels  or  great  burden  ; 
whilst  as  yet  the  nations  in  the  west  were 
timidly  following  the  sinuosities  of  their 
coasts  in  shallow  canoes  or  on  ruder  rafVs. 
Some  of  the  natives  of  India,  like  the  *  god- 
like' Fhceacians  whom  Homer  extols,  were 
enterprising  merchants  and  hardy  mariners 
from  the  remotest  antiquity.  And  soj  no 
doubt,  were  the  maritime  populations  of  the 
Eastern  Archipelago.  If  the  oldest  Japan- 
ese maps  are  to  be  depended  on,  their  voy- 
ages formerly  extended  to  Java,  and  on  the 
north  to  Behring's  Straits  and  to  the  coast 
of  America,  which  they  called  Foosang — 
a  name  by  which  it  was  also  known  to  the 
Chinese  long  prior  to  the  Christian  era. 

The  oldest  traditions  of  the  Peruvians, 
the  Brazilians,  and  the  Araucanians  ^the 
aborigines  of  Valdivia)  refer  to  the  arrival 
in  their  countries  respectively  of  illustrious 
strangers  who  came  from  afar,  across  the ' 
ocean.  Only  on  the  supposition  that  more 
frequent  intereourse,  by  water,  was  main- 
tained between  the  several  nations  of  an- 
tiquity than  is  usually  conceded  by  modem 
ethnographers  and  others,  is  it  possible 
to  account  for  the  intermixture  of  races 
and  the  similarity  of  customs  and  institu- 
tions observable  in  different  quarters  of  the 
globe.  For  example,  families  that  phys- 
ically approximate  in  type  to  the  Redskins 
of  North  America  have  oeen  discovered  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  on  the  island 
of  Madagascar,  on  the  South  Australian 
continent,  as  well  as  scattered  throughout 
Polynesia.  And  so,  too,  a  very  close  con- 
formity existed  between  the  religious  creeds 
and  practices  of  the  Etrurians  and  the 
Aztecas.  In  Italy  and  America  human 
sacrifices  were  customary  at  the  graves  of 
illustrious  chieilains.  In  the  former  coun- 
try they  were  superseded  by  gladiatorial 
exhibitions  —  which  were  also  introduced 
into  Mexico  —  but,  as  in  Etruria,  were  only 
used  upon  certain  religious  occasions. 
With  both,  too,  the  olive-branch  was  the 
symbol  of  peace.  These  analogies  might  be 
almost  indefinitely  extended.  The  cal- 
endars of  the  two  people  were  nearly  alike ; 
the  one  calculated  the  length  of  the  year  at 
365  days,  5  hours,  and  50  minutes,  the 
other  at  10  minutes  less.  Like  other 
nations  of  antiauity,  they  both  believed 
that  at  the  end  of  certain  astronomical 
cycles  periodical  changes  in  nature  would 
occur,  and  these  were  watched  therefore 
with  intense  anxiety  and  alarm.  The  pas- 
sage of  the  Pleiades  across  the  meridian  was 
announced  to  trembling  multitudes  in  Mex- 
ico by  the  simaltaneous  lightning  of  innii* 
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nwTAblo  beacon-firei  on  the  obserraioriei 
and  billtope;  &nd  the  rea^>earin^  of  the 
irreatluniiiiarf  in  the  moTDing,, which  con- 
Irmed  their  lease  of  life,  was  the  eigaal  for 
mutual  congratulatiouB  and  rejoicings.  That 
momentous  boLdap  corresponded  with  the 
featival  of  laig,  which,  according  to  Herodo- 
tuf,  originated  nnder  procisd}'  umilar  cir~ 
cnnutsQces. ' 

These  paralleliBmg  link  the  primeval  his- 
tory of  America  with  that  of  the  Old  World, 
and  the  farther  we  proaecute  them  the 
eTidence  of  the  fkot  becomes  proportioaatelj 
■tronger,  till  at  length  it  is  impceslble  to 
resist  it.  It  was  a  maxim  of  the  traveller 
Clarke,  that  by  proper  attention  to  the  ves- 
tiges of  ancient  rapentition,  we  are  ^labled 
to  refer  a  whole  people  to  their  original 
ancestor*  with  more  certainty  than  by  oV 
•errationa  made  upon  their  language  ;  be- 
came the  superstition  is  eojijTafted  npon  the 
stock,  but  the  language  is  liable  to  change. 
As,  therefore,  with  the  Hindus,  .E^ptians, 
Assyrians,  Scythians,  and  their  offshoots  in 
Europe,  so  with  all  the  tribes  of  the  nortb- 
«m  continent,  from  Nicaragua  (o  the  bor- 
ders of  Lake  Saperior,  as  well  as  through- 
out New  England,  the  adoration  of  the  sun, 
asthesymbolofdiTiae  intelligence, has  pre- 
vailed from  the  earliest  epoch  to  this  day 
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ix  of  the  North,  through  every 

turn  of  developmant,  to  the  imposing 

•t  Mexico  and  Pern,  where  It  took  fc  i 

n  nearlj  corroiponding  with  that  Which  It  K  l 

ens  time  suGtained  on  the  banks  of  the  Gangei  ' 

and  on  the  plalos  of  AMyria.'  t  i 

Associated  with  Sabnan  wonhip  in  fcFrm- 
BT  times  wai  that  of  the  lingham  or  phallns 
This  well-attested  fact  leaves  littleroom  for 
doubting  that  the  aboriginal  Amerioam  de- 
rived their  religions  system  in  part  from  thf 
East.  The  worship  of  the  Ungbam  waK 
flourishing  in  the  cities  of  Fomeco  and 
Hascatta,  in  Mexico,  at  the  period  of  the 
conquest;  and  Mr.  Stephen*  obaerrad  at 
Uxmat,  Tncatan,  certain  ornaments  npon 
Ifae  external  cornice  of  several  large  bmld- 
Ings,  the  meaning  of  which  was  too  plainly 
sculptured  to  be  misunderstood  (TVneeit, 
»ol.  i.  p.  181).  Nor  was  this  revolting 
worship  restricted  to  the  territories  jtisl  in- 
dicated ;  it  appears  to  hare  been  eqnallv 
prevalent  in  the  Gulf  States,  and  as  far 
north  as    Tennessee,  where    inntUBerable 


up ;  some  fcomed  (tf  clay,  and  others  carved 
out  of  a  kind  of  amphibolic  rook,  the  toi^ib- 
rtt  of  all  stony  mbstaneee. 

Bearing  in  mind  tliat  the  Oriental  nations 
iicknowl^ged  origin^y  but  one  object  of 
devotion, ^esnn-;  with  which  they  present- 
ly associated  the  doebnnes  of  the  reciprocal 
principles  of  nature  —  doobiaeg  which 
passed  from  India  into  Ethiopia  and  Egypt, 
thence  into  Asia  KGnor,  and  so  iflto  Greece 
^kud  Borne — it  is  imnoeeiUe  to  withhold 
li^m  the  inhabitants  of  the  wettem  heni- 
^faere  the  coveted  distinction  of  the  high> 
I  St  antiquity,  when  we  find  their  remote  a^ 
I  ■eetors  poseessing  the  Same  ffystem  of  theology^, 
imd  adopting  the  same  objects  of  worahip, 
!)K  the  most  ancient  and  cultivated  peo|^  of 
the  Old  World.  With  almost  aU  the  abori- 
^•ines,  there  is  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  a 
1>elief  in  a  Supreme  Being ;  of  an  exten- 
i<ive  polytheism,  based  in  its  origin  npon  the 
principle  of  divine  emanations ;  of  a  belief 
in  the  immortality  of  the  sonl  and  its  future 
4tale ;  and  in  the  tranimigrstion  of  sjnrifs. 
The  ^reement  between  thiur  ritnalistio 
observances  is  equally  remarkable.  They, 
'  UK>,  had  sacred  Eolations  and  fasts,  sacrifices 
!  and  expiatory  self-punishments.  Notwith- 
jtandtng  what  has  i^ntimes  been  niKed  to 
the  contrary,  this  oongruitv  of  reuiool 
ideas  and  practices  in  botii  hemispberM 
I  is  of  BO  decisive  character  as  to  demonstrate 
'  a  single  primitive  source.  '  We  cannot,' 
remarkp  Sir  William  JoneR,  'justly  eonclu^ 
.  by  arguments  preceding  the  proof  cf  bets, 
'  that  one  idolatrous  people  most  have  bcn^ 
I  rowed  their  deities,  rites,  and  tenets  {rem 
i  another;  since  gods  of  all  shapes  and  di- 
mensions may  be  framed  by  the  boundleas 
S lowers  of  imagination,  or  by  the  flraads  and 
ollies  of  men,  m  countries  never  connected  ; 
I  but  when  features  of  resemblance  to6  strong 
to  hare  been  accidental  are  observable  is 
'  different  systems  of  polytheism,  witbovt 
fancy  or  prejudice  to  colour  them  and  iw- 

Kove  their  likeneas,  we  can  scarcely  Mp 
lieving  that  some  connexion  has  n 
.  immemorial  time  subsisted  between  tbo 
several  nations  which  have  adopted  tlniB.' 
(  Woria,  vol.  i.  p.  ES9.)  There  are  now  no 
means  of  determining  at  what  perticnlar 
epoch  in  the  world's  history  the  worship  of 
theLin|[bamin]ndia,of  Feor-Apisin  i^fypti 
ofthePbaltusin  Greece,  or  Priapus  in  Borne, 
originated.  Bat  according  to  the  receiTed 
chronology  of  the  Bible,  the  worship  ot 
Ba^-Peor  prevailed  among  the  MoatntM 
1490  B.  0.  (Nnmb.  ZXT.  3),  or  long  befiffe 
it  was  received  into  Europe.  tStMn  tin 
renuuns  which  are  atill  in  existence  it  naj 
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have  pfiflBed  into  America  at  a  time  coeval 
with  Its  introduction  into  Eg^pt.  And  this 
fact  brinj«8  us  to  a  still  higher  point  in  the 
primitiye  history  of  the  continent 

Fyramidal  inlcs  of  earth  and  stone  are 
the  peculiar  marks  by  which  we  may  dis- 
cover the  sites  of  the  earliest  settlements  of 
mankind.  The  idea  of  sach  piles  first  ap- 
peared ill  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  and 
(;ul  minated  in  the  valley  of  the  I^le.  What- 
ever their  forms,  or  wherever  situated,  in 
Asia  or  in  Africa,  one  condition  is  common  to 
tlif  m  all :  intended  primarily  for  astronomi- 
cal observatories,  the  sides  of  each  accurate- 
ly correspond  with  the  cardinal  points. 
uiM  is  also  the  case  with  the  pyramids  of 
America.  In  determining  the  epoch  of  the 
aboriginal  migration  to  that  continent,  this 
remarkable  co-extension  or  analogy  again 
carried  us  back  to  that  period  when  man- 
kind, after  being  dissipated  in  the  plains  of 
Shinar,  had  re-established  themselves  in  dif- 
ferent quarters  of  the  globe.  We  have 
already  referred  to  the  magnificent  pyra- 
midal structures  of  Mexico ;  which,  except- 
ing the  shrines,  were  undoubtedly  the 
work  of  the  Toltecans,  if  not  of  an  earlier 
people ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  there  are 
pyramidal  ruins  in  Yucatan  and  Central 
America  of  a  much  more  ancient  date  than 
ain'  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  New 
AVorld  —  so  ancient,  indeed,  as  to  compare 
with  similar  monuments  in  Egypt,  which 
are  generally  ascribed  to  the  Memphite 
period.  If,  as  wc  believe,  the  New  World 
borrowed  its  designs  for  such  structures,  the 
aborigines  must  have  travelled  to  the  vadley 
of  the  Nile  for  that  purpose,  rather  than 
brought  them  from  the  shores  of  the  Euxine 
and  Caspian  Seas  —  a  circumstance  which, 
we  may  remark  by  the  way,  shows  them  to 
have  been  not  only  a  less  cultivated  but  a 
later  settled  nation  than  the  Egyptians. 
Their  conventional  ideas  of  pictography 
and  sculpture  point  to  the  same  origin.  Ac- 
cording to  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  no  signs 
of  pro«p%8s  from  infancy  to  the  more  ad- 
vanced stages  of  art  are  perceptible  on  the 
earliest  monuments  of  Egypt:  it  was  in 
after-times  the  Egyptian  sculptors  bound 
thcmselvt«  so  rigidly  to  conventional  forms 
in  the  human  figure.  And  so  in  America, 
the  most  ancient  remains  exhibit  similar 
characteristics.  The  same  unalterable  forms 
satisfied  the  devotion  or  the  taste  of  succea- 
pive  generations ;  and  consequently  no  im- 
]:)royement  was  made  upon  them.  In  the 
types  of  primitive  art,  the  New  World  mere- 
ly reflected  the  light  of  the  Old.  Hence 
there  was  no  warmth  or  creative  power  in 
it.    Generation  after  generation  servilely 
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copied  each  other,  but  with  gradually  di- 
minishing skill,  or  in  almost  the  exact  ratio 
of  the  distance  which  separated  them  from 
Central  America  and  Yucatan,  the  earliest 
seats  of  civilisation  on  the  continent.  That 
Africa,  not  the  Eist,  was  the  original  source 
of  their  inspiration  —  perhaps  about  the  aee 
of  the  fourth  Egyptian  dynasty  —  may  be 
inferred,  partly  from  the  peculiar  situations, 
internal  economy,  and  identical  embellish- 
ment of  the  structures  in  question,  and  partly 
from  the  most  primitive  mode  of  sepulture 
observable  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
them.  The  pile  is  invariably  erected,  for 
the  purpose  of  sacred  ablutions,  in  close 
proximity  to  water ;  either  on  the  bank  <^ 
a  stream,  or  on  the  shore  of  a  lake,  or,  in  the 
absence  of  these,  an  artificial  pond  of  pro- 
portionate dimensions  has  been  excavated 
at  its  base ;  central  apartments,  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  sacred  element,  reached  by 
descending  galleries  at  a  particular  angle  of 
declination,  arc  found  in  all  of  them,  as  well 
as  a  secret  communication  with  the  river* 
lake,  or  pond,  usually  by  means  of  a  subter- 
ranean passap:e  :  and  lastly,  the  neighbour- 
ing valley  or  plain,  as  the  case  may  be,  is 
filled  with  innumerable  catacombs,  in  many 
localities  hewed  out  of  the  solid  rock.  The 
great  pyramid  on  the  plateau  of  Caemavaca, 
and  known  as  Xucliicalco,  '  the  house  of 
flowers/  is  reported  to  be  scarcely  distin- 

fuishable  from  the  ordinary  type  of  those  in 
lOwer  Eg^pt.  Its  position  and  configun^ 
tion  show  it  to  be  one  of  the  group  of  adja* 
cent  hills.  It  is  truncated  and  divided  into 
four  terraces. 

'  The  intermodiate  slopes  (says  Mr.  Norman) 
are  covered  with  platforms,  bastions,  pyramidal 
and  rectangular  elovatiuns  and  stages,  one  above 
another,  all  fared  with  large  porphyry  stones 
admirably  cut,  but  joined  together  without 
cement ;  the  perpendicular  heignt  is  estimatetl 
to  be  from  300  to  38U  feet.  The  construction 
of  the  stories  is  irregularlv  like  the  Egyptian 
style  of  architecture ;  the  lower  parts  inclining 
inwards  at  an  angle  of  15^  for  a  short  distance, 
and  then  being  surmounted  with  perpendicular 
courses  projecting  over  the  inferior  portion. 
Upon  the  stones  of  thi4  pyramid  are  many 
fif^res  ficnlptared  in  relief,  sonic  representing 
hieroglyphic  signs,  and  other  human  figures 
seated  cross-legged  in  Asiatic  manner,  and  croc»- 
odilos  spouting  water.' 

Want  of  space  precludes  our  pursuing 
these  architectural  analogies  any  farther; 
sufiice  it  to  say,  therefore,  that  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  earlier  and  later  pyra- 
midal temples  of  the  New  World  is  quite  as 
remarkable  as  that  between  the  ancient 
Egyptian  stroctore  and  those  erected  by 
140. 
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the  Greek  colonists  under  the  Ptolemies. 
No  doubt,  very  many  of  the  earliest  piles 
have  been  modified  in  subsequent  ages,  to 
suit  the  particular  necessities  or  tastes  of 
the  people ;  yet,  in  every  such  instance,  the 
archaic  type  has  been  but  slightly  departed 
from,  whilst  the  primitive  example  m'  the 
decorations  without,  always  emblematical  of 
the  worship  conducted  within,  has  been 
scrupulously  followed  to  the  last.  This  is 
very  apparent  in  the  magnificent  ruins  of 
Yucatan;  where,  according  to  the  unani- 
mous reports  of  Mr.  Stephens  and  later 
travellers  in  that  wonderful  country,  the 
serpent  entwined  about  the  stem  of  the 
lotus  is  frequently  repeated  on  the  friezes  of 
the  temples  ;  and  at  Palenqu^,  also,  ^  a  rec- 
tangular square  is  surrounded  by  cloist- 
ers ..  .  and  lighted  by  windows  bearing 
the  exact  form  of  the  Egyptian  face.' 

It  is  proverbial  among  Transatlantic 
travellers,  that  he  who  has  seen  one  tribe 
has  seen  all ;  so  closely  do  individuals  of 
every  family  resemble  each  other,  notwith- 
standing their  immense  geographical  dis- 
semination, and  those  differences  of  climate 
which  embrace  the  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold.*  And  after  devoting  a  lifetime  to  the 
investigation  of  their  linguistic  affinities, 
the  late  venerable  Albert  Gallatin  arrived  at 
the  same  conclusion.  '  However  differing 
in  their  vocabularies,'  he  remarks, '  there  is 
an  evident  similarity  in  the  structure  of  all 
the  American  languages.'!  From  what- 
ever land  the  aboriginal  population  of 
North  America  proceeded  —  from  Eastern 
Siberia,  by  the  passage  of  Behring's  Straits, 
or  by  the  Aleutian  Islands ;  or,  which  we 
conceive  to  be  much  more  probable,  from 
the  Bactrian  heights  or  Hisdustan,  by  the 
Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans,  —  the  influence 
of  their  genius,  mythology,  and  civilisation 
has  not  wholly  declined  to  this  day.  Hence 
many  have  likewise  been  led  to  believe  in 
the  unity  of  the  American  races.  Without 
impeaching  the  justice  of  this  opinion,  so  far 
as  It  affects  the  existing  tribes  of  native  Red 
Indians,  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  abori- 

final  occupants  of  the  soil  disappeared  long 
efore  the  advent  of  the  Spaniards.  So 
far  as  is*  now  known,  the  highest  civilised 
races,  at  the  era  of  the  conquest,  were  re- 
stricted to  the  territory  falling  within  the 
10th  and  25th  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and 
to  that  smaller  region  which  is  watered 
by  the  Rio  Colorado  and  the  Rio  Gila,  and 
their  tributaries.     Every  other  portion  of 

»  Vide  Mr.  J.  S.  Phillip's  Essay  on  the  Physical 
Type  of  the  American  Indians,  Sohooloralt,  vol.  it 
p.  ai6. 

t  Trans.  Amer.  Ethnol.  Soo.  vol.  U.  p.  307. 


the  continent,  with  one  notable  exception, 
was  occupied  by  indigent  and  semi-barbar- 
ous tribes,  widely  scattered,  and  subsisting 
for  the  most  part  on  the  produce  of  the 
chase.  The  exception  was  Kentucky,  bear- 
ing the  ominous  appellation  of  ^the  dark 
and  bloody  groundf,'  which  had  long  been 
shunned  by  every  Indian  with  superstitions 
dread.  According  to  the  traditions  of  the 
locality,  the  now  attractive  banks  of  the 
Ohio  had  been  the  scene  of  a  frightful  car- 
nage, many  centuries  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Europeans.  An  entire  nation,  both 
physically  and  morally  distinguished  from 
the  Redskins  —  *  white  men '  —  and  who 
had  been  settled  in  the  country  from  time 
immemorial,  were  unexpectedly  assailed  and 
overwhelmed  by  theii*  enemies.  The  mani- 
fest incompletion  of  several  of  the  monu- 
ments in  the  valley  betokens  a  sudden  ces- 
sation of  labour  on  the  part  of  their 
constructors,  and  thus  far  confirms  the  terri- 
ble reality  of  the  Indian  legends.  If  those 
ill-fated  people  were  not  the  true  abori^nes 
of  the  sou,  they  were  undoubtedly  connected 
with  them,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
peculiarity  of  many  of  their  structures ;  the 
relics  exhumed  from  their  tumuli;  and, 
above  all,  from  their  primeval  mode  of  se- 
pulture. 

In  the  absence^  of  documentary  proofs 
and  positive  evidence  it  is  extremely  difll- 
cult,  and  oflen  impossible,  to  determine  the 
aboriginal  migrations  of  a  people.  The 
primary  immigrants  of  North  America  are 
no  exception  to  this  general  rule.  They 
arrived  in  the  New  World,  we  believe,  by 
various  routes  and  at  various  epochs. 
That  comparatively  narrow  territory  which 
stretches  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  which  is  so  especially 
rich  in  stupendous  and  highly-decorated 
monuments,  many  of  them  bearing  indispu- 
table marks  of  the  hoariest  antiquity,  was 
the  first  abode  of  the  ciyilised  nations. 
Those  nations,  as  Mr.  Tylor  argues  on  d 
priori  grounds,*  brought  their  civilisation 
with  them ;  it  was  not  of  indigenous 
crowth ;  and  the  Abbe  Brasseur  de  Bour- 
bourg,  who  has  laboured  long  as  a  missioii- 
ary  in  that  part  of  the  continent,  as  well  as 
in  the  interests  of  ethnographical  science, 
inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the  Mayas  of 
Yucatan  are  their  degenerate  descendantB. 
Thence  population  was  difiused  and  radiated 
through  the  immense  re^ons  of  the  North. 
Almost  the  same  combination  of  mounds, 
terraces,  and  pyramids  is  found  throughont 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  as  at  Copan, 

*  Anahnae,  pp.  191,  )fcc. 
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Palenqu^,  and  Uxmal;  a  fact  which  goes 
fkt  to  prove  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  in- 
terior derived  their  civil  as  well  as  their 
reliffious  institations,  and  such  knowledge 
of  the  arts  as  they  possessed,  from  Central 
America.  The  one,  no  doubt,  was  a  modi- 
fication of  the  other.  By  one  of  those  re- 
fluxes, which  were  so  common  in  the  early 
history  of  mankind,  the  tide  of  population 
returned  to  its  original  source,  but  oy  a  cir- 
cuitous or  north-westerly  channel ;  com- 
mingling in  its  passage  with  several  streams 
of  later  immigrants  to  the  continent,  by 
Behring's  Straits  or  the  Aleutian  Isles. 
Hence  the  cause  of  those  national  changes 
and  revolutions  which  may  be  faintly 
traced  on  the  face  of  the  most  primitive 
monuments,  and  which  are  most  distinctly 
portrayed  on  the  more  modem  ones.  The 
mild  religious  services  of  the  first  ages 
were  superseded  by  the  sanguinary  ritual 
in  YOgae  at  the  time  of  the  conquest ;  po- 
litical domination  had  completely  suc- 
cumbed to  sacerdotal  rule ;  the  Inca  added 
to  his  other  functions  those  of  supreme  pon- 
tiff. Such,  in  brief,  we  take  to  have  been 
the  main  courses  of  population  in  North 
America.  No  doubt  there  were  many  in- 
termigrations,  of  more  or  less  importance, 
the  order  of  which,  however,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  indicate.  In  connexion  with  these 
we  may  remark,  by  the  way,  that  no 
existing  tribe  of  Indians,  located  east  of 
the  Mississippi,  lay  claim  to  the  monimients 
surrounding  them.  According  to  their 
several  traditions,  they  found  them  much 
in  the  same  condition  as  they  now  appear, 
when  their  forefathers,  centuries  ago,  *  ar- 
rived from  the  west'  and  possessed  them- 


selves of  the  country.  Old  societies  had 
utterly  perished  ages  before,  leaving  pos- 
terity ignorant  not  only  of  the  extent  of 
their  dominions,  but  also  of  their  very  titles. 
The  Atlantic  sea-board,  from  New  England 
to  South  Carolina,  would  seem  to  nave 
been  but  sparsely  peopled  till  within  a  com- 
paratively recent  epoch.  The  remains  in 
that  long  slip  of  territory  are  much  less 
numerous  than  elsewhere  on  the  continent ; 
and,  for  historical  deduction,  almost  value- 
less. Nearly  the  whole  of  them  are  the 
supposed  works  of  the  Iroquois  and  their 
affiliated  tribes,  and  do  not  possess,  it  is  re- 

e>rted,  *  an  antiquity  very  far  back  of  the 
iscovery.' 

Thus  have  we  travelled  over  nearly  the 
entire  area  of  North  America,  and  pointed 
out,  in  our  necessarily  hasty  passage,  the 
sites  of  the  most  important  and  interesting 
structural  monuments  pertaining,  as  we  be- 
lieve, to  at  l«?ast  three  distinct  and  widely 
separated  epochs  in  the  pre-Columbian  hi»<^ 
tory  of  the  continent.     These  edifices  show^ 
partly  from  their  architectural  and   other 
peculiarities,  and  partly  firom  the  relics  of 
art  discovered   within    and    about    them, 
whence  sprang  their  authors,  the  aboriginal 
occupants  of  the  soil.    Their  immediate  ori- 
gin is,  and  probably  ever  will  be,  an  ope» 
question.    It  reaches  back  to  the  remotest 
period  of  human  history,  and  is  involved 
in  a  haze  of  fable.    Nevertheless,    their 
creeds,  usages,  and  legends,    whether   de- 
lineated on  the  monuments  or  reflected  by 
succeeding  generations,  uniformly  point  lo- 
an Oriental  source;  and  this  is  all  that  can 
be  averred  with  absolute  certainty  concern- 
ing them. 


Death  of  Professor  John  H.  Albxak- 
DSR. —  Professor  Alexander,  who  died  at  Bal- 
timore on  Saturday,  aged  fiftv-four  years,  was 
well  known  in  this  city,  and  over  the  entire 
country,  for  his  scientinc  attainments  and  his 
religious  and  philantliro{>ic  efforts.  He  began 
his  professional  career  as  an  engineer  on  the 
Northern  Central  (Susquehanna)  Railroad; 
made  the  tO|)Ographical  surveys  for  a  map  of 
Karyland  ;  prepared  an  elaborate  report  on  the 
standard  of  weights  and  measures ;  was  Com- 
missioner to  England  on  international  ooinage 
in  1857,  and  was  appointed  last  summer  a 
Commissioner  to  the  Paris  Exposition  of  the 
ci&nreat  year.  In  1850  he  published  a  Univer- 
sal Dictionary  of  Weights  and  measures,^  which 
has  been  looked  to  as  a  standard.    For  .many 


years  he  attended  the  annual  assajrs  of  coins  at* 
the  Mint  in  this  city  as  a  delegate  for  the  gov- 
ernment, and  it  was  at  one  time  expected  that' 
he  would  be  appointed  Director.    He  was  osn- 
ally  in  attendance  at  the  Conventions  of  tbe  - 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in  whi  Ji  body  he 
was    a  leading   and  active    member.^ — Iwtik' 
Americttn. 

[We  had  a  slight  personal  acquaintance  wi0i 
Prof.  Alexander   30  or   40   years    ago.    T^< 
our  great  regret  this  was  broken  off  by  circiun- 
stances  in  which  neither  of  us  had  any  agency. 
We  never  saw  a  young  man  who  more  engagedi 
our  afifeetion  in  advance.]  — lAmmq  Ag^, 
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PART  ni. 

We  breakfasted  earlier  on  Thursday  on 
account  of  the  bunting.  When  I  came  in- 
to the  drawing-room,  I  found  Monsieur 
Ben^  reading  the  newspaper  in  the  sun. 

<*  You  are  going  with  Olympe  to  the  meet 
this  morning,  are  you  not?"  he  said.  I 
told  him  that  I  was. 

«*No  doubt,  as  a  true  Englishwoman, 
you  will  have  a  contempt  for  our  8{>ort, 
and  think  fox-hunting  infinitely  superior ; 
but  I  am  sure  that  &e  artistic  feeling  of 
which  you  are  so  full,  will  be  delighted  with 
the  forest.  At  all  eyents  we  can  lay  claim 
to  one  superiority  in  the  fact  of  our  hunt- 
ing being  compatible  with  lovely  scenery. 
Do    you    ever    hunt    in    England,    Miss 

Hope  ?  " 

i  told  him  that  in  the  first  place  my 
means  did  not  allow  of  it,  and  that  in  the 
second  I  was  afraid  my  nerves  would  not 

either.  ^  ,  „    ^ 

"I  often  -wish  I  were  less  cowardly," 

said  I. 

**  Ah,  do  not  wish  you  were  other  than 
YOU  are  !  If  women  could  only  be  made  to 
.comprehend  their  true  position  " 

»*  It  will  be  hard  ,"  answered  I,  laughing, 
***  if  between  you  and  Monsieur  Berthier 
<we  do  not  get  to  understand  it  at  last." 

"  Do  not  raisjndge  me,"  said  he.  "  No  one 
can  think  more  highly  of  women  than  L 
do.  In  tact,  in  quickness  of  perception,  in 
.delicacy  of  feeling,  in  the  unerring  justice 
With  which  you  instinctively  arrive  at  con- 
clusions which  we  only  reach  through  cir- 
.cuitous  paths  of  cumbrous  logic,  you  stand 
alone.  Steadfastness,  patience,  tenderness, 
pity,  these  are  the  jewels  of  your  crown  — 
that  crown  which  the  strong-minded  wo- 
man despises  in  her  ambitious  endeavour 
to  attain  to  the  male  virtues  that  in  her  be- 
come simply  detestable.  Yesterday  I  was 
■%o  struck  w'ith  the  contrast  between  your- 
self and  Miss  Hamilton  when  we  were 
speaking  of  R^nan." 

"  Oh T "  answered  I,  "I  liked  what  she 
said  so  much;  it  was  exactly  what  I  was 
ilonging  to  say." 

»*  But,  thank  heaven,  did  not,"  he  mter- 
rupted.  "  Nothing  could  be  a  better  exam- 
ple of  wtfat  I  mean.  The  clear,  unerring 
mind  was  there,  the  quick  perception,  the 
'fine  moral  sense  which  instinctively  detects 
a  want  of  truth  in  the  heart  of  things  — all 
that  wai  absent  was  the  male  energy  of 
Miss  HaauLHon ;  an  absence  in  which,  to 
ime,  lay  the  very  secret  of  the  charm." 

»'  She  is  so  absolutely  truthful  and  fear- 
less," said  L 


^  Yes,"  he  answered.  ^'  One  may  ad- 
mire her,  but  what  one  loves  is  a  tender^ 
trembling  little  woman,  doubting  of  herself, 
and  lookmg  up  to  man  as  to  her  natural 
guide  and  protector.  Don't  you  see  not 
only  how  well  this  attitude  becomesyov, 
but  also  how  admirably  it  works  ?  When 
you  are  womanly  you  make  us  maidy: 
these  touching  and  gentle  appeals  stir  all 
the  depths  of  our  buried  tenderness,  and 
bring  it  to  the  surface.  A  woman  who  has 
no  need  of  this,  but  can  do  battle  for  her-* 
self,  is  ^nerall^  lefl  to  do  it  You  will  see 
that  Miss  Hamilton's  conquests  will  not  be 
among  men,  buti  among  women.  Olympe, 
Jeanne,  yourself,  already  are  all  more  or  leas 
at  her  feet,  and  this  by  a  natural  law.  It 
is  simply  the  masculine  element  in  her, 
which  you  are  all  unconsciously  adoring. 
Now  to  me,  by  the  same  law,  she  is  in  con- 
sequence of  it  repellant  and   unattractive." 

*^  But  all  men  do  not  feel  as  you  do," 
said  1.  **  Monsieur  Dessaix  is  devoted  to 
her,  and  he  is  a  man." 

**  Is  he  ? "  said  Monsieur  de  Saldes, 
**  Sometimes  I  feel  quite  bewildered  be- 
tween them,  and  in  doubt  whether  to  c«U 
her  Monsieur  Hamilton,  or  him  Mademoi- 
selle Dessaix." 

We  breakfasted  in  a  great  hurry,  for 
Lady  Blankeney  and  Maria  were  goine  <Mflr 
by  train  to  Paris.  The  former  took  &a¥e 
of  eveiT  one  but  Miss  Hamilton  and  myself 
with  enusion.  There  was  a  slight  desree 
of  nervous  coldness  in  the  manner  in  which 
she  bade  Ursula  good-by  and  said  they 
should  meet  shortly  in  Paris,  and  a  champ- 
ing mixture  of  condescension  and  inciTility 
in  her  farewell  to  me.  I  was  delighted 
when  they  drove  ofi* :  a  little  of  the  mother 
went  a  long  way,  and  as  for  Maria,  I  do  not 
think  I  ever  beheld  any  human  being  so 
wrapped  up  in,  encompassed  by,  and  utteriy 
saturated  with  self:  the  positiveness  of  the 
pre-occupation  became  monstrous  when  con- 
trasted with  the  negadveness  of  her  nature 
in  every  other  respect ;  even  the  natural 
laws  seemed  in  her  mind  to  exist  as  bot 
with  reference  to  herself,  and  she  never 

rke  of  the  weather  as  other  people 
remarking  in  a  general  way,  "  It 
is  warm  —  it  is  windy  —  it  is  rainy,"  m 
the  case  might  be,  but  always  said 
"  I  shall  be  hot  —  I  shall  be  cold  — 
I  shall  be  wet,"  in  a  manner  entirely  her 
own. 

Monsieur  Berthier  preferred  walking  in 
the  forest  to  coming  in  the  carriage  with 
us,^  and  Monsieur  Dessaix  had  muiio  to 
write,  and  evidently  thought  that  a  dav  in 
the  open  air  might  be  Ihe  death  of  hioi: 
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80  the  driving  party  consisted  solely  of 
Madame  Olympe  and  myself.  At  a  little 
after  eleven  she  came  in,  looking  like  a 
magnificent  wall-flower,  with  a  dan  brown 
tweed  dress  shot  with  crimson,  a  deep 
orange-coloured  silk  handkerchief  tied  loose- 
ly round  her  throat,  and  a  golden  pheasant/s 
wings  in  her  hat  She  had,  as  usual,  her 
hands  filled  with  flowers,  but  this  time  they 
were  little  nosegays  of  Parma  violets,  which 
she  distributed  to  Ursula,  Jeanne,  Monsieur 
de  Saldes,  and  Monsieur  Charles,  who 
were  all  going  to  ride,  and  who  stuck  them 
into  the  button-holes  of  their  coats  and 
habits.  The  open  carriage  came  to  the 
door  at  half- past  eleven.  Ursula,  at  the 
last  moment,  had  some  slight  dispute  with 
Monsieur  de  Saldes,  and  in  her  habit,  just 
as  she  was,  she  jumped  into  the  carriage 
with  Madame  Olympe  and  myself. 

It  was  a  splendid  autumn  morning.  The 
earth  sparkled  in  every  direction  like 
precious  stones,  the  dew  lay  like  diamonds 
in  the  grass,'  and  the  air  was  full  of  floating 
gossamers  (the  Virgin's  threads,  as  they  are 
called  in  France),  as  we  bowled  down  the 
hill  to  the  river.  Over  the  great  bridge 
we  went,  and  straight  at  once  into  the  for- 
est. It  is  all  divided  into  long  alleys,  which 
lead  into  large  green  open  places,  or  carre- 
Jaurn^  from  which  six  or  seven  different 
roads  diverge,  and  in  the  centre  of  which 
there  is  an  -  enormous  sign-post  giving  the 
direction  of  each.  I  should  have  thought  it 
impossible  to  find  one's  way  without  these, 
one  path  seemed  so  exactly  to  resemble  an- 
other ;  but  Madame  Olympe  told  me  that 
the  gentlemen  were  often  out  after  night- 
fiidl,  and  managed  to  pilot  themselves  suc- 
cessfully even  when  it  was  far  too  dark  to 
read  what  was  written  on  the  posts. 

It  was  an  enchanting  drive  to  the  place 
of  rendezvous.  Generally  the  wood  lay 
packed  away  on  each  side  of  the  open  roads. 
The  trees  were  not  large,  as  in  our  forests, 
but  slender  young  slips,  growing  all  close 
together,  through  which  driving  would  have 
been  impossible,  and  walking,  for  the  most 
part  difficult  and  un pleasurable  ;  but  one 
ioo!sed  into  depths  of  delicate  leaves,  until 
the  whole  atmosphere  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of 
pale  transparent  glowworm-green,  as  one 
rolled  along  with  gentle  motion  and  noise- 
lesi  wheels  over  the  yielding  sand.  Some- 
times we  drove  for  a  long  way  under  large 
trees  through  the  very  heart  of  the  forest. 
In  one  place  all  the  boles  of  the  trees  were 
eoTered  with  lichen ;  thev  looked  like  metal 
shafts  of  some  strange  gnome  palace.  Here 
we  went  along  with  a  soft  crushing  sonod 
ofer  preciooi  emerald  mofset  and  the  red 


gold  of  fallen  beech-leaves;  the  whole  air 
filled  with  delicious  autumn  savours,  musky 
gusts  of  a  wild  woodland  odour,  and  the 
bitter  fragrance  of  bruised  leaves.  At  last 
we  got  to  the  carrefour,  or  place  of  the 
rendezvous,  and  drew  up  before  the  door  of 
a  little  country  inn,  where  we  saw  the  mea 
and  dogs  who  had  been  seeking  out  the 
track  of  the  wild  boar,  and  who  had  just 
arrived. 

Two  hours  before  daybreak  these  four 
men,  with  four  dogs,  go  out  with  lanterns 
to  seek  the  track ;  this  is  technically  called 
the  aller  au  bois.  These  hounds  (limiers) 
are  mute,  and  never  follow  the  track  of  roe- 
buck, rabbit,  or  hare.  The  forest  is  divided 
among  them  into  four  separate  allotments, 
and  each  man  with  his  dog  explores  the 
portion  appointed  for  him,  taking  care  never 
to  interfere  with  the  beat  of  the  others. 
The  next  thing  done  is  to  prendre  les  grands 
devants.  This  consists  in  going  round  and 
round  each  division  in  ever-narrowing  cir- 
cles, until  they  come  upon  the  track,  or 
hrisee^  which  takes  its  name  firom  the  custom 
of  breakinfr  a  branch  as  soon  as  the  trace  is 
found  —  which  branch  they  lay  upon  the 
ground  with  the  point  turned  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  track.  They  then  come  back 
with  their  limiers^  after  a  walk  of  about  six 
hours,  to  the  rendezvous  (which  generally 
takes  place  at  twelve  o*clock,  or  there- 
abouts), and  dress  themselves  properly  in 
the  livery  of  the  hunt. 

By  degrees,  people  on  foot,  and  people  om 
horseback,  and  people  in  open  carriages 
began  to  assemble.  The  ladies,  who  all  ap- 
peared to  be  more  or  less  acquainted,  got 
out  of  their  various  vehicles  to  speak  to 
each  other ;  and  hairy  men  dismounted,  or 
reined  up,  and  bowed  and  talked  to  those 
ladies  who  remained  in  their  carriages. 
There  was  one  coachful  of  cousins  fi*om  the 
village  of  Sept-Moulins,  about  four  milet 
away  from  Marny ;  another  with  some  smart 
ugly  women,  whom  nobody  knew,  from  the 
neighbouring  town ;  one  fat  old  lady  was 
drawn  by  a  couple  of  superb  PcrcheroB 
horses,  small,  robust,  well-built  animals  of 
the  old  French  post-horse  breed,  snow-white, 
with  thick  tails  sweeping  the  ground,  and 
powerful  manes,  that  flew  out  to  the  wiml 
like  great  sheets  of  silver  in  the  son  :  their 
were  fiery,  restive  creatures,  and  lookeoS 
splendid  as  they  kept  neighing  and  pawing^ 
the  ground  with  impatience  whenever  thejr 
had  to  stand  still  for  a  single  instant  Last 
of  all  arrived  a  sort  of  charming  open  cAdfw 
d-vane^  with  pretty  Madame  Pk^ost,  hti^ 
kind-looking  old  husband,  and  a  most  alK 
surd  old  firiend,  with  a  large  red  nose  and  4b 
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curly  grey  wig,  who  always  lives  with  them, 
and  whose  name,  1  was  told,  was  H^dsippe 
Gigonnet.  Their  carriage  is  a  very  popu- 
lar one :  it  is  laden  with  all  sorts  of  good 
eatables,  which  are  liberally  distributed  to 
the  hungry, — -and  also  with  brandy,  arnica, 
plaster,  and  other  useful  remedies,  in  case 
of  any  simple  accident. 

The  ladies'  dress  was  an  extravagant  imi- 
tation of  the  out-of-door  costume  of  our  own 
Englishwomen — the  looped-up  gown  and 
coloured  petticoat  beneath ;  but  in  spite  of 
every  variety  of  rainbow  tint  which  their 

Sandy  skirts  displayed,  they  presented  a 
owdy  appearance,  very  different  from^  the 
smart  neat  look  which  a  well-appointed 
Englishwoman  has  when  she  is  properly  got 
up  for  walking.  They  wore  ugly  hats  of 
fanciful  shapes,  but  one  felt  at  a  glance 
that  they  were  born  to  put  nothing  but 
Parisian  bonnets  of  the  latest  fashion  upon 
their  heads,  and  to  do  no  real  out-of-door 
work.  Presently  Monsieur  Charles,  Mon- 
•ieur  de  Saldes,  and  Jeanne  came  up,  and 
and  then  Monsieur  Charles  was  informed  of 
the  different  tracks  that  had  been  found  by 
the  limiers. 

The  servants  of  the  hunt  are  called  by 
picturesque  names  that  all  bear  some  refer- 
ence to  the  sport.  The  huntsman  or  piqueur 
(pronounced  piqueux)  was  called  Latrace 
—  his  real  name  was  Martin ;  there  were 
^ye  valets^e-chien,  or  wbippers-in,  on  horse- 
back, whose  hunting  names  were  La  Rosee, 
La  Feuille,  Fanfare,  La  Brisde,  La  Brous- 
laille ;  and  there  was  one  valet-de-chien  on 
Ibot,  who  was  called  Tempete.  La  Brous- 
talle  and  Tempete  brought  with  them  about 
sixty  hounds  to  the  meet :  some  of  these  dogs 
were  French,  but  the  greater  proportion  of 
them  were  foxhounds  got  over  from  Eng- 
land. I  jumped  out  of  the  carriage  and 
went  with  Monsieur  de  Saldes  to  &\k  to 
them.  They  looked  so  natural  and  so  sweet, 
with  their  heavy  jaws  and  gentle  eyes,  wav- 
ing their  tails  and  making  gooa-natured 
grumbling  expostulations  with  fine  bass 
Toices. 

Monsieur  Charles  having  decided  upon 
ihe  track,  about  twenty  out  of  the  sixty 
were  despatched  in  separate  relays  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  forest  where  the  boar 
was  supposed  to  be  likely  to  pass.  These* 
bounds  were  older  and  rather  sloweir  than 
the  others,  and  were  called  the  old  pack  (la 
vieille  meute).  The  forty  remaining  hounds 
were  kept  for  following  the  track.  Out  of 
these,  eight  of  the  very  best  were  selected 
to  make  the  attack ;  the  rest  were  divided 
into  relays  of  about  four  couple,  which  were 
keld  in  leaahes  by  the  vaUt8'<le<hieru 


We  now  all  got  back  into  our  carriages^ 
and  accompanied  by  a  field  of  about  fifty  or 
sixty  people  be^an  to  move  towards  tbe 
spot  where  the  oeast  was  suppcMsed  to  be. 
When  we  arrived  there,  the  eight  cMem 
(Tattaque  were  put  into  the  cover,  followed 
bv  the  huntsman  on  foot  We  coasted 
along  on  the  outside,  guided  by  the  rushing 
of  the  animals  through  the  leaves,  and  the 
huntsman's  cries  of  Hou  I  —  hou  !  Apres  I 
La  voie  I  (the  right  road).  Volcelet !  fhere 
it  is).  Suddenly  he  caught  si^ht  of  the 
boar  and  struck  up  the  fanfare  of  the  san^ 
lier  upon  his  horn,  the  dogs  gave  tongae, 
the  gentleman  dashed  off,  blowing  the  sang- 
lier  with  all  their  might,  the  vcdeU-de'-chien 
tore  along,  almost  dragged  off  their  horBes 
by  the  pmling  of  the  hounds  in  leash,  and 
we  set  off  at  a  hand-gallop  followed  by  all 
the  other  carriages.  It  was  a  charming 
and  a  very  varied  spectacle.  There  was 
none  of  the  un  iformity  of  get-up  that  ekar- 
acterizes  an  English  field :  every  one  had 
turned  out  in  different  costume ;  most  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood,  who 
were  personal  friends  of  Monsieur  Charles, 
wore  his  white  uniform  with  the  maroon 
^Mungs ;  then  there  were  men  in  all  sorts  of. 
cut-away  and  fiy-away  coats  —  some  in 
elaborate  suits  of  velveteen  knickerbockers ; 
a  party  of  cuirassiers  quartered  in  the 
neighbouring  town  appeared  in  regimentals, 
and  bumped  along  after  the  boar  in  true 
haute-tcole  style. 

Suddenly,  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  long 
alleys,  we  saw  the  boar  leap  across  the 
road.  It  was  a  ragot  or  middle-sized  one, 
the  most  dangerous  sort  of  all.  Immediately 
all  the  horns  struck  np  the  fanfare  of  the 
ragoU  the  tearing,  dragging  hounds  were 
loosed  at  last  from  the  leashes,  and  away 
we  all  pelted  in  full  chase,  the  horns  blow- 
ing the  volcelet  and  the  hien-aller  with  might 
and  main.  It  was  not  English  sport  I  do 
not  know  if  it  was  good  sport ;  of  this  I  was 
no  judge,  but  the  excitement  of  that  morn- 
ing rush  through  the  great  glades  of  the 
sunlit  forest,  with  the  music  and  the  anima- 
tion of  the  whole  scene,  was  a  thing  never 
to  be  forgotten.  Ursula's  eyes  were  starinff 
wide  open  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  and 
Madame  Olympe  was  screaming  at  the  top 
c^  her  voice.  At  last  they  got  before  nsaadi 
out  of  sight,  we  lost  the  track,  and  stopped^ 
for  about  a  Quarter  of  an  hour,  listeninff  in 
vain  for  the  tanfare  to  guide  us.  We  uen 
drove  wildly  about  the  forest  in  every  direc- 
tion, sometimes  faintly  catching,  sometimes 
losing  again  the  sound  of  the  horns  in  the  dis- 
tance. Once  the  coachman  called  out,  and 
we  all  stood  np  in  the  carriage  as  a  com- 
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pany  of  stags,  startled  by  the  noise, 
bounded  grandly  one  afler  another  across 
the  road,  right  in  front  of  us.  We  were  en- 
tirely thrown  out,  and  at  last  came  to  a  halt 
in  one  of  the  green  places,  not  knowing  in 
the  least  which  path  to  take.  We  waited 
here  for  about  half  an  hour  in  great  de- 
spondency, afraid  that  our  day's  sport  was 
over,  when  suddenly  Monsieur  Charles,  fol- 
lowed by  Jeanne,  Monsieur  de  Saldes,  and 
five  or  six  gentlemen,  came  galloping  by, 
blowing  the  debuch^aa  hard  as  be  could. 
''  To  the  left  I  to  the  lefl !  *'  he  shouted,  as 
he  flew  past,  and  we  wheeled  round,  and  to 
the  left  we  galloped  too.  The  debuche 
meant  that  the  beast  had  taken  to  the  open. 
We  followed  full  tilt,  got  at  last  to  the  bor- 
der of  the  plain,  and  saw  the  boar  cross  it 
with  the  whole  field  in  hoti  pursuit,  and 
then  madly  dashing  into  the  river,  swim 
across  to  a  small  island  in  the  middle,  where 
he  presently  landed  with  the  hounds  in  full 
cry  at  his  heels,  and  was  lost  in  the  thicket. 
The  sun  was  going  down  in  a  sea  of  molten 
gold  as  the  horns  played  first  the  hat  Veau 
(^gone  to  the  water),  and  then  the  fiirst  half 
of  the  halalL  The  river  gave  back  the 
forms  of  the  men  and  horses  and  trees  upon 
the  bank  with  such  transparent  clearness 
that  they  seemed  literally  living  over  again 
in  the  water.  What  a  scene  it  was  —  all 
loveliness  and  peace  I  I  cannot  say  how 
the  spectacle  of  the  solemn  dying  day  at 
once  turned  the  current  of  my  feelings,  or 
how  discordant  and  savage  the  cries  of  all 
those  men,  hunting  a  wretched  animal  to 
the  death,  in  the  quiet  face  of  nature,  sud- 
denly became  to  me.  Afler  a  few  minutes 
the  poor  beast  emerged  at  the  other  end  of 
the  island,  and  still  followed  by  his  yelling 
persecutors,  in  despair  took  to  the  water  a 
second  time.  Shot  after  shot  was  fired  at 
him  in  vain,  as  he  swam  vigorously  for  the 
mainland.  At  last  Latrace  jumped  into 
the  stream  as  he  neared  the  shore,  and 
stabbed  him  with  his  hunting-knife  au  dd- 
faut  de  Vtpaule,  in  the  one  vulnerable  place 
—  the  joint  just  behind  the  shoulder  — 
while  the  horns  struck  up  the  last  part  of 
the  halali,  which  is  never  played  until  the 
boar  is  killed. 

And  then  we  all  turned  homeward,  and 
under  that  gentle  sky  I  felt  conscien3e- 
stricken,  and  rather  as  if  I  had  been  assist- 
ing at  a  murder.  It  was  dark  and  coldish 
by  the  time  we  got  back  to  the  house,  and 
very  cheering  and  pleasant  was  that  large 
room,  bright  with  candle  and  fire  light,  and 
not  less  BO  the  cup  of  tea  that  dear  Madame 
Olympe  made  for  us.  Presently  Jeanne, 
Monsieur  Charles,  and  Monsieur  de  Saldes 


came  dropping  in.  Jeanne  came  up  and 
kissed  me  very  affectionately,  as  I  lay  on 
my  big  sofa  resting  and  talking  to  Urstda. 

**  Hfow  sweet  you  smell,  child,"  said  I. 

"  It  is  my  violets,"  she  answered.  "  They 
are  quite  Iresh  still." 

**  Bless  me ! "  cried  Ursula,  "  what  can 
have  become  of  mine  ?  I  have  lost  them ! 
I  suppose  they  must  have  tumbled  down  as 
I  was  getting  in  or  out  of  the  carriage." 

She  then  left  her  chair,  and  went  away 
in  a  very  marked  manner  as  Monsieur  de 
Saldes  brought  me  my  tea  and  sat  down  by 
me  to  talk  over  the  impression  that  French 
hunting  had  made  upon  me.  He  very  good- 
naturedly  told  me  a  great  deal  more  about 
it.  Boars  of  all  ages  are  hunted.  There 
are  the  marcassins  or  babies,  the  hStes  de 
compagnie  and  betes  rousses  from  six  to  eigh- 
teen months  old  —  the  ragotin^  which  is 
about  eighteen  months  old  —  the  ragoi  of 
two  years  old  —  the  boar  in  his  third  year 

—  the  boar  in  his  fourth  year.  Then  there 
is  the  hus^e  solitaire^  who  lives  alone,  and 
for  whom  they  play  the  roycUe  fanfare,  the 
solitaire  mire  (an  old  fellow  with  his  tusks 
turned  down,  so  that  he  cannot  toss  the 
dogs),  and  the  laie^  or  female,  for  whom  the 
fanfare  of  the  meuniere  is  plaved. 

The  first  half  of  the  halali  is  played  when 
the  boar  is  at  bay  ;  the  second,  when  he  is 
killed,  and  he  is  never  killed  until  he  has 
been  at  bay.  There  is  also  the  halali 
tenante  —  when  the  boar  at  bay  tosses  some 
of  the  hounds  and  then  begins  running 
again.  If  the  animal  is  very  fierce,  in  order 
to  save  the  hounds  the  gentlemen  will  some- 
times dismount  and  prick  him  with  their 
hunting-knives  to  cause  a  diversion.  The 
boar  then  leaves  the  dogs  and  rushes  at  the 
men,  and  there  is  a  general  sauve  qui  petU 

—  up  trees  or  anywhere.  Sometimes  the 
men  as  well  as  the  dogs  get  wounded.  Last 
season  Latrace  had  his  leg  ripped  ^P  by 
the  boards  tusks,  and  was  badly  hurt.  The 
cries  of  vocelet  or  volcelet,  and  vlaut  —  vlautl 
which  are  continually  heard  during  the 
hunt,  are  corruptions  of  voila  ce  Vest  and  l€ 
viola  la  haut.  The  morning  afler  the  hunt 
the  missing  hounds  are  tracked  out,  and 
found  wounded  or  dead.  The  men  take 
other  dogs  with  them,  whose  ears  they  pu]l 
to  make  them  cry,  and  so  attract  their 
wounded  and  lost  companions.  The  /tmiers, 
who  find  the  first  trace  of  the  boar,  are  pat 
into  a  cart  and  driven  home  from  the  meet 
by  Madame  Moreau  —  an  old  woman  about 
the  ch&teau  who  does  every  sort  of  odd  job 

—  sometimes  goes  to  fetch  letters  and  some- 
times goes  to  fetch  bread.  We  met  her  iii 
the  forest  going  back  to  Mamy,  with  fbv^ 
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or  five  of  the  ereat  circular  loaves  of  com- 
mon household  Dread  which  the  servants  eat 
slung  like  so  many  necklaces  round  her  ma- 
hogany-coloured old  throat. 

When  Ursula  and  I  went  up  to  dress  for 
dinner  we  took  no  light  with  us,  as  we  had 
fire  and  candles  in  our  own  room.  At  the 
head  of  the  stair  was  Monsieur  Berthier's 
room,  and  just  beyond  it  was  a  swing-door, 
which  one  had  to  pass  in  order  to  get  to 
Monsieur  Dessaix's  room  and  ours.  On 
opening  this  we  nearly  knocked  down  Mon- 
sieur Jacques,  who  was  standing  hidden  be- 
hind it,  and  who  had  not  heard  us  approach. 

"  Oh  I  Jacaues,  have  I  hurt  you  ?  **  ex- 
claimed Ursula  with  concern,  for  it  was  she 
who  had  pushed  the  door.  **  But  what  are 
you  doing  there  in  the  dark  just  behind  the 
door?" 

*^  It  is  abominable, "  he  said  in  a  whisper. 
"  They  do  not  love  me  here.  I  have  nad 
a  miserable  day  —  I  have  passed  it  (all  of 
it !)  behind  this  door.  Have  you  seen  his 
room  ?  **  he  continued,  indicating  Monsieur 
Berthier's.  "  Have  you  seen  how  large  it 
is  ?  twice  as  large  as  mine  I  After  you  were 
gone  this  morning,  he  and  I  came  upstairs 
to  write.  After  a  little  while  I  heard  him 
go  down,  and  I  thought  I  would  peep  into 
his  room.  I  had  only  time  just  to  see  how 
nice  and  big  it  was  —  for  crac  !  he  was  up 
again  in  a  minute.  I  suppose  he  had  only 
gone  to  put  his  letter  in  the  box.  So  I 
jumped  back  and  hid  behind  the  door,  and 
watched  till  he  went  down  again,  and  then 
I  took  another  peep.  It  is  much,  much 
nicer  than  mine  !  I  have  watched  him  go 
down  three  times,  and  each  time  I  have 
seen  some  fresh  nice  thing  that  he  has." 

"  What  dreadful  nonsense,  Jacques,"  said 
Ursula. 

*'  He  has  two  jugs  —  a  large  one  and  a 
little  one.    I  have  only  one  small  one." 

*^  For  shame  I "  she  said  indignantly. 
"  How  could  you  go  into  another  person's 
room  in  that  way  ?  " 

*'  And  a  tea-service,  and  a  gilt  Cupid  on 
the  top  of  his  looking-glass." 

She  took  him  by  the  shoulder,  and  put- 
ting him  into  his  own  room,  shut  the  aoor 
an^rrily  upon  his  complaints. 

The  evening  was  spent  chiefly  in  making 
out  the  programme  for  the  Sunday's  music. 
Ursula  found  that  she  could  stick  an  **  0 
Salutaris**  upon  the  beginning  of  Stra- 
della's  song,  which  carried  her  through  the 
first  eight  bars,  after  which  she  boldly 
merged  into  *'  ovunque  il  gnardo  io  giro, 
cerco  te,  guardo  te,  sospiro,"  &c.  I  was 
iorry  that  she  had  determined  to  do  it,  but 
she  seemed  to  look  at  the  matter  altogether 


from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  and  as  it 
a  Roman  Catholic  church,  not  to  see  any 
reason  against  it.  And  Madanie  Olympe's 
mind  was  eiftirely  divided  between  her  ecs- 
tasy at  the  notion  of  hearing  Ursula's  great 
voice  and  grand  style  in  the  ample  space  of 
a  church —  where  they  would  have  room  to 
spread  themselves  —  and  her  pleasure  in  the 
gratification  which  she  knew  it  would  give 
to  the  poor  Cur^  to  have  such  fine  music 
for  the  occasion  of  his  confirmation.  Mon- 
sieur Jacques  had  been  pacified  by  my 
representation  that  his  coming  had  been  al- 
together unexpected,  and  that  Monsieur 
Berthier  and  Monsieur  Eiowski  were  bolli 
in  possession  before  his  arrival ;  and  he  en- 
tered with  zeal  into  the  details  of  the  pro- 
gramme, and  was  of  the  greatest  service  in 
selecting  and  arranging  the  progression  of 
the  pieces.  Monsieur  Berthier,  Monsieur 
de  Saldes  and  I  sat  and  talked  together, 
and  I  made  the  former  especially  happy  by 
translating  for  his  benefit  Ford's  speech  in 
the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  —  "  Then  she 
plots,  then  she  ruminates,  then  she  devises: 
and  what  they  think  in  their  hearts,  they 
may  effect,  they  will  break  their  hearts  but 
they  will  effect."  He  was  enchanted  with 
this.  "  What  a  genius  ! "  he  cried.  **  How 
he  knows  the  heart  of  woman  I  How  he 
must  have  known  the  English  woman  !^ 
And  nothing  would  serve  but  he  must  learn 
the  sentiment  by  rote  in  the  original  tongue : 
after  which  he  passed  the  whole  evening 
saying  at  intervals,  **  Zen  zey  ruminaatef 
Zen  zey  devaise^**  and  smiling  contentedly 
to  himself.  The  next  day  he  left  us  fbr 
Paris,  to  the  regret  of  every  one,  fbr  he  was 
so  gentle  and  amiable  that  it  was  quite  im- 
possible not  to  like  him.  **  And  sucb  a  true 
gentleman,"  said  Madame  Olympe;  '^so 
unlike  Lady  Blankeney,  with  her  eternal 
*•  Countess '  and  *  Marquis.'  She  thinks  it 
quite  Faubourg  St.  Germain  (to  use  her 
own  favourite  expression),  whereas  it  is 
precisely  Faubourg  St.  Germain  that  never 
uoei  it.  Prince  or  Princesse  are  the  only 
titles  ever  given  in  addressing  people  — 
everything  under  that  rank  is  simply  imo- 
ken  to  as  Monsieur  or  Madame  de  So- 
and-So." 

**  But,"  said  I,  **  does  not  Jeanne  always 
call  Monsieur  Charles  Marquis  ?  " 

**  Yes,"  she  replied, "  but  that  is  her  sauci^ 
ness —  a  sort  of  little  nickname,  as  boys  in 
England  call  their  father  *■  governor,'  —  noth- 
ing more." 

In  the  afternoon  Madame  Olympe  took 
me  over  in  her  pony-chair  to  Sept-Moulins. 
Said  she :  "  We  have  had  a  specimen  of  an 
English  institution  in  Maria  Blankeney  —  I 
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will  now  show  yoa  one  of  a  French  institn- 
tion." 

After  a  very  pretty  drive  of  abont  three- 
qnarters  of  an  hour,  we  arriYed  at  the  cha- 
teau. It  was  a  picturesque  old  place,  in  the 
middle  of  a  very  good  imitation  of  an  Eng- 
lish park,  and  surrounded  by  a  broad  moat, 
fiUea  with  water.  Luckily  they  were  all  at 
home,  and  we  were  let  in.  The  first  person 
I  was  presented  to  was  Monsieur  Henri  de 
Caradec,  the  master  of  the  house  —  an  am- 
iable, courteous  old  man  in  his  hundredth 
year,  in  the  possession  of  all  his  faculties, 
and  having  preserved  to  that  venerable  age 
that  rarest  of  all  faculties  —  the  power  of 
loving  and  of  being  loved.  He  lives  here 
with  his  sweet  old  wife,  who,  being  only 
eighty-four,  i^  looked  upon  by  him  almost 
as  a  child.  *  Nothing  ever  was  more  charm- 
ing than  the  tender  attachment  of  these 
dear  old  people :  everything  said  by  the 
one  has  reference  to  the  other ;  and  they 
cannot  be  happy  for  five  minutes  out  of 
each  other's  sight.  Living  under  the  same 
roof  with  th'em  are  Monsieur  Octave  de 
Caradec,  their  eldest  son,  and  his  wife, 
Madame  de  Lanneray  (Monsieur  Octave's 
eldest  daughter),  with  her  handsome  young 
husband  and  their  little  Thcr^se  of  four 
years  old,  and  Mademoiselle  Marie  de  Car- 
adec, her  unmarried  sister,  a  younz  woman 
of  about  twenty,  with  a  delightful  counte- 
nance. Madame  de  Beaumont,  Monsieur 
Henri's  only  daughter,  a  widow,  with  a 
grown-up  sOn,  also  inhabits  the  chateau. 

When  we  came  away  I  asked  Madame 
Olympe  if  it  was  the  general  custom  in 
France  for  families  to  live  in  this  patriarch- 
al manner,  and  if  it  worked  succeusfully  ? 
She  said  that  the  custom  was  almost  univer- 
sal, and  that  as  to  its  working,  no  doubt 
there  were  occasional  disputes  and  differ- 
ences, since  where  humanity  is  off*ence  must 
needs  come ;  but  that  on  the  whole  the 
families  so  united  generally  lived  happily 
together,  and  were  strongly  attached  to 
each  other.  Certainly  I  had  hardly  ever 
seen  anything  so  charming  as  that  old  man 
playing  with  his  little  great-grandchild,  and 
I  must  confess  that  it  seems  to  me  both 
pious  and  natural  to  crown  old  age  with 
fresh  garlands  of  spring,  rather  than  as  we 
do  in  England,  when  the  blossoms  and 
leaves  have  all  dropped  off,  to  leave  it  nak- 
ed and  alone  to  die. 

As  we  drove  home  Madame  Olympe 
talked  a  great  deal  about  Monsieur  de  Sal- 
des,  much  of  his  gifVs  and  accomplishments, 
and  more  still  oi  the  wretched  manner  in 
which  he  had  thrown  them  all  away. 
^With  his  talents,"  she  laid,  ««he  might 


have  distinguished  himself  in  a  thousand 
ways;  he  has  had  opportunity  after  oppor- 
tunity offered  him  of  doing  somethinor  with 
his  life,  but  he  is  utterly  devoid  of  ambition, 
and  his  supreme  indolence  and  consistent 
system  of  self-indulgence  have  induced  him 
steadily  to  reject  them  all.  It  has  ended 
with  isolating  him  a  good  deal,  for  while 
his  real  taste  for  art  and  science  renders  the 
usual  run  of  men  in  his  own  position  of 
life  wearisome  and  distasteful  to  him,  his 
want  of  application  and  concentration,  and 
a  certain  inconvenient  fastidiousness  and 
capriciousness  of  temperament,  prevent  him 
fipom  associatins^  with  people  of  another 
class  who  would  interest  him.  He  is  a  ped- 
ant among  fashionable  men,  and  a  man  of 
fashion  among  the  learned,  and  so  he  re- 
mains like  the  Halb-Hcxe  in  Faust^  sus- 
pended between  earth  and  heaven  and  fit 
for  neither  —  helpless,  hurtful,  and  charm- 
ing!" 

I  told  her  of  Monsieur  Jacques*  terror 
about  Ursula  and  Monsieur  Rend.  She 
laughed  and  remarked  that  she  did  not 
think  that  he  need  be  under  any  sort  of  ap- 
prehension on  that  score,  for  that  Ursula's 
manner  to  Monsieur  de  Saldes  always 
indicated  the  most  perfect  indifference, 
while  his  to  her  seemed  almost  to  express 
antipathy. 

"  I  ou  are  the  person  who  appears  to  have 
captivated  him,  my  dear  Bessy,"  she  said, 
and  added,  *'  If  your  mother  had  not  told 
me  of  your  engagement,  my  dear  child,  I 
should  have  felt  a  little  anxious  and  ner- 
vous about  it;  conquests  over  Rend  are 
worse  than  defeats.  Ah!  isn't  it  sad  to 
think  that  with  all  his  power  and  all  his 
charm  his  progress  through  life  will  have 
been  marked  by  nothing  but  the  tears  of  a 
few  women  who  have  loved  him  ?  " 

"  Dear  Madame  Olympe,"  I  answered, 
"  I,  as  you  know,  bear  a  charmed  life ;  but 
are  you  never  afraid  for  Jeanne  ?  she  is 
very  fond  of  him,  and  he  is  so  attractive, 
and  so  often  here  ! " 

**  Yes,"  answered  Madame  Olympe ; 
**  but  Jeanne  is  a  wonderful  child :  ner 
acute  observation  and  the  justness  of  her 
mind  are  quite  remarkable.  Thank  Ood, 
she  has  little  imagination,  and  abundant 
conmion  sense  and  principle,  and  when  she 
does  love,  it  will  be  a  ^ood  man.  Fancy 
her  coming  to  me  the  other  day  and  saying 
with  t)ie  utmost  ffraTit]fr, '  Send  for  the  doo* 
tor,  maman  —  Kend  is  ill.  Baptiste  was 
despatched  early  this  momixig  for  the  cure, 
ana  he  has  been  closeted  with  him  for  the 
last  half  hour.  Rend  has  no  doubt  had  hia 
crampes  badly  in  the  night.' " 
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"Monsieur  Rend  is  not  much  given  to 
religious  observance,  I  imagine  ?  **  said  L 

"  Only,  as  Jeanne  says,  when  he  has  his 
crampes.  He  is  never  religious  but  when 
he  has  an  indigestion,  and  then  he  becomes 
■  superstitious." 

In  the  evening  Madame  Martin  (La- 
tracers  little  wife  of  seventeen)  came  up 
with  two  or  three  young  cirb  from  the  vil- 
lage to  try  her  duet  with  Jeanne,  and  some 
of  the  choruses  which  were  to  be  performed 
on  Sunday.  Madame  Olympe  accompanied, 
and  Monsieur  Jacques  was  indefatigable  in 
helping  to  teach  them  all  their  parts.  I,  as 
usual,  lay  on  my  sofa  talking  to  Ursula  on 
one  side  and  to  Monsieur  de  Saldes  on  the 
other. 

"  To-morrow  is  the  meet  of  the  stag- 
hounds,"  said  he.  "  Shall  you  go  to  it.  Miss 
Hope?" 

"  No,"  said  I,  laughing,  "  I  think  not.  I 
have  not  quite  got  over  the  emotion  of  yes- 
terday's sport  yet." 

"  Good  heavens  !"  cried  Ursula,  "  how  I 
wish  I  could  go.  But  there  will  be  nothing 
all  day  but  rehearsing,  I  suppose,  and  it 
will  be  out  of  the  question." 

"  I  like  you  for  not  liking  it,"  continued 
Monsieur  Rend,  smiling  charmingly  at  me, 
and  taking  no  notice  ^vhatever  of  Ursula's 
speech.  "  It  would  not  be  womanly  —  it 
would  not  be  you  to  take  pleasure  in  put- 
ting anything  to  death." 

**  Are  you  fond  of  no  sort  of  sport,  Bes- 
sy ?  "  said  Ursula.     "  Do  you  never  fish?  " 

"  No,"  I  said.  "  I  tried  once,  but  I  was 
such  a  dreadful  fool  that  I  could  neither 
put  the  worms  on  nor  take  the  fish  ofi'  the 
hook,  and  so  I  thought  I  had  better  not  try 
again." 

"  I  love  it ! "  she  said.  "  I  am  sure  one  is 
born  a  sportsman  just  as  one  is  born  a  poet 
or  a  painter,  or  anything  else.  I  could  fish 
from  morning  to  night,  and  shooting  is  more 
exciting  still." 

**  Shooting  I " said  I.  "Can  you  shoot, 
Ursula?  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you 
know  how  to  shoot  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  "  and  I  delight  in 
it.  I  shot  at  the  country  place  of  some 
friends  of  mine  in  Italy,  and  was  quite 
clever  at  bringing  down  my  hares  and  rab- 
bits—  running,  I  beg  to  state,  not  sitting. 
It's  the  best  fun  in  the  world  ! " 

"  Do  you  also  consider  it  good  fun,  Miss 
Hamilton,  when  you  manage  to  wound  your 
game  without  killing  it  ?  "  asked  Monsieur 
de  Saldes  in  his  gentle  voice. 

"  Well,"  answered  she,  coolly,  "  perhaps 
that  is  not  quite  so  pleasant,  but  one  gives 
them  a  little  tap  on  the  head  with  the  wrong 


end  of  the  gun,  you  know"  (and  she  clacked 
her  tongue  against  her  palate),  "  and  that 
soon  puts  them  out  of  tneir  pain."  I  saw 
that  she  had  felt  the  inimical  tone  of  his 
remark,  and  that  her  spirit  was  up. 

"  Luckily  for  me,"  said  Monsieur  de 
Saldes,  **  I  am  generally  a  dead  shot.  .  Mj 
nerve  is  inferior  to  yours,  Miss  Hamilton  " 
(and  he  bowed).  "  Although  I  am  a  man, 
I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  give  a  wound- 
ed creature  that  little  tap  you  speak  of." 

"  You  prefer  pampering  your  own 
squeamishness  ?  "  inquired  she,  innocently. 

I,  who  had  seen  her  quite  unable  to  kill 
a  wasp  in  our  bed-room  only  the  night  be- 
fore, knew  she  did  not  mean  a  word  of  what 
she  was  saying,  but  that  she  was  stung  by 
his  contemptuous  manner,  and  getting  into 
one  of  her  defiant  moods.  So  I  endeavoured 
to  start  another  subject,  and  asked  her  if 
she  did  not  intend  to  try  her  voice  in  the 
church  before  singing  there  on  Sunday. 

"  O  dear,  yes  I "  she  said.  "  We  are  to 
have  a  grand  rehearsal  there  to-morrow. 
How  I  do  wish  it  was  a  theatre  instead  of  a 
church,  and  that  I  was  going  to  sing  to  a 
dear  good  honest  paying  public  that  could 
hiss  me  if  it  those  ! " 

Monsieur  de  Saldes*  face  expressed  un- 
mitigated disgust.  "  You  once  seriously  en- 
tertained some  thought  of  going  on  the 
stage,  did  you  not  ?  "  said  he.  "  I  am  afraid 
it  has  copt  you  a  great  deal  to  give  it  up  ?  ** 

"  More  than  you  can  conceive,"  she  re- 
plied, complacently  looking  at  him  from  un- 
der her  half-shut  eyelids.  "  I  cannot  im- 
agine anything  more  honourable  than  to 
work  for  one's  bread,  or  anything  more  de- 
lightful than  to  earn  it  by  civilizmg  and  re- 
fining a  sympathizing  multitude." 

"  It  must  be  gratifying,  indeed,"  said  he, 
"  to  pass  one's  evenings  exposed  to  the  eaze 
of  every  idiot  who  chooses  to  pay  hb  half- 
crown  for  his  stare,  and  equally  delighdul 
to  spend  one's  days  in  the  society  of  profli- 
gate and  uneducated  vagabonds." 

"  Ah,  yes  —  I  haven't  tried  profligacy 
yet,"  said  Ursula,  getting  beyond  all  bouncb 
in  her  desire  to  anger  him.  "  But  I  must 
own  that  I  find  virtue  uncommonly  difficult, 
and  upon  the  whole  rather  tiresome.  With 
regard  to  vagabonds,  I  think  when  you 
made  your  last  civil  observation,  it  must 
have  escaped  your  memory  that  my  mother 
was  one  ox  the  vagabonds  in  question,  and 
that  in  preferring  the  company  of  people  of 
genius  to  the  exhausted  atmosphere  wluch 
appears  to  suit  your  complaint,  I  only  chasM 
de  race." 

(«I>o  you  know  this  ?  "  he  said,  with  a 
mo6t  audaciouB  smile,  taking  up  a  Don  Juan 
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that  mu  ij  in;;  on  the  table,  and  turning  the 
title  00  tbe  back  careleasl^  towards  her. 

"  Tou  forget  yourBelf —  how  dare  you  I " 
■aid  Unuia,  and  »be  rose  up  oppoaitQ  to  him 
in  ft  frenzy  of  indignation. 

"  When  a  woman  does  not  respect  her- 
Mlf, '  Miss  HamillOD,"  he  qaietly  replied^ 
"  abe  can  hardly  expect  that  othor  people 
w3I  reipect  her." 

Sbe  looked  steadily  at  him  fbr  a  few 
•ecoods  while  she  struggled  to  say  some- 
thing ;  but  no  Bound  would  come,  and  her 
lips  quivi^red,  and  ber  eyes  dosed:  she  then 
grew  deadly  white  and  left  the  roota.  "  Oh, 
you  hit  too  hard !  "  I  exclaimed  in  despair. 
"  Tou  have  hurt  her  I " 

"Hurt  her  I  "he  echoed.  "I  think  she 
must  be  )n>ne  mad  I  Hurt  her?  I  hope  I 
faare  —  il  is  quite  (he  kindest  thing  left  for 
one  to  do  by  her." 

I  gathered  up  my  work  hastily  and  was 
gaiof  to  follow  her,  when  Monsieur  de  Saldes 
coDttnued :  "  Tou  are  so  young,  bo  pure,  so  ' 
good,  you  do  not  know  (he  face  of  evil,  as  a 
poor  battered  wretch  tike  myseif  does.  I 
jDipIore  you  break  off  your  intimacy  with 
Urvula ;  sbu  is  no  fit  companion  for  jou  — 
indeed  she  is  not  Depi;nd  upon  it,  that 
when  a  woman  of  her  years  already  finds 
Tirtue  wearisome,  the  chances  are  that  he- 
fbre  long  she  will  find  it  impossible  I " 

**  UoDsicur  Rend,"  said  I.  "for  shame  I 
Tour  dislike  is  making  you  do  her  far  less 
than  jnstice  "  —  andlgotup  from  the  sofa.  , 
"  1,  who  have  known  ner  less  long,  know 
ber  better  than  you  do  I  " 

"  Doo't  go  —  don't  go,  I  beseech  you,"  he 
isid,  "  or  I  shall  never  foreive.  myself  I 
believe  the  truth  is  that  1  abaolntvly  loathe 
that  woman  1 "  and  he  ground  his  teeth. 

I  made  no  answer  and  was  passing  on, 
meaning  to  leave  the  room  quietly,  when 
Madame  Olympe  —  who  was  standing 
np  behind  Monsieur  Jacques'  chair  and 
beating  time  wliUu  he  ac uom pan! ed  Jeanne's 
duet  —  suddenly  caus:h[  me  round  the  waist 
and  held  me  fast,  while  sbe  went  on  count- 
ing her  "  Un,  deux,  trois ; "  and  so  I  stayed 
Bod  grew  calm  as  1  listened.  "Ave  sanc- 
tisaima,  mater  amabilis,  ora,  ora  pro  nobis  I  " 
tang  the  two  thin  childish  voices.  It  was 
wonderfully  pure  and  passionless,  and  I 
viabed  my  poor  Unula  cuuld  have  heard  it. 
When  I  went  upstairs  sbe  waa  in  bod.  I 
went  clo^e  up,  but  she  did  not  itir.  Her 
thick  fringes  of  eyelashes  were  all  matted 
tether  in  little  wet  points,  and  the  marks 
Oitears  still  lay  in  wet  lines  all  down  her 
face.  Sbe  had  gone  to  sleep  ciriog,  witb 
^■nall  iron  cross  which  had  belonged  to 
lier  mother  —  aod  which  the  alwaji  wan  ! 


[next  ber  skin — grasped  tightly  in  one  of 
her  hands. 

When  I  came  down  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing, I  found  Madame  Olympe  busily  read- 
ing a  despatch  which  bad  just  arrived  tiroai 
the  Sieur  Marie. 

"  Just  look  at  it"  she  said,  putting  it  into' 
my  hands.  "  And  tell  me  if  you  ever  read 
anything  more  grotesque  and  erim  than 
this  cake-and-death  joke?"  The  letter 
was  as  follows  :  — 

"  MoilaraelaComtease  will  boplad,  no  doubt, 
to  team  that  Madame  Simon  is  still  in  the  fiame 
sta(e.  The  difHpulty  of  swallowine  remains  very 
neat.  Sbe  only  took  one  small  b-acnpful  of 
brolh,  by  spoonfuls,  at  intervals  allthroaeh  the 
I  whole  of  yosterdav;  still  there  is  no  change 
I  fbr  the  worse.  Yes(en!By,  after  we  had  made 
her  comforubte  for  the  nijfht,  Madame  Chcvet, 
tbe  nurse,  said  to  me,  '  Shn  will  be  in  the  other 
world  before  to-mdirow.'  Bui  I  was  certain 
that  her  hour  was  not  jct  come,  and  so  I  laid 

galate.  and  1  have  wun  it,  since  here  is  to- 
morrow and  Madame  Simon  in  still  alive.  We 
did  it,  Madame  la  Comtcsse.  (o  amasenurselTea 
a  tittle  while  we  were  watching.  Madame  la 
Comtesse  need  send  no  money  at  prenent.  '  1 
looked  into  Madame  Stmun's  purse  while  she 
was  asleep,  and  saw  in  it  two  bank-notes, — 
one  far'two  hundred  francs  and  another  for  one 
hundred.  -~  Madame  la  Com(e»8e's  devoted  and 
obedient  servant,  "  Stf.OB  Mabie." 

"  Would  one  not  believe  Irom  this,"  said 
Madame  Olympe,  when  I  gave  her  back  her 
letter,  "  that  the  poor  old  sister  was  a  regu- 
larMrs-Gamp?  Yet  no  one  ever  wasten- 
derer  or  more  devoted  than  she  is  to  all 
tfaise  who  suffer.  It  is  a  strange  childish 
element  that  I  have  observed  in  many  of 
the  sisters  of  charity  and  in  many  of  the 
country  prie«(a  loo." 

"  Has  Monsieur  Kiowski  arrived  ?  "  asked 
Monsieur  Charles,  as  we  sat  down  to  break- 
fast. 

"  Not  yet.  But  he  will  be  here  directly, 
answered  Madame  Olympe. 

"If be  comes  at  all,"  said  Monsieur  de 
Saldes.  ,    . 

"  Do  you  think  ho  will  not  come  ?  '  asked 
Monsieur  Charlies.  "  Well,  I  am  a  little  of 
your  opinion.  To  come  all  tbe  way  across 
iho  sea  (and  there  was  such  ahigb  wind  in 
the  night  too  1)  to  sing  a  trio,  seems  a  strong 

"  He  will  come,"  said  Jeanne. 

"  He  will  come,"  said  Madame  Olympe. 

"  He  will  come,"  aaid  Ursula. 

"  What  faith  I  "  said  Monsieur  de  S^det. 
"  Happy  man  to  be  so  believed  in !  But  yoa 
lutTe  said  noUung."    And  be  turned  to  me. 
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"  What  is  your  opinion  ?     Do  you  believe 
that  he  will  come  ?  " 

Just  then  there  was  a  great  bustle  out- 
side, and  we  heard  a  high  Toice  asking 
breathlessly  if  we  were  all  well  and  if  we 
were  in  the  breakfast-room.  The  door  was 
thrown  open,  and  Monsieur  Kiowski  ap- 
peared. He  looked  pale  and  tired.  He 
had  been  travellin<r  all  night  and  had  had 
a  rough  passage ;  but  he  had  sold  his  friend's 
Egerioj  and,  true  to  his  word,  there  he  was 
to  sing  the  Tantum  ergo.  He  was  received 
with,  acclamations. 

Our  whole  day  was  passed  in  rehearsing. 
We  went  to  the  church  after  breakfast,  and 
returned  there  again  in  the  afternoon.  The 
piano,  which  was  sent  down  from  the 
chateau,  was  too  large  to  go  up  the  small 
staircase  of  the  tribune  opposite  the  high 
altar,  where  the  singing  was  to  take  place, 
and  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  worsmen 
who  hauled  it  up  by  ropes  from  the  body  of 
the  church  rather  jarred  upon  my  nerves. 
So  I  stayed  below  as  far  from  it  all  as  I  could, 
and  amused  myself  with  reading  a  catechism 
which  had  been  lefr  upon  one  of  the  chairs. 

Monsieur  de  Saldes  declined  going  into 
the  tribune,  where  Madame  Olympe  had 
called  him,  and  came  and  sat  near  the  high 
altar  with  me.  This  I  was  convinced  he 
did  to  avoid  Ursula.  He  and  she  had  kept 
carefully  apart  from  each  other  all  day ;  to 
me  she  never  once  mentioned  him,  nor 
made  the  slifjhtest  allusion  to  his  behaviour 
of  the  night  before.  Her  manner  was  grave, 
quiet,  and  unexceptionable  ;  but  her  whole 
aspect  was  one  of  concentrated  pnde,  and 
I  saw  that  she  had  been  deeply  offended. 

The  singers  kept  themselves  warm  with 
singing  I  suppose,  but  I  was  frozen  when 
the  afternoon  rehearsal  was  over  and  we  all 
came  out ;  and  having  got  my  clogs  on,  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  walk  across  the  fields 
home.  Monsieur  Rene,  who  was  cold  too, 
offered  to  escort  me. 

He  seemed  very  sad,  and  I  was  obliged 
to  recollect  his  really  prosperous  circum- 
stances not  to  feel  myself  full  of  sympathy 
for  unexisting  misfortune.  He  spoke  of  a 
life  hopeless  and  aimless,  a  failure  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  and  was  so  gentle,  so  de- 
pressed, and  so  loveable,  that  I  felt  myself 
overflowing  with  pity  for  him,  until  I  i*e- 
membered  what  Madame  Olympe  bad  told 
me  of  his  determined  rejection  of  all  em- 
ployment and  of  every  sort  of  career.  I 
was  glad  when  we  got  home,  for  he  was  al- 
together so  touching  about  himself  that,  in 
a  few  minutes  more,  I  am  sure  he  would 
have  made  me  cry  —  although  I  knew  per- 
fbctly  well  that  it  was  all  humbug. 


Monsieur  Jacques  came  into  the  liall  and 
began  speaking  to  me,  as  I  was  trying  to 
undo  one  of  my  clogs.  I  could  not  unclasp 
it,  and  Monsieur  de  Saldes  knelt  down  to 
help  me.  As  he  stooped,  a  bunch  of  dead 
violets  fell  out  of  his  breast.  He  hastily 
picked  them  up  and  thrust  them  back  again 
and  I  believe  thought  that  Monsieur  Jacques 
and  I  —  who  were  talking  together  —  nad 
not  perceived  them ;  but  we  both  had  cer- 
tainly the  same  idea,  for  as  soon  as  he  had 
left  us  Monsieur  Jacques  called  to  me  as  I 
was  going  upstairs,  and  said  again,  in  an 
agonized  whisper,  *•  Do  not  let  Ursula  mar- 
ry him ! " 

"  Whv  don't  you  marry  her  yourself  ?  ** 
said  I,  laughing.  *<  That  would  settle  it  all 
comfortably." 

He  looked  up  at  me  with  a  sharp  gaze  of 
far-seeing  misery. 

"  She  would  wash  me  —  and  I  should 
die  I "  he  said. 

In  the  evening  the  village-girls  came  np 
again  to  the  house,  and  the  music  was  work- 
ed at  indefatigably.  When  we  went  to 
bed,  I  sat  down  in  an  arm-chair  by  the  fire, 
aud  began  building  up  the  bits  of  wood  and 
making  a  blaze.  Ursula  presently  came 
and  knelt  down  by  me,  and  afler  a  few  min- 
utes' silence  said  to  me,  '*  Bessie,  though  I 
have  not  known  you  long,  I  love  you  so  much 
that  I  want  to  take  an  immense  liberty 
with  you." 

"  Take  it,  my  dear,"  I  answered,  kissing 
her  upturned  forehead.  "  I  hardly  know 
what  you  can  have  to  say  to  me  that  de- 
mands so  solemn  a  preface." 

She  coloured  slightlp^,  and  after  a  min- 
ute's hesitation  said,  quickly  and  nervoa^y, 
**  Don't  let  Ren^  de  Saldes  persuade  you  that 
he  is  fond  of  you." 

"  My  dear  child ! "  I  exclaimed,  much  sur- 
prised. 

"  It  is  his  way,"  she  continued,  "  and  he 
is  not  trustworthy.     Don't  let  him  do  it  *  ** 

'*  Do  you  mean,"  said  I,  *'  that  it  is  his 
way  to  persuade  people  that  he  is  fond  of 
them,  when  he  really  does  not  care  at  all 
about  them  ?  " 

"I  don't  know  that,"  she  answered. 
"1  have  seen  him  very  successfully  make 
people  think  so  about  whom  he  did  not  care 
at  all ;  and  I  have  seen  him  like  people  tO0| 
as  he  does  you ;  but,  on  the  whole,  those  he 
liked,  I  think,  came  even  worse  off  than 
those  he  didn't  You  see  he  can  only  love 
iust  a  very  little  himself;  and  he  is  always 
loved  a  great  deal,  and  you  mustn't  love 
him,  dear  Bessie  —  indeed  you  mustn't. 
Ton  cannot  think  how  the  notion  of  jour 
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being  made  unhappy  by  him  has  afflicted 
and  tormented  me. 

**  Don't  be  anxious  about  it  any  more, 
dear/'  said  I.  **  Why,  at  all  events,  you 
know  I  am  going  away  on  Monday." 

"Yes, "  she  replied ;  "  but  to  whom  ?  to 
what  ?  to  a  narrow  circle  of  ezhaustins  and 
ungrateful  duties,  and  perhaps  with  a  heart 
mi^e  heavy  by  the  remembrance-  of  what 
you  have  left  behind.  Ah  1  I  cannot  bear 
to  think  of  it  I "  and  she  flung  her  arms 
round  me. 

She  was  so  full  of  affectionate  solicitude, 
that  I  determined  to  put  her  mind  altogeth- 
er at  ease  about  me. 

"  Dear  Ursula,"  I  said,  **  I  am  going 
home  to  some  one  who  is  not  like  Monsieur 
de  Saldes;  some  one  who  is  able,  thank 
heaven,  to  love  a  ^at  deal,  and  who  loves 
me  as  much  as  he  is  able."  I  then  told  her 
of  my  engagement  to  Mr.  L'Estrange. 

**  No,  really,  dear  Bessie  I  "  she  exclaim- 
ed. *^  Are  you  really  engaged?  How 
very,  very  glad  I  am  that  it  is  all  right! 
and  is  be  y^ry  charming,  dear  ?  and  should 
I  like  him  ?  and  would  be  like  me  ?  and  do 
you  love  him  very,  very  much,  dear  ?  " 

**  He  is  very  learned  and  very  clever, 
and  quite  the  most  charming  person  I  ever 
met,'*  I  answered.  "  And  he  is  so  strong 
and  gentle  and  good,  that  it  is  impossible 
not  to  love  him." 

**  And  hoiy  long  have  you  been  engaged 
to  him,  dear  Bessie  ?  "  she  asked,  eagerly. 

I  could  not  help  feeling  rather  sad  as  I 
told  her  that  we  had  been  engaged  ever 
since  I  was  seventeen. 

^  Good  gracious,  what  a  long  time  I  "  she 
exclaimed.  **  Why,  how  long  is  it  ?  how 
old  are  you  ?  " 

**  I  am  twenty-eight,  my  dear,"  I  answer- 
ed, with  a  little  sigh. 

**  Twenty-eight  I  impossible  1 "  she  cried. 
"  Why,  I  always  fancied  you  were  younger 
than  I  am." 

I  laughed  and  said  that  little  whitey- 
brown  women  with  unsalient  features  al- 
ways looked  younger  than  they  really 
were. 

**  Then  you  have  been  engaged  eleven 
whole  years?  Grood  gracious,  how  very 
awful  I  "  she  exckdmed.  "  Why  didn't  you 
marry  r 

**  Because  William  is  only  a  poor  curate, 
dear,  and  could  not  afford  to  keep  a  wife," 
I  answered. 

"But  when  are  you  goin?  to  marry? 
directly,  now  ?  as  soon  as  ever  you  get 
back?" 

I  told  her  that  there  was  no  posdbility  of 
our  marrying  until  he  got  some  preferment: 


that  at  present  he  had  only  a  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  a  year,  and  that  of  course  he 
could  not  support  a  wife  upon  that  income. 

"  Grood  gracious  !  "  she  began  again. 
"  Then  after  losing  the  eleven  best  years  of 
your  Ufe,  you  are  actually  going  to  wait  for 
perhaps  another  eleven  ?  Good  gracious, 
what  a  dismal  state  of  things ! "  and  she  sat 
down  on  the  ground,  with  her  hands  clasp* 
ed  round  her  knees,  looking  into  the  red 
embers. 

"  My  dear,"  said  I,  "  I  have  not  lost 
these  eleven  years,  since  I  have  passed 
them  in  loving  the  best  and  noblest  human 
creature  that  I  ever  knew."  Nevertheless, 
Ursula's  discouraging  view  of  the  case  af- 
fected me  more  than  I  was  willing  to  own. 
It  did  seem  rather  hopeless  —  and  she  rang 
the  changes  on  it  in  a  way  that  was  painfid 
to  me  in  spite  of  all  her  real  kindness  and 
my  affection  for  her. 

'*  Good  gracious  I "  she  ejaculated,  thought 
fpUy  to  herself,  still  looking  into  the  nre. 
"  And  isn't  he  likely  to  get  some  prefer* 
ment  soon  ?  " 

"Indeed  I  cannot  tell,"  said  I.  " They 
know  how  distinguished  and  how  harc^ 
working  he  is,  —  perhaps  something  may 
turn  up  before  very  long." 

**  But  eleven  whole  years  I  (rood  gra- 
cious, my  dear,  I  don't  see  my  way  at  ail  1 
What  will  you  do  if  he  doesn't  get  any  pre- 
ferment ?  "  she  continued  after  a  pause. 

"Wait  on,  I  suppose,"  I  said,  rather 
drearily,  and  I  began  not  to  see  my  way 
either  —  so  I  got  into  bed  as  quickly  as  I 
could,  and  pretended  to  be  asleep,  that  she 
might  leave  off  saying  "Good  gracious  1" 
at  my  unprosperous  little  love-affair  any 
more. 

Our  Sunday  function  went  off  very  bril 
liantly  and  was  eminently  successful.  The 
church  was  crammed  from  one  end  to  the 
other  with  the  relations  and  friends  of  the 
young  people  who  were  the  principal  objects 
of  interest  in  the  ceremony.  I  found  that  it 
was  not  a  confirmation  service,  but  the  tak- 
ing of  their  first  communion  by  the  young 
viUage  children  who  had  just  been  confirm- 
ed. And  what  with  the  part  they  took  and 
the  part  that  we  took  in  the  performance,  I 
must  say  that  I  think  it  was  altogeUier  as 
unedifying  a  spectacle  as  I  ever  assisted 
at.  Our  programme  was  singular  but  el^ 
fective. 

First  came  the  glorious  Tantum  ergo,  for 
which  Monsieur  £aowski  had  sacrificed  hin^ 
self  with  such  a  good  grace,  and  which  went 
beautifully  — Monsieur  Jacques,  with  a  roU 
of  music  for  a  bftton,  directing  for  all  the 
world  as  though  we  had  been  in  a  theatee. 
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Then  Ursula  sang  her  Marcello  psalm,  and 
the  grave  tones  went  surging  over  the 
church  in  great  waves  of  souna  and  send- 
ing shivers  down  one's  spine.  Then  follow- 
ed a  trio  —  also  by  Marcello  —  sung  by  Ur- 
sula, Monsieur  Kiowski,  and  Mopsieur 
Charles :  this  too  was  beautiful  and  perfectly 
devout.  After  it  came  Jeanne  s  and  Mad- 
ame Martin's  sweet  hymn  to  the  Virgin ; 
then  a  cantique  by  the  village-girls,  as  triv- 
ial and  profane  as  the  romances  one  hears 
upon  the  street  organs,  and  very  like  them ; 
then  Ursula  got  up  ^gain  and  sang  her 
Stradella  love-song,  transmogrified  for  the 
first  three  or  four  bars  into  an  O  Salutarisj 
and  then  suddenly  flaminir  out  into  very 
earthly  ecstasies  in  good  right  Italian.  Fortu- 
nately it  was  a  song  with  a  Da  capo  to  it, 
so  that  she  was  able  to  relapse  into  devo- 
tion and  Latin  again  at  the  conclusion.  It 
was  a  splendid  piece  of  audacity,  and  a 
^lendid  piece  of  art ;  but  although  I  could 
not  help  being  transported  with  it,  my  con- 
science kept  putting  up  a  regretful  protest 
all  the  time,  and  I  could  not  bear  her  doing 
ic  However,  she  had  never  been  taught 
anything  but  singing,  and  religion  has  to  be 
learnt  as  well  as  everything  else.  The  per- 
formance wound  up  with  a  quartet  (the 
most  serious  they  could  find,)  out  of  Ros- 
sini's Tancredi,  sung  without  any  attempt 
at  disguise,  in  its  native  Italian.  Mixed  up 
with  lul  this  came  bits  of  the  regular  mass 
music,  executed  in  our  tribune  (but  not  by 
ns)  upon  a  little  braying,  fiendish  old  or- 
gan with  about  as  much  regard  to  time  and 
tune  as  distingui>hcs  the  infant  Grerman 
band  in  London  streets.  Alternating  with 
it  came  doleful  gusts  of  nasal  chanting  from 
the  officiating  priests  below.  No  one  ap- 
peared to  have  the  slightest  idea  what  was 
the  right  moment  for  anything  to  take 
place,  and  we  made  three  or  four  false 
starts,  cropping  out  into  0  Salutarses  and 
Amabilises  upon  improper  occasions,  and 
being  rebuked  for  it  and  speedily  reduced 
to  silence  by  Monsieur  le  Cure,  who  kept  up 
a  series  of  mysterious  telegraphic  communi- 
cations with  us,  by  means  of  his  arms,  from 
the  other  end  of  the  church,  where  he  was 
^suppose)  praying  at  the  high  altar.  Some- 
times ne  graciously  waved  and  beckoned ;  at 
other  times  he  protested,  and,  as  it  were, 
thrust  us  back  again  into  our  seats ;  and 
once  or  twice  he  did  something  that  looked 
unctnnmonly  like  shaking  his  fist  at  ns, 
when  we  persisted  in  opening  our  mouths 
in  the  wrong  place.  His  energetic  and  ez- 
preanve  movements  were  all    we  had  to 

Side  lis,  and  I  think  it  was  wonderfbl  that 
3  music  did  not  go  worse  astray. 


Then  there  were  long  orations  made  by 
two  poor  little  girls  in  their  white  commun- 
ion-m)ck8,  who  took  it  by  turns  to  stand  up 
in  the  crowded  church,  accusing  themselves 
of  the  most  frightful  iniquities,  and  address- 
ing long  pompous  harangues  to  the  priest, 
to  their  parents,  to  the  assistant  spectators, 
to  their  companions,  to  the  Virgin,  to  God ; 
which  were  deolaimed  with  the  most  la- 
boured gestures  —  evidently  perfectly  un- 
spontaneous,  and  bearing  no  reference 
whatever  to  the  words  they  were  utter- 
ing. 

"  V  ous  me  voyez  prostemde,"  was  assert- 
ed by  one  child,  standing  bolt  upright, 
who,  poor  little  soul,  proceeded  to  inform 
us,  **  qu'elle  avait  perdu  la  robe  de  son  in- 
nocence," and  invited  us  with  continual 
placid  wavings  of  her  arms,  a  shrill  voice 
and  cheerful'  countenance,  to  ^*  dcouter  ses 
sanglots"  and  "contempler  ses  larmes.** 
These  recitations  were  relieved  by  a  most 
remarkable  set  of  evolutions  —  a  sort  of  mil- 
itary entertainment  without  fire-arms  — 
precipitately  performed  at  intervals  by  all 
the  little  boys  to  the  sound  of  a  wooden 
clapper  played  by  the  pnest ;  but  the  drill- 
ing had  been  incomplete,  and  the  execution 
was  rather  agitated  and  leaving  something 
to  be  desired.  It  was  inex[)ressibly  ccmii- 
cal  —  but,  at  the  same  time  on  that  very 
account,  extremely  painful  and  disagree- 
able. It  went  to  my  heart  to  see  children, 
in  themselves  sacred,  and  doing  so  sacred  a 
thing,  going  through  a  series  of  antics  which 
made  them  look  like  so  many  absurd  little 
parrots  and  apes.  Ursula  received  many 
compliments  as  she  went  out,  and  people 
told  her  how  much  impressed  they  had 
been  with  the  devotional  feeling  of  what 
she  had  sung :  her  part  of  the  business  seem- 
ed the  most  solemn  ailer  all. 

**  Come,  get  in,  get  in  !  **  cried  Madame 
Olympe,  who  had  gone  on  before  us,  and 
who  was  already  seated  in  the  carriage. 
<i  We  must  make  haste  if  we  mean  to  go 
on  the  river  before  it  j»ets  dark." 

**  I  jumped  in,  Ursula  juui])ed  in,  Mon- 
sieur Charles  climbed  up  to  the  box; 
Jeanne,  Monsieur  Dess^ix,  and  Monsieur 
Eiowski  had  already  started  walking  — 
taking  the  short  cut  across  the  fields. 

<<  Is  there  room  for  mc  V  "  asked  Monsieur 
de  Saldes.  He  had  before  said  that  he  meant 
to  walk,  which  was  what  I  saw  had  deter* 
mined  Ursula  upon  driving. 

"  Yes,  yesy  there  is  plenty  of  room;  get 
in ! "  said  Madame  Olympe.  He  got  in,  and 
as  he  did  so  on  one  side,  Ursula  got  out  on 
the  other.    ''But  what  are  you  doing ?** 
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ftsked  Madamo  Oljmpe,  rather  impatient- 
ly- 
•*Pnly  going  to  run  after  Jeanne  and 

Jacqnefli"  said  Ursula,  setting  off.  "  My 
feet  got  quite  frozen  in  that  cold  tribune, 
and  1  want  to  warm  them." 

**  There's  room  inside,''  shouted  Madame 
Olympe,  through  the  front  window,  to  Mon- 
sieur Charles;  he  had  no  sreat-coat,  and 
she  thought* he  would  be  cold.  *'  Get  into 
the  carriage  and  let  the  servant  go  upon 
the  box." 

**  But,  Olympe,  I  am  quite  comfortable  up 
here,"  he  answered. 

"  Get  into  the  carriage." 

**  I  have  got  a  shawl  over  my  knees,"  said 
he,  appealingly. 

**  det  into  the  carriage." 

'*  I  was  just  going  to  smoke  a  little  cigar- 
ette," he  observed,  mildly. 

**  But  when  I  tell  you  to  get  into  the  car- 
riage ! "  she  answered,  her  voice  working 
up  ominously  towards  the  treble  key. 

He  did  as  he  was  bid,  and  we  started. 
After  we  had  gone  steadily  along  for  about 
ten  minu^e^,  one  of  the  horses  shied  at  a 

Siece  of  paper  that  was  lying  in  the  road, 
ladamc  Olympe  gave  a  scream :  **  It's  the 
white  horse  !  **  cried  she. 

**  It's  the  bay  one,"  said  Monsieur  Rend, 
.looking  out. 

The  coachman  whipped  and  whipped  in 
vain ;  the  animal  jumped  and  fidgeted,  but 
would  not  go  by  the  place. 

Madame  Olympe  was  beginning  to  be  a 
ffood  deal  frightened.  **  It's  the  white 
horse  !  **    she  exclaimed  again. 

Monsieur  Charles  now  looked  out  in  his 
turn.  "  No,  Olympe,"  said  he,  **  it  is  the 
bay  horse." 

•*Il'8  the  white  horse!"  she  vociferated, 
eyeing  him  despotically,  between  two 
screams.  The  beast  now  began  to  kick  and 
phinge,  and  Madame  Olympe  got  into  a 
state  of  the  most  imperious  terror. 

^  There  is  no  white  horse  at  all  in  the 
carriage,"  said  Monsieur  Charles. 

"  But  when  I  tell  you  that  I  choose  that 
it  should  be  a  white  horse  ! "  cried  she  in 
her  highest  key,  and  with  her  ejebrows 
running  straight  up  her  forehead  mto  her 
hair.  It  was  too  funny,  and  we  all  went 
into  fits  of  laughter,  in  which  she  could  not 
help  joining  very  heartily  herself,  in  spite 
of  her  alarm.  The  gentlemen  then  got 
down,  the  restive  creature  was  led  past  the 
obstacle,  and  presently  we  arrived  safSdIy  at 
the  water's  edge,  where  we  fband  the 
others  waiting  for  us. 

We  jumped  into  the  boat,  and  poAed  off 
tnm  shore :  Monsieur  de  Saldes  and  Jeanne 


rowed.  We  were  all  verv quiet;  some  of 
us  were  a  little  exhausted  by  the  exertions 
of  the  morning,  and  all  were  depressed  by 
the  feeling  that  it  was  the  last  of  our  many 
happy  excursions.  What  an  evening  it 
was !  One  whole  side  of  the  heavens  was  of 
a  deep  solemn  rose-colour,  with  a  wondrous 
diaper  of  red  brown  leaves  embroidered 
upon  it  by  the  branches  of  a  screen  of  trees 
which  stood  out  in  strong  relief  against  it : 
the  other  side  was  a  blaze  of  golden  fire. 
This  effect  lasted  the  longest :  it  only  seem- 
ed to  grow  into  an  evei>deepening  amber, 
haunting  that,  half  of  heaven  &e  some 
brooding  passionate  regret,  while  the  rose 
hue  passed  first  into  violet,  then  into  dark 
purple,  and  then  faded  away  into  still  sil- 
ver grey.  Soft  opal  tints  came  down 
from  the  skies  and  lay  upon  the  face  of 
the  waters,  as  we  rowed  away  from  all 
the  glory  into  a  world  of  delicate  twi- 
light shadow.  Suddenly,  from  the  grey 
bank,  burned  out  a  single  orange-coloured 
leaf.  Oh !  who  shall  explain  the  strange 
mystery  by  which  one  feels  stabbed  to  the 
heart  with  a  sharp  (|)ang  of  delight  at  some 
unexpected  apparition  of  this  kind  ?  We  all 
callea  aloud  in  one  unanimous  voice  of  salu- 
tation, as  we  floated  past  the  little  lonely 
flame.  Presently  the  surface  of  the  river 
became  black  as  liquid  ebony,  the  moon  got 
up,  and  a  pleasant  rhythm  of  plashing  oars, 
always  accompanied  by  a  bright  flash  of 
light,  was  all  that  marked  our  gentle  prog- 
ress through  the  water. 

^*  Ah !  Will  no  one  sins  and  make  this 
quite,  quite  perfect?"  said  MadameOlympe. 

Monsieur  Kiowski  began  the  well-known 
air  of  the  Sorrento  boatmen,  the  Fafa  d* 
Amalfiy  and  Ursula  joined  in  second.  While 
they  sang,  Jeanne  and  Rend  pulled  in  their 
oars,  and  we  went  drifting  —  drifting  — 
drifting  along  in  soft  darkness,  listening  to 
the  passionate  southern  sounds.  I  could 
not  help  thinking  that,  perhaps  when  I  am 
dying,  that  solitary  leaf  will  burn  into  my 
heart  once  more,  as  I  drift  silently  with 
closed  eyes  into  the  waters  of  the  other 
life. 

Every  one  felt  grieved  when  Madame 
Olympe  unwillingly  gave  the  signal  for  pul- 
ling to  shore.  l%e  place  where  we  landed 
was  very  shallow,  and  one  had  to  step  over 
large  steppin^tones  in  the  water  in  order 
to  reach  the  bank.  There  was  neither  dif- 
ficulty nor  danger,  and  we  accomplished  it 
with  perfect  ease.  Suddenly  a  plainttye 
Toiee  was  heard  calling  upon  us  all  to  stop. 
ft  was  Monsieur  Jacques,  who  had  remained 
behfttd  nnperceived,  and  who  now  an- 
nounced that  it  was  simply  impossible  Ar 
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him  to  get  out  of  ths  boat  or  over  the  aKiaee. 
UwM  quite  in  vtia  tbat  wc  r^uoned  with 
him,  aoil  asaur'ed  him  that  uotbiiig  uould  be 
easier :  be  stood  tbere  wailing  and  impltir- 
ing  witliout  making:  the  least  attr^m^u,  to 
rncve,  until  Miulamo  Olympe,  toucbed  with 
compasaioQ.  stroJe  down  the  bonk  again, 
nwjrossed  the  »toati».  and  whipping  him  up 
round  tbe  kocea  like  a  baby,  broui:ht  hiui 
in  bei  arma  trlumpbautly  through  the  wati>r 
b&i^k  to  US. 

MoitaiHur  Eiow^i  left  na  almost  as  soon 
aa  we  n.'turni.ul  to  the  house,  very  amiably 
soir^  tbat  he  could  not  wajt  to  eacort  me  on 
my  journey,  but  promiaiiig  to  come  veiy 
goon  and  be  presaiit^td  to  mother  in  town. 
The  (liiinur  was  ilreary  —  tbe  cloud  of  last 
moments  was  upon  ns:  Madame  Olympo  i 
hardly  spoke  ;  there  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of 
impassable  wall  built  up  between  Ursula 
and  Uonaieur  de  Saldes ;  and  Jeanne  wa« 
miserable  at  losing  us  alL  Monsieur  Dea- 
aaiz  had  a  swelled  face  and  wont  Co  bed  be- 
fore dinner.  Wben  we  had  gone  back  into 
ihe  drawing-room,  Madame  Olympe  began 
turning  over  our  [ihotoeraplt-bookB.  In 
looking  through  Ursula's  she  came  upon  a 
photograph  ol  Colonel  Uamilton,  and  looked 
at  it  with  great  interest  for  some  time.  Ahe 
had  not  seen  him  for  many  years  before  his 
death.  She  then  aal«^d  Ursula  if  she  bad 
no  likeness  of  her  mother ;  she  said  she  had 
a  miniature  of  Ler,  and  went  to  fetch  it. 
When  she  showed  it  to  us,  I  was  struck 
with  the  unlikene^  of  the  expression  to  her 
own.  The  colouring  wai  the  same,  and  so 
were  the  drooping  Udsj  but  tbe  mouth 
looked  all  tremulous  with  tendemeas,  and  1 
was  at  a  loss  to  account  tor  the  sarcastic 
turn  of  Ursula's  lips,  until  she  showed  us  a 
soiall  he^d  of  an  Italian  uncle  of  hera,  a 
brother  of  her  mother's,  and  I  saw  at  once 
where  it  came  from.  We  had  ootbini; 
whatever  of  an  evening.  At  about  hall^ 
past  ten,  JVladftine  Olympe  said  she  hod  a 
hfladacbe,  aud  folding  me  in  her  arms  with 
a  most  maternal  embrace,  bade  me  farewell. 
I  had  10  be  off  at  four  in  the  morning  in 
order  to  uatch  tbe  tidal  train,  and  so  we  sep- 
arated early,  and  indeed,  with  our  opposed 
elemeula  and  dispo^tiona  of  mind,  it  was 
quite  the  beat  thing  lu  be  done.  ' 

AAer  Ursula  and  I  had  been  some  time 
in  our  room,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  me 
that  Madame  Olympe  had  never  given  ma 
a  mall  paroel  which  she  wished  mu  to 
takeover  U>  England  for  her:  so  slipping 
on  my  dreasiD)C-gowo  1  ran  down  by  a  back 
staircase  which  communicated  diructly  with 
her  apartment,  lo  se«  about  it.  1  cannot 
sajr  how  glad  J  am  (bat  it  had  ao  happcnud, 


for  I  had  a  last  five  minutes  with  her,  so  af- 
fectionate and  tender  that  1  would  DOC 
have  lost  ibem  for  all  the  world.  Just  aa  I 
had  bid  her  uood-night  for 
I  recoileited  having  I  - 
book  in  the  drawing-n> 
Olympe  assured  me  that  no  one  was  there, 
1  ran  through  a  little  passage  which  l«4 
straight  from  her  room  into  tlie  drnwiaf; 
room,  to  look  for  it,  or  rather  to  ferl  lor  it. 
I  had  no  candle,  but  I  knew  perfectly  well 
where  I  had  left  it,  —  on  the  top  ol"  the 
music-stand  behind  the  curtain  in  the  baj 
window  —  and  I  had  jiisi  laid  my  hand  up- 
on it  and  felt  its  clasps,  when  I  saw  a  Biut- 
ilen  light  through  the  chink  of  tbe  curt&ia, 
and  Ursula  and  Monsieur  de  >Saldes  camo 
ill  together. 

"  You  have  come  down  for  your  molhw*! 
miniature  7"  said  he. 

"  Yea,  1  left  it  on  the  chimney-piecB," 
she  answered  calmly,   going    towaras    the 

"  It  is  there  no  longer."  he  said.  "  I 
have  got  it.  I  took  it  because  I  knew  yoa 
would  come  down  for  i(,  and  because  1 
wanted  to  speak  to  you.  All  day  I  hara 
endeavoured  to  get  near  you,  but  your  tj9- 
tematic  avoidance  of  me  rendered  it  impo»- 
sible ;  now  you  mutt  hear  me.  For  tlie 
last  two  days,  for  what  reason  God  a]oaa 
knows,  you  have  appean-d  to  take  a  stranse 
delight  in  presenting  yourself  under  t&o 
moat  repulsive  and  unfavourable  aspect. 
You  have  expressed  feelings  in  everr  w«v 
discreditable  to  you,  and  in  words  that,  if 
you  remember  them,  might  make  you  blush. 
I  now  come  to  tell  you  that  all  this  I  am 
willing  to  overlook,  to  believe  tbat  it  waa 
temper  —  caprice  —  excitability  —  what- 
ever name  yon  choose  to  give  it,  slid 
I  ask  you  to  become  my  wife." 

I  never  was  more  stupilied  in  my  Stk 
than  when  I  found  myself  the  iiivoluDtAT^ 
recipient  of  this  extraordinary  confidence. 
However.  I  thought  it  so  essential  that 
theae  two  should  understand  eai.-h  other, 
tliat  I  quietly  sat  down  in  my  corner,  de- 
termined not  fur  the  world  to  move  or  in- 
terrupt them.  Anytbiu^  liki<  tbe  insoleooe 
of  his  tone  and  manner  it  was  nnpoMible  tO 
conceive.  I  was  at  a  loss  to  imagiue  bow 
she  would  answer  him. 

'-  Your  wife  ?  "  taid  Ursula.  The  word* 
drop|)Ud  with  nwful  ealmnes)  into  the  «• 
lenue  of  the  night. 

"  Yes,"  he  continued,  in  the  same  (OIM 
of  aggTMsive  arrogance.  ■'  1  am  well 
aware  how  terribly  against  you  your  birth 
and  edocation  have  b;en,  but  I  make  the 
just  allowance  for  it,  and   remember   that 
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jMurtly  to  these  difladvmnlages  and  peculiar 
circunutaiices  jaa  alto  owe  yoor  strong  in- 
dividuality —  wbieh,  wliile  it  is  your  snare, 
is  also  one  of  your  ttost  potwemd  attract 
tions." 

*'  Then,"  sbe  said,  with  the  most  perfect 
composure,  **  I  am  to  understand  that  you 
OTerlook  my  unfortunate  antecedents  and 
are  willing  to  marry  me  on  account  of  my 
originality  ?  This  is  no  doubt  rery  kind,  and 
highly  flattering  to  me ;  but  I  think  perhaps 
it  might  prore  a  dangerous  experiment  to 
boUi  of  UB.  Why,  how  little  you  know 
yourself,  Monsieur  de  Saldes'l  Having 
married  me  for  my  unlikeness  to  other  wo- 
men, your  first  endeavour  would  be  care- 
fully to  stamp  out  all  the  sharp  comers  of 
that  individuality  which  has  at  present  the 
good  fortune  to  please  you,  and  to  blur 
me  down  into  the  dead  level  of  everybody 
else.  Failing  to  do  this,  as  yon  would  — 
for  I  am  not  made  of  very  malleable  stuff 
—  you  would  soon  get  to  hate  me  for  the 
very  thine  that  made  jrou  tike  me ;  after 
which  1  should  probably  have  the  gratifica- 
tion of  seeing  you  deroted  to  some  other  wo^ 
man  immeasurably  my  inferior —  a  Sophie 
de  Malan  !  "  (this  she  said  with  unutterable 
contempt,)  **  whose  principal  attraction 
would  probably  consist  in  her  utter  un- 
Kkeness  to  myself.  No :  I  am  sensible  of 
•  the  honour  you  do  roe,  but  I  think  the  haz- 
ard too  great  and  must  decline  it ;  and  since 
a  TagalKiDd  I  am,  a  vi^aboad  I  will  re- 
main. 

**  It  is  you  that  do  yourself  injustice,  not 
I,"  he  replied  with  warmth.  ^  It  is  you  that 
say  these  hard  things  of  yourself,  not  L 
Should  I  ask  you  to  be  my  wife  if  I  did  not 
know  your  real  worth?  It  is  this  that 
drives  me  distracted,  to  see  you  (you  !) 
tiyine  with  the  sort  of  TOople  you  do,  ex- 
posed to  the  odious  fanuliarities  of  a  Des- 
saix" 

**  I  do  not  know  what  reason  you  may 
have  ibr  speaking  of  Monsieur  Dessaiz 
with  such  sovereign  contempt,"  she  said. 
^  1  have  myself  the  greatest  admiration  fbr 
him,  not  only  on  account  of  his  remaika- 
ble  genius,  but  for  the  sake  of  his  disin- 
terested nature  and  the  generous  self-de- 
nial of  his  whole  life.  When  at  his  father's 
death  hid  two  young  sisters  were  thrown  en- 
tirely upon  his  hands,  he  was  engaged  to  a 
woman  to  whom  he  was  passionately  at- 
tached. He  broke  off  his  engagement  and 
gave  up  all  thoughts  of  marriage,  in  order 
to  educate  and  provide  for  his  fisters.  Af- 
ter years  of  self-abnegation  and  hard  la- 
bour he  has  had  the  gratification  of  seeing 
them  both  honourably  married,  but  his  own 
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existence  has  been  entirely  saclrifioed. 
Who  are  you.  Monsieur  de  Saldes,  that 
you  despise  this  man  ?  Whom  have  vott 
liyed  to  benefit  ?  whom  have  you  worked 
to  serve  ?  " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon, "  he  answered,  **  if  I 
have  spoken  or  your  friend  in  a  way  that 
has  hurt  your  feelings.  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  he  is  a  most  estimable 
person ;  but  you  are  altogether  of  another 
order** 

**  I  have  no  desire  whatever  to  repudiate 
my  class,  —  the  class  to  which  my  mother 
belonged, "  she  said  very  quietly.  *'  And 
that  l^ng  the  case,  you  must  perceive  how 
totally  unfit  I  am  for  the  honour  you  pro- 
pose to  me." 

"  But  don't  you  see, "  he  rejoined  eagerly, 
"that  your  marria^te  with  me  at  once 
places  you  in  an  entirely  different  sphere  -* 
the  one  fbr  which  nature  intended  you  ? 
All  these  miserable  antecedents  and  odious 
surroundings,  which  make  me  so  utterly 
wretched,  would  by  the  force  of  circum- 
stances die  a  natural  death.  Your  marriage 
wit^  me  would  at  once  remove  you  from 
them." 

•*  I  see, "  said  Ursula,  slowly.    "  And  I 
should  ffive  up  my  dear  old  Giambattista, 
who,  when  my  father  was  dead  and  I  was 
left  alone  in  our  wretehed  lodging,  came 
andfetehed  me  away  and  brought  me  home 
to  his  old  wifb,  and  housed,  and  fed,  and 
clothed  me,  as  if  I  had  been  his  own  child. 
And  I  should  also,  no  doubt,  grve  up  Jacques, 
who  nursed  me  through  that  terriole  small- 
pox, when  even  my  own  father  was  afiraid 
to  come  near  me,  and  I,  neglected  and  for- 
lorn, was  left  to  toss  with  fever  and  worry 
through  as  I  mi^ht ;  —  Jacaues,  who  sat  up 
night  after  night  with  me,  fanning  me,  and 
putting  little  bits  of  ice  into  my  (£y  mouth, 
as  my  mother  might  have  done.    The  first 
day  that  I  felt  better  I  insisted  on  his  brin|^ 
ing  me  a  looking-glass.     Shall  I  ever  for* 
get  it  ?    I  burst  into  tears  of  despair;  and 
Jacques,  while  the  tears  ran  down  his  own 
cheen,  took  my  hands  and  said,  *Do  not 
weep.    Thy  soul  is  not  changed.    Thou 
wilt  be  always  lovely  to  thy  fWends  I    Ton, 
I  remember,  brought  me  a  veil,  and  begged 
m^  to  wear  it  when  3rou  called ;  the  altera** 
tion  in  my  complexion  affected  your  finer 
sensibility  so  pamfhlly.    No,  Monsieur  de 
Saldes,  I  am  properly  ative  to  the  compli- 
ment  that  you  have  paid  me;  but  I  am 
afhud  I  might  find  tne  conditions  hard, 
and  end  with  djfing  '  of  the  burden  of  an 
honour  unto  which  I  was  not  bom.'  ** 

**  You  purposely  misunderstand  me  I 
Who  triks  of  compliments  ?  who  talks  of 
141. 
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lionoar  ?  Oh,  Urania  I "  he  cried,  in  great 
emotion,  "  do  you  not  see  how  passionately 
1  love  you  ?  " 

*«  What  I  "  she  said.  **  A  woman  who 
finds  virtue  wearisome  ?  " 

*^For  heaven's  sake  don't  recall  those 
terrible  words !  —  forget  them  —  forget 
them, as  I  will!" 

<*  What  1 "  she  continued,  bitterly.  *'  A 
woman  who  does  not  respect  herself?" 

'^  Yes  I  yes !  and  a  thousand  times  yes, 
were  it  a  thousand  times  true  I  Oh,  child, 
could  not  you  see  that  all  my  hate  was 
love  ?  where  were  your  eyes  that  you  did 
not  see  this  ?  Where  was  your  heart  that 
you  did  not  feel  it?  Why,  child,  at  the 
very  moment  that  vou  were  uttering  those 
horrid  words  my  whole  heart  was  going  out 
in  passionate  adoration  before  you  I  Grod 
forgive  me;  I  believe  I  adored  the  very 
words  themselves  1  Don't  you  see  that  you 
have  driven  me  mad  —  mad  —  mad  I "  and 
he  threw  himself  at  her  feet  in  a  paroxysm 

of  passion. 

^  This  is  dreadful !  '*  said  Uraula,  greatly 
shocked.  "  Pray,  pray,  Monsieur  de  Saldes, 
endeavour  to  control  yourself" 

<*  I  know, "  he  answered,  in  the  ereatest 
agitation.  **  I  beg  your  pardon  —  I  have  no 
right.  See,"  he  said,  m  broken  accents, 
*U  am  quite  calm  now.  Now  tell  me,  I  en- 
treat of  you,  is  there  no  hope  V  absolutely 
none  ?  Tell  me  —  only  remember  what  it 
is  that  you  are  doing.  If  you  reject  me, 
you  take  away  my  last  hope-— my  last 
anchor — the  one  thread  by  which. I  still 
hold  to  what  is  loveable  and  venerable  in 

life." 

«*Do  not  ask  itl"  she  said,  in  great 
trouble.  '*  Monsieur  de  Saldes,  I  cannot 
marry  you,  for  I  cannot  love  you.  And 
now,  for  heaven's  sake,  let  us  put  an  end  to 
this  painful  interview ;  no  earthly  good  can 
be  gained  by  my  staying  here  any  longer 
alas!  what  good  has  come  of  my  stav- 
ing so    long?     Good-night,  Monsieur  de 

Saldes  " 

He  had  turned  from  her  and  sunk  into  a 
chair,  and  putting  his  arms  on  the  table, 
laid  his  head  down  on  them. 

''Good-night,  Ren^,"  she  said  again. 
She  spoke  very  gently,  but  her  voice 
flounded  hopelessly  calm  and  composed. 
He,  on  the  contrary,  was  shaken  from  head 
to  foot  by  emotion.  She  went  a  step  near- 
er to  him,  and  stood  for  another  instant 
waiting,  but  he  did  not  speak  nor  lift  his 
head,  and  like  a  ghost  she  passed  noiselenly 
out  of  the  room. 

He  remained  in  the  same  position  for,  I 
should  think,  nearlj  a  quarter  of  an  hoiir 


after  she  was  gone,  and  I  be^n  to  wonder 
if  he  would  stay  there  all  night,  and  what 
was  to  become  of  me.  At  last  he  gave  a 
heavy  sigh,  got  up,  and  went  out  into  tlie 
garden  through  the  conservatory,  while  I 
made  a  rush  through  the  room  and  found 
myself  in  a  second  at  the  top  of  the  stair- 
case, with  my  heart  beating  liKe  a  great  bell 
in  my  head  and  my  ears,  and  all  over  my 
body. 

I  found  Ursula  walking  up  and  down  the 
room  in  a  state  of  immense  excitement. 

**  Did  it  ever  happen  to  yon  to  do  a  hor- 
ribly painful  thing  that  you  knew  was  the 
only  thing  to  do,  and  yet  to  feel  all  the 
while  that  in  doing  it  you  were  shutting  a 
stone  down  upon  yoor  heart  forever" 
She  stopped  for  a  few  seconds,  then  sud-. 
denly  said,  **  Ben^  has  asked  me  to  marry 
him  and  I  have  refused."  And  covering 
her  face  with  her  hands  she  went  into  a 
passion  of  crying. 

I  took  her  in  my  arms  and  tried  to  floothe 
and  comfort  her;  but  nothing  could  calm 
her  sorrow,  nothing  stop  those  tears  tbat 
flowed  and  flowed  until  1  thought  the  whole 
woman  would  turn,  like  Undine,  into  a 
stream  before  my  ftce.  I  implored  her  to 
reconsider  her  decision,  told  her  that  I  waa 
sure  she  had  been  hasty  —  that  a  man 
who  loved  her  as  much  as  it  was  clear  he 
did,  would -never  abide  by  an  answer  given 
in  a  moment  of  excitement— that  a  woitl, 
a  sign,  a  look  would  be  suflicient  to  recall 
him.  She  suddenly  looked  up  in  my  ftce 
with  those  curious  heavy  eyes  of  hers  and 
said,  —  **  You  think  I  am  crying  becaoee  I 
have  refused  him  ?  —  because  I  love  him  ? 
My  dear,  it  is  not  that:  I  am  crying 
beicause  I  love  him  no  more.  I  loved  him 
once  with  an  agony  of  love :  for  four  whole 
years  I  loved  him,  when  he  didn*t  oare 
abont  me,  and  the  fire  is  all  burnt  out ;  and 
(oh !  to  think  of  it  I  )  mv  heart  was  like  a 
pinch  of  dry  dust  while  he  was  lying  at  my 
feet  Oh  1  isn't  it  shocking  that  it  should 
all  come  too  late,  and  that  I  should  have 
nothing  left  here" — and  she  struck  her 
heart  repeatedly  with  a  great  distress — ^  bat 
a  stone  —  a  stone  I" 

She  then  by  decrees  told  me  how  when 
she  was  a  child  of  fifteen  he  had  renewed 
his  acquaintance  with  her  father  at  Florence 
and  had  become  almost  an  inmate  of  their 
honse.  He  was  always  passionately  food  of 
music,  it  seems,  and  would  come  and  pa« 
hour  afler  hour  listening  to  her  singing.  It 
was  then  that  she  got  attached  to  him ;  but, 
b^  her  acooiint,  all  the  passion  was  on  her 
side,  while  nothing  but  his  vanity  was  in- 
terested in  the  matter.    ^  He  played  with 
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me,**  she  smd,  ^  exactly  as  a  cat  plays  nith 
a  mouse.  He  nerer  once  ccmmitted  him- 
self in  words  daring  all  those  four  years 
that  he  all  but  lived  with  ns ;  but  he  used 
at  time)  to  indulge  in  tendernesses  that  sent 
me  into  a  paradise  of  happiness,  and  then  at 
other  tiroes  he  would  seem  to  treat  me  only 
as  a  little  child,  and  pass  me  otct  and  neg- 
lect and  desert  me  completely  for  a  while. 
Then  when  my  health  used  to  give  way,  so 
that  I  could  neither  eat  nor  sleep  any  more, 
he  would  suddenly  come  aeain,  and  cure  me 
all  in  an  instant  with  a  look  or  a  word  that 
sent  me  on  a  ray  of  sunshine  back  into  mj 
poor  fool's  paradise  again.  What  made  it 
worse  was,  that  at  that  very  time  there  was 
a  woman  there  —  that  Madame  de  Malan  — 
whom  he  did  really  care  about ;  and  I  went 
through  tortures  of  jealousy  when  I  was  a 
mere  child,  that  I  can  give  you  no  idea  of 
and  that  were  terribly  bad  ibr  my  whole 
nature  and  character.  It  was  a  dreadful 
double  jealousy  that  swallowed  up  my  whole 
existence  for  a  time ;  for  you  must  know  that 
she  had  contrived  to  bewitch  my  father  too 

—  my  poor  father,  who  was  no  longer  young, 

—  and  she  took  him  too  completely  away 
from  me.  In  my  utter  desolateness  I  used 
to  cast  myself  down  before  God  and  pray 
by  turns  that  m^  father  might  be  left  to  me 

—  that  Ren^  might  be  left  to  me  —  that  she 
might  take  one  and  leave  me  <he  other ; 
but  no,  nothing  short  of  both  would  satisfy 
that  inexorable  love  of  admiration." 

**  Was  she  so  very  attractive  then  ? " 
said  I. 

**  Oh,  she  was  a  wretched  tw(^>ence  of  a 
woman,  disant  asset  bien  la  romance,  with  a 
shivering  shred  of  a  voice  :  a  miserable  lit- 
tle creature  with  painted  eyes,  and  as  flat  as 
a  board  I "  Here  she  unconsciously  gave  a 
superb  glance  at  herself  in  the  looking- 
glass,  and  burst  out  laughing  at  her  own 
vehemence,  while  the  tears  were  still  lying 
in  bright  drops  on  her  face.  **  M^  little 
Venetian  maid,  who  saw  all  the  pains  she 
caused  me,  and  hated  htT  for  it.  used  to  say 
of  her :  —  *  Mi  no  vedo  sta  beiezza.  Non 
gha  ne  anca  la  radice  di  un  petto  1 '  In  fact, 
she  had  no  roots  of  any  sort.  She  was 
made  up  of  a  morbid  love  of  excitement  at 
any  price,  and  a  restless  vanity,  unassnage- 
able  and  pitiless,  that,  like  the  horseleech's 
daughter,  was  for  ever  crying,  —  *  Give  — 
give  —  give ! '  But  I,  too,  am  pitiless,"  she 
continued,  looking  at  the  dock.  **  You 
have  to  be  up  at  three,  and  here  am  I  pre- 
venting you  from  getting  a  chance  of  rest 
Oh,  do  go  to  bed,  Bessie ! " 

**  But,  my  dear  child,**  said  I^  *'  how  long 
ago  did  all  this  happen  ?  ** 


'*  Five  years  ago,"  she  answered.    **  I  am 
four-and-twenty  now.** 
.  **  And  have  you  never  felt  any  inclination 
for  any  one  since  then  ?  " 

**  Never,"  she  said.  **  I  have  tried  once 
or  twice  to  get  up  a  sort  of  something  for 
people  who  have  cared  for  me ;  but  ii  was 
all  of  no  use  I  I  turned  sick  and  weary  in 
the  midst  of  my  flirtation,  and  clapped  a 
sudden  extinguisher  down  upon  the  misera- 
ble farthing  rushlight  that  it-  was.  Pm 
burnt  out,  and  there's  an  end  of  it !  Oh, 
Bessie,  get  to  bed.  I  am  so  ashamed  of 
having  troubled  you  with  aU  this  I  Be  sure 
you  wake  me  up  to  bid  megood-by.** 

She  began  trying  to  take  the  pins  out  of 
her  hair,  and  to  undress  herself,  but  her 
bands  shook  so  that  she  couldn't  untie  her 
strincs ;  and  so,  much  affainst  her  will,  I 
put  &»  poor  child  to  bed.  What  an  odd 
nature  it  was  I  She  said,  after  she  had 
kissed  me,  as  she  turned  her  head  on  the 
pillow,  *^  Don't  trouble  about  me,  dear  Bess  1 
I'm  not  worth  it.  I  shall  go  in  for  ambition 
now,  and  marry  a  great  duke.  How  pleased 
Lady  Blankenev  will  be  with  the  dear  duch- 
ess I  "  She  had  hardly  uttered  the  words  b*> 
fore  she  was  fait  asleep.  I  stayed  by  her 
bedside  for  some  minutes,  looking  at  her 
face,  which  was  as  white  as  the  sheet  on 
which  she  lay,  and  at  the  black  bar  of  her 
eyebrows,  and  at  her  long  tumed-up  eye- 
lashes, and  then  I  lay  down  for  an  hour. 
At  four  I  got  up,  and  put  on  my  things,  and 
went  once  more  sofUy  to  her  bedside.  She 
slept  like  a  baby,  and  so  I  would  not  disturb 
her,  but  writing,  **  €rod  bless  you,  dearest 
Ursula,"  on  a  uip  of  paper,  leil  it  on  her 
pillow,  and  cr^t  gently  out  of  the  room,  and 
downstairs. 

'*  MademoiaeUe,  la  voiture  est  avanc^," 
says  the  pasty,  sleepy  Hpracinthe. 

I  get  in,  I  give  a  parting  glance  into  the 
silver  vapour  that  enshrouds  the  well-known 
landscape,  the  door  is  shut,  and  down  the 
hill  we  go  —  through  the  gate,  and  thud  — 
thud!  over  the  wooden  brid^  with  a  sad 
heart,  very  unlike  the  anxious  one  that 
crossed  the  same  water  only  a  week  ago ; 
then  across  a  bit  of  plain,  starlit  and  mys- 
tical, that  made  me  think  <^  **  Jacob's 
Dream  "  hi  the  Dulwich  Galleir,  and  then 
suddenly  into  the  dark  nisht  of  the  forest. 
My  dear  French  friends,  Surewell! 

A  ^ay  still  parage,  heaven  dissolring 
itaelf  in  rain,  and  an  arrival  in  London, 
dripping,  dtamaLbliick;  but  there  on  the 
platform  stood  William  and  mother,  and 
dear  old  aunt  Emily,  waving  a  luge  red- 
silk  poeket-hMMlkerchief  as  we  rolled  inta 
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that  Nature  Mems,  wheroTer  one  goes,  to  insist  rot  and  are  forgotten  with  their  double  tongue 

on  Frenchmen.  saying  all  that  is  sordid  for  the  corruption  of 

man. 

Emerson  has  always  been  too  steadfast 
and  loyal  to  his  own  task  to  devote  himself  When  Theodore  Parker  died  there  spranff 
to  any  particular  reform  or  *  cause/  although  ^P  <^  *h®  ■?<>'  where  he  had  so  long  ana 
to  him,  with  Wendell  Phillips,  it  is  to  a  nobly  laboured  something  that  seemedf  a  le- 
great  extent  to  be  ascribed  that  all  educa-  gitimate  sheaf  from  his  sowing,  —  a  pulpit 
ted  men  in  the  United  States  gare  their  to  which  eyery  man  with  ability  and  a  con- 
adhesion  to  the  anti-slavery  movement  which  viction  was  welcomed,  whatever  his  creed, 
originated  with  earnest  but  ignorant  men.  '^o  ^^^  pidpit  the  puritan  faith  that  nothing 
To  the  machinery  of  that  movement  in  its  »  secular  in  any  sense  that  defines  it  from 
earlier  days  the  philosopher  could  and  did  what  is  sacred,  had  survived  in  an  ethical 
give  freely  of  his  money  but  not  of  his  time,  treatment  of  all  living  themes  and  interests ; 
He  had  a  great  respect,  almost  a  reverence,  ^^^  »o  fron>  Sunday  to  Sunday  Emerson, 
for  Theodore  Parker,  who,  with  all  the  Pbillips,  and  others,  taught  and  applied  the 
tastes  of  a  scholar,  threw  his  heart  so  folly  lessons  of  religion  and  philosophy.  This  is, 
into  the  costly  task  of  liberating  the  slave  I  beh'eve,  still  the  habit  with  the  » Parkerite 
which  New  England  was  reluctantly  recog-  Fraternity '  of  Boston,  believed  by  mamr  to 
nising  as  her  own.  None  of  the  vast  throng  ^  'be  representative  Church  of  New  Eng- 
that  attended  the  obsequies  of  that  repre-  lap<i-  Emerson  often  preached  there,  and 
sentative  New  England  preacher  can  ever  ^'^  *  warmth  which  had  hardly  been  be- 
forget  the  thrilling  strain  in  which  Emer-  fore  associated  with  him.  I  should 
son  spoke  extemporaneously  of  him.  Stand-  8*7  ^^^^  '*>®  ™08t  impressive  utterance  that 
ing  in  the  hall  where  Parker  had  so  long  I  «ver  heard  from  him  was  a  discourse  de- 
uttered  his  discourses,  he  said  :  livered  in  that  music  hall  about  six  years 

ago.    There  was  not  one  but  many  themes 

,^.  ,  .  ^  ..LI.  V  J  and  texts,  but  all  related.  He  began  by 
Tis  plain  to  me  that  he  has  achieved  an  ^^n'  „  o»*^«*:«.«  ♦^  ♦K/»  f ^.^/loor.^  ^^^^^i: 
historic  iVnmortality  here ;  that  he  has  so  woven  f "  ?«  attention  to  the  tendency  to  simph- 
himself  in  these  few  years  into  the  history  of  fication.  The  inventor  knows  that  a  ma- 
Boston,  that  he  can  never  be  left  out  of  vour  chine  is  new  and  unprovable  when  it  has  a 
annaU.  It  will  not  be  in  the  acts  of  tity  great  many  parts.  The  chemists  already 
Councils ;  nor  of  obsequious  Mayors  ;  nor  in  find  the  infinite  variety  of  things  contained 
the  State  House,  the  proclamations  of  Gov-  in  sixty-six  elements,  and  physicists  promise 
emors  with  their  failing  virtue  —  failing  them  that  this  number  shall  be  reduced  to  twen- 
at  critical  moments,  —  3iat  the  coming  genera-  ^y^  t^n,  five.  Faraday  declares  his  belief 
tions  will  study  what  really  befell ;  but  in  the  /^j^^.  ^i  ihi^gg  ^^  j^  the  end  be  reduced  to 
p^am  lesson,  of  Theodore  Parker  in  this  Music  element  with  two  polarities.     Religious 

Hall,  in  Faneuil  Hall,  or  in  Legislative  Com-  ,        '^'i-  i    t^ :    *u^  a'  «  *• 

mitt^e-rooms,  the  true  temper  and  authentic  pix)?ress  has  sunihirly  been  in  the  direction 

record  of  these  days  will  be  read.    The  next  of  simplification.     Every  great  religion  has 

generation  will  care  little  for  the  chances  of  in  its  ultimate  development  told  its  whole 

election   that  govern  governors  now ;  it  will  secret,  concentrated  its  force,  in  some  sim- 

care  little  for  fine  gentlemen  who  behaved  shah-  pie  maxims.     In  our  youth  we  talk  of  the 

hily,  but  it  will  read  very  intelligently  in  his  various  virtues,  the  many  dangers  and  trials 

rough  story,  fortified  with  exact  anecdotes,  pre-  of  life  ;  as  we  get  older  we  find  ourselves 

cise  with  names  and  dates,  what  part  was  taken  returning  to  the  proverbs  of  the  nursery, 

by  e..ch  actor ;  who  threw  himself  into  the  ^use  j„  religion  one  old  book  serves  many  lands, 

of  Humanity  and  who  came  to  the  rescue  of  civ-  ^_^  _^<   „«.ji^t;^a  ^^  ..iiftfn/»fA«.  •  »i«v    ^^nA 

ilizationatahard  pinch,  and  who  blocked  its  age«.  and  varieties  of  character    nay,  one 

course.  .  . .  Ah.  my  brav; brother!  it  seemsasif,  or  two  golden  rules  out  of  the  book  are 

in  a  frivolous  age,  our  loss  were  immense,  and  enough.     The  many  teachers  and  scriptures 

your  place  cannot  be  supplied.  But  you  will  al-  are  at  last  but  various  routes  by  which  we 


reave<l  streets;   that   the  sea  which  bore  your  "^f"^'".-"**  «....*«. v..  juo..v^,2*  ^^«xv,^« 

mourners   home  affirms  it,  the  stars  in  their  minds  judge  what   is   r^ht      Swedenborg 

courses,  the  inspirations  of  vouth  ;  whilst  the  teaches  that  Heaven  and  Hell  are  the  loves 

polished  and  pleasant  traitors  to  human  rights,  of   the    soul.     George   Fox    removes    the 

with  perverted  learning  and  disgraced  graves,  boshel    from    the  light  within.     The  sub- 
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stance  of  all  morals  is  that  a  man  should 
adhere  to  the  path  which  the  inner  light 
has  marked  before  him.     The  great  waste 
in  the  world  comes  of  the  misapplication  of 
energy.    The  great  tragedies  of  the  soul 
are  strung  on  those  threads  not  spun  out  of 
our  own  nearts.     One  records  of  Michael 
Angelo  that  he   found  him  working  on  his 
statue  with  a  lamp  stuck  in  his  cap,  and  it 
mieht  almost  symbotise  the  holier  li^ht  of 
patient    devotion  to  his  art.     No  matter 
what  your  work  is,  let  it  be  yours ;  no  mat- 
ter if  you  are  tinker  or  preacher,  blacksmith 
or  President,  let  what  you  are  doing  be  or- 
ganic, let  it  be  in  your  bones,  and  you  open 
the  door  by  which  the  affluence  of  Heaven 
and  Earth  shall  stream  into  you.    Tou  shall 
have  the  hidden  joy  :  and  shall  carry  suc- 
cess with    you.    Look  to    yourself  rather 
than  to  materials :  nothing  is  unmanageable 
to  a  good  hand ;  no  place  slippery  to  a  good 
foot ;  all  things  are  clear  to  a  good  head. 
The  sin  of  Dogmatism,  of  creeds  and  cate- 
chisms, is  that  they  destroy  mental  charac- 
ter.   The  youth  says  that  he  believes  when 
he  is  only  browbeaten ;    he  say  he  thinks 
so  and  so,  when  that  so  and  so  are  the  denial 
of  any  right  to  think.    Simplicity  and  gran- 
deur are  thus  lost ;  and  with  them  the  sen- 
timent of  obligation  to  a  principle  of  life 
and  honour.    In  the  legends  of  the  Round 
Table  it  is  told,  that  a  witch  wishing  to 
make  her  child  supremely  wise,  prepared 
certain  herbs  and  put  them  in  a  pot  to  boil, 
intending  to  bathe  the  child's  eyes  with  the 
decoction.     She  set  a   shepherd    boy   to 
stir  the  pot  whilst  she  went  away.    Whilst 
he  stirred  it  a  raven  dropped  a  twig  into 
the  pot,  which  spattered  tluree  droM  of  the 
liquid  into  the  shepherd's  eyes.    Immedi- 
ately all  the  future  became  as  if  passing 
before  his  eyes ;  and  seeing  that  when  the 
witch  returned  she  meant  to  kill  him,  he 
left  the  pot  and  fled  to  the  woods.    Now  if 
three  drops  of  that  all-revealing  decoction 
should  suddenly  get  into  the  eyes  of  every 
human   being  crowding    along  Broadway 
some  day,  how  many  of  them  would  still  go 
on    with    the  affair    they     are    pursuing 
on  the  street  ?    Probably  they  would  near- 
ly all  come  to  a  dead  stand  I    But  there 
would,  let  us  hope,  be  here  and  there  a 
happy  child  of  the  Most  High,  who  had 
taken  hold  of  her  or  his  life's  thread  by  sa- 
cred appointment.     Thi'se  would  move  on 
without  even  a  pau^e  :  the  unveiled  future 
would  show  the  futility  of  many  schemes, 
the  idleness  of  many  labours ;    but  every 
genuine  aim  would  only  be  exalted,  and 
shown  in  their  eternal  and  necessary  rela- 
tions.   FinaUy,  Humility  was,  the  speaker 


declared,  the  one  element  to  which  all  tit- 
tues  are  reducible.  *  It  was  reyealed  onto 
me,'  said  the  old  Quaker,  *  that  what  other 
men  trample  on  most  be  thy  food.'  It  is 
the  spirit  that  accepts  our  trust,  and  is  that 
the  creator  of  character  and  the  guide  to 
power.  In  closing  this  discourse  the  speak- 
er read  at  length  the  story  of  the  proposed 
humiliation,  and  the  victory  througn  humil- 
ity, of  Fra  Christophero,  in  Manzoni's  Pr^ 
tnessi  Sposi.  I  regret  that  I  cannot  give  a 
report  verbatim  of  this  extraordinary  dia- 
course,  which  produced  an  effect,  on  those 
who  heard  it,  oeyond  any  that  I  have  ever 
witnessed,  many  being  moved  at  times  to 
tears.  I  went  with  pencil  and  paper,  in* 
tending  to  take  down  as  much  as  I  ccmld, 
but  at  the  end  of  the  hour  oocupied  by  it, 
the  paper  remained  blank,  and  the  pencil 
had  been  forgotten.  I  can  therefore  only 
produce  the  record  of  my  impressions  of 
it,  as  they  were  written  down  the  same 
day. 

My  conviction  is,  that  to  hear  one  of  Em- 
erson's religious  discourses,  as  delivered  by 
himself,  would  be  more  helpful  to  a  yoong 
minister  than  a  theological  course  in  any 
university.  Nothing  can  be  more  reverent- 
ly thoughtful  and  grandly  simple  than  his 
manner  and  tone.  He  quotes  frequently 
from  some  Oriental  Scripture,  or  great  po- 
et, and  it  is  always  done  with  the  solemnity 
of  an  old  Puritan  taking  his  text.  I  re- 
member well  the  lowering  of  his  voice,  as 
one  might  speak  on  his  knees,  as  he  recited 
the  sublime  paradoxes  of  Dante's  Apostro- 
phe to  the  Yu-gin : 

'  O  Virgin  Mother,  daughter  of  thy  son. 
Created  beings  all  in  lowlineal 
Surpassing,  as  in  height  thou  art 
Above  them  all.' 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  influence 
Emerson  has  had  in  chastening  the  style  of 
writinsT  and  speaking  in  America.  Were 
the  Websters  and  Clays  to  return  they 
would,  I  believe,  find  a  generation  yawning 
under  their  finest  rhetoric.  The  spread- 
eagle's  win^  are  visibly  drooping  on  the 
stump  and  m  Congress,  and  a  calmer  voice 
proceeds  fi*om  the  pulpit.  The  conditiona 
under  which  this  change  has  bi^en  wrought 
have  been  furnished  by  the  diffusion  of  ed- 
ucation through  the  free-school  svstems,  but 
the  most  potent  secondary  cause  has  been 
this  Sower,  who,  with  the  beginning  of  the 
generation  now  closing,  went  forth  and 
scattered  through  the  land  pearl  seed  where 
rhetorical  glass  beads  had  hitheito  been 
admired.    And  in  all  this  time,  so  healthy 
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and  impersonal  had  been  hw  infloenoe,  Em-  wonld  attack.  With  regard  to  the  extreme 
eiBon  has  never  had  an  eminent  imitator,  eases  urged  against  the  individual  non-re- 
fiis  method  has  from  the  first  been  affirma-  sistant,  he  sayS,  *  A  wise  man  will  never 
tive ;  and  he  has  thus  revolutionised  the  impawn  his  rature  being  and  action,  and 
old  habits  of  thought  hy  building,  without  decide  beforehand  what  he  shall  do  in  a 
the  sound  of  a  hammer,  the  nobler  temple,  given  extreme  event  Nature  and  God 
An  eminent  Comtist  has  lately  expressed  will  instruct  him  in  that  hour.'  The  fact 
the  opinion  that  Europe  is  far  more  than  that  a  band  of  people  have  made  universal 
Amenca  emancipated  from  the  creeds  and  f»eace  an  aim  worthy  of  concert  and  prayer 
iannB  of  the  past :  but  where  the  leading  is  the  signal  fact.  A  thought  raised  the 
minds  are  devoting  themselves  to  the  crea-  mighty  war-establishments  to  keep  the 
tion  of  the  new  instead  of  the  destruction  peace  of  the  globe,  and  a  higher  thought 
of  the  old,  their  kingdom  comes  without  shall  melt  them  away.  It  is  to  be  done  by 
observation.  I  cannot  agree  with  the  critic  a  heroism  greater  than  the  heroisms  of  war ; 
to  whom  I  have  referred,  but  find  that  by  *■  men  who  have,  by  their  intellectual  in* 
much  is  still  treated  as  religious  radicalism  sight,  or  else  by  their  moral  elevation,  at- 
in  Europe,  which  in  America  has  already  tained  such  a  perception  of  their  own  in- 
become  conservatism.  trinsic  worth,  that  they  do  not  think  pro- 
In  one  of  his  earlier  works  Emerson  perty  or  their  own  body  a  sufficient  good  to 
speaks  of  people  going  to  Europe  to  become  oe  saved  by  such  a  dereliction  of  principle 
American.  Perhaps  he  spoke  from  experi-  as  treating  a  man  like  a  sheep.'  I  quote 
ence  in  this.  He  has  three  times,  I  be-  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  this  lecture : 
lieye,  travelled  in  Europe,  and  since  his 

last  return  his  faith  in  American  tendencies  If  the  universal  cry  for  reform  of  so  many 

has  almost  amounted  to  an  enthusiasm.    In  inveterate  abnsest  with  which  society  rings,  — 

his  early  lectures  and  addresses  he  speaks  ^*^®  desire  of  a  large  class  of  young  men  fbr 

of  the  society  around  him  as  hopeless ;  the  a  fwth  imd  hope,  intellectual  and  religious,  sudi 

only  things  worth  praising  were  Se  commu-  f  ^«7  ^^^  "^*  y«*  .f?^"f '  ^  "*  ^"»?»  *?  *^ 

niti'e.  of  t^e  Foun?^^^^^          Simonians  ^:rf^'J^X^^ 

the  Peace   Societies,  and  the  hke,  which  human  constitution,  -  if  the  search  of  the  sub. 

were  springing  up  everywhere.      He  made  Hme  laws  of  morals  and  the  sources  of  hope 

addresses  favourable  to  neffro-emancipation,  and  trust  in  man,  and  not  in  books,  —  in  tne 

to  the  enfranchisement  of  women,  against  present  and  not  in  the  past,  —  proceed ;  if  the 

war,  and  evidently  regarded  these  as  the  ri§inif  generation  can  be  provoked  to  think  it 

uncombined  elements  of  a  new  state  which  nnworthy  to  nestle  into  every  abomination  of 

was  to  supersede  American  politics,  which  ***«  P^^*  ^^  ^^^  ^cel  the  generous  darings  of 

were  hereditary,  imported,  transient     One  ^^J^J^^  and  virtue ;  then  war  has  a  short  day, 

of  the  finest  of  his  productions  is  one  on  ^^^^^^Ti^r^J!'"  cea«e  to  flow 

«.k.    «.u:^u  «•-       vV  u^A   ..-     ^    ^r  xf  "  "  of  little  consequence  m  what  manner, 

warjwhch  was  publishiwl  as  one  of  M.ss  through  what  oigans,  this  purpose  of  mercy  and 

Peabody  s  col  ection  of  ^«/Aeft<?  Papers,  of!  holiness  is  eflfected.     The  proposition  of  the 


, .  ,   .^  ,  11  *       •  -  .1 -—  propositioL , 

which  It  may  be  well  to  give  some  account  Conffiess  of  Nations  is  uT.doul)tedly  that  at 
kere.  He  sees  that  war  has  been  historicaUy  j  which  the  present  fabric  of  our  society  and  the 
essential.  '  The  microscope  reveals  minia- :  present  course  of  events  do  point.  But  the 
ture  butchery  in  atomies  and  infinitely  small  mind,  once  prepared  for  the  reijrn  of  principles, 
biters,  that  swim  and  fight  in  an  illuminated  i  ^iU  w«ily  And  modes  of  expressing  .its  will. 
drop  of  water ;  and  the  little  globe  is  but  a .  '^^^^^  is  the  highest  fitness  in  the  place  and 
too  faithful  miniature  of  the  large.'  This  i  f°^  ^'°'l}''  ^'^^^^  ^^''  enterprise  ^gun.  Not 
..4^A^  :«  *i «  i:**i«  -  J  1  ^  —  ij  ni  an  obscure  comer,  not  in  a  feudal  Europe, 
strife     in     the    little    and    large    worlds ,  ^^^  ^^  ^  ,„^^„^t^  ^    ^^  here  no  ^^ 

comes  of  the  great  and  beneficent  pnnciplo  ^ard  step  can  hi)  taken  without  rebellion,  is  the 
--seln-help.  In  early  days  war  forwarded  geed  of  benevolence  laid  in  the  furrow,  with 
the  culture  of  man,  a:!  for  example,  the  con-  tears  of  hope;  but  in  this  broad  America  of 
quest  of  the  East  by  Alexander.  It  also  God  and  man,  where  the  forest  is  onlv  now 
educates  the  senses,  calls  into  action  the  fiUling,  or  yet  to  fall,  and  the  green  earth  open 
will,  and  perfects  the  physical  constitution,  to  the  inundation  of  emigrant  men  from  all 
The  sympathy  with  war  is,  however,  a  quarters  of  oppression  and  jfuilt;  here,  where 
juvenile  and  temporary  state.     Trade,  Art,   °«* »  /^^'l^'n"?'  •J?'^  '"*"'  ^^^  P"°l^*»^' "5*^ 

tjarning,  R.4igiol  h7ve  shown  War  to  be  ,  7sh"^^[,t P^'^"  "'  "''  ^'•"  "  "^  """' 
fratricide.    W  ar  and  Peace  have  now  been 

resolved  into  a  mercury  of  the  state  of  civi-  With  aU  the  faith  in  America  uttered  in 
lisation.  A  nation  so  developed  as  to  be ;  these  words,  there  is  an  undertone  of  dia- 
witlioat  armaments  were  a  nation  that  none ;  trust  in  political  and  ofilcial  America.    But 
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from  it  tbere  is  traceable  a  growii^  t«a- 1 
deoPT  to  identify  Utopia  with  the  complete  j 
development  of  American  Institutiom,  and 
a  willingness  to  work  throujih  them.  In 
this,  he  does  but  ivpresent  the  experience  | 
of  idl  the  idualiBtic  movemeiiU  in  that  coun- 
try ;  they  sprang  up  bj  huadred«,  but  the 
social  atmoBpfaere  refused  their  isolation, 
And  they  have  everywhere  bven  diffused 
into  and  beconje  the  leaven  of  the  general 
■ociety;  so  that  in  America,  with  a  very 
few  unthrifty  exceptions,  the  only  separate 
communities  existing  are  those  of  icnorant 
fanatics,  far  nearer  to  gross  and  despotic 
social  forms  than  t!ie  general  body  of  so- 
ciety. In  the  anti-fllaveiy  agitation,  Emer- 
son especially  saw  the  advance  of  a  trans- 
cendent idea  in  the  public  mind.  As  year 
after  year  the  numbers  of  the  votes  cast  for 
candidates  nominated  in  the  interest  of 
emancipation  increased,  he  seemed  to  have 
the  sense  of  the  Indian,  and  to  hear  in  these 
Kttly  falling  ballots  the  tread  of  distant 
triumphant  armies.  His  lectures  dealt  more 
aod  more  with  the  condition  of  the  nation. 
and  finally,  when  the  late  civil  war  broke 
out,  no  one  shared  more  profbondly  the 
hojw  of  a  renovated  and  nobler  America, 
which  was  the  pillar  of  fire  that  led  the 
beet  of  hia  countrymen  through  those  deso- 
late four  years  of^  wandering  and  war.  Of 
Each  national  importance  was  his  advice 
now  eonaidered,  that  he  was  invited  by  a  : 
number  of  politicians  and  statesmen  togive 
a  lectnre,  in  the  sprin"  of  18S2,  in  ■Wash- 
ington. And  many  thought  that  EmeraoB 
lecturing  at  Washington  and  consulted  by 
President  Lincoln  m  those  days,  was  s. 
higher  sign  than  the  banner  of  Stan  and 
stnpes.  It  meant  infallibly  a  new  order  in 
America,  and  one  alreadv  outgrowing  all 
prophecies.  I  find  inuch  ififficulcy  in  gi»io)t  ' 
any  adecjuate  report  of  this  lecture,  which 
was  delivered  betbre  a  large  audience  and 
in  the  presence  of  President  Li-icoln  and 
his  Cabinet,  whom,  however,  he  did  not  fail 
to  censure  for  the  hesitation  —  especially  in 
dealing  with  slavery  —  which  they  had  noi 
jet  thrown  off.  So  completely  did  Emer- 
son utilise  this  singular  opportunity,  so 
heavily  did  he  load  every  sentence  with 
meaning,  that  to  report  partially,  as  I  mult, 
seems  like  mutilating  a  living  form.  Ic 
this  lecture,  to  which  he  gave  the  titli- 
'  Ainerican  Civilisation,'  Emerson  began  hy 
tracing  the  pn^ress  of  man  from  his  rudi- 
condition ;  the  wigwam  transformed  to  n 
sUme  house;  the  aavage  trail  graded  anil 
bridged  into  a  roacl,  uniting  clans  into  n 
society ;  the  hunter  become  agriculturist. 
He  notes  the  chief  metres  at  the  present 


civility  of  the  world  —  'the  post-office, 
vith  its  educating  enercyi  angmented  by 
cheapness,  and  guarded  I)y  a  certain  relig- 
iaus  sentiment  in  mankind,  shows  the  power 
c>f  a  wafer  or  a  drop  of  wax  or  gluten  to 
guard  a  letter,  as  it  flies  over  sea,  over  land, 
^d  comes  to  ita  address  as  if  a  bsttalMM 
ofsrtillery  brought  it'  —  multitudes  obej^- 
ing  law  in  opposition  to  their  strongest  pM- 
■jons — the  higher  influence  of  woman  — 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge  so  that  tha 
i!oarseflt  newspaper  has  scraps  of  science 
And  poetry,  which  makes  ns  hesitate  to 
tear  one  before  looking  it  through  —  tlio 
ihip  'an  abridgment  and  compound  of* 
nation's  arts  —  the  skill  that  pervadea  com- 
plex details;  the  man  that  miunt^ns  Iuid- 
iielf ;  the  chimney  taught  to  burn  ita  OWB 
imoke;  the  farm  mode  to  produce  alltbatw 
_j  .     7. .  .1  .  ..._^  nriioa  compdied 


Eo  maintain  itself  and  yield  a  n 
better  than  that,  made  a  reform  scbocd  and 
i  mannfhclory  of  honest  men  ont  of  rognes. 
All  these  are  examples  of  that  tendency  to 
fwmbine  antagonisms  and  utilise  evil,  which 
is  the  index  of  high  civilisation.'  He  traced 
[he  influence  of  climate,  of  proximity  10 
the  sea,  and  other  circumstances  on  civili- 
Mtion,  but  found  that  everywhere  it  ia  da- 
pendent  on  a  true,  and  not  merely  so-called 
otorality.     He  said 

Civilisatioa  depends  on  morality.  Everr* 
thing  good  in  man  leans  on  what  is  higfasr. 
Ttiis  rale  holds  in  small  as  well  as  gieat. 
Thus,  bU  our  strength  and  success  in  the  work 
of  our  hands  depend  on  our  borrowing  tfao  aid 
of  tha  elements.  You  have  seen  a  carpenter  oa 
a  ladder  with  a  broad  axe  chopping  upward 
chips  and  sli»era  from  a  beam.  Mow  awk- 
ward ;  at  what  disadrantwe  he  works.  But 
see  him  on  ihe  ground,  drossing  his  limber 
under  him.  Now,  not  bis  tcelile  muscles,  but 
Ibe  force  of  gravity  brings  down  the  axe ;  Aat 
is  to  say,  the  planet  iuolf  spliw  his  stick.  The 
fiirmerhad  much  iU-tcm|>er,  lazineas.aud  shirk- 
ing to  endure  from  hid  hand-sawyers,  until  ooa 
day  he  bethought  him  lo  put  hia  saw-mill  on 
the  edee  of  ■  water  fall ;  and  the  rirer  nev«r 
[ires  of  turning  hia  wheel ;  (he  river  is  good- 

''  natured  and  never  hints  un  objection.  ...  I 
admire  still  mora  the  skill  which,  on  the  sea- 
shore, makes  the  tides  drive  the  wheels  and 
grind  the  com,  and  which  tlms  engai,res  the  as- 
sistance of  the  moon  like  ■■  hired  hand,  to  grind, 
and  wind,  and  pump,  and  saw,  and  split  stonB, 
and  roll  iron.  Now  that  is  the  wisdom  of  a 
man,  in  every  instance  of  his  lahour,  to  hitch 
his  waggon  to  a  Blar,  and  sec  hi-  chore  done  by 
ihegoSthemBelves.  .  .  .  Wecuonot  bring 
the  heavenly  powers  to  us,  but,  if  we  will  only 
choose  our  jobs  in  directions  in  wliich  they 
travel,  they  will  undertake  them  with  the  gteat- 

I  eet  pleasure.    It  is  aperemptory  rule  with  them 
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that  ihaf  never  go  out  of  tJteir  road.  We  are 
dapper  Uttle  basybodies,  and  ran  this  way  and 
that  way  saperserviceably ;  bat  they  swerve 
never  from  their  foreordained  paths,  neither  the 
8an,  nor  the  moon,  nor  a  babble  of  air,  nor  a 
mote  o  dust.  .  .  .  And  as  .our  handiworks 
borrow  the  elements,  so  all  oar  social  and  polit- 
ical action  leans  on  principles.  To  accomplish 
anything  excellent  the  will  must  work  for  cath- 
olic and  universal  ends.  A  puny  creature 
walled  in  on  every  side,  as  Donne  wrote  — 

'  unless  above  himself  he  can 
Erect  himself,  how  poor  a  thing  is  man  ! ' 

But  when  his  will  leans  on  a  principle,  when 
he  is  the  vehicle  of  ideas,  he  borrows  their  om- 
nipotence.    Gibraltar  may  be  strong,  but  ideas 
are  impregnable,  and  bestow  on  the  hero  their 
invincibility.     '  It  was  a  great  instruction,'  said 
a  saint  in  Cromweirs  war,  '  that  the  best  cour- 
an^  are  but   beams  of  the  Almighty.'    Hitch 
your  wagon  to  a  star.     .     .    In  this  national 
crisis,  it  is  not  argument  that  we  want,  but  that 
rare  courage  which  dares  commit  itself  to  a 
principle,  believing  that  Nature  is  its  ally,  and 
will  create  the  instruments  it  requires  and  more 
than  make  good  any  pettv  and  injurious  profit 
which  it  may  disturb.    There  never  was  such  a 
combination  as  this  of  ours,  and  the  rules  to 
meet  it  are  not  set  down  in  any  history.     We 
want  men  of  original  perception  and  original 
action,  who  can  open  their  eyes  wider  than  to  a 
nationality  —  namely,  to  considerations  of  ben- 
efit to  the  human  race  —  can  act  in  the  interest 
of  civilisation.     Government  must  not  be  a 
parish  clerk  —  a  justice  of  the  peace.    It  has  of 
necessity,  in  any  crisis  of  the  State,  the  absolute 
powers  of  a  dictator.     The  existing  Adminis- 
tration is  entitled  to  the  utmost  candour.     It  is 
to  be  thanked  for  its  angelic  virtue  compared 
with  any  executive  experiences  with  which  we 
have  been  familiar.    But  the  times  will  not  al- 
low us  to  indulge  in  compliment.     I  wish  I 
law  in  the  people   that  inspiration  which,  if 
(Government  will  not  obey  the  same,  it  would 
leave  the  Government  behind,  and  create  on  the 
moment  the  means  and  executors  it  wanted. 
Better  the  war  should  more  dangerously  threat- 
en us,  —  should  threaten  fracture  in  what  is 
still  whole,  and  punish  us  with  burned  capitals 
and  slaughtered  regiments,  and  so  exasperate 
the  people  to  energy  —  exasperate  our  national- 
ity.   There  are  .scriptures  written  invisibly  on 
men's  hearts,  whose  letters  do  not  come  out 
nntil  they  are  enraged.     They  can  be  read  by 
war-fires,  and  l)y  eyes  in  the  last  peril.     We 
eannot  but  remember  that  there  have  been  days 
in  American  history  when,  if  the  Free  States 
had  done  their  duty,  slavery  had  been  blocked 
by  an  immovable  harrier,  and  our  recent  calam- 
Snet  for  ever  precluded.     The  Free  States  yield- 
ed, and  every  coiupromi^e  was  surrender,  and 
invited  new  demands.     Here,  again,  is  a  new 
occasion  which  Heaven  offers  to  sense  and  vir- 
tue.   It  looks  as  if  we  held  the  fate  of  the  fair- 
est posteision  of  mankind  in  our  hands,  to  be 


saved  by  our  firmness,  or  to  be  lost  by  hesita- 
tion.   .    .    .The  war  is  welcome  to  the  South- 
erner :  a  chivalrous  sport  to  him.  like  hunting, 
and  suits  his  semi-civilised  condition.    On  the 
climbing  scale  of  progress  he  is  just  up  to  war, 
and  has  never  appeared  to  such  advantage  as  in 
the  last  twelvemonth.    It  does  not    suit  us. 
We  are  advanced  some  atzcs  on  the  war-state — 
to  trade,  art,  and  general  cultivation.    His  la- 
bourer works  for  him  at  home,  so  that  he  loses 
no  labour  by  the  war.     All  our  soldiers  are  la- 
bourers, so  that  the   South,  with  its  inferior 
numbers,  is  almost  on  a  footing  in  effective 
war-population    with    the    North.    Again,  so 
long  as  we  fight  without  any  affirmative  step 
taken  by  the  Government,  any  word  intimating 
forfeiture  in  the  rebel  States  of  their  old  privi- 
leges under  the  law,  they  and  we  fight  on  the 
same  side  —  for  slavery.     Again,  if  we  conquer 
the  enemy,  what  then  ?    We  shall  still  have  to 
keep  him  under,  and  it  will  cost  as  much  to 
keep  him  down,  as  it  did  to  get  him  down. 
Then  comes  the  summer,  and  the  fever  will 
drive  our  soldiers  home.    Next  winter  we  must 
begin  at  the  beginning  and  conquer  him  over 
again.    What  use,  then,  to  take  a  fort,  or  priva- 
teer, or  get  possession  of  an  inlet,  or  to  capture 
a  regiment  of  rebels'?    But  one  weapon  we 
.  hold  which  is  sure  :  Congress  can,  by  edict,  as 
a  part  of  Uie  military  defence  which  it  is  the 
duty  of  Congress  to  provide,  abolish  slavery  and 
pay  for  such  slaves  as  we  ought  to  pay  for. 
Then  the  slaves  near  our  armies  will  come  to 
us ;  those  in  the  interior  will  know  in  a  week 
what  their  rights  are,  and  will,  where  opportu- 
nity offers,  prepare  to  take  them.    Instantly  the 
armies  that  confront  you  must  run  home  to  pro- 
tect their  estates,  and  must  stay  there,  and  your 
enen^ies  will  disappear.     .     .     .    This  is  bor- 
rowing, as  I  said,  the  omnipotence  of  a  princi- 
ple.    What  is  so  foolish  as  the  terror  lest  the 
blacks  should  be  made  furious  by  freedom  and 
waees  ?    It  is  denying  these  that  is  the  outrage, 
and  makes  the  danger  from  the  blacks.    I  hope 
it  is  not  a  fatal  objection  to  this  policy  that  it  is 
simple  and  beneficent  thoroughly,  which  is  the 
attribute  of  a  moral  action.     .     .     .     It  is  the 
maxim  of  natural  philosophers  that  the  natural 
forces  wear  out  in  time  all  obstacles,  and  take 
place  ;  and  'tis  the  maxim  of  history  that  victo- 
ry always  falls  at  last  where  it  ought  to  fall ; 
or,  there  is  a  perpetual  march  or  progress  to 
ideas.    But,  in  either  case,  no  link  of  the  chain 
can  drop  out.    Nature  works  through  her  ap- 
pointed elements,  and  ideas  must  work  through 
the  brains  and  the  arms  of  good  and  brave  men, 
or  they  are  no  better  than  dreams. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  President  and 
the  statesmen  who  surrounded  him  on  that 
occasion  were  deeply  impressed  by  this  lec- 
ture, and  Mr.  Emerson  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Seward  to  see  the  President,  with  whom  the 
matter  was,  I  have  heard,  more  fully  dis- 
cussed. Mr.  Lincoln,  however,  still  doubt- 
ed whether  he  could  rely  upon  the  poUti- 
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cianfl  and  people  of  the  North  to  stand  by !  position,  and  planted  oarselves  on  a  law  of  na- 
a  measure  which  would  so  seriously  affect '  to'®' 


the  commercial  conditions  of  the  entire 
countiy,  as  the  immediate  abolition  of  sla- 
yeryt  in  which  Northern  firms  were  almost 
equally  interested  partners  with  Southern 
plantations.  Emerson  mnintained  that  a 
right  idea  did  not  di«clo8e  its  whole 
commanding  force  until  tried.  Soon  af^ 
ter  the  President  b^gan  to  move  cautious- 
ly in  the  direction  imlicnted,  and  proposed 
tnat   Congress  shouM   offer  to  co-operate 


*  If  that  fafl, 
The  pillared  firmament  is  rottenness. 
And  earth's  base  huilt  on  stubble/ 

The  Qovemment  has  assured  itself  of  tho  best 
constituency  in  the  world;*  every  spark  of  intel- 
lect, every  virtuous  fcelinsr,  every  religions  heart, 
every  nmn  of  honour,  every  poet,  every  philot- 
opher,  the  genero.<dty  of  the  cities,  the  nealtk 
of  the  country,  the  stronc:  arms  of  the  median- 
ics,  the  endurance  of  tlie  farmers,  the  passionate 


with  any  State  that  should  enter  up^  the   '»"?<='«■«»  »f  women  Uie  sympathy  of  dig^t 

1     /  _       .     ^.  ^  »^»   "tS:"""^  I  nations  —  all  rail v  to  its  support.  .  .  .       With 

work  of  emancipation,  and  pay  such  State  a .  thU  blot  removed  from  its  national  honour,  this 
large  sum  of  money,  and  his  proposition  was  i^vy  load  Ufted  off  the  national  heart,  we  sbaU 
at  once  adopted  by  Congress.  The  States,  not  foar  henceforward  to  show  our  faces  among 
however,  generally  ridiculed  the  offer.  A  mankind.  .  .  It  was  well  to  delay  the  steamers 
paragraph  which  Emerson  wrote  concern-  at  the  wharves  until  this  edict  could  be  put  on 
ing  this  proposition  shows  how  fine  an  im-  hoard.  It  will  be  an  insurance  to  the  ship  as  it 
pression  President  Lincoln  had  made  upon  Soe«  plunging  through  the  sea  with  gkd  tidingB 
him   during   their  interview.     *  More  and   *?*"  P^P*®'    Happy  are  the  young  who  find 

better,' he  wrote,*  than  the  President  bas  ^^f^P^^,*.^"^^^^^^ 

an^irA«  «i.«ii  ♦i,^  .  iT^^i.  ^c  xL*                    i_  open  to  them  an  honest  career,  ilappv  the  ouL 

spoken  shall  the  effect  of  this  message  be ;  /^o  see  nature  puritied  before  they  dimiit.   Do 

but,  we  are  sure,  not  more  or  better  than  not  let  the  dying  die;  hold  them  back  to  this 

he  hoped  in  his  heart  when,  thoughtful  of  world  until  you  have  charged  their  ear  an4  bsart 

all  the  complexities  of  his  position,  he  pen-  with  this  message  to  other  spiritual  societifli, 

ned  these  cautious   words.'    The  effect  of  announcing  the  melioration  of  our  planet, 
that  first  plainly  anti-slavery  message  that 

an  American  Con^r-ss  had  ever  received,  *  Incertainties  now  crown  themselves  assured, 
was  indeed  great.  '  It  proved  to  be  a  plain  ^^^  ^«*^  proclaims  olives  of  endless  age.' 
unanswerable    admonition    to  the   people,  ,r^         i     •    t^     i      ■,    i.  n         j   .1. 
from  one  in   whom  they  had  confidence  (Those  who  in  England  shall  read  iheM 
that  slavery  stoorl  in  the  path  of  the  nation'  ^^^^^\  expressions— which  did  most  truly 
al  union  and  had  to  be  dealt  with,  and  it  «tter  the  hope  and  joy  of  all  honourable  and 
made  them  read V  for  the  next  step.    That  ^^^^^  Americans— may,  perhaps,  judge 
step  soon  followed.     The  President  admon.  H^  ^^^^  *?^    ^^^^    seemed    the    aneen 
ished  the  insurgent  States  that  on  the  fol-  ^**'®"  *'*®  ®*^^P®  *^*^  ^^^^  *°®  ?*^  tidings 
lowing  New  Yoar's   Day,  to  wit,  that  of  ^^^^  "^®  ^^*^  brought  back  m  response 
1868,  he  would  proclaim  slavery  for  ever  from  so  many  of  that  *  constituency,'  which 
abolished  in  every  State  that  should  be  Emerson  had  declared  was  thenc^orth  as- 
found  in  arms  agairst  the  General  Govern-  ^^,  ^  America.) 
jfx/^xii.  When  the  proclamation  of  emancipation 

It  was  known  that  the  President  had  a  came  on  the  1st  of  January,  18« 3,  the  pop«. 

way  of  sticking  to  his  word,  and  this  pro-  '"*  ^7  "^  *^  *^*  *^®'S^*-    ^^®"  laughed  and 

clamationcrfSept.  22, 18G2,  waaasignalfor  wept  along  the  streets.    *  When  the  Lord 

a  general  exasperation  of  all  the  pwHilavery  J.""*®?  ®«*V°    f  captmty  of  Zion,  we  were 

elements  of  the  conntrv,  and  a  general  joy  "*^®  ^^^"^  *"*'  dream.  Then  was  our  month 

amongst  those  who  fe(t  that  the  afflictions  ^^«?  ^^*L  laughter  and  our  tonffue^witk 

through  which  the  nat'on  was  passing,  could  ^^P^'    ^®1"  ^«»^  ^ung,  cannon  fired,  the 

be  compensated  only  bv  the  liberation  of  the  »«§roe8  passed  the   night  m   their  chapels 

nation   from   the    great   wrong  which  they  *"^  greeted  the  day  on  their  knees,  and 

knew  would  contii.uc  to  harry  the  country  ^?^^  P"^**^  meetings  were  held  m  the  tAp- 

whilst  it  lasted.     Emerson  was  called  to  ad-  "^"*  ^">®«  ^  welcome  and  celebrate  the 

dress  the  people  of  Boston  on  this  occasion,  |7®^*-    ^*  *^*'  held  m  the  chief  haU  of 

and  none  who  had  the  happiness  to  hear  him  Boston,  Emerson   read  a  poem,  which  be 

then  — as  the  writer  of  this  did  — can  ever  ^^^®^  ^^®  *  Boston  Hymn,'  of  which  I  giTe 

forget  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  cele-  •  ^^^  Terses : 

brated  the  act,  and  how  the  multitude  vi-  The  word  of  the  Lord  by  nitrht 

brated  under  his  electric  words :  To  the  watching  Pilgrims  came, 

As  they  sat  by  the  sea-side, 

We  have  recovered  ourselves  fh>m  our  false  And  filled  their  hearts  with  flame. 


V 
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Ocd  said,  I  am  tired  of  kioga, 

I  saffer  them  no  more ; 
Up  to  my  ear  the  morning  brings 

The  outrage  of  the  poor. 

Think  ye  I  made  this  ball 

A  field  of  havoc  and  war. 
Where  tyrants  great  and  tyrants  small 

Might  harry  the  weak  and  poor  t 

My  angel,  his  name  is  Frcedooi, 
Choose  him  to  be  yoar  king ; 

He  shall  cut  pathways  east  aira  west. 
And  fend  you  with  his  wing. 

Lo  1  I  uncover  the  land 

Which  ]  hid  of  old  time  in  the  west, 
As  the  sculptor  uncovers  his  statue 

When  he  has  wrought  his  best. 
.  .  •  . 

Pay  ransom  to  the  owner 

And  tiU  the  bag  to  the  brim. 
Who  is  the  owner  ?  The  slave  is  owner, 

And  ever  was.    Pay  him. 

O  North  I  give  him  beautjr  for  rags, 
And  honour,  O  8outh  1  tor  his  shame } 

Nevada,  coin  thy  f^olden  crags  , 

With  Freedom's  image  and  name. 

Up!  and  the  dusky  n^ce  ' 

That  8at  in  darkness  long, 
Be  swift  their  feet  as  antelopes 

And  as  Behemoth  strong. 

Come  East,  and  West,  and  North, 

By  raccH  as  snow-flakes. 
And  carry  my  puipa><e  forth, 

Which  neither  halts  nor  shakes. 

My  will  fulfilled  shall  be, 

for,  in  daylight  or  in  dark, 
My  thun<ieri>()lt  has  eyes  to  see 

His  way  home  to  the  mark. 

Emerson's  esteem  for  the  President  grew 
to  be  homage,  and  when  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
asMninated  he  gave  an  address  concerning 
him  which  more  than  any  other  touched  the 
heart  of  the  country.  No  other  American 
has  won  so  fair  a  wreath  as  that  which 
Emerson  laid  on  the  grave  of  Lincoln. 

Turning  now  from  Emerson's  political 
ectores,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  may  be 
mdnced  to  give  to  the  public  in  a  yolome,  we 
find  a  fifw  papTH  containod  in  the  pages  of 
one  or  two  (lifTerent  ^Vmerican  macasines 
which  are  of  gr^^at  value.  One  of  the  meet 
important  of  these  is  on  '  Domestic  Life.'  It 
opens  with  extjuisite  pictures  of  the  child, 
and  the  boy,  and  the  enchantments 
which  a  few  cheap  thin^  weave  about 
them.  The  man  he  finds  imprisoned  in  lo- 
crative  labours.    For  the  demand  is,  givt  m 


wtalih  and  the  home  shall  exist.  But  wealth 
is  a  shift.  The  wise  man  angles  with  himself 
only,  and  with  no  meaner  bait  We  owe  to 
man  man,  and  to  give  money  is  only  a  como^ 
off.  Here  is  a  fine  passage,  which  must  be 
quoted  as  it  stands : 

Let  us  understand  that  a  house  should  bear 
witness  in  all  its  economv  that  human  culture 
is  the  end  to  which  it  is  built  uu'l  garnished.  It 
stands  there  under  the  sun  and  moon  to  ends 
analogous  and  not  less  nol)le  than  theirs.  It  is 
not  for  festivity,  it  is  not  for  sleep:  but  the 
pine  and  the  oak  shall  ^hidl  v  descend  fVom  the 
mountains  to  upholr^  the  roof  of  men  as  faithftil 
and  necessary  as  themscl sen  :  to  \ye  the  shelter 
alwavs  open  to  the  Goo^l  and  the  True,  a  hall 
which  shines  with  sincerity,  brows  ever  tranquil, 
and  a  demeanour  impossible  to  disconcert; 
whose  inmates  know  what  they  want ;  who  do 
not  ask  your  house  how  theirs  should  be  kept. 
They  have  arms,  they  citnnot  pause  for  trifles. 
The  diet  of  the  house  docs  not  create  its  order, 
but  knowledge,  character,  action,  absorb  so 
much  life  and  yield  so  much  entertainment,  that 
the  refectory  has  ceased  to  be  no  curiously  studied. 
With  a  change  of  aim  has  followed  a  change  of 
the  whole  scfde  by  which  men  and  things  were 
wont  to  be  measured.  Wealth  and  poverty 
are  seen  for  what  they  are.  It  begins  to  be  seen 
that  the  poor  arc  only  they  who  faei  poor,  and 
poverty  consists  in  feeling  poor. 

Here  ako  is  a  fine  passage  that  cannot  be 
condensed : 

Every  individual  nature  has  Its  own  beauty. 
One  is  struck  in  every  company,  at  every  fire- 
side, with  the  riches  of  nature  when  he  hears 
so  many  new  tones,  all  musical ;  sees  in  each 
person  original  manners,  which  have  a  proper 
and  pecnlMr  charm,  and  read**  new  expressions 
of  face.  He  perceives  that  nature  has  laid  fbr 
each  the  foundations  of  a  new  building,  if  the 
soul  will  build  thereon.  Thtre  is  no  fiice,  no 
form,  which  one  cannot  in  fancy  associate  with 
great  power  of  intellect,  or  with  generosi^  of 
sold.  In  our  experience,  lo  he  sure,  beauty  is 
not  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  dower  of  man  and 
woman  as  invariably  as  sensation.  Beauty  is, 
even  in  the  beautiful,  occasional ;  or,  as  one  has 
said,  culminating  and  perfect  only  a  single 
moment,  before  which  it  is  unripe,  and  after 
which  it  is  on  the  wane.  But  l>e  luty  is  never 
ouite  absent  from  our  eyes.  Every  face,  every 
figure,  suggests  its  own  ri^ht  and  sound  estate. 
Our  friends  arc  not  thoir  own  highest  form. 
But  let  the  hearts  they  have  agitated  witness 
what  power  has  lurkf<l  in  the  traits  of  these 
structures  of  clay  that  pass  and  repass  us. 
The  secret  power  of  form  over  the  imagination 
and  aflPections  transcends  all  our  philosophy. 
The  first  glance  we  meet  may  satisfy  us  that 
mattsr  is  the  vehicle  of  higher  powers  than  its 
own,  and  that  no  laws  of  line  or  surface  can 
evsraecount  for  the  inexhaustible  expressive- 
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DCSB  of  fbrfa.  Wo  tee  beada  thai  tarn  on  the 
pivot  of  the  spins,  no  mora ;  and  we  see  heu'ls 

'—'  la  deep  as  the  axil 

'--"-    and  gre. 

ion  the  preaenec  or  absence  of  the  great  mns- 
ten  of  thought  end  pouCrf  to  his  mind.  We 
read  in  hia  brow,  on  meeCiag  him  aAer  many 
jreuB,  that  be  is  nheie  we  left  Mid,  or  thai  ht 
haB  made  great  strides . 

In  the  jear  1861  the  Hod.  JosiabQuincy, 
the  yenerable  es-Preaidtnt  of  Harvard  Vnf- 
veraitj,  appeared  for  thit  last  time  at  a  i.'ol- 
lege  anniversary  at  Cambridge,  and  mad:^  uti 
address,  a  kind  of  apology  for  old  age,whii  h 
led  Emerson  to  write  an  essay.  In  it  Iik 
enumerates  four  benefits  of  old  age.  Tho 
first  is  that  at  every  alage  we  lose  a  foe. 

The  passions  have  answered  their  pnrpose  : 
that  slight,  bat  dread  overweight,  with  wtic)i. 
in  each  instance,  Katnre  secures  the  execution 
of  her  Him,  drops  ulf.  To  keep  man  in  ilie 
planet,  she  imprassca  the  terror  of  death.  To 
pert^t  the  commiisariat.  she  implants  in  each 
B  lilllo  rapacity  lo  get  the  anpply,  and  a  littlo 
OTcr-snppV  O'  hia  wants.  To  iikanra  the  ex- 
istence of  the  race,  she  reinfoicea  the  aexaul 
instinct  at  the  risk  of  disorder,  grief,  end  pHin. 
To  secure  atrengtii,  ^hc  planta  cruel  hnnger  nii'l 
thirst,  wiiich  so  easily  overdo  their  office  nml. 
invite  disease.  But  these  temporary  mays  uml 
shifts  for  the  protection  of  the  young  ar.iiti;il 
are  ehed  as  fast  as  they  I'an  be  replaced  by 
nolilcr  resources.  We  live  in  youth  amiilsl 
tliia  rabble  of  paf  sionn,  qnite  too  tender,  quiU' 
too  hungry  and  irrimblu.  Later  the  inletints 
of  mind  and  heart  open  and  supply  gran^liT 
motives.  We  leara  the  futal  compenBotioll.^ 
thatwaiton  every  act  Then  — ono  misclii.-l' 
at  a  time  — this  liotous  time-destroying  crew 
disappear. 

A  second  advantage  is  that  age  has  amnss- 
ed  a  certain  fund  of  merit,  so  that  a  mcci'ss 
more  or  less  aignilies  nothing. 

When  I  chanced  to  meet  the  poet   Words - 


and,  when  his  comiianiuna  were  mnch  concern- 
ed for  the  niiachnncc,  he  had  replied  that  he  wns 
glad  it  had  not  happened  forty  years  before.' 
Well,  nature  takea  care  that  we  shall  not  lo9c 
our  organs  forty  years  too  soon.  A  lanycr 
argued  a  cause  yestenlny  in  the  finpreme  Court, 
aiM  I  was  striirk  with  a  certain  air  of  levti; 
and  dcfiunrc  which  rmtly  becojno  him.  Thiny 
years  ago  it  was  n  fli?riuua  conecrn  to  iiiiii 
whether  his  ploaJing  was  good  orcilecliTe. 

A  third  felicity  of  old  age  is  that  it  has 
found  exprt'ssinn,  whilst  youth  is  jet  tor- 
mented  by  a  feeling  of  untned  powen  and  un- 


goads  bim  and  d 
I  out  into  dolefiil  deserts  until  it  finds  proper 
vents.  One  by  one  he  learns  to  coin  hii 
wishes  into  facts,  and  at  the  end  of  fif^ 
years  his  sou!  is  appeased  by  seeing  mnu 
sort  of  correspondence  between  hia  wiA 
and  his  possession.  This  makes  the  Talne 
of  age,  the  satisfaction  it  slowly  offers  to 
every  craving.  He  is  serene  who  does  not 
fet^l  himself  pinched  and  wronsed,  bnt  whose 
condition,  in  particular  and  in  gensral, 
allows  the  utterance  of  bis  mind. 

A  fonrth  benefit  is, that  a^e  sets  itabOBse 
in  order  and  finiahea  its  works  —  a  suprane 
,  pleasure.  The  young  mati's  year  is  a  heap 
of  bemnnings,  and  no  completed  work  to 
.show  for  them  at  the  end  of  a  twelTemonth. 
The  time  is  not  lost  however  ;  they  shall  all 
I  be  wanted  at  last.  '  Bentley  tbonght  Ub- 
self  likely  to  live  till  fourscore,  —  lou 
enough  to  read  everything  that  waa  worth 
;  reading,  —  "  Et  tnnc  magna  mei  sab  terris 
'  ibit  imago."  Much  wider  is  spread  the  plMf- 
I  ure  which  the  old  men  take  in  cocnpfetiiv 
I  tbeir  sectilar  affairs,  the  inventor  his  inven- 
I  tions,  the  agriculturist  his  experirtientB,  and 
'  all  old  men  in  finishing  their  houses,  rouod- 
'  ing  their  estates,  clearing  their  titles,  r» 
dncing  tangled  interesrs  to  order,  reconcil- 
ing enmities,  and  leaving  all  in  the  best 
poature  for  the  future.  It  muat  be  beHend 
that  there  is  a  proportion  between  the  d^ 
signs  of  a  man  and  the  length  of  his  life; 
there  is  ^a  calendar  of  hit  years,  so  of  fail 

And  in  this  idea  Emerson  finds  A  iDgse*- 
tion  of  the  immortality  of  the  soiU,  —  a 
theme  of  which  he  is  particidarly  fond, 
although  his  belief  to  some  aeems  &r  fton 
clear.  He  has  indeed  a  fine  sermon  on  im- 
mortality which  he  Bometiiaes  gives  in  pUeea 
where  his  engagements  cause  him  to 
remain  on  Sunday.  It  opens  with  »  de- 
scription of  varions  kin<ls  of  the  sopni* 
ture  practtaed  among  dlfTerent  ages  and 
races,  and  the  ideas  of  the  soul  and  its 
future  represented  by  them.  lie  find*  inti" 
mations  of  immortality  in  the  univeral  dfr 
nre  of  mankind  for  it,  but  thinks  that  the 
doctrine  must  rest  chiefly  upon  the  feeling 
in  the  individnal  of  designs  for  wbich  tlui 
life  is  inadecjiiate.  He  also  sees  that  the 
training  of  minds  so  carefully  tor  annihila- 
tion is  inconsistent  with  the  economy  of 
natiire  in  other  things ;  it  would  be  lika 
Grst  diilling  a  regimeni  for  years  and  then 
sbooUng  them  down. 

Of  several  other  lectures  and  papers  td 
recest  date,  I  must  content  myself  with  no- 
dcing  a  brief  one  on  '  Ease  in  Work,'  in 
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which  mucb  tfaoaght  is  condentod.  For  tbif  I 
be  finds  a  text  in  DrjdeD'i  remark  concern- 1 
ing  Sfaakespeare,  that  '^ll  the  image*  (iP, 
nature  were  still  present  U>  him,  and  he  , 
drew  from  them,  not  laborioutlf  but  lucki-  ' 
ly.'  We  call  tboughla  and  expressions  of 
peculiar  force  and  beauty,  '  happy  '  and 
'  felicitoQB,'  as  if  they  were  invdacta  of  the 
writer's  fortune  rather  than  hii  toil.  But  aj 
worm-eaten  apples,  no  less  than  ripe,  fall  nf 
theraseives,  so  in  ease  of  execution  tlie 
falsest  work  may  agree  with  the  best 

Bat  it  is  of  prime  importance  to  observe  ibat 
the  afore- menooned  mature  fruit,  which  so  falls  , 
at  the  tcnderest  loach  iaio  the  hand,  iffno  snil- 
den,  no  idle  prudoct.  It  comes,  on  the  cootraj^v, 
of  s  depth  of  operation  more  proround.  aiiit 
testifies  to  a.  genius  and  siDcerity  in  Natiiic 
more  subtle  and  reli|!;iDii8,  than  we  can  andei  - 
stand.  Thi*  apple  that  in  fancy  we  now  pluck, 
anil  hardly  need  to  plnek,  from  the  burdeneil 
bough,  —  think  what  a  pedigree  it  has,  vbui  ' 
leons  of  world-makinp  and  world -maturiri<: 
mnst  elapse,  all  the  geniiui  of  God  diTinelv 
assiduous,  ere  this  coald  hang  in  raddy  aciTl 
golden  ripeness  here  t  Think  too  what  a  cotj- 
corrence  and  consent  of  elements,  of  ana  arid 
■oil,  of  ocean-THp<iqrs  and  tadca  winds,  i>r 
misty  henti  in  the  torrid  zone  and  condensi.iL: 
blasts  from  the  North,  were  required  befiire  n. 
single  apple  could  grow,  before  a  single  blossoni 
could  put  forth  iu  promise,  tender  and  beamirul 
amidst  the  eladness  of  spring  I  —  and,  beKicli:-' 
these  consenting  ministries  of  Nalnre,  bow  tlu; 
special  geniun  of  tlie  tree  mspt  hare  wroughv, 
making  i-acrifice  of  woody  growth,  and,  liv 
manellous  and  ineffable  alebemies,  co-workiii^ 
with  the  earth  beneath  end  the  hearen  abovi;! 
Ah,  not  from  any  indiflbrence,  not  from  aiiy 
hasta  or  inilolence  in  Nature,  comei  the  fniiis 
of  her  seasons  and  her  centuries  I 

We  should  be  unwise,  he  continaes,  to 
forget  the  aotiquity  of  a  pare  origiiiul 
thought;  it  has  a  eenesia  equally  ancient, 
earnest,  and  Tital  with  any  product  of  IC:i- 
tore,  and  relationships  no  less  cosmical,  im- 
plyinD  the  like  industries,  veritable  and  pn-- 
clous  beyond  all  scope  of  affirmadon. 

With  the  birth  of  the  man  himself  was  ii 
flrst  bom,  and  lo  llie  time  of  its  perfect  grow  [I  l 
and  birth  iniu  speech  the  burden  of  it  was  boi:i< 
by  every  ruddy  drop  of  his  heart's  bhiod.  i<> 
every  vigour  ol  bis  body,  —  nerve  and  arte::  i  . 
■         ind  all  the  itdmlrahle  servitors  n! 


I  spirit  is  the  more  likely  a 
T  from  him,  —  bo  sofUy,  per 


Our  author  quotes  again  from  Dryden, 
who,  not  baring  the  fear  of  Locke  before 
his  eyes,  sajs,  '  Shakespeare  was  natnrallj 
learned,*  and  affirms  that  if  a  soul  has  not 
been  to  school  before  entering  the  body,  it 
is  late  for  it  to  qualify  as  a  teacher  of  man- 
dnd.  Then  follows  this  fine  thought,  which 
mast  be  expressed  in  his  own  words : 

Perhaps  it  is  common  for  one's  happiest 
thoughts,  in  the  moment  of  their  apparition  in 
words,  to  affect  him  with  ■  gentle  surprise  and 
icnse  of  newness;  but  soon  aiterwards  ihey  may 
;ome  to  touch  him,  on  the  contrary,  with  a 
fagufl  sense  of  reminiacence,  as  if  his  mother 
had  sung  them  by  bis  cradle,  or  somewhere  nn- 
ler  the  rosy  east  of  life,  ho  had  heaid  them  from 
others.  A  stalement  of  our  own  which  beeois 
to  us  very  new  and  striking,  is  probihlj  partial 
— !.  .■„  .~™.  .1.™™  foreign  to  our  hearts  ]  tliat 


vhicb  0 


could  n 


aul,  s 


o  that  in 


sible  n 


otherwise  than  say,  is  probehly  what  he  was 
created  for  the  purpose  of  saying,  and  will  be 
round  the  most  signiUcant  and  living  word.  . 
.  ■  Hay  not  (he  above  considerations  go  far 
to  explain  that  indifference,  otherwise  so  aston- 
ishing, with  which  Shakespeare  cast  his  work 
From  him!  It  was  his  heart  that  wrote;  but 
does  the  heart  look  with  wonder  and  admiration 


Within  the  last  two  or  three  yean  Emer- 
son has  seemed  to  tnra  bis  attention  mainly 
to  poetry.  We  are  now  looking  for  eTsry 
I  month  to  Juing  us  his  next  book,  which  it  is 
I  uuderatood  is  to  be  a  volume  of  Poems,  of 
which  the  chief  piece  is  a'  Spring  Song,'  — 
a  song  of  many  variations,  now  evolved 
from  the  first  breath  of  the  willow  on  bis 
farm,  and  now  from  the  strain  of  an  .£oliui 
harp.  There  will,  I  doubt  not,  tie  included 
in  it  some  lyrics,  given  from  time  to  time  to 
the  Atlantic  MorSdy,  which  are  in  form  im- 
provements on  the  verses  of  his  early  vol- 
ume ofPoems.  One  of  the  best  of  these  is 
■  The  Titmoose."  The  overbold  poet,  &r 
away  fh>m  home,  his  bones  tui-ning  to  mar- 
ble under  the  arctic  told,  the  firost-king  ty 
ing  hit  feet,  finds  life  hemmed  in  with  nai^ 
rowing  fence : 


:■  their  cosily  ni 
their  sacred  offlceH  ;  while  evcr^  part  and  iu"i 
at  e:()ierien(v,  every  gush  of  jubilance,  evi  rv 
Stifle  of  woe,  all  sweet  pangs  of  love  and  piiv, 
all  bli-h  breathings  of  hith  and  resolve,  ci>ii- 
trihute  la  the  form  and  bloom  it  Anally  wearii. 
Yel  the  more  profiMDd  and  necessary  ptodact  ul 


The  wings  shall  sing  their  dead-march  old. 
The  snow  is  no  ignoble  shroud, 
I  The  moon  thy  nonmer,  and  the  cload. 
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Softlj) — but  this  way  fate  was  pointing, 
'  Twas  coining  fast  to  this  anointing, 
When  piped  a  tiny  voice  hard  by. 
Gay  and  polite,  a  cheerful  cry : 
'  Chic-chic-a-dee-dee  ! '  saucy  note, 
Out  of.80und  heart  and  merry  throat, 
Ab  if  It  said,  '  Good  day,  good  sir  t 
Fine  afternoon,  old  passenger  ! 
Happy  to  meet  you  in  these  places, 
Where  January  brings  few  men's  fituses.' 

This  poet,  though  he  live  apart, 

Moved  by  a  hospitable  heart, 

Sped,  when  I  passed  his  sylvan  fort. 

To  do  the  honours  of  his  court, 

As  fits  a  feathered  lord  of  the  land ; 

Flew  near,  with  soft  wing  grazed  my  band ; 

Hopped  on  the  bongh,  then,  darting  low. 

Prints  his  small  impress  in  the  snow ; 

Shows  feats  of  his  gymnastic  play, 

Head  downward,  clinging  to  the  spray. 

Here  was  this  atom,  in  full  breath. 

Hurling  defiance  at  vast  death. 

This  scrap  of  valour,  just  for  play, 

Fronts  the  north-wind,  in  waistcoat  grey. 

As  if  to  shame  my  weak  behaviour. 

I  greeted  loud  my  little  saviour : 

*Thou  pet !  what  dost  herel  and  what  for  1 

In  tlicsc  woods,  thy  small  Labrador, 

At  this  pinch,  wee  San  Salvador! 

What  fire  bums  in  that  little  chest. 

So  frolic,  stout,  and  self-possest  ? 

Didst  steal  the  glow  that  lights  the  West  t 

Henceforth  I  wear  no  stripe  but  thine  : 

Ashes  and  black  ail  hues  outshine. 

Why  are  not  diamonds  black  and  grey. 

To  ape  thy  dare-devil  array  1 

And  I  affirm  the  spacious  North 

Exists  to  draw  thy  virtue  forth. 

I  think  no  virtue  goes  with  size : 

The  reason  of  all  cowardice 

Is,  that  men  are  overgrown, 

And,  to  be  valiant,  must  come  down 

To  the  titmouse  dimension/ 

I  close  these  extracts  with  some  *  Quat- 
rains,' printed  in  a  monthly  magazine  at 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  1860 : 

CraSf  herif  hodle. 

Shines  the  last  age,  the  next  with  hope  is  seen. 
To-day  slinks  poorlv  off  unmarked  between ; 
Future  or  Past  no  richer  secret  folds, 
O  friendless  Present !  than  thy  bosom  holds. 

Climacteric, 

I  am  not  wiser  for  my  age, 

Nor  skilful  by  my  grief; 
Life  loiters  at  the  book's  first  page  — 

Ah !  could  we  turn  the  leaf  I 

Botanist.  • 

Gk)  then  to  thy  learned  task  ; 
I  stay  with  the  flowers  of  Spring ; 


Do  thou  of  tiie  ages  ask 
What  me  the  hours  will  bring. 

Forester, 

He  took  the  colour  of  his  vest 
From  rabbit's  coat  or  grouse's  breast. 
For,  as  the  wood  kinds  lurk  and  hide. 
So  walks  the  woodman  unespied. 

Gardener, 

True  Brahmin,  in  the  morning  meadows  wet. 
Expound  the  Vedas  of  the  violet, 
Or,  hid  in  vines,  peeping  through  many  a  loop 
See  the  plum  redden  and  the  beurr^  stoop. 

Northman, 

The  gale  that  wrecked  you  on  the  sand. 

It  helped  my  rowers  to  row ; 
The  storm  is  my  best  galley  hand. 

And  drives  me  where  I  go. 

From  Alcmn, 

The  sea  is  the  road  of  the  bold, 
Frontier  of  the  wheat-sown  plains. 

The  pit  wherein  the  streams  are  rolled, 
And  fountain  of  the  rains. 

Nature, 

Boon  Nature  yields  each  day  a  brag  which  im 

now  first  behold,   . 
And  trains  us  on  to  see  the  new,  as  if  it  wero 

the  old ; 
But  blest  is  he  who,  playing  deep,  yet  happy 

asks  not  why, 
Too  bnsy  with  the  crowded  hour  to  fear  to  Utv 

or  die. 

Natara  in  minimis. 

As  sin^  the  pine  tree  in  the  wind, 
So  sings  in  the  wind  a  sprig  of  the  pine ; 

Her  life  and  soul  has  laughing  France 
Shed  in  each  drop  of  wine. 

Orator. 

He  who  has  no  hands 

Perforce  must  use  his  tongue : 
Foxes  aro  so  cnnning 

Because  they  are  not  strong. 

Artist, 

Qnit  the  hnt,  frequent  the  palace  — 

Reck  not  what  the  people  say  ; 
For  still  where'er  the  trees  grow  biggest 

Hnntsmen  find  the  easiest  way. 

Poet. 

To  clothe  the  fieiy  thought 

In  simple  word  succeeds ; 
For  still  the  craft  of  genius  is 

To  mask  a  king  in  weeds. 
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At  Paris,  on  the  opening  of  tbe  Interna- 
Uonal  Exposition,  I  found  many  Americans 
ashamed  of  the  poor  display  made  by  their 
country.  The  department  seemed  a  wilder- 
ness, broken  only  by  a  few  tubes  of  petrole- 
um, and  some  small  unopened  boxes  that 
promised  little.  But  I  could  not  share  their 
chagrin.  Indeed,  I  was  rather  glad  to  have 
my  countrymen  taught,  even  at  the  cost  of 
some  humiliation  to  national  conceit,  that 
protectionists  cannot  change  the  order  of 
the  world,  nor  make  America  excel  in  works 
that  can  be  done  better  and  more  cheaply 
elsewhere.  Not  for  fine  cloths  and  cutlery 
would  I  see  the  duplicates  of  Sheffield,  of 
Manchester,  and  the  Black  Country,  in 
America.  Let  the  banner  of  stars  fioat  over 
empty  spaces  in  the  Exhibition,  until  it  can 
wave  over  original  products  instead  of  need- 
less fac-similes,  which  only  divert  hands  that 
might  be  developing  new  resources.  Let 
Europe  make  our  knives  and  boots,  and 
welcome.  Yet  America  is  not  unrepresent- 
ed at  Paris.  At  the  end  of  the  section 
were  Bierstadt's  picture  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, Church's  Nia<;ara,  and  close  to  Ihese 
a  fine  portrait  of  Emerson ;  and  I  felt  that 
this  group  of  physical  grandeurs,  and  the 
best  head  to  match  them,  constituted  the 
fair  symbol  and  true  exposition  of  that 
splendid  possibility  which  America  is. 


From  The  New  Monthly  Mngazine. 
YACUTS  AND  YACHT-SAILING. 

What  can  be  more  attractive  to  vision 
than  the  cerulean  hue  of  the  sky  and  ocean 
between  the  main  and  the  Isle  of  Wight  in 
fine  summer  weather  ?  A  few  light  fleecy 
clouds  set  ofi*  the  face  of  the  heaven,  re- 
fiiected  in  a  sea  scarcely  disturbed  by  a  rip- 
ple. Both  shores  bathed  in  gorgeous  sun- 
shine, all  light,  and  life,  and  love.  Vessels 
here  and  there  dotting  the  road  in  a  tran- 
quillity like  that  of  the  blest,  or  clustered 
in  particular  localities.  Some  their  sails 
loose,  hanging  in  festoons  from  the  yards, 
others  dressed  in  flags  of  difierent  colours, 
show  their  "  gaily  jgilded  trim,  quick  glan- 
cing to  the  sun."  Here  umbered  hulls  sleep 
like  southern  infancy  on  the  bosom  of  north- 
ern beauty,  and  afar,  towards  the  sea-line, 
white  sails,  having  caught  the  breeze,  move 
gently  forwanl  on  their  destination.  In 
truth,  nothing  imparts  more  delightful  sen- 
sations to  a  stranger  than  the  prospect 
The  Isle  of  Wight,  with  the  yacht  squadron 
ofi*  its  shores,  and  Plymouth  Sound,  with  its 
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beautiful  contrasts  of  land,  wood,  water, 
and  island,  the  western  yacht  squadron 
there  in  movement  over  against  the  citadel 
or  under  Staddon  Heights,  have  shown 
scenes  almost  unrivalled,  and  during  a  suc- 
cession of  years  have  made  a  distinguished 
feature  in  our  maritime  tendencies.  Deiy- 
ing  rivalry,  as  they  assumed,  in  the  security 
of  their  own  superiority,  our  yacht  owners 
had  forgotten  that  nothing  stands  still.  An 
American  rival  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and 
convinced  them,  as  all  the  world  has  been 
convinced  in  other  matters,  that  there  is  no 
truce  to  be  made  with  improvement.  Man 
is  not  to  rest  while  he  lives.  **  Onward  !  *' 
is  the  word.  Science  has  overcome  super- 
stition. The  world  does  move,  the  denial 
of  priestcraft  notwithstanding.  To-day 
may  be  onl^  second  best  to  to-morrow. 
No  justification  by  present  excellence  will 
be  admitted  to  supersede  future  advance. 

The  appearance  of  an  American  rival  in 
our  own  waters  is  a  tale  that  need  not  be 
repeated.  It  should  have  operated,  in  the 
case  of  the  American  a  little  time  ago,  as  a 
spur  to  our  diligence,  a  reproof  for  the  vain- 
glorious reliance  of  our  sires  upon  an  as* 
sumed  superiority,  that  will  soon  set  us  in 
our  place  again.  Englishmen  love  to  be 
foremost  in  the  race  of  amusement  —  in 
everything.  Yachting  is  a  manly  sport,  not 
a  lubber's  race  after  innocent  hares.  Fash- 
ion, amidst  all  its  vagaries,  never  originated 
one  amusement  that  was  rational  or  in  keep- 
ing with  the  national  character  —  '*  yacht- 
ing,'' to  coin  a  word,  is  closely  allied  with 
an  arm  of  the  national  defence,  both  in  a 
naval  and  commercial  sense,  which  has  long 
been  the  pride  of  the  people  under  the  name 
of  *'  boating."  At  least  it  had  the  merit  of 
being  within  the  reach  of  individuals  of  small 
pecuniary  means,  healthful,  and  full  of 
wholesome  excitement.  For  once,  humani- 
ty, amusement,  and  reason  were  adopted  by 
fashion.  Yacht  clubs  are  modern  institu- 
tions. The  first  was  formed  at  Cowes  in 
1815,  and  the  second  at  Plymouth  about  ten 
years  subsequently. 

There  is  an  exception  in  regard  to  Ire- 
land. It  is  stated  that  a  club  of  the  same 
kind  existed  there  in  1 720,  and  that  there  are 
extant  its  rules  and  regulations,  printed  in 
1 765.  This  was  called  the  Water  Club,  and 
was  formed  at  Cork.  It  appears  to  have 
been  a  sort  of  *'  boat  club  "  only,  and  limited 
to  twenty-five  members,  of  which  six  form- 
ed a  committee  for  business.  It  had  an  ad- 
miral in  chief  and  a  vicc-admiraL  The  club- 
house was  upon  Ilalbouline  Island.  Some 
of  the  rules  and  regulations  lead  to  the  be- 
lief that,  like  the  regal  elections  at  Dalkev 
142,  ^' 
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in  tbe  Bay  of  Dublin,  of  which  the  cclebra- 
Curran  was  so  active  a  member,  the  meet- 
ings kept  an  eager  eye  upon  thegood  cheer 
of  the  table  in  all  seasons.  'Ae  merry- 
makings of  those  times  were  not  always  re- 
strained within  the  limits  of  prudence.  The 
aquatic  part  of  the  institution  found  its 
strongest  support  in  the  conviyiality  of  the 
members :  perhaps  was  only  an  excuse  for 
it.  That  such  an  idea  is  not  uncharitable, 
the  annals  of  social  life  in  the  sister  kingdom 
in  those  days  may  be  appealed  to  in  proof. 
It  appears  that  the  boats  reaUy  sailed  some 
distance  from  the  land.  The  admiral  was 
annually  elected,  and  received  due  honours, 
and  his  fleet  was  painted  and  gilded  in  a 
mode  that  would  do  honour  to  a  lord  may- 
or^s  barge,  although  inferior  in  choice  edibles. 
There  were  regulations  to  prevent  any  mem- 
ber going  ahead  of  the  admiral  if  ever  so 
good  a  sailor,  and  if"  any  one  was  yerjsick 
on  board  the  fleet,"  the  captain  of  the  vessel 
might  signal  the  admiral  for  leave  to  take 
the  suff*erer  to  the  island —  a  striking  proof 
of  the  tenderness  with  which  the  mi-mbers 
and  their  friends  were  treated  when  young 
in  seamanship,  and  a  singular  contrast  to  a 
modern  trip  to  the  Straits.  Forfeits  of  half- 
a-crown  were  paid  for  offences,  which  mon- 
ey went  to  supply  the  fleet  with  powder  I 
Those  who  had  guns  on  board  were  to  fire 
them  as  signals  "  when  they  could,**  and  if 
they  could  not,  flags  were  to  be  used  in- 
stead. So  much  for  the  more  striking  rules 
at  sea.  On  shore,  the  regulations  were  more 
characteristic  of  the  surmise  above  express- 
ed regarding  the  convivial  manners  of  Irish 
yachtsmen.  Admirals  were  not  permitted  to 
bring  for  good  cheer  more  than  two  dishes, 
or  two  dozen  of  port  wine  to  the  club,  as 
their  share  of  a  treat  No  long-tail  wigs, 
large  sleeves,  or  ruffles  were  allowed  to  be 
worn  at  sea  by  any  member.  Any  of  the 
club  who  should  venture  **  to  talk  of  sailing 
after  dinner  '*  was  to  be  fined  a  huge  bum- 
per, all  business  being  considered  settled 
before  sitting  down,  whether  it  was  or  not. 
Non-attendance  was  punished  by  a  fine  of 
five  shillings,  "  to  buy  gunpowder  for  the 
fleet."  There  was  a  chaplain  appointed  to 
the  institution,  whether  an  Irish  bishop  — 
for  they  were  then  without  number  —  a  re- 
finement not  yet  introduced  at  Cowes,  Plym- 
outh, or  Harwich,  we  believe  —  does  not 
appear.  What  a  pity  that  spiritual  corps 
should  ever  have  been  reduced !  Members 
were  elected  by  ballot.  When  the  company 
did  not  exceed  fifteen,  no  one  was  allowed  for 
his  share  more  than  one  bottle  of  wine,  not 
even  with  benefit  episcopalian,  "  and  a  per- 


emptory."* There  was  one  proYirion,  some- 
what Irish,  or  at  least  Buperflaoas  —  "each 
member  entertains  in  his  torn  "  (it  is  premmi- 
ed  some  stranger),  "  unless  out  of  the  king- 
dom," or  did  it  mean  entertain  the  club  ? 

The  modern  Cork  Yacht  Chib  was  en- 
eraft;ed  on  the  above,  so  it  is  stated,  per- 
haps to  give  it  pre-eminence  in  age.  The 
former  must  be  of  a  very  different  character 
in  its  details  from  the  old  one.  The  yacht 
clubs  of  Ireland  are  four,  of  which  Jjviblm 
and  Cork  are  the  principal.  There  are  two 
in  Scotland  —  one  in  the  Clyde  and  the 
other  at  Leith ;  one  in  Wales ;  and  ten  in 
England  —  seventeen  in  all.  An  eighteenth 
was  forming  at  Lowestoft,  where  "  yacht- 
ing "  commenced  with  much  spirit.  There- 
are  said  to  be  four  hundred  sail  of  yachts  in 
these  clubs.  The  club  at  Cowes  admits  no 
yacht  under  thirty  tons ;  that  at  Plymouth 
none  under  ten.  In  the  other  clnbs  the  ton- 
nage used  not  to  be  limited.  The  largest 
measured  four  hundred  tons,  and  the  small- 
est five.  These  clubs  have  all  flags  of  their 
own,  and  privileges  conceded  by  the  Admi- 
ralty. Thus  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron  at 
Cowes  carries  the  white  ensign  of  the  Navy, 
and  the  Plymouth  the  blue.  The  yachts  have 
permission  to  visit  the  ports  of  most  of  the 
European  nations  free  of  port  chai]B^  Ther 
may  also  make  fast  to  toe  Admiralty  ana 
coast-guard  buoys. 

This  brief  detail  will  afford  an  idea  of  the 
extent  of  these  institutions,  their  strength 
and  importance.  Our  southern  harbours  are 
exceedingly  well  adapted  for  the  claas  of 
vessels  of  which  they  mainly  consist.  Our 
numerous  islands  —  from  Scilly  to  Shetland 
— offer  every  variety  of  scenery  to  attract  the 
yachts  and  their  ci  mpanies.  A  number  of  ex- 
cellent seamen  are  thus  employed.  Many  pri- 
vate individuals  obtain  in  these  yachts  a  de- 
gree of  nautical  knowledge  they  could  not 
acquire  in  murdering'hares  and  rabbits.  In 
their  sailing  matches  a  generous  emalation 
is  exerted,  which  calls  out  the  higher  scien- 
tific faculties  of  the  mind.  Many  ;jracht  ohih 
ers,  it  is  true,  confine  their  cruises  to  tho' 
shores  of  the  Isle  of  Wight — mere  foi"  or 
hare  killers,  and  such-like  small  geer.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  others  that  make 
our  island  coasts  familiar  through  a  large 
part  of  their  extent,  and  prolong  their  croi- 
ses  to  the  coast  of  Portugal,  and  even  vp  the 
Mediterranean.  But  none  dared  to  cross 
the  Atlantic  like  our  American  sons. 

The  American  yacht,  named  the  America^ 
some  time  ago  by  its  nnexpected  superiority, 

*  We  do  not  know  what  a  *'  peremptory  "  mmj  bSf 
anlcM  an  extra  bottle  for  the  oeneflt  of  clergy. 
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was  another  proof  of  our  contentedness  with '  prejudice  is  well  known  —  some  fault  must 
what  existea  in  its  actual  state.  Had  we  j  liquidate  our  insufferable  conceit.  We  re- 
indulged  our  old  position  in  manufactures  member  a  case  in  point  A  friend  had  a 
and  commerce  in  like  manner,  we  should  very  pretty  cutter-built  yacht  at  Plymouth, 
have  been  greatly  behind  hand  in  them,  and  of  about  forty  tons'  burthen.  At  dinner 
been  sorpaned  by  our  enterprising  descend-  one  day,  a  sea-eoing  veteran  did  not  like 
ants.  The  stimulus  of  gain  prevented  this,  to  hear  so  much  ooastiag.  *^  Nothiog  could 
In  the  architecture  of  our  yachts  we  have  beat  that  cutter  —^  she  would  sail  with  any- 
had  no  rivalry  to  force  amendment  until  thing  at  any  time,"  said  her  owner.  The 
recently.  We  fear  Mr.  Bull  is  but  a  shop-  j  old  captain  had  a  Dutch  boat  of  less  bur- 
keeper  after  all.  Tlie  builder,  not  the  man  I  then  tnat  he  declared  should  do  as  well, 
of  science,  was  concerned.  The  builder  give  him  the  choice  of  the  time  and  wind, 
endeavoured  to  equal  his  neighbour  **  over  The  race  shonld  be  round  the  Eddystone 
the  way  *'  in  work,  but  he  was  careful  of '  Lijihthouse.  Our  yacht  friend  was  piqued, 
innovation.  **  What  is,**  was  generally  |  A  day  or  two  after,  the  wind  just  suited 
right  with  him.  The  sailmaker  followed  !  the  old  seaman.  We  started  Irom  Drake's 
the  old  plan  up  to  the  sky-scraper.  The  |  Island,  with  an  off-shore  wind,  which 
seaman  stowed  his  ballast  as  he  always  does,  changed,  and  a  tumbliivg  sea,  from  the 
to  the  best  advantage  for  the  trim  of  his  |  swell  so  considerable  there,  came  on.  The 
lioat.  What  more  could  be  done  ?  Thus '  cutter  was  soon  ahead.  **  Let  us  get  out 
there  was  a  pretty  close  equality  established  beyond  the  headlands,"  said  old  Captain  N. 
in  the  sailing  qualities  of  our  yacht^  as  *^  See«  they  are  setting  every  bit  of  canvas; 
proved  by  their  different  contests.  They  '  that  is  just  what  I  want.' 
were  true  Tories — no  innovations!  The  |  Now  this  Dutch  boat  was  square  at  the 
whole  scene  was  changed  when  a  stranger,  |  bowM,  with  good  breadth  of  beam,  appar- 
an  American,  came  with  a  new  model;  ently  heavy,  but  did  not  draw  much  water, 
amone  them.  The  owners  of  the  yachts, ;  As  usual,  she  had  outriggers,  and  looked 
principally  gentlemen  of  fortune,  but  desti- 1  like  a  galliot.  We  never  dreamed  of  our 
tute  of  scientific  knowledge,  as  "  gentle-  success.  When  we  were  clear  of  Penlee 
men  "  should  be,  relied  on  the  best  builder,  Point  and  Rame  Head,  we  began  to  gain 
and  paid  generously,  for  what  will  not  money  upon  the  cutter.  This  we  attributed  to  the 
procure  except  brains?  They  now  saw  very  uneasy  sea  running.  The  late  Mr. 
the  advantaire  of  a  little  more  study  of  the  |  Collier,  the  father  of  the  present  Solicitor- 
subject  on  their  own  part,  and  of  a  steam  |  General,  was  of  the  party.  **  No,  no,"  said 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  if  they  hear  of ,  old  N.,  ^*  her  lofly  canvas  makes  her  bows 
some  startling  improvement  there,  to  exam- '  dip  and  her  way  slacken."  It  suffices  that 
ine  for  themselves  whether  the  superiority  we  were  ahead  of  her  at  the  Eddystone 
be  in  the  hull  or  cut  of  the  sails.  We  can-  ,  Rock,  to  the  surprise  of  all  in  the  cutter. 
not  be  beaten  in  workmanship ;  wo  only  .  She  was  well  haiidled  too,  but  nothing  in 
want  the  best  lines,  the  model.  The  sail;»,  I  yacht-sailing  prevents  the  carrying  on  until 
too,  were  easily  copied.     Our   defect  has  :  all  cracks,  the  generality  of  seamen  are  ao 

prejudiced.     It  has  happened    even    in  a 


ever  been  that  we  credit  nothing  to  our 
own  disadvantage  until  too  late.  Posses- 
sing some  of  the  first  men  of  acience  in  the 
world,  to  whom  we  owe  our  greatness,  we 


king's  ship,  that  taking  in  sail  in  chase  of 
an  enemy  has  increased  the  way  through 
the  water.     Now   it   is  surprising  how  our 


are,  as  a  people,  the  most  unscientific,  wed-  yachts  carry  sail;  nor  can  it  be  doubted 
ded  to  olcf  things,  and  ungratefully  negligent :  that,  without  any  alteration  of  their  hulls, 
of  our  debt  to  the  giiled  minds  that  devote   they  would  many  of  them  sail  much  better 

were  their  sails  better  disposed,  and  they 


themselves  to  what  is  too  abstruse  for  the 
^^eral  comprehension.     Numliers  of  £ng- 


were  not  so  fond  of  loflv  canvas.    The  Yan- 


liahmen  visited  New  York.     The  Anierican    kee  showed  very  sunenor  judgment  in  this 
yachts  and  pilot-boats  had  been  there  mat-   respect,  without  reckoning  the  different  cut 


ter  of  conversation  for  vears,  ^'et  none  ex- 
amined them  for  the  sake  of  improvement, 
or  brought  home  their  models,  though  it  is 
poflsible  they  would  not  have  been  credited 
nad  they  uromulgated  the  American  supe- 
riority. The  appearance  of  the  vessel  it- 
self might  alone  silence  incredulity.  The 
cut  of  the  saib  would  be  deemed  unshapely 
to  our  neat  cutters ;    but  our  liability  to 


of  his  canvas.  Two  and  two  do  not  always 
make  four  in  political  economy,  nor  does 
the  larger  surface  of  a  tcssel's  canvas  al- 
ways increase  her  speed  through  the  water. 
Why  should  we  be  beaten  by  an  American  ? 
Whv  should  our  yacht  club  members  put 
on  long  faces  ?  Precisely  because  right 
prindplet  were  not  looked  to  —  the  **  leave 
well  alone  "  system  was  adopted.    The  best 
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thing  said  upon  the  subject  of  the  America 
—  which,  arriving  at  Cowes,  I  should  have 
said  made  all  the  noise  —  was  said  by  a 
landsman,  that  noble  veteran  soldier  and 
lover  of  the  sea  —  for  what  did  he  not 
love  that  was  truly  English  ?  —  the  Mar- 
quis of  Anglesey.  "  If  they  are  right,  we 
are  all  wrong,"  looking  at  the  America  as 
she  lay  at  anchor.  We  run  steamers  neck 
to  neck  with  the  American  ;  in  consequence 
of  their  rivalry,  we  have  been  forced  to  lay 
by  our  old  wall-sided  merchantmen ;  our 
sailing  vessels  are  equal  to  theirs,  and  last 
longer.  Yet,  but  for  their  rivalry,  we 
should  still  trade  with  our  old  tubs.  The 
America  gave  us  a  fillip  to  carry  our  yachts 
up  to  the  mark  then  existing.  There,  I 
fear,  we  stopped.  Like  the  vessels  of  the 
royal  navy,  we  had  been  at  the  standard  of 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  Private  yards 
turned  out  the  most  splendid  vessels,  while 
our  navy  yards  had  not  surpassed  the  Cale- 
donia,  launched  in  1810,  nor  the  Canopus^ 
a  French  model,  taken  at  the  battle  of  the 
Nile.  Why  was  this  ?  Because  one  acted 
under  the  rule  of  "  leave  well  alone,"  and 
the  other  of  "  move  onward  "  —  the  one 
stimulated  by  rivalry  and  the  desire  of  gain, 
the  other  without  stimulus,  except  as  in  the 
present  case  of  a  Yankee  rival.  It  is  now 
come  to  steam. 

The  American  pilot-boats  have  long  been 
renowned,  yet  we  had  never  heard  of  their 
being  imitated  here.  The  character  of  the 
American  builders,  in  regard  to  light  craft, 
was  established  long  ago.  It  is  forgotten 
now,  perhaps,  that  at  the  close  of  the  last 
unhappy  war,  in  consequence  of  our  land- 
ing parties  on  the  defenceless  parts  of  the 
American  coast,  they  determined  to  retali- 
ate. We  landed  under  a  strong  covering 
naval  force ;  the  Americans  conld  not  do 
that  upon  the  English  coast.  They  there- 
fore began  a  number  of  very  fast-sailing 
schooners,  to  contain  a  hundred  men  besides  | 
the  crew.  There  were  none  of  our  vessels 
that  could  come  up  with  them.  They  were 
to  land  upon  different  parts  of  our  coasts, 
burn  and  destroy  all  they  could,  and  in  half 
a  dozen  hours  be  at  sea  again,  before  any 
force  could  be  collected  to  meet  them.  Our 
little  sea  villages  and  fishing  towns  would 
thus  have  been  at  the  mercy  of  a  foe,  pure- 
ly from  the  better  sailing  quality  of  the 
enemy's  vessels. 

Science  and  practice  must  ever  agree, 
and  yet  in  our  larger  naval  architecture 
this  was  never  yet  the  case.  The  first  Ad- 
miralty report  on  steam  was,  that  it  could 
never  be  of  iise  to  his  majesty  or  his  heirs  ! 
The  same  rule  applies  to  our  yachts ;  with 


this  difference  —  the  experiments  are  not 
so  costly.     The  right  tnm  of  a  vessel  is 
easily  found  without  expense,  and  what  de- 
pends upon  this  is  soon  remedied  if  defect- 
ive, when   its  causes  depend  upon  results 
apart  from  the  lines  of  the  hull.     Oar  most 
beautiful  yachts  to  the  eye  furnish  no  clue 
to  their  sailing  qualities,  iust  as  the  most 
symmetrical  mcer  is  not  the  h&alt  qualified 
for  winning.     What  then  shall  we  say  of 
the  late  race  of  the  HenrieUa  and  her  com- 
petitors ?     Our  general  principles  of  naval 
architecture  in  this  branch  may  be  sonnd, 
but  we  may  err  in  carrying  them  out.     In 
the  case  of  the  America,  both  the  hull  and 
sails  of  that  yacht  differed  from  our  general 
ideas  of  the  best  forms,    The  most  perfect 
bow  is  hardly  yet  decided  upon  as  to  its 
configuration  in  aiding  velocity,  yet  nmcli 
depends  upon  this  point.     The  curves  are 
various,  but  that  of  the  least  resistance  is 
not  fixed  in  practice.    In  wood  there  may 
be  some  difficulty  of  accommodating  the 
material,  but  in  iron  there  is  none.      The 
resisitances  offered  in  going  through  or  over 
the  water  are  not  assigned.     There  is  noth- 
ing like  the  build  of  the  yacht  for  ascer- 
taming  these  and  similar  points,  such  as  €be 
line  of  lowest  resistance,  and  the  most  de- 
sirable point  for  the  centre  of  gravity  if  it 
appear  displaced.     There  was   too   much 
f^ason  to  fear  that  in  times  past  construc- 
tion depended  generally  upon  the  fancy  of 
the  builder  in  light  ve>'sels,  and  that  the 
lines  of  beauty  were  fearful  rivals  of  those 
which  were  best  adapted  for  navigation. 
The  overruling  principle  should  be  still  to 
diminish  resistance,  for  vessels  of  the  same 
burthen   and  dimensions  every  way,   and 
differing  in  form  alone,  rate  their  merits  ac- 
cording to  that  law.   -  The  best  are  still 
what  is  called  wedge-bottomed.     Thus  our 
yacht  clubs  are  of  considerable  importance 
m  a  national  sense.    The  American  model 
continually  improves.     Some  affect  to  un- 
dervalue that  model,  and  declare  that  its 
speed  depends  upon  its  sails,  and  their  stiff- 
ness under  the  breeze.  This  may  enable  the 
yacht  to  keep  close  to  the  wind,  but  it  can- 
not be  the   cause  of  her  superiority  alto- 
gether.    One  said  that  the  America  sailed 
in  a  superior  manner  with  the  wind  on  the 
beam  only,  and  another  ascribed  it  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  sails  were  connected 
with  the  spars.    This  is  very  natural,  be- 
cause nothing  of  moment  is  observed  by  the 
stranger  so  ooviously  as  the  rigging  and  cut 
of  the  sails.     But  we  are  much  mistaken  if 
the  hull   of  the  America  did  not  possess 
points  of  comparison  which  had  a  consider- 
able advantage  over  our  own.    It  woold 
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be  well  to  have  the  dimengions  and  lines  ac- 
curately taken  and  compared  with  the  best 
vessels  of  the  clubs.  The  clubs  should  keep 
models.  The  exact  shape  of  the  bow  of  the 
America  was  interesting  in  the  way  of  com- 
parison, when  universally  made  known. 
Length  goes  far  sometimes  in  sailing  c[uali- 
ties,  keeping  the  way  well ;  but  this  is  by 
no  means  uniformly  the  case.  What, 
then,  did  all  this  prove  V  but  that  a  sound 
principle  was  not  yet  clearly  laid  down,  and 
that  there  was  a  great  deal  to  be  done  to 
6x  it.  It  is  very  clear  that  while  sharp 
vessels  have  been  among  the  best  sailers, 
those  of  a  good  beam  and  flat  have  been  so 
alsa  The  truth  is,  that  one  of  these  quali- 
ties alone  does  not  fulfil  the  main  object. 
It  is  the  excellence  of  all  combined  that 
carries  the  day. 

A  register  of  the  sailing  qualities  of  the 
vessels  of  the  yacht  club,  and  models,  should 
be  kept  at  Cowes  and  other  club-houses. 
Bepeated  trials  would  ascertain  the  most 
excellent  models  and  qualities.  We  must 
protest,  however,  against  denominating  a 
yacht  the  best  because  it  is  so  in  one  mode 
of  sailing.  Nothing  must  rest  in  this  way 
upon  generals.  One  yacht  will  be  the  best 
sailer  with  the  wind  on  the  beam,  another 
with  the  wind  afl,  and  so  on.  We  know 
that  changes  of  model  alter  the  sailing 
qualitu's,  but  we  want  to  know  how  those 
changes  operate,  so  that  they  may  be  ap- 
plied to  render  the  vessel  more  perfect.  A 
yacht  club  registering  the  dimensions  of  the 
different  vessels,  the  trim,  the  configuration 
of  the  hull,  the  quantity  of  canvas,  the  rate 
of  sailing  with  every  wind,  woiild  tend  very 
much  to  the  information  desired.  This  was 
not  done  formerly,  and  we  are  strangers  to 
the  topic  at  present,  as  far  as  practical  ob- 
servation goes. 

Tlie  Americans  said  that  if  we  came  up 
with  the  America,  or  if  we  possessed  her, 
they  would  try  to  build  something  that 
should  l)eat  us  still.  That  is  the  true  prin- 
ciple of  all  improvement  —  never  leave  well 
alone.  They  might  or  might  not  be  success- 
ful in  such  a  case,  but  we  trust  that  the 
annunciation  will  pn^vail  not  only  with  our 
yacht  builders,  but  that  our  yacht  owners 
will  study  the  subject  a  little  more,  and  in 
place  of  the  club  rooms  spend  time  in  the 
builders'  yards.  Indeed,  one  or  two  had 
already  be;run  to  alter  their  v«»83els,  and 
onlers  had  gone  to  America  for  boats  to  be 
built  and  sent  over.  We  never  heard  the 
result  An  idle  man  of  fortune,  fond  of 
sailing,  should  study  the  Yankee  model, 
and,  theoretically  master  of  it,  he  will  quick- 
ly become  experienced,  without  taking  the 


tools  in  his  hand  —  that  is,  if  he  possess  a 
good  and  clear  head.  He  will  sometimes 
see  an  importance  in  what  the  common  eye 
passes  over  as  of  little  moment,  and  will 
reap  the  good  effects.  There  is  nothing 
witn  which  we  are  concerned  that  it  does 
not  concern  us  to  do  well.  It  was  a  remark- 
able trait  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  that  he 
observed  and  mastered  the  details  of  every- 
thing. Nelson,  when  mortally  wounded, 
and  being  carried  below,  seeing  the  tiller- 
rope  shot  away,  ordered  a  new  one  to  be 
rove,  though  the  more  immediate  duty  of 
others  to  attend  to  it. 

But  we  are  told  that  the  yacht  clubs  are 
idle  things,  and  worse  than  useless;  that 
they  are  mere  child's  play,  mere  cockboats, 
that  keep  the  sea  only  in  fine  weather. 
This  we  flatly  deny,  and  the  Americans 
have  nobly  proved  in  the  Henrietta  and  her 
consorts.  Members  of  the  clubs  have  made 
very  interesting  cruises  in  their  "  cock- 
boats," as  some  affect  to  denominate  them 
who  know  nothing  of  the  matter.  There  is 
no  class  of  vessels  more  seaworthy.  Not 
only  do  we  apply  this  to  the  larger  yachts 
—  because  vessels  from  a  hundred  to  four 
hundred  tons  speak  for  themselves  —  but 
to  the  smallest,  that  are  entered.  All  are 
capable  of  keeping  the  sea.  It  is  astonish- 
ing how  securely  and  well,  under  good 
management,  let  the  spirited  Americans 
proclaim  to  us.  Few  are  aware  that  a  boat 
only  sixteen  feet  and  a  half  long,  nine  wide, 
ana  five  and  a  half  deep,  actually  came  to 
Europe  safely  from  Diu,  in  the  western 
peninsula  of  India.  James  Botello,  in  a 
boat  of  the  above  dimensions,  reached  Lis- 
bon in  the  reign  of  King  John,  with  four 
companions,  but  no  pilot  or  seamen.  He 
was  obliged  to  put  to  death  several  men  be- 
cause they  mutinied.  The  boat  was  im- 
mediately burned  by  the  order  of  the  King 
of  Portugal,  lest  it  should  be  known  in 
Europe  it  was  possible  to  perform  so  long 
a  voyage  in  so  small  a  vessel.  The  ocean 
navigation  by  boats  would  furnish  a  won- 
derful history  of  perils  encountered,  and 
final  security.  Take  the  case  of  the  un- 
worthy Captain  Bligh.  Our  yacht  clubs 
are  not  the  less  useful  or  amusing  from  their 
small  dimensions.  The  only  disadvantage 
is  sustained  by  those  who  choose  to  encoun- 
ter a  sea  navigation  in  the  confined  space 
which  is  alone  permitted  them  where  the 
dimensions  are  restricted  —  a  matter  of 
taste  and  adventui^e  alone.  We  have  our- 
selves encountere<]  some  rough  weather  in  a 
man-of-war's  jolly-boat,  and  never  experi- 
enced any  danger  beyond  that  to  which 
larger  craft  would  have  been  amenable. 
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Let  our  yachts  of  all  dimensions,  then,  be 
multiplied.  The  amusement  is  so  unim- 
peachable, 60  scientific  and  manly,  while 
with  prudence  the  cost  need  be  very  little 
compared  with  that  of  a  stable  of  hunters 
for  tnick-hcaded  squires  following  a  yelping 
pack  of  dogs  after  a  harmless  hare.  Tnere 
IS  no  exhilaration  more  fresh  than  that  im- 
parted by  the  Seabreeze,  no  spirit-elevation 
more  gladdening,  none  more  manly  and  in- 
nocent. Alas !  that  with  us  the  days  when 
we  in  little  ploughed  the  wave  I  They  have 
passed  away.  The  voyage  to  the  solitary 
rock  or  green-turfed  islet,  and  the  hearty 
repast  on  the  edge  of  the  breaking  surf, 
cannot  be  forgotten.  Its  memory  is  still 
grateful. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  close  these  ram- 
bling remarks  with  a  tale  of  our  boyhood. 
The  incident  occurred  when  we  wore  accus- 
tomed to  pull  an  oar  until  our  hands  were 
blistered,  not  up  a  river,  but  on  the  stormy 
West  of  England  coast.  The  impression 
the  story  made  can  never  be  obliterated. 
It  has,  no  doubt,  been  published  subsequent- 
ly, though  we  have  not  met  with  it.  The 
hero  of  the  story  lived  near  Bridport,  we 
well  remember.  lie  was  a  gentleman  of 
fortune,  and  kept  a  cutter- ringed  yacht,  in 
which  he  often  cruised  along  the  south-west- 
ern coast. 

The  name  of  Weld  is  familiar  in  Dorset- 
shire, and  was  connected  with  yacht-sailing 
long  before  clubs  for  this  purpose  were  es- 
tablished. Mr.  Weld's  yacht  used  to  take 
its  station  at  Weymouth  whenever  George 
III.  and  the  royal  family  visited  that  water- 
ing-place, and  one  or  two  other  yachts  kept 
by  other  individuals  did  the  same.  The 
Alarm  cutter,  of  the  Royal  Yacht  Club, 
formed  afterwards  at  Cowes,  belongs  to  one 
of  the  same  family. 

He  was  cruising  about  off  Weymouth,  when 
a  second  yacht,  cutter-rigged,  began  to  con- 
tend with  him  which  should  first  get  back. 
The  sea  then  rose  high ;  Mr.  WeM  struck 
bis  topmast,  hoisted  in  his  boat,  and  made 
all  snug.  His  rival,  Mr.  Sturt,  struck  his 
topmast  also,  but  feared  to  hoist  in  his  boat, 
from  the  high  state  of  the  sea.  They  were 
at  this  time  about  two  leagues  from  the 
land.  The  boat  still  impeding  the  course  of 
the  yacht,  and  thus  giving  his  opponent  the 
advanta^jc,  Sturt  proposed  to  one  of  his 
seamen,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  impedi- 
ment, to  jump  into  the  boat  and  take  it  to 
Weymouth.  The  tar,  seeing  the  state  of 
the  sea,  wisely  refused,  and  his  master  then 
proposed  to  go  himself,  leaving  the  race  to 
his  crew.  He  took  a  pocket-compass,  got 
the  mast    stepped,   ca^t    off   the  painter, 


hoisted  sail,  and  kept  a  cood  look-oat  to 
clear  the  Shambles,  a  hard  sand  Jji^g  off 
the  south-east  part  of  the  Isle  of  INxtumd, 
distant  about  three  miles  from  the  BOL 
From  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  of  water  only 
are  over  this  sand  at  low  tide.  The  sea 
continued  to  run  high,  but  the  boat  shipped 
no  water.  It  was  soon  perceptible  that  the 
ebb  tide  was  carrying  tne  boat  rapidly  to- 
wards the  danger.  In  order  to  avoid  ao 
terrible  a  disaster  it  became  necessary  to 
shake  the  reef  out  of  the  sail,  but  in  order 
to  do  this  the  helm  must  be  abandoned,  and 
the  boat  would  inevitably  broach-to.  The 
alternative  was  horrible.  The  boat  was 
soon  borne  bow  on  towards  the  fatal  sands. 
The  waves  were  observed  ahead,  white  with 
foam,  and  breaking  tremendously.  The 
moment  was  as  awful  a  one  as  could  be En- 
countered by  man,  and  not  the  less  so  from 
the  impossibility  of  doing  anything  with 
the  reasonable  chance  of  preserving  ezis^ 
ence.  The  clearance  of  the  Shambles  to 
the  eastward  or  westward  became  no  longer 
possible. 

By  great  exertion  Start  contrived  to 
throw  out  all  the  ballast,  that  the  boat 
might  not  sink  when  it  got  into  the  sorf. 
There  he  sat,  with  the  roar  of  the  breakers 
in  his  ears  and  the  foam  leapng  and  jmnp- 
ing  up  ahead.  He  felt  at  that  moment  his 
case  was  hopeless,  and  began,  in  his  de»- 
pair,  to  sing  or  roar  out  the  song,  ^  Cease, 
rude  Boreas,  blustering  railer  I  **  moch  as 
boys  whistle  through  a  churchyard  at  night 
to  keep  up  their  courage.  A  sea  now 
struck  the  boat,  and  he  was  in  the  very 
jaws  of  death.  A  second  on  the  quarter, 
and  the  boat  broached- to,  overset,  and  the 
waves  rolled  over  and  over  her.  He  recov- 
ered the  boat  again  by  swimming  to  it  as  it 
lay  on  its  side,  and,  blinging  fast,  got  off  his 
coat,  then  his  waistcoat  and  shirt,  thoogh 
with  great  difficulty. 

He  had  now  floated  fifleen  milos  from 
land.  A  hollow  sea  continually  broke  over 
him.  He  still  indulged  a  hope  of  life. 
Despair  afterwards  came  upon  him. 
Thoughts  of  his  wife  and  children  rushed 
into  his  mind,  and  at  one  time  he  thought 
he  saw  them.  Then  a  determination  to 
struggle  to  the  last  for  his  preservation 
arose.  He  continued  to  clear  the  boat  of 
the  mast  and  sails,  though  continually  wash- 
ed off.  He  then  got  upon  the  gunwale,  and 
by  his  weight  righted  the  boat  and  got  in, 
but  the  waves  continually  overwhelmed  him, 
and  he  had  to  regain  the  boat  by  swimming 
every  time,  until  ho  became  nearly  exhaust- 
ed, while  the  salt  spray,  getting  into  his 
eyes,  nearly  blinded  him.     Still  no  relief 
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appeared,  his  distance  from  the  land  ib^ 
creased,  and  bis  spirits  began  to  flag.  The 
love  of  life  was  still  nppermest,  and  ne  eon- 
tinued  to  maintain  nis  contest  with  the 
waves,  that  as  often  washed  him  off  and 
bnried  him  in  their  foam,  yet  conscious  that 
he  could  not  muntain  his  utuation  much 
longer,  having  been  two  hours  in  the  water. 
He  now  recollected  that  fishermen  caught 
in  a  gale  let  a  spar  fastened  to  the  boat's 
piunter  go  ahead  to  break  the  violence  of 
(he  waves;  he  therefore  got  the  painter 
^t  to  a  seat  of  the  boat,  in  doing  which  he 
was  so  repeatedly  buried  beneath  the 
the  water  that  he  nearly  lost  his  breath. 
Sea-birds  came  and  hovered  round  bis 
head,  and  he  even  shouted  to  keep  them 


When  a  heavy  sea  approached,  he  got 
away  from  the  boat  to  leeward,  holding  the 
painter,  and  found  that  the  boat  broke  the 
violence  of  the  wave,  so  that  only  a  part 
came  over  him,  and  this  kept  up  his  spirits 
A  little.  Still  no  sail  was  in  sight,  the  sea 
xiaing,  and  evening  approaching  He  bad 
been  three  hours  in  the  water,  idien  he  saw 
two  sails  about  a  mile  to  leeward  —  too  far 
off  to  hail  theuL  Hb  strength  continued  to 
diminUh,  owing  to  his  swimming  off  to 
avoid  the  seas,  and  then  having  to  swim 
each  time  up  to  the  boat  a^am.  It  was 
^Mir  o'clock,  and  he  had  been  in  the  water 
from  twelve,  when  a  brig  came  within  half 
a  mile.  He  made  every  exertion  in  his 
power  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  crew, 
and  succeeded,  for  he  saw  some  of  the  men 
go  into  the  shrouds  to  look.  Whether  they 
§tLW  him  or  not,  they  continued  their  course, 
and  left  him  to  his  fate.  His  heart  sunk  ; 
'  his  last  hope  seemed  gone.  He  had  drifted 
fiirther  than  ever  from  the  land,  the  wind 
was  rising,  and  the  tide  carrying  him  on 
fjMtto  Portland  Bace.  Ho  got  his  wife's 
watch  out  of  his  fob,  tied  it  to  the  waistband 
o(  his  trousers,  and  then  fastened  them  to 
the  thwart  of  the  boat,  thinking  they  mi^ht 
lead  to  a  discovery  who  he  was,  knowing 
-well  that  the  wind  as  it  stood  must  drive 
Us  body  on  shore  near  Bridport,  not  far 
£rom  his  own  house.  Living  or  dying  now 
ieemed  to  become  indifferent;  all  the  tcr» 
roBS  of  death  had  ceased.  He  fastened  the 
painter  to  hi.s  body,  that  it  might  drift  with 
the  boat.  Thus  he  continued  generally  a 
couple  of  feet  under  water,  sometimes  toifs* 
ed  about,  within  the  boat  or  on  her  bottom, 
washed  off  at  times,  and  sometimes  losing 
her  for  several  minutes  together.  Yet  his 
recollection    did    not   fail   him,    nor    hif 


strength  to  the  degree  that  might  be  ex- 

J)ectea,  for  ho  could  always  tread  water 
ong  enough  to  see  the  boat,  and  then  swim 
to  her. 

It  was  about  half-past  four  o'clock  when 
he  saw  eight  vessels  to  windward,  stand- 
ing towards  where  he  was.  This  refreshed 
his  spirits*  About  five  o'clock,  three  or 
four  passed  without  seeing  him,  or  he  being 
able  to  make  them  hear  for  the  roar  of  the 
sea.  Three  more  passed  in  the  same  way, 
and  he  was  still  unnoticed.  What  an  anx- 
ious moment !  Two  more  were  comin<];  up, 
being  the  last  of  the  eight,  and  some  of  the 
crew  of  a  hns  saw  him,  they  going 
alofl  to  make  bim  out.  The  bri^  then 
tacked  and  bore  towards  him,  but  aid  not 
lower  a  boat,  at  which  he  felt  an  inconceiv- 
able dread  come  over  bim.  She  passed  on, 
and  only  one  vessel  remained.  It  was  get- 
ting dark,  a  high  sea  running,  and  Portland 
Race  within  two  miles.  He  got  on  the 
boat's  bottom  and  hailed  the  vessel,  was 
washed  off,  but  got  on  again.  At  last  he 
was  seen  by  some  soldiers,  and  a  boat  low- 
ered. At  the  sight,  all  his  firmness  forsook 
him,  and  he  burst  into  tears!  Retching 
came  on  from  the  quantity  of  salt  water  he 
had  swallowed,  but  when  the  boat  reached 
him  he  had  recovered  himself.  He  was 
even  so  full  of  presence  of  mind  as  to  loose 
his  trousers  and  throw  them  into  the  ship's 
boaL  He  then  tried  to  get  in,  but  his 
strength  failed  him,  and  he  was  pulled  in  by 
the  legs  When  once  in  the  boat,  he  wa&. 
able  to  steer  her  to  the  ship.  His  limbs 
were  benumbed,  he  was  sorely  bruised,  had 
a  violent  pain  in  the  side,  dizziness  of  the 
eyes,  weaianess,  and  a  great  inclination  to 
sleep.  He  had  been  five  hours  and  a  half  in 
the  sea.  The  vessel  reached  Portland  Roads 
the  same  evening,  about  eight  o'clock.  He 
soon  recovered,  and  a  day  or  two  afterwards 
presented  the  master  of'^the  vessel  with  a 
piece  of  plate,  and  gave  &ye  guineas  to  each 
of  the  boatmen. 

We  received  from  the  United  States  a 
copy  of  the  log  of  the  Henrietta  the  other 
day.  It  is  only  another  proof  of  what  may 
and  can  be  done  by  a  people  who  will  not 
be  ruled  by  precedent,  and  the  notion  of 
leaving  **  well "  alone  because  *"  better  "  is  a 
novelty.  Our  antecedents  never  instructed 
their  offspring  in  this  belief.  As  doubt  is 
generally  the  parent  of  truth,  just  so  it 
would  seem  that  daring  is  the  parent  of 
success. 

Cybus  Redoing. 
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From  Hacmillan'f  Magazine. 
A  DULL  LIFE. 

I  THINK  there  18  no  country  in  the  world 
so  dreary  and  oppressive  as  the  country 
round  New  Orleans.  It  is  a  vast  swamp, 
below  the  level  of  the  Mississippi,  covered 
with  cedars,  not  evergreen,  but  deciduous ; 
and  when  I  was  there  in  the  early  spring, 
there  was  not  a  single  leaf  upon  them.  For 
miles  these  dreary  forests  extend,  with  al- 
most always  the  same  aspect,  except,  per- 
haps, for  a  few  miles  the  trees  may  be  bathed 
in  yellow  slimy  mud  half-way  up  their 
trunks,  where  some  lake  or  river  has  been 
swelled  and  risen  for  a  time  some  ten  or 
fifteen  feet  higher  than  usual. 

Natural  scenery,  untouched  by  man,  has, 
almost  everywhere  in  the  world,  some 
beauty;  not  always  a  lovely,  graceful  beauty, 
but  a  beautiful  dreariness,  or  a  beautiful 
wiMness,  or  a  beautiful  quaintnefs,  or  a 
beautiful  luxuriance.  Here,  in  this  swampy, 
frlimy  Louisiana,  there  is  ugly  dreariness, 
ugly  wildness,  ugly  quaintness,  and  the 
country  often  struck  me  as  absolutely  ugly, 
and,  with  its  alligators  basking  in  the  rivers, 
as  almost  revolting,  somewhat  as  if  it  were 
a  country  in  a  geological  period  not  pre- 
pared for  man's  appearance. 

We  were  in  New  Orleans  in  1858,  and 
the  state  of  society  was  not  more  pleasant 
to  contemplate  than  the  natural  scenery ; 
the  moral  atmosphere  was  as  offensive  as 
the  swamp  miasma.  Every  day  we  heard 
of  murders  and  assassinations  in  the  streets, 
and  crime  ruled  in  society.  The  fear  of 
vengeance  from  criminals  very  often  pre- 
vented the  injured  from  seeking  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law  —  in  fact,  the  state  of  the 
city  was  almost  lawless.  The  aspect  of  the 
streets  was  .quiet  enough,  perhaps,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  drunken  Irish  and  Ger- 
mans, whom  I  saw  sometimes  absolutely 
rolling  on  the  pavement ;  but  it  wa.«*  impossi- 
ble to  speak  to  any  person  without  hearing 
of  recent  crime,  and  the  daily  papers  were 
crammed  with  revolting  records. 

I  detested  New  Orleans ;  I  detested  the 
great  Hotel  St.  Charles,  with  its  800  people 
sittinc:  down  to  table  together ;  and  I  de- 
tested the  conversation  I  hoard  there  at  din- 
ner, and  in  the  immense  drawing-room 
crowded  with  fine  ladies.  Fine  gives  no 
idea  how  fine  these  planters'  ladies  were  ; 
indeed,  much  more  extravagantly  dressed 
than  crowned  heads  in  old  countries,  and 
pome  wore  more  jewels  in  the  early  morning 
than  a  princess  would  wear  in  any  evening 
in  England.    Everything  I  saw  in  New 


Orleans  disgusted  me.  I  coold  not  Tkit 
the  slave  auction  or  slaTe  depdts  without 
suffering  with  horror  ibr  days  after ;  and  I 
could  not  look  at  the  daily  paper,  with  its 
little  black  running  negroes  neading  in- 
numerable advertisements  of  runawan, 
without  feeling  sick  with  sympathy  for  the 
sufferings  of  these  human  beings  so  indi> 
cated. 

In  fact,  I  never  lost  the  feeling  of  the 
presence  of  slavery.  It  met  me  everywhere ; 
Its  influence  was  felt  eyer}'where :  in  the 
book-shops,  by  the  glaring  absence  of  cei^ 
tain  books ;  in  the  pulpit,  by  the  doetrines 
doctored  to  please  tne  congregation ;  in  the 
cars,  by  the  division  of  white  and  black  ;  in 
the  schools,  from  the  absence  of  erery  child 
supposed  to  have  a  tinge  of  black  blood ; 
in  the  evening,  by  the  gun  to  send  all  col- 
oured people  home  —  everywhere,  at  CTCiy 
time,  the  presence  of  slavery  was  heavy 
upon  me. 

The  conversations  at  that  time,  in  almost 
all  groups  of  people,  were  directly  or  ittdi> 
rectly  about  slavery  and  the  infamy  of  the 
North ;  this  infamy  all  connected  with  the 
peculiar  institution.  One  evening  we  went 
to  the  only  scientific  society  in  the  citjr^a 
poor,  struggling,  ill-supported  association—- 
and  the  interest  of  the  lecture  I  heard  there 
turned,  too,  on  slavery.  It  went  to  prove 
that  the  Egyptians  had  negro  slaves,  and 
that  these  African  races  from  all  time  had 
been  servants^  and  always  ought  to  be,  and 
always  would  be. 

There  was  quite  enough  in  this  city  to 
make  the  heart  of  man  sad ;  and  though  the 
country  around  was  sad  too,  there  is  luways 
the  sky  when  one  is  out  of  the  narrow  ^ 
streets.  So  I  often  used  to  go  by  the  raiK  * 
way  to  different  points  in  the  iroods,  or  on 
the  Lake  Ponchartrain,  to  get  the  refresh- 
ment of  the  beautiful  blue  sky  and  the 
gorgeous  setting  sun. 

Out*  day  I  went  to  Carrolton,  a  collection 
of  white  wooden  villas,  with  green  veran- 
dahs and  gardens,  very  ugly  and  utterly  nn* 
interesting,  but  it  is  on  the  very  verge  of 
the  uncultivated,  untouched  forest  swamps; 
It  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  few  places  where 
it  was  possible  to  get  a  view  of^^  that  melan- 
choly country,  and  so  one  day,  very  near  to 
Carrolton,  I  encamped  with  my  sketching 
umbrella,  &c.,  to  make  a  view  of  the 
monotonous  wall  of  deciduous  cedars  wluch 
rose  beyond  the  one  field  which  had  been 
cleared,  and  cultivation  attempted,  but  unsao- 
cessfully ;  and  this  field,  which  was  mr 
foreground,  was  now  a  swamp  covered  with 
rank  grass,  dwarf  palm,  and  dead  stalks  of 
tall  plants.    The  trees  beyond  were  leafle»| 
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bat  clothed  in  wayinff  garments  from 
the  topmost  branches  to  the  ground,  of  grey 
moss —  monotonous  and  fantastic. 

The  first  day,  I  had  not  been  seated  more 
than  half  an  hour,  in  dead  stillness  when  I 
heard  steps  close  behind  me,  and,  looking 
up,  saw  a  young  lady,  yery  pale  and  slender, 
with  a  timid,  tired  look,  walking  up  to  me, 
with  a  negro  woman,  who,  like  most  other 
household  slaves,  was  rather  fat,  and  re- 
markable for  her  ready  smile  and  gay  hand- 
kerchief, arranged  turbanlike  on  her  head. 
I  said  at  once,  "•  Good  morning,''  and,  as  the 
timid  young  lady  halted  close  to  me,  she 
said,  *♦  Grood  day,  ma'am,"  and  then  she 
stood  behind  mc,  for  at  least  twenty  minutes, 
until  I  began  to  feel  her  eyes  on  my  fingers, 
and  to  get  quite  nervous ;  but,  as  she  looked 
so  pale  and  so  very  timid,  I  did  not  dare  to 
say, "  Go  away ;  you  prevent  me  from  draw- 
ing," and  so  I  turned  round  in  despair,  and 
said,  **  You  must  find  it  very  dull  and  tiring 
standing  so  long."  "  Oh,  no !  oh,  no !  I 
could  stand  here  all  day,  and  never  feel 
weary  at  all,  I  am  so  interested."  This  was 
said  quickly,  but  in  a  very  low  voice. 
**  Grood  heavens !  **  thought  I,  "  I  hope  not ; 
this  is  very  desperate;"  and  seeing  the 
neffro  squat  down,  reminded  me  it  would 
be  better  for  us  both  if  the  young  lady  would 
sit  down.  So  I  pulled  out  a  comer  of  a 
mackintosh  cloak,  and  said,"  Pray  sit  down." 
The  young  lady  instantly  accepted  my  not 
▼ery  politely-worded  offer,  and  sat  down  by 
me,  saying,  in  a  very  low  voice,  lower  than 
before,  "Oh,  you  are  very  kind  I"  The 
**  kind  "  was  almost  inaudible.  I  went  on 
drawing.  The  young  lady  never  spoke, 
but  watched  me  intensely.  Half  an  hour 
passed,  and  I  began  t6  wonder,  but  I  de- 
^  termined  not  to  break  silence  first,  and  so, 
by  my  watch,  which  1  took  out  and  looked 
at,  another  half-hour  passed,  when  the  silent 
yonng  lady  got  up,  and  sayin?,  "  Shall  you 
come  to-morrow  r  "  awakened  her  sleeping 
negress,  and,  being  assured  I  should  be  there 
again  the  next  day,  5»aid  "  (jood  morning," 
and  walked  away.  She  went  into  a  very 
little  wooden  villa  behind  me,  which  very 
dull-looking  little  house  was  now  invested 
with  interest  for  me,  for  this  pale,  uninter- 
esting young  lady  excited  nay  interest,  she 
was  so  very  miiet ;  and  now  I  had  had  time 
to  examine  her,  1  had  found  out  she  had 
quite  perfect  features  —  not  a  feult  to  be 
found  with  the  lovely  lines  of  brow,  nose, 
and  chin,  with  all  so  expressionless,  and  so 
colourlep;*,  that  no  one  could  be  struck  with 
her  beauty :  it  was  beauty  to  discover  for 
yourself  by  patient  investigation.  If  there 
was  any  expression,  it  was  pathos.     She 


did  not  look  open-eyed  and  stupid,  as  ^ou 
may  perhaps  imagine  the  word  expression- 
less to  mean,  but  utterly  weighed  down, 
listless,  and  without  any  feeling,  or  desire, 
or  restlessness,  or  pain,  or  pleasure,  or  any- 
thing. She  looked  as  if  she  were  ennuyee, 
and  did  not  know  it  even. 

The  next  da^,  unfortunately,  there  was 
what  the  Americans  called  a  "  young  torna- 
do"—  that  is  to  say,  a  little  tempest  — 
which  flooded  the  country  with  its  ram  and 
tore  up  the  trees  with  its  winds,  and  it  was, 
of  course,  impossible  to  think  of  sketching. 
Iwas  very  glad  it  was  not  an  old  tornado, 
if  this  was  a  specimen  of  the  power  of  a 
young  tornado.  Two  days  after  this  the 
ground  was  still  Wet,  but  I  went  off  by  rail 
to  Carrolton,  and,  in  india-rubber  boots, 
waded  to  my  sketching  place.  Before  I 
was  installed  even,  my  pale  young  lady 
came  out  of  her  little  bathing-machine  like 
house,  with  her  negress,  and  walked  up  to 
me  with  her,  "  Good  day,  ma'am."  The 
negress  said,  "  Oh !  I  be  very  glad  you 
come,  for  Miss  Cecilia  sat  all  day  at  the 
window  for  three  days,  looking  for  de  fine 
weather.  I  don't  know  what  she  do  if  you 
don't  come." 

I  was  touched,  and  said, "  Miss  Cecilia 
must  have  yery  little  to  do,  if  she  has  so 
much  time  to  think  about  my  drawing." 

Miss  Cecilia  blushed  a  little,  and  said 
very  low,  "  I  have  nothing  to  do." 

This  was  said  in  perfect  good  faith,  and 
so  quietly,  and  so  much  as  if  it  were  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  that  I  was  quite  sta^ered. 

"  Nothing  to  do  ?  nothing  to  do?"  I  said, 
accented  as  a  question. 

"  Nothing  to  do,"  she  answered  quietly. 

Then  we  sat  down  as  before,  in  silence, 
and  I  gave  her  a  seat  on  my*  mackintosh 
and  two  air  cushions,  and  made  her  very 
comfortable  ;  and  there  we  sat  in  silence. 

The  negress  had  gone  into  the  house  say- 
ing, "  You  will  take  care  of  Miss  Cecilia," 
and  not  waiting  for  my  answer. 

Miss  Cecilia  sat  with  her  hands  (which 
were  enveloped  in  little  white  cotton 
gloves)  folded  over  her  knees,  and  leaned 
forwaro,  watching  me  intensely  —  watching 
the  brush  as  it  went  into  cobalt  and  emer- 
ald, men  and  sepia,  and  pink  madder,  try- 
ing hard  to  get  the  strange  grey  of  the 
shroud-like  moss. 

I  did  not  look  up,  but  I  felt  her  eyes,  and 
gradually  I  lost  my  power  of  concentration 
on  my  work,  and  inwardly  gave  it  up  and 
determined  to  gratify  my  curiosity  about 
my  strange  Cecilia;  but  I  went  on  pre- 
tending to  work  and  not  looking  at  her. 

"  Urn  Cecilia,"  said  I,  "  do  you  paint  ?  • 
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"  No,"  said  she. 

"  Do  you  sing  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  »Ee. 

"  Do  yOu  ride  on  horseback  ?  ** 

"  No,  no,"  said  she. 

"  Do  you  write  many  letters  ?  ** 

"  None,'*  said  she. 

"  Do  you  like  embroidery  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  she. 

"  Do  you  like  crochet  ?  " 

"  I  do  it,  but  I  don't  think  I  like  it." 

Tou  must  not  think  this  was  a  brisk  con- 
versation —  very  far  from  it  —  there  was  a 
long  gap  afler  each  ^*  No ; "  and  it  was  only 
the  last  sentence  which  gave  me  any  hope 
of  a  conversation. 

**  What  do  vou  like  ?  "  said  L 

'^  I  do  not  Know,"  said  she,  very  low  and 
languidly. 

"  But  I  am  sure  you  like  sitting  here  with 
me,  Cecilia,"  said  I,  boldly  calhng  her  by 
her  Christian  name. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  "  wry,  very  much." 

"  Ah,"  rejoined  I,  "  I  am  very  glad  that 
you  like  it  very,  very  much ;  an4iyou  like  it 
very,  very  much,  why  ?  tell  me  ?  " 

''  Oh,  because  it  amuses  me  to  see  you 
take  so  much  trouble  about  what  I  can't 
understand.  There  is  nothing  to  draw. 
Why  don't  you  draw  our  house?  And 
what  did  you  come  here  for  ?  nobody  ever 
came  here  before  like  you." 

I  was  delighted  to  explain  to  her  as  well 
as  I  could  a  traveller's  reasons  for  sketch- 
ing, but  she  evidently  did  not  really  com- 
prehend or  sympathise  with  what  I  said. 

Whilst  I  was  talking,  a  negro  woman 
came  up  to  me  and  said,  **  My  missus  says 
vouVe  to  bring  what  you're  doing  to  her  to 
look  at,  and  you're  to  come  to  the  back 
door." 

I  hardly  understood  this  message,  and 
said  so :  **  I  don't  know  what  your  mistress 
wants,  but  if  it  is  to  look  at  my  drawing 
tell  her  to  come  to  me." 

*'  Oh,  I  dar'n't  say  that ;  you  must  come 
along ;  you're  to  go  in  at  the  back  kitchen 
door." 

Now  I  confess  I  was  a  little  an^y  and 
refused  to  go,  which  was  very  childish,  for 
if  I  had  had  the  sense  to  have  submitted 
quietly  I  should  have  seen  something  of 
another  family  of  slave-owners,  and  pernaps 
have  been  able  to  give  this  great  lady  a  lit- 
tle lesson,  but  I  was  insulted  by  this  contin- 
ual contempt  which  I  found  any  kind  of 
steady  work  was  exposed  to.  Perhaps,  if 
this  had  been  the  first  time  a  fine  lady  bdd 
treated  me  like  a  slave,  because  I  worked 
like  a  slave,  I  should  not  have  been  angry ; 
hut  it  was  the  last  touch  which  quite  over- 


set my  good  humour,  and  I  sluJl  fi>r  met 
regret  it.  Ah,  what  a  pity  I  did  not  go  Id 
that  back  kitchen-door  1  What  I  shmld 
have  seen  and  heard  must  remain  for  ever 
unseen  and  unheard,  because  I  was  pot  out 
of  temper  by  a  very  natural  message  coo- 
sidering  where  I  was  and  who  sent  it.  I 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  lady  lean- 
ing out  of  an  upper  window  of  her  Immmb 
trying  to  see  me,  and  Cecilia  told  me  sht 
was  very  rich  and  had  a  ^at  many  alaves, 
and  was  very  cruel  sometimes  when  she  wm 
ill  and  irritable. 

Cecilia,  after  a  lone  silence,  for  I  was 
cross  and  quiet,  said,  *^  1  want  to  know  bow 
you  dared  to  go  into  the  cypress  wood  ike 
other  day  —  are  you  not  afraid  of  the  ma- 
away  slaves  there  ?  They  say  thej  are 
worse  than  wild  beasts." 

"  Oh  no ;  there  can't  be  any  so  close  la 
the  town.  I  was  not  afiraid ;  I  only  west 
for  a  little  walk.  Don't  you  ever  go  for  a 
walk  ?  " 

"No,  never." 

Thb  reminded  me  of  a  fashionable  yoang 
lady  in  New  Orleans,  who  had  never  sees 
the  country  at  all  round  her  city,  and  whe 
did  not  know  of  what  we  were  speakiiig 
when  we  spoke  of  the  long  grey  moss  one. 
day  at  a  dinner  partj.  I  told  my  compaar 
ion  this,  and  she  said,  "  Oh,  she  had  aeea 
it,  no  doubt,  in  the  shops  ready  for  stnffiM 
mattresses,  and  thought  it  was  horse-hairl 
But  I  am  not  astonished  she  had  not  seen  it 
in  the  country  :  why  should  she  go  to  see  it  ?  " 

I  tried  to  make  her  understand  the  many 
reasons  —  moral,  physical,  and  intellectual 
—  why  we  should  take  walks  in  the  oocui' 
try,  or  rides,  or  drives,  or  all  three ;  but  I 
suppose  my  disquisition  was  very  dull,  for 
she  did  not  seem  to  care  about  it,  and  fel) 
into  her  listless  attitude.  So  after  a  litUa ' 
silence  I  fell  into  the  cross-questioning 
method,  which  was  the  only  possible  eoe 
with  my  strange  companion. 

**  Have  you  always  lived  here  ?  " 

"  No,  we  lived  in  New  Orleans  when  I 
was  little  and  my  parents  were  aliTC^ 
Since  their  death  I  have  always  lived  there 
with  grandmother,"  said  she,  pointing  to  the 
green  and  white  box. 

Then,  in  answer  to  my  questions,  she  UM 
me  she  was  twenty,  and  that  her  father. and 
mother  had  died  of  yellow  fever  when  she  • 
was  five  years  old  and  her  only  brother 
seven ;  that  she  had  doted  on,  and  adored 
her  brother  John ;  that  he  had  been  quite 
difierent  from  her,  very  lively  and  very 
clever ;  and  that  he  could  not  bear  to  lire 
a  quiet  life,  so  he  ran  away  from  home  and 
had  joined  Greaeral  Walker,  who  was 
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great  hero,  iM^d  had  l^n  killed  in  Nicara- 
gua. She  told  me  how  a  letter  came  to  her 
grandmother  and  she  had  to  read  it  as  her 
grandmother  was  too  blind,  and  how,  after 
understanding  the  terrible  news,  she  fell 
down  in  a  faint  and  was  sick  for  weeks  and 
weeks  after.  "Bat,"  said  she  wearily, 
**  that  is  six  years  ago ;  a  very  long  time 
ago."  She  went  on  to  tell  me,  that  her 
grandmother  was  very  old  and  infirm,  and 
now  quite  blind,  that  she  was  rery  kind  and 
▼ery  good,  but  that  she  would  never  Icit  her 
eo  out  anywhere,  because  it  cost  money,  nor 
learn  the  piano,  or  sing,  because  that  cost 
money  too,  and  because  she  could  not  bear 
a  noise  or  bustle  in  the  house :  the  rooms 
being  divided  with  wood  only,  you  could 
hear  every  sound  in  the  house  as  if  it  were 
one  room. 

"  She  is  very  good  to  me,"  said  Cecilia. 
"  She  has  a  little  money ;  and  as  my 
father  died  in  debt,  it  is  very  eood  of  her  to 
keep  me.  She  says  I  and  my  ^brother  have 
cost  her  a  great  deal  of  money." 

"Ifshe  said  that,"  said  I  to  myself,  "I 
do  not  think  she  has  been  very  good  to  you, 
and  it  is  fortuQate  forvou  if  you  think  so." 

"  She  is  a  great  sufierer  now,"  continued 
Cecilia,  "and  Zoe  has  to  sit  by  her  for 
hours,  holding  her  hands  or  combing  her 
hair,  and  sometimes  for  days  she  wiS  not 
see  me.  She  does  not  believe  I  know  how 
to  nurse  or  do  anything.  Zoe  is  a  very 
ffood  creature :  I  should  not  be  here  now, 
but  Zoe  has  the  sense  to  say,  when  grand- 
mother asks  where  I  am,  *  Miss  Cecil  b  close 
by ;  I  can  see  her.' " 

I  sat  silently  wondering  at  this  dull  life, 
and  thinking  of  all  the  avenues  to  activity 
in  any  little  town  in  £n(;land  for  a  young 
lady  Like  Cecilia  —  the  church,  the  chapel, 
the  little  social  societies  for  charity,  all  of 
which  occupy  those  who  are  too  poor  or  too 
jAous  for  |balls,  picnics,  and  country  gaie- 
ties. We  have  in  England  so  many  small 
organizations  that  it  would  be  strange  there 
to  find  a  being  who  did  not  deliberately 
ohoose  it,  leading  so  isolated  a  life  as  my 
poor  Cecflia.  In  England  the  clergyman 
or  the  minister  and  the  doctor  are  the 
steady  friends  of  the  most  solitarv  woman. 

"  l)o  you  not  go  to'church  ?"  1  said. 

"  Sometimes,  but  not  very  often.  Grand- 
mamma will  not  let  me  go  alone ;  and  as  she 
likes  the  minister  to  come  and  read  prayers 
to  her,  I  stay  with  her ;  but  I  like  to  go  to 
church  best,  because  I  like  to  see  the  peo- 
ple." 

**  But  don't  you  see  any  one  —  not  the 
doctor  ?  "  said  I,  determined  to  find  out  if 


this  life  were  really  so  cut  off  from  all  hu  * 
man  fellowship  as  it  seemed. 

"  Oh,  sometimes  we  do  see  the  doctor." 

Cecilia  blushed  deeply  with  some  emotion 
or  other,  as  she  mentioned  the  doctor,  so  I 
asked  her  if  she  liked  her  grandmother^s 
doctor. 

"  Oh  ves,  very  well,"  said  she. 

But  this  did  not  satisfy  me,  and  I  put  in- 
genious questions,  which  it  would  be  very 
tedious  to  relate,  until  I  extracted  the  foi- 
lowing  episode  in  her  life. 

Two  years  ago,  in  the  middle  of  the  sum- 
mer, there  had  been  a  terrible  attack  of 
yellow  fever,  which  had  been  more  than 
usually  fatal ;  t£e  deaths  followed  so  quickly 
—  hundreds  upon  hundreds  —  that  a  deadly 
panic  seized  the  people,  and  in  many  places 
the  doctors  and  nurses  fied.  Hospitals  were 
obliged  to  be  hastily  prepared  where  the 
rich  and  poor  were  taken  alike.  The  doc- 
tor, Cecilia's  friend,  had  under  his  care  a 
hospital  for  children,  which  was  the  school- 
house,  hastily  adapted  to  its  new  purpose. 
The  long  rows  of  desks  and  forms  were 
covered  with  mattresses,  and  children  \n 
every  stage  of  the  disease  were  crowded  to- 
gether :  some  were  nursed  by  relations,  but 
the  greater  part  by  ladies  who  volunteered  * 
to  do  what  few  women  dared  to  do  for  hire. 
This  doctor  had  taken  Cecilia,  in  spite 
of  her  grandmother's  disapprobation,  and 
put  her  into  this  hospital,  where  it  was  evi- 
dent he  had  soon  felt  her  worth,  for  he  had 
made  her,  young  as  she  was,  cl^ief  of  a  wing. 
He  had  praised  her  devotedness,  he  had  de- 
pended upon  her,  he  had  called  her  his 
Siffter  of  Uharity,  and  entrusted  many  dif- 
ficult missions  to  her  care ;  she  had  found 
out  what  liberty  was;  for  she  had  been 
about  alone  on  the  business  of  the  hospital 
and  found  herself  full  of  courage  and  life. 
She  was  intensely  grateful  to  the  man  who 
had  made  her  usefid  and  found  her  good  for 
something,  and  she  had  evidently  regarded 
the  doctor  as  the  good  angel  of  her  life. 
He  had  made  a  mark  in  her  life ;  but  she^ 
alas  I  had  not,  it  seemed,  occupied  his  atten- 
tion after  the  pestilence  had  passed.  He  • 
was,  probably  a  very  busy  man,  and  had  al- 
most forgotten  her ;  he  did  remember  her, 
indeed,  sometimes ;  but  he  was  too  fiill  of 
his  own  family  affairs,  his  patients,  and  his 
negroes,  to  think  much  of  his  devoted  Ce- 
cilia. 


ever 


"  Ah ! "    said  she,  with  the  longest  sigh  I 
er  heard,  "  I  don't  know  how  it  was,  and 


of  course  it  is  very  wicked,  but  I  never  was 
so  happy  in  all  my  life  !  Every  day  I  was 
up  ^t  four  and  never  in  bed  until  twelve, 
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and  tLe  more  I  did  the  stronger  I  was ;  but 
now  I  do  nothing  all  day  I  am  very  weak." 

"  But  don't  you  visit  the  doctor's  wife  ?  " 

"  No ;  his  wife  is  a  fine  lady,  and  I  cannot 
dress  so  well  as  she  does,  so  I  do  not  like  to 
eo;  people  here  think  a  great  deal  about 
dress.  If  you  can't  dress  you  can't  vbit  the 
planters'  families,  and  the  doctor's  family  is 
(][uite  a  fashionable  family.  I  am  too  poor, 
in  reality,  to  go  among  such  people." 

"  Then,  why  did  not  your  grandmother 
give  YOU  a  good  education  so  that  you  might 
give  lessons  and  earn  money,  as'  you  can 
never  be  in  what  you  call  fashionable  so- 
ciety ?  " 

"  Oh,"  said  Cecilia,  "  she  is  too  proud  for 
that ;  and,  besides,  all  the  governesses  and 
teachcra  come  from  the  North,  and  I  never 
could  have  been  so  clever  and  accomplished 
as  they  are." 

Then  she  told  me  about  the  planters  who 
lived  in  the  great  bouses,  and  the  retired 
storekeepers  of  New  Orleans  who  lived  in 
the  little  villas  around  us.  She  said  they 
were  very  jjroud  indeed ;  that  they  did  just 
bow  to  her  in  passing,  that  was  all,  though 
many  of  them  nad  known  her  and  her  grand- 
mother for  fifleen  years.  She  said  her 
grandmother  had  been  quite  well  known, 
and  had  had  eight  hundred  slaves. 

"  You  have  only  Zoe  now  ?  **  I  said. 

"  Onlv  Zoe,"  said  she ;  "  but  Zoe  is  mar- 
ried and  has  had  four  children." 

"  And  where  are  they  ?  "  asked  I,  with  a 
certain  shuddering  curiosity. 

"  They  are  all  gone  away." 

**  Sold*  ?  "  said  1,  with  my  heart  aching 
within  me. 

*'  Yes,"  said  Cecilia,  quite  quietly,  with 
no  emotion. 

**  But  don't  you  think  it  wrong  of  your 
grandmother  to  sell  another  woman's  chil- 
dren?" said  I,  hotly  and  boldly — too 
boldly  considering  I  was  in  Louisiana,  where 
a  less  bold  speech  has  been  punished  with 
tar  and  feathers. 

"  Zoe's  children  ?  "  said  she,  not  under- 
standing my  implication  at  all. 

"  Yes,"  said  I ;  "  Zoe  is  a  woman  1  Zoe's 
children  I " 

Cecilia  looked  at  me  with  eyes  wide  open, 
quite  astonished,  and  said,  <^  But,  you  see, 
grandmamma  could  not  afford  to  keep  five 
people,  and  she  wanted  money;  so,  of 
course,  she  sold  them.  What  should  you 
have  done  with  them  ?  " 

Here  was  a  puzzling  question  !  Cecilia 
looked  at  me  as  if  she  could  not  guess  in  the 
least  my  thought  I  think  she  rather  im- 
agined I  was  proposing  they  should  be 
drowned  as  kittens  —  these  unhappy  black 


babies ;  she  had  no  idea,  certainly,  that  any 
one  could  think  there  was  a  responsilnlity 
somewhere  to  bring  them  up  as  Christian 
children.    I  did  not  attempt  to  answer  her 

?uestion,  for  I  am  sure  I  did  not  know  what 
should  have  done  with  them ;  bat  I  asked 
her  another,  **  Do  you  not  think  it  wrong  to 
have  slaves  ?  " 

*'  I  never  thoueht  about  it ;  does  any  one 
think  it  wrong  ? 

Here  was  an  opportunity  for  argument, 
and  I  hardly  knew  how  to  begin,  so  I  haz^ 
arded»  ^*  Have  you  read  *  Uncle  Tom't 
Cabin ' "  ? 

**  No,  never,"  said  she.  '*  I  liare  not 
read  many  books,  for,  as  grandmother  is 
blind,  she  won't  buy  any  books.  I  have 
read  the  Bible  all  through,  but  I  do  not  re- 
member anything  about  slavery  being  wrong 
in  it." 

I  entered  into  the  subject  heart  and  soul, 
and  told  her  there  were  nullions  of  people 
who  thought  slavery  wrong ;  and  I  told  her 
how  £ngland  had  freed  her  slaves,  and  how 
work  was  done  better  for  fair  pay  than  fear ; 
and  how  the  labourer,  who  was  free,  was 
respected,  and  the  effect  of  £his  respect  for 
work  on  all  people  — ladies  and  ^ntlemen 
and  all.  She  became  so  intensely  interested 
in  this  new  idea  that  I  was  afiraid  she  mu^ht 
speak  out  imprudently,  so  I  cautioned  her 
and  told  her  of  the  experience  of  some  of 
my  abolitionist  friends.  Her  face  lighted 
up,  and  her  beautiful  eyes  kindled  as  I  told 
her  how  many  women  had  suffered  for  say- 
ing that  they  thought  slavery  wrong.  I 
went  on  to  tell  her  of  Miss  M.  G.  and  others 
who  had  been  bom  slave-owners  and  rich, 
and  who  had  freed  all  their  slaves  and  lived 
a  life  of  hard  work  and  poverty  rather  than 
haN  e  any  share  in  what  tney  conceived  to  be 
a  great  miquity. 

^*  Supposing  you  are  right  that  slavery  is 
wrong,  what  will  happen  to  us  all  here  ? 
Shall  we  be  treated  like  Sodom  and  Gomor^ 
rah?" 

I  told  her  I  thought  that  by  God's  lawt, 
as  we  knew  them,  society  could  not  be 
peaceful,  constituted  as  this  was  in  opposi- 
tion to  His  evident  intentions ;  that  I  did 
not  think  she  need  fear  fire  or  brimstone,  hut 
that  she  must  look  for  some  change ;  what 
it  would  be  I  could  not  telL  It  was  getting 
late,  and  the  damp  mist  was  risinjr,  sol 
was  obliged  to  ^o.  I  walked  with  Cecilia  to 
her  door,  kissed  her,  and  promised  to  come 
the  next  day.  Alas  !  the  next  day  we  re- 
ceived sad  news  from  England,  and  we 
were  obliged  to  start  imm^ately  for  Mo- 
bile on  our  way  home. 

I  had  no  regrets  in  leaving  New  Orleans 
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except  in  causing  some  sorrow  to  some  poor 
negro  friends  of  ours,  and  the  one  deep  re- 
gret of  being  unable  to  fulfil  my  engage- 
ment with  poor  Cecilia  —  poor,  poor  Cecil- 
ia !  It  was  sad  for  her  to  lose,  her  new 
friend,  and  it  seemed  as  if  her  life  was 
doomed  to  sadness  and  disappointment.  I 
tormented  myself  with  the  imagination  of 
this  lonely  ^uro  standing  waiting  in  the 
marsh,  and  longing  for  the  strange  visitor  to 
come  and  contmue  the  conversation  which 
had  Just  begun  to  be  so  intimate,  affectionate, 
and  interesting.  I  thought  of  her  going  home 
to  the  dull  house  and  the  dull  inmates.  I  was 
grieved  to  the  heart  to  think  of  her  daily 
bitter  disappointments,  and  I  was  then  pro- 
voked and  sorry  I  had  not  given  her 
my  name  and  address,  for  she  really  did  not 
know  my  name ;  it  was  a  tormenting  pain 
to  me  the  whole  of  my  journey ;  and  though 
I  had  written  to  her  before  leaving,  and  sent 
her  a  parcel  of  books,  I  had  not  faith  enough 
in  the  post  of  Louisiana  to  believe  she  would 
ever  receive  the  letter  or  the  packet.  In 
my  letter  I  begged  of  her  to  write  to  me  at 
New  York  and  also  to  London.  Alas! 
there  was  no  letter  at  New  York.  I  wrote 
again  to  her  with  no  result  Weeks  passed, 
we  arrived  in  £nzland,  but  never  a  lAter 
has  come  to  me  from  Cecilia.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  I  wrote  to  her  again, 
but  I  have  never  received  any  answer. 
Great  changes  have  taken  place  in  New 
Orleans  since  I  was  there,  and  I  have  this 
satisfaction  in  thinking  of  Cecilia,  that 
whatever  change  has  taken  place  in  her 
fate,  must  be  for  the  better.  She  is  dead, 
perhaps ;  she  has  fallen  in  with  some  Fed- 
eral officer  who  may  love  her ;  or  she  is 
affain  a  hospital  nurse.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  she  is  happier  now  than  when  she  sat 
beside  me  that  first  day  I  met  her ;  proba- 
bly, the  ideas  I  gave  her  were  thought  over 
and  over  in  her  mind,  and  she  was  prepared 
for  what  has  happened  and  ready  for  the 
time  of  change. 

The  life  of  this  poor  vounff  lady  in  Loui- 
siana was  the  dullest  life  I  ever  knew  — 
dull,  because  her  domestic  life  happened  to 
be  sad,  lonely  ;  dull,  because  she  was  poor  ; 
dull,  because  she  was  in  a  slave  State ; 
dull,  because  the  country  was  dull  and 
dreary  ;  dull,  because  she  was  a  young  lady 
with  nothing  to  do  and  very  little  education. 
Happily,  such  a  dull  life  is  not  possible  in 
many  countries,  and  was  rare  no  doubt  in 
the  country  where  I  came  across  it 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Times :  — 

Sir,  —  By  a  letter  received  yesterday 
from  Dr.  Kirk,  dated  "Zanzibar,  February  8 
(eleven  days  later  than  the  previous  dates), 
I  learn  that  a  despatch  reached  His  High- 
ness the  Sultan  on  the  previous  day  from 
the  governor  of  Quiloa,  containing  a  most 
important  statement  with  regard  to  Dr.  Liv- 
ingstone. The  despatch  stated  that  traders 
had  arrived  at  that  port  rQai'oa)  from  the 
far  interior,  beyond  Lake  Nyassa,  and  that 
at  the  end  of  November  fast  (t.  e.,  two 
months  afler  the  time  of  the  reported  catas- 
trophe), when  they  were  at  Madi:sura  (with- 
in ten  miles  of  the  supposed  place  of  the 
massacre),  nothing  was  known  of  any  mis- 
hap having  befallen  Livingstone.  They 
said,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  traveller  had 
continued  onward  towards  the  Avisa  or 
Babisa  country,  after  having  met  with  a 
hospitable  reception  on  the  western  shore  of 
the  north  end  of  Lake  Nyassa.  Dr.  Kirk 
adds,  however,  that  as  Maksura  is  short  of 
the  place  of  attack  described  by  the  Johan- 
na men,  he  almost  fears  to  communicate 
this  intelli^nce,  lest  it  should  bnoy  up 
hopes  which  may  too  soon  be  broken. 

At  the  same  time,  as  I  have  all  along 
questioned  the  veracity  of  these  cowardly 
runaways,  the  Johanna  men,  founding  my 
distrust  on  the  testimony  of  those  who  know 
them  well,  this  latest  information  from  very 
near  the  scene  of  the  reported  disaster 
gives  me  further  grounds  for  the  hope  that 
the  great  traveller  may  still  be  alive,  a  hope 
which  I  expressed  when  this  painful  subject 
was  fii-st  brought  before  the  public. 

At  all  events,  it  is  now  more  than  ever 
obvious  that  the  course  which  it  suggested, 
and  which  is  sanctioned  by  the  council  of 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society  —  namely, 
to  have  an  expedition  sent  out  to  clear  up 
the  mystery  —  is  the  proj)er  one  to  pursue. 
It  is  proposed  to  intrust  the  command  of 
the  search  party,  with  the  permission  of  the 
board  of  admiralty,  to  Mr.  £.  D.  Young, 
who  managed  the  rioneer  steam  vessel,  on 
the  Zambesi  for  two  years,  under  Living- 
stone, and  who  has  now  a  post  on  board  her 
Majesty's  yacht  Victoria  and  Albert.  Pro- 
vided with  an  iron  boat,  to  be  sent  out  with 
him,  it  is  hoped  that  her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment will  instruct  the  naval  anthonties  at 
the  Cape  to  forward  Mr.  Young  and  his 
companions  to  the  Zambesi.  Once  arrived 
there,  the  leader  is  so  well  known  to  the 
natives  that,  after  selecting  a  negro  crew, 
his  boat  will  be  carried  in  pieces,  past  the 
cataracts   of   the    Shird,   and   afterwards 


which  the  disuter  is  Mid  to  have  occarred. 
If  the  Mkd  ttoTj  be  trae,  and  DTinsstoDe 
hu  real!;  been  killed,  the  news  will  doubt- 
lera  bare  spread  along  the  ahorei  of  the 
lake,  or  great  lino  of  traffic  of  the  country. 
Agaio,  nil  ieatnimeiita,  notti-booki,  guna, 
&c,  —  the  relics  of  hia  ezpcUition  —  will 
bave  found  their  way  as  articles  of  barter 
among  the  natives.  lo  the  abaeace  of  such 
w'gQS,  and  in  the  event  of  the  exploring 
party  findins  DO  prool^  whatever  of  hia 
dealh,  why,  then  I  shall  firmly  believe  that 
the  man  who  was  appointed  her  Majesty's 
consul  to  all  the  cbicfs  in  the  interior  of 
South  Africa  is  still  carryini;  out  his  great 

In  I'oncluaion,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  any 
that  this  search  after  Livingatone  would 
meet  wilJi  the  hearty  approval  of  the  coun- 
Iry.  It  can  bo  earned  out  at  small  coet  and 
BCCompliBhed  within  a  few  months,  thus 
clearing  away  the  painfnl  guspenie  which 
hangs  over  the  &te  of  the  illuatrioos  travel- 
leri  and  surely  the  civilized  world  will  ex- 
pect that  ench  a  tribute  of  respect,  at  least, 
shall  be  paid  to  so  renowned  and  disinter- 
ested an  cxplorer- 

I  remain  your  obedient  servant. 
Roderick  I.  Hurchisok. 

IS  Belgrave  square,  April  28. 

F.  S.  In  proof  of  the  intense  interest 
which  is  taken  in  the  dcairo  to  ascertain  the 
fate  of  my  valued  friend,  I  may  slate  that  1 
have  received  more  than  twenty  applica- 
tions from  competent  men  to  aerve  as  volun- 
teers in  the  "  Livingstone  Search  Expedi- 


Poil'iiT.  — Poetry,  as  wc  believe,  praserves 
and  purificn  lancaace,  cultivates  good  t*ste, 
helps  inemory,  fltia  the  mind  with  nir  images 
and  high,  unselHuh  thoujfbcs;  woadroaily  m- 
creanea  our  perception  and  enjoyment  of  natu- 
ral beauty,  relieves  the  pain  of  our  luuai  lack 
or  poverty  of  expresBion,  shaping  and  brinpng 
within  cumpnsa  mnllirariaus  thoiit;htH  and  feet- 
inga,  otherwise  incxprFsaible.  But  the  boon  of 
boons.  Including  all  the  real,  is  (he  general  ea- 
la-gcmnit,  clevaiion,  emanripation  of  the'aoal. 
Poetry  anivenaliics.  In  ita  lant  result  it  la 
never  deaportdent,  hnt  inspired  with  the  loftiest 
joj  and  coura^.  It  lAegini  in  the  glad  sense 
uf  universal  beamy,  and  when  it  batowa  die 
aame  glad  sense  upon  its  hearers,  its  rtsolt  is 

Gomfilisbed.  Here  and  there  you  Bnd  a  short 
■'—-',  axpreiaiDg  a    ' '"* 


I  I  mood,  bat  the  beat  poetry  ia  ita  total  afieet  St 
<  I  cheetfai  and  eneounising.  Even  when  it  Inaa 
of  sorrow,  of  pain,  of  deadi,  [I  it  ■ympathatk. 
but  not  despondent  and  gloomj.  ^e  verr 
producdon  of  ths  exceptioDal  sad  poen  nMB- 
cates  a  degree  of  victoiT  over  IhasaihieM.  Ha 
"  Iliad,"  treating  mncn  of  irar,  woandi,  nd 
violent  death,  ia  animated  and  Miliilanlid|> 
thronghoat;  of  DanCe'a  gnat  poem,  the  flrB 
part  ia  most  read,  for  ita  fierce  pictoreaqneoa* 
and  dreadful  fiscination,  but  the  aeoond  ia  aa 
ascending  symphony  of  hope  and  fkitbi  and  (ha 
third  part  a  hymn  of  heavenl*  raptore.  Chaa- 
—  "-■- — ^f  ai  •'- ^  -'- 


ShaVespeaie'a    book  a 


and   bold   ndve 

mnltiEsrlonB  world  of  movement  a 
nothing  did  Goethe  so  mnch  aUtor,  in  Ufa  and 
in  lileratnni.  as  despondency,  diacaangamem. 
The  poet,  when  be  ia  most  himaelf,  riaes  n>  a 
high  and  screna  view.  He  will  not  exhibit 
grief,  misery,  horror,  in  isolated  sharpnaaa,  and 
for  the  mere  aenaational  effect]  tbeie  innat  lose' 
their  harah  and  painful  prominence,  and  &II 
into  place  in  a  large  and  noble  circle  of  ideas.' 
The  merely  painful  alwaya  marks  aa  tndnte 
the  work  in  which  icisfonnd.  Didactic  POMI]' 
and  dociiinnl  poetry  are  alM  inftrior,  so  nr  al 
they  are  narrowed  not  merely  by  hnmaD  but  W 
particnlnr  limitations,  tencerned  too  maM 
witl>  certain  people,  opiniona,  i  in  iiMialaima. 
n-ith  the  temporary  and  accidental.  In  tha 
pure  mountain  air  which  blows  over  the  realca. 
-  —  joelrv  no  n 
r  if  it  ri 

IpaM'sansl-, r -j, -r- 

dogmatism,  lie  below  with  fog  upon  tl 

lands.    Yet  the  poet  escapes  not  the 

of  his  time ;  usnalty  it  affects  him  far  tM' 
mnch.  He  ia  apt  to  fall  into  sudden  timidly 
in  the  midat  of  iiia  boldest  onterprlaes.  apt  W- 
yicld  to  the  preianro  of  the  hour.  Also  hia. 
delicate  senses  persuade  him  to  laxniy  and 
stotb.  Ills  experience  of  tlie  stupidity  and  iba 
pel flahneai  which  have  poasesalon  of  so  man* 
hnmnn  beings  goada  him  sometimea  into  ona 
or  another  form  of  cyoidsm.    He  may  aonM- 

'  times  write  below  hia  own  dignity  and  that  of' 
Ilia  art.  Bat,  remember,  if  be  putt  any**!!' 
(here  is  not  meant  by  evil  what  this  person  nr 
that  person  may  object  to,  put  coDtradklion  of 
his  own  bettor  self,  treason  to  bnmaaily)  —if. 
he  pats  any  wickedneas  into  Ids  poetry,  it  ia  w', 
much  the  less  poetry.  So  far,  it  sufiera  loM ' 
of  value  and  of  rank.  The  external  facta,  too. 
and  Incidents  connected  with  composition  aad ' 
publication  are  often  ngly,  nnuseoos,  and  warp- 
ing. The  ideal,  the  typical  poet,  has  all  hot 
snperhDman  power  of  vision  asd  of  apeeiA. 
But  lu  the  actual,  every  poet  is  very  limited 
and  imperfect.  Even  the  great  poets  ara 
faulty,  full  of  faults  and  ahort-comioga.  Gacb, . 
limited  already  in  his  genins,  is  also  limited 
from  without,  and  dooi  not  do  even  aa  well  as 
he  might.  On  every  aide  a  dnll  nnil  numHa 
world  of  penooa  and  dream' 
upon  his  work.  —  Fnuer'M  /' 


SILENCH    OV    GBN.    CHANOARNIBR    BROKEN.  607^ 

6KKERALCHAi7<}ARifisBlia8Jn8tl)roken  put  on  foot  an  army  equal  in  point  of  num- 

his  long  silence  on  political  affairs,  dating  bers  to  the  largest  that  could  by  possibility 

from  his  arrest  at  the  dme  of  the  coup  be  brought  against  her ;  and  such  an  at- 

(Tc'iat,  and  has  written  an  essay  in  the  last  tempt  would  even  be  more  ruinous  and 

number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mandes  on  absurd  with  us.  —  London  Review,  20  ApriL 
the  reorganization  of  the  army.    His  judg- 
ment  is  not  favourable  to  the  Gh)vemment  . 

scheme ;  at  the  same  thne,  be  disclaims  any 
intention  of  systematic  opposition,  and  ad- 
mits that  after  the  battle  of  Sadowa  there       AntiphonalChawtino.— -The  Rev.  George 

was  a  pretext  for  making  some  kind  of  al-  Vcnablcs,  Vicar  of  Friezlund,  writing  to  the 

teration.     That  battle,  hy  the  way,  he  de-  Churchman  on  this  subject,  says :  —  "  As  much 

scribes,  with  the  characteristic  jealousv  of  f  "ention  is  now  given  to  Church  congrega- 

Frenchmen  at  the  miUtary  sncceiesofolher  ^^^l  ''Th"^*^tj'hT^°^'  ^"j'V^  ^,^.™^°' 

.._  ..  -.,       "^    ^    X  j«      X       •  tion  a  mctnoa  which  I  once  introduced  into  a 

nations,  as  -  one  of  the  greatest  disasters  in  church  for  pn>moting  ^ood  antipS  Sauting 

the  history  of  France."     The  General  does  ^  might  b4  introdu?e5  in  sin/ng  hymns  also 

not  care   much   about  nfled  cannon   and  if  desirable.    The  plan  is  simply  that  of  divid- 

modem  arms  of  precision ;  he  denies  that  ing  the  congregation,  as  nearly  as  practicable 

the  Prussian  needle-gun  was  the  main  cause  into  two  equal  portions,  one-half  chanting  the 

of  the  Prussian  success  last  summer ;  yet  he  first  verse,  the  other  half  the  second  verse,  and 

grants  that  France   must   not  be   behind  ^^  throughout.     The  effect  is  excellent.    A 

other  nations  in  these  matters,  and  that,  if  "»<^®  ^P*"^  ®^  singing  seems  to  be  engendered 

soldiers  even  fancy  that  they  are  worse  ^l  *^'  ^  *  ^.^  improper  feeling  of  emulation 

armedthan  their  opponents,  they  are  pretty  ^J^^J^^^^^  fl^Hf  0^?=; 

«ire  to  follow  their  leaders  with  distrust.  i„  ,hcir  endeavour  to  'sing  unto  the  Lord^and 

He^  has  no  faith  in  the  Prussian  landwehr  to  make  a  jo^-ful  noise  to  the  rock  of  our  salva- 

system,  and  asserts  that  the  Prussian  army,  tion.'    The  idea  was  original  on  my  part  when 

in  the  campaign  with  Austria,  being  com-  I  began  it,  but  most  of  your  readers  will  know 

posed  to  a  great  extent  of  raw  troops  sud-  that  it  is  the  ancient  method  of  chanting.    My 

denly  taken   from   sedentary   occupations,  conviction  is  that  this  arrangement  docs  much 

could  not  have  supported  the  fatigue  of  a  ^o  promote  that  thorough  and  hearty  congrega- 

long  war,  and  that,  even   as  it  was,  they  tional  singing  and  chanting  which  all  our  offices 

filled  the  hospitals  with  sick,  and  studded  recognise,  and  which  we  ought  to  cnconrtigi6." 

the  roads  with  loiterers.    With  reference  to       ,, .  „„^^„  „ t>  mi.  .... 

^e  French  army,  Chan^nier  is  in  favour  J^tV^ZsZ.l^:;!:^  oi;^^^^^ 

of  a  comnaratively  smiJi,  but   thorou^ly  i^^^^,  ^nd  America  in  bamboos  fo?  the  JanT- 

disciplined,  force   of  professional  soldiers,  facture  of  paper  is  new  to  that  part  of  the  world 

and  IS  strongly  opposed  to  the  formation  of  but  the  Chinese  have  long  applied  the  bamboo 

a  large  reserve  of  imperfectly  drilled  ama-  to  the  same  purpose.       The  article  is  only 

teurs.     One  of  ^he   most  important  prin-  second  in  im])ortance,  says  the  Morning  Star, 

ciples  he  lays  down,  however,  is  that,  after  to  ^a  as  exports  from  Foo  chow.    The  young 


very  gj.at  in  favour  of  the  lai^er  E:^o^aT\^t:;;;::^^;^'{Z;  c^i^ 

force.      But  when    you    come   to    60,000  on  upon  a  smaller  scale  with  Ningno,  Shanirhai 

against  100,000,  the  chances  change  consid-  and  Woochang.    Our  paper-makers  are  always' 

erably,  and  the  higher  the  numbers  go,  the  grumbling  about  the  supply  of  rags why 

lees  important  it  is  that  an  army  should  be  don't  they  try  bamboo  ? 
equally  matched.     The  larger  an  army,  the 

more  difficult  it  is  to  handle,  and  there  is  a       Tbb  Rev.  Francis  Trench  communicates  to 

point,  soon  reached,  at  which  it  cannot  be  Notes  and  Queries  an  anecdote  of  David  Hume, 

handled  to  any  good  purpose  at  all."    It  which  ho  says  he  found  in  the  "  Memoirs  of 

cannot  be  doubted  that  such  it  the  case;  James,  Kari  of  Claremont  "  (edition  1810)  :  — 

and  the  gallant  General's  words  should  be  "  ««  once  Vr^esmsd  hinself  the  admirer  of  a 

borne  in  mind   bv  those  alarmists  in   this  ^^"5.*^' JL*""  wi^«i  ^"'i  "^t^^n'Pli^hed  Udy 

country  who  would  have  us  maintain  an  'oUXVSSd^'^^t  r^-tm: 

enormous  standmg  army  because  the  Coo-  „onpl«se  straiii,  thu  he  was  abhi^am^ 

tinental  Powers  think  fit  to  do  the  same.  .  oh  I  pour  an^mti,'  replied  the  lady/'ce  n'est' 

Changarnier  denounces  as  ruinous  and  ab-  en  effet  ou'une  operation  tr^-naturelie  de  votiv 

surd  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  France  to  lyst^me.^ " 
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From  the  Quarterly  Beview. 

1.  The  Nightingale  in  the  East,  1854. 

2.  John  BuU  and  the  Taxes,  1865. 

3.  The  Reform  Battle  in  Hyde  Park,  1866. 

4.  Stop  the  Beer  on  Sunday,  1860. 

5.  Be  Merry  on  Christmas  Day,  1866. 

6.  Grand  Conversation  on  Napoleon,  1830. 

7.  The  Lakes  o/KiUamey,  1840. 

8.  Spencer  the  Rover,  1827. 

9.  Work,  Boys,  Work,  1861. 

10.  The  Oakham  Poachers,  1819. 

11.  MiUIer^s  Lament,  1860. 

1 2.  What  do  you  think  of  Billy  Roupell,  1861. 

13.  The  Road  Hill  Murder,  1861. 

14.  Wonderful  Mr.  Spurgeon,  1860. 

15.  Shakspeare's  House,  1858. 

16.  Death  of  Lord  Palmerston,  1865. 

17.  Church  and  Chapel,  1859. 

18.  Answer  to  the  Protestant  Drum,  1852. 

19.  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Prince  Albert, 

1860. 

20.  The  Prince  of  Wales'  Baby,  1861. 
21.-4  Night  in  a  London  Workhouse,  1866. 

22.  A  Catalogue  ofHalfpenny  Ballads  (500), 

1866. 

23.  Dreadful  Accident  on  the  Ice  in  Regents 

Park,  1867, 

24.  The  Lions  in  Trafalgar  Square.  1867. 
Price,  One  Halfpenny  each. 

Andrew  Fletcher  of  Saltonn  once 
said  ^  he  knew  a  wise  friend  who  believed 
that  if  a  man  were  permitted  to  make  all  the 
ballads  of  a  nation,  he  need  not  care  who 
should  make  the  laws.'*  Ingenious  M. 
Meusnier  de  Querlon,  too,  once  seriously 
projected  the  writing  of  the  history  of  his 
country  by  a  chronological  series  of  Songs 
and  Ballads ;  and,  beyond  a  doubt,  honest 
Andrew's  words  contain  a  considerable 
amount  of  truth,  however  difficult  his  more 
airy  Gallic  neighbour  might  have  found  it  to 
make  his  history  a  complete  one.  We  can 
well  imac^ne  the  effect  of  such  glowing  im- 
passioned words  as 

'  Scotii  wha  ha'  wi'  Wallace  bled  ' 

on  the  hearts  of  a  band  of  Scotch  patriots ; 
or  of  the  *  Marseillaise  ' 

*  Aux  amies,  citoycns,  forme/,  vos  hataillonf:, 
Marchoiis,    nirtrchoiis,     qu'uu    sang    impar 
abrcuvc  nos  sillun ' 


•  The^e  well-known  words  Imve  b<*«»n  vaHoimly 
attributed  to  m^n  nn  dlff»'r<M»t  and  n*  wtdo  npnrf  in 
every  respect  an  Kobert  liuriii*  nnd  William  (\ilibett. 
But  there  It  no  doubt  that  thev  belon:;to  honeot 
Andrew.  Vide  *  Political  Worli8/2<tA:and  Wbately'i 
*  fiaooo,'  p.  175.    Kletcbcr  died  In  1716. 


on  the  crowd  of  hunjpry  sayages  who  hasten- 
ed to  *  The  Feast  of  Pikes ;  *  with  what  lusty 
^hroats,  when  King  Henry  came  back  from 
Agincourt,  the  men  of  London  city  shouted 

*  Owre  kynge  went  forth  to  Normandy 
With  grace  and  nAygt  of  chivalry, 
The  God  for  him  wrougjit  marveloasly. 
Wherefore  Englonde  may  call  and  cry 

Deo  gratias : '  ♦ 

or,  how,  one  and  all,  throughout  Cornish 
land,  the  brave  hearts  and  sturdy  lips  of  the 
people,  when  their  favourite  Kmght  was  in 
durance  vile,  made  the  country-side  ring 
with 

*  And  shall  they  scorn  Tre,  Pol,  and  Pen, 
And  shall  Trclawney  die  ? 
Here's  twenty  thousand  Cornish  men 
Will  know  the  reason  why.' 

There  have  been  Ballads  and  Songs  in 
every  age  of  every  civilised  country,  which 
gave  utterance,  not  simply  to  the  noble 
thoughts  of  some  rapt  minstrel  or  inspired 
bard,  but  to  the  deep  and  passionate  long- 
ings, the  undying  patriotism,  the  heroic 
patience,  the  invincible  courage,  the  sub- 
lime self-sacrifice,  the  rapture  or  the  agony 
of  a  whole  people ;  and  it  was  this  that 
lent  immortal  nre  and  music  to  the  lips 
of  the  singer ;  though  his  verse  may  have 
lacked  the  martial  splendour  of  Macaulay, 
or  the  smooth  and  subtle  strength  of  Aytoun. 
So  far,  therefore,  we  may  well  endorse  the 
dictum  of  worthy  Mr.  Fletcher ;  and  still 
be  a  long  way  from  making  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment out  of  Ballads.  But  there  comes  a  time 
in  the  history  of  every  highly-civilised  peo- 
ple, amid  all  the  golden  iruits  of  Religion, 
Philosophy,  Art,  Poetry,  Science,  Discovery 
and  Wealth,  with  the  baser  r(*sults  of  Luxury 
and  Refinement,  when  the  Nation  no  longer 
speaks  as  a  whole.  The  classes  that  in  a 
simpler  ajie  were  more  or  less  one,  or  bound 
together  by  the  tie  of  common  duties,  needs, 
and  pleasures,  become  selfish  and  distinct. 
Each  begins  to  have  its  own  heroes,  poets, 
teachers,  maxims  and  favourite  rules ;  and 
then,  amid  the  clash  of  conflicting  creeds, 
the  jargon  of  schools,  the  cries  of  hungry 
ambition,  the  loOty  reasonings  of  the  philos- 
opher, the  proud  flights  of  science  and  of 
song,  the  insatiable  cravinn^s  of  increasing 
wealth,  and  the  dreams  of  self-indulgence, — 
among  the  great,  the  mighty,  the  rich,  and 
the  prosperous,  —  the  words  of  the  lower  and 
poorer  classes  pass  unheeded  and  almost  un- 
known beyond  their  own  immediate  circle. 

•  *  Percy'f  Reliques,'  11.,  22. 
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And  yet  this  reiy  circlef  narrow  as  it  com-  been  selected,  of  which  two  dozen  are  named 

paratively  is,  in  the  midst  of  a  ^reat  coun-  at  the  head  of  this  Article.    No  mere  selec- 

try  like  England,  and  in  the   heart  of  thei  tion,  indeed,  can  give  a  tnie  idea  of  all  their 

mightiest  city  in  the  world,  has  its  own  pet  varied  beauties,  or  CTcn  of  the  innumerable 

heroes,  poets,  and  teachers,  its  own  favour-  topics  on  which  they  touch ;  so  lofty  is  the 

ite  maxims,  sayings,  and  rules ;  and,  above  flight  of  genius,  so   various  are  the  themes 

all,  its  own  Literature ;  with  which  few  but  the  which  poesy  seizes  on,  ennobles,  and  makes 

multitude  of  ardent  disciples  have  any  real  her  own  for  ever ;  but  we  hare  done  what 

acquaintance.    Of  that  Literature  Mr.  Cat-  we  could  in  the  difficult  task,  and  those  ar- 

nach  *  and  his  succes:jors,  Dislcy  and  Fortey,  dent  readers  whose  thirst  shall  be  still  un- 

are  the  High  priests;  Seven  Dial^   is  the  quenched  must  go  themselTcs  to  the  fountain 

shrine ;  while  the  question  of  authorship  in  head. 

the  majority  of  cases  is  as  great  a  mystery  The  Ballads  may  he  roughly  divided  into 
as  that  of  the  Homeric  poems  themselves,  about  ei^ht  classes, '  Famous  Men  and  Wo* 
As  to  the  shrine,  it  was  known  and  famous  men,*  *  Historical,'  *  Modern  Events,'  '  Re* 
as  long  ago  as  the  days  of  *  deliglitful  old  ligious.*  *  Miscellaneous,'  *  Murder,'  '  Pi^ti- 
Vinny  Bourne'  —  as  Cowper  atFectionately  cal,'  *  The  Royal  Family.*  The  modes  of 
calls  him  —  and  even  then  as  the  seat  of  treatment  are  so  curious,  the  metres  em- 
Song —  ployed  ^o  lawless,  the  beauties  and  the  blots 

8 )  many  and  so  unexpected,  that  the  diffi- 

*  Qua  Septem  vices  contcrminat  una  Columna,  o«ilty  is  where  to  begin  and  what  to  select. 

Consistunt^  Nymphaj    Sirenuin    ex    agminc  The  critic  is  fairly  distracted  by  the  infinite 

^^^**  ^  variety  that  besets  and  ^captivates    him. 

__        _,  ,        , ,      ,  The  only  way,  therefore,  in  such  a  garden 

The  •  Column   has  long  ago  given  way  to  of  roses,  is  to  begin  boldly,  pluck  the  fiist 

a  far  more  sightly  and  useful  building,  and  fl^^er  that  comes  to  hand,  and  arrange  the 

the  ragged  sirens  with  their  cracked  voices  bouquet  as  we  best  mav.     We  turn,  tbeie- 

and  wearisome  importunities  must  be  now  f^p^,^  ^  *  Famous  Men*  and  Women,'  and 

looked  for  in  the  crowded  recesses  of  the  ij^^t  ^t  once  on  the  fair  name  of  Florence 

New  Cut.    But  the  ground  is  still  sacrec ,  Nightingale,  as  '  The  Nightinjrale  in  the 

Catnach  is  still  the  presiding  genius  of  all  East'    It's  a  far  stretch  from  *  Seven  Dials ' 

the  neighbouring  grimy  streets  and  the  L.t-  to  the  Crimea,  but  the  poet,  nothing  dannt- 

erature,    though  somewhat  fallen  from  its  ed   by   the   greatness  of  his  subject,  thus 

ancient  glory  includ^  that  wonderful  do-  plunges  boldly  in  rnedias  re»,— 
main  of '  Halfpenny  Billads     to   which  we 

are   now   about   to   introduL-e  our  readers ;  <  On  a  dark  lonely  night  on  the  Crimea's 

forming,  more  or  less,  a    separate  cla.'S  by  drcsid  shore 

themselves  ;  distinct,  as  will  be  seen,  in  sub-  There  had  been  bloodshed  and  strife  on  the 

ject,  style,  and  beauty.     We  have  now  bo-  moriiin;?  Ixr-forc, 

fore  us  a   catalogue   containing   five  or  six  The  dead  and  the  dying  lay  bleeding  around, 

hundred  of  these  Ballads,  and  out  of  them.  Some  crying  for  help  — there's  none  to  be 

with  considerable  care— as  choice  flowers  out  ^,     ^??"?.'   ,,              ,       .      ^    •   .       • 

of  a  dwnty  garden  -  about  a  hundred  have  ?^T  ^'^  't^^^  "'''TilFi*'^*^^^*'"*  '^'^' 

^  ^  And  the  soldier  so  cheerral  in  the  morning 

♦  The     most  elaborato  production    of  '  Jemmv  o    /•           j      '      i  j                           u       . 

Catnach:  tut  he  was   popularly  called   was,  '  An  ^o  forward,  my  bids,  may  yoor  hearts  never 

Attempt  to  Exhibit  the  lA>nding    Kventx   in    the  fail. 

Queen'rtLife,  in  Cuts  and  Verse,' price  LVi.;  printed  You're  cheered   hv  the    presence    of  a  sweet 

on  a  folio  sheet  adorned  with  12  cuts,  Interspersed  Niirhtimmlfl  '  « 

with  verses  of  descriptive  poetry,  and  bearing  date  x^nbuwu^uio. 
Dec.  10, 1821.   CHtuach  was  then  at  the  height  of  his 

fame  as  a  printer  of  ballads  in  Monmouth-Court,  There  is  a  fine  abruptness  in  the   three 

Seven  Dials,  where  he  spent  a  hardworkinfr,  busy  ^^a«;««  i:.«oa   !>.,♦  ;»  o«^»«  ^/>4.kA  w«Mr.u  .^^ 

life,  ami  died  la  1840,  ajtit.40,  having  nmaHscHl  a  for-  opening  lines,  but  in  8pit«  of  the  rougb  mn- 

tune  of  10.000/.    He  was  the  son  of  a  decent  north-  SIC  of  the  second,  the  whole  picture  is  at 

country  P'-«"t«;.„7'j  ,^7«n  f/  «"t  with  a  small  Q^ce  before  the  reader's  eye ;    and  in  the 

shop,  antl  a  small  trade  in  halfpenny  songs,  relying  .j  ^     /.j      j        j    i    •        i    ^                       m 

for  their  composition  on  one  or  two  of  his  '  bards,*  niidst  ofaead  and  dying  heroes,  some  silent 

and  when  they  were  typsy,  being  driven  to  write  for  ever,  and  some  crvinff  madly  for  help 

himself.    Durlnjrthe  IVnlnsular  war,  and  sp(>cia11y  •      »u«;»  locf  a^^*.,.    :«  /u^  «L^«*»«  4f  a/»a«o:^1 

ut  the  lime  of  Queen  Caroline's   trial,   his  buslnest  >"  ^^^^^  J*^^  ftJJOny,  is  the  poct  S  fit  occasion 

had  Increased  so  enormously  as  at  times  to  reouire  for  obeying  the  great   canon    of  *  Nec  deus 

two  or  three  presses  going  night  and  day  to  keep  jntersit,  &c.,' and  making  a  bold   dash  for 

f)ace  with  the  demand.  At  a  later  period  he  turned  »  '^^  "^  »  ~  «g  «•  «^  *«. 
lis  attention  to  the  '  (iallows  '  ilHllads,  and  here  he 

reaprd  a  golden  harve>t.     lie  n'tln'd  from  business  •'  *  In  every  exfra<tt  trova  tbeve  ballad*  care  has 

In  l.s.t'.i,  and  was  suretH.'ded  by  a  Mr.  Fortey.  been  taken  to  quote  most  exactly,  rei*6/ii'M,  Uteru* 

t  Vin.  Bourne, '  rocmata,''  p.  CI.  <Jm,  — and  if  it  were  lawAil  to  say  eo,— pMiic<iMliai. 
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tbe  heroine  in  the  closing  line.  Stanza  II. 
tells  us  that  *  this  woman  was  sent '  from 
Heaven  to  succour  the  brave,  that  her  eyes 
beam  with  pleasure,  as  some  wounded  ones 
are  brought  in  with  fever  *  and  life  almost 
gone,'  while 

'  Some  with  dismantled  ♦  limbs,  some  to  frag- 
ments is  torn : ' 

bat,  all  keeping  up  their  spirits,  and  hearts 
that  never  fail,  in  the  presence  of  their 
flmreet  Nightingale.  Yet,  m  utter  defiance 
of  this  horrible  scene  of  carnage  and  con- 
fhsion,  the  grim  woodcut  at  the  head  of  the 
Ballad  represents  our  fair  countrywoman 
as  seated  cosily  by  the  side  of  a  downy  four- 
post  bed,  and  handing  a  Basin  of  Hot  Gruel 
(with  Brandy  in  it  beyond  all  doubt)  to  a 
stalwart  but  *  dismantled '  Dragoon,  propped 
up  with  pillows  and  looking  the  very  pic- 
ture of  eafty  comfort. 

The  name  of  Florence  Nightingale  is 
graven  deeply  on  the  hearts  of  the  English 
people,  and  far  and  wide  over  the  world, 
wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken, 
goodness,  and  valour,  and  beauty  are  proud 
to  claim  kindred  with  her ;  but  we  doubt 
whether  she  ever  reached  a  prouder  apo- 
theosis than  — 

*  The  soldier's  they  say  she's  an  angel  from 

Heaven, 
Sing  praises  to  this  woman,  deny  it  who  can, 
And  all  women  was  sent  for  the  comfort  of 

man!' 


Our  next  hero  is  Mr.  Spnrgeon,  who  for 
the  last  few  years  has  probably  preached 
more  sermons,  in  better  English,'  in  spite  of 
their  slang,  with  a  mightier  voice,  to  a 
neater  number  of  thousands,  in  a  larger 
Kotunda,  than  any  other  young  man  of  the 
age.  All  ages,  ranks,  and  classes,  have 
been  found  among  his  audience,  from  the 
days  of  the  front  rows  and  half-ffuinea  re- 
served seats  at  the  Surrey  Music  Hall,  to 
the  present  free  seats  at  the  Tabernacle ; 
critics,  embryo  orators,  profound  admirers, 
and  ungodly  scoffers,  ladies  of  fashion,  un- 
believers, and  Christians  of  every  known 
shade,  have  all  *  sat  under '  him.  So  great 
is  his  eloquence,  that  in  the  words  of  our 
poet 

'  He  can  please  the  duke,  the  lord,  the  squire, 

And  ladies  with  gold  lockets, 
He  can  make  the  very  sovereigns  jump 
Out  of  old  women's  pockets.' 

•  Another  Teriion  of  thi«  btlliid  here  has  '  mangUd^* 
but  ditmamUed  U  dearly  the  tme  readiDg. 


So   mighty  is  the   thunder  of  hb  elo- 
quence that, 


s 


*  if  Spurgeon  went  into  St.  Paul' 
I  m  sure  he'd  not  dissemble, 
His  voice  would  make  the  dome  to  rise, 
And  St.  Paul's  church  for  to  tremble.' 

So  winning  are  his  persuasive  powers,  as 
to  make  guineas  fly  from  the  closest  of  *  but- 
toned pockets ; '  to  rouse  his  hearers  to  the 
heights  of  *  kingdom  come,'  or  sink  them  to 
the  depths  of  troubled  anxiety  about  ^  their 
poor  souls,'  or  as  our  poet  agam  expresses  it, 

*  An't  he  the  one  to  harass  ? ' 

In  the  great  days  of  his  Exeter  Hall  per- 
formances, when  the  Tabernacle  was  not 
yet  built,  Mr.  Spurgeon  is  said  —  though 
the  story  is  probably  mythical  —  to  have 
delighted  and  amazed  his  great  band  of  ad- 
miring disciples  by  sliding  down  the  balus- 
ters of  the  rostrum  (from  which  he  preach- 
es), from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  to  illustrate 
the  fatal  ease  with  which  man  slides  into 
the  pit  of  destruction,  while  *  sliding  up 
again '  •  was  to  symbolize  the  diflficulty  of 
winning  his  way  back  to  the  path  of  virtue. 
Action,  gesticulation,  and  frantic  ejacula- 
tions of  nic  freest  kind,  were  among  the  fa- 
vourite weapons  of  these  oratorical  displays, 
and  it  is  probably  to  some  well-known  and 
favourite  resort  of  this  kind  that  the  bard 
alludes  when  he  says, 

'  He  can  look  above  and  look  below, 
He  can  deeply  sigh  and  groan,  ah  1 
He  can  shake  the  rocks  and  swallow  the  whale, 
He's  a  greater  man  than  Jonah.' 

No  wonder,  therefore,  that 

'  This  wonderful  man  surprises  the  land, 
Parson,  lawyer,  snob  and  sur^z^on, 
From  every  place  they  run  a  race 

To  the  wonderful  man  call'd  Spurgeon.' 

At  the  head  of  this  Ballad,  there  is  a  fa- 
cetious woodcut,  which  to  Mr.  Spurgeon 
must  have  been  a  bitterness  *  beyond  that 
of  aloes  itself  For,  if  there  be  anything 
in  this  life  which  Mr.  Spurgeon  hates,  de- 
spises, and  holds  in  pious  abhorrence  —  it 
is  a  bishop ;  and  here  he  is,  at  the  top  of 
this  half-sheet,  arrayed  in  flill  episcopal 
robes,  in  all  the  atrocious  splendour  of  a 
full-bottomed  wig,  crowned  with  a  mitre, 
lawn  sleeves,  a  pastoral-staff  in  his  right 
hand,  and  a  bag  of  30,000/.  in  his  lel^; 

* '  Sed  revocare  gradam  .  .  ,  .  , 
Uic  Ubor,  hoc  opiu  eit.' 
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while,  with  indiriaBnl  foot,  be  tramples  on 
the  worda.  The  Bill  I  •  This  is  rery  hard 
on  the  reverend  divine,  though  he  simple- 
shares  the  luckless  fate  of  tlie  '  illu^tres  Vi- 
ri'  of  the  'Nuremberg  Chronicle,'  which, 
accordiug  to  Dr.  Maitland,  was  finished  in 
Jul;^,  1493,  and,  '  that  those  who  could  noi 
read  the  text  might  study,  and  be  cdiGci! 
by,  the  pictures  of  cities  aad  of  illustrious 
meo  (iumciuia/um  (urn  illustrium  virorum)' 
was  adorned  with  woodcuts  on  almoet  ever^ 
page.  I  As  in  the  ballad  a  bishop  I'n  Poii- 
tUiccUibus  stands  for,  and  is  the  effigy  of,  Mr, 
Spurgeou ;  BO  in  the  famous  'Chronicle,'  odc 
and  the  same  woodcut,  at  folio  52,  standa 
for  Uosea,  Sadoc,  and  Si/ipio  Africanui : 
further  on,  for  Juno  and  the  propheteK 
Hulda;  or,  at  a  later  pa"c,  for  Zephaniah. 
.£sop,  Anlus  Gellius,  and  John  WiclifTe ! 
So,  therefore,  wonderful  Mr.  Spurgeon 
must  be  content  to  sharD  the  common  face 
of  all  reverend  persons  whose  lame  reaches 
the  poet  of  Seven  Dials,  and  be  handed 
down  to  posterity  under  the  giuae  of  a  jolly 
bishop  in  lawn  sleeves,  trampling  on  re- 
in passing  on  to '  Lord  Patmenton  '  we 
come  to  a  kindred  subject ;  fur  ibe  Prcacfaei 
of  the  Surrey  Kotunda  was  said  to  have 
been  a  great  favourile  of  the  late  Yiscount, 
who  '  sat  under '  him  more  than  once.  All 
know  how  popular  the  Prime  Minister  waS; 
and  how  widely  his  lo»  was  felt ;  wc  are 
not,  therefore,  surprised  to  find  his  elegy 
enclosed  in  a  broad  border  of  black,  and 
seven  heavy  stanzas  of  dolorous  rhyme  de- 
voted to  hie  memory.  Whether  the  poet  is 
affected  by  the  greatness  of  his  theme,  oi  | 
fairly  swallowed  up  in  grief,  it  is  hard  to 
say,  but  his  usual  sprightliness  and  How  of  - 
verse  seem  to  have  utterly  forsaken  him. 
His  poem  is  an  unbroken  wail  of  the  flat-  [ 
test    and     dullest     monotone.      Thus     it 


Mourn  Briton's,  monm, 

And  In  silence  deplore 
For  the  glory  of  England 

Who  now  is  no  more.' 

There  are  seven  stantaa  of  this  Und,  bat 
none  rising  above  the  dead  level  of  Tnppe- 
rian  bathos,  informing  ns  (amonic  other 
events)  that  '  he  was  bom  In  Oetbb&r, 
seventeen  eightv-four,  that  good  able  statw- 
man  wbo  now  is  no  more  I '  that  h«  ku 
been  useM  to  England,  to  his  conotry,  t* 
his  Queen,  to  all  foreign  nations,  wlib  all 
'  felt  the  loss  of  the  late  Sir  RMiert  PmL 
but  will  miss  "  Fam  "  far  ntore ; '  that  Grut 
Britain  is  lost  in  grief,  and  Victoru  oar 
(jueen  so  •  quite  overcome '  when  the  news 
reached  her  — 


'  That  she  said  my  good  st 

AIss,  is  no  morsl 
Lord  Palniera ton's  gone 

To  (hat  sdll  silent  bonme. 
To  his  Queen  and  bis  counnj 


Hact 


'You  sons  of BritDinia, 

In  silence  now  weep, 
For  (he  loss  of  that  staiesman 

Who  in  deudi's  arms  do  sleep, 
For  chat  nohle  Ixird  I'ulmcriton 

Briton's  deplore. 
The  glory  of  England 


(  MsHlsndV '  EiPsyii,'  pi 
oopy  of  Fui'i '  M«r1yr«/ 
nvnta  two  dirrerenl  corapai 


cltlgbtKi-T.lHvlne 

H.1.  84.    So,  Insoca 


ut  lix  bnmnl  ml  dll- 

.  . d  Ute  Hme  plotnre 

3Iirgcry  I'olle/,  msrlf  red,  at  p.  U»,  and 


y  step  in  his  ddeful  strain  Ae 
leads  us  on,  and  then  with  Shat 
rt  having  reminded  ns  of 


he  closes  his  sad  flight  with 

'  We  hope  now  Lord  Palmenton 
To  nlory  is  gone, 
The  tweniieth  day  of  October 
He  was  Just  eighty-one.' 

Cordially  joining  in  this  last  pions  aapira- 
tion  for  the  welfare  of  departed  greatness, 
we  reach  the  firsve  of  the  waflike  Mr. 
•  Tom  Sayerfl'  who,  also, 


Of  whom  also  the  poet,  in  the  fiercenen  of 
bis  grief,  with  a  fine  defiance  of  rhyme  and 
a  spondaic  exuberance  in  the  aeccod  liM, 
Inrther  sings,  — 

'At his  residence  in  Camden  Town, 

Aliul     Torn  f^gert  dl/fi I 
On  the  eighth  day  of  Novamber 

Eij;hlccn  hundred  and  sixty-fire. 
Tom  is  hy  all  lamented 
_  Bine*  his  cnual  a  ~   ' 
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Mr.  Sayera,  tbe  poem  further  tells  us, 
*  was  born  at  Brighton,  where  passed  his 
youthful  days/  was  twelve'  years  a  pagilist, 
fought  *  sixteen  hard  battles,  and  only  once 
was  beat/  his  last  victory  being  over  *  the 
bold  Benicia  Boy ; '  no  one  could  speak  of 
Tom  *  with  enyy  or  disdain/  though  *  now 
he's  gone '  to  aland  where,  alas  I  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  manly  art  of  self-Klefence  will  be 
useless. 

But  we  must  hasten  on ;  merely  quoting, 
ere  we  go,  a  single  yerse  from  *  Kobert 
Stephenson's  gone,  God  rest  him,'  which 
informs  us  that 

'  He  died  like  a  lamb,  did  that  wonderful  man 
Generations  to  come  will  long  bless  him, 
Up  aloft  he  has  gone,  never  more  to  return 
The  Father  of  Railways,  God  rest  him. 
Signed,  John  Mobgan, 

Orchard  Street,  S.  W.' 

We  notice  this  stanza,  not  only  because 
we  haye  a  new  simile  instead  of  the  in- 
▼ariable  *  still,  silent  bourne/  but  because 
it  is  the  only  ballad  out  of  all  the  hy%  hun- 
dred which  bears  the  author's  name. 

Oar  next  half-sheet,  headed  *  Shake- 
speare's House/  is  altogether  so  singular, 
that  we  despair  of  giving  our  readers  any 
adequate  iaea  of  what  it  is  like.  It  was 
clearly  written,  many  years  ago,  when  a 
gpreat  outcry  was  raised  against  the  notion 
of  some  Yankee  speculator  coming  over  to 
England  and  buying  up  the  house  of  *  Sweet 
Will '  for  Barnum's  museum.  It  starts  in 
indiffnant  passion  that  such  a  desecration 
should  have  been  even  thought  of !  *  to  mu- 
tilate Nature's  learned  home  *  — 

'  A  spot  renowned  before  and  after  death  '  — 

would  be  a  national  disgrace,  and  rouse  the 
whole  world  to  join  in  the  bitter,  though 
'  mysterious  chorus  of 

'  Profanation,  degradation,  —  Oh  England,  thou 
art  a  tardanation  ! ' 


^  It  seems,  indeed,  impossible  to  the  bard 
that  England  could  ever  sink  to  such  a 
depth  01  infamy ;  yet,  he  continues  in  a 
strain  of  fine  sarcastic  irony,  *  Let  it  go,  let 
it  go,  let  the  Jews  get  hold  it,  let  Yankee 
Baraums'prowl  along  those  sacred  walls,* 


our  Shakes  pore  needs  no  fame. 


'Tis  but  a  house !  a  house  !  what's  in  a  name  ? 
Let  it  be  sold,  or  in  the  sea  be  tossed  — 
Hit  love  and  mighty  labours  ne'er  will  be  lost. 
(Cho.)  Altercation,  ailapidation,  —  Time  steps  in 
and  cheats  the  Nation.* 


Under  our  second  heading  of  <  Histori- 
cal,' we  haye  a  dozen  or  two  ballads,  the 
titles  of  which  sufficiently  indicate  their  sev- 
eral subjects.  The  poet  confines  himself 
to  no  one  kind  of  metre,  and  occasionally 
soars  above  all  the  restraints  of  rhyme ;  *  for 
though  metre,'  says  De  Quincey,  *  is  natural- 
ly and  necessarily  adopted  in  cases  of  im- 
passioned themes,  for  the  very  obvious  rea- 
son that  rh^thmus  is  both  a  cause  of  impas- 
sioned feeling,  an  ally  of  such  feeling,  and  a 
natural  effect  of  it ;  yet  interrogations  and 
passionate  ejaculations  are  no  more  than 
natural  when  metre  has  attuned  the  mind 
for  such  effects ; '  and  thus  the  poet  is  often 
hurried  away  into  utter  forgetfulness  of  all 
technical  nues ;  but  for  the  most  part  the 
style  of  verse  is  hum-drum  itself.  For  ex- 
ample, *The  Battle  of  Boulogne'  thus 
opens: 

'  On  the  second  of  August,  eighteen  hundred 

and  one, 
We  sailed  with  Lord  Nelson  to  the  port  of 

Boulogne, 
For  to  cut  out  their  shipping  which  was  all  in 

vain, 
But  to  our  misfortune  they  were  all  moored  and 

chained/ 

and  afler  crawling  heavily  through  six  or 
seven  like  stanzas,  winds  up  with  a  single 
verse,  which  reveals  in  the  most  bare- faced 
way  the  drill  of  the  whole  poem,  viz.,  to 
draw  money  from  an  admiring  crowd  for 
the  benefit  of  the  six  ^  dismantled '  mariners 
who  on  a  Saturday  evening  may  be  found 
in  the  New  Cut  or  LeaUier  Lane,  each 
without  arms  or  without  legs,  but  all  pos- 
sessed of  stentorian  voices,  and  all  with  dis- 
mal potency  howling  out 

'And  vott  that  relieve  us,  the  Lord  will  you 
bless, 
For  assisting  poor  sailors  in  the  time  of  dis- 
tress. 
May  the  Lord  put  an  end  to  all  cruel  wars. 
And  peace  and  content  be  toall  British  Tars.' 

But  these  impostors  are  well  known  in 
the  profession  as  belonging  to  the  thieves' 
kitchen;  and  wo  are  bound  to  add  that, 
throughout  the  whole  range  of  ballads,  there 
is  scarcely  another  trace  to  be  found  of  the 
Muse's  degradation  to  the  baser  purposes  of 
mendicity.  '  Tbe  Battle  of  Algiers,'  ia  ten 
fiery  stanzas,  is  a  much  more  honest  compo- 
sition ;  and,  inspired  by  a  grim  wood  cut  of 
a  yacht  and  a  schooner  under  full  canvas, 
and  a  .river  steamer  gallantly  leading  the 
way  headlong  into  a  group  of  lofty  shigN> 
ping,  thus  boldly  the  poet  begins : 
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'  C«me  all  ^n  Britoni  stout  and  bold  dial  Iotc  i 
jouT  QatiTe  land, 
Bt^idng  in  onr  vicuiij,  Lord  Exmonth  gave 
command ;  I 


Hon  OS  fought  like  Uoag  bold,  to  set  the 

ChrisliinB  free. 
Ton  British  Tais  be  steadj,  and  maiatiJn 

jonr  glorions  name, 
Ton'll  eier  find  Lord  Exmonth  to  lead  yon 

As  far  its  mere  facts  and  dates  are  con- 
cerned neither  Nelson  nor  Exmouth  hare 
caiue  to  complain,  and  both  are  extolled  to 
the  skies  as  true  British  heroes ;  but '  The 
Duke  of  biarlborough' in  onr  next  ballad 
bag  justcaose  of  complaint  in  being  made 
to  Ring  a  song  of  five  stanzas  on  his  death- 
bed from  a  wound  at  the  ttattle  of  Ramiliea 
(1706)  where  both  his  iiorse  and  his 
aide^e-carap  were  shot  '  all  by  a  musket- 
ball;'"  wbereas  wo  know  that  John 
Churchill  fought  at  Oudenarde  in  ITOR,  at 
Malplaquet  in  1109,  and  died  in  his  bed  at 
Blenheim  in  17-22.  The  bard  is  clearly  at 
sea  as  to  his  facts  and  his  chronolc^y,  for  he 
makes  the  battle  take  place  at  ikight,  and 
during  an  earthquake,  in  the  reign  of  merry 
King  Charles  11. 1  who  had  been  quietly 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  twenty-one 
years  before,  when  Marlborough  was  only 
thirty-five  years  old,  bnt  had  just  won  hiE 
laurels  under  Tur«nne.  The  ballad  is  ad- 
dressed to  — 


!amenen  of  treatment  u  to  need  fewexui* 
iiles  by  way  of  iUoBtntion.  ^ey  are  clear- 
ly written,  for  tbe  meet  part,  hoatily ,  on  Uw 
iq>ur  of  the  moment ;  and  thotu;li  they  n^ 
^^ommand  a  good  sale  at  first,  ^^  do  so  not 
hy  the  wit,  beauty,  or  aptness  of  tlie  Tent, 
bnt  by  the  absorbing  interest  of  the  calaoi- 
t^  wluch  it  describes.  Thus,  say,  no  aiqtal- 
Img  accident  happens  in  London  ;  the  oen 
Hpreads  like  wildfire  throughoat  the  rity, 
and  gives  rise  to  rumours,  even  more  dread- 
M  than  the  realitv.  Before  nicrht  it  ia  ei» 
balmed  in  verse  Dy  one  out  of  five  ae  n 
well-known  hards  who  get  their  living  tiy 
nriting  for  Seven  Dial^  and  then  cluuitiag 
their  own  strains  to  tbe  people.  Theinapir- 
ition  of  the  poet  is  switl,  the  ezecntion  of 
(he  work  rapid,  *  but  the  pay  is  smalL  <  I 
gets  a.  shilling  a  copy  for  my  reise*'  fsayt 
one)  '  besides  what  T  can  make  by  sdling 
'em.'  But  the  verses  are  ready  and  go  to 
press  at  once.  A  tbonsand  or  tWD  oopiet 
ire  struck  off  instantly,  and  the  '  Orfle  Ca- 
lamity' is  soon  flying  all  over  London  fron 
t.he  mouths  of  a  dozen  or  twenty  nuni 
in  the  New  Cut,  in  Leather  Lane,  Boi_^ 
ditch,  Bermondsey,  Whitechapel,  Bi^ 
Street,  Tottenllam-cour^^oad  — or  wkSF' 
ever  a  crowd  of  listeners  can  be  eanly  and 
lafely  called  together.  If  the  anbiact  ad- 
mill  of  it,  two  minstrels  chant  the  MM* 


and  coming  from  the  moulh  of  one  who  had 
been  guilty  more  than  once  of  treason  and 

Serjury  both  to  William  of  Orange  and  to 
amesi  offers  to  its  more  special  audience 
some  singularly  inappropriate  advice  in  thit 


'  Now  on  a  Bed  of  sickness  laid 

1  am  resigned  to  die, 
Yet  GcDcrala  and  Champions  bold 

Stand  truD  as  well  as  I ; 
Tak-e  no  bribes,  stand  true  to  your  men 

And  fight  witli  courage  boM, 
I  hnio  ltd  my  men  tliroui;h  smoke  and  fire 

But  niier  wa^t  bribed  with  gold.' 

Our  next  section  of  '  Modern  Events '  is 
charaottrised  throughout  by  such  a  general 

•  Tbli  1»  founded  on  fuel :  for  when  Msrlboroogli 
wu  In  tUc  act  of  mounllng  ■  lecond  none,  irit 


each  taking  a  line  in  turn,  and  each  Tyiu 
I  with  the  other  in  doleful  tragedy  of  lo^aoa 
voice.  A  moment  suffices  to  give  oat  tu 
sepulchral  accents, '  Dreadful  Accident  Hum 
day  on  the  Ice  in  Begent's  Park,'  and  than 
the  dirge  begins — 

'  Yon  feeling  Christians,  both  high  and  low 
0  listen  10  this  sad  tale  of  woe  ; 
Uii  that  fatal  Tuesday  boys  and  men  so  bntve 
In  the  Regent's  Park  met  a  watery  grave. 
I   Their  cries  were  dreadful  —  see  the  parent's 
wild, 


Upwuds  of  fifty  sank  to  rise  no  more. 

•  How  rapid  mar  be  Jndnd  (Vom  Die  Ibllowlnir 
Ha.  OnTtiundajr.Fcb.^i.iwonianiiamedWalk- 
rt  WM  broDirht  btfore  llie  mmlitnlli;  and  ohaind 
with  robbing  Mr.  F,  Hroim.ber  maalcr,  apublhan, 
iDWligni  •liehiidoircred  her lerTlce* Bi ■  man.  gbe 
wii  tent  to  priian,  and  there  her  tea  wa*  dlacorsrcd. 
TheDCXtmorolng,  at  10  a.u.,  two  otenaod  twswv- 
pien  wen  ilncing  her  penunal  hlBtorj'  and  advaa- 
turn  lathe  New  Out,  to  a  lurge  bat  notwimt  aadl- 
en»,  under  tha  tlUa  of  '  The  tlbc  B*maa  of  Boatb- 
wark.'    It  waa  great  traah,  bat  sold  well. 

tC.Lunb't  Inuulalloa of  V. Bonnu. 
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( TKfli  in  /uR  ehmufiom  MA  rotco) 
In  Begent's  Park,  O  hear  those  dreadftil  eriea, 
Thej  Mnk  ^t  Taesdsf  never  more  to  rise.' 

The  dismal  horror  attending  on  a  dozen 
nch  verse*  shouted  out  con  tpirilo  in  the 
midst  of  a  busy  thoroagbfare,  spreads  rapid- 
ly, and  the  crowd  thitkena  as  they  itand 
aghast,  all  intently  listening,  and  all  eager 
to  buy,  whilst 

'  patalis  stant  ricliljas  omnes '  • 

at  shop  doors,  and  at  open  windows,  old 


Erouie  than  the  heavy  lamentationi  whicb 
B  ponn  forth  over  the  <  Loss  of  the  Lon- 
don,' or  more  trumpery  than  the  vnlgar 
.nnartnen  of  '  The  Lady  who  loved  her 
Father's  Groom.'     Making  but  one  more 

Quotation  from  '  The  Trafalgar  Square 
lions,'  we  must  leave  '  Modem  Events.' 
Here  again  we  have  a  spark  of  hnmonr. 
ySo  sooner  are  the  Lions  in  their  places  than 
they  catch  light  of  the  monster  on  the  top  of 
NorthnmberEind  House  — 


a  glimpse  of  the  minstrels  in  the  crowd  i 
the  pathos  deepens  at  the  words  — 


And  Trafalgar  Square  wo  will  gallop  round. 
I  Oh,  no  I  said  the  other,  that  game  won't  do, 
I    I'm  known  here  my  friends  far  better  than 


Don't  let  him  die,  that  &ther  good  and  bnve 
The  Boat  haa  reach'd  them,  Ob  I   thank  God 
they're  saved.' 

Such  a  ballad  is  sure  to  be  popular,  and 
unless  the  weather  is  unusually  cold  or  wet, 
a  couple  of  active  singers  will  dispose  of 
twenty  or  thirty  dozen  copies  in  a  single 
day.  And  in  this  way  an  edition  of  5,000 
or  10,000  soon  runs  off,  to- the  extreme  ad- 
vantage of  Mr.  Calnach,  if  not  to  the  im- 
mortality of  the  poet. 

Odier  topics  in  this  class,  sach  as  the 
'Norwich  Festival,"  'The  Wreck  of  the 
London,'  '  A  Nii;ht  in  a  London  Work- 
house,' and  the  '  Yelverton  Marriage  Case,' 
or  '  The  Lidy  beat  the  Soldier,'  are,  for  the 
it  part,  BO  alike  in  point  of  general  treat- 


dead  level  of  commonplace,  a  single,  solitary 
line  sparkles  up  to  the  surface,  as  where  al- 
Inding  to  what  the  famous  '  Amat«ur  Ca9u~ 
al'  went  through  id  his  Night  at  Lambeth 
Workhouse,  the  poet  saya  i 

'  So  he  lernl  tlirough     hii  drgrett  likt  a  bUttei 

Thro'  scenrs  he  had  never  seen  before  Bir, 

8o  good  lurk  to  him   I  say,  forever  and  a 

d.iy. 

For  bellowing  a  thought  upon   the  poor 

.Sir.'  I 

But  this  in  altogether  an  eicepdon  to  the  ! 

rule,  and  nothing  can   be  duUer  or   more  ' 

•  V.  Boume's  I'miii, '  Sfven  DUli.' 
t  Hr.  .limn  firHnvnoiI.  Indeed,  not  Dnl]'  de- 
aaiiiiliiiliilii  iiilii  f  II  run  hurl  nil]  'jiraliintlii^  < 
at  Lambpth,'  but  fi>r  harlnn  »  ailed  public  alten- 


Sir  Eilwia  Landseer' 

We  pass  on,  therefore,  to  the  next  division 
of  our  subject,  the  'Religious  Ballads;" 
and  here  we  come  upon  an  entirely  new 
stratum,  and  with  one  step  dash  headlong 
into  the  raging  waters  of  religious  contro- 
versy between  the  Protestant  and  Itomish 
Churches.  With  the  exception  of  a  singte 
sheet,  which  contains  '  Patient  Job,'  and 
'  The  Hymn  of  May,'  all  the  Ballads  are 
clearlv  the  work  of' a  red-hot  Irish  Papist, 
armed  with  all  the  resonrces  of  aaunscnipD> 
lous  tongue,  and  a  mi^ty  zeal  for  convar> 
sion."  A  verae  or  two  I'rom '  Job,'  and  '  The 
Hymn  of  May' will  at  once  show  the  char- 
acter of  the  milder  Protestant  muse.  Both 
compositions  are  in  the  same  metre,  both 
evince  the  same  lofty  contempt  for  rhyme, 
and  both  are  so  entirely  to  the  same  tune, 
that  they  might  well  pass  for  parts  of  one 
poem.    If  ■  Job '  say*  — 

'  Come  all  yon  worthy  Christina* 
That  dwell  witbia  this  land, 
Who  spend  your  lime  with  royalty, 
Itemomber  jou'ro  but  man. 

Be  watchful  of  your  latter  end 

Be  ready  when  you're  called. 
There's  many  chang««  Id  this  world 

Some  rises  and  some  Gills'  — 

the 'Hymn  of  May' promptly  replies  with 
equal  gravity  — 

'  The  life  of  a  man  Is  no  note  than  aspan 
Ra  flourishes  here  as  a  flower. 
We  are  here  today  and  tomorrow  we're  pine 
We'tt  aUo/ia  gout  in  an  hour  I ' 

The  other  Beligiotis  Ballads  seem  to  be 
importations  from  Covnty  Cork  for  the  ex- 
press edi6catioa  <d  the  lower  orders  of  Iriih 
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Papists,  who  yet  haant  the  grimieflt  dens 
ana  courts  of  W  hitechapel,  St.  Giles's,  and 
the  New  Cut.  One  of  the  finest  flowers  of 
the  bouquet  is  entitled,  *•  Answer  to  the 
Protestant  Drum/  in  which  the  poet  appar- 
ently replies  to  some  attack  on  the  Romish 
Church,  which  has  roused  his  anger  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  fury.  The  whole  eleven 
stanzas  are  one  long,  blazing,  rant  against 
the  Reformed  Church,  and  everything  con- 
nected with  it.  Every  word  of  that  Church 
a^nst  the  Virgin  Mary  is  *  heinous  and 
blasphemous,*  — 

'She  is  honoured  by  Christians,  do^pised  by 
Philistines, 
And  insulted  by  those  of  the  Protestant 
Drum. 

For  those  who  insult  her  the  very  hottest 
corner  in  the  hottest  of  all  imaginable  places 
is  scarcely  warm  enough,  — 

*  Where  is  Lather  and  Calvin  in  —  they're  all 

burning 
They're  calling  for  aid,  but  they  cant  find 
no  aid. 

And  thus  with  a  string  of  double  negatives, 
that  seem  to  him  of  almost  Grecian  poten- 
cy, he  pursues  his  hapless  victims  through 
all  the  torments  of  chains,  flaming  fire, 
and  raging  thirst,  until  he  comes  to  King 
Henry  VIII.  As  for  the  Reformation,  it 
was  *  Satan  -who  invented  it ;  *  but  *  King 
Harry  *  was  in  all  the  wickedness  his  grand 
aid  and  abettor,  and  is  now  in  the  hottest 
place  with  Luther  and  Calvin.  And  not 
only  was  he  head  and  chief  in  all  wicked- 
ness, *  the  curse  of  the  land,*  but  guilty  of 
incest,  and  the  author  of  all  the  intolerable 
woes  which  the  word  Orange  has  wrought 
in  Ireland.  *  Young  Nancy,*  whispers  Sa- 
tan, *  is  charming,  by  all  means  take  her, 
and  get  rid  of  poor,  doating  Catharine,'  and 
so  it  came  to  pass  that  — 

*  King  flam/,  Anne's  father,  who  wed  his  own 

daughter 
T'was  from  his  cursed  lust  that  Orange 
first  sprang, 
But  what  may  wc  wonder  when  churches  he 
planned, 
And  then  march*d  to  Hell  with  his  Protes- 
tant Drum/ 

No  wonder,  therefore,  that  when  this  mon- 
strous arch-heretic's  life  came  to  an  end, 
and  hiving  *  started  for  the  next  world  he 
called  on  St.  Peter  to  let  him  in,'  pleading 
that  he  was  the  champion  of  the  Keforma- 
tion,  and  a  great  Englbh  king,  he  met  with 
a  flat  denial,  — 


'  0  Kinp;,  says  St.  Peter,  the  corse  of  the  na- 
tions 
Ton  denied  Pope  and  Popery,  and  that  joa 
have  done. 

So  fly  firom  those  gates,  and  down  to 

straight 
And   rattle   away   with   your   Protestant 
Drum/ 

Having  thus  demolished  the  Protestant 
Church,  Blufi*  King  Hal,  and  the  Refimna- 
tion  in  about  ten  stanzas,  he  disappears 
with  a  grand  flourish  of  trumpets  — 

'  So  now  to  conclude  and  finish  these  lines 
I   think  I  have  answered  the  Protestant 
Drum, 
If  God  in  Uis  mercy  would  open  their  eyes 
They'd  all  become  Catholics  every  one.' 

Meanwhile,  until  that  desirable  time  shall 
arrive,  we  must  be  content  to  pass  on  to 
our  next  section  of '  Miscellaneous'  Ballads, 
of  which,  however,  we  almost  despair  of 
giving  our  readers  any  adequate  notion  hj 
mere  extracts.  We  wander  from  grave  to 
^ay,  from  lively  to  severe,  from  boiateroiu 
tun  to  faint  satire,  to  touches  of  mild  senti- 
ment and  mysterious  bathos,  nntii  we  fancy 
that  all  the  blazing  metaphors  and  fiery 
denunciations  of  the  *  Protestant  Drum ' 
school  must  be  an  entire  myth.  Yet  they 
issue  f^m  the  saine  press,  and  find  a  sab 
among  the  same  appreciating  admirerk 
What  pensive  housemaid,  in  these  perilons 
days  of  crinolines  and  '•  chignons,  conld 
withstand  the  fascination'of  a  BaUad  b^pn^ 
ning  thus ;  — 

'  One  morning  serene  as  I  roved  in  solitude 
For  to  view  the  magnitude  of  the  ardent 
wav, 
The  warbling  choristers  sang  most  anchant* 
ingly 
With  their  sweet  melody  taned  each  spray. 
And  diere  I  saw  a  form  most  rare,  bright  uid 
majestic, 
In  blooming  attitude  she  did  appear. 


iuc. 


&c. 


&c. 


&c. 


It  is  fairly  entrancing  to  hear  of  a  maiden 
whose  cheeks  were  roses,  eyes  serene,  distil- 
ling balmy  dew,  *  fairer  than  Pandora,  or 
Venus,  Juno,  Dido  or  Diaphy,'  •  the  centre 
of  graces, '  the  godess  of  harmony ; '  no  won- 
der, therefore,  that  Betty's  hand  is  in  her 
purse, 

'  Audit,  et  excurritf  nvdis  anciUa  lacerHs  'f 

« 

in  a  trice  she  has  the  precious  Ballad  safe  in 
the  recesses  of  her  pocket.    Or,  suppose 

*  Daphne  ( V) 

t  v.  Boome,  *  Poemata.' 
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Betty  married  to  Splitfig  the  grocer  at  the 
corner  of  Leather  Lane,  and  in  matronly 
dignity  standing  at  her  husband's  shop-door, 
bow  can  she  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  such  bland- 
ishment as 

'  I  sing  in  praise  of  woman,  and  it  will  not  yon 
surprise, 

For  I  can  prove  a  woman  is  an  angel  in  dis- 
guise, 

My  mother  was  a  woman,  my  father  was  a 
man 

For  he  always  said  a  woman  was  the  glory  of 
the  land. 
The  Grod  bless  the  women,  speak  well  of 
the  women, 

May  Heaven  bless  the  women,  they're  the 
glory  of  the  land/ 

For,  not  only  is  woman  an  angel,  a  jewel, 
a  treasure,  not  only  may  she  wear  a  crino- 
Kne  '  big  enough  to  cover  half  the  street  i 
she  thinks  fit,'  —  but  the  wretch  that  strikes 
his  wife 

*  may  perdition  be  his  doom 

May  she  beat  him  with  the  fire-shovel  up  and 
down  the  room.' 


Many  a  warning  story  has  been  written 
on  the  dangers  of  poaching,  but  it  would  be 
hard  to  set  them  forth  in  a  more  pointed 
light  than  Mr.  Catnach  in  *  The  Oakham 
Poachers.'  There  is  a  reckless  defiance  of 
all  the  laws  of  rhyme  in  this  ballad,  in  en- 
tire accordance  with  the  lawlessness  of  its 
heroes,  though  not  quite  in  unison  with  the 
attendant  woodcut  which  represents  a  Tcry 
respectable  old  gentleman,  with  his  wife  and 
children  cosily  taking  tea  at  a  round  table. 

Here  and  there  among  sorry  rhymes  we 
stumble  upon  an  old  friend,  as  *  The  last 
Rose  of  Summer,'  or,  *  Let  Fame  sound  the 
Trumpet,'  *  Time  has  not  Thinned  thy 
Flowing  Hair,*  or  *  The  Bay  of  Biscay ; ' 
and  still  more  rarely  on  a  stanza  of  real 
poetry,  such  as  *  Come  into  the  Garden, 
Maud,'  which  reads  oddly  enough  on  the 
same  page  with  ^  The  Labouring  Man '  in 
ten  verses  of  this  kind 

'  To  please  you  all,  I  do  intend. 
So  listen  to  these  lines  I've  penned 
About  the  labouring  man.' 

*  Village  Regulations '  is  a  sentimental 
retrospect  (much  after  the  fashion  of  some 
of  Mr.  C.  Dickens'  musings)  of  *  My  Boy- 
hood's Home ; '  and  not  without  a  faint 
sparkle  of  wit,  —  thus  at  v.  2, 


'  When  I  saw  tiie  little  wooden  bridge  my  heart 

beat  with  jov 
Where  I  used  to  nsh  with  benten  pin  and  bit 

of  thread  when  I  was  a  boy. 
There  was  the  same  lonely  milestone  over 

which  I  ased  to  leap, 
Grazing  on  the  hill  stood  Old  Farmer  Grang- 
er's sheep, 
Farther  on  there  were  three  bams,  five  cows, 

a  danghill,  and  two  hayricks, 
A  pigeon  house,  one  cock,  four  hens,  and  five 

little  chicks, 
A  pump,  a  horsetrough,  two  swans,  six  ducks 

to  be  seen, 
Ducking  their  heads  and  their  goslings  in  a 

pond  that  looked  muddy  and  green.' 
Chorus,    Regulations,  &c. 


'  Ivy  up  every  hoase,  nastiirtions  all 

back, 
Large    geraniums    well  cultivated 

green  leaves  and  two  black. 
One  coach  yard  paved  with  stones 

like  petrified  kidney  potatoes 
One  inn,  two  public  houses,  thi'ce 

shops,  and  no  waiters. 
Besides,  there's  one  great  mansion 

back  for  that  I  cannot  bear 
It's  the  Poorhouse  I  mean,  and  I 

trust  none  of  us  may  ever  go 


round  the 

with  five 

that  look 

fonrpenny 

I've  kept 

hope  and 
there.' 


From  the  domain  of  sentiment,  beauty, 
and  romance,  we  now  pass  to  the  chastly 
re^ons  of  crime,  especially  that  of*  Murder,' 
which  no  less  a  critic  and  philosopher  than 
Thomas  De  Quincey  has  treated  as  *  one  of 
the  Fine  Arts,'  and  made  the  subject  of 
one  of  his  most  brilliant  Essays,  but  which 
here  comes  befi^re  us  in  all  its  naked  de- 
formity ;  in  spite  of  some  considerable 
variety  in  the  mode  of  treatment  Of 
these  *  Dying  Speeches  and  Confessions* 
we  have  thirteen  before  us,  stretching  from 
the  famous  murder  of  Maria  Martin  by  W. 
Corder  in  the  Red  Barn  (1825)  down  to 
J.  R  Jeffery's  murder  of  his  little  boy  in 
October,  1866.  Many  of  these  are  clearly 
by  the  same  hand,  probably  one  of  the 
five  or  six  well-known  authors,  who  also 
chant  their  own  verses  in  the  streets.  *  I 
gets,'  says  one  of  the  fraternity,  *  I  gets  a  shil- 
ling a  copy  for  the  verses  written  by  the 
wretched  culprit  the  night  previous  to  his 
execution.'*  *  And  I,'  says  another,  *  did 
the  helegy  on  Rush.  I  didn't  write  it  to 
border ;  I  knew  that  they  would  want  a 
copy  of  verses  from  the  wretched  culprit. 
Ana  when  the  publisher  (Mr.  Catnach) 
read  it ;  "  that's  the  thing  for  the  streets," 
he  says.  But  I  only  got  a  shilling  for  it' 
*  It's  the  same  poet  as  does  'em  all,'  says  a 

•  Maybew's  <  Londoa  Poor,'  vol.  ill. 
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third  authority,  *  and  the  same  tip ;  no  more 
nor  a  bob  for  nothing,'  This  was  paltry  pay 
under  any  circumstances,  but  still  more  so 
when  we  find  from  Mr.  Mayhew  that  in  the 
case  of  the  chief  modem  murders  these 
*  Execution  Ballads'  commanded  a  most 
enormous  sale  ;*  thus, 


*  Of  Rush's  murder 
Of  the  Mannings 


.  2,500,000  copies. 

.  2,.WO,000 
Of  Courvoisier..  .         .1,666,000 

Of  Greenacre      .         .        .1,666,000 
Of  Corder  (Maria  Martin)  .     166,000 


f* 


it 


ty 


a 


So  that  Catnach  must  have  reaped  a  golden 
harvest  for  many  a  long  day,  even  if  sold  to 
the  street  patterers  or  singers  at  the  low 
rate  of  3r/.  a  dozen. 

The  'Dying  Speech  and  Confession 
Ballad,'  strictly  so  called,  is  said  to  have 
been  unknown  in  the  trade  until  the  year 
1820,*  when  a  change  in  the  law  prolonged 
the  term  of  existence  between  the  trial  and 
death  of  the  criminal.  *  Before  that,'  says  a 
street  patterer,f  *  there  wasn't  no  time  for 
lamentation;  sentence  to-day,  scragging 
to-morrow,  or,  leastways,  Friday  to  Mon- 
day/ And  with  regard  to  this  matter  of 
time^  it  must  also  be  noted  that  many  of  the 
most  popular  Ballads  being  composed  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
ing sung  while  all  London  is  ringing  with 
the  event,  all  niceties  of  rhyme,  metre,  and 
orthography  have  to  be  utterly  disregarded. 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  sale  of 
Ballads  in  Rush's  case  far  exceeded  that  of 
any  now  before  us.  Even  that  of  Miiller  did 
not  amount  to  more  than  forty  or  fifty 
thousand  copies  —  though  no  modern  murd.r 
ever  surpassed  it  in  atrocity,  or  in  the  pro- 
found interest  which  it  excited  throughout 
England.  And  this  difference  is  no  doubt 
to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  since  Rush's 
day  the  daily  pcnnj'  newspapers  have  al- 
most forestalled  the  Halfpennv  Ballads  by 
giving  a  full  account  of  tne  different  enor- 
mities in  all  their  minute  and  hideous  de- 
tails.    The  force  of  public  opinion,  too,  thus 

*  The  street  singers  say  so;  but  in  tlie  *Boz- 
burghc  Ballads*  tliere  are  many  professing  to  be 
written  by  criminals,  f^om  which  we  talie  a  single 
verse :  — 

'  I  am  a  poor  prisoner  condemned  to  die, 

Ail  wo  is  me,  ah  wo  is  me  for  my  great  foily, 
Fast  fettered  in  irons  in  piace  where  1  lie 

Be  warned  youn^  wantons,  hemp  paaseth  green 
lioily. 
My  parents  were  of  good  degree 
By-whom  I  would  not  ruled  be. 
"  L.ord  Jesu  receive  me,  with  mercy  relieve  me 
Receive  O  sweet  Saviour  my  spirit  unto  thee."' 
Luke  Hutton^s  Dying  Lamentj  day  before  he  was 

hanged  at  York,  1069. 
t  Mayhew 's  '  London  Poor.' 


exerted  through  the  Prefls,  has  been  brongiit 
to  bear  on  the  question  of  crioie,  and  mndi 
of  the  morbid  sympathy  which  fonnd  ex- 
pression in  the  case  of  tuch  a  monster  m 
Rush,  had  died  away  in  1864,  when  detec- 
tives tracked  Miiller  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  brought  him  back  to  be  hanged  by  an 
English  hangman,  in  the  presence  of  an 
English  mob.  To  eyery  one  of  the  mur- 
derers, Constance  Kent  at  Roadhill  Honse, 
Jeffery,  Forward  at  Bamsgate,  and  the  Pi- 
rates of  the  *  Flowery  Land  *  —  one  and  all 
alike  —  stern  justice  Is  meted  ont  with  in- 
flexible severity.  The  wretched  girl  who 
at  Salisbury  confessed  her  crime  to  the 
jndge,  makes  no  excuse  for  her  guilt,  bat 
tells  only  of  the  intolerable  remorse  that 
would  give  her  no  rest  — 

'  My  infant  brother  so  haunted  me, 
I  not  one  moment  could  hajipy  be. 
And  if  for  the  murder  thev  oo  me  try, 
I  declare  I'm  guilty,  and  deserve  to  die.' 

^  Scoundrels,'  *  malefactors,'  *  villains,'  are 
the  gentlest  names  for  this  Newgate  gallarTi 
and  the  gallows  in  every  case  is  promisea, 
with  a  sort  of  grim  satisfaction,  that  augurs 
strongly  for  a  deep  popular  belief  in  the 
justice  of  those  solemn  words,  *  Whoso 
sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  Us 
blood  be  shed.' 

'  The  Political  Ballads  are  ten  in  number, 
of  which  seven  are  devoted  to  the  speeial 
subject  of  Beform,  the  ridicule  of  *  Johnny 
Russell,'  and  the  express  glorification  en 
^  Gladstone,  Beales,  Bright,  and  Co.'  The 
remaining  three  are  *  John  Bull  and  the 
Taxes,'  'Stop  the  Beer  on  Sunday,' and  A 
^  Political  Litany  on  the  Present  Sesdon  of 
Parliament,'  amusing  enough  in  their  way^ 
but  of  which  a  verse  or  two  will  amply  suf- 
fice as  specimens.  *John  Bull  and  tlia 
Taxes '  is  probably  a  new  edition  of  an  older 
prose  ballad,  whch  dates  as  far  back  as 
Washington  Irving's  Sketch  Book,  and  in 
fourteen  brisk  stanzas  strings  together  the 
innumerable  articles  on  which  a  hungry 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  lays  his  iron 
hand,  after  the  following  fashion :  — 

• 

*  They  arc  going  to  tax  the  bnttcr 

And  they're  going  to  tax  the  eggs, 
They  ore  goings  to  tax  the  three-cocked  hats 

And  tax  the  wooden  legs. 
They  will  lay  a  tax  on  everything 

1  ou  have  to  keep  you  warm, 
Thev'll  in  fatare  tax  the  children 

A  week  before  they're  bom.' 

This  is  clearly  a  verse  out  of  the  older  haU 
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lad,  while  another  quite  as  clearly  l^bngs 
to  our  own  times :  — 

'  They  will  tax  the  ladies  crinolines 

Won't  that  be  jolly  fun, 
And  the  day  before  Grood  Friday 

They'll  tax  the  hot-cross  buns. 
They  are  going  to  tax  the  Pork-pie  hats, 

With  feathers  white  and  red 
Because  they  say  their  only  flats 

That  put  them  on  their  bead.' 

Bnt  in  spite  of  the  heavy  burden  of  all  this 
taxation,  the  author  is  in  a  good  temper  all 
the  way  through,  and  the  whole  business 
seems  to  him  more  or  less  a  good  joke,  even 
when  he  attributes  all  taxes  *  to  the  Whigs,' 
and  *  Satan  '  their  prime  chief  and  instiga- 
tor ;  in  this  latter  point  agreeing  with  sturdy 
old  Sam  Johnson's  reply  to  Boswell,  ^  Sir,  I 
have  always  said,  the  first  Whig  was  the 
Devil.'  • 

The  *  Political  Litany '  differs  from  all 
our  other  ballads  in  being  entirely  in  prose, 
and  for  the  most  part  is  rather  a  bitter 
satire  on  the  noble  Earl  Russell  (then 
Prime  Minister,  February,  1866),  whom 
the  poet  irreverently  addresses  as  *  O  dearly 
boosht  and  never  to  be  forgotten  Johnny/ 
while  he  is  equally  severe  on  Johnny's 
coadjutors  in  office,  as  a  single  sentence 
will  prove :  — 

*  When  the  Whigs  t  shall  cease  to  be  a  milk 
and  water  set,  and  prove  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
land that  like  good  and  trusty  servants,  thev 
will  stick  np  for  their  rights,  and  pass  such 
measures  as  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation 
at  lar^e ;  then  and  not  till  then  shall  wc  con- 
sider them  as  trumps,  and  look  upon  them  with 
confidence.' 

But  it  is  for  Johnny  himself  that  he  special- 
ly reserves  hissagest  advice,  his  keenest  wit, 
lus  sharpest  warning.  The  burden  and 
chorus  of  one  of  the  ballads  is  — 

*  When  we  get  Johnny's  Reform,' 

a  future  date,  which  in  his  eyes  is  clearly 
equivalent  to  the  *  Greek  Kalends.'  Re- 
form is  a  mere  shadow,  a  scrap  of  moon- 
shine, a  popular  cry,  which 

'  Little  Johnny  bless  the  darling  boy- 
Long  time  has  nursed  as  his  favourite  toy,' 

•  ♦Sir,'  replies  ob<(oquiou3Bozzy,'  he  was.'  —  Cro- 
ker'n '  HoKwcIl,'  p.  c^irt. 

t  In  a  very  recent  edition  of  this  ballad,  the  word 
Whigs  \%  amaslngly  converted  into  Tories,  so  as  to 
apply  to  the  present  Government. 


but  which  will  never  be  realized ;  a  sor  o 
dreamy,  minor  millennium,  when  *  boys  and 
girls  shall  have  aknond  rock  -and  cakes  for 
nufiin,' 

'  Tipplers  will  get  tight  three  times  a  day/ 

farmers  will  learn  to  double  their  miserable 
eight  shillings  a  week  for  the  labouring  man, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  universal  rejoicing, 

*  little  Johnny '  himself 

'  His  little  body  he  will  strut,  sir. 
Like  a  crow  along  a  gutter 

When  we  get  the  New  Reform.' 

But  the  house  of  Russell  is  not  to  be 
trusted,  as  we  learn  from  our  next  ballad 
on  *  Little  Johnny,  O  !  *  which  is  prefaced 
by  a  few  stinging  questions  and  answers. 

*  i^ow,  my  child,'  says  the  catechist,  *  what 
is  your  name  ?  *  *  Weathercock  Johnny,  aliaa 
Jack  the  Reformer.'  Having  answered  to 
his  name,  he  is  told  that  first  he  has  to 
^  amend  his  ways  which  are  in  a  most  shaky 
condition ; '  secondly,  *  to  take  a  few  of  Pal- 
merston's  Pills  to  invigorate  his  political  sys- 
tem ; '  and  thirdly,  *  to  stick  up  for  the  peo- 
ple, and  speak  up  according  to  his  size  as 
long  as  he  remains  in  office  ;  '  while  Glad- 
stone is  implored  to  *  keep  his  weather  eye 
open  and  jog  the  memory  of  his  fellow-ser- 
vant John,  so  as  to  guide  his  littUfeet  if  he 
should  chance  to  stray  from  the  right  path.' 

As  for  the  question  of  Reform  itself,  it's 
a  mere  cry  and  nothing  m6re.  His  interrog- 
ators insult  the  little  statesman  by  hoping 
that  *  Reform  will  so  apply  to  railways  that 
they  shall  supply  a  sufficient  number  of 
surgeons  with  splints  and  bandages  to  each 
train,  with  a  good  supply  of  coffins  for  those 
who  are  headstrong  enough  to  travel  by 
rail.'    As  to  the    processions,   and  grand 

*  Agricultural  Hall  meetings,'  they  are  » vox 
et  praterea  nihil ^  — 

*  Many  they  aloud  will  shout, 
For  Reform,  Reform, 
Scarcely  knowing  what  about 
Bawl  Reform,  Reform.' 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  only  a  few 
months  a^o ;  but  alas  for  the  fickleness  of 
the  crowd,  the  intelligent  artisan,  and  the 

*  working  man,'  by  the  time  we  get  to  the 
date  of »  The  Reform  Battle  in  Hyde  Park  ' 
all  is  changed.  The  noble  Earl  and  all  his 
Whiggish  allies  are  for  a  time  clean  wiped 
out  and  forgotten,  and  the  poet  now  re- 
serves all  his  vials  of  wrath  for 
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'  The  titled  toriea  who  keep  yon  dovn 

Which  you  cannot  endure, 

And  the  reasoD  I  to  lell  am  bound 

You're  but  working  men  — and  poor.' 

There  are  some  ten  other  gtanESs  of  a 
like  calibre,  but  though  Mr.  Catnach  has 
enriched  them  with  a  most  graphic  woodcut 
(date  1832)  repreaanting  one  Bishop,  the 
Duke  of  Welliogton,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
beaded  by  '  little  Johnny  '  carrying  a  ban- 
ner of  'Victoria  and  Reform,'  all  issuing  in 
triumph  from  ',  St.  Stephen's  EL'hool,'  the 
whole  tiling  is  a  mere  piece  of  idle  banter, 
whicb  never  rises  aboTe  the  level  of  a  noisy 
chorus  between  people  and  bobbies,  roughs 
and  iron  railings. 

Even  in  the  two  latest  of  the  Political 
Ballads,  bearing  dale  the  middle  of  Febru- 
at7,  just  as  ParliameDt  opened,  and  the  li- 
fted Toriea  were  tried,  convicted,  and  coa- 
demned  at  the  Agricultural  Hall  under  the 
Uery  sway  of  the  impassioned  O'Donoghne 
—  before  it  was  even  known  for  what 
crimes  they  were  iudict«d  —  even  io  these 
them  is  little  more  than  abuso  for  that 
'  poor  outcast'  the  member  for  Calne,  and 
on  fortunate  Ur.  Doulton. 

The  Royal  Ballads  are  but  three  in  num- 
ber, —  on  the  death  of  the  Prince  Consort, 
the  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
the  birth  of  his  eldest  son,  —  and  of  these 
we  may  take,  as  a  sample,  the  '  Elegy  on 
the  Death  of  H.R,H.  Prince  Albert,'  aur^ 
mounted  by  a  portrait  of  the  '  Prince  as  he 
appeared  on  the  morning  of  his  Marriage,' 
and  edged  with  a  broad  margin  of  black. 
The  poet  is  lost  in  grief,  and  his  mournful 
numbers  How  heavily  as  he  tells  of  '  Britan- 
nia lamenting  and  calling  on  the  daughters 
of  Britain  to  join  in  sorrowful  condolence 
with  their  beloved  Queen : 

'  Wo  grieve  for  thy  loan,  Queen  Victoria 

Anil  all  DVFr  Briiain  duplora 
Tliy  Consort,  tliy  own  donrcat  Consort 
Is  ipne,  nod  thy  Albert's  no  moie.' 


dares  to  intrude  on  tbe  prtTftcj'  of  the  Boyal 
mourners,  but  wilt  kindly  hand  touches  on 
the  many  virtues  of  the  departed  Prince, 
claiming  for  him  that  from  men  of  all  ronki,    ' 

'  From  all  men  bdow  and  abave  ' 

he  won  universal  love  and  respect,  that  for 
'  The  Institutions  he  was  always  the  rigbt 
man,'  while  the  poor  found  in  him  a  '  fre* 
and  helping  hand.'  And  in  these  words  the 
writer  not  only  eipreases  the  verdict  oftlw 
nation  but  gives  utterance  to  a  far  deeper 
feeling  of  loyal  s^pathy  with  hia  bereaved 

of  sorry  rhyme  and  indifferent  orthognt^f. 
Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  Hor 
Majesty's  poorest  subjects  were  pmchaaen 
of  this  Halfpenny  Ballad,  and  felt  the  n*- 
tional  loss  as  deeply  as  those  who  could  ^ 
predate  the  poet  Laureate's  nobler  song  of 


These  Halfpennv  Sheets  form  almost  tbo 
entire  poetry  of  Seven  Dials,  and  thong^ 
they  teach  little  or  no  history,  they  show,  at 
least,  what  kind  of  Poetry  finds  the  moit 
favourable  reception  and  the  readiest  sale 
among  our  lowest  classes.  Aj  far  as  we  cu 
there  are  in  London  wght  or  ten 


Js  of  Heaven  on  her,  and  on  the 
children,'  who 

'  Their  dear  royal  hearts  are  bewildering 
On  earth  tlicy  will  sco  him  no  more  ; 
Ho  is  gone,  lie  is  gone  now  before  (hem. 
Ho  is  gi)nc  to  that  snd  siloni  bonmo 
Where  nnmhers  hnve  travelled  before  him, 
And  ^m  which  I  ere  can  no  one  return.' 

This  may  be  -very  homely  ^mpathy,  but  it 
is  respectful  and  hearty.     The  poet  hardly 


'  publishers  of  the  Fort«y  and  Disley  stamp 
j  —  though  not  on  so  large  a  scale.  Of  Bat 
I  lad-singers  and  patterer«  of  proee  recitft- 
tions  (such  as  the  '  Pohtical  Catechisn  *) 
there  may  be  about  a  hundred  scattoea 
nvi'r  the  metropolis,  who  hannt  such  lochi- 
as the  New  Cut,  Tottenham  Conit 
l.Whitei"  ■  "■■  ■ 
and  accord in^ 

trade,  and  the  character  of  their ' 
a  scanty  or  a  jovial  living  by  chanting  such 
strains  as  we  hnve  now  laid  before  our  rea- 
ders. '  Songs  if  they're  ovep-relipous,'  says 
one  minstrel,  '  don't  sell  at  all ;  though  a  tior 
moral  does  werry  well.  But  a  gocd,  awful, 
marder's  the  thing.  I've  know^,'  says  oni 
authority,  'a  man  sell  a  reamf  fi  day  of 
them,  —  that's  twenty  dozen  you  know;* 
and  this  sale  may  go  on  for  days,  so  that, 
with  forty  or  filty  men  at  work  as  minstrels, 
a  popular  Ballad  will  soon  attain  a  citoula- 
tion  of  thirty  or,  forty  or  fifty  thousand. 
Mow  and  then  '  Catnach '  himself  compose* 


he  reUllH  at  a  halfpennv  cafli,  or  evun  ■  pennT, 
if  Ihp  murder  l>  it  my  teartu}  one,  u  In  Mullei's 
cue,  tUui  rupiDB  a lurvest  oTiUKi  or  WOper  cent. 
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a  Song,  and  in  this  case  is  sared  the  cost  of 
copyright,  thoagh  his  expenses  are  yery 
trifling,  even  when  he  has  to  purchase  it. 
If  one  of  the  patterers  writes  a  BalUd  on 
a  taking  subject,  he  hastens  at  once  to  Seven 
Dials,  where,  if  accepted,  his  reward  is  *  a 
glass  of  rum,  a  slice  of  cake,  and  five  dozen 
copies,'  —  which,  if  the  accident  or  murder 
be  a  yery  awful  one,  are  struck  off  for  him 
while  be  waits.  A  murder  always  sells 
well,  so  does  a  fire,  or  a  fearful  railway  ac- 
cident.    A  good  love  story  embracing 

'  infidi  peijuria  nautas 
Deceptamqae  dole  nympham '  * 

often  does  fairly;  but  Politics  among  the 
lowest  class  are  a  drug.  Even  the  famous 
*  BalUxd  on  Pam's  death  didn't  do  much  ex- 
cept among  the  better  sort  of  people ; '  and 


ing  Reform^  they  don't  care,  it  would  seem, 
to  spend  money  on  it 

We  have  submitted  this  wretched  doggerel 
to  our  readers,  that  they  may  form  some 
idea  of  the  kind  of  Street  Literature  which 
is  still  popular  with  so  many  of  the  lower 
classes.  It  is  humiliating,  in  the  midst  of  all' 
the  schools  and  teaching  of  the  present  day, 
to  find  such  rubbish  continually  poured 
forth,  and  eagerly  read.  Still  there  are 
some  redeeming  features  in  this  weary 
waste.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  moral  tone 
of  the  ballads,  if  not  lofty,  is  certainly  not 
bad  ;  and  the  number  of  single  stanzas  that 
could  not  be  quoted  in  these  pages  on  ac- 
count of  their  gross  or  indecent  language  is 
Tery  small ;  while  that  of  entire  Ballads, 
to  be  excluded  on  the  same  ground,  is  still 
smaller. 


in  the  Halfpenny  Ballads  of  Seyen  Dials ; 
though  there  is  abundance  of  slang,  vul- 
garity, and  occasional  coarseness  of  expres- 
sion. For  open  indecency  and  grosser 
pruriency  we  must  go  to  a  class  of  songs  and 
song-books,  authors  and  customers,  of  a 
higher  class ;  to  penny  and  twopenny  and 
sixpenny  packets  of  uncleanness,  to  some 
of  the  minor  Music  Halls,  where  delicacies 
are  to  be  had  at  ap"ce  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  New  Cut.  The  men  who  wrote  the 
filthy  Ballads  in  the  *  Roxburghe  Collec- 
tion '  were  of  a  far  higher  class  than  those 
who  write  for  Seven  Dials ;  and  they  found 
higher  readers  amid  the  wide-spread  deep 
deprayity  of  their  day.  The  thousands 
who  now  buy  the  Halfpenny  Ballads  of  St. 
Giles's,  would  rise  to  oetter  taste,  and  the 


though  the  roughs  are  fond  enough  of  shout-   appreciation  of  higher  models,  if  they  had 


*  Roxburghe  Ballads,'  which  range  between 
thfi  years  1560  and  1700,  our  present  five 
hundred  from  Seven  Dials  are  models  of 
•purity  and  cleanliness.  In  the  second  vol 
ume  of  that  famous  collection  there  are 
about  580  Ballads,  or  broadsides,  printed  a« 
ours  still  are  on  sheets  of  the  thinnest  and 
commonest  paper ;  and  at  least  three-fourths 
of  these  (especially  of  the  later  dates)  are 
so  grossly,  openly  indecent,  as  to  be  incap- 
able of  quotation.  A  few  are  slightly  polit- 
ical, and  refer  to  such  topics  as  the  *  Meal- 
tub  Plot  ;*  and  a  few  to  such  themes  as  ship- 
wrecks, and  naval  fights  ;  but  the  majority 
are  broadly  and  coarsely  amorous  ;  evident- 
ly written  by  persons  above  the  lowest 
rank,  for  the  express  purpose  of  raising  in- 
decent and  unclean  thour^hts  in  the  minds 
of  their  readers ;  not  by  ninted  indelicacy 
or  yulgar  coarseness  of  style,  but  by  studied 
filthiness.  No  such  nastiness  is  to  be  found 
•  V.  Boome.   'Poemato.' 


a  higher  class  of  authors,  and  a  nobler  range 
of  verse.  For,  though  the  poet  to  reach 
them  must  needs  be  to  some  extent  one  of 
themselves,  —  must  understand  their  ways 
of  life,  and  forms  of  speech,  —  there  is  no 
need  that  he  should  be  as  ignorant,  or  vul- 
g&r,  or  vitiated  as  those  for  whom  he  writes. 
The  Disley  or  Fortey  of  the  day  prints  his 
ten  or  twenty  thousand  of  *  The  Oakham 
Poachers,'  or  *  The  Prince  of  Wales' 
Baby,  because  these  subjects  are  all  the 
rage  at  the  moment,  and  he  can  get 
no  better  minstrelsy  so  cheap.  But  there 
are  yet  in  the  minds  and   hearts  of  the 

SK)rest  class,  who  can  read  and  enjoy  a 
alfpenny  Ballad  on  the  *  Awful  Accident 
in  Hyde  Park,'  deeper  feelings,  and  purer 
tastes  ready  to  spring  up  nnder  the  least 
culture,  and,  if  fairly  appealed  to,  to  be 


Compared  with  a  volume  of  the  famous   brought  out  into  full  life  and  bear  abundant 


and  goodly  fruit  They  have  no  peculiar 
relish  for  bad  spelling,  or  for  faulty  rhyme. 
Feeling  antl  intelligence,  a  sense  of  such 
inborn  goodness  as  Miss  Nightingale's;  a 
love  of  fair  play,  and  an  old-fashioned  lik- 
ing for  what  is  true  and  brave ;  a  keen 
sense  of  the  ludicrous,  and  a  deep  current 
of  loyalty  to  the  throne  and  to  their  native 
land,  yet  lin^r  iri  the  thousands  who  look 
to  Seven  Dials  for  inspiration.  If  any  real 
poet  should  arise  who  would  be  content  to 
sing  in  good,  plain,  honest  Saxon,  such 
topics  as  they  love  to  hear;  of  men  and 
women  great  in  goodness  or  in  vice,  of  life 
and  death  in  their  widest  sense,  of  crime 
and  disaster,  of  human  sorrows  and  joys 
whether  in  Chick  Lane  or  Windsor  Castle ; 
he  would  achieve  an  immortality  not  far 
below  that  of  the  *  silver  clarion  *  of  Tenny- 
son himself  We  do  not  despair  of  his  ad- 
vent, and  the  sooner  he  comes  the  better 
for  Seven  Dials ;  and  for  tis  all. 
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CHAPTER    XIY. 

Next  morning  Mr.  Brownlow  was  not  well 
enoagh  to  go  to  business.  He  was  not  ill.  He 
repeated  the  assurance  a  score  of  times  to  him- 
self and  to  his  children.  He  had  not  slept  well, 
that  was  all  —  and  perhaps  a  day's  rest,*  a  little 
qniet  and  tranquillity,  would  do  him  good.  He 
had  got  up  at  his  usual  hour,  and  was  down 
to  breakfast,  and  read  his  paper,  and  everything 
went  on  in  its  ordinary  way ;  but  yet  he  was  in- 
disposed —  and  a  day  s  rest  would  do  him  good. 
Young  John  assented  heartily,  and  was  very 
willing  to  take  his  father's  place  for  the  day  and 
manage  all  his  business.  It  was  a  bright  morn- 
ing, and  the  room  was  full  of  flowers,  and  the 
young  loaves  fluttered  at  the  windows  in  the 
earliest  green  of  spring.  It  was  exhilarating  to 
stand  in  the  great  recesses  of  the  windows  and 
look  out  upon  the  park,  all  green  and  budding, 
and  think  it  was  all  yours  and  your  children's  — 
a  sort  of  feeling  which  had  little  effect  upon 
the  young  people,  but  was  sweet  yet  overwhelm- 
ing to  their  father  as  he  stood  and  looked  out  in 
the  quiet  of  the  morning.  All  his  —  all  theirs ; 
yet  perhaps 

"  I  don't  think  I  shall  go  down  to-day,"  he 
said.  "  You  can  tell  Wrinkell  to  send  me  up 
the  papers  in  the  Wardell  case.  He  knows  what 
I  want.  He  can  send  the  —  the  new  clerk  up 
with  them  —  Powys  I  mean." 

"  Powys  ?  "  said  Jack. 

".Well,  yea,  Powys,  is  there  any  reason  why 
he  should  not  send  Powys  1 "  said  Mr.  Brown- 
low,  peremptorily,  feeling  hot  and  conscious,  and 
ready  to  take  offence. 

**  No,  certainly,"  said  Jack,  with  some  sur- 
prise. He  did  not  take  to  Powys,  that  was  un- 
questionable;  yet  the  chances  are  he  would 
never  have  remarked  upon  Mr.  Brownlow's 
choice  of  him  but  for  the  curious  impatience  and 
poremptorincss  in  his  father's  tone. 

"  I  like  him,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow  —  "  he 
knows  what  he  has  to  do,  and  —  he  does  it.  I 
like  a  man  who  does  that  —  it  gives  one  confl- 
dencc  for  the  time  to  come." 

"  Yes,"  said  Jack.  "  I  never  cared  for  him, 
sir,  as  you  know.  He  is^not  my  ideal  of  a  clerk 
— but  that  is  nothing ;  only  I  rather  think  Wrin- 
kell has  changed  his  opinion  lately.  The  young 
fellow  gets  on  well  enough  —  but  there  is  a  dif^ 
ference.  I  suppose  that  sort  of  extra  punctuality 
and  virtue  can  only  last  a  certain  time." 

"  I  daresay  these  are  very  fine  notions.  Jack," 
said  his  father;  "but  I  am  not  quite  such  an 
accomplished  man  of  the  world,  I  suppose,  as  if 
I  had  been  brought  up  at  Eton.  I  believe  in 
virtue  lasting  a  long  time.  You  must  bear  with 
my  old  -  fashioned  prejudices."  This  Mr. 
Brownlow  said  in  a  way  which  puzzled  Jack, 
for  he  was  not  a  man  given  to  sneers. 

*'  Of  course,  if  you  take  it  like  that,  sir,  I 
have  not  another  word  to  say,"  said  the  young 
man,  and  he  went  away  feeling  bitterly  hostile 
to  Powys,  who  seemed  to  be  the  cause  of  it  all. 
He  said  to  himself  that  to  be  snubbed  on  account 
of  a  clerk  was  a  new  experioncc,  and  lost  himself 


in  conjectures  as  to  the  cause  of  this  nnexplaia- 
ed  partiality — "a  fellow  who  is  going  to  the 
bad  and  all,"  Jack  said  to  himself;  and  his  feel- 
ing was  somewhat  vindictive,  and  he  did  not 
feel  so  sorry  as  he  ought  to  have  done  that 
Powys  was  going  to  the  bad.  It  seemed  on  the 
whole  a  kind  of  retribution.  Mr.  Wrinkell  him- 
self had  been  sent  for  to  Brownlows  on  ▼arioni 
occasions,  but  it  was  not  an  honour  that  had 
been  accorded  to  any  of  the  clerks ;  and  now 
this  young  fellow,  whose  appearance  and  condact 
had  both  begun  to  be  doubtful,  was  to  have  the 
privilege.  Jack  did  not  comprehend  it ;  nneasr 
unexpressed  suspicions  came  into  his  mind,  au 
utterly  wide  of  the  mark;  yet  not  the  less  un- 
comfortable. The  mare  was  a  comfort  to  him 
as  she  went  off  in  one  of  her  long  dashes,  with- 
out eyer  talking  breath,  like  an  arrow  down  the 
avenue  ;  and  so  was  the  momentary  glimpse  of 
a  little  face  at  the  window,  to  which  he  took  off 
ills  hat ;  but  notwithstanding  these  consolationsy 
he  was  irritated  and  somewhat  disturbed.  On 
account  of  a  cad  !  He  had  no  right  to  give  such 
a  title  to  his  father's  favourite ;  but  still  it  most 
be  allowed  that  it  was  a  little  hard. 

"  Who  is  Powys  ? "  said  Sara  when  her 
brother  was  gone.  "  And  why  are  you  angi]^, 
papa  ?  You  are  cross,  you  know,  and  that  it 
not  like  you.    I  am  afraid  you  must  be  ilL" 

"  Cross,  am  I  ?  "  said  Mr.  Brownlow.  "  I 
suppose  I  am  not  quite  well — I  told  yoa  I  had 
a  bad  night." 

"Yes but  what  has  Powys  to  do  with 

it  ?  —  and  who  is  he  ?  "  said  Sara,  looking  into 
his  face. 

Then  various  possibilities  rushed  into  her  &tlh 
er's  mind  ;  should  *  he  tell  her  what  he  wnb 
going  to  ask  of  her  ?  Should  he  claim  her  promr 
ise  and  hold  her  to  her  word?  Should  he 
make  an  attempt,  the  only  one  possible,  to  se- 
cure for  himself  a  confidant  and  counsellor  I 
Ah,  no!  that  was  out  of  the  question.  He  might 
sully  his  own  honour,  but  never,  never  his  child's. 
And  he  felt,  even  with  a  certain  exultation,  that 
his  child  would  not  have  yielded  to  the  tcmptar 
tion  —  that  she  would  balk  him  instead  of  obe^jr- 
ing  him,  did  she  know  why.  He  felt  this  in  his 
inmost  mind,  and  he  was  glad.  She  would  do 
what  he  asked  her,  trusting  in  him,  and  in  her 
it  would  be  a  virtue  —  only  his  should  be  the 
sin.    . 

"  Who  is  he  ?  "  he  said,  with  a  doubtful  smile 
which  resulted  from  his  own  thoughts,  and  not 
from  her  question.  "  You  will  know  who  he  is 
before  long.  I  want  to  be  civil  to  him,  Sam. 
He  is  not  just  like  any  other  clerk.  I  woald 
bring  him,  if  you  would  not  be  shocked— to 
lunch  " 

"  Shocked ! "  said  Sara,  with  one  of  her 
princess  airs  — "  I  am  not  a  great  lady.  Yom 
are  Mr.  Brownlow  the  solicitor,  papa  —  I  hope 
I  know  my  proper  place." 

"  Yes,"  said  John  Brownlow ;  but  the  words 
brouizht  an  uneasy  colour  to  his  face,  and  con- 
founded him  in  the  midst  of  his  projecu.  To 
keep  her  from  being  merely  Mr.  Brownlow  the 
solicitor's  daughter,  he  was  going  to  soil  his  owk 
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faonoar  and  risk  her  happiness ;  and  yet  it  was 
thus  that  she  asserted  her  condition  whenever 
she  had  a  chance.  He  left  her  as  soon  as  he 
conld,  taking  no  snch  advantage  of  his  nnusoal 
holiday  as  Sara  supposed  he  would.  He  left  the 
breakrast  room-whica  was  so  bright,  and  wander- 
ed away  into  the  library,  a  room  which,  busy 
man  as  he  was,  ho  occupied  very  seldom.  It 
was  of  all  the  rooms  in  Browiilows,  the  one  which 
had  most  ap|)earancc  of  having  been  made  by  a 
new  proprietor.  There  were  books  in  it,  to  be 
sore,  which  had  belonged  to  the  Brownlows, 
the  solicitors,  for  generations;  but  these  were 
not  half  or  quarter  part  enough  to  fill  the  room, 
which  was  larger  than  any  two  rooms  in  the 
High  Street  —  and  consequently  it  had  been  ne- 
cessary to  till  the  vacant  space  with  ran;j;es  upon 
ranges  of  literature  but  of  the  bookseller's,  which 
had  not  mellowed  on  the  shelves,  nor  come  to 
belong  to  them  by  nature.  Mr.  Brownlow  did 
not  think  of  this,  but  yet  he  was  somehow  con- 
sdoas  of  it  when,  with  the  prospect  of  a  long 
moccupied  day  before  him,  ho  went  into  this 
zoom.  It  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  house, 
tamed  away  from  the  sunshine,  and  looking  out 
upon  nothing  but  evergreens,  sombre  corners  of 
shrubberies,  and  the  paths  which  led  to  the 
kitchen  and  stables.  He  went  in  and  sat  down 
by  the  table,  and  looked  round  at  all  the  shelves, 
and  drew  a  l)lotting-book  towards  him  mechan- 
ically. What  did  he  want  with  it?  ho  had  no 
letters  to  write  there  —  nothing  to  do  that  be- 
longed to  that  luxurious  leisurely  place.  If  there 
was  work  to  be  done,  it  was  at  the  office  that  he 
ooght  to  do  it.  He  had  not  the  habit  of  writing 
here  —  nor  even  of  reading.  The  handsome  li- 
brary had  nothing  to  do  with  his  life.  This,  per- 
haps, was  why  he  established  himself  in  it  on 
the  special  day  of  which  wo  speak.  It  seemed 
to  him  as  if  any  moment  his  fine  house  might 
topple  down  about  his  ears  like  a  house  of  cards. 
He  had  thought  over  it  in  the  High  Street  till 
he  was  sick  and  his  head  swam  ;  perhaps  some 
new  light  might  fall  on  the  subject  if  ho  were 
to  think  of  it  here.  This  was  why  he  estab- 
lished himself  at  the  table,-  making  in  his  leisure 
m  pretence  to  himself  of  having  something  to 
do.  If  be  had  been  used  to  any  sort  of  guile  or 
dishonourable  dealing,  the  chances  arc  it  would 
hare  been  easier  for  him  ;  but  it  is  hanl  upon  a 
man  to  change  the  habits  of  his  life.  John 
Brownlow  luid  to  maintain  with  himself  a  fight 
harder  than  that  which  a  man  ordinarily  has  to 
fight  against  temptation ;  for  the  fact  was  that 
this  was  far,  very  far  from  being  his  case.  He 
was  not  tempted  to  do  wrong.  It  was  the  g(>o<l 
impalse  which  in  his  mind  had  come  to  be  the 
thing  to  be  struggled  against.  What  he  wanted 
was  to  do  what  was  right ;  but  with  all  the 
steadiness  of  a  virtuous  resolution  he  had  set 
himself  to  struggle  against  his  impulse  and  to 
do  wrong. 

Here  was  the  «:tatc  of  the  case  :  lie  had  found, 
as  he  undoubtedly  bi'licve<l,  the  woman  whom 
more  than  twenty  \earH  ago  he  had  given 
himself  so  much  trouide  to  find.  She  was  hero, 
m  poor  woman  —  to  whom  old  Mrs.  Thomson's 


fifty  thousand  pounds  would  be  eqnal  to  as 
many  millions  —  with  a  son,  whose  every  pros- 
pect would  be  changed,  whose  life  would  begin 
on  a  totally  different  level,  if  his  legitimate  in- 
heritance came  to  hiui  as  it  ought:  this  was  all 
very  distinct  and  clear.  But,  ou  the  other  hand, 
to  withdraw  that  fifty  thousand  pounds  from 
his  own  afiairs  at  this  moment,  would  be  next 
to  ruin  to  John  Brownlow.  It  would  be  a  loss 
to  him  of  almost  as  much  more.  It  would  re- 
duce him  again  hopelessly  to  the  character  of 
the  country  solicitor —  a  character  which  he  bad 
not  abandoned,  which  be  had,  in  short,  rather 
prided  himself  in  keeping  up,  but  which  was 
very  different,  in  coi^junction  with  his  present 
standing  in  the  county,  from  what  it  would  be 
were  ho  Brownlow  the  solicitor  alone.  And 
then  there  was  the  awful  question  of  interest, 
which  ought  to  have  been  accumulating  all  these 
five-and-twenty  years.  He  thought  to  himself, 
as  he  reflected,  that  ^is  best  course  would  have 
been  to  reject  young  Powys's  application  and 
throw  him  off,  and  leave  him  to  find  occupation 
where  he  could.  Then,  if  the  young  man  had 
discovered  anything,  it  would  at  least  have  been 
a  fair  fight.  But  he  had  of  his  own  will  entered 
into  relations  with  him ;  he  had  him  under  his 
eyes  day  by  day,  a  standing  temptation,  a  stand- 
ing reproach ;  he  h&d  kept  him  close  by  him  to 
make  discoveries  that  otherwise  he  probably 
never  would  have  made  ;  and  be  had  made  dis- 
coveries. At  any  moment  the  demand  might 
come  which  should  change  the  character  of  the 
position  altogether.  All  this  was  old  ground, 
over  which  he  had  gone  time  after  time.  Thero 
was  nothing  new  in  it  but  the  sudden  rcmedy- 
which  had  occurred  to  him  on  the  previous- 
night  as  he  walked  home.  He  had  not  as  yet 
confessed  to  himself  that  he  had  accepted  that 
suggestion,  and  yet  only  half  voluntarily  he? 
had  taken  the  first  step  to  bring  it  about.  It 
was  a  remedy  almost  as  bad  as  the  original 
danger  —  very  unpalatable,  very  mortifving  — 
but  it  was  better  than  utter  downfall,  iiy  mo- 
ments, Mr.  Brownlow's  heait  revolted  altogethr 
er  against  it.  It  was  selling  his  child,  even, 
though  it  was  for  her  own  sake  —  it  was  taking 
advantage  of  her  best  instincts,  of  her  rash  girl- 
ish readiness  to  put  her  future  in  his  handa.. 
And  thci*ewere  also  other  questions  involved. 
When  it  came  to  the  point,  would  Sara  hold  by 
her  promise  —  had  she  meant  it,  in  earnest,  as 
a  real  promise  when  she  made  it  ?  And  then- 
she  was  a  girl  who  would  do  anything,  every- 
thing fir  her  father's  sake,  in  the  way  of 
Fclf-sacrificc,  but  would  she  understand  sacrifi* 
cing  herself  to  save,  not  her  father,  but  Brpwn? 
lows  i  All  these  were  veiy  doabtful  questions.. 
Mr.  Brownlow,  who  had  never  before  been  in 
anybody's  power,  who  knew  nothing  about 
mysteries,  found  himself  now,  as  it  were,  in  every- 
body's power,  tlireading  a  darkling  way,  from, 
which  his  own  efforts  could  never  deliver  him. 
He  was  in  the  ]>ower  of  young  Powys,  who  any 
day  could  come  to  his  door  and  demand  —  how 
much  ?  any  sum  almost —  his  whole  foitune  — 
with  no  al'tcmatlvo  but  thai  of  a  lawsuit,,  which. 
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CHAPTBB  XV,  —  LUNCHBOK. 

It  was  like  a  dream  to  the  yoang  Canadian 
when  he  followed  the  master  or  th«  house  into 
the  dining-room ;  —  not  that  that,  or  any  other 
80cial  pnvilego,  woald  have  struck  the  youth 
with  astonishment  or  exultation  as  it  would 
hare  done  a  youn^  man  from  Mast«rton  ;  but 
because  be  had  just  behaved  so  ungratefully 
and  ungraciously,  and  had  no  right  to  any  such 
recompense,  ^e  had  heard  enough  in  the 
office  about  Brownlows  to  know  that  it  was  an 
unprecedented  honour  that  was  beinp:  paid 
him  ;  but  it  was  the  coals  of  fire  thus  heaped 
upon  hid  head  wliich  be  principally  felt.  8ara 
was  already  at  the  head  of  the  table  in  all  that 
perfection  of  dainty  apparel  which  dazzles  the 
eyes  of  people  unused  to  it.  Naturally  the 
stranger  knew  nothing  about  any  one  particu- 
lar or  her  dress,  but  he  felt,  without  knowing 
how,  the  difference  between  that  costly  simplic- 
itj  and  all  the  finery  of  the  women  he  was  ac- 
customed to  see.  It  was  a  different  sphere  and 
atmosphere  altogether  from  any  he  had  ever 
watered ;  and  the  only  advantage  he  had  over 
any  of  his  fellow-clerks  who  might  have  been 
introduced  in  the  same  way  was,  that  he  had  mas- 
tered the  first  grand  rule  of  good  breeding,  and 
bad  forgotten  himself  He  had  no  time  to  think 
how  ho  ought  to  behave  in  his  own  person. 
His  mind  was  too  much  occupied  by  the  novel- 
ty of  the  sphere  into  which  he  was  t^us  sud- 
denly brought.  Sara  inclined  her  head  gra- 
ciously as  ho  was  brought  in,  and  was  not 
aorprised;  but  as  for  Mr.  Hardcastle,  whoso 
seat  was  just  opposite  that  of  youog  Powys, 
words  could  not  express  his  consternation. 
One  of  th(j  clerks  1  Mr.  Brownlow  the  policit- 
or  was  not  such  a  great  man  himself  thai  he 
should  foel  justified  in  introducing  his  clerks  at 
bis  table ;  and  after  that,  what  next  ?  A  rapid 
calcnhition  passed  through  Mr.  Hardcastle's 
mind  as  be  stared  at  the  new-comer.  If  this 
sort  of  tiling  was  to  go  on,  it  would  have  to  be 
looked  to.  If  Mr.  Brownlow  thought  it  right 
for  Sara,  he  certainly  should  not  think  it  right 
for  his  Fanny.  Jack  Brownlow  himself,  with 
Brownlows  perhaps,  and  at  least  a  large  share 
of  his  fathci^s  ^rtune,  was  not  to  bo  despised  ; 
but  thi;  clerks  I  The  Rector  even  felt  himself 
injured  —  though,  to  he  sure, }  oung  Powys  or 
any  oihor  clerk  cx)iild  not  have  dreamed  or  pay- 
ing a^Uresses  to  liim.  Ami  it  must  ho  admitted 
that  the  conversation  m'as  not  lively  at  tublo. 
Mr.  Brownlow  wa*«  embarrasfied  as  knowing  Iris 
own  intentionit,  w  hich,  of  course,  nobody  el.\e 
<Iid.  Mr.  Hardcastk*  was  astonished  and  par- 
tially affronted.  Ab'I  Powyg  kep^  .silcnf e.  Thui 
there  was  ouly  H.ird  to  k«e[>  up  a  littk  appear- 
ance iof  aAimutioa  at  tbo  table.  It  is  fU.  .<uch 
niomentM  that  the  true  superiority  of  worn  in- 
kind  reallv  shows  itself.  8 he  was  not  erabar- 
rasscd  —the  w^cial  difference  which,  as  slif 
thought,  existed  bctwcr n  her  snd  her  fatlicrV 
clerk  Wis  so  ;^ont  .ind  compk'to  th.at  Huta  folt 
herself  as  fully  at  lilierty  to  \k*  trracwms  to  liim, 
as  if  he  had  Iccn  bh  own  isoiher  or  jxster. 


'^  If  Mr.  Powys  walked  all  the  way  he  must 
want  his  luncheon,  papa,"  she  said.  "  Don't 
yon  think  it  is  a  pretty  road  ?  Of  course  it  is 
not  grand  like  your  scenery  in  Canada.  We 
don't  have  any  Niagaras  in  England ;  but  it  is 
pleasant,  don't  you  tliink  ?  " 

"  It  is  very  pleasant,"  said  young  Powys  ; 
'M)ut  there  are  more  things  in  Canada  than 
Niagara." 

*'  I  suppose  so,"  said  Sara,  who  w'as  rather  of 
opinion  that  he  ought  to  have  been  much  flat- 
tered by  her  allusion  to  Canada ;  and  there  are 
prettier  places  in  England  than  Dewsbury  — 
out  still  people  who  l)clong  to  it  are  fond  of  it 
all  the  same.  Mr.  Hardcastle,  this  is  the  dish 
you  are  so  fond  of —  ore  you  ill,  like  papa,  that 
you  don't  eat  to-day  ? " 

"  Not  ill,  my  dear,"  said  the  Rector,  with 
meaning  —  "only  like  your  papa  a  little  out  of 
sorts." 

"  I  don't  know  why  people  should  be  out  of 
sorts  who  have  ererything  they  can  possibly 
want,"  said  Sara.  ''  I  think  it  is  wicked  both 
of  papa  and  yon.  If  you  were  poor  men  in  the 
village,  with  not  enough  for  your  children  to 
eat,  you  would  know  better  than  to  be  out  of 
sorts.  I  am  sure  it  would  do  us  all  a  great  deal 
of  good  if  wc  were  suddenly  ruined,"  the  young 
woman  continued,  lookin;^  her  father,  as  it  hap- 
pened, full  in  the  face.  Of  course  she  did  not 
mean  anything.  It  came  into  her  head  all  at 
once  to  say  this,  and  she  said  it ;  but  equally  of 
course  it  fell  with  a  very  different  significance 
on  her  father's  ears.  lie  changed  colour  in 
spite  of  himself —  he  dropped  on  his  plate  a 
morsel  he  was  carrying  to  his  mouth.  A  sick 
sensation  came  over  him.  Sara  did  not  know 
very  much  about  the  foundation  of  his  fortune, 
but  still  she  knew  something ;  and  she  was  just 
as  likely  as  not  to  let  fall  some  word  which 
would  throw  final  illumination  upon  the  mind 
of  the  young  stranger.  Mr.  Brownlow  smiled 
a  sickly  sort  of  smile  at  her  from  the  other  end 
of  Uie  table. 

"  Don't  u.*'e  such  strong  Inugiiage,"  he  s.iid. 
"  Being  ruined  means  with  Sara  going  to  live 
in  a  cottage  covered  with  roses,  and  taking  care 
of  one's  aged  father;  but,  my  darling,  your  fa- 
ther is  not  yet  old  enough  to  give  in  to  being 
ruined,  even  should  such  a  chanf'e  happen  to 
us.  So  jou  must  make  np  your  mind  to  do 
without  the  cottage.  The  roses  you  can  have, 
as  many  as  you  like." 

*•  Sara  means  by  ruin,  that  is  to  say,"  fiaid 
the  Kector,  *•  soraetliing  rather  better  than  the 
Iw-it  that  1  have  been  ahlc  to  struggle  into,  and 
Bothint;  to  do  for  it.  I  should  accept  her  ruia 
uith  all  ray  heart." 

*•  Vou  are  laughing  a?  roc,"  said  Sara,  "  both 
of  you.  Fanny  would  know  if  she  were  hcre. 
You  understaud,  don't  yoji,  Mr  Powys  ? 
What  do  I  care  (or  cottages  or  roses  ?  but  if 
one  were  suddenly  brought  face  to  face  a'ith  tlie 
realities  of  life  "  ■     ■■ 

"  Von  hjive  got  that  out  of  a  book,  Saia,** 
said  the  Hector. 

"  A  od  if  I  bare,  Mr.  IJardeastle  ?  ^  sajd  fiart. 
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**  I  hope  sorao  books  are  true.  I  know  what  I 
mean,  whether  yen  know  it  or  not.  Aixl  so 
does  Mr.  Powjs/^  sho  added,  suddenly  meeting 
the  stranger's  eye. 

This  appeal  was  nnlncky,  for  it  neatraliscd 
the  amusement  of  the  two  elder  gentlemen,  and 
brought  them  back  to  their  starting-point.  Jt 
was  a  mistake  in  every  way,  for  Powys,  though 
he  was  looking  on  with  interest  and  wonder, 
did  not  understand  what  Sara  meant.  He 
looked  at  her  when  she  spoke,  and  reddened, 
and  faltered  something,  and  then  betook  him- 
self to  his  plate  with  great  assiduity,  to  hide  his 
perplexity.  Ho  had  never  known  anything  but 
the  realities  of  life.  He  had  known  them  in 
their  most  primitive  sPrnpe,  and  he  >vas  beginning 
to  become  acijnainted  with  them  still  more  bit- 
terly in  the  shape  they  take  in  the  midst  of  civ- 
ilisation, when  poverty  has  to  contend  with 
more  than  the  primitive  »ecessitics.  And«to 
think  of  this  dkinty  creatnre,  whose  very  air 
that  she  breathed  seemed  diffbrcnt  from  that  of 
his  world,  desiring  to  ho  brought  face  to  foco 
with  such  realities  f  He  had  been  looking  at 
her  with  great  reverence,  but  now  tlierc  min* 
gled  with  his  reverence  just  that  shade  of  con- 
scioas  superiority  whicli  a  man  likes  to  fbei. 
He  was  not  good,  sweet,  delightsome^  celestial, 
as  she  was,  but  he  knew  better  —  precioos  di3>- 
tinction  between  the  woman  and  tlie  man. 

Bat  Sara,  always  thinking  of  him  as  so  dlf> 
fcrent  from  herself  that  she  could  use  ft-ceflom 
with  him,  was  not  satisfied.  "  You  understand 
me "? '"  she  said,  repeating  her  appeal. 

"  No,'*  said  yoimg  Powys  ;  '*  at  least  if  it » 
real  poverty  she  speaks  of,  1  dont  think  Miss 
Brownlow  can  knov<r  what  it  nwans.**  He 
turned  to  her  father  as  he  spoke  with  the  in- 
stiiK"!  of  natural  good-breeding.  And  tfc"re up- 
on there  occurred  aeurioQs  chnr^c.  The  two 
gentlemen  began  to  approre  of  the  sti*anger. 
Sara,  who  up  to  this  moment  hsid  been  so  gra- 
cious, approved  of  him  no  more. 

"  Vo»  are  quite  r^ht,'*  said  the  Kertor ; 
"wlmt  Mis5  lirownlow  is  thinking  of  is  an 
imaginary  poverty*  which  exists  no  longer  —  if 
it  ever  existed.  If  vour  father  had  ever  been  a 
poor  curate,  my  dear  Sara,  like  myself,  fix  in* 
itancc  " 

**  Oh,  if  you  are  aW  going  to  torn  acrninst  mo 
"— '**  said  Sara,  with  a  little  shfug  of  her  shouf- 
dcrs.  And  she  turned  away  as  nMich  as  she 
coukl  do  it  without  rudeness  fr^tm  the  side  of 
the  tahfc  at  wliicli  young  Powys  sat,  aud  began 
in  revenge  to  tolk  society.  **  So  Fanny  is  at 
Kidlcy,"  she  said;  **what  does  sho  m«an  by 
always  being  at  Kidley?  The  Keppels  are 
very  wcJl,  but  they  are  not  so  diarminir  as  that 
comes  to.     Is  there  any  one  nice  staying  there 

just  fiOW  ?  " 

*'  Perhaps  yon  and  I  showld  not  agree  about 
jaiceness,"^  said  the  Kcccor.  "  There  are  sever- 
al people  tk)i^ti  for  Eiwter.  There  is  Sir  Joseph 
ScnifK*,  tor  instance,  who  was  (yfeancelTorof  the 
Exch(f|ucr  once,  bcfdro  yon  were  honi.  I  am 
\ciy  foivl  of  bin  3^  but  yoa  woujd  prid^r  his 
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grandson,  Sara,  if  he  happened  to  have  8  grand- 
son." 

*'  On  the  contrary,  I  like  old  gentiemeD,'* 
said  Sara.  "  I  never  see  anything  else,  for  one 
thing.  There  is  yonrself,  Mr.  Hardcastle,  and 
papa" 

*'  Well,  I  suppose  I  am  an  old  gentlesMBi,'* 
said  the  Rector,  mefally ;  ''at  least  to  babies 
like  you.  That  is  how  things  go  in  this  world 
—  one  shifts  the  burden  on  to  one's  ndj^bbonr. 
Probably  Sir  Joseph  is  of  my  mind,  and  thinks 
somebody  else  old.  And  then,  in  reTengo,  we 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  call  voit  joang  crea- 
tures babies^  thosgh  you  have  tne  worid  in  year 
hands/'  Mr.  Hardcastle  added,  with  a  sigh. ;  (br 
he  was  a  rigourous  man,  and  a  widower,  aod 
had  been  already  twice  married,  and  saw  no 
reason  why  he  sKonld  not  take  that  step  again. 
And  it  was  hard  upon  him  to  ho  cidled  an  ok^ 
gentleman  in  this  unabashed  and  open  way. 

*'  Well,  they  have  the  world  before  mm/* 
said  Mr.  Brownlow ;  "  hot  I  am  not  so  sura 
that  they  have  it  in  theft"  hands."* 

"  We  have  nodiing  in  oar  hands,"  said  Saara^ 
indignantly  —  *'  even  I,  though  papa  »  awfcdly 
good  to  me.  I  don't  mean  to  speak  alang,  but 
he  is  aw/idly  good^  you  know ;  and  what  dbes 
it  matter  ?  I  daren't  go  anywhere  by  myseU^ 
or  do  anything  that  everybody  else  ddesnt  do. 
And  as  ibr  Fanny,  she  woald  not  so  mochaa 
take  a  walk  if  she  thongTit  you  did  not  like  it.'* 

"Fanny  is  a  very  good  girl."  said  Mr.  Haid« 
castle,  with  a  certain  melting  in  his  veice. 

"  Wo  are  all  very  good  giris ! ''' said  Slifm; 
but  what  is  the  use  of  it  ?  We  haTe  ta  do 
ererything  we  are  told  just  thebarae;  andbaTO 
old  Lady  Motherwell,  for  example,  sittine  upon 
one,  whenever  she  has  a  chance.  Ana  tnen 
yon  say  we  have  the  worid  in  onr  hands  f  If 
you  were  to  let  us-  d»  a  fittle  as  we  pleased^  aBcl 
be  hnppy  our  own  way  "  — 

"  Tlien  you  have  raanged  voor  mind,*'  said 
Mr.  Brownlow.  Ho  was  smiling,  hat  ]Ket  wk 
demeatb  that  he  was  very  Kerioos,  nei  able  tx> 
refhiin  from  giring  in  his  mind  a  thoosantl 
tinaes  more  weight  than  theydeserrcd  to  hfi» 
(hiughter^  light  and  random  words,  though  ho 
knew  well  enough  they  wero  randbm  and  lighr. 
'*  I  thought  you  were  a  dntiful  child,  who  woald 
do  what  I  asked  yon,  even  in  the  meet  impor* 
taut  transaciioD  oT^'Mir  liiib  — so  you  said  ODce» 
at  least." 

*' Anything  yon  asked  me,  papa?'*  cried 
Sara,  with  a  sudden  change  of  ceoaleaance. 
*'.Ye»,  to  be  sjiref  anything  f  Kot  because  1 
am  dutiful,  but  because — you  are  suaeiy  all 
very  stupid  to-dav  —  because —  Dent  yon 
know  what  I  mean  ?  " 

"  Yo3,'*  said  young  1*0 wts,  who  all  this  timo 
had  not  spoken  a  wonl.  POrhnpe  in  her  iiapa- 
tienpc  her  eye  had  fallen  upon  him ;  perhaps  itr 
was  because  he  could  not  help  it  p  bat  however 
that  might  be,  the  monosyllablo  sent  a  litHo 
electric  shock  round  the  table.  As  for  tho 
speaker  himself,  he  had  no  sooner  uttered  ft; 
tbea  he  rcddciied  liV.c  a  ^irl  vp^  to.  hU  v^  half. 


BEOWNIiOWS. 
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Sara  started  a  little,  and  became  suddenly 
silent,  looking  at  the  unexpected  interpreter  she 
had  got ;  and  as  for  the  Rector,  he  stared  with 
the  air  of  a  man  who  asks  himself.  What  next  ? 

The  sudden  pause  thus  made  in  the  conver- 
sation by  his  inadvertent  reply,  confused  the 
young  man  most  of  all.  He  felt  it  down  to  the 
very  tips  of  his  fingers.  It  went  tingling 
through  and  through  him,  as  if  he  were  the 
centre  of  the  electricity  —  as  indeed  he  was. 
His  first  impulse,  to  get  up  and  run  away,  of 
coarse  could  not  be  yielded  to  ;  and  as  luncneon 
was  over  by  this  time,  and  the  servants  gone, 
and  the  business  of  the  meal  over,  it'  was  hard- 
er than  ever  to  find  any  shelter  to  retire  behind. 
Despair  at  last,  however,  gave  him  a  little 
courage.  "  I  think,  sir,"  he  said,  turning  to 
Mr.  Brownlow,  "  if  you  have  no  commands  for 
me  that  I  had  better  go.  Mr.  Wrinkell  will 
want  to  know  your  opinion ;  unless,  in- 
deed"     

"  I  am  not  well  enough  for  work,"  said  Mr. 
Brownlow,  "  and  you  may  as  well  take  a  holi- 
day as  vou  are  here.  It  will  do  you  good.  Go 
and  look  at  the  horses,  and  take  a  stroll  in  the 

rrk.    Of  course  you  are  fond  of  the  country, 
don't  think  there  is  much    to  see  in  tne 
house" 


(I 


If  Mr.  Powys  would  like  to  see  the  Claude, 
I  will  take  him  into  the  drawing-room,"  said 
Sara  with  all  her  original  benignity.  Powys, 
to  tell  the  truth,  did  not  very  well  know 
whether  he  was  standing  on  his  head,  or  on  the 
other  and  more  ordinary  extremity.  He  was 
confounded  by  the  grace  showed  to  him.  And 
being  a  backwoodsman  by  nature,  and  knowing 
not  much  more  than  Masterton  in  the  civilised 
world,  the  fact  is  that  at  first,  before  he  con- 
sidered the  matter,  he  had  not  an  idea  what  a 
Claude  was.  But  that  made  no  difference  ;  he 
was  ready  to  have  gone  to  Pandemonium  if  the 
same  offer  had  been  made  to  show  the  way. 
Not  that  he  hod  fallen  in  love  at  first  sight  with 
the  young  mistress  of  Brownlows.  He  was  too 
mach  dazzled,  too  much  surprised  for  that ;  but 
he ,  hail  understood  what  sne  meant,  and  the 
6aest  little  delicate  thread  of  rapfwrt  had  come 
into  existence  between  them.  As  for  Sara's 
condescension  and  benignity,  he  liked  it.  Her 
brother  would  have  driven  him  frantic  with  a 
tithe  of  the  affability  which  Sara  thought  her 
duty  under  thf)  circumstances  ;  but  from  her  it 
was  what  it  ought  to  be.  The  young  man  did 
not  think  it  was  possible  that  such  a  privilege 
was  to  be  accuraed  to  him,  but  he  looked  at 
her  gratefully,  thanking  her  with  his  eyes. 
And  Sara  looked  at  him,  and  for  an  instant 
saw  into  those  eyes,  and  became  suddenly  sen- 
sible that  it  was  nut  her  father's  clerk,  but  a 
man.  a  young  man,  to  whom  she  had  made  this 
obliging  offer.  It  was  not  an  idea  that  had  en- 
tered her  head  before ;  ho  was  a  clerk  whom 
Mr.  Brownlow  chose  to  bring  in  to  luncheon. 
He  might  have  been  a  hundred  for  anything 
Sara  carcxl.  Now,  all  at  once  it  dawned  upon 
her  that  the  clerk  was  a  man,  and  yonng,  and 
also  well-looking,  a  discovery  which  filled  her 


with  a  certain  mixture  of  horror  and  amuse- 
ment. "  Well,  how  was  I  to  know?  "  she  said 
to  herself,  although,  to  be  sure,  she  had  been 
sitting  at  the  same  table  with  him  for  about  an 
hour. 

"  Certainly,  if  Powys  likes,  let  him  see  the 
Claude;  but  I  should  think  he  would  prefer 
the  horses,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow;  and  then 
Sara  rose  and  shook  out  her  long  skirt,  and 
made  a  little  sign  to  the  stranger,  to  follow  her. 
When  the  two  young  creatures  disappeared, 
Mr.  Hardcastle,  who  had  beet  staring  at  them, 
open-mouthed,  turned  round  aghast  and  pale 
with  consternation  upon  his  friend. 

*'  Brownlow,  are  you  mad  1 "  he  said ;  "  good 
heavens !  if  it  was  anybody  but  you  I  should 
think  it  was  softening  of  the  brain." 

"  It  may  be  softening  of  the  brain,"  said  Mr. 
Brownlow,  cheerfully  ;  "  I  don't  know  what 
the  symptoms  are.     What's  wrong  ?  " 

"  W  hat's  wrong  ?  "  said  the  Rector  —  he  had 
to  stop  to  pour  himself  out  a  glass  of  wine  to 
collect  his  mculties  —  "  why  it  looks  as  if  you 
meant  it.  Send  your  clerk  off  with  your  child, 
a  younp:  fellow  like  that,  as  if  they  wer,eequals ! 
Your  derki  I  should  not  permit  it  with  my 
Fanny,  I  can  tell  you  that." 

"Do  you  think  Sara  will  run  away  with 
him  1 "  said  Mr.  Brownlow,  smiling.  •*  I  feel 
sure  I  can  trust  him  not  to  dp  it.  Why,  what 
nonsense  you  are  speaking!  If  you  have  no 
more  confidence  in  my  little  friend  Fanny,  I 
have.  SU  would  be  in  no  danger  from  my 
clerk  if  she  were  to  see  him  every  day,  and 
show  him  all  the  pictures  in  the  world." 

"Oh,  Fanny,  —  that  is  not  the  question,* 
said  the  Rector,  half  suspicious  of  the  praise, 
and  half  pleased.  "  It  was  Sara  we  were  talk- 
ing of.  I  don't  believe  she  would  care  if  a  man 
was  a  chimney-sweep.  Ton  have  inoculated 
her  with  your  dreadful  Radical  ideas  " 

"II  I  am  not  a  Radical,"  said  Mr.  Brown- 
low ;  and  he  still  smiled,  though  he  entered  into 
no  further  explanation.  As  for  the  Rector,  he 
gulped  down  bis  wine  subsided  into  his  neck- 
cloth, as  he  did  when  he  was  disturbed  in  his 
mind.  He  had  no  parallel  in  his  experience  to 
this  amazing  indiscretion.  Fanny?  —  no;  to 
be  sure  Fanny  was  a  very  good  gifl  and  knew 
her  place  better  —  she  would  not  hive  offered 
to  show  the  Oaude,  though  it  had  been  the 
finest  Claude  in  the  world,  even  to  a  curate, 
much  less  to  a  clerk.  And  then  it  seemed  to 
Mr.  Hardcastle  that  Mr.  Brownlow's  eyes  look- 
ed very  heavy,  and  that  there  were  many  tokens 
half  visible  about  him  of  softening  of  the  brain. 

Meanwhile  Sara  went  sweeping  alon^  the 
great  wide  fresh  airy  passages,  and  througli  the 
hall,  and  up  the  grand  staircase.  Her  dress 
was  of  silk,  and  rustled  —  not  a  vulgar  rustle, 
like  tliat  which  announces  some  women  offen- 
sivelr  wherever  thev  go,  but  a  soft  satiny  silvery 
ripple  of  sound  wliich  harmonised  her  going 
like  a  low  accompaniment.  Young  Powys  had 
only  seen  her  for  the  first  time  that  day,  and 
he  was  a  reasonable  young  fellow,  and  hnd  not 
a  thought  of  love  or  love-making  in  his  mind. 
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Love  I  OS  If  anjtliiafc   90   pnpoiteroiu  could 
ever  ariBo  between  thia  jouag  princesi  uid  a 

Cr  lavjor's  clerk,  maintaining  his  mother  and 
little  aiaters  on  aixly  pounds  a-ycar.  But 
yot,  he  was  s  young  miin,  and  ahe  was  a  pfirl ; 
and  followiog  after  her  as  lie  did,  it  wag  not  in 
hniaan  nature  not  to  behold  and  note  the  fair 
CTMturo  with  her  glialcninj;  robes  and  her  ihin- 
inghnir.  Nowand  then,  when  she  passed  tbraagh 
a  patch  of  sunshine  from  one  of  the  windows,  she 
Beemcd  to  light  up  all  over,  and  reflect  it  bock 
again,  and  send  forth  soft  rays  of  rcsponsiTe 
light.  Thongh  she  was  so  slender  and  slight, 
her  Btep  wa«  as  steady  and  free  as  his  own, 
Caiuulian  and  backwoodatnan  us  he  was  ;  and 
yet,  as  ehe  moved,  her  pretty  held  swayed  by 
times  like  the  bend  of  a  tnll  lilj  upon  the  breeio, 
not  with  weakness,  but  with  thp  (Icxilo  j:ra<;e 
that  l>clongcd  to  her  nature.  Powys  saw  nil 
this,  and  it  bewitched  him,  thoujih  she  was 
altogether  out  of  his  ephcre.  Something  in  the 
atmosphere  about  her  went  to  hin  head.  It  via 
the  most  delicate  intoxication  that  ever  man 
full,  and  yet  it  was  intosicalioa  in  a  way.  Ho 
wont  up  stairs  atieT  her,  feeling  like  a  man  In  a 
dream,  not  knowing  what  faity  palace,  what 
new  event  she  might  be  loading  him  to ;  bni 
quite  willing  and  ready,  under  her  guidance, 
to  meet  any  destiny  that  might  await  him. 
The  Claude  waa  so  ploced  in  the  great  drawing- 
room  that  the  aclnal  Inndacape,  Bo  far  as  tht 
mild  greenness  of  the  park  could  be  called 
landscape,  met  yonr  eye  as  you  turned  from 
the  immortal  landscape  of  the  picture.  Snra 
went  etrai;;ht  up  to  it  withoni  a  pause,  and 
showed  her  companion  where  lie  was  to  stand. 
"  This  is  the  Claude,"  she  Said,  with  a  majestic 
little  wave  of  her  hand  by  way  of  introduction. 
And  the  young  man  stocfl  and  loohe<l  at  the 
picture,  with  her  dress  almost  touching  him. 
If  ho  did  not  know  much  about  the  Claude  at 
the  commencement,  ho  knew  still  less  now. 
But  he  looked  into  the  clear  depths  of  the  pic- 
ture with  the  most  devout  attention,  There 
was  a  ripple  of  water,  and  a  straight  line  of 
light  glcaminj;  down  into  it,  penetrating  the 
stream,  and  ca<:ting  up  all  Che  crisp  cnol  glisten- 
ing wavelets  against  its  own  glow.  But  as  for 
the  young  spectator,  who  was  not  a  connoissenr, 
his  head  got  confused  somehow  between  the 
sun  on  Claude's  ripples  of  water,  nnd  the  sun 
as  it  liad  fallen  in  the  hall  upon  Sara's  hair  and 
her  dress. 

"  It  U  very  lovely."  ho  said,  rather  more  ba- 
canse  he  thought  it  was  the  thing  ho  ought  to 
lay  than  from  any  other  cause. 

"Yes," said  Sara;  "we  are  very  proud  of 
our  ClandCT  hut  I  should  like  to  know  why 
active  men  like  papa  should  like  those  sort  of 
pictnrex;  lie  prefbra  landscapes  to  everything 
else — whereas  they  make  me  impatient.  1 
want  something  th^t  lives  and  hrcntlics.  I  like 
pictures  of  life — not  that  one  everlasting  line 
of  light  fixed  down  upon  the  canvas  with  no 
possibility  of  change.' 

"  I  duii't   know  much  abont  plctutvs,"  said 


Powys  —  "hot  yet  —  d 
natnral  Mill  to  see  oui 
like  that,  for  instance,  < 
pie  don't  keep  doing  c 
their  lives." 
"  I  should 


n't  jon  tlunk  It  H  Iw 
everiasting  Mtltsde  — 
1  the  other  wall !  poo- 
iB  parlicnlar  thing  all 

1  and  leH 


,    said  8anu    "  That  a 

there,  who  is  giving  the  bread  to  tbe  beggar  — 
ahe  has  been  the  vexation  of  my  life ;  wbr 
can't  ahe  gWe  it  and  have  done  widi  itl  1 
think  1  hate  picturee  —  I  don't  see  what  m 
want  with  them.  I  always  want  to  know  what 
happened  iicxt." 

"  But  nothing  need  happen  at  all  herD,"  aali 
Powys  with  uncmisdaus  comprehensioD,  tnni' 
ing  to  the  Claude  again.    He  waa  a  litUe  01 

r  his    dctilh.    unil    nnt  nvA 


his  depth,  and 


but  It 


<  this  kind  of  talk, 
going  to  hii  bead, 
ication  carried  him  on. 

of  all,"  said  Sara.    "  WI7 


id  that 
'■That 
doesn't  there  come  a  storm?  —  what  is  Am 
I  good  of  everything  always  being  tbe  Mmat 
That  was  what  I  meant  down-elairs  wboi  jd« 
I  pretended  you  did  not  understand." 
I  What  was  the  poor  voung  fellow  to  w  t- 
I  Ho  was  penetrated  to  hil  very  heart  by  &» 
;  sweet  poison  of  this  nnprecedenlcd  flatlerf  — 
.  for  it  was  Battery,  though  Sara  meant  nothing 
,  more  than  the  freemasonry  of  youth.  She  IlM 
forgotten  he  waa  a'clerk,  standing  there  befiit« 
the  Claade ;  she  had  even  forgotten  her  owv 
horror  at  the  discovery  that  he  wa»  a  man.  He 
was  young  like  herself,  willing  to  follow  bar 
lead,  and  he  "understood  ;"  wbidi  after  all, 
though  Sara  was  not  partieubrty  wise.  It  tlw 
true  test  of  social  capabilities.  He  did  knmr 
what  she  meant,  though  —  ■'---  - 
had  not  responded  ;  an  ' 
else  of  qnick  intcUigon 
with  a  great  many  people  who  scared  and  did 
not  know  what  she  meant.  This  waa  why  ah* 
did  the  Birnnger  tbe  honour  of  a  half  repioaeh  ; 
—  it  bronght  the  poor  youth's  intoxication  lalti 
hdght. 

"  Bnl  I  don't  think  yon  nndenland,"  b»«dd, 
mefully,apologetically,  paChctically,  laying  hlol- 
self  down  at  her  feeC,  as  ic  wore,  tobetrodnpoa 
if  she  pleased  —  "  yon  don't  know  how  hard  it 
is  to  be  poor ;  eo  long  as  it  was  only  one'a  nIT, 
perhaps,  or  bo  long  as  it  was  mere  hatdabJp; 
but  there  is  worse  than  that ;  yon  have  to  nel 
yourself  mean  and  sordid  —  you  liare  to  do 
shabby  things.  You  hare  to  put  yourself  nndar 
galling  obligations  ;  but  I  onght  not  toapcakta 
you  like  this  —  that  is  what  it  really  is  lo  b« 

Sara  stood  and  looked  at  him,  oponhig  h«r 
eves  wider  and  wider.  This  was  not  in  the  leart 
like  the  cottage  with  Che  roses,  but  she  bad  for- 
gotten  all  abont  that ;  what  she  was  thiokine 
of  now  was  whether  he  was  referring  to  hS 
own  cose  — whether  his  lifc  was  like  that  — 
whether  her  father  could  not  do  something  for 
him ;  but  fbr  the  natural  gmce  of  sympatfaj 
ivhich  restrained  her,  she  would  have  said  a> 
right  ODt ;  but  in  her  simpUdtf  she  said  aODW* 
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thing  very  near  as  bad.  '*  Mr.  Fowys/'  she 
said,  qnitd  earnestly,  "do  yon  Hfo  m  Masterton 
aU  alone  1 " 

Then  he  woke  np  and  came  to  himself.  It 
was  like  falling  from  a  great  height,  and  find- 
ing one's  feet,  in  a  rcry  confnsed,  sheepish  sort 
of  waj,  oa  the  common  ground.  And  the 
thought  crossed  his  mind,  also,  that  she  might 
tliink  he  was  referring  to  himself,  and  made  him 
still  more  sheepish  and  confnsed.  Bat  jet,  now 
that  he  was  roused,  he  was  able  to  answer  for 
himself.  **  No,  Miss  Brownlow,"  he  said ; 
**  my  mother  and  my  little  sisters  are  with  me. 
I  don't  lire  alone." 

"  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Sara  whose 
torn  it  now  was  to  blush.  **  I  hope  you  like 
Masterton  ?  "  This  very  faltering  and  uncom- 
fortable question  was  the  end  of  the  interview  ; 
for  it  was  very  clear  no  answer  was  required. 
And  then  she  showed  him  the  way  down-stairs, 
and  he  went  his  way  by  himself,  retracing  the 
verj  steps  which  ho  had  taken  when  he  was  fol- 
lowing her.  He  felt,  poor  fellow,  as  if  he  had 
made  a  mistake  somehow,  and  done  something 
wrong,  and  went  out  very  rueful  into  the  park, 
as  he  would  have  gone  to  his  desk,  in  strict 
obedience  to  his  employer's  commands. 


CHAPTEB  XVI. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  Mr.  Brownlow  did 
really  look  as  if  he  were  taking  a  holiday.  He 
came  forth  into  the  avenue  as  Sara  was  going 
out  and  joined  her,  and  she  seized  her  oppor- 
tunity, and  took  his  arm  and  led  him  np  and 
down  in  the  afternoon  sunshine.  It  is  a  pretty 
sieht  to  see  a  girl  clinging  to  her  father,  pouring 
all  her  guesses  and  philosophies  into  his  ears, 
and  claiming  his  oonfideoce.  It  is  a  difierent 
kind  of  intercourse,  more  picturesque,  more 
anwsing,  in  some  ways  even  more  touching, 
than  the  intercourse  of  a  mother  and  daughter, 
especially  when  there  is,  as  with  these  two,  no 
mother  in  tlie  case,  and  the  one  sole  parent  has 
both  offices  to  fulfil.  Sara  clung  to  her  father's 
arm.  and  congratulated  herself  upon  having 
got  him  out,  and  promised  herself  a  good  long 
talk;  "  For  I  never  see  you,  papa,"  she  said  ; 
"  you  know  I  never  sec  you.  You  are  at  that 
horrid  office  the  whole  long  day." 

**  Only  all  the  mominp:s  and  all  the  evenings," 
said  Mr.  Brownlow,  "  which  is  a  pretty  good 
proportion,  I  think,  of  life." 

"Oh,  but  there  is  always  Jack  or  somebody," 
said  Sura  tightening  her  clasp  of  his  arm; 
**  and  HometimcH  one  wants  only  you." 

•*  Have  you  something  to  say  to  me,  then  1  " 
said  her  Vuther,  with  a  little  curiosity,  even 
anxietv,  —  for  of  coarw)  his  own  disturbed 
thoughts  acconipanie<l  him  everywhere,  and 
put  meaninsrs  into  every  word  that  was  said. 

"  Something  !  "  said  Sara,  with  indignation  ; 
"  heaps  of  things.  I  want  to  tell  yon  and  I 
want  to  a«k  vou  ;  — but,  by  the  by,  answer  me 
first,  before  1  forget,  is  this  Mn  Powys  very 
poor?  " 
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"  PowTS ! "  said  Mr.  Brownlow,  with  a  sup* 
pressed  thrill  of  excitement.  "  What  of  Powys  1 
It  seems  to  me  I  hear  of  nothing  else.  Where 
has  the  young  fellow  gone  1 " 

**  I  did  not  do  anything  to  him,"  said  Sara, 
turning  her  laiige  eyes  full  of  mock  reproach 
upon  her  father's  face.  ''You  need  not  ask 
him  from  me  in  that  way.  I  suppose  he  has 
gone  home  —  to  his  mother  and  his  little  sis* 
ters,"  she  added  dropping  her  voice. 

**  And  what  do  you  know  about  his  mother 
and  his  little  sisters  1 "  said  Mr.  Brownlow, 
startled  yet  amused  by  her  tone. 

"  Weil,  he  told  me  he  had  such  people  belong* 
ing  to  him,  papa,"  said  Sara ;  '*  and  he  gave 
me  a  very  grand  description  before  that  of 
what  it  is  to  be  poor.  I  want  to  know  if  he  is 
very  poor  ?  and  could  I  send  anything  to  them, 
or  do  anything  ?  or  are  they  too  grand  for  that  f 
or  couldn't  yon  raise  his  salary,  or  something  ? 
You  ought  to  do  something,  since  be  is  a  favour- 
ite of  your  own." 

"  Did  he  complain  to  you  ?  "  said  Mr.  Brown- 
low, in  consternation  ;  *'  and  I  trust  in  goodness, 
Sara,  you  did  not  propose  to  do  anything  for 
them,  as  you  say  ?  ^* 

"  No,  indeed ;  I  had  not  the  courage,"  said 
Sara.  **  I  never  have  sense  enough  to  do  such 
things.  Complain  !  oh,  dear  no ;  he  did  not 
complain.  But  he  was  so  much  in  earnest 
about  it,  you  know,  apropos  of  that  silly  speech 
I  made  at  luncheon,  that  he  made  me  quite 
uncomfortable.  Is  he  a — a  gentleman,  papa  ?  "^ 

"  He  is  my  clerk,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow,  short- 
ly ;  and  then  the  conversation  dropped.  Sara 
was  not  a  young  woman  to  be  stopped  in  this 
way  in  ordmary  cases,  though  she  did  stop  this 
time,  seeing  her  father  fully  meant  it ;  but  all 
the  same  she  did  not  stop  thinking  which  in- 
deed, in  her  case,  was  a  thing  very  difficult  to 
do. 

Then  Mr.  Brownlow  began  to  nerve  himself 
for  a  great  eflbrt.  It  excited  him  as  nothing 
had  excited  him  for  many  a  long  year.  Ho 
drew  his  child's  arm  more  closely  through  his 
own,  and  drew  her  nearer  to  liim.  They  were 
going  slowly  down  the  avenue,  upon  which  the 
afternoon  sunshine  lay  warm,  all  marked  and 
lined  across  bv  columns  of  trees,  and  the  light 
shadows  of  the  half-developed  foliage.  "  Do 
you  know,"  he  said,  "  I  have  been  thinking  a 
great  deal  lately  about  a  thing  you  once  said  to 
me.    I  don't  know  whether  you  meant  it "  — -• 

"  I  never  say  anything  I  don't  mean,"  said 
Sara,  interrupting  him  ;  but  she  too  felt  that 
something  more  than  usual  was  coming,  and 
did  not  enlarge  upon  the  subject.  "  What  was 
it,  papal  "  she  said,  clinging  still  closer  to  his 
arm 

"  You  refused  Motherwell,"  said  Mr.  Brown- 
low, •*  though  he  could  have  given  you  an  ex- 
cellent position,  and  is,  they  tell  me,  a  very 
honest  fellow".  I  told  vou  to  consider  it,  but 
you  rpfused  him,  Sara.'' 

"  Well,  no,"  said  Sara,  candidly;  "refusing 
people  is  very  clumsy  sort  of  work,  unless  yon 
want  to  tell  of  it  after,  and  that  is  mean.    I  did 
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not  rofcLSC  him.  I  only  contriyed,  joa  know, 
that  he  should  not  speak." 

"  Well,  I  suppoBc  it  comes  to  ahout  the  same 
thing,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow.  "  What  I  am  go- 
ing to  say  now  is  very  serious.  You  once  told 
me  yon  Woald  marry  the  man  I  asked  you  to 
marry.  Hush,  my  darling,  don't  speak  yet.  I 
daresay  yon  never  thought  I  would  ask  such  a 
proof  of  confidence  from  you ;  hut  there  are 
strange  turns  in  circumstances.  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  be  cruel,  like  a  tyrannical  father  in  a 
book ;  but  if  I  were  to  ask  yoa  to  do  such  a 
great  thing  for  me  —  to  do  it  blindly  without 
asking  questions,  to  try  to  love  and  to  marry  a 
man,  not  of  your  own  choice,  but  mine  —  Sara, 
would  you  do  it  ?  Don't  speak  yet.  I  would 
not  bind  yon.  At  the  last  moment  you  should 
be  free  to  withdraw  from  the  bargain  " 

"  Let  me  speak,  papa ! "  cried  Sara.  "  Do 
you  mean  to  Hay  that  you  need  this  —  that  you 
really  want  it  ?  Is  it  something  that  can't  be 
done  any  other  way  ?  first  tell  me  that." 

"  I  don't  think  it  can  be  done  any  other  way," 
said  Mr.  Brownlow,  sadly,  with  a  sigh. 

"  Then,  of  course,  I  will  do  it,"  said  Sara. 
She  turned  to  him  as  she  spoke,  and  fixed  her 
eyes  intently  on  his  face.  Her  levity,  her  light- 
ness, her  careless  freedom  were  all  gone.  No 
doubt  she  had  meant  the  original  promise,  as 
she  said,  but  she  had  made  it  with  a  certain  gay 
bravado,  little  dreaming  of  anything  to  follow. 
Now  she  was  suddenly  sobered  and  silenced. 
There  was  no  mistaking  the  reality  in  Mr. 
Browiilow's  face.  Sara  was  not  a  careful 
thoughtful  woman  :  she  was  a  creature  who 
leapt  at  conclusions,  and  would  not  linger  over 
the  most  solemn  decision.  And  then  she  was 
not  old  enough  to  see  both  sides  of  a  question. 
She  jumped  at  it,  and  gave  her  pledge,  and 
fixed  her  fate  more  quickly  than  another  tem- 
perament would  have  chosen  a  pair  of  gloves. 
but  for  all  that  she  was  very  grave.  She 
looked  up  in  her  father's  face  questioning  him 
with  her  eyes.-  She  was  ready  to  put  her  life 
in  his  hamls,  to  give  him  her  future,  her  happi- 
ness, as  if  it  had  been  a  flower  for  his  coat. 
But  yet  she  was  sufficiently  roused  to  see  that 
this  was  no  laughing  matter.  **  Of  course  I 
will  do  it,"  she  repeated,  without  any  grandeur 
of  cx])ression ;  but  she  never  looked  so  grave, 
or  had  been  ?o  serious  all  her  life. 

As  for  her  father,  he  looked  at  her  with  a  gaze 
that  scemetl  to  devour  her.  He  w.intcd  to  see 
into  her  heart.  He  wanted  to  look  through  and 
through  those  two  blue  spheres  into  the  soul 
which  was  below,  and  he  could  not  do  it.  He 
WIS  so  intent  upon  this  that  he  did  not  even 
perceive  at  the  first  minute  that  she  had  con- 
sented. Then  the  words  caught  his  ear  and 
went  to  his  heart — '  'Of  course  I  will  do  it." 
AVh'jn  he  caught  the  meaning  strangely  enough 
his  object  went  altogether  out  of  his  mind,  and 
he  thou;ilit  of  nothing  but  of  the  half  pathetic, 
unhcsittttinz,  magnificent  generosity  of  his 
child.  She  had  not  asked  a  question,  why  or 
wherefore,  but  had  given  herself  up  at  once 
with  a  kind  of  prodigal  readiness.    A  sadden 


eush  of  tears,  such  as  had  not  refreihed  them 
lor  years,  came  into  3ir.  Brownlow's  ejes.  Not 
that  they  ran  over,  or  fell,  or  dispUyed  theni- 
selves  in  any  way,  but  they  came  up  under  the 
bushy  c^brows  uke  water  onder  reeds,  making 
a  certain  glimmer  in  the  shade.  "My  deir 
child ! "  he  said,  with  a  roioe  that  had  m  jar  ii 
it  such  as  profound  emotion  giyee ;  and  Im 
gathered  up  her  two  little  hands  into  his,  and 
pressed  them  together,  holding  her  fast  to  hiuk 
He  was  so  touched  that  his  impulse  was  to  m% 
her  back  her  word,  not  to  take  advantage  or  it ; 
to  let  ererythinff  go  to  rnin  if  it  wonld,  and 
keep  his  child  safe.  But  was  it  not  for  herself  t  ' 
It  was  in  the  moment  when  this  painful  sweet- 
ness was  going  to  his  very  heart,  that  ha  bent 
over  her  and  kissed  her  on  the  forehead.  Ba 
could  not  say  anything,  but  there  are  many  oe- 
casions,  besides  those  proper  to  lovers,  when  thet 
which  is  inexpressible  may  be  put  into  a  hiss. 
The  touch  of  her  father's  lips  on  Sara's  fbr^ 
head  told  her  a  hundred  things ;  lore,  sorrow, 
pain,  and  a  certain  poignant  mixture  of  joy  and 
numiliation.  He  coud  not  have  uttered  a 
word  to  save  his  life.  Slie  was  willing  to  do  ife| 
with  a  lavish  youthful  promptitude;  and  he^ 
was  he  to  accept  the  sacrifice  i  This  was  what 
John  Brownlow  was  thinking  when  he  stooped 
over  her  and  pressed  his  lips  on  his  child's  brow. 
She  had  taken  from  him  the  power  of  speech. 

Such  a  supreme  moment  cannot  last.  Sara, 
too,  not  knowing  why,  had  felt  that  sernmaU  db 
ccBur,  and  had  been  pierced  by  the  same  poif* 
nant  sweetness.  But  she  knew  little  reason  for 
it,  and  none  in  particular  why  her  father  shoold 
be  so  moved,  and  her  spirits  came  back  to  her 
long  before  his  did.  She  walked  along  by  hia 
side  in  silence,  feeling  by  the  close  pressare  of 
her  hands  that  ho  had  not  quite  come  to  hin- 
self,  for  some  time  after  she  had  come  back  to 
herself.  With  every  step  she  took  Uie  impres- 
sion glided  off  Sara's  mmd ;  her  natural  ligfat- 
heartednoss  returned  to  her.  Moreover,  sha 
was  not  to  bo  compelled  to  marry  that  very  di^, 
so  there  was  no  need  for  being  miserable  about 
it  inst  yet  at  least.  She  was  about  to  speak 
half-a-dozen  times  before  she  really  venturod  oa 
utterance ;  and  when  at  last  she  took  her  stop 
out  of  the  solemnity  and  sublimity  of  the  aitna* 
tion,  this  was  how  Sara  plunged  into  it,  with- 
out any  interval  of  repose. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  papa;  I  would  not 
trouble  }ou  if  I  could  help  it.  But  please,  now 
it  is  all  decided,  will  you  just  tell  me— am  I 
to  marry  anybody  that  tunis  up  ?  or  is  there 
any  one  in  particular  ?  I  beg  your  pardon,  but 
one  likes  to  know." 

Mr.  Brownlow  was  struck  by  this  demand, 
as  was  to  be  expected.  It  afi'ected  his  nenres, 
though  nobody  had  been  aware  that  he  had  anT 
nerves.  He  gave  an  abrupt,  short  laugh,  which 
was  not  very  merry,  and  clasped  her  hands 
tighter  than  ever  in  his. 

"  Sara  "  he  said,  "  this  is  not  a  joke.  Do  yoa 
know  there  is  scarcely  anything  I  would  not 
have  done  rather  than  ask  this  of  you  1  It  is  • 
very  serious  matter  to  me." 
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I  am  snre  I  am  treating  it  Tory  aerioasly/' 
said  Sara.  '*  I  don't  take  it  for  a  joke ;  but  yon 
see  papa,  there  is  a  difference.  What  joa  care 
for  IS  that  it  shoald  be  settled.  It  is  not  jou 
that  have  the  marrying  to  do  ;  bat  for  my  part 
it  is  that  that  is  of  the  most  importance.  I  should 
rather  like  to  know  who  it  was,  if  it  woald  be 
the  same  to  you." 

Once  more  Mr.  Brownlow  pressed  in^iis  own 
the  soft,  slender  hands,  ho  held.  ''  You  shall 
know  in  time  —  you  shall  know  in  good  time," 
he  said,  '*  if  it  is  inevitable  ;  "  and  he  gave  a 
sort  of  moan  over  her  as  a  woman  might  have 
done.    His  beautiful  *  child  !  who  was  fit  for  a 

frince's  bride,  if  any  prince  were  good  enough, 
^rhaps  even  yet  the  necessity  might  be  es- 
caped. 

f*  But  I  should  like  to  know  now,"  said  Sara ; 
and  then  she  gave  a  little  start,  and  coloured 
suddenly,  and  looked  him  quicklv,  keenly  in  the 
face  !  "  Papa  ! "  she  said  ;  "  1-  "  you  don't 
mean  —  do  you  mean  —  this  Mr.  Powys,  per- 
haps ?  " 

Mr.  Brownlow  actually  shrank  from  her  eye. 
He  grew  pale,  almost  green  ;  ftiltered,  dropped 
her  hands  —  "  My  darling ! "  he  said  feebly.  He 
had  not  once  dreamt  of  making  any  revelation 
on  this  subject.  He  had  not  even  intended  to 
put  it  to  her  at  all,  had  it  not  come  to  him,  as  it 
\»ere,  by  necessity;  and  consequently  he  was 
onitc  unprepared  to  defend  himself  As  for  Sara, 
she  clung  to  him  closer,  and  looked  him  still 
more  keenly  in  the  eyes. 

•'  Tell  me,"  she  said ;  "  I  will  keep  my  word 
all  the  same.  It  will  make  no  difference  to  me. 
Papa,  tell  me !  it  is  better  I  should  know  Ht  once!" 

'*  You  ought  not  to  have  askeil  me  that  ques- 
tion, Sara,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow,  recovering 
himself;  "  If  I  ask  such  a  sacrifice  of  you,  yon 
shall  know  all  about  it  in  good  time.  I  can't 
tell,  my  own  scheme  does  not  look  so  reasonable 
to  me  ns  it  did  —  1  may  give  it  up  altogether. 
But  in  the  mean  time  don't  ask  mo  any  more 

auestions.     And  if  you  should  repent,  even  at 
le  last  moment  "— ^ 

"  But  if  it  is  necessary  to  you.  papa  ?  "  said 
Sara,  ojwning  licr  eyes  —  "  if  it  has  to  be  done, 
what  does  it  matter  whether  I  rei>ent  or  not  ?  " 
**  Nothing  is  necessary  to  me  that. would  cost 
your  happiness,"  said  'Mr.  Brownlow.  And 
then  they  went  on  ajrain  for  some  time  in  si- 
lence. As  for  Sara,  she  had  no  inclination  to 
have  the  magniH<«once  of  her  sacrifice  thus  in- 
terfered with.  For  the  moment  her  feeling  was 
that,  on  the  whole  it  would  even  Iw  better  that  I 
the  marria;:e  to  which  she  devoted  herself  should 
be  an  unlia|)|>y  an<l  unfit  one  If  it  were  happy 
it  would  nrft  ho  a  sacrifice ;  and  to  l>e  able  to 
repent  at  t!ic  la<r,  like  any  '•ommonfilaco  young 
woman  followin;,'  her  own  inclinations,  was  not 
At  all  accordin;:  to  Sara's  c>tinmtion  of  the  con- 
tract. She  went  on  by  her  father's  side,  think- 
ing of  that  and  of  some  other  things  in  silence. 

*  The  fact  wa^i,  .Sam  vra»  not  l>eAutiful.  There  was 
DOtthel<>Ritt  trace  of  perfection  utM>ut  her;  but  her 
fkther  had  pre|)oM8c»4ionN  and  prejudices,  such  as  pa* 
rent!  are  apt  to  have,  unphilosophical  as  it  may  tie. 


Her  thoughts  were  of  a  rery  different  tenor 
from  his.  She  was  not  taking  the  matter  tragi- 
cally as  he  supposed — no  blank  veil  had  been 
thrown  over  Sara's  future  by  this  intimation, 
though  Mr.  Brownlow,  walking  absorbed  by 
her  side,  wai  inclined  to  think  so.  On  the  con- 
trary, her  imagination  had  begun  to  play  with 
the  idea  lightly,  as  with  a  far-off^  possibility  in 
which  there  was  some  excitement,  and  even 
some  amusement  possible.  While  her  father 
relapsed  into  painml  consideration  of  the  whole 
subject,  Sara  wont  on  demurely  by  his  side,  not 
without  the  dawnings  of  a  smile  about  the  cor- 
ners of  her  mouth.  There  was  nothing  said 
between  them  for  a  long  time.  It  seemed  to  Mr. 
Brownlow  as  if  the  conversation  had  broken  off 
at  such  a  point  that  it  would  be  hard  to  recom- 
mence it.  ■  He  seemed  to  have  committed  and 
betrayed  himself  without  doing  any  good  what- 
ever by  it ;  and  he  was  wroth  at  his  own  weak- 
ness. Softening  of  the  brain  !  There  might  bo 
something  in  what  the  Rector  said.  Perhaps  it 
was  disease,  and  not  the  pressure  of  circum- 
stances, which  had  made  him  to  take  seriously  the 
first  note  of  alarm.  Perhaps  his  own  scheme  to 
secure  Brownlows  and  his  fortune  to  Sara  was 
premature,  if  not  unnecessary.  It. was  while  he 
was  thus  opening  up  anew  the  whole  matter^ 
that  Sara  at  last  ventured  to  betray  the  tenor  of 
her  thoughts. 

"  Papa,"  she  said,  "  I  asked  you  a  question 
just  now,  and  you  did  not.  answer  me  ;  but  an- 
swer me  now,  for  I  want  to  know.  This  —  this 
—  gentleman  —  Mr.  Powys.  Is  he  —  a  gentle- 
man, papa?  " 

"  I  told  vou  he  was  mv  clerk,  Sara,"  said  Mr. 
Brownlow,  much  annoyed  by  the  question. 

"  I  know  yon  did,  but  that  is  not  quite  enough. 
A  man  may  be  a  gentleman  though  he  is  a  clerk. 
I  want  a  plain  answer,"  said  Sara,  looking  up 
again  into  her  father's  face. 

And  ho  was  not  without  the  common  weak- 
ness of  Englishmen  for  good  connections  — 
s^ry  far  from  that.  He  would  not  have  minded, 
to  tell  the  truth,  giving  a  thousand  pounds  or 
so  on  the  spot  to  any  known  family  of  I'owys 
whidi  would  have  adopted  the  young  Canadian 
into  its  l>osom.  "  I  don't  know  what  Powys  has 
to  do  with  the  matter,"  he  said  ;  and  then  un- 
consciously his  tone  changed.  **  It  is  a  good 
name  ;  and  I  think —  I  imagine  —  he  must  be- 
long somehow  to  the  Lady  Powys  who  onco 
lived  near  Masterton.  His  father  was  well  bom» 
but,  I  believe,"  added  Mr.  Brownlow,  with  a 
slight  shiver,  *'  that  he  married  —  beneath  him. 
I  think  so.  I  .can't  say  I  am  quite  sure." 

"  I  should  have  thought  you  would  have 
known  everything,"  said  Sara.  **  (Jf  course, 
papa,  you  know  I  am  dying  to  ask  you  a  hun- 
dro<l  questions,  but  I  won't,  if  you  will  only 
just  tell  mo  one  thing.  A  girl  may  promise  to 
accept  any  one  —  whom  —  whom  her  )>eoplo 
wish  her  to  have ;  but  is  it  as  certain,"  saiil 
Sara,  solemnlv,  "  that  ho  —  will  have  mo  ?  " 

Then  Mr.  brownlow  stood  still  for  a  mo- 
ment, looking  with  wonder,  incomprehension, 
and  a  certain  mixture  of  awe  and  dismay  upon 
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his  child.  Sara,  obeying  his  movement,  stood 
still  also  with  her  eyes  cast  down,  and  jnst 
showing  a  glimmer  of  malice  under  their  lids, 
with  the  colour  glowing  softly  in  her  cheeks, 
with  the  ghost  of  a  smile  coming  and  going 
round  her  pretty  mouth.  "  Oh  child,  child  1 " 
was  all  Mr.  Brownlow  said.  He  was  moved  to 
smile  in  spite  of  himself,  but  he  was  more 
moved  to  wonder.  After  all,  she  was  making  a 
joke  of  it  —  or  was  it  really  possible  that,  in  this 
careless  smiling  way,  the  young  creature,  who 
had  thrust  her  life  into  his'hnnds  like  a  flower, 
to  1)0  disposed  of  as  he  would,  was  going  for- 
ward to  meet  all  unknown  evils  and  dangers  ? 
The  sober,  steady,  calculating  man  could  un- 
derstand a  great  many  things  more  abstruse,  but 
he  could  not  understand  this. 

This,  however,  was  about  the  end  of  their 
conference,  for  they  had  reached  old  Betty's 
cottage  by  this  time,  who  came  out,  ungrate- 
ftil  old  woman  as  she  wa^,  to  curtsy  as  hum- 
bly to  Mr.  Brownlow  as  if  he  had  been 
twenty  old  squires,  and  to  ask  after  his  health. 
And  Sara  had  occasion  to  speak  to  her  friend 
Pamela  on  the  other  side  of  the  way.  It  was 
not  consistent  with  the  father's  dignity,  of 
eoursc,  to  go  with  her  to  visit  those  hum- 
ble uci<[:hl)ours,  but  he  stood  at  the  gate 
•  with  old  Betty  behind  in  a  whirl  of  curtsies, 
watching  while  Sara's  tall,  straight,  graceful 
tigure  went  across  the  road,  and  Pamela,  with 
her  little,  fresh,  bright,  dewy  face,  like  an  April 
morning,  came  running  out  to  meet  her.  "  Poor 
little  thing !  "  Mr.  Brownlow  said  to  himself — 
though  he  couhl  not  have  explained  why  he 
was  sorry  for  Pamela;  and  then  he  turned 
back  slowly  and  went  home,  crossing  the  long 
shadows  of  the  trees.  He  was  not  satisfied  wiih 
himself  or  with  his  day's  work.  He  was  like  a 
doctor  accustomed  to  regard  with  a  cool  and 
imi>artial  eye  the  diseases  of  others,  but  much 
at  a  loss  when  he  had  his  own  personal  pains  in 
hand.  He  was  uneasy  and  ashamed  when  ho 
was  alone  and  reminded  himself  that  he  had 
managed  verv  badlv.  What  was  he  to  do  ? 
Was  he  to  act  as  a  doctor  would,  and  put  his 
domestic  maladv  into  the  hands  of  a  brother 
practitioner?  Hut  this  was  a  suggestion  at 
which  he  shuddered.  Was  he  to  take  Jack  into 
his  counsel  and  get  the  aid  of  his  judgment?  — 
but  Jack  was  worse,  a  thousand  times  worse, 
than  A  stranger.  He  had  all  his  life  been  con- 
sidered a  verv  clever  lawvcr,  and  he  knew  it  : 
he  had  got  scores  of  people  out  of  b(Tai>cs,  and, 
one  wav  or  other,  half  the  countrv  wjis  behold- 
en  to  him  ;  and  he  could  do  nothing  but  get 
himself  deejK?r  and  dcei>er  into  his  own  misera- 
ble scrape.  Faint  thoughts  of  making  it  into  "a 
case"  and  taking  opinions  on  it — taking 
WrinkcU's  o]>ini(ni,  for  instance,  cpiietly,  his 
old  friend  who  had  a  clear  head  and  a  great 
deal  of  experience  —  came  into  his  mind.  He 
had  made  a  muddle  of  it  liimself.  And  then  the 
Itector's  question  riM'urred  to  him  with  still 
greater  fon-e  —  could  it  be  softening  of  the 
brain  i  Terhnps  it  would  l)C  best  to  spcnk  to 
the  doctor  first  of  all. 


Meanwhile  Sara  had  gone  into  Mn.  Swmm'i 
little  dark  parlour,  oat  of  the  sunshine,  and  had 
seated  herself  at  Pamela's  post  in  the  window, 
very  dieamy  and  full  of  thought.  She  did  not 
even  speak  for  a  long  time,  bat  let  her  littU 
,  friend  prattle  to  her.  *'  I  saw  yon  and  Bfr. 
Brownlow  coming  down  the  avenue/'  said  P^ 
mela  ;  *'  what  a  long  time  you  were,  and  bcnr 
strange  it  looked !'  Sometimes  you  had  a  grett 
deal  to  say,  and  then  for  a  long  time  yon  would 
walk  on  and  on,  and  never  look  at  each  other. 
Was  he  scolding  yon  ?  Sometimes  I  tboogla 
he  was." 

Sara  made  no  answer  to  this  aaeation ;  she 
only  uttered  a  long,  somewhat  aemonatratire 
sign,  and  then  went  off  upon  a  way  of  her  owi. 
'  I  wonder  how  it  would  have  felt  to  have  had 
a  mother  ? "  she  said,  and  sighed  again  to  bar 
companion's  great  dismay. 

"  How  it  would  have  felt?  "  said  Pamela; 
"  That  is  just  the  one  thing  that  makes  dm 
feel  I  don't  envy  yoa.  You  have  quantities  Mid 
quantities  of  fine  things,  bnt  I  have  mamma." 

**  And  I  have  papa/'  said  Sara,  quickly,  not 
disposed  to  be  set  at  a  disadvantage ;  "  that 
was  not  what  I  meant.  Sometimes,  thouirh  joa 
may  think  it  very  wicked,  I  feel  as  if  I  was 
rather  glad ;  for,  of  course,  if  mamma  had  been 
living  it  would  have  been  very  difierent  for  me; 
and  then  sometimes  I  think  1  would  give  a  great 

deal Look  here.    I  don't  like  talking  of 

such  things ;  but  did  yoa  ever  think  what  yoa 
would  do  if  you  were  married  ?  Fanny  Haid- 
costle  likes  talking  of  it.  How  do  yoa  think 
you  should  feel  ?  to  the  —  gentleman,  yoa 
know  1 " 

'*  Think,"  said  Pamela ;  "  does  one  need  to 
think  about  it?  love  him,  to  bo  sure."  And 
this  she  said  with  a  rising  colour,  and  with  two 
rays  of  new  licht  waking  up  in  her  eyen. 

**  Ah,  love  him/*  said  Sara ;  *'  it  is  very  easy 
to  talk ;  bnt  how  are  you  to  love  him  %  that 
does  not  come  of  itself  just  when  it  is  told,  jroa 
know ;  at  least  I  suppose  it  doesn't  —  I  am  euro 
I  never  tried." 

**  But  if  you  did  not  love  him,  of  course  yon 
would  not  marry  him,"  said  Pamela,  getting 
confused. 

«  Yes  —  that  is  just  one  of  the  things  it  Is  «o 
easy  to  saj',"  said  Sara ;  "  and  I  suppose  at 
vour  age  you  don't  know  any  better.  Don't  yoa 
know  that  peo])le  have  to  marry  whether  tney 
like  it  or  not?  and  when  they  never,  never 
would  have  thought  of  it  themselves  ?  I  sup* 
pose,"  said  Sara,  in  the  strength  of  her  superior 
knowledge,  "  that  most  of  us  arc  married  like 
that.  Because  it  suits  our  people,  or  because  — 
I  don't  know  wliat  —  anything  Inu  onc*H  own 
will."  And  this  little  sjHiech  the  young  martyr 
again  rounded  with  a  sigh. 

"  Are  you  going  to  be  married?"  said  Pa^ 
mela,  drawing  a  footstool  close  to  her  friend's 
feet,  and  looking  up  with  awe  into  her  face.  "  I 
wish  you  would  tell  me.  Mamma  has  gone  to 
Dewsbury,  and  she  will  not  be  back  for  an  hoar. 
Oh,  do  tell  mc  —  I  will  never  repent  it  to  any* 
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body.  And,  dear  Miss  Brownlow,  if  you  don't 
love  him  "  ^— 

**  Hash,"  said  Sara,  "  I  never  said  anything: 
about  a  him.  It  is  you  who  are  such  a  romantic 
little  girl.  What  I  was  speaking  of  was  one's 
duty ;  one  has  to  do  one's  duty  whether  one 
likes  it  or  not." 

This  oracular  speech  was  very  disappointing 
to  Pamela.  She  looked  up  eagerly  with  her 
briffht  eyes,  trying  to  make  out  the  romance 
which  she  had  no  doabt  existed.  **  I  can  fan- 
cy," she  said,  softly,  "  why  you  wanted  yonr 
mother ;  "  and  her  little  hand  stole  into  Sara's, 
which  lay  on  her  knee.  Sara  did  not  resist  the 
•oft  caress.  She  took  the  hand,  and  pressed  it 
dose  between  her  own,  which  were  longer,  and 
not  so  rounded  and  childlike ;  and  then,  being  a 
girl  of  uncertain  disposition,  she  laughed,  to  Pa- 
mela's great  surprise  and  dismay. 

"  I  think,  perhaps,  I  like  to  be  my  own  mis- 
tress best,"  sne  said  ;  "  if  mamma  had  lived  she 
never  would  have  let  me  do  anything  I  wanted 
to  do  —  and  then  most  likely  she  would  not 
have  known  what  I  meant.  It  is  Jack,  you 
know,  who  is  most  like  mamma."^ 

"  But  he  is  very  nice,"  said  Pamela,  quickly ; 
and  then  she  bent  down  her  head  as  quickly, 
^ling  the  hot  crimson  rushing  to  her  face, 
though  she  did  not  well  know  why.  Sara  took 
no  notice  of  it  — never  observed  it,  indeed  —  and 
kept  smoothing  down  in  her  own  her  little 
neighbonr's  soft  small  hand. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  she  said,  *'  and  I  am  very  fond 
<^  my  brother ;  only  he  and  I  are  not  alike,  you 
know.  I  wonder  who  Jack  will  marry,  if  he 
ever  marries ;  but  it  is  verv  fine  to  hear  him 
talk  of  that  —  perhaps  ho  never  did  to  you.  He 
ia  80  scornful  of  everybody  who  falls  in  love, 
and  calls  them  asses,  and  all  sorts  of  things.  I 
should  just  like  to  see  him  fall  in  love  himself. 
If  he  were  to  make  a  very  foolish  marriage  it 
would  be  fun.  They  say  thobC  dreadfully  wise 
people  always  do." 

"  Do  they  ?  "  said  Pamela  ;  and  she  bent 
down  to  look  at  the  border  of  her  little  black 
•Ok  apron,  and  to  set  it  to  rights,  very  ener- 
eetically,  with  her  unoccupied  hand.  But  she 
did  not  ask  any  further  questions ;  and  so  the 
two  girls  sat  together  for  a  few  minutes,  hand 
clasped  in  hand,  the  head  of  the  one  almost 
touching  the  other,  yet  each  far  afield  in  her 
own  thoughts ;  of  which,  to  tell  the  truth, 
though  she  was  so  much  the  elder  and  the  wiser, 
8ara  8  thoughts  were  the  least  painful,  the  least 
heavy,  of  the  two. 

"  lou  don't  give  mo  any  advice,  Pamela," 
•he  said  at  last.  "  Come  up  the  avenue  with 
me  at  least.  Papa  has  gone  home,  and  it  is 
qnite  dark  here  out  of  the  sun.  Put  on  your 
bat  and  come  with  me.  I  like  the  light  when 
H  slants  so,  and  falls  in  long  lines.  I  think 
yon  have  a  headache  to-day,  and  a  walk  will 
do  Ton  good." 

"Yes,  I  think  I  have  a  little  headache,"  said 
Pamela,  softly;  and  she  put  on  her  hat  and 
followed  her  companion  out.  The  sunshine 
had  passed  beyond  Betty's  cottage,  and  cut  the 


avenue  obliquely  in  two  — the  one  end  all 
light,  tiie  other  all  gloom.  The  two  young 
creatures  ran  lightly  across  the  shady  end,  Sa- 
ra, as  always,  leading  the  way.  Her  mind,  it 
is  true,  was  as  full  as  it  could  be  of  her  father's 
communication,  but  the  burden  sat  lightly  on 
her.  Now  and  then  a  word  or  two  would  tin- 
gle, as  it  were,  in  her  ears ;  now  and  then  it 
would  occur  to  her  that  her  fate  was  sealed,  as 
she  said,  and  a  sigh,  half  false  half  true,  would 
come  to  her  lips ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  she 
was  more  amused  by  the  novelty  of  the  posi- 
tion than  discouraged  by  the  approach  of 
fate. 

"  What  are  you  thinking  of  1 "  she  said,  when 
they  came  into  the  tender  light  in  the  further 

Eart  of  the  avenue ;  for  the  two,  by  this  time, 
ad  slackened  their  pace,  and  drawn  close  to- 
gether, as  is  the  wont  of  girls,  though  tliey  did 
not  sjpeak. 

"1  was  oniv  looking  at  our  shadows  going 
before  us,"  said  Pamela,  and  this  time  tlie  little 
girl  echoed  very  softly  Sara's  sigh.       * 

"  They  are  not  at  all  beautiful  to  look  at ;  they 
are  shadows  on  stilts,"  said  Sara ;  "  yon  might 
think  of  something  more  interesting  than 
that." 

*'  But  I  wish  something  did  go  before  us  like 
that  to  show  the  way,"  said  Pamela.  "  I  wish 
it  was  true  about  guardian  angels  —  if  we  could 
only  see  them,  that  is  to  say ;  and  then  it  is  so 
difncult  to  know  " 

**  What,"  said  Sara ;  "you  are  too  young  to 
want  a  guardian  angel ;  you  are  not  much  more 
than  a  little  angel  yourself.  When  one  has  be- 
gun to  go  daily  further  from  the  east,  one  knows 
the  good  of  being  quite  a  child." 

"But  I  am  not  quite  a  child,"  said  Pamela, 
under  her  breath. 

"  Oh  yes,  yon  are.  But  look  here.  Jack 
mnst  be  coming  ;  don't  yon  hear  the  wheels  ? 
I  did  not  know  it  was  so  late.  Shall  you  mind 
going  back  alone,  for  I  must  run  and  dress  i 
And  p1ea.se  come  to  me  in  the  morning  as  soon, 
as  ever  they  are  gone,  I  have  such  heaps  of 
things  to  say." 

Saying  this,  Sara  ran  off,  flying  along  under 
the  trees,  she  and  her  shadow ;  and  poor  little 
Pamela,  not  so  much  distressed  as  perhaps  she 
ought  to  have  been  to  he.  left  alone,  turned  back 
towards  the  house.  The  dogcart  was  audil)le 
before  it  dashed  through  the  gate,  and  Pamela's 
heart  beat,  keeping  time  with  the  ringing  of  the 
mare's  feet  and  the  sound  of  the  wheels.  But 
it  stopped  before  Betty's  door,  and  some  one 
jumped  down,  and  the  mare  and  the  dogcart 
and  the  groom  dashed  nast  Pamela  in  a  kir.d  of 
whirlwind.  Mr.  John  nnd  keen  eyes,  and  saw 
something  before  him  in  the  avenue ;  and  ho 
was  quick-witted,  and  timed  his  inquiries  after 
Betty  in  the  most  prudent  way.  Before  Pame- 
la, whose  heart  beat  louder  than  ever,  was  half- 
way down  the  avenue,  he  had  joined  her,  evi- 
dently, whatever  Betty  or  Mri.  Swavne  might 
sav  to  the  contrary,  in  the  most  purely  acciden- 
tal war. 

"  This  is  luck/'  said  Jack ;  "  I  have  not  seen 
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yon  for  two  whole  dajB,  except  at  the  window, 
which  doesn't  count.  I  don't  know  how  we 
managed  to  endure  the  dnlness  before  that 
window  came  to  be  inhabited.  Come  this  waj 
a  little  under  the  chestnuts  —  jou  have  the  sun 
in  your  eyes." 

"Oh,  I  don't  mind,"  said  Pamela,  "and  I 
must  not  wait ;  I  am  going  home." 

"  I  suppose  you  have  b^n  walking  with  Sa- 
ra, and  she  has  left  you  to  go  home  alone,"  said 
Jack;  "it  U  like  her.    She  never  thinks  of 
an^hing.    But  tell  me  what  you  hare   been 
doing  these  two  frightfully  long  days  1 " 

From  which  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  John,  as 
well  as  his  sister,  had  made  a  little  progress 
towards  intimacy  since  he  became  first  acquaint- 
ed with  the  lodgers  at  Mrs.  Swayne's. 

'*I  don't  think  they  have  been  frightfully 
lon^  days,"  said  Pamela,  making  the  least  little 
timid  response  to  his  emphasis  and  to  his  eyes 
—  wrong,  no  doubt,  but  almost  inevitable.  "  I 
have  been  doing  nothing  more  than  usual ; 
mamma  has  wanted  me,  that  is  all." 

"  Then  it  is  too  bad  of  mamma,"  said  Jack ; 
"  you  know  you  ought  to  be  out  every  day.  I 
must  come  and  talk  to  her  about  it  —  air  and 
exercise,  you  know." 

"  But  you  are  not  a  doctor,"  said  Pamela, 
with  a  soft  ring  of  laughter —  not  that  he  was 
witty,  but  that  the  poor  child  waa  happy,  and 
showed  it  in  spite  of  herself  ;•  for  Mr.  tfohn  had 
turned,  and  was  walking  down  the  avenue,  very 
slowly,  pausing  almost  every  minute,  and  not 
at  all  like  a  man  who  was  going  home  to  din- 
ner, lie  was  still  young.  I  suppose  that  was 
why  he  preferred  Pamela  to  the  more  momen- 
tous fact  which  was  in  course  of  preparation  at 
the  grcnt  house. 

"  I  am  a  little  of  everything,"  he  said ;  "  I 
should  like  to  go  out  to  Australia,  and  get  a 
t'irm,  and  keep  sheep.  Don't  you  like  the  old 
stories  and  the  old  pictures  with  the  shepherd- 
esses ?  If  you  had  a  little  hut  all  covered  with 
flowers,  and  a  crook  with  ribbons  " 

"  Oh,  but  I  should  not  like  to  be  a  shepherd- 
ess," cried  Pamela,  in  haste. 

"  Shouldn't  you  1  Well,  I  did  not  mean  that ; 
but  to  go  out  into  the  bush,  or  the  backwoods, 
or  whatever  they  call  it,  and  do  everything,  and 


get  eveiTthing  for  one's  self.  Shouldn't  jon  like 
that  ?  Better  than  all  the  noosense  and  all  the 
ceremony  here,"  said  Jack,  bending  down  to  see 
under  the  shade  of  her  hat^  which,  as  it  hap- 
pened, was  difficult  enough. 

"  \Ve  don't  have  much  ceremony,"  said  V§f 
mela,  "but  if  I  was  a  lady  like  joor  lif- 
ter"  

"  Like  Sara  I "  said  Jack ;  and  he  nodded  Ids 
head  with  a  little  brotherly  contempt.  *'  Dgnt 
be  anything  different  fix>m  what  yon  are,  please. 
I  should  like  people  to  wear  always  the  sans 
dress,  and  keep  exactly  as  they  were  when  ^ 
the  first  time,  you  know.  I  like  yon,  for  in- 
stance, in  your  rod  cloak.  I  never  see  a  red 
cloak  without  thinking  of  you.  I  hope  yoa 
will  keep  that  one  for  ever  and  ever,"  said  the 
philosophical  youth.  As  for  Pamela  she  could 
not  but  feel  a  little  confused,  wondering  whetii- 
er  this,  or  Sara's  description  of  her  Diother, 
was  the  reality.  And  she  should  not  ha?* 
known  what  to  answer  but  that  the  bdl  at  lia 
house  interfered  in  her  behalf^  and  b^gan  to 
sound  forth  its  touching  call  —  a  sound  that 
could  not  be  gainsaid. 

"  There  is  the  bell,"  she  cried  ;  "yon  will  be 
too  late  for  dinner.  Oh,  please,  don4  come  any 
further.    There  is  old  Betty  looking  ont." 

"  Bother  dinner,"  said  Mr.  John,  "  and  old 
Betty  too,"  ho  added  under  his  breath.  He  bad 
taken  her  hand,  the  same  hand  which  Sara  bad 
been  holding,  to  bid  her  good-bye,  no  donbt  in 
the  ordinary  way.  At  all  events,  old  Betty's 
vicinity  made  the  farewell  all  that  politenea 
required.  But  he  did  not  leave  hernntU  he 
had  opened'  the  gate  for  her,  and  watched  her 
enter  at  her  own  door.  "  When  my  sister 
leaves  Miss  Preston  in  the  avenue,"  ne  said, 
turning  gravely  to  Betty,  with  that  severe  pro- 
priety for  which  he  was  distinguished,  "be  sure 
you  always  see  her  safely  home ;  she  is  too 
young  to  walk  about  alone."  And  with  these 
(lignined  words  Mr.  John  walked  on,  having 
seen  the  last  of  her,  leaving  Betty  speechless 
with  amasement.  "As  if  I  done  it  1 "  Bet^ 
said.  And  then  he  went  home  to  dinner. 
Thus  both  Mr.  Brownlow's  children,  thoo^  he 
did  not  know  it,  had  begun  to  make  little  speo> 
ulations  for  themselves  in  undiscovered  ways. 


Jaspkii.  —  This  durable  and  beautiful  sub* 
stance,  observes  the  Scientijic  lieview,  which  has 
hitherto  been  obtainable  only  in  limited  quanti- 
ties, chiefly  from  Siberia  and  Russia,  is  now 
procured,  to  almost  any  required  extent,  at 
Saint  Gervais,  in  Savoy,  where  the  quarry  has 
a  surface  of  at  least  24,000  square  yanls,  and  a 
depth  of  alwut  twenty-two  yanls.  It  is  a  variety 
of  quartz,  which  is  characterized  by  being 
opaque,  however  thin  the  plates  into  which  it 
may  be  cut,  and  is  of  vanous  colours  —  red, 


brown,  green,  &c.,  that  at  present  used  for  jew)* 
ellery  being  green  with  red  spots.  It  resists  for 
indefinite  periods  the  action  of  the  weather,  and 
is  an  excellent  material  for  omamentatioo, 
whether  as  stands  for  small  objects,  &c.,  or  m 
panels,  columns,  &c.,  to  be  used  by  the  arch^ 
tect.  Some  of  what  is  found  at  Saint  Gervale 
bears  close  resemblance  to  the  beautiful  species 
termed  rouge  antique ;  it  is  of  a  fine  red,  and 
without  veins. 
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From  FraMT't  Hagaiine. 
CHARLES    LAMB. 

'How  pleasant  it  is  to  reflect  that  all 
these  lovers  of  books  have  thenueloes  become 
hooks,'  says  Leigh  Hunt,  when  thinking 
oyer  his  favourite  book-lovers  of  the  past. 
And,  he  continues,  *  I  should  like  to  remain 
Tibbie  in  this  shape.  I  should  like  to  sur- 
Tive  so,  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  love  me  in  private,  knowing  as  I  do, 
what  a  treasure  is  the  possession  of  a  friend's 
mind,  when  he  is  no  more.'  In  glancing 
with  Leigh  Hunt  round  our  book-shelves 
we  cannot  but  feel  that  of  all  human  spirits 
who  remain  visible  in  book  shape,  to  keep 
immortal  company  with  us,  there  is  not  one 
who  comes  nearer  home  to  us  than  Charles 
Lamb.  His  writings  are  at  the  head  of 
tliose  which  we  take  closely  to  heart  in  a 
•ort  of  bed  and  board  acquaintanceship, 
because  the  authors  have  given  themselves 
to  us  so  intimately  in  the  shape  of  their 
books,  that  they  come  near  to  us  in  the 
warmth  of  real  life ;  the  spirit  being  so  much 
more  than  the  mere  letter.  In  the  visibility 
of  embodied  personality,  the  books  of  Charles 
Lamb  are  ot  a  kind  in  which  the  species 
almost  constitutes  the  genus.  He  lives  in 
them  as  fully,  as  vividly,  as  Johnson  does  in 
Boswell's  Life  and  draws  us  to  him  by  a  tie 
of  tenderer  love.  He  keeps  on  talking  to 
us,  not  like  a  book,  but  as  in  life,  making 
the  old  curious  inquisition  into  the  common- 
places of  nature,  and  minor  motives  of  hu- 
manity, with  the  old  quaint  mental  twist  in 
hm  views ;  the  naiveness  that  makes  confes- 
aion  so  charming;  passing  over  his  own 
troubles  with  that  pathetic  briskness  with 
which  his  freakish  humour  kept  the  face  of 
things  astir,  like  a  phosphorescent  sea  at 
night,  to  hide  the  darkling  depths  below ; 
the  wit  luminous  in  his  eye,  the  stammer  on 
his  tongue,  the  touch  of  St.  Vitus  in  his 
mental  movement ;  his  frank  heart  and  open 
hand  making  his  frailties  more  human  than 
some  good  people's  virtues ;  —  and  the  ac- 
quaintanceship keeps  growing  until  we 
know  him  personally,  even  as  Hunt  and 
Haxlitt,  J(>m  White  or  Wordsworth  did,  as 
dear  lovable  and  gentle  Charles  Lamb. 

With  the  work  of  his  friend  Mr.  Proctor 
(or  Barry  Cornwall)  most  probably  closes 
the  record  of  Charles  Lamb's  life.  We 
know  now  all  that  we  are  likely  to  gather 
from  personal  observers.  The  story  is  told, 
or  rather  we  have  the  complete  data  for  a 
•lory  that  will  be  told  again  and  a^ain  so 
ioog  as  the  English  language  lives  m  this 
world.  We  are  enabled  to  see  him  as  he 
liTed  and  moved  in  the  eyes  of  friends  and 


companions,  as  well  as  k>ok  at  his  strange 
life  and  delightful  character  from  within, 
by  his  own  light.  We  know  with  what 
quiet  heroism  he  bore  his  load  for  life ;  how 
lightly  he  jested  with  his  lips  when  his 
heart  was  so  heavy  at  times ;  how  deftly  he 
turned  his  mortal  pain  into  immortal  pleas- 
ure for  us.  The  key  to  Charles  Lamb's 
writing  may  be  found  in  his  unique  char- 
acter, and  the  main  clues  to  his  character 
are  visible  in  his  life. 

Lamb  was  bom  almost  in  penury,  and 
brought  up  as  a  charity  boy.  This  is  the 
plain  truth,  although  the  good  Sergeant 
Talfourd  amiably  tries  to  festoon  the  fact 
and  drape  Lamb's  first  entrance  on  the 
stage  of  life  as  elegantly  as  he  can.  He  has 
a  knack  of  cutting  the  beef  with  the  ham- 
knife  to  ennoble  the  flavour :  or  shall  we  say, 
he  tells  the  truth  so  lovingly?  And  so 
blandly  does  he  allude  to  the  poor  parents 
who  were  *  endued  with  sentiments  and 
with  manners  which  might  well  become  the 
gentlest  blood,'  and  the  '  daily  beauty  of  a 
cheeri'ul  submission  to  a  state  bordering  on 
the  servile,'  that  on  our  first  introduction 
we  feel  a  pervading  air  of  gentility.  In 
spite  of  which,  Charles  Lamb  was  one  of 
those  favourite  children  of  nature  who  get 
put  out  to  that  old  nurse  —  of  many  heroic 
spirits  the  stem  mother  —  Povterty. 

Charles  Lamb  was  born  on  the  '18th  of 
February  1 7  75,  in  one  of  the  chambers  of  the 
Temple.  His  father  was  clerk  to  Mr.  Sam- 
uel Salt,  a  barrister,  one  of  the  benchers  of 
the  Inner  Temple,  or  rather,  he  was  a  kind 
of  factotum,  domg  all  the  service  that  his 
master  required,  and  doing  it  cleverly  too. 
The  father's  family  came  fi[^m  Lincolnshire, 
the  mother's  from  Hertfordshire,  and  Lamb 
in  one  of  his  e«say8  claims  the  latter  county 
for  his  *•  native  fields.'  Lamb  never  at- 
tempted to  trace  his  ancestry  beyond  two 
or  three  generations.  Perhaps  he  shared 
in  the  feeling  illustrated  by  Sydney  Smith, 
who  said  bis  grandfather  had  disappeared 
about  the  time  of  the  assizes,  and  they 
made  no  further  inquiries.  He  certainly 
had  no  false  pride  on  the  subject  of  his 
birth,  and  he  lefl  it  to  his  brother  John  to 
keep  up  the  dignity  of  their  house. 

Lamb  had  only  one  brother  and  one  sister ; 
John  being  twelve  and  Mary  ten  years 
older  than  himself.  He  spent  the  first 
seven  years  of  his  life  in  the  Temple. 
There  he  had  early  access  to  Mr.  Salt's 
» books,  and  was  Humbled  into  a  spacious 
closet  of  good  old  English  reading,  and 
browsed  at  will  on  that  fair  and  wholesome 

Sasturage.'    It  is  thus  he  speaks  of  his  sister 
lary,  but  the  description  doubtless  applies 
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to  himself.  Here  he  first  began  to  wander 
in  those  twisted  walks  of  literature,  which 
he  loved  so  much  in  after  days,  and  snuff 
the  odour  of  old  books,  as  fragrant  to  him 
as  the  '  blossoms  of  the  tree  of  knowledore 
which  grew  in  the  happy  orchard/  He 
seems  to  have  been  a  born  antique  in  cer- 
tain tendencies;  and  these  early  surround- 
ings, which  threw  over  bim  a  shadow  of  the 
past,  must  have  deepened  that  antique 
colouring  of  his  mind. 

From  the  long  line  of  dark  chambers, 
and  narrow  lane  and  lowering  archway,  the 
boy  issued  forth  to  walk  the  *^old  and  awful 
cloisters  of  Edward.'  When  he  was  nearly 
eight  years  of  age  he  was  presented  to  the 
school  of  Christ's  Hospital,  where  he  remain- 
ed as  a  scholar  for  some  seven  years.  Here 
he  appears  to  have  been  a  little  like  Char- 
lotte Bronte  when  she  first  went  to  school 
and  her  companions  were  romping  around 
her:  she  said  she  could  not  play — she  had 
not  learned  to  play.  *  While  others  were 
all  fire  and  play,  he  stole  along  with  all  the 
self-concentration  of  a  young  monk.*  And 
here  he  learned,  amongst  other  things,  to 
question  the  propriet}'  of  *  grace  before 
meat,'  especially  such  graces  as  prefaced 
their  *  cold  bread  and  cheese  suppers  with 
a  preamble,  connecting  with  that  humble 
blessing  a  recognition  of  benefits  the  most 
awful  and  overwhelming  to  the  imagina- 
tion, which  religion  has  to  offer.*  He  also 
learned  the  value  of  having  a  home  near  at 
hand,  and  the  preciousness  of  a  sister  Mary 
in  it.  To  her  thoughtful  care,  he  was  in- 
debted for  many  little  additions  to  the 
school-fare,  such  as  *  slices  of  extraordinary 
bread  and  butter,' '  lumps  of.double  refined 
sugar,'  a  smack  of  ginger  or  cinnamon  to 
make  his  ^  mess  of  millet '  less  repugnant, 
and,  crowning  treat  of  all,  a  *  hot  plate  of 
roast  veal,'  or  the  *  more  tempting  griskin ' 
that  had  been  cooked  at  home.  These 
dainties  were  brought  to  him  by  his  good 
old  aunt,  who  would  *  toddle '  off  with  any 
good  thing  she  could  get  for  him  ;  and  he 
used  to  foci  ashamed  to  see  her  come  and 
sit  down  on  the  *  old  coal-hole  steps '  and 
open  her  apron  and  bnng  out  her  basin.  *  I 
remember,'  says  Lamb,  *  the  contending 
passions  at  the  unfolding — there  was  love 
for  the  bringer;  shame  for  the  things 
brought,  and  the  mnnner  of  its  bringing ; 
sympathy  for  those  who  were  too  many  to 
share  in  it ;  and  at  the  top  of  all,  hunger 
predominant.'  < 

Lamb  remained  at  Christ's  Hospital  seven 
years.  Here  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Coleridge,  who  was  his  elder  by  two  years, 
and  who  bad  already  begun  to  lift  up  hit  vi- 


sionary brow  and  talk  of  coming  gloriefl  and 
vast  projects  as  he  looked  dourn  long  shin- 
ing vistas  of  the  future.  His  influence  on 
Lamb  was  unquestionably  great,  and  the 
friendship  deepened  all  through  life.  Sndi 
a  radiating  mind  could  not  come  near  othen 
without  warming  and  quickeoing  them  into 
a  larger  life.  In  dedicating  his  first  collected 
works  to  Coleridge  (1818),  Lamb  ay§, 
^  You  first  kindled  in  me,  if  not  the  power^ 
yet  the  love  of  poetry,  and  beauty,  aad 
kindliness.'  But  m  matters  political  and 
religious.  Lamb  never  became  a  very  o^ 
thusiastic  disciple.  He  listened  and  won* 
dered  at  the  new  heavens  that  rose,  *■  likf 
an  exhalation,'  over  the  old  earth  at  tiie  in- 
cantation of  Coleridge's  talk ;  but  a  bit  of 
pavement  that  he  could  feel  firm  under  £oei 
was  more  to  the  mind  of  Lamb  than  all  ikft 
cloudlands  going.  He  had  not  the  latff 
diffusive  imagination  of  his  friend,  and  hn 
whole  nature  clung  to  those  realities  tfait 
help  to  concentrate  the  mind  here  and  nom. 
He  dwelt  in  the  present,  and  was  no  diM 
explorer  of  the  future ;  he  nestled  in  tiw 
homely  valleys,  and  did  not  range  the 
mountain  tops  of  thought  Wbataoerer 
poetic  tinge  the  mind  of  Lamb  may  have 
caught  from  the  glory  of  Coleridge's  snnrin, 
it  certainly  was  not  dyed  for  iSe  with  any 
colour  not  its  own. 

On  leaving  Christ's  Hospital,  Lamb  had 
to  enter  the  workday  world  instead  of  gih 
ing  to  college,  as  he  would  havo  wiilmL 
His  brother  John  had  a  comfortable  clerk* 
ship  in  the  ^  South  Sea  House,'  and  firom 
the  ^  old  and  awful  cloisters '  to  this  grave 
above  ground  Lamb  went  to  continue  hb 
musings  and  colour  his  mind,  and  earn  a  litp 
tie  money.  The  old  house  stood,  says  Lamb^ 
amongst  so  many  richer  houses,  their  '  poor 
neighbour  out  of  business.'  Some  forms  of 
business  were  still  kept  up,  but  the  soul  had 
long  since  fled.  Lamb  tells  us  that  the  ab- 
sence of  bustle  was  delightfiil,  the  indolence 
almost  cloistral.  With  what  reverence  ha 
would  pace  the  great  bare  rooms  and  conrti 
at  eventide.  How  he  would  ponder  over 
the  'dead  tomes'  and  ancient  portrait!; 
the  dusty  maps  of  Mexico, '  dim  as  dreani%' 
and  '  soundings  of  the  bay  of  Panama.' 

At  seventen  years  of  age.  Lamb  obtained 
an  appointment  as  clerk  in  the  accountant's 
ofiice  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  in 
the  India  house  he  served  for  the  space  of 
thirty-three  years.  It  has  been  a  matter  of 
regret  to  many  that  Charles  Lamb  should 
have  been  doomed  for  so  long  to  the  dnid« 
gery  of  the  desk.  And,  naturallv  enough,  he 
did  not  take  to  it  because  he  liked  it, 
bat  becanse  he  was  in  the  habit  of  sob* 
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mitting  with  a  wise   cheerfulness  to  ne- 
cessity, and  of  standing  upright  under  his 
burthen   instead   of  stooping  to    make    it 
heavier.     Not  but  what  he  at  times  kicked 
against  the  clerk's  stool,  and  almost  cursed 
the  desk  at  which  he  sat.     He  found  his  du- 
ties continually  interfering  with   his  ten- 
dency to  write  those  delightful  epistles  to 
his  friends.      He  complains  to   Cottle  of 
those  bothering  clerks  B^d  brokers  who  '  al- 
ways press  in  proportion  as  you  seem  to  be 
doinj;  something  that   is   not   business.    I 
could   exclaim   a    little   profanely,    but    I 
think  you  do  not  like  swearing.*     On  an- 
other occasion  he  did  break  out  in  what  he 
calls  a  *  maddirfh   letter  *•  to   Wordsworth, 
and  *  exclaim  a  little   profanely.'    In   de- 
spite of  which,  the  clerkship  was   Lamb's 
best  and  only  means  of  living  by  his  pen. 
Hazfitt,   who   wrote  with    ten    times    the 
&cility   of  Lamb,  could   hardly   earn   his 
bread  by  it.     It  was  well  for  Lamb  that  he 
had  not  to  live  by  literature.     Six  or  seven 
boars'  lalwur  a  day,  with  a  steady  income, 
always  sure,  always  increasing,  was  a  more 
sensible,  a  saner   thing  for  Charles.  Lamb 
dian  if  he  had  sought  to  work  his  imagina- 
tion alone.     The  time  came  when  he  had 
enough  to  brood  over,  and  he  did  not  need 
more  brooding-time.     To  find  an  anchorage 
six  hours  a  day   for    his   hurt  mind  and 
vagrant    temperament,    to    be   taken   out 
of  bis  introspective  self,  was  a  god-send  to 
Charles  Lamb.    It  is  also   better  for  the 
world.     The  literary  result   of  his  life  is, 
that  we  have  his  best  expressed  in  the 
SBiallest   compass ;    and  if  we  can  get  a 
man's  best  in  four  volumes,  it  is  a  pity  that 
circumstances  should  compel  him  to  dilute 
it  into  twenty. 

They  do  say  that  Lamb  was  late  at  office 
sometimes,  and  that  his  superior  remon- 
strated with  htm.  *  Mr.  Lamb,'  says  he, 
*  I  am  forry  to  find  that  you  are  the  last  to 
arrive  of  a  morning.'  *  Oh,  yes,'  replied 
Lamb;  'but  then  you  know,  I  make  up 
for  it.  I  am  always  the  first  to  leave  in  the 
afternoon.'  The  ofiicial  is  said  to  have 
perceived  something  logical  in  the  ex- 
planation, but  to  have  had  only  a  confused 
sense  ot  its  satisfactoriness. 

I  repeat,  the  time  came  when  the  dull 
drudgery  at  the  India  House  was  a  ble!»8ing 
to  poor  Lamb,  and  the  desk  was  a  tangible 
■omething  on  which  to  lay  hold  and  steady 
his  confused  senses.  There  was  an  heredi- 
tary taint  of  insanity  in  Lamb's  family. 
And  when  Charles  had  turned  his  twentieth 
year  this  broke  out  in  himself.  He  refers 
to  the  immediate  cause  of  madness  in 
words  to  be  yet  quoted.    On  this  dccasion 
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Lamb  spent  six  weeks  in  a  lunatic  asylum 
at  Hoxton.  He  writes  to  Oolerid^e  in 
1796,  saying  'The  six  weeks  that  finished 
last  year  and  began  this  your  humble 
servant  spent  very  agreeably  in  a  mad- 
house. I  am  somewhat  rational  now,  and 
don't  bite  any  one ;  but  mad  I  was.'  And 
he  tells  his  friend,  *  At  some  fiiture  time  I 
will  amuse  you  with  an  account  as  full 
as  memory  will  permit  of  the  strange  turn 
my  fancy  took.  I  look  back  upon  it  at 
times  with  a  gloomy  kind  of  envy ;  for, 
while  it  lasted,  I  bad  many,  many  hours  of 
pure  happiness.  Dream  not,  Coleridge, 
of  having  tasted  all  the  grandeur  and  wild- 
ness  of  fancy  till  you  have  gone  road.  All 
now  seems  to  me  vapid  —  comparatively 
so.  Excuse  this  selfish  digression.'  His 
sister  Mary  had  previously  suffered  from 
the  same  fearfiil  malady. 

In  this  year  (1796)  occurred  the  dread- 
ful deed  which  beclouded  the  whole  of 
Lamb's  afler  life.  The  family  had  removed 
from  the  Temple  to  Little  Queen  Street, 
Holborn.  The  father  had  left  the  service 
of  Mr.  Salt,  and  the  mother  was  ill  and  bed- 
ridden. Mary  had  been  nursing  her 
mother  day  and  night  with  tJie  utmost 
devotedness  :  *  Of  all  people  in  the  world,* 
says  Lamb,  *  she  was  most  thoroughly  de- 
void of  all  selfishness.'  In  the  September 
of  this  year  she  became  moody  and  queer, 
and  on  the  23rd  of  the  month  her  madness 
broke  loose.  Just  before  dinner-time  she 
snatched  up  a  case-knife  and  ran  round  the 
room  after  the  little  girl  who  was  her 
apprentice;  hurled  about  the  knives  and 
forks,  one  of  which  struck  her  father  on  the 
forehead  and  felled  him  to  the  floor ;  then, 
as  a  climax  to  her  frenzied  fit,  she  stabbed 
her  mother  to  the  heart.  Charles  was  at 
hand,  but  could  only  seize  the  knife  and 
prevent  her  doing  further  mischief.  Mary 
was  placed  in  an  asylum  for  a  time,  where 
her  temporary  recovery  was  rapid.  But 
what  a  recovery  !  —  the  cloud  of  madness 
only  passing  away  to  reveal  all  the  more 
clearly  what  the  poor  thins  had  done ! 
Now  arose  the  question  whether  the  sister 
should  be  confined  for  life.  The  brother 
John  advocated  this,  and  other  firiends 
chimed  in  with  his  view.  Mary  herself  ex- 
pected it  would  be  so. 

Poor  thing  [writes  Charles],  they  say  she 
was  but  tht;  other  momins  saying  she  knew  she 
must  go  to  Bcthlem  for  life ;  that  one  of  her 
brotlicrs  would  have  it  so ;  the  other  would  wish 
it  not,  hut  be  oblij;ed  to  go  with  the  stream ; 
that  she  had  often,  oh  she  passed  Bethlem, 
thought  it  likely:  '  Here  it  may  be  my  fate  to 
end  my  days.' 
145. 
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Charles,  however,  pleaded  for  her  re- 
lease, and  promised  to  take  her,  and  care 
for  her  and  watch  over  her.    And  well  he 


farewell  to  his  love's  yonoff  dream  —  his  one 
tender  passion  for  some  fair  *  Alice  W — n.' 
He  many  times  mentions  this  jonng  lady. 


kept  his  word.  Only  one  despairing  cry  did  In  his  Dream  Children :  a  Reverie,  he  has 

he  utter  through  long  years  of  painful  en-  a  vision  of  what  might  have  been  had  he 

durance.      In  a  letter  to  Coleridge,  written  married  her ;  and  he  says : 

May  12th,  1800,  he  almost  wishes  that  poor  ' 

MaiT  were  dead.     He  had  just  seen  her  off  i  ^1^  t^w,  for  seven  long  yearn,  in  hope 

to  the  asylum  the  day  before.      '  She  will  sometimes,  sometimes  in  despair,  yet  persistiBg 

get  better  again,'  he  says ;  *  but  this  con-    ever,  I  courted  the  fair  Alice  W n ;  and,  m 

stant  liability  to  relapse  is  dreadful.'    Nor  mach  as  children  could  understand,  I  explained 

is  it  the  least  of  their  evils  that  her  case  and  to  them  wliat  coyness,  and  difficulty,  and  denial, 

their  story  are  so  well  known.     They  are  meant  in  maidens. 

in  a  manner  marked,  and  have  to  hear 

the  whisperings  around  them.       On  this  He  speaks  of  a  picture  which  he  had  seen 

occasion  he  writes   with   nothing    in  the  ^  — 

house  but  Hetty's  dead  body  to  Keep  him 


quite  alone.    My  heart  is  quite 
sunk.     I  am  completely  shipwrecked.    I 

almost  wish  that  Mary  were  dead.'    Indeed,  ^^^^  i,^  ^.e^d  been  in  the  lunatic  aaylnm, 

this  tale  of  the  Lambs,  brother  and  sister,  ^^  ^^^^  Coleridge  that  his  head   had  ran 

png  forth  into  their  wilderaes*  of  woe  to  ^^^  ^  ^  ^^^1    i„  j^j,    madness 

live  theur  life  of  ^  dual  loneliness    is  touch-  .  ^  ^^^^i  almost  as  on  another  person,  who 

ing  as  anything  that  ever  took  place  since  ^^  ^j,^    ^^^^    immediate    ca^Te    of  my 

the  going  forth  of  bhmael  and  Tiis  mother  ^         .    He  wrote  poetry,  too,  about  h4 

into  the  desert.    It  is  a  tale  to  shake  the  ^lice,  kept  a  little  joumkl  of  hia  love  for 

hearts  of  CTOwn  men,  and  make  them  yearn  y^      ^^^  f^^,  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^     ^^ 

over  this  forlorn  pair  feelingly  as  ever  the  ^^^^  j^^j  ^^  ^^^  ^  his  » desponding  love- 

heart  of  childhood  aches  over  those  » pretty  gi^klay/    But  the  poetry  isHoet  ^r  us: 

babes 'who  wandered  hand  m  hand  to  and  the  journal  was  bumtThia  passion  waaimt 

fro  m  the  wood,  and  ^^^^^  ^  j^  ^^^  ^  ^jjl^^,^  ^^j        ^^ 

.„,       .            .1.    J    1            -v.  Lamb  rose  up  in  his  sterner  manhood  ior 

T^^:^:i^T^i^L''J^r:^t,^:'''''  W.  tumble  co^nflict.iU»  calamity.    Did  ih. 

"^  lovely  Alice  quite  fade  away,  one  wondory : 

,      ,           T      u       J  1.*     •  ^       1        X  or  did  she  not  live  on  in  that  imase  of 

''^^u^  '^A^'^^  *       hw  Sister  clung  to-  ™rity  which  ever  nesded  and  imiledit  the 

gether,  and  dear  as  grew  their  companion-  ^^^  ^f  charlc.  Lamb's  Ufe,  clear   and 

a,.p  in  such  desolation,  they  -were  com-  tremulous   as  the  dewnirop  in  a    flower, 

P^Pw^*"^-??'^  ''°  °^1'  J**^*""  °l''  *°  ^^  breathing  sweetness  and  shidding  grace? 

with  the  bitterness  of  that  separation  when  -^^^^  »       ^amb  had  no  notion^rf  any 

the  mind  of  the  one  is  about  to  enter  ,ts  ^;       ^^^-^  -^  ^^^  ^^            j,       j^ 

cloud  and  leave  all  life  dark  for  both- the  f     fe,  ^5,^^         ^  the  act,  a.  De  Qniocr 

one  lost  m  the  darkness  w.thin,  the  other  j^^^,            ^se,  into  a  graideur  not  jprnSt 

left  groping  unavaihnghr  ,n  the  darknMS  :;.,ed'once  in  a  generation.     And  m,  ^lia- 

without.    They  generally  knew  when  the  ^^^^  jj^  ^J       ^,j ,,               y^ 

worst  fits  of  insanity  were  coming  on,  and  **                             -^ 
Charles  would  ask  for  a  day's  absence  from 

office  as  if  for  a  day's  pleasure.      He  would  Whom  neither  shape  of  danger  could  dismay, 

take  his  sister  by  the  arm,  and  these  two  Nor  thought  of  tender  happiness  betrav ; 

poor  anguished  souls  made  the  best  of  their  y*'^'^?*."'^  *^  K?  *"  company  with  tain, 

way  to  tie  asylum.     They  have  been  met,  Turned  his  necessity  to  glorious  gam. 
carrying    the    strait  waistcoat  with  them, 

the  tears  running  down  their  cheeks,  hurry-  Lamb  was  in  his  twenty-first  year  when 

ing  along  as  fast  as  they  could  on  purpose  he  stood  alone  in  the  world,  and  took  upon 

to  get  there  before  the  gathering  blackness  himself  the  burthen  of  his  family.    It  was  • 

burst  and  they  were  caught  in  the  full  fury  desolate  home  and  a  desolate  outlook  te 

of  the  storm.  which  Mary  returned  aller  the  awftd  deed 

In  electing  to  live  alone  for  his  sister,  that  deprived  them  of  a  mother.  Great  ^ 

Charles  Lamb  was   undoubtedly   bidding  their  need  of  reliance    on  Hia  whO| 
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Charles  said  with  his  pathetic  wit,  *  tempers 
the  wind  to  the  shorn  Lambs.' 

My  poor,  dear,  dearest  sister  [Lamb  writes], 
the  unnappj  and  unconscious  instrument  of  the 
Almighty  8  judgment  on  our  house,  •  is  restored 
to  her  senses  —  to  a  dreadful  sense  of  what  has 
passed  ;  awful  to  her  mind,  but  tempered  with 
a  religious  resignation.  She  knows  now  to  dis- 
tinguish between  a  deed  committed  in  a  fit  of 
frenzy  and  the  terrible  guilt  of  a  mother's  mur- 
der. She  bears  her  situation  as  one  who  has  no 
right  to  complain. 

With  what  entireness  Lamb  lived  for  his 
i^ter,  and  with  what  affectionate  solicitude 
he  sought  to  solace  her  we  may  partly  gath- 
er fh)m  one  of  his  letters ;  he  is  speaking  of 
Tinting,  and  says : 

It  was  not  a  family  where  I  could  take  Mary 
with  me,  and  I  am  afraid  there  is  something 
of  dishonesty  in  any  pleasures  I  take  with- 
out her. 

He  was  '  all  conscience  and  tender  heart ' 
to  hia  sister.  *  God  love  her ! '  he  exclaims ; 
'may  we  two  never  love  each  other  less.' 
And  it  may  be  added  they  never  did.  Mary 
Lamb  was  altogjether  worthy  of  her  brother's 
lore.  In  addition  to  the  bond  of  affection 
which  bound  them  together  through  afflic- 
tion, she  was  a  woman  of  great  mental  at- 
tractions. She  was  a  continual  reader. 
When  in  the  asylum,  Charles  took  care  to 
fomiah  her  with  plenty  of  books,  for  they 
were  like  her  daity  bread.  She  was  a  de- 
l^tfhl  writer.  Hazlitt  held  her  to  be  the 
omy  woman  he  had  met  who  could  reason. 

*  Were  I  to  give  way  to  my  feelings,*  says 
Wordsworth,  in  the  note  to  his  ppem  on 
Charles  Lamb,  *  I  should  dwell  not  only  on 
her  genius  and  intellectual  powers,  but  upon 
the  delicacy  and  refinement  of  manner 
which  she  maintained  inviolable  under 
most  trying  circumstances.  She  was  loved 
and  honoured  by  all  her  brother's  friends.' 

After  the  death  of  his    father,    whose 

Serulous'  selfishness  in  his  dotage  Lamb 
d  borne  with  mnch  meekness,  he  and  his 
sister  removed  to  Pentonville,  where  Lamb 

*  fell  in  love '  with  the  beautiful  Quakeress 
who  used  to  pass  him  day  afler  day,  serene- 
ly unconscious  of  having  a  place  in  his  re- 
gards. From  Pentonville  they  removed  to 
Southampton  Buildings,  on  their  way  back 
to  the  Temple.  This  was  in  the  ^ear  1800. 
In  the  Temple,  first  at  No.  16,  Mitre  Court, 
and  next  at  No.  4,  Inner  Temple  Lane, 
tkey  dwelt  for  some  sixteen  years.  And 
tlMre  it  was  that  Lamb  gathered  about  him 
inch  a  groap  of  famous  men,  and  be\d  his 


memorable  evenings  once  a  week.  There 
was  Hazlitt  and  Leigh  Hunt,  Barnes  o£  the 
TimeSy  and  Haydon  the  painter,  Carey  the 
translator  of  Dante,  Grodwin  and  Thelwall, 
Jem  White  and  George  Dyer ;  sometimes 
Coleridge  and  Wordsworth,  Manning  and 
Talfouid,  Hood,  and  the  gay  and  gentle- 
manly murderer  Janus  Weathercock. 

Lamb  was  as  catholic  in  his  friendship  as 
in  his  love  of  books.  Speaking  of  Lamb's 
library,  Leigh  Hunt  observes : 

There  Mr.  Sonthev  takes  his  place  again  with 
an  old  radical  friend  ;  there  Jeremy  Collier  is 
at  peace  with  Dryden ;  there  the  lion  Martin 
Luther  lies  down  with  the  Qoaker  lamb  Sew- 
ell. 

So  was  it  with  his  personal  friends.  His 
sweetness  of  nature  was  the  solvent  of 
strongest  differences;  his  attraction  was 
powerful  enough  to  gather  and  hold  togeth- 
er the  widest  opposites.  Lamb  had  many 
illustrious  friends,  with  whose  names  his 
own  will  be  handed  on  in  immortal  compan- 
ionship. But  we  do  not  feel  that  his  oest 
known  literary  friends  were  those  who  got 
the  nearest  to  him.  He  himself  proclamis 
that  his  ^  intimados '  were,  to  confess  the 
truth,  a  *  ragged  regiment '  in  the  ^ye  of  the 
world  —  men  whom  he  had  found  floating 
on  the  surface  of  society,  and  the  colour  or 
something  else  in  the  weed  pleased  him.. 
The  *  burrs  stuck  to  him ;  but  they  were- 
good,  loving  burrs  for  all  that.'  *  Some  of 
Lamb's  fnends  were  strange  characters,'^ 
says  Wordsworth, '  whom  his  philanthropic 
peculiarities  induced  him  to  countenaaee... 
And  the  stranger  the  character,  that  is,  the 
more  original  and  unsophisticated,  the  closer 
Lamb  stuck  to  them.  There  was  Jem 
White ;  he  is  nothing  to  the  world  dow,  yet, . 
living,  he  was  one  of  Lamb's  earliest  fiiends 
and  most  beloved  of  '  chums ; '  whom  he 
could  thoroughly  *  cordialise  '  with ;  and 
when  he  died, Xamb  says,  ^  He  carried  away 
with  him  half  the  fun  of  the  world,  —  of  my 
world,  at  least'  This  pleasant  fellow  en-- 
deared  himself  to  Lamb,  by  giving  an  annu* 
al  supper  to  the  poor  boy  chimneji-sweepers 
of  I^ndon,  upon  which  occasions  Lamb 
presided  at  one  of  the  tables.  His  descrip- 
tion of  the  feast  is  as  good  as  fitams's  Jolty  • 
Beggars,  the  humour  of  the  thing  being 
akin  in  some  respects.  Jem  White  was  in 
his  glory  doing  an  act  of  kindness  which  i 
yielded  so  much  fun  for  Lamb,  who  laughed 
till  his  eyes  filled  with  tears  to  see  the  sable 
vounkers  ^  lick  in  the  unctuous  meat,'  and 
listen  to  Jem's  ^  more  unctuous  sayines,'  fol- 
lowed  by  a  cheer  from  the  whol&daHL  hott». 
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at  wbich  '  hnndreds  of  grinning  teeth  itert~ 
led  the  eight  irith  their  Drightnen.' 

If  Jem  White  wm  one  half  the  fan  of 
Lamb'e  world,  sarely  Greorge  Dyer  was  tht  I 
other  half  He  iraa  guilele^  aa  Nathaniel ; 
simple  and  '  prodigious '  as  Dominie  Samp-  I 
Bon;  an  uneophisticated  native  of  the  ((olden  ! 
a^ ;  a  '  mild  Arcadian,  over  blooming  I 
with  fresh  delight  for  Lamb ;  a  daily-  beaniy  | 
in  the  London  streets,  his  verdant  simplicitj' 
looking  like  a  bit  of  evergreen  there.  He  | 
-was  aa  absent-minded  us  Bowles  when  he 
presented  a  Iriend  with  a  copy  of  the  Bible,  I 
and  inscribed  it '  from  the  author.'  He  had 
a  head  uniformly  wrong,  a  heart  nnifbrmly 
right,  and  he  dwelt  in  CiifTord'a  Inn,  said 
Lamb, '  like  a  dove  on  the  asp's  nest,'  He  i 
was  a  friend  indeed  to  Lamb.  It  was  not 
merely  wbat  he  said  or  did  when  present ; 
he  waB  for  ever  doing  something  that  lasted  ; 
I^mb  fnr  weeks  in  laughter.  The  very  | 
thought  of  him  tickled  Lamb  to  the  heart- 
roots.  On  one  occasion  he  informed  George 
that  Lonl  Castlereagh  was  the  author  of 
the  Waverley  novels,  and  off  be  trotted  to 
communicate  the  fact  to  Leigh  Hunt,  who, 
being  a  public  writer,  ought  to  be  immedi- 
ately n:ade  acquainted  with  a  secret  so  im-  < 
portant.  j 

'  Is  it  true,'  said  Lamb  to  him,  '  sa  com- 
monly reported,  that  you  are  to  be  made  a,  | 
lord  ?'  'Oh  dear  no,  Mr.  Lamb,  I  could 
not  think  of  such  a  thing ;  it  is  not  true,  I 
WBure  you.'  '  I  thought  not,'  said  Lamb, 
■  and  I  contradict  it  wherever  I  go :  but  the  i 
GoTcmment  will  not  ask  your  consent ; 
they  may  raise  you  to  the  peerai;e  without 
voor  ever  knowing  it.'  '  I  hope  not,  Mr. 
Lamb;  indeed,  indeed,  I  hope  not;  it  would 
not  suit  me  at  all ! '  And  Dyer  went  his  i 
way  gpestlv  bewildered,  still  pondering  over 
the  poseibilityof  such  a  thing.  The  dear,  ■ 
good  sou! !  What  a  gotl-send  to  Lamb  was  ' 
hii  uniFilhomable  simplicity.  How  Lamb  i 
must  have  doated  on  hia  delightful  unworld- . 
Itnesa  and  crooned  over  him  with  '  murmurs 
made  to  bless.'  i 

Other  of  his  friends,  sui?h  as  Manning, 
Rickman,  and  Burney,  Lamb  must  have  i 
been  more  firatemBlly  familiar  with  than  he  , 
could  have  bften  with  the  more  famous  men.  i 
'  I  am  glad  you  esteem  Manning,'  he  writes 
to  Coleridge  in  1826, '  though  you  see  but 
hia  husk  or  Anne.  He  discloses  not,  save  j 
to  select  worshippers ;  and  will  leave  the  ' 
'World  without  any  one  hardly  but  me  know- 
ing how  stupeadons  a  creature  he  is.'  This 
wa«  the  fjendenan  who  went  to  China,  as 
n^amb  ■suggested,  t»  teach  perspective  to  the 
'Chinese,  and  Co  whom  he  wrote  some  of  his 
most  amazing  letter^  in  which  bis  humonr 


tanu  everything  topaytairy.  Of  Uutin 
Bnmey,  Lunb  said  be  wu  on  tli«  top  louDd 
of  his  ladder  of  friendship  op  which  angcb 
were  jet  climbing,  and  one  or  two,  alas,  de- 
scending. 

Wellknown  is  the  great  love  of  Cbaite 
Lamb  for  his  favourite  London.  He  wn  ■ 
true  child  of  its  streets  by  birth;  its  eGena7 
formod   bis  earliest  picture-books;  the  fint 


end  of  Taper  Buildings '  gave  him  hi 
est  hint  ot  Allegory.  Hia  nature  had  stniek 
root  among  theDricks  of  the  old  CUj,  and 
there  it  clung  lovingly  and  bloosomea  like 
some  fragrant  triuler  breatbiiu;  sweetDOS 
and  freshness  as  if  all  Cockneyitom  wai  a. 
Qowcr.  London  waa  bis  home  in  spite  of  iti 
bomelesancss  for  those  who  so  of\ea  migrate 
as  Lamb  had  done.  He  never  breathed  so 
Treely  as  in  its  thronged  thoronghfarea.  Ha 
loved  its  very  smoke  because  it  had  been 
the  medium  most  familiar  to  his  vision.  He 
liked  to  feet  the  pulse  of  its  mighty  heart 
and  be  in  the  rush  of  its  great  river  of  lift. 
Its  murmurs  made  amusic  that  hecanlda;^ 
preciate ;  he  had  an  'ear'  for  that  I  'I 
would  live  in  I^ondon,'  he  cries,  '  shirtleM, 
bookless.  I  love  the  sweet  secarity  tt 
tilreets,  and  would  set  up  my  tAbemack 
there.  He  tells  us  how  he  would  walk  tbe 
.itrrets  with  the  tears  running  down  hie  bos 
lor  joy  and  sympathy  with  the  fulneM  of  ill 
life: 

Streets,  streets,  streets;  i markets,  tbealrea, 
churches;  Covent  Gardens;  shops  sparkling 
<v[ih  pretty  flaccs  of  indutitriona  milliner*,  neat 
hempatrejso,  Isiliea  cheapening,  Rciitlemen  be- 
hind coanlere  lying  ;  auihors  in  the  stteett,  with 
ipcctaeWs —  George  Dyers  (jon  know  tllMn  by 
— '■'  ■  ' — pa  lit  at  night;  pastry-cooks' 


iind  silver  amiihs  shops ;  bcantifnf  Qnaken  of 
Pcntanvillc ;  noise  of  eosehes  ;  drowsy  cty  of 
inochanie  watchmen  at  night,  with  bticki  led- 
ing  home  drunk ;  if  von  nappen  to  wake  at 
midnifrht,  cries  of  'Fire  I'  and  'Stop  thief  I' 
inns-of  court,  with  their  learned  air,  and  halli 
md  butteries  jnst  like  Cambridge  colleges :  oU 
>>ook -stalls,  Jeremy  Taylors,  Burtons  on  AMoa- 
•Jio/i/,  and  Re/r/io  Mtdicia,  on  every  stsll ;  — 
iheae  arc  thy  plcaxures,  O  London  witb-lhe- 

many-sins.    O    Citv,    abounding     ia far 

ihcse  may   Keswick  and   her  giant-brood   go 

This  must 
Wordsworth,  who  was  as  groat  a 
his  mountain  solitndes  as  was  Lamb  of  hk 
London  streets.  The  poet  held  that  Ida 
friend  was  a  '  scorncr  of  the  fields '  more  in 
show  than  truth.  But  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  so.    Lamb  declares  that  hii  li>rQ 
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for  natural  Bceneiv  would  be  abundanUy 
lAtisfied  by  the  patches  of  long  waving  msB 
and  the  stunted  trees  that  blackened  in 
some  of  the  old  church  yards  bordering  on 
the  Thames,  and  that  a  mob  of  happy  faces 
crowding  up  at  the  pit  door  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  just  at  the  hour  of  six,  gave  him 
ten  thousand  sincerer  pleasures  than  he 
could  have  received  from  all  the  flocks  of 
tilfy  sheep  that  ever  whitened  the  plains  of 
Arcadia  or  Epsom  Downs. 

As  he  told  Wordsworth,  he  certainly  was 
not  in  the  least  romance-bit  about  Nature. 
He  paid  the  great  poet  a  visit  in  1802.  He 
entered  the  Lake  country  towards  the  close 
of  a  splendid  day,  and  saw  the  mountains 
lying  grand  in  a  gorgeous  sunset : 

Such  an  impression  [he  says]  I  never  received 
from  objects  of  sight.  Glorious  creatures  !  I 
•hall  never  forget  how  ye  lay  about,  in  the  dusk, 
like  an  entrenchment — gone  to  bed,  as  it  seem- 
ed, for  the  night. 

They  haunted  him  afler  his  return  to 
London.  Bnt  the  great  live  city  soon  re- 
gained its  old  supremacy  in  his  regards. 
Mountains  he  admitted  were  grand  things  to 
look  at,  but  houses  in  streets  were  the  places 
to  live  in !  And  it  was  there  that  he  most 
appreciated  the  country.  He  liked  to  hear 
tne  waters  murmur,  and  leaves  rustle,  and 
birds  sing,  in  the  pages  of  some  favourite 
book,  he  being  shut  in  and  safe  within  the 
sound  of  London.  ^But,'  he  remarks  by 
way  of  warning,  *■  let  not  the  lying  poets  be 
believed,  who  entice  men  from  the  cheerful 
streets.' 

He  preferred  to  be  shut  in-doors  with  a 
book  on  a  winter's  evening  to  the  finest 
summer  sunset.  ^  I  dread  the  prospect  of 
summer/  he  exclaimed,  when  he  was  in  the 
country,  ^  with  his  all-day  long  days.  No 
need  of  his  af^sistance  to  make  the  country 
dull.'  On  being  asked  how  he  felt  when 
amongst  the  mountains  and  lakes  of  Cum- 
berland, he  said,  humorously,  he  was  obliged 
to  think  of  the  ham  and  beef  shop  at  the 
comer  of  St  Martin's  Lane.  As  though 
he  felt  it  necessary  to  steadv  himself  upon 
this  common-place  bit  of  well  known  reality 
amid  the  dizzying  sublimities  of  nature. 

One  of  the  most  provocative  and  enters 
taining  aspects  of  Lamb*s  character  lies  in 
this  discovery,  that  all  his  manifold  simplici- 
ties of  nature  and  fragrant  blossoming  of 
delicate  fancies,  his  love  of  the  choice 
tilings  in  poetry,  his  keen  zest  for  unsophis- 
ticated human  beings,  his  sensibilities  of  a 
tremulous  tenderness,  had  no  root  in  a  love 
of  external  nature.    He  needed  no  mental 


nourishment  from  the  country  world  of 
grass  and  leaves,  jargoning  of  oirds,  lapse 
of  pleasant  waters,  field  scents  or  freshnesa 
of  flowers.  He  asked  not  the  baptism  of 
the  dewy  dawn,  or  benedietion  of  the  clos- 
ing day  in  any  rural  solitude.  He  could 
live  and  grow,  and  keep  his  nature  leafy  in 
London.  This  is  a  fact  in  human  nature  as 
interesting  in  a  literary  point  of  view, 
and  as  surprising  as  is  the  novel  fact,  so 
delightful  to  boyhood  when  it  learns,  for  the 
first  time,  that  mustard  and  cress  may  be 
grown  with  a  bit  of  flannel  and  a  drop  of 
water,  and  does  not  need  to  take  root  in  the 
earth  at  all. 

After  his  thirty-three  years'  service  at  the 
India  House,  Lamb  was  set  free  with  a  pen- 
sion  of  400/.  a  year.    He  made  immense 
fun  of  his  situation,  or  rather  his  out-of- 
situation.    He  was  like  a  man  suddenly  re- 
leased from  the  law  of  gravitation,  who 
could  not  touch  solid  earth,  and  was  blown 
hither  and  thither  by  every  pist  of  his  new 
life.    At  first  he  could  but  dimly  apprehend 
his  felicity,  and  was  too  confused  to  taste 
its  fulness.     He  tells  us  that  he  wandered 
about  thinking  he  was  happy  and  knowing 
he  was  not.     He  could  scarcely  trust  him- 
self with  himself.    It  was  like  passing  out 
of  time  into  eternity  —  for  it  is  a  sort  of 
eternity  when  a  man  has  all  his  time  to 
himself.     Unfortunately  Lamb  found  that 
no  work  was  worse  than  overwork.    More 
particularly  when  he  had  retired  into  the 
country  to  spend  his  latter  days.    His  leav- 
ing London  we  look  upon  as  a  huge  mis- 
time.    London  was  his  true  city  of  refuge ; 
he  who  shared  so  largely  in  that  feeling 
which  made  Charles  Lloyd  take  lodgings  in 
his  more  melancholy  fits,  at  a  brazier's  shop 
in  Fetter  Lane,  close  to  Fleet  Street,  to 
drown  his  morbid  thoughts  with  the  roar  of 
the  city.     The  pity  was  that  he  and  Mary 
could  not  have  found  such  a  home  as  Cole- 
ridge did  among  wise  and  generous  friends. 

It  is  curious  to  note  in  connection  with  this 
life-long  feeling  of  Lamb's  that  he  died  at 
last  and  was  buried  in  the  country.  He 
died  at  Edmonton  on  December  27th,  1834, 
his  end  being  somewhat  sudden.  His  old 
friends  had  been  failing  and  fading  away 
one  by  one ;  he  greatly  missed  their  old 
familiar  faces  —  especially  that  of  Coleridge, 
his  friend  for  fifty  years.  One  day  when 
out  for  a  morning  walk  he  stumbled  against 
a  loose  stone  and  fell.  This,  as  ho  would' 
have  been  delighted  to  point  out,  would, 
hardlv  have  happene<l  in  London.  His  face 
was  slightly  wounded  and  erysipelas  follow- 
ed. He  had  not  the  strength  left  t6  com- 
bat the  disease,  and  he  same  gradually,  be- 
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ing  quite  calm  and  resigned,  and  gently 
passed  away  at  the  age  of  fifty-niDe  years, 
j^ary  Lamb  liyed  on  tor  some  thirteen  years, 
and  then  she  was  laid  near  him  in  the  same 
grave  in  the  churchyard  of  Edmonton; 
and  united  as  they  were  in*  life  by  such 
bonds  of  affliction  and  tender  ties  of  holy 
love,  in  death  they  were  not  divided. 

Lamb  was  not  one  who  could  *  rest  and 
expatiate  in  the  life  to  come.'  The  thought 
of  it  made  him  shrink  all  the  more  snugly 
into  our  warm  world  of  human  clay,  ana 
draw  about  him  more  cosily  the  curtains 
that  shut  out  the  world  not  realised. 

Of  course,  we  have  to  allow  for  the  play 
of  his  humour  here  as  elsewhere.     They  are 
no  true  readers  of  Lamb  who  do  not  see 
that  he  made  the  most  of  his  weakness  — 
his  deli<rht  in  small  associations,  his  eager 
grasp  of  this  life,  his  shiverings  when  he 
stoqa  in  thought  upon  the  brink  of  the  next. 
But  he  had  more  than  the  common  dread  of 
the  *  shadow  feared  of  man.'    lie  had  an 
open  loving  heart  for  his  fellow  creatures, 
but  kept  it  closed  on  the  ghostly  side  of 
things.     He  confessed  to  an  intolerable  dis- 
inclination to  dying:  especially  in  winter 
time  did  this  feelins  beset  him.     He  could 
see  no  satisfaction  in  the  assurance  that  he 
should  *  lie  down  with  kings  and  emperors 
in    death,'    who    in     his   ilifetimc    never 
greatly  coveted  the  societv  of  such  bedfel- 
lows.    Why,  to  comfort  him,  *  must  Alice 
W n  be  a  goblin  ? '    Why  must  knowl- 
edge come  to  him,  if  at  all,  by  some  awk- 
ward experiment  of  intuition  instead  of  our 
familiar   process  of  reading?    Should   he, 
could  he,  enjoy  friendships  there^  wanting 
the  old  smiling  indications,  the  recognisable 
face,  the  sweet  assurance  of  a  look  V     And 
how   did   he  know  that  a  ghost  would  or 
could  laugh,  even  at  the  very  best  of  his 
jokes  ?  He  was  not  content  to  pass  away  like 
a   weaver's  shuttle.      These   metaphors  of 
death  made  him  all  the  more  in  love  with 
life :  all  the  more  in  love  with  this  green 
earth,  and  the  face  of  town  and  country, 
the  pleasant  voices  and  palpable  touch  of 
friends,  and  the  *  sweet  security '  of  streets. 
*  I  do  not  want  to  be  weaned  by  age,'  he 
remarks,  *  or  drop  like  mellow  fruit,  as  they 
say,  into  the  grave.'     Any  alteration  in  his 
standing  place  discomposed  and    puzzled 
him. 


I  shall  be  like  the  '  crow  on  the  sand/  as  Woris- 
worth  has  it. 

Doubtless  that  awfbl  shadow  which  brood* 
ed  over  the  hoose  and  heart  of  Chartei 
Lamb  —  a  shadow  that  chased  him  in  *  aD 
manner  of  sunshine' — made   his    natme 
shrink  from  the  future,  and  nestle  closer 
and  closer  to  any  firm  lut  of  the  tangible 
present.     Such  a  sudden,  appalling;  glimpse 
of  the  Eternal  —  a  lightnins  flash,  uat  m 
a  lifelong  darkness  after  it  —  must  hxn 
vastly  increased  his  natural  dread  of  the 
unknown.    Then  to  live  for  years  and  yeoi 
in  a  state  of  listening  suspense,  always  ap- 
prehensive of  something  terrible  going  to 
happen,  haunted  by  some  old  echo  or  the 
past  or  foreboding  of  the  future  calamity, 
must  have  made  his  whole  life  pertnrfaed 
and  troubled ;  and  so  he  clung  to  the  old 
place  and  the  old  friends,  old  books  and  old 
faces,  with  all  the  tendrils  of  his  natnre 
arrowing  about  them,  until  they  seemed  to 
become  a  part,  and  the  better  part,  of  his 
life.    Not  that  he  dwelt  on  tJie  subject  dole- 
fully, or  sought  to  make  life  look  aismal,  or 
death  dreadful  for  others.     On   the  con- 
trary, he  made  merry  with  his  own  frmiltiei, 
and  turned  the  morbidity  of  his  tempera- 
ment into  healthy  humour  for  us;   edged 
that  grim  cloud  of  his  life  with  the  moot  ex» 
qujsite  freaks  of  playful  light     Some  queer 
twist  in  his  heaa,  he  explained,  prevented 
his  facing  the  prospective,  and  lo(Mdng  to- 
ward to  it  as  the  place  of  home  and  friends. 
This  feeling  of  Lamb's  had  nothing  to  do 
with  matters  of  conscience.     With  Words* 
worth  we  can  say  of  him, 

Oh,  he 'was  good,  if  ever  good  man  lived. 


My  household  jjods  plant  a  terrible  fixed  foot, 
and  are  not  rooted  up  without  blood. 

A  new  Ftate  of  being  stagi^ers  me. 

I  am  a  Christian,  Englishman,  Templar.  God 
help  me*  when  I  come  to  put  off  these  snug  rela- 
tions, and  to  get  abroad  into  the  world  to  come. 


He  was  a  Christian  —  a  Christian  of  the 
simple  child-like  faith  that  we  may  belieye 
our  Father  so  much  loves.  He  had  the 
charity  of  a  Christian,  lived  the  life  of  a 
Christian,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  he 
died  the  death  of  a  Christian.  Dr.  Johnson, 
as  we  all  know,  had  a  still  gloomier  teelins 
about  death  ;  a  constant  dread  of  it,  with 
no  such  relief  as  Lamb  found  in  the  merca- 
liarities  of  his  temperament. 

Lamb  was  a  small  spare  man,  with  a  fine 
Titian  head,  full  of  dumb  eloquence,  as 
Hazlitt  described  it,  and  limbs  very  fragile 
to  sustain  it.  A  pair  of  immaterial  Teg» 
Hood  called  them  I  His  hair  was  almost 
black,  his  complexion  dark,  his  look  graTO, 
his  smile  inexpressibly  sweet,  with  a  touch 
of  sadness  in  it ;  one  of  the  kindliest  that 
ever  brightened  a  manly  countenance.  His 
face  was  full  of  lines,  in  which  might  be 
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read  straiig^  vritiiig';  oor  wu  it  wanting  ' 
in  tboM  padcers  and  cornen  where  the  qaipa 
and  cranks  and  wreathed  smiles  Iot^  to 
latk.  The  brow  wu  earncit,  and  the  eyee 
looked  out  eamcitly,  at  times  with  a  fiery 
^am.  The;  were  restless,  and  {^littered 
aa  if  sharp  enough  to  piok  up  pins  and 
needles  —  so  quick  in  turning.  'It  waa  no 
cmnlnoQ  face.' saya  Hood,  'none  oftliose  mii- 
Itno  paOtrn  ones  which  Nature  turns  out  by 
tboueands  at  her  potteries  ;  but  more  like 

*  chance  specimen  of  the  Chinese  ware  — 
one  to  the  aet,  unique,  antique,  quaint. 
(*■  Including  the  crack,"  Lamb  would  have 
mid.)  You  might  have  :>uwn  to  tt  piece- 
meal,  a  separate  affidavit  for  each  feature.' 
I<amb  has  touched  the  main  features  of  his 
own  life  and  character  in  a  brief  and  hu-  , 
■norous  sketch : 

Charles,  bora  in  the  Inner  Temple.  Febroary  , 
10th,  1775;  pensioned  off,  18i5, after  thirty- 
three  years'  service ;  is  now  n  penlleman  sc 
large ;  can  remember  fa*  specialities  in  bis  life. 
except  that  he  once  cauglil  a  swallow  flying 
(teste  Bufi  manti);  below  the  middle  stature; 
.  .  .  stammers  abominably,  and  is  therrfore 
mon  apt  to  ditchargf  hit  ocauiotiil  comvitallaa 

tdifyinif  ipeerha  :  has,  conseqaently,  been  libell- 
ed with  aimiajt  at  \vil,  which  is,  at  least,  as  cood 
■•  aiming  at  dalncsa.  A  small  eater,  but  not 
drinker  1  eonfcascs  a  partiality  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  juniper  berry ;  was  a  ureat  emoter 
of  lobncco,  but  may  bo  resembled  to  a  volcano 
bnmt  oof,  cmitliag  only  now  and  then  a  casual 
puff. 

His  trne  works  are  in  Leadenhalt  Street,  fill- 
ing some  hnndrud  folios. 

Of  his  other  works  he  says  : 

Crada  they  are,  I  grant  you  —  a  sort  of  un- 
Ifckcd,  inrondiio  things  ;  vilUnously  pranked 
in  an   alTi.'cted   array  of   antique   modc.4   and 

C*  asCB.  They  had  not  been  hia,  ir  they  had 
n  other  than  >acb  ;  and  belter  it  is  that  a 
wriiur  slionid  be  natural  in  a  self-plca«ing  i|uaint- 
neM  than  to  aSeit  a  naiuralnois  (•o-culled)  that 
should  be  Blraoge  to  him. 

Lamb  bas  likcwisa  left  us  plenty  of  hints 
icattereil  up  and  clown  his   works,  fur  us   lo 

Kt  together,  and  moke  him  out  with  tolera- 
!  coinpl.'teni-SJ. 
•.'4The  tnitn  is,  he  says,  ho  eave  himself  too 
little  concern  about  what  he  uttered,  an<l  in 
whoee  prescnct.  U  wa*  hit  or  mias  wiih 
him.  He  had  not  the  reiic.-ncu  of  lUa;  wise 
iiuuiwho,SL'eini.'wmt'  onciouiinpinllieuuilst 
of  Mune  refreshing   fn-i.  said,  ■  U-tc  co.ucs 

•  fool;  let  us  lie  ijra'-e!'  lie  n-marks  ibjt 
he  too  nnch  affuelcd  that  dangerous  figure 


—  irony.  'He  sowed  doubtful  tpeeches, 
and  reaped  plain  uaequivoeal  batrea.'  Not 
that  any  one  ever  really  hated  Lamb,  anjr 
more  than  be  could  hate  others. 

Of  course,  there  were  persona  who  did 
not  understand  him ;  he  nonplussed  them  m. 
He  was  not  like  anybody  wlioin  they  knew ; 
never  saw  auch  a  man  in  their  lives  1  For 
enample,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  puzEled 
that  respectable  officer  of  the  stamp  depart- 
ment, who  said  to  him, 'Mr.  Lamb,  don't 
you  tbink  Milton  was  a  very  clever  man  ? ' 
Whereupon  Lamb,  taking  up  a  candlestick, 
commenced  capering  round  him  with  wild 
delight,  singing  — 


and  requested  that  he  might  be  allowed  to 
examine  the  gentleman's  head  pbrenologi- 
cally.  A  better  nature  never  breathed,  and 
no  man  was  ever  more  beloved.  Why,  he 
sat  for  a  whole  series  of  the  British  Admirals 
to  oblige  a  friend,  and  save  the  cost  of  a 
model.  On  another  occasion  he  took  charge 
of  a  school  to  oblige  the  schoolmaster,  and 
then,  carrying  hia  good-nature  still  farther, 
gave  all  the  boys  a  holiday  I  He  once  saw  a 
crowd  of  hungry  children  with  their  wistful 
faces  at  a  pastry-cook's  window,  and  went 
in  and  supplied  them  with  cakes  all  round. 
He  wanted  to  help  a  friend  of  his,  and 
hardly  knew  how  to  do  it  delicately  enough. 
So  first  it  took  the  shape  of  a  bequest ;  then 
he  said, '  You  may  juat  as  well  have  it  be- 
forehand, you  know,  and  have  done  with  the 

Barry  Cornwall  also  relates  how  Lamb 
saw  him  looking  dull,  and  fancying  be 
might  be  in  want  of  money,  aaid  to  him, 
■  My  dear  boy —  I  have  a  quantity  of  use- 
leas  things  —  I  have  now,  in  my  desk,  a  — 
bundriKl  ])Oundi  that  I  —  I  don't  know  what 
to  do  with.     Take  it.' 

No  kinilticr  human  soul  ever  looked 
Ihroogh  human  eyes ;  the  dewy  li;^ht  of 
I  pity  all  a-twintle  with  humour.  Unless  we 
I  go  back  to  the  fountun-heail,  we  shall  hardly 
find  elsewhere,  save  in  Shakespeare's  writ- 
ings, aiich  tenderness  of  Christian  charity 
,  ^13  Limb  had.  lie  does  not  sit  down  to 
.  plead  the  cause  of  the  poor.  He  never  sets 
I  up  as  a  preacher  of  Christianity :  never 
'  lecturea  us  on  our  dutiva.  His  Christianity 
has  not  encrusted  round  him  in  any  formal 
'  out-ide  way.  He  hail  the  spirit  of  it  within 
;  him,  and  it  brenthc^  tlirou;<h  hia  work  in  the 
most  natural  ni:inner,  and  goes  forth  in  lov- 
ing effluence  to  melt  its  way  into  other  hearts. 
,  Nur  shall   we   find   out  of  Shakespeare,  I 
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think,  mch  a  cordial,  exquisite  bumonr 
mixed  and  perfected  with  such  a  heart- 
touching  sense  of  things  human.  His  hu- 
mour is  not  a  thing  apart  to  be  held  up  and 
admired  as  a  special  splendid  qualtitj ;  it 
did  not  exist  to  that  ena.  It  is  so  blended 
with  his  quaint  humanity  and  8weetn(>ss  of 
character.  It  is  just  the  smile  of  Chris- 
tianity. But  that  smile  was  made  up  of 
sad  experience,  and  he?»rtacho,  and  gentle- 
ness, and  great  love.  The  salt  of  his  say- 
in<zs  had  in  it  a  taste  of  tears.  He  often 
had  to  *  coin  his  heart  for  jests,'  and. 
Ophelia-like,  turn  the  terrors  and  frowns  of 
calamity  to  '  favour  and  to  prettiness.'  This 
makes  his  humour  so  full  of  heart,  so  sin- 
cere. 

There  may  have  been  persons,  I  repeat, 
that  Lamb  could  not  *  cordialise '  with.     He 
tells  us  that  be  was  a  bundle  of  prejudices, 
made  up  of  likings  and  dislikings ;  the  ver- 
iest thrall  to  sympathies,  apathies,  and  an- 
tipathies.    He  could  not    like  all    people 
alike.     He  was  trying  the  greater  part  of 
life  to  like  Scotchmen,  and  had  to  give  up 
in  despair.  On  the  other  hand,  Scotchmen  did 
not  like  him,  and  not  one  of  them  ever  tried  to. 
'  We  know  each  other,*  says  Lamb,  '  at  first 
sight !  *     lie  bclonired  to  an  or.ier  of  imper- 
fect intellects  which  is  essentially  anti-Cale- 
donian.    IHs  mind   was   rather  sugirestive  i 
than  comprehensive  ;  —  he  could  enjoy  the  ' 
profile  view  of  a  truth,  and  did  not  always  1 
seek  to  get  it  full   face.     He  loved  out-ot-  j 
the-way  humour?,  and  heads  with  some  di-  i 
verting  twist  in  them.     He  threw  out  hints,  j 
caught    passing  glimpses    of    things,   and , 
sowed  germs  of  thought,  but  had  not  a  ma- 
turing mind.     ITie  brain  of  the  Sc^otrhman, ' 
he  says,  is  constituted  on  quite  a  different 
plan.     *  You  never  catch  his  mind  in  un- ' 
dress.     You  never  see  his  ideas  in  growth  ■ 
—  if,  indeed,  they  ever  grow,  and  are  not  | 
rather  put  together  upon  principles  of  clock- , 
work.     He  never  hints  or  suggests.     You  i 
cannot  cry  "  halves"  to  anything  he  finds.' 
Ho  does  not   find,  but  bring.     You  never 
witne^-s  his  first   apprehension   of  a   thing. , 
His  understanding   is  always  at  meridian  ; ' 
you  never  see  the  first  of  dawn,  the  early 
streak.     Between  the  aflirmative  and  the 
negative  there  is  no  borderland  with  him.  , 
You  cannot  hover  with  him  on  the  confines  , 
of  truth,  or  wander  in  the  maze  -ot*  a  prob- 
able argument.     He  always  keeps  the  path. 
You  cannot  make  excursions  with  him,  for 
he  sets  yuu   riirht.     He   stops   a  metaphor 
like  a  suspecte*!  person  in  an  enemy's  conn- 
trv.'     Minds  of  this  class,  and   they  are  not , 
confined  to  Scotland,  were  not  calculated 
to  do  justice  to  the  humours  of  Lamb.     In 


presence  of  this  kind  of  character,  be  de 
lighted  to  caper  round  with  the  candlestick 
in  his  hand,  and  give  full  scope  to  hispi- 
(juant  peculiarities.  He  liked  to  catch  op 
some  stolid  lump  of  solemn  fbolishnets  or 
impassible  common  sense,  and  whirl  it  off 
its  feet  in  the  maddest,  merriest  maze  and 
dance  of  contradiction.  *  You  are  a  ma^ 
ter-of-fact  man,'  says  be.  *  Now  I'm  ama^ 
ter-of-lie  man  :  'tis  odd  if  we  two  can't  makt 
some  fun  ; '  and  away  he  went.  With  soeh 
his  wit  became  a  Will-o'-the-wisp,  leading 
into  all  sorts  of  unsafe  places.  *  Truth,'  bs 
held,  *  was  precious ;  not  to  be  warted  on 
eyerj'body  1 '  Not  that  there  was  any  nisl- 
ice  m  his  mirth.  Nor  was  he  a  lover  of 
quips  and  crank«',  merely  as  such.  He  did 
not  seek  for  funny  matter  on  purpose  to 
turn  it  out  in  a  freakish  manner.  He  did 
not  aTect  quainmess :  it  was  natural  to  him. 
He  did  not  hunt  after  paradoxes ;  he  was  a 
paradox.  lie  tells  us  that  he  could  not  di* 
vest  himself  of  an  unseasonable  dispositioD 
to  levity  upon  the  most  awfbl  oc<*asioii& 
Anything  awful  made  him  laugh.  He  wai 
at  Hazlitt's  marriage,  and  says  be  had  like 
to  have  been  turned  out  during  the  cere- 
mony. So  strangely  did  some  tilings  strike 
and  ricochet  on  his  nonscnsorium.  Tfasi 
was  the  touch  of  madness  in  his  tempera- 
ment which  I  have  termed  a  mental  St.  Vi- 
tu8*s  dance.  His  sister  Mary  had  it  like 
wise,  and  in  her  abnormal  moods  would  at 
times  iK)ur  out  puns  in  the  irildeet  profu- 
sion. 

It  gave  a  *  snarkle  of  uneasy  light '  to  his 
eye,  a  spasmodic  suddenness  to  his  humour. 
Then,  humour  is  often  the  sad  an<l  suffering 
man's  make-believe.  He  seems  to  say,  *  Let 
us  have  a  good  hearty  laii;rh.  I  do  so  want 
to  cry.'  It  was  so  with  Hood.  We  often 
feel  the  heart-ache  in  his  laughter  and  could 
Fay  with  Lear's  fool,  *  Cry  to  it,  nuncle ! ' 
So  was  it  with  Lamb,  although  there  was 
not  so  much  hysteria  in  his  feeling  as  in 
Hood's.  But  what  wisdom  there  is  in  his 
whimsies  !  his  wit  is  ofVen  sense  broujrht  t3 
the  finest  point.  How  his  most  erratic 
movements  and  far-fetched  expressions  strike 
home  !  His  mind  has  a  lightning-like  zig- 
zag which  is  its  strai^iht  line  of  smiting.  It 
was  not  that  Lamb  could  not  fake  the  com- 
mon view  of  thinus  and  appraise  facts  the 
ordinary  way.  His  perfect  acquaintance 
with  their  every-day  features  is  implied  in 
his  extraordinary  treatment  of  them.  He 
can  see  straight  enough  for  all  the  appan'nt 
obliquity  of  vision.  We  know  where  the 
beaten  highway  run'*  wh«»n  he  choostfS  to 
go  acro«8  the  fields  and  meet  you  unexpect- 
edly.   Bat  ho  hid  a  natural  tendency  to 
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lock,  at  the  other  side  of  things,  and  remem- 
ber their  forgotten  aepeots  and  set  them 
forth  in  a  ludicrous  or  pathetic  light,  —  or 
rather  in  the  cross  lights -of  both  humonr 
and  pathos.  It  was  an  illustration  of  his 
character,  th'at  he  should,  when  a  child, 
haye  ffiven  his  sympathy  to  the  man  in  the 
parable  who  built  his  house  on  the  sand,  not 
to  him  who  built  on  the  rock.  Then,  with 
regard  to  the  parable  of  the  ten  vir^rins, 
the  sympathies  of  most  readers  run  rejoic- 
ingly alongside  the  five  wise  ones  whose 
lampe  were  ready  trimmed  and  who  tripped 
offso  happily  at  the  sound  of  the  Bridegroom's 
▼oice.  Lamb's  would  haye  remained  with 
the  five  foolish  ones,  trying  to  rouse  them 
<rat  of  their  stupor,  rubbing  the  sleep  out  of 
their  eyes,  seeking  to  get  a  little  oil  for 
them,  hurrying  them  along  *  like  good  girls/ 
and  pleading  for  them  at  the  gate,  stammer- 
ing out  all  sorts  of  excuses  for  their  delay. 
This  is  the  source  of  much  of  his  humour ; 
his  way-  of  looking  at  the  other  side  of 
things.  When  a  boy  he  was  walking  one 
day  with  Mary  in  a  churchyard,  and  ho  no- 
ticed that  all  the  tombstones  were  inscribed 
with  words  of  praise  for  the  departed. 
*  Idary,'  said  he,  '  where  do  all  the  naughty 
people  lie  ? '  Even  so  he  has  a  word  of  hu- 
mourous compassion  for  the  man  who  was 
taken  prisoner  for  sheep-stealins;  and  his 
sheep  was  taken  too !  Thus«  as  Lamb  said, 
the  poor  fellow  lost '  his  first,  last,  and  only 
hope  of  a  mutton  pie.'  This  characteristic 
of  Lamb's  mind  climaxed  in  a  horrible 
thought  when  he  sugirt'Stcd  the  possibility 
that  after  Clarente  had  chosen  his  favourite 
liquor  to  be  drowned  in  ami  he  was  shut 
down,  past  l-.elp,  and  filling  fast,  it  may  not 
have  been  Maluisoy  atler  all ! 

Wliat  Wordsworth  was  to  the  wayside 
common  places,  the  weeds  and  wild  fiowers, 
rocks,  And  hedgerows  of  the  external  world. 
that  was-  Lamo  in  prose  to  the  kindred 
common  thing:)  uf  humanity.  Ho  was  the 
Goo<l  Samaritan  of  all  sorts  of  road-side 
iubjects  that  had  been  hitherto  passetl  by 
in  disdain  as  too  mean  for  lit<*rature.  Neg- 
lected objects  ma'le  all  the  more  pathetic 
apjh'al  to  i»ini  and  he  sealed  them  for  his 
own.  He  loved  to  stop  and  administer  the 
quaintest  comfort  to  the  eomfortle>s,  or  with 
ianev  *  arhly  b'Miding  '  niurali-e  on  most 
familiar  thin;.'s.  IL;  made  much  of  that 
which  had  be.n  made  so  little  of  before. 
His  attraction  for  and  attention  to  all  that 
wan  unpretentious  almost  amounted  to  a 
foible,  althou<rh  it;  wa5  the  natural  n*action 
of  his  dislike  to  all  that  was  pretentioua. 
Bot  if  his  subjects  be  poor  there  is  nothing 
sordid  in  his  treatmeut.     Poverty  looks  rich 


when  clothed  by  his  gentle  loving  spirit. 
Here  there  is  nothing  of  the  solemn,  priest- 
Hke  severity  of  Wordsworth ;  nothing  of 
the  stem  squalor  of  Crabbe.  The  dim  and 
dirt-begrimed  image  is  transfigured  by  an 
overflow  of  this  kindliest  human  soul.  No 
lost  heir  was  ever  recovered  firom  the  chim- 
ney-sweeper's clutches  and  stripped  of  his 
dark  disguise  with  more  loving  tendance  or 
peculiar  care  than  that  vrith  which  Lamb 
orings  in  his  outsider  of  humanity,  his 
foundling,  and  touches  the  poor  dim  face  so 
tenderly  with  a  dropping  tear  and  then 
lights  it  up  suddenly  with  a  smile  of  his  hu- 
mour, till  the  commom  human  features  are 
seen  and  the  lost  likeness  is  recognised. 
Then,  the  raiment  for  which  the  old  ra<rs 
are  exchanged.  How  precise  and  dainty  it 
is !  Slightly  old-fashioned  of  course,  for  it 
has  been  kept  some  time,  laid  up  in  laven- 
der as  it  were.  He  turns  out  his  new-found 
favourites  with  a  touch  of  modest  gentility 
and  antique  grace,  and  introduces  them  to 
us  with  an  air  at  once  fine  and  formal.  His 
beggar,  his  chimney-sweeper  is  at  heart  a 

fentleman,  for  they  come  from  a  gentle 
eart.  Whatsoever  common-place  or  out- 
cast subject  he  may  be  at  work  on,  he  touch- 
es that  nature  which  lies  at  the  root  of  all 
gentlehood.  And  so  artistic  and  sure  is 
his  touch  that  he  appears  to  feature  and  fin- 
ish common  clay  with  the  delicate  sharpness 
of  marble.  Yet  so  human  is  his  spirit  that 
he  seems  to  lay  on  endearment  ailer  endear- 
ment, caress  after  caress,  so  that  the  result 
looks  more  like  a  simple  growth  of  Nature 
than  a  complex  work  of  Art ;  a  live  child 
rather  than  the  statue  of  one.  If  his  mate- 
rial be  common-place,  his  handling  is  quite 
uncommon. 

The  most  minute  poring  of  personal  af- 
fection cannot  discover  anything  very  pre- 
cious in  Lamb's  pontry.  He  was  not  a  poet, 
but  a  humorist.  He  could  not  have  been 
meant  by  nature  for  a  poet.  She  had  not 
j^iven  him  a  musical  soul.  He  did  not  care 
to  wander  and  muse  alone ;  had  not  the  po- 
et habit.  We  are  told  that  he  would  rather 
be  in  a  crowd  of  people  whom  he  disliked, 
than  be  left  i>y  himself  Mental  haze  and 
twilight  he  shunne<l  because  of  the  terrible 
shadows  that  might  take  living  shape.  His 
gleams  of  poetry  are  almo:<t  inseparable 
from  the  twinkle  of  his  humour,  and  when 
he  wrote  his  verses  he  had  not  got  into  that 
vein  of  incomparable  humour  which  after- 
wards yielded  such  riches  to  his  essays  and 
letters. 

Some  lines  written  a  year  after  his  moth- 
er's death  have  a  keener  thrill  and  a  more 
searching  accent  than  osoaL    He  thankfully 
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feels  the  *  sweet  resignednesg  of  hope  drawn 
heavenward '  on  the  ebbing  tide  of  their 
great  affliction,  and  rejoices  over  one  of 
Mary's  recoveries. 

Thou  didflt  not  keep 
Her  soul  in  death.    O  keep  not  now,  mv  Lord, 
Thy  servants  in  far  worse  —  in  spiritual  death 
And  darkness,  blacker  than  those  feared  shad- 
ows 
O'  the  valley  all  must  tread.    Lend  ns  Thy 

balms, 
Thou  dear  Physician  of  the  sin-sick  soul, 
And  hoal  our  cleansi^d  bosoms  of  the  wounds 
With  which  the  world  hath  pierced  us  thro' 

and  thro' 
Give  us  new  flesh,  new  birth. 

There  arc  few  things  in  poetry  more  pa- 
thetic than  this : 

Thou  and  I,  dear  friend,  • 
With  filial  recognition  sweet,  shall  know 
One  day  the  face  of  our  dear  mother  in  heaven  ; 
And  her  remembered  looks  of  love  shall  preet, 
Witli  answering  looks  of    love;    her  placid 

smiles 
Meet  with  a  smile  as  placid ;  and  her  hand 
With  drops  of  fondness  wet,  nor  fear  repulse. 

His  criticisms  are  generally  as  perfect  as 
they  are  brief.  They  are  only  glances  at 
the  subje<?r,  yet  they  go  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter.  They  are  all  essence  of  criiicism, 
and  a  sentence  oflen  contains  more  than 
manv  a  Ions:  and  elaborate  review.  But  it 
is  in  his  essays  and  letters  that  he  lives  most 
fully  and  comes  home  most  closely  to  the 
business  and  bosoms  of  men. 

Charles  Lamb  was  no  teacher  of  his  time, 
and  had  no  commanding  or  immediate  in- 
flucnoe  on  his  contemporaries.  "  He  lifted 
up  no  banner,  summoned  no  contending 
hosts  to  the  conflict,  did  no  battle  on  the 
side  of  faction  or  party,  and  was  possessed 
of  no  vast  intellectual  powers.  But  this  he 
vom  —  one  of  the  most  affectionate,  most 
lovable,  most  piquantly  imperfect  of  dear, 
good  fellows  that  ever  won  their  way  into 
the  human  heart,  and  one  of  the  most 
heartv,  most  English,  most  curiously  felici- 
tous Ijuniourists  —  emphatically  one  of  the 
hesi — that  ever  lived.  He  has  left  us  in 
his  works  a  perennial  source  of  refining 
pleasure,  full  of  freshness  and  moral  health, 
and  kindly  communicative  warmth,  over 
which  countless  readers  will  bend  with  smil- 
ing face  or  moistened  eye ;  and  the  sad  will 
feel  a  solace,  the  weary  gather  heart's-ease, 
the  <'old  and  narrow  of  nature  mav  warm 
them  and  expand  in  the  generous  glow  to 
be  found  in  the  writings  of  Charles  Lamb. 
And  this  he  did :  —  He  threw  his  life  in 


with  that  of  his  sister,  for  her  to  share  tiie 
best  of  both.  He  took  her  hand  and  drew 
her  to  his  side,  and  made  his  abode  in  tlw 
same  desert  with  her,  where  they  dwelt  to. 
gcther  in  '  double  singleness.'  He  chose  to 
stand  with  her  straight  under  the  blu^ 
cloud  always  snspendeid  over  them,  always 
threatening  danger  and  possible  death,  on 

Eurpose  to  be  near  her  and  administer  onto 
er  such  a  cup  of  comfort  as  ooald  be  filled 
for  her  by  a  brother's  love.  For  many  long 
and  troubled  years  he  kept  his  proad  resobt 
and  bore  his  burden  contentedly,  fought  In 
battle  nobly,  carried  his  shield  in  front  of 
his  sister,  and  smiled  in  her  face  sweetly, 
while  his  own  heart  often  ached  so  bitterly. 
He  triumphed  in  his  tragic  conflict  with  an 
adverse  fate,  and  in  his  life  he  has  left  us  one 
of  the  noblest  illustrations  of  our  En^i^ 
sense  of  duty ;  a  beacon  that  will  Ions  shine 
through  the  night  of  time  with  a  stul  and 
holy  light,  a  look  of  loft^  cheer,  and  kindle 
encouragement  in  the  hves  of  many  othen 
who  have  to  suffer  long  and  jommey  deso- 
lately, and  climb  the  hill  IKflicolty  with 
more  at  heart  than  they  can  well  bear. 
And  surely  we  may  conclude  with  and  rest 
in  the  pleasant  thought  that  a  sorelv  tried 
soul  like  this  of  Lamb*s  can  now  1o<mc  back 
over  the  past  life  with  its  sordid  cares  and 
clouds  of  conftision,  its  failures  and  defects, 
its  slips  of  the  foot  in  climbing,  and  ftA 
what  we  can  now  see ;  that  is,  the  cUar  mC' 
iorious  result  of  o^,  and  calmly  smile  at  all 
that's  past  from  some  unclouded  summit. 

Gerald  Massby. 


"Fannt  Fern's  Fikst  Litkrabt  Suc- 
cess." —  "  Fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago,  *  Arts- 
mas  Ward/  'Mrs.  Partington/  and '  Miles 
O'Reilly  '  wore  lal>onring  together  in  one  office, 
eacli  in  his  degree,  working  on  the  Carpet  Bay,  a 
not  very  comic  paper, which  was  then  trying  hard 
to  live,  and  was  published  in  Boston.  We  may 
be  mistaken,  but  we  think  '  Fanny  Fern '  was 
first  successful  in  the  columns  of  the  same 
journal/'  —  The  J^^ation.  To  the  foregoing, 
"  Fanny  "  replies  in  the  Nation  as  follows  :  — 
'*  Sir  :  Fanny  Fern*j»  Jirsi  article  was  M-rittea 
for  a  one-liorc>o  religious  magazine  in  Boston, 
called  the  Mother**  Assistantf  or  some  such 
name.  The  remuneration  for  that  article  was 
Jif}y  cents,  and  the  writer  went  up  four  pair  of 
stairs  five  times  to  the  office  of  the  editor  to 
get  it,  beside  l>eing  put  through  this  catechism : 
—  "  Widow,  eh  ?  See  you  have  on  black  I 
Children  ?    How  many  1    Girls  or  boys  ?  ' 
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CHAPTBB    Vn. —  JOCK    HALL's   JOUItNEY. 

John  Spence,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
connected  with  the  early  history  of  Adam 
Mercer,  had  now  reached  an  extreme  old 
age,  somewhere  between  eighty  and  ninety 
years.    As  he  himself  for  a  considerable 
time  had  stuck  to  the  ambiguous  epoch  of 
"aboon  fourscore,"  it  was  concluaed,  by 
his  friends,  that  his  ninth  decade  had  nearly 
ended.    He  was  hale  and  hearty,  however 
—  **  in  possession  of  all  his  faculties,"  as  we 
may  sa;|^  —  with  no  complaint  but  "  the 
rheumatics,"  which  had  soldered  his  joints 
so  as  to  keep  him  generally  a  prisoner  in 
the  large  chair  **  ayont  the  fire,"  or  to  com- 
pel him  to  use  crutches  when  he  '*  hirpled  " 
across  the  floor  ;  or,  as  was  his  delight  in 
genial  weather,  to  occupy  the  bench  at  his 
cottage  door,  there  to  fondle  the  young 
dogs  and  cultivate  his  acquaintance  with 
the  old  ones.     He  had  of  course  long  ago 
^ven  up  all  active  work,  and  was  a  pen- 
sioner on  his  Lordship  ;  but  he  still  tena- 
ciously clung  to  the  title  of  "  Senior  Keep- 
er."   The  vermin  even  which  he  had  killed, 
and  nailed,  as  a  warning  to  evil-doers,  over 
the  gable-ends  and  walls  of  outhouses,  had, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  fragments  of 
bleached  fossils,  long  since  passed  away, 
giving  place  to  later  remains. 

John  was  a  great  favourite  with  his  mas- 
ter ;  and  his  advice  was  always  asked  in  all 
matters  connected  with  the  eame  on  the  es- 
tate of  Castle  Bennock.  llis  anecdotes 
and  reminiscences  of  old  sporting  days 
which  he  had  spent  with  three  generations 
of  the  family,  and  with  generations  of  their 
friends  and  relations,  were  inexhaustible. 
And  when  the  great  annual  festival  of 
*'  the  1 2th  "  came  round  and  the  Castle  was 
crowded,  and  the  very  dogs  seemed  to  snuff 
the  game  in  the  air  and  become  excited, 
then  John's  cottage,  with  its  kennels  and 
all  its  belongings,  became  a  constant  scene 
of  attraction  to  the  sportsmen  ;  and  there 
he  held  a  sort  of  court,  with  the  dignity 
and  gravity  of  an  old  Nimrod. 

The  cottage  was  beautifully  situated  in  a 
retired  nook  at  the  entrance  of  a  glen,  be- 
side  a   fresh   mountain   stream,    and    sur- 
rounded by  a  scattered  wood  of  wild  birch- 
en, mountain   ash,   and    alder.     The    first ' 
ridse  of  Benturk  rose  beyond  the  tree  tops, 
witn  an  almost  clean  sweep  of  loose  stones, ' 
ribbed   by   wintry   floods,   and   dotted    by  | 
tufts  of  heather  and  bits  of  emerald-green  > 
pasture,  up  to  the  range   of  rocks   which 
nuoparted  the  higher  peaks,  around  which 
in  every  direction  faded  away  the  endless 
nooriand  of  hill  and  glen. 


John  had  long  been  a  widower,  and  noiv 
resided  with  his  eldest  son  Hugh,  whose 
hair  was  already  sprinkled  with  white,  as 
brown  heather  with  streaks  of  snow. 

Although  the  distance  which  separated 
John  Spence  from  Adam  Mercer  was  only 
about  thirty  miles,  there  had  been  little  in- 
tercourse between  the  cousins.  A  ridge  of 
hills  and  a  wild  district  intervened,  without 
any  direct  comnmnication.  The  mail- 
coach  which  passed  throi^h  Drumsylie  did 
not  come  within  miles  of  Castle  ]^nnock. 
Letters  were  rare  between  them,  and  were 
very  expensive  at  that  time  to  all  but  M« 
P.'s,  who  could  frank  them  for  themselves 
or  ijieir  friends.  And  so  it  was  that  while 
John  and  Adam  occasionally  heard  of  each 
other,  and  exchanged  messages  by  mutual 
friends,  or  even  met  af^er  intervals  of 
vears,  they  nevertheless  lived  as  in  different 
lands. 

It  was  late  on  the  Tuesday  afler  hb 
flight  that  Jock  Hall,  for  reasons  known 
only  to  himself,  entered  the  cottage  of  John 
Spence  and  walked  up  to  the  blazing  fire, 
beside  which  the  old  keeper  was  seated 
alone. 

"  Wat  day,  Mr.  Spence  I  "  said  Jock,  as 
his  clothes  began  to  smoke  almost  as  vio- 
lently as  the  fire  which  shone  on  his  wet 
and  tattered  garments. 

John  Spence  was  cndently  astonished  by 
the  sudden  appearance  and  blunt  familian* 
ty  of  a  total  stranger,  whose  miserable  and 
woe-begone  condition  was  by  no  means 
prepossessing.  Keeping  his  eye  on  him, 
John  slowly  drew  a  crutch  between  his 
knees,  as  if  anxious  to  be  assured  of  present 
help. 

"  Wha  the  mis-chief  are  ye  ?  "  asked 
Spence  in  an  angry  voice.  . 

**  A  frien',  Mr.  Spence  —  a  frien*  !  But 
let  me  heat  mysel'  awee  —  for  I  hae  trav- 
elled far  through  moss  and  mire,  and  sleep- 
it  last  nicht  in  a  roofless  biggin',  an'  a'  to 
see  you  —  and  syne  Til  gie  ye  my  cracks." 
Spence,  more  puzzled  than  ever,  only 
gave  a  prrowl,  and  said,  **  A  frien'  in  need  is 
doot  a  frien'  indeed,  and  I  suppose  ye'U  be 
nae  frien'  in  need,  and  ye  tak'  me  for  the 
frien*  indeed,  but  maybe  ye're  mistaen  1 " 
Hall  being  longer  silent  than  was  a^^ea* 
ble,  Spence  at  last  said  impatiently,  '^ane 
o'  yer  nonsense  wi'  me !  Til  ca'  in  the 
keepers.  YeVe  ane  o'  thae  beggin'  ne'er- 
do-weel  tramps  that  we  hae  ower  mony  o'. 
Gane  to  the  door  and  cry  loud  for 
Hugh.  He's  up  in  the  plantin' ;  the  guid- 
wife  and  bairns  are  doon  at  the  Castle. 
Be  quick,  or  be  aff  on  yer  business." 
Jock  very  coolly  replied,  **  My  busineM 
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is  wi'  7011,  an'  Pm  glad  I  hae  gotten  ye  by 
yerseP  an*  nacbody  near.  Ill  no  XJa*  Hugh 
an'  I  ken  ye  canna  do't  Sae  FU  jist  wait 
till  he  comes,  and  'tell  ye  my  business  in  the 
meantime.  Wi'  your  leave,  Mr.  Spence, 
111  tak'  a  seat ; "  on  which  he  drew  a  chair 
to  the  side  of  the  fire  opposite  old  John, 
who,  partly  from  fear  and  partly  from  a 
sense  of  his  own  weakness,  and  also  from 
curiosity,  said  nothing,  but  watched  Hall 
with  a  look  of  childish  astonishment,  his 
uiMer  lip  hanging  helplessly  down,  and  his 
hand  firmly  grasping  the  crutch.  His  only 
remark  was  — "  My  certes,  ye're  a  cool 

ane  !  I  hae  seen  the  day  " but  what  he 

had  seen  vanished  in  another  growl,  ended 
by  a  p^oan. 

**  Tak'  a  snuff,  Mr.  Spence,"  said  Hall,  as 
he  rose  and  offered  his  tin  box  to  the  keep- 
er. "  Snuff  is  meat  and  music  ;  it's  better 
than  a  bite  o'  bread  when  huncrry,  and  maist 
as  gude  as  a  dram  when  cauld,  and  at  a' 
times  it  is  pleasant  tae  sowl  and  body. 
Dinna  spare't !" 

Tiiere  was  not,  as  usual,  much  to  spare  of 
the  luxur}',  but  Spence  refused  it  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  never  snuffed,  and 
**  didna  like  to  get  a  habit  o't." 

"  I  think,"  said  Jock,  "  ye  micht  trust 
yersel'  at  fourscore  for  no  doing  that." 

The  keeper  made  no  reply,  but  kept  his 
small  grey  eves  under  his  bushy  eycorows 
fixed  on  his  .strange  visitor. 

AV'hen  Jock  had  resumed  his  seat  he  said, 
"  Ye'U  ken  weel,  I'se  warrant,  Mr.  Spence, 
a'  the  best  shootin'  grun'  aboot  Benturk? 
Ye*ll  nae  doot  ken  the  best  bits  for  fillin' 
yer  bag  when  the  win  'is  east  or  wast,  north 
or  south  ?  And  ye'il  ken  the  Lang  Slap  ? 
and  the  Craigdarroch  braQ  ?  and  Uic  short 
cut  by  the  peat  moss,  past  the  Big  Stane, 
and  doon  by  the  whins  to  the  Cairntupple 
muir  ?     And  ye'll  ken  " 

Old  Spenr^e  could  stand  this  no  longer, 
and  he  interrupted  Jock  by  exclaiming, 
''  Confoond  yer  gab  and  yer  impudence  I 
dauring  to  sit  afore  me  there  as  if  ye  were 
maister  and  I  servant !  What  do  ye 
mean  ?  " 

*'  1  was  but  axin  a  ceevil  question,  Mr. 
Spence ;  and  I  suppose  ye'll  no  deny  that 
ye  ken  thae  places  ?  " 

»^  An*  what  if  I  do  ?  what  if  I  do  ?  "  re- 
torted the  keeper. 

**  Jist  this,"  said  Jock,  without  a  move- 
ment in  the  muscles  of  his  countenance, 
"  that  I  ken  them  tae  for  mony  a  year ;  and 
sae  baith  o*  us  hae  common  frien's  amang 
the  hills." 

"  What  do  ye  ken  aboot  them  ?  "  asked 
Spence,  not  less  pacified,  nor  less  puzzled. 


"  Because,"  said  Jock,  <*  I  hae  shot  ower 
them  a'  as  a  poacher — my  name  is  Joek 
Hall,  parish  o'  Drumsylie  —  and  I  hae  had 
the  best  sport  on  them  ever"  — 

But  this  was  too  mach.  With  an  ezda- 
mation  that  need  not  be  recorded, ^Spence 
made  an  attempt  to  rise  with  the  help  of  Ui 
crutches,  but  was  gently  laid  back  in  )a» 
chair  by  Jock,  who  said  — 

**  Muckle  ye'll  mak  o't  I  as  the  auld  wift 
said  to  the  suse  wammlin  in  the  glanr.  Sit 
doon  —  sit  doon,  Mr.  Spence,"  as  he  qiuetlj 
helped  him  back  to  his  chair.  "  I'll  be  11 
guid  to  yon  as  Hugh ;  and  111  ca'  in  Hmjk 
ony  time  ye  like :  sae  be  easy.  For  I  wuh 
atween  onrsels  to  tell  ye  aboot  an  auld 
poacher  and  an  auld  acquaintance  o'  yonn 
and  mine.  Sergeant  Adam  Mercer ;  for  it'i 
aboot  him  I've  come."  This  announcemeiit 
induced  John  to  resume  his  seat  withoot 
further  trouble,  on  which  Jock  said,  "  Koo 
I'll  ca'  Hugh  to  ye,  gin  ye  bid  me,  as  ye 
seem  feared  for  me ;  "  and  he  motioned  m 
if  to  go  to  the  door. 

'^  rim  no  feared  for  yon  nor  for  mortal 
man  ! "  replied  Spence,  asserting  his  digmtf 
in  spite  of  his  fears ;  '*  but,  my  fac !  ye  mickl 
be  feared  pittin'  yer  fit  into  a  trap  like  this! 

and  if  Hi^h  grips  ye  ! " He  left  the 

rest  to  be  mferred. 

'« Ffuffl "  said  Jock.  <'Asto  that,  man, 
I  hae  been  in  every  jail  roon'  aboot  I  A 
jail  wad  be  comfort  compared  wi'  the  road 
I  hae  travelled  and  the  hole  I  been  sleepia' 
in  sin'  I  left  Drumsylie  !  Bat  wull  ye  no 
hear  me  aboot  Adam  Mercer  V  " 

Spence  could  not  comprehend  the  ehai^ 
acter  he  had  to  deal  with,  but  besrinning  to 
think  him  probably  '*  a  natural,"  he  tdd 
him  to  "  say  awa*." 

Jock  now  gathered  all  his  wits  about  I|im, 
so  as  to  bo  able  to  give  a  long  and  tolerably 
lucid  history  of  the  events  which  were  then 
agitating  the  little  world  of  Dmmsyliey 
and  of  which  the  Sergeant  was  the  centre. 
He  particularly  described  tiie  part  that  Mr. 
Smellie  had  taken  in  the  affair,  and,  per* 
haps,  from  more  than  one  grudge  he  bore  to 
the  said  gentleman,  he  made  him  the 
chief,  if  not  the  only  real  enemy  of  the  Ser- 
geant. 

The  only  point  which  Jock  failed  to 
make  intelligible  to  the  keeper  was  bis  ac- 
couTt  of  the  Starling.  It  may  have  been 
the  confusion  of  ideas  incident  to  old  age 
when  dealing  with  subjects  which  do  not 
link  themselves  to  the  past,  or  it  may  have 
been  something  else;  but  so  it  was  that 
there  got  jumbled  up  in  the  keeper's  mind 
such  a  number  of  things  connected  wit^  a 
bird  which  was  the  bairn  of  the  Sergeantii 
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bairn,  which  whistled  songs,  and  told  Jock 
he  was  a  man,  and  disturbed  the  peace  of 
the  parish,  and  broke  the  Sabbath,  and  de- 
posed the  Sergeant,  that  he  could  not  solve 
the  mystery  for  himself,  nor  could  Jock 
make  it  clearer.  H9  therefore  accepted  of 
Spence's  confusion  as  the  natural  result  of 
a  true  estimate  of  the  fiicts  of  the  case,  and 
accordingly  declared  that  ^^  the  bird  was  a 
kin'  o'  witch,  a  maist  extraordinar'  cratur, 
that  seemed  to  ken  a'  things,  and  unless  he 
wasmistaen  wad  pit  a'  things  richt  gin  the 
hinner  en'.  The  keeper  declared  "  his 
detestation  o'  a'*  speakin  birds ; "  and  his 
opinion  that  *^  birds  were  made  for  shootin', 
or  for  ha'en  their  necks  thrawn  —  unlesfl 
whan  layin'  or  hatchin'." 

But  what  practical  object,  it  may    be 
asked,  had  Hall  in  view  in  this  volunteer 


the  kitchen,  he  resumed  his  former  seat, 
folding  his  arma  and  looking  at  the  fire 

**  Wha  the  sorrow  hae  ye  got  here,  fai- 
ther,  cheek  by  jowl  wi'  ye  r  "  asked  the  tall 
and  powerful  keeper,  scanning  Jock  with  a 
most  critical  eye. 

"  A  frien*  o'  my  cousin's,  Adam  Mercer/' 
replied  old  Spence.  *^  But  speer  ye '  nae 
quastions,  Hugh,  and  ye'll  set  nae  lees.  He 
has  come  on  business  that  I'll  tell  ye  aboot. 
But  tak'  him  ben  in  the  meantime,  and  gie 
him  some  bread  and  cheese,  yi'  a  drap  mSk, 
till  his  supper's  ready.  He'll  stay  here  till 
morning.  Mak'  a  bed  ready  for  him  in  the 
laft" 

Hugh,  in  the  absence  of  his  wife,  obeyed 
his  father's  orders,  thou<^h  not  without 
rather  a  strong  feeling  of  lessened  dignity 
as  a  keeper  in  being  thus  made  the  servant 


nuasion  of  his  ?  It  was  to  get  Spence  to  of  a  ragged-looking  tramp.  While  Jock 
aik  his  Lordship,  as  being  the  greatest  man  partook  of  his  meal  in  private,  and  after- 
in  the  district,  to  interfere  in  the  matter,  I  wards  went  out  to  smoke  his  pipe  and  look 
and  thus  by  all  possible  means  to  get  Smel-  ;  about  him,  old  Spence  entered  into  earnest 
lie,  if  not  Mr.  Porteous,  muzzled.  conference  with  his  son  Hu);>h.    After  giving 

Jock  had,  however,  touched  a  far  sorer  his  rather  confused  and  muddled,  yet  suffi- 
point  than  he  was  aware  of  when  he  de-  ciently  correct,  edition  of  Mercer's  story, 
scribed   Smellie  as  the  propagator  of  the   he  concentrated  his  whole  attention  and 


early  history  of  the  Sergeant  as  a  poacher. 
This,  alon^  with  all  that  had  been  narrated, 
so  roused  the  indignation  of  Spence,  who  had 
the  warmest  regard  for  the  Sergeant  apart 
from  his  being  his  cousin,  and  from  the  fact 
of  his  bavins:  connived  in  some  degree  at 


that  of  his  son  on  the  fact  that  Peter  Smel- 
lie was  the  enemy  of  Adam  Mercer,  and 
had  been  so  for  some  time;  that  he  had 
joined  the  minister  to  persecute  him ;  and, 
among  other  things,  had  also  revealed  the 
story  of  Adam's  poaching  more  thkn  thirty 


his  poaching,  that,  forgetting  for  a  moment   years  before,  to  raise  prejudice  against  his 


the  polluted  presence  of  a  confessed  poach- 
er like  Hall,  he  told  him  to  call  Hugh ;  but 
added,  ^'  What  wuU  ye  do  if  he  kens  what 
ye  are,  my  man  ?  It  s  easy  to  get  oot  o'  the 
teeth  o'  an  auld  dog  like  me,  wha's  a  guid 
bit  aboon  fourscore.  But  Hugh  !  —  certes 
he  wad  pit   baith  o'  us  ower  his  head  ! 


character  and  that  of  Spence  as  a  keeper. 

''  Wha's  Smellie  ?  I  dinna  mind  hun  1 " 
asked  Hugh. 

**  Nae  loss,  Hugh !  —  nae  loss  at  a'.  I 
never  spak'  o't  to  onybody  afore,  and  ye'll 
no  clipe  aboot  it,  for  every  dog  should  hae 
his  chance ;  and  if  a  man  should  miis  wi' 


What  toad  he  say  if  he  kent  a  poacher  was   ae  barrel,  he  may  nevertheless  hit  wi'  the 


sitting  at  his  fireside  ? 

**  I  didna  say,  Mr.  Spence,  that 


tither ;  and  I  dinna  want  to  fash  the  man 
am  a   mair    than   is  necessar'.      But    this  same 


poacher,  but  that  I  was  ane  ;  nor  did  I  say  1  Smellie  had  a  shop  hero  at  the  clachan  aboon 
that  I  wad  be  ane  again ;  nor  could  Hugh  |  twenty  years  syne,  and  I  got  him  mony  a 
or  ony  ane  else  pruve  mair  than  has  been  if  b  to  do  —  for  he  was  then  in  the  grocer 
pnived  a'ready  against  me,  and  paid  for  by  I  line  —  aboot  the  Castle ;  an'  didna  the  rogue 

•owl  and  body  to  jails  and  judges :  sae  let  i Is  the  door  steekit  ?"  asked  the  old 

that  fl(>o  stick  to  the  wa'  1 "  answered  Jock ;-]  man  in  a  whisper.  Hugh  nodded.  **  An' 
and  having  done  so,  he  went  to  the  door ;  didna  the  rogue,"  continued  old  John, 
and,  with  stentorian  lungs,  called  the  younger  ^'  forge  my  name  tae  a  bill  for  50/. !  That 
keeper  in  a  voice  whi(!h  waked  up  all  the  did  he ;  and  I  could  hae  hanged  him  !  But 
dogs  to  howl  and  bark  as  if  they  had  been  1 1  never  telt  on  him  till  this  hour,  but  made 
aware  of  the  poaching  habits  of  the  shout- ;  him  pay  the  half  o't,  and  I  paid  the  ither  half 
er.  '  mysel' ;  and  Adam  see'd  me  sae  distressed 

As  Hugh   came  to  the   door,  at  which  |  for  the  money  that  he  gied  me  5/.  to  help. 
Jock  calmly  stood,  he  said  to  him  in  a  care-   Naebody  kent  o't  excep'  mysel'  and  Adam, 


less  tone,   as  if  he  had  known  him  all  his 
life :  ^  Yer  faither  wants  ye,"  and,  entering 


wha  was  on  a  veesit  to  me  at  the  time,  and 
saw  it  was  a  forgery ;  and  I  axed  him  never 
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to  say  a  word  aboot  it,  and  I'll  wager  lie 
neTer  did,  for  a  clean-speerited  man  and 
honourable  is  the  Sergeant  1  Weel,  Smellie 
by  my  advice  left  the  kintra-side  for  Drum- 
sylie,  and  noo  he's  turning  against  Adam ! 
£na  that  awfu'  ?  Is't  no  deevilish  ?  Him 
like  a  doug  pointing  at  Adam  1  As  weel  a 
moose  point  at  a  glod  !  ** 

'*  That's  a  particular  bonnie  job  indeed," 
said  Hugh.  ^^  I  wad  like  to  pepper  the 
sneaky  chicl  wi'  snipe-dust  for't.  But  what 
can  be  dune  noo  V  " 

*<  Dune !  Mair  than  Smellie  wad  like, 
and  eneuch  to  mak  him  lowse  his  gripo' 
Adam  ! "  said  the  old  man.  **  I  hae  a  letter 
bamboozlin'  my  head,  and  I'll  maybe  grip 
it  in  the  moruin'  afore  breakfast-time  1  Be 
ye  ready  to  write  it  doon  as  I  tell  ye,  and 
It'll  start  Smellie  ower  his  calico  and  braid 
claith,  or  I'm  mistaen  1  ** 

Hujrh  was  ordered  to  meet  his  father  in 
the  morning,  to  indite  the  intended  epistle. 

As  the  evening  drew  on,  the  family  who 
occupied  the  keeper's  house  were  gather- 
ed together  like  crows  flying  to  their 
rookery.  Mrs.  Hu^h,  who  had  been  help- 
ing at  a  largo  washing  in  "  the  big  house," 
returned  with  a  blyine  face,  full  of  cheer 
and  womanly  kindness. 

"  Iloch  I  but  I  hae  had  sic  a  day  o't ! 
What  a  washing !  an'  it's  no  half  dune  I 
But  wha  hae  we  here  ?  "  she  asked,  as  she 
espied  Jock  seated  near  the  fire.  "  Dae  I 
ken  ye  ?  "  she  further  inquired,  looking  at 
him  with  a  sceptical  smile,  as  if  she  feared 
to  appear  rude  to  one  whom  she  ought,  per- 
haps, to  have  recognised. 

Jock,  with  a  sense  of  respect  due  to  her, 
rose,  and  said,  *^  I  houp  no,  for  maybe  I  wad 
be  nae  credit  to  ye  as  an  acquaintance." 

"  A  frien'  o*  my  cousin's,  Adam  Mercer  o* 
Drumsylie.  Sit  doon,  my  man,"  remarked 
old  Spence. 

♦*  I'm  gla4  to  see  ye,"  said  the  happy 
sonsy  wife,  stretching  out  her  hand  to  Jock, 
who  took  it  reluctantly,  and  gazed  in  the 
woman's  face  with  an  awkward  expres- 
sion. 

"It's  been  soft  weather,  and  bad  for 
travellin',  and  ye  hae  come  a  far  gait,"  she 
continued ;  and  forthwith  began  to  arrange 
her  house.  Almost  at  her  heels  the  chihlren 
arrived.  There  were  two  flaxen-haired 
girls,  one  ten  and  the  other  near  twelve, 
with  bare  feet,  and  their  locks  tied  up  like 
sheaves  of  ri))e  golden  grain.  Then  came 
a  stout  lad  of  alraut  seven,  from  school  and 
play.  All  looked  as  fresh  and  full  of  life 
as  young  deer  from  the  forest 

"  Gang  awa,  bairns,  and  snod  yersels," 
said  Mrs.  Hugh. 


"  This  man,"  said  old  Spence,  who  wm 
jealous  of  his  authority  orer  the  hooshooU, 
pointing  to  Jock,  *^  wall  tak'  his  sapper  vf 
us.    He's  to  sleep  in  the  8table4aft.'' 

'*  He's  welcome,  he*8  welcome,'*  said  Ma 
Hugh.  "  The  bed  is*  no  faraw,  bat  iA 
clean,  and  it's  our  best  for  strangers." 

The  last  to  enter,  as  the  sun  was  settings 
was  John,  the  eldest,  a  lad  of  aboat  foor- 
teen,  the  very  picture  of  a  pure-eyed, 
ruddy-complexioned,  healthy,  and  happy 
lad.  He  had  left  school  to  assist  his  ftuer 
in  attending  to  his  duties. 

<^  What  luck,  Johnnie  ?  "  asked  his  fatti- 
er as  the  boy  entered  with  his  fishing  bih 
ket  over  his  shoulder. 

*^ Middling  only,'  replied  John,  ''the 
water  was  raither  low,  and  the  tak'  waarn 
guid.  There  were  plenty  o'  rises,  but  they 
were  unco  shy.  But  I  hae  flatten,  Av  a' 
that,  a  wheen  for  breakfast ;  "  and  ha  iia> 
slung  his  basket  and  poured  out  from  it  a 
nuniber  of  fine  trout. 

Jock's  attention  was  now  excited.  Here 
was  evidence  of  an  art  which  he  flattered 
himself  he  understood  and  could  speak 
about 

**  Pretty  fair,"  was  his  remark,  as  he  me 
and  examined  them;  **whaur  got  ye 
them  ?  " 

'*  In  the  Blackcraig  water,"  the  boy  re- 
plied. 

t«Let  me  luik  at  yer  flee,  laddie?" 
asked  Jo<*k.  The  boy  produced  it.  ''Biooii 
heckle  —  bad  1  —  ye  should  hae  tried  a  teal's 
feather  on  a  day  like  this." 

Johnnie  looked  with  respect  at  the  straii* 
gcr.     **  Are  ye  a  fisher  ?  "  he  asked. 

*^  I  hae  tried  my  han',"  said  Jock.  And 
so  the  conversation  began,  until  soon  the 
two  were  seated  together  at  the  inndow. 
Then  followed  such  a  talk  on  the  mysteries 
of  the  craft  as  none  but  students  of  the  as* 
gle  could  understand  :  —  the  arransemeDt 
and  efiect  of  various  '^  dressinjirs,"  of  win^ 
bodies,  heckles,  &c.,  being  discussed  with 
intense  interest,  until  all  lelt  they  had  in 
Jock  a  master. 

*^  Ye  seem  to  understan'  the  bnsinesi 
weel,"  remarked  Huffh. 

**  I  wad  need,"  replied  Jock.  "  When  a 
man's  life,  no  to  speak  o'  his  pleasure,  de- 
pen's  on't,  he  needs  to  fish  wi'  a  watchfa'  ee 
and  canny  han'.  But  at  a'  times,  toom  or 
hungry,  it's  a  CTcat  divertecsement !  " 

Both  Johnnie  and  his  father  cordially  a^ 
sented  to  the  truth  of  the  sentiment. 

*'  £h,  man  !  what  a  conceit  it  is  when  ye 
reach  a  fine  run  on  a  warm  spring  morning 
the  wuds  hotchin'  wi'  birds,  an'  dauds  o* 
licht  noos  and  thans  glintin'  on  the  water ; 
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an'  the  water  itsel'  in  trim  order,  a  wee 
doon,  after  a  nicht's  spate,  and  wi'  a  drap 
o'  porter  in't,  an'  rowin'  and  bubblin'  ower 
the  big  stanes,  curlin'  into  the  linn  and  oot 
o^l ;  and  you  up  tae  the  benches  in  a  dark 
neuk  whaur  the  fish  canna  see  ye  ;  an'  than 
to  get  a  lang  cast  in  the  breeze  that  soughs 
in  the  bushes,  an'  see  yer  flee  licht  in  the 
Terra  place  ye  want,  quiet  as  a  midge  lichts 
on  yer  nose,  or  a  bumbee  on  a  flower  o' 
elover,  an'  " 

Johnnie  was  bursting  with  almost  as 
much  excitement  as  Jock,  but,  did  not  in- 
terrupt him  except  with  a  laugh  expressive 
of  bis  delight. 

**  An'  then,"  continued  Jock,  **  whan  a 
muckle  chiel  o'  a  salmon,  wi'  oot  time  to 
oonsider  whether  yer  flee  is  for  his  wame 
or  only  for  his  mouth  —  whether  its  made 
by  natur*  or  by  Jock  Hall,  —  plays  flap  I 
and  by  mistak'  gangs  to  digest  what  he  has 
gotten  for  his  breakfast,  but  canna  swallow 
the  line  alang  wi'  his  momin'  meal  till  he 
taks  some  exercise  I  —  an*  then  to  see  the 
line  ticht,  and  the  rod  bendin'  like  a  heuk, 
and  tae  fin'  something  gaun  frae  the  fish 
up  the  line  and  rod  tilfit  reaches  yer  verra 
heart  that  thumps  pit  pat,  at  yer  throat,  in 
spite  o'  you ;  until  the  bonnie  cratur',  after 
nnning  up  and  down  like  mad,  skulkin'  be- 
side a  stane  to  cure  his  teethaohe,  and  try- 
ing every  dod^,  at  last  gies  in,  comes  to 
yer  han'  beat  m  fair  play,  and  lies  on  the 
shore  sayin'  ^Waes  me'  wi'  his  tail,  an' 
makin'  his  will  wi'  his  gills  and  mouth  time 
aboot !  —  eh,  man  I  it's  splendid  1  "  Jock 
wearied  himself  with  the  description. 

**  Whaur  hae  ye  fished  ?  "  asked  Hugh, 
after  a  pause  in  which  he  had  evidently  en- 
joyed Jock's  description. 

^  In  the  wast  water  and  east  water ;  in 
the  big  linn  and  wee  linn,  in  the  Loch  o' 
the  Wninni,  in  the  Red  Bum,  an'  in  " 

**I  dinna  ken  thae  waters  at  a',"  remarked 
the  keeper,  interrupting  him,  ^  nor  ever 
heard  o'  them !  " 

"  Nor  me,"  chimed  in  old  John,  "  though 
I  hae  been  here  for  mair  than  fifty  years." 

*' Maybe  no,"  said  Jock  with  a  laugh, 
^for  they're  in  the  back  o'  the  beyonts, 
and  that's  a  place  few  folk  hae  seen,  I  do 
assure  you  —  ha !  ha  !  ha !  "  Jock  had,  in 
fiict,  fished  the  best  streams  watched  by 
the  keepers  throughout  the  whole  district. 
Toang  John  was  delighted  with  this  new 
aeqoaintance,  and  looxed  up  to  him  with 
tiie  greatest  reverence. 

"What  kin*  o'  flee  do  ye  fish  wi'  ?  "  asked 
Johnnie.    ^  EUie  ye  ony  aboot  ye  enoo  ?  " 

**  I  hae  a  few,"  said  Hall,  as  he  unbnt- 
tooed  his  waistcoat,  displaying  a  tattered 


shirt  within.  Then  divine  into  some  hid- 
den recess  near  his  heart,  lie  drew  forth  a 
large  old  pocket-book  and  placed  it  on  the 
taUe.  He  opened  it  with  caution  and  cir- 
cumspection, and  spread  out  before  the  de- 
lighted Johnnie,  and  his  no  less  interested 
father,  entwined  circles  of  gut,  with  flies 
innumerable.  "  That's  the  ane,"  Jock 
would  say,  holding  up  a  small,  black,  hairy 
thing.  **  I  killed  ten  dizzen  wi'  —  thump- 
ers tae,  three  pun's  some  o'  them  —  afore 
twa  o'clock.  Eh,  man,  he's  a  murderin' 
chiel  this  ! "  exhibiting  another.  **  But  it 
was  this  ither  ane,"  holding  up  one  larger 
and  more  gaudy,  **  that  nicked  four  salmon 
in  three  hours  to  their  great  surprise !  And 
thae  flees,"  taking  up  other  favourites,  "  wi' 
the  muir  fowl  wing  and  black  body,  are 
guid  killers ;  but  isna  this  a  cracker  wi'  the 
wee  touch  o'  silver  ?  it  killt  mair  salmon  — 
whaur,  ye  needna  speer  —  than  I  could 
carry  hame  on  a  heather  wuddie  1  But," 
he  added  after  a  pause,  **  I  maun,  as  yer 
frien',  warn  ye  that  it's  no  the  flee,  nor  the 
water,  nor  the  rod,  nor  the  win',  nor  the 
licht,  can  do  the  job  wi'oot  the  watchfu'  e'e 
and  steady  han'  I  I  think  I  could  maist 
catch  fish  in  a  boyne  o'  water  if  there  were 
onytae  catch  !  " 

While  the  preparations  for  supper  were 
going  on  within  doors,  Jock  went  out  to 
have  a  **  dauner,"  or  saunter,  but,  in  truth, 
from  a  modest  wish  to  appear  as  if  not  ex- 
pecting to  be  asked  to  partake  of  supper 
with  the  family. 

The  table  was  spread  with  a  white  home- 
made linen  cloth,  and  deep  plates  were  put 
down,  each  with  a  horn  spoon  beside  it 

A  large  pot,  containing  potatoes  which 
had  been  pared,  before  they  were  placed  on 
the  fire,  was  now  put  on  the  floor,  and  a 
ponnd  of  fresh  butter  with  some  salt  having 
Deen  added  to  its  contents,  the  whole  was 
beat  and  mashed  with  a  heavy  wooden  beetle 
worked  by  Hugh  and  his  son  —  for  the 
work  required  no  small  patience  and  labour 
—  into  a  soft  mass,  forming  an  excellent 
dish  of  ^*  champed  potatoes,"  which,  when 
served  up  with  rich  milk,  was  **  a  dainty 
dish  to  set  before  a  kin^,"  even  without  the 
four-and-twenty  blackbirds.  Then  followed 
a  second  course  of  *^  barley  scones,"  and 
thick  crisp  oatmeal  cakes,  with  fresh  butter, 
cheese,  and  milk. 

Before  supper  was  served  Jock  Hall  was 
missed,  and  Johnnie  sent  in  search  of  him. 

After  repeated  shouts  he  found  him  wan- 
deripg  about  the  woods,  but  he  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  persuading  him  to  join 
the  familv.  Jock  said  **  It  wasna  for  him 
to  gang  ben,"  —  **  he  had  bad  eneuch  in 
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the  afternoon,"  —  "  he  wad  hae  a  bite  af- 
ter bin/'  &o.  But  he  entered,  and  without 
speaking  a  word  seated  himself  in  the  place 
allotted  to  him. 

*  "  Tak'  in  your  chair,  Maister  Hall,"  — 
Jock  could  not  believe  his  ears !  —  *'  and 
mak'  what  supper  ye  can/'  said  Mrs.  Hugh. 
"  We're  plain  kintra  folk  hero  awa',"  —  an 
apology  to  Jock  for  their  having  nothing 
extra  at  sup[)er  to  mark  their  respect  for  a 
friend  of  the  Sergeant's !  wTiat  were 
Jock's  Hairs  thoughts  ?  The  character  of 
an  impostor  seemed  forced  upon  him  when 
he  most  desired  to  be  an  honest  man. 

Then  the  old  man  reverently  took  off  his 
**  Kilmarnock  cowl,'  a  coloured  worsted 
night-cap,  and  said  grace,  thanking  God 
for  all  his  mercies,  "  of  the  least  of  which," 
he  added,  **  we  are  not  worthy."  After 
supper  Mrs.  Hugh  gave  a  long  account  of 
the  labours  of  the  day,  and  of  the  big  wash- 
ing, and  told  how  she  had  met  Lady*  Mary, 

and  Lady  Caroline,  and  Lord  M ,  and  | 

how  they  had  been  talking  to  the  children, 
and  been  specring  for  father  and  grand- ' 
father. 

A  happy  family  was  that  assembled  uiv- 
der  the  keeper's  roof.     The  youngest  child, 
a  boy,  was  ever   welcome   on   old  John's 
knee,  who  never  seemed  able  to  exhaust 
the  pleasure  he  derived  from  his  grandson's 
prattle.     H  is  large  watch,  which  approached 
m  size  to  a  house  clock,  with  its  lai^e  pew- 
ter seal,  was  an  endless  source  of  amuse- 
ment; so  also  was    the    splendid  .  rabbit 
shadowed  on  the  wall,  with  moving  ears 
and  moving    mouth,    created    by    John's 
hands ;  and  his  imitation  of  dogs,  cats,  and  j 
all  other  domestic  animals,  in  wliich  he  was  ! 
an  adept;  —  nay,  his  very  crutches,  were; 
turned  to  account  to  please  the  boy,  and  ' 
much  more  to  please  his  grandfather.     The  | 
elder  daughters  clung  round  their  motner  | 
in  a  group,  frankly  talking  to  her  in  mutual  i 
confidence  and  love.     The  boys  enjoyed 
the  same  liberty  with  their  father,  and  in- 
dulged unchecked  in  expressions  of  affec- 
tion.    All  was  freedom  without  rudeness, 
play  without  riot,  because  genuine  heart- 
felt affection  united  all. 

Jock  did  not  join  in  the  conversation, 
except  when  he  was  asked  questions    by  ' 
Mrs.  Hugh  about  Drumsylie,  its  shops  and  | 
its  people.     On  the  whole  he  was  shy  and 
reserved.    Any  one  who  could  have  watched  i 
his  eye  and  his  heart  would  have  seen  both  ' 
busy  contemplating  a  picture  of  ordinary  I 
family  life  su<!h  as  they  had  never  beheld. ' 
But  Jock  still  felt  as  if  he  was  not  in  his  right 
place  —  as  if  he  were  one  who  would  have 
been  cast  out  into  the  darkness  had  his 


real  character  been  known.  His  impni' 
sions  were  still  more  deepened  when,  be- 
fore going  to  bed,  the  large  Bible  wv 
placed  on  the  table,  and  Hugh,  anudtt 
the  silence  of  the  family,  said,  '^  Well  has 
worship."  The  chapter  for  the  erenuv 
was  the  fifteenth  of  St.  Luke.  It  was  un 
written  for  poor  Hall,  though  not  selected 
for  his  special  benefit  Are  such  adapts- 
tions  to  human  wants  to  be  called  chance? 
He  who  can  feed  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
desert,  or  the  sparrow  amidst  the  waste  of 
wintry  snows,  can  surelv  eive  food  to  the 
hungry  soul  of  a  Prodigal  Son,  who  doei 
not  know  the  food  ho  needs,  nor  the  Father 
who  can  supply  it. 

They  did  not  ask  Jock  if  he  would  re- 
main for  evening  worship.  *'  The  stranicr 
within  the  gate "  was  assumed  to  beTibr 
the  time,  a  member  of  tiie  household.  It 
was  for  him  to  renounce  bis  recognised 
right-,  not  for  the  family  either  to  doubt  or 
deny  it.  But  Jock  never  even  argued  the 
question  with  himself.  He  listened  with 
head  bent  down,  as  if  ashamed  to  bold  it 
up,  and  following  the  example  set  to  himt 
he  knelt  down  —  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life  —  in  prayer.  Did  he  pray  ?  Was  H 
all  a  mere  form  ?  Was  it  by  constraiDl, 
and  not  willingly?  What  his  thoagfats 
were  on  such  an  occasion,  or  whether  they 
were  gathered  up  in  prayer  to  the  living 
God,  who  can  tell  ?  But  if  the  one  thooriit 
even,  for  the  first  time,  possessed  him,  wfe 
mavbe  there  was  a  Person  bevond  the  seen 
ana  temporal  who  belonged  not  to  the 
world  and  man,  but  to  whom  both  belong^ 
whose  Name  he  could  now  associate  with 
no  evil  but  with  all  good,  who  possifafy 
knew  him  and  wished  him  to  be  good  like 
Himself;  —  if  there  was  even  a  glimmer  in 
his  soul,  as  he  knelt  down,  that  he  migkk 
say  ^*  Our  Father  which  art  in  Heaven," 
then  was  there  cast  into  his  heart,  thou^  he 
knew  it  not,  the  eerm  of  a  new  life  whi<A 
might  grow  into  Ufc  eternal. 

The  prayer  of  Hugh  the  keeper  was  sim- 
ple, earnest,  and  direct,  a  reu  utterance 
□rom  one  person  to  another — yet  as  from 
a  man  to  God,  couched  in  his  own  homelj 
dialect  to  Him  whom  the  people  of  everj 
language  and  tongue  worship.  It  grew 
naturafiy  out  of  the  chapter  which  he  had 
just  read.  He  acknowledged  that  all  weie 
as  lost  sheep  ;  as  mone^  lost  in  the  dust  of 
earth ;  miserable  prodigals  lost  to  their 
Father  and  to  themselves,  and  who  were 
poor  and  needy,  feeding  on  husks,  having 
no  satisfaction,  and  finding  no  man  to  give 
unto  them.  He  praved  God  to  bring  them 
all  into  the  fold  of  the  Good  Shepherd, 
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who  had  given  his  life  for  the  sheep,  and 
to  keep  them  in  it ;  to  gather  them  as  the 
lost  coins  into  the  treasury  of  Him  who  was 
rich,  yet  for  our  sakes  became  pour;  to 
stir  them  all  to  say  ^'  I  will  arise,  and  go 
to  my  Father,"  in  the  firm  hope  that  their 
Father  would  meet  them  afar  off,  and  re- 
ceive  them  with  joy.  After  praying  for 
the  afflicted  in  body  and  miiid,for  the  orphan 
and  widow,  the  outcast  and  stran<;er,  he 
prayed  that  God  who  had  mercy  on  us  ^ho 
(teserved  nothing,  would  mako  us  merciful  to 
others  ;  and  then  concluded  with  the  Lord's 
Prayer. 

Had  any  one  seen  poor  Hall  that  night  as 
he  lay  in  the  hay-lofr,  a  clean  blanket  un- 
der him  and  more  than  one  over  him,  they 
might  have  discovered  in  his  open  eyes,  and 
heard  in  his  half-muttered  expressions,  and 
noticed  even  from  his  wakeful  tossings  to 
and  fro,  a  something  stirring  in  his  soul  the 
value  of  which  he  himself  could  not  fully 
estimate. 


.  CHAPTEB   Vm.  —  JOCK  HALL's   RETURN. 

Old  John  Spence  was  an  early  riser. 
He  did  not  share  Charles  Lamb's  fears  of 
indulging  the  ambition  of  rising  with  the 
sun.  The  latter  part  of  the  day  was  to  him 
a  period  of  repose,  a  sifsta  of  half-sleepy 
meditation,  which  not  unfrequently  passed 
into  a  deep-toned  sleep  in  his  arm-chair.  In 
a  lucid  interval,  during  the  evening  of  Jock's 
arrival,  he  had  been  considering  how  he 
inight  best  help  the  Sergeant  out  of  his 
difficulties.  He  had  not  for  a  moment  ac- 
cepted of  Hall's  policy  suggesting  his  lord- 
•hip's  interference.  With  the  instinct  of  an 
cm  servant,  be  felt  that  to  be  6ut  of  the 
qoestion.  So  he  had  infomed  Jock,  bidding 
Aim  not  to  think  of  bis  lordship,  but  assuring 
him  that  he  would  see  what  could  be  done 
io  muzzle  Smellie.  Having  matured  his 
plans,  he  was  ready  at  daybreak  to  execute 
them,  and  accordingly  embraced  the  first 
opportunity  of  taking  Hu^h  into  a  small 
closet,  where  the  little  business  which  re- 
.quired  writing  was  generally  transacted, 
and  where  a  venerable  escritoire  stood,  in 
whose  drawers  and  secret  recesses  were 
carefully  deposited  all  papers  relating  to 
that  department  of  his  lordship's  estate  over 
which  John  was  chief. 

The  door  having  been  carefully  shut  and 
barred,  the  old  keeper  seated  in  an  arm- 
chair, and  his  son  Iiugh  at  the  escritoire^ 
Joha  said,  *^  Get  the  pen  and  paper  ready." 

'*A'  richt,"  said  Hogh,  having  mended 
Ills  pen  and  tried  U  on  his  thumb-nail,  look- 
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ine  at  it  carefully  as  he  held  it  up  in  the 
lignt. 

"  Weel,  then,  begin !  Write  —  *  Sir  ;'  no 
*  Dear  Sir,'  but  jist  *  Sir.'  Of  course  ye'U 
pit  the  direction  *  To  Mr.  Peter  Smellie.' 
Eh?  —  halt  a  wee  —  should  I  say  Mr.  or 
plain  Peter  ?  Jift  roak*  it  plain  Peter — -say, 
'  To  Peter  Smellie* " 

"  To  Peter  Smellie,"  echoed  Hugh. 

"  John  Spence,  keeper — or  raither,  John 
Spence,  senior  keeper  —  wishes  to  tell  ye 
that  ye  are  a  scoonarill." 

Afler  writing  these  words  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  last,  Hugh  said,  **■  Be  canny,  fai- 
ther,  or  maybe  he  might  prosecute  you." 

"  Let  him  try't !  "  replied  John  ;  *'  but 
let  scoondrill  stan'.  It's  the  verra  pooder 
and  shot  o'  my  letter;  wi'oot  that,  it's  a'  tow 
and  colfin." 

"  I'm  no  sure,  faither,  if  I  can  spell't," 
said  Hugh,  who  did  not  like  the  rather 
doubtfid  expression,  and  put  off  the  writing 
of  it  by  asking,  '*  Hoo,  faither,  d'ye  spefi 
fcoonrell  ?  " 

What  ither  way  than  the  auld  way  ?  " 
But  I  never  wrote  it  afore,  for  I  hae 
had  little  to  do  wi'  ony  o'  the  squad." 

**  Weel,  I  wad  say  —  s,  k,  oo,  oo,  n,  d,  r,  i, 
1, 1,  or  to  that  effec*.  Keep  in  the  drill 
whatever  ye  do,  for  that's  what  I  mean  to 
gie  him ! " 

Having  written  this  very  decided  intro- 
duction, Hugh  went  on  with  his  letter,  which 
when  completed  ran  as  follows  :  — 

• 
"John   Spence,   Senior  Keeper,   Castle  Ben- 
nock,  to  Peter  Smellie,  Draper,  Dmmsylie. 

**  Ton  are  a  skuondrill,  and  you  kno  it ! 
But  nobody  else  knos  it  but  my  son  and  me  and 
Seijent  Mercer.  I  woss  you  to  understan  that 
be  icnos  all  about  yon  black  business  o'  yours, 
20  year  back.  This  comes  to  let  you  kno  that 
unless  you  lere  him  alone,  and  don't  molest 
him,  I  will  ftend  yon  tx)  Botany  Bay,  as  you  de- 
serve. Medle  not  with  the  Sergeant,  or  it  wuU 
be  to  your  cost.  Attend  to  this  hint.  I  wnll 
have  you  wed  watchfd.  You  are  in  Mr.  Mer- 
cer's power.    Bewar ! 

"  Your  servt. 

"John  Spencb." 

*'  I  houp,"  said  John,  as  he  had  the  letter 
read  over  to  him,  ^^  that  will  mak'  the  whit- 
rat  leave  aff  sookan  the  Sergeant's  throat ! 
If  no,  ni  hunt  him  like  a  fox  oot  o'  the 
kintra  side.  But  no'  a  word  o'  this,  mind  ye, 
^o  ony  leevan  crattir,  mair  especial  to  yon 
t.*ampin' chiel.  Gie  Smellie  a  chance.  Sae 
li  t  the  letter  be  sent  aff  the  nicht  wi'  Sandj 
t  <e  Post  The  fooner  the  better.  The 
ncsty  taed !  Him  to  be  preaching  to  Adam 
oot  o'  bis  clay  hole ! " 
146. 
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The  letter  was  despatched  that  night  by 
the  post.  It  was  not  thought  discreet  to  in- 
trust Jock  with  the  secret,  nor  to  let  Adam 
Mercer  know  in  the  meantime  anything 
about  this  countermine. 

Breakfast  being  over,  Hall  proposed  to 
return  to  Drumsvlie.  Before  doing  so  he 
wished  some  positive  assurance  of  obtain- 
ing aid  in  favour  of  the  Sergeant  from 
Spence.  But  all  he  could  cet  out  of  the 
keeper  was  to  ^*  keep  his  mind  easy  —  no  to 
fear  —  he  wad  look  after  the  Sergeant." 

Old  Spence  would  not,  however,  permit 
of  Jock's  immediate  departure,  but  invited 
him  to  remain  a  day  or  two  **  and  rest  him- 
f er."  It  was  benevolently  added,  that  "  he 
could  help  Johnnie  to  fish  at  an  odd  hour, 
and  to  sort  the  dogs  and  horses  in  ordinar* 
hours.**  The  fact  was,  old  Spence  did  not 
wish  Hall  to  return  immediately  to  Drumsy- 
lie,  until  events  there  had  time  to  be  affect- 
ed by  his  letter  to  Smellie.  Jock  was  too 
glad  of  the  opportunity  afforded  him  of 
proving  that  he  mi^rht  be  trusted  to  do  what- 
ever work  he  was  fitted  for,  and  that  he  was 
not  "  a  lazy  tramper  "  by  choice. 

As  the  week  was  drawing  to  an  end, 
Jock  made  up  his  mind  to  return  to  his  old 
haunts,  for  home  he  had  none.  He  had  also 
an  und(^fined  longing  to  see  the  Sergeant, 
and  to  know  how  it  tared  with  him. 

But  when  the  day  arrived  for  his  depar- 
ture, Hugh  suggested  that  perhaps  Jock 
would  like  to  see  the  Castle,  where  he  had 
business  with  his  lA>rdship  to  transact  per- 
taining to  the  game.  It  was  not,  he  said, 
every  day  he  would  have  such  a  chance  of 
seeing  so  grand  a  place,  and  maybe  he 
might  see  his  lordship !  —  at  a  distance. 
Besides,  it  would  not  take  him  far  out  of  his 
road ;  and  Hugh,  when  he  had  finished  his 
business,  would  accompany  him  part  of  the 
way  home,  as  he  had  to  visit  a  distant  part 
of  the  estate  in  the  discharge  of  his  profes- 
sional duties. 

Jock's  curiosity  was  excited  to  see  the 
great  house  not  as  a  beggar  or  a  poacher, 
but  under  the  genteel  protection  of  a  keep- 
er and  confidential  servant,  when  a  live 
lord  might  be  scanned  from  afar  without 
fear. 

When  Jock  came  to  bid  farewell  to  old 
Spence,  he  approached  him,  bonnet  in  hand, 
with  ever^  token  of  respect.  He  said  little 
but  "  Thank  ye  —  thank  ye,  Mr.  Spence, 
for  yer  guidness  ; "  and  whispering,  added, 
"  I'm  sorry  if  I  offended  ye.  But  maybe  ye 
could  get  a  job  for  me  if  I  canna  fa'  into 
honest  wark  at  Drumsylie  ?  I'll  break  my 
back,  or  break  my  heart,  to  please  yon  or 
ony  dacent  man  that  will  help  me  to  feed 


my  body  (it's  na  mickle  bnik)  and  to  oorei^t 
—  little  will  keep  the  caold  cot,  for  hit  hidt 
is  weel  tanned  wi'  win'  and  weather. 

Spence  looked  with  interest  at  the  coor 
but  earnest  pleader  at  his  elbow,  andnoaded 
encouragingly  to  him. 

*^  Eh,  man  1 "  said  Jock,  "  what  a  pity  ye 
dinna  snuff  I  I  wad  lee  ye  my  aula  snuff- 
box 'gin  ye  wad  tak'  it." 

Spence  smiled  and  thanked  him  —  ay, 
even  shook  hands  with  himl  —  an  honoar 
which  went  to  Jock's  heart ;  and  Spence  add- 
ed, *^  My  compliments  to  my  cousin  Adam, 
and  tell  him  to  keep  his  heart  up  and  hii 
pooder  dry." 

Mrs.  Spence  had  prepared  a  good  **  nnig* 
of  bread  and  cheese,  which  she  atudSed  into 
Jock's  pocket  to  support  him  in  his  jour- 
ney. 

*'  Awfu'  guid  o'  ye  —  maist  awfu'  I "  said 
Jock,  as  he  eyed  the  honest  woman  pressing 
the  food  into  its  ragged  receptacle. 

Jock  looked  around  and  asked  for  John* 
nie.  On  being  told  that  he  was  at  the  sta- 
bles, he  went  off  to  find  him,  and,  haTing 
succeeded,  took  him  aside  and  said  — 
**  Johnnie,  laddie,  I  hae  been  treated  by  yer 
folk  like  a  lord,  tho'  after  a'  I  dinna  weel 
ken  hoo  a  lord  is  treated;  but,  howsom- 
dever,  wi'oot  ony  clavers  aboot  it,  here's  to 
ye  in  a  present  the  best  bulk  o'  fleet  in  the 
kintra  side.  Tak'  them,  and  welcome." 
And  Jock  made  up  his  '*  Book  of  Sports," 
which  had  been  his  most  cheerful  companion 
for  many  a  year,  and  almost  forcing  Jdin 
to  take  it,  added,  **  I  hae  an  obligation  to 
ax :  never  tell  yer  folk  aboot  it  till  I*^  awa*, 
and  never  tell  ony  stran^r  atween  this  and 
Drumsylie  that  ye  got  it  frae  Jock  HalL" 
And  before  the  astonished  boy  could  thank 
him  as  the  generous  giver  of  so  many  keys 
to  unlock  every  pool  of  its  treasare,  on 
every  day  in  the  year  and  at  all  seasons, 
Jock  was  off  to  join  Hush. 

In  a  short  time  Hugh  was  condocting 
Jock  towards  the  Castle.  Afler  ther  passed 
the  lodge,  and  were  walking  along  the  bean* 
tiful  avenue  and  beneath  the  fine  old  trees, 
with  the  splendid  park  sweeping  around,  the 
moment  the  turrets  of  the  Oastle  were  des- 
cried Hugh  said,  "  Now,  Hall,  dinna  speak 
to  onybo(iy  unless  they  speak  to  you,  and 
gie  a  discreet  answer.  The  least  said  is 
soonest  mended.  Dae  my  biddin' ;  fyr  Fm 
takin'  a  ffreat  responsibility  in  bringin'  ye  in 
here.  His  lordship  wadna  be  pleased  to  see 
a  trampin'  chiel  like  you.  But  I'll  tak'  care 
he  doesnasee  ye." 

**  Never  fear  me,"  said  Jock ;  "  111  fie  aa 
quiet  as  a  dead  rabbit  But  I  think  I  see'd 
his  lordship  afore  ?  " 
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**  Whaur  ?  **  asked  Hugh,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  astonishment. 

'*  He  ance  tried  me,  I  think,  as  a  maugis- 
trat',!*  replied  Jock,  equally  placid. 

**  Tried  ye  ! "  exclaimed  Hugh,  pausing 
in  his  walk  as  if  he  had  got  into  some  scrape 
md  was  about  to  euter  a  second  —  **  tried 
ye  for  what  ?  " 

'*  Oh,  never  heed,"  said  Jock ;  "  dinna 
be  ower  particular.  It  was  a  drucken  bab- 
ble I  got  into  wi'  twa  tailor  chappies  that 
struck  me,  and  my  head  and  ee  were  bun' 
wi'  a  bluidy  napkin  at  the  trial,  and  his 
lordship  wull  no  ken  me." 

**  Was  that  a'  1 "  carelessly  remarked 
Hugh.  ''Ye  micht  hae  thrashed  nine  o' 
them  and  no  got  yerseP  hurt." 

But  Jock  did  not  tell  the  whole  history  of 
one  of  his  poaching  affrays. 

Hu^h  ensconced  Jock  in  the  shrubbery 
until  he  ascertained  from  one  of  the  ser- 
yants  that  his  lordship  had  gone  out  to  walk 
in  the  grounds,  that  the  ladies  were  taking 
an  airing  in  the  carriage,  and  that  it  was 
qnite  possible  to  get  a  peep  into  the  great 
hall  and  the  pubuc  rooms  opening  from  it, 
without  being  discovered.  As  Hugh,  ac- 
companied by  Jock,  crept  almost  noiselessly 
along  the  passages,  he  directed  with  under- 
breath  Jock's  attention  to  the  noble  apart- 
ments, the  arms  and  suits  of  mail  hung 
round  the  walls  of  the  great  entrance-hal^ 
the  stags'  heads,  the  stuffed  birds,  and  one 
or  two  fine  paintings  of  boar-hunts.  But 
irhen  the  drawing-room  door  was  opened, 
and  there  flashed  upon  Jock's  eyes  all  the 
fl^endour  of  colour  reflected  irom  large 
mirrors,  in  which  he  saw,  for  the  first  time, 
his  own  odd  figure  from  crown  to  toe  (that 
made  him  start  as  if  he  had  seen  a  ghost), 
and  when  through  the  windows  he  beheld 
all  the  beauty  of  flowers  that  filled  the  par- 
terres, dotted  with  Jets  (Peaux,  white  statues 
and  urns,  and  surrounded  b^  bowery  foliage, 
a  yision  presented  itself  which  was  as  new 
to  him  as  if  he  had  passed  into  Eden  from 
the  lod^ngs  of  Mrs.  Craigie. 

He  did  not  speak  a  word,  but  only  re- 
marked that  it  was  *'  nae  doubt  unco  braw, 
and  wad  cost  a  heap  o'  siller."  But,  as 
they  were  retreating,  suddenly  the  inner 
door  of  the  hall  opened,  and  his  lordship 
•food  before  them  ! 

**  Heeyen  be  aboot  us ! "  exclaimed 
Spence,  and  in  a  lower  yoice  added,  *'  Dune 
rar.  dune  for  life !  "  He  looked  round  him, 
i6  if  ilor  iome  means  of  concealing  himself, 
b«l  m  Tain.  The  door  by  which  they  had  en- 
tered was  closed  behind  them.  Jock,  see- 
ins  only  a  plain-looking  little  sentleman  in 
a  Grlengarry  bonnet  and  tweea  suit,  nerer 


imagined  that  this  could  be  a  lord,  and  was 
accordingly  quite  composed.  Spence,  with 
his  eyes  nxed  on  the  ground  and  his  face 
flushed  to  the  roots  of  his  hair,  seemed 
speechless. 

His  lordship  was  a  slight-built  man,  of 
about  forty,  with  pleasing  hazel  eyes  and 
large  moustache.  He  had  retired  from  the 
army,  and  was  much  liked  for  his  frank 
manner  and  good  humour.  Seeing  his 
keeper  in  such  perplexity,  accompanied  by 
a  person  so  disreputable-looking,  he  said, 
''  Hollo,  Spence  1  whom  have  you  got 
here  ?  I  hope  not  a  poacher,  eh  ?  " 

I   humbly  beg  your  lordship's    pardon ; 

but,  my  lord,  the  fac'  is  " stammered 

Hugh. 

"is  that  his  lordship ? "  whispered  Jock. 

*'  Haud  yer  tongue  ! "  replied  Hugh  in 
an  undertone  of  intense  vehemence,  xhen 
addressing  his  lordship,  he  said,  "  He's  no 
poacher,  my  lord  ;  no,  no,  but  only  " 

'*  Oh  I  an  acquaintance,  I  suppose, 
who  " 

''  No  that  either,  no  that  either,"  inter- 
rupted Hugh,  as  his  dignity  was  frying  on 
account  of  his  companion,  whom  he  wnhed 
a  hundred  miles  away,  "  but  an  acquaint- 
ance o'  an  acquaintance  o'  my  faither's 
lang  syne  —  a  most  respectable  man  — 
jSergeant  Mercer,  in  Drumsylie,  and  I  took 
the  leeberty,  thinking  yer  lordship  was  out, 
to" 

^  To  show  him  the  house.  Quite  right, 
Spence ;  quite  right ;  glad  you  did  so." 
Then  addressing  Jock,  he  said,  **  Never 
here  before,  I  suppose  ?  " 

Jock  drew  himself  up,  placed  his  hands 
along  his  sides;  heels  in,  toes  out,  then 
gave  the  military  salute. 

'*  Been  in  the  army  ?  In  what  regi- 
ment ?  Have  you  seen  service  ?  " 

**  Yes,  sir  —  yes,  my  lord,"  replied  Jock  ; 
*'  as  yer  honour  says,  I  have  seen  service." 

This  was  information  to  Spence,  who 
breathed  more  freely  as  he  received  such 
unexpected  evidence  of  Jock's  respecta- 
bility. 

*^  Where  ?"  inquired  his  lordship,  seating 
himself  on  one  ot  the  lobby  chairs,  and  folf 
ing  his  arms. 

"In  the  berrick-yaird  o*  Stirlin',  yer 
honour,"  replied  Jock  ;  **  but  in  what  regi- 
ment I  dinna  mind.  It  was  a  first,  second, 
or  third  something  ;  but  I  hae  forgotten.** 

"  The  barrack-yard  ?  "  said  his  lordship, 
laughing ;  "prav  how  long  did  you  serve 
his  Majesty  m  that  severe  campaign  ?  " 

"  About  a  week,  or  may  be  a  rortoight," 
said  Jock. 
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"  What !  "  exclaimed  his  lordship  ;  **  a 
fortnight  only  ?    And  what  after  that  ?  " 

*^  I  ran  on  as  fast  as  I  could/'  said  Jock ; 
"  never  stopped  till  I  reached  Drumsylie." 

Hugh  turned  his  back  as  if  to  run  away, 
with  sundry  half-muttered  exclamations  of 
horror  and  alarm  for  the  friend  of  a  ser- 
geant His  lordship  burst  into  a  fit  of 
laughter,  and  said,  — "  On  my  honour, 
you're  a  candid  fellow."  But  he  evidently 
assumed  that  Jock  was  prolmhly  a  half-wit- 
ted character,  who  did  not  comprehend  the 
full  meaning  of  his  admission.  He  was  con- 
firmed in  his  supposition  by  Jock  going  on 
to  say,  in  the  most  easy  and  simple  fash- 
ion,— 

**  I  listed  when  I  was  fou ;  and  though 
I  had  nae  objections  at  ony  time  to  fire  a 
gun  at  a  bird  or  a  Frenchman,  or  to  fecht 
uiem  that  wad  fecht  me,  yet  the  sodjers  at 
Stirlin'  made  a  fiile  o'  me,  and  keepit  me 
walkin'  and  trampin'  back  and  forrid  for 
twa  weeks  in  the  yaird,  as  if  they  were 
breckin'  a  horse ;  and  I  could  dae  nae- 
thing,  neither  fish,  nor  even  shoot  craws, 
wi'oot  the  leave  o'  an  ill-tongued  corporal. 
I  couldna'  thole  that,  could  I  ?  It  wasna  in 
the  bargain,  and  sae  I  lefV,  and  they  didna 
think  it  worth  their  while  to  speer  after 

me." 

"  Egad  I "  said  his  lordship,  laughing, 
"  T  dare  say  not,  I  dare  say  not !  Do  you 
know  what  they  might  have  done  to  you  if 
they  had  caught  you,  my  man  V  "  asked  his 
lordship. 

"  Shot  me,  T  expec',"  said  Jock ;  **  but  I 
wasna  worth  the  pooder ;  and,  to  tell  the 
truth,  I  wad  raither  be  shot  like  a  gled  for 
harryin'  a  paitrick's  nest,  than  be  Kept  a' 
my  days  in  a  cage  o'  a  berricks  at  Stirlin' ! 
I  wasna  heedin'  whether  they  shot  me  or 
no,^  added  Jock,  looking  round  him,  and 
stroking  his  chin  as  if  in  a  half  dream. 

"  The  black  dog  tak'  ye  ! "  said  Spencc, 
who  lost  his  temper.  '*  My  lord,  1  de- 
clare " 

**  Never  mind,  Spence,  never  mind ;  let 
him  speak  to  me ;  and  go  you  to  the  ser- 
vants' hall  until  I  send  for  you." 

Spence  bowed  and  n^tired,  thankful  to 
be  released  from  his  present  agony.  His 
lordship,  who  had  a  passion  for  characters 
which  the  keeper  could  not  comprehend, 
gave  a  sign  to  Jock  to  remain,  and  then 
went  on  with  the  following  catechism. 

**  What  did  your  parents  do  ?  " 

«*  Little  guid  and  mickle  ill." 

"  Were  you  at  school  V  " 

"  No  that  I  mind  o'." 

"  How  have  you  lived  ?  " 

«'  Gmd  kens ! " 
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*'  What  have  yon  been  ?  * 
**  A  ne'er-do-weel  —  a  kin*  6*  cliest-die- 
wuddy.     Sae  folk  tell  me,  and  I  soppoK 

thev're  richt" 

ar 

"  Are  you  married  ?  " 

**  That's  no  a  bad  ane,  after  a' ! 


Jock,  with  a  quiet  laugh,  turning  his  head 
away. 

'*  A  bad  what  ?  "  asked  bis  lordship,  per- 
plexed by  the  reply. 

**  I  jist  thocht,"  said  Jock^  "  yer  honour 
was  jokin'  to  think  that  ony  wamman  wad 
marry  me  !  He  !  he  !  Lassies  wad  be  cheap- 
er than  cast-awa  shoon  albre  ony  o^  tiwa 
wad  tak  Jock  Hall  —  unless,"  he  added,  ia 
a  lower  tone,  with  a  laugh,  **  ane  like  Luck- 
ie  Cragie.  But  yer  lordship  wall  no  kea 
her,  Pse  warrant." 

**  I  have  not  that  honour,"  said  his  lord- 
ship, with  a  smile.  "  But  I  most  admit 
that  you  don't  give  yourself  a  good  charw^ 
ter,  anyhow." 

'*  I  hae  nane  to  gie,"  said  Jock,  with  the 
same  impassible  look. 

**  On  my  word,"  added  his  lon]ship,*'I 
think  you're  an  honest  fellow  ! " 

**  It's  mair  ,"  said  Jock,  ^  than  onrbody 
else  thinks.  But  if  I  had  wark,  lin  bo 
sure  but  I  wad  be  honest." 

His  lordship  said  nothing,  but  stared  at 
Hall  as  if  measuring  him  f^nn  head  to  fboC 
Jock  returned  his  gaze.  It  was  as  if  two 
different  portions  of  a  broken-np  world  had 
met.  His  lordship  felt  uncertain  whether 
to  deal  with  Jock  as  a  fool  or  as  a  fi*prohate. 
He  still  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  he  had 
'^  a  want,"  and  accordingly  continued  Us 
catechism,  asking  *'  whether  he  would  Uke 
to  have  this  house  ?  " 

**  I  wad  that !  "  said  Jock,  emphatically. 

•*  And  what  would  you  make  or  it  ?  " 

**  I  wad,"  replied  Jock,  *•  fill  it  fn'  wi  pair 
ne'er-do-weel,  faitherless  and  mithene« 
bairns,  and  pit  Sergeant  Mercer  and  his 
wife  ower  them  —  tlutt's  Mr.  Spenoe'is  coo^ 
in." 

'<  Hillo !  "  said  his  lordship,  «<  that  wodd 
make  a  large  partv  I  and  what  would  yoa 
do  with  them,  when  here  assembled,  mr 
man?" 

'« I  wad  feed  them,"  said  Jock,  *'  wi'  the 
sheep  and  nowt  in  the  park,  and  the  hirdi 
frae  the  heather,  and  the  fish  frae  die 
bums,  and  s\e  them  the  flowers  aboot  the 
doors  —  and  schule  them  weel,  a««d  Ipara 
them  trades  ;  and  shoot  tK 
them,  if  they  didna  do  weel . 

"«  Ha  !  ha  1  ha  I    And  what        

do  with  me  and  my  wife  and  dauguMsrs  ? 
asked  his  lordship. 

**  I  wad  mtk  yon  their  fkither,  and  them 
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their  mither  and  sisters.  Te  neyer  wad 
be  idle  or  want  pleasure  among  sic  a  han- 
tle  o'  fine  lads  and  lasses.  Eh  I  yer  hon- 
our," continued  Jock,  with  fire  in  his  eyes, 
**  ye  never  lay  trimblin'  on  a  stair-head  on  a 
snawy  nicht ;  and  got  a  spoonfii'  or  twa  o' 
cauld  parritch  in  the  mornin'  tae  cool  ye, 
wi'  curses  and  kicks  tae  warm  ye,  for  no 
stealin'  yer  ain  meat ;  nor  see'd  yer  wee 
brithers  an'  sisters  deein'  like  troots,  open- 
in'  their  mooths  wi'  naethin'  to  pit  in 
them  ;  or  faix  ye  wad  be  thankfu'  tae  help 
mitherless  and  faitherless  bairns,  and  in- 
stead o*  sendin'  young  craturs  to  jail  wad 
sen*  aulder  fi>lk  that  ill-used  them  ;  ay,  and 
may  be  some  rich  folk,  and  some  ministers 
and  elders  amang  them  for  no  luikin'  after 
them." 

His  lordship  looked  with  wide-open  eyes 
at  Jock;  and  for  a  moment,  amidst  his 
ease  and  luxury,  his  fits  of  ennui  and  diffi- 
culty in  killing  time,  his  sense  of  the  shal- 
lowness and  emptiness  of  much  of  his  life, 
with  the  selfishness  of  idle  society,  there 
flashed  upon  his  naturally  kind  heart  a 
gleam  of  noble  duties  yet  to  perform,  and 
noble  privileges  to  enjoy,  though  not  per- 
haps in  the  exact  form  suggested  by  Jock 
Hall,  fiut  this  was  not  the  time  to  discuss 
these.  So  he  only  said,  ^*  You  are  not  a 
bad  fellow  —  not  at  all.  Here  are  a  few 
shillings  for  you." 

^  Na  1  na  r*  said  Jock,  '^  I  didna  come 
here  to  beg  ;  V\l  no  tak  them." 

^  Come,  come  1  said  his  lordship,  **  you 
won't  disoblige  me,  will  you  ?  "  and  he 
thrust  the  money  into  Jock's  hand  ;  and 
ringing  a  bell,  he  ordered  the  servant  who 
appeared  in  reply  to  it  to  take  Jock  to  the 
servants'  hall,  and  to  send  Hugh  Spence  to 
the  business  room. 

Jock  made  a  low  bow  and  salaam,  and 
retired. 

'*  William,"  said  his  lordship  to  another 
servant,  who  happened  to  be  passing,  **  go 
to  the  old  clot  ties  press  and  select  a  complete 
suit  for  that  poor  fellow." 

When  Hugh  was  summoned  into  the  pres- 
ence of  his  lordship,he  had  sad  misgivings  as 
to  the  result  of  the  interview,  and  had  pre- 
pared a  lone  apolo£;etic  speech,  which  how- 
ever he  had  hardly  beinin  when  he  was 
eat  short  by  his  lord-^hip  saying,  "  You 
have  picked  up  a  rare  character,  Spence, 
upon  my  honour !  But  I  like  the  fellow. 
iie  m  an  original,  and  has  something  in 
ktm.     I  can't  quite  make  him  out." 

^Nor  me  either,  my  lord,  I  do  assure 
you,"  interrupted  Spence. 

**  But  1  have  taken  rather  a  fancy  for  him. 
He  is  neither  knave  nor  fool,  yet  I   can- 


not call  him  good  or  wise— r  no,  no — ha  I 
ah  I  ha  I  —  not  that,  quite  ;  but  there  ia 
something  about  him  which  takes  me,  and 
if  any  fnend  of  yours  has  an  interest  in 
him,  I  won't  object  —  quite  the  reverse  — 
to  your  getting  him  something  to  do  about 
the  kennels.  I  really  would  like  it.  So 
look  to  him."  Hugh,  having  made  a  low 
bow  and  remained  discreetly  silent,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  prudential  aphorism  of 
"least  said  being  soonest  mended,"  his  lord- 
ship conversed  on  the  special  business  for 
which  he  had  sent  for  him,  with  which  we 
have  nothing  to  do. 

When  Jock  and  Spence  returned  alo;Qg 
the  avenue,  not  a  word  was  spoken  for  a 
a  time.  Jock  carried  a  large  bundle,  with 
the  general  contents  of  which  both  were  ac- 
quainted. After  a  while  Spence  remarked, 
as  if  to  break  the  silence,  **  Weel,  what  do 
ye  think  o'  his  lordship  ?  " 

'*  He  looks  a  fine  bit  decent  sponsible  bod- 
ie,"  said  Jock,  as  if  speaking  of  a  nobody. 

**  I  should  think  sae ! "  remarked  Hugh, 
evidently  chagrined  by  the  cool  criticism  of 
his  companion. 

"  Were  ye  no  frichted  for  him  ?  "  asked 
Hugh. 

"  Wha  ?  —  me  ?  "replied  Jock.  "  Fricht- 
ed for  what  ?  He  said  naethin'  to  firicht  me. 
Certes  I  was  mair  frichted  when  I  stood 
afore  him  for  thrashin'  the  twa  tailors  ! 
The  man  didna  molest  me,  but  was  unco 
ceevil,  as  I  was  to  him,  and  gied  me  siller 
and  claes  as  I  never  got  frae  mortal  man, 
no  tae  speak  o'  a  lord.  Frichted !  I  was 
ower  prood  to  be  frichted." 

"  A  weel,  a  weel,"  said  the  keeper,  "  ye're 
a  queer  cratur,  Hall  I  and  if  ye  haena'  gowd 
ye  hae  brass.     I  wastremblin'  for  ye  I " 

"  Nae  wunner,"  said  Jock ;  **  ye  had 
somethin'  tae  lose,  but  I  had  naethin*. 
What  could  he  dae  to  me  but  pit  me  oot  o' 
the  hoo^  ?  and  I  was  gaun  oot  mysel. 
Jock  Hall  is  ower  far  doon  for  ony  mortal 
man  tae  pit  him  doon  farther.  He  may  be 
better,  but  he  canna  be  waur..  Naebody 
can  hurt  a  dead  dowg,  can  they  ?  " 

'*  Tuts,  Jock,"  said  Hugh,  '*  I  didna  mean 
to  flite  on  ye.     I  ax  yer  pardon." 

'*  Gae  awa,  gae  awa  wr  yer  nonsense,  Mr. 
Spence  1 "  replied  Jock  —  "  that's  what  nae- 
body ever  did,  to  ax  my  pardon,  and  it's  no 
for  a  man  like  you  to  begin.  Ye  micht  as 
weel  ax  a  rattan's  pardon  for  ^atin'  a'  yer 
cheese.  In  troth  I'm  no  gien  mysel  tae 
that  &shion  o'  axin'  panlons,  for  it  wad  be  a 
heap  o'  trouble  for  folk  to  grant  them.  But, 
man,  if  I  got  wark,  I  would  maybe  be  able 
yet  to  ax  pardon  o'  a  decent  man,  and  to 
get  it  too  for  the  axin' ! " 
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**  I'll  no  forget  ye,  I  do  assure  ye,"  said 
Spence,  kindly.  *^  You  and  me  may  meet 
afore  lang  up  the  way  at  the  cottage." 

Jock  could  not  resist  the  new  emotion 
which  prompted  him  to  seize  the  keeper's 
hand  and  give  it  a  hearty  squeeze.  On  the 
strength  ot  the  renewed  friendship,  he  offer- 
ed him  a  snuff. 

The  keeper,  from  commands  received 
from  his  lordship,  found  that  he  could  not 
accompany  Jock  as  far  on  his  road  as  he  had 
anticipated,  but  was  obliged  to  part  with 
him  where  his  path  to  Drumsylie  led  across 
the  moorland.  Here  they  sat  down  on  a 
heathery  hill,  when  Spence  said,  ^*  Before 
we  part,  I  would  like  to  ken  frae  yersel', 
Hall,  how  ye  are  a  frien'  to  Adam  Mer- 
cer ? " 

*^  I  never  said  I  was  a  frien'  to  Adam  Mer- 
cer," replied  Jock. 

Hugh,  as  if  for  the  first  time  suspecting 
Hall  of  deception,  said  firmly,  **  But  ye  did  I 
I  declare  ye  did,  and  my  faither  believed 
you!" 

<*  I  never  did  sic  a  thin ar,"  said  Jock,  as 
firmly,  in  reply.  **  I  couldna  say  that  wi'oot 
a  lee,  and  that  I  never  telttae  you  or  yours, 
altho'  I  hae  telt  an  unco  heap  to  ser'  my 
turn  in  my  day.  But  I  said  that  Adam  Mo 
cer  was  a  frien'  to  me." 

Hugh,  not  quite  perceiving  the  difference 
yet,  asked,  "  Hoo  was  he  a  frien'  to  you  ?  " 

"  ril  tell  ye,"  said  Jock,  looking  earnestly 
at  Hugh.  *^  Had  a  man  ta'en  ye  into  his 
hoose,  and  fed  ye  whan  starvin',  and  pit 
shoon  on  ye  whan  barefitted,  and  spak  to  ye 
no  as  if  ye  were  a  brute  beast,  I  tak  it  ye 
wad  understan'  what  a  frien'  was  !  Mind  ye 
what  I  said,  that  I'm  no  sic  a  gomeril  —  bad 
as  I  am  — or  sae  wantin'  in  decency  as  to 
even  mysel'  to  be  the  Sergeant's  frieu',  but  I 
said  he  was  my  frien' —  and  that  lie  was  I  " 

"  What  way  wur  ye  brocht  up  that  ve  cam 
to  be  sae  puir  as  to  net'd  Adam's  assistance 
or  ony  other  man's  ?  Ye  surely  had  as  guid 
a  chance  as  ony  o*  yer  neebors  V  " 

Jock's  countenance  began  to  assume  that 
excited  expression  which  the  vivid  recollec- 
tion of  his  past  life,  especially  of  his  youth, 
seemed  always  to  produce.  But  Hall  tried 
to  check  himself  when  symptoms  of  his  hys- 
teria began  to  manifest  themselves  in  the 
muscles  of  his  throat.  He  rose  and  took  a 
few  hurried  paces  to  and  fro  on  the  heather, 
as  if  resolved  to  gain  his  8elf-po68es!«ion,  and 
not  leave  his  newly-acquired  friend  the  keep- 
er under  the  impression  that  he  was  either 
desperately  wicked  or  incurably  insane.  A 
new  motive  had  come  into  phy  —  a  portion 
of  his  heart  which  had  lain  as  it  were  dor- 
mant until  stimulated  by  the   Sergeant's 


kindness  had  assumed  a  power  wluch  wai 
rapidly,  under  benign  inflnences,  gainiof^tkt 
ascendency.  In  spite  of,  or  itither  P^i^Pi 
because  o^  his  inward  straggle,  his  face  for 
a  moment  was  deadly  pale.^Uis  hands  wen 
clenched.  He  seemed  as  if  discharging  froa 
every  muscle  a  stream  of  suddenly-genera- 
ted electricity.  Turning  at  length  to  Hi^ 
he  said,  with  knit  brow  and  keenly-piemng 
eyes,  ^*  What  made  ye  ax  me  sic  a  qnestioB, 
Mr.  Spence  ?  —  What  for  ?  Ill  no  tell  ye, 
for  1  canna  tell  you  or  ony  man  hoo  I  wm 
brocht  up ! " 

But  he  did  tell  him  —  as  if  forced  to  do  n 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  demon  —  much  of 
what  our  readers  already  know  of  those  lad 
days  of  misery,  and  he  added,  "  And  noo, 
had  ye  been  like  a  wild  fox  and  the 
bounds  afVer  ye,  and  nae  mair  cared  for  thaa 
a  dowg  wi'  a  kettle  at  its  tail,  hidin'  half 
mad  up  a  close  ayont  a  midden ;  or  a  cit 
nigh  staned  to  death,  pechin'  its  life  awa'  ia 
a  hole ;  and  if  ye  kent  never  a  man  or  wo- 
man but  hated  ye,  and,  waur  than  a',  gin  ye 
hated  them ;  and  if  ye  heard  your  ain  faither 
and  mither  cursing  ye  frae  the  time  ye  war 
a  bairn  till  they  gaed  awa' in  their  coffins  wi* 
your  curses  followin'  after  them,  —  ye  wad 
ken  what  it  was  to  hae  ae  friend  on  earth; 
—  and  now  I  hae  mair  than  ane  I "  And 
poor  Jock,  for  the  first  time  probahly  in 
his  life,  sobbed  like  a  child. 

Spence  said  nothing  but  **  pnir  fellow !  * 
and  whiffed  his  pipe,  which  he  had  jort 
lighted,  with  more  than  usual  vehemence. 

Jock  soon  resumed  his  usual  calm, 


''  As  one  whose  brain  demoniac  frenzy  fires 
(Jwes  to  his  fit,  in  which  his  soul  hath  tost, 
Profounder  quiet,  when  the  fit  retires, — 
Even  so  the  dire  phantasma  which  iiad  crost 
His  sense,  in  sudden  vacancy  quite  lost. 
Left  his  mind  still  as  a  deep  evening  stream." 

Tiie  keeper,  hardly  knowing  what  to  say, 
remarked,  **  It's  ae  consolation,  that  year 
wicked  faither  and  mither  will  be  weel  pun- 
ished noo  for  a'  their  sins.  Ye  nccdna  curse 
them  !  They're  beyond  ony  hairm  that  ye 
can  do  them.  They're  cursed  eneuch,  wi'oot 
your  meddlin'  wi'  them." 

"Guid  forbid!"  exclaimed  Jock.  *^  I 
houp  no  1  I  houp  no !  That  wad  be  maist 
awfu'  1 " 

''  Maybe,*'  said  the  keeper ;  ^  but  it's  what 
they  deserve.  And  surely  when  their  ain 
bairn  curses  them,  he  can  say  naethin' 
against  it." 

"/  never  cursed  them,  did  I?"  asked 
Jock,  as  if  stupified. 
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**  Ye  did  that,  and  nae  mbtak'  1 "  replied 
the  keeper. 

**  LoBD,  it  was  a  bad  job  if  I  did  t "  said 
Jock.  **  Tm  sure  I  dinna  want  to  hairm 
them,  pair  bodies,  though  they  hairmed  me. 
In  iac  I'm  willin'  tae  let  by^nes  be  byganes 
wi'  them,  and  sae  maybe  their  Maker  will 
no  be  ower  sair  on  them.  Ye  dinna  think, 
Mr.  Spence,  that  it's  possible  my  faither  and 
mither  are  baith  in  the  bad  place  V  " 

"  Whaur  else  wad  they  be,  if  no  there  ?  " 
«8ked  the  keeper. 

**  It's  mair  than  I  can  say  ! "  replied  Jock. 
^*  I  only  thocht  they  were  dead  in  the  kirk- 
yard.  But  —  but  —  ken  ye  ony  road  o* 
gettin'  them  oot  if  they're  there  ? 

"  Ye  had  better,"  said  Hugh,  **  gie  ower 
botherin'  yesel'  to  take  them  oot ;  rather  try, 
man,  to  keep  yersel'  oot." 

**  Lost  sheep  I  —  lost  money  ! — lost,  ne'er- 
do-weel  prodigal  I "  muttered  Jock,  as  he 
eazed  on  the  heather  at  his  feet ;  **  an'  I'm 
here  and  them  there!  How  comes  that 
aboot  ?  "  he  asked,  in  a  dre>amy  mood. 

•*  God's  mercy ! "  answered  Hush ;  "  and 
we  should  be  merciful  to  ither  folk,  as  God 
if  merciful  to  oursel's." 

^That's  what  for  I  wish  thae  puir  sowls  to 
set  oot  o'  that  jail!  But  I'll  never  curse 
taither  or  mither  mair,"  muttered  Jock. 

**  The  leas  the  better,"  said  the  keeper. 
^  That  wark  is  no'  for  man  1  An'  as  for 
them  that's  awa',  the  Bible  says,  '  Shall  not 
the  Judge  o'  a'  the  yirth  do  richt  ? '  I  wad 
think  sae  !  Let  us  tak  care  o'  oorsel's,  and 
o'  them  that's  leevin',  an'  God  will  do  what's 
richt  tae  them  that's  ayont  the  grave.  He 
has  mair  wisdom  and  love  than  us  I " 

Jock  was  engaged  outwardly  in  tearing 
bits  of  heather,  and  twisting  them  mechan- 
ically together ;  but  what  his  idward  work 
was  I  know  not.  At  last  he  said,  **  I  haena 
heard  an  aith  sin'  I  lefl  Drumsylie,  and  that's 
eztraordinar'  to  me,  I  can  assure  you,  Mr. 
Spence ! " 

**  Dinna  let  y^r  heart  doon  ower  &r. 
Jock,"  said  the  keeper,  kindlv.  **  I'll  stan' 
yer  friend,  especially  sin  his  lordship  wishes 
me  to  help  you.  Ye  have  got  guid  claes  in 
that  bundle,  Tse  warrant —  the  verra  claes 
worn  by  himself'  I  Pit  them  on  ve,  and 
think  what's  on  ye,  and  be  dacent  I  Drop 
a^  drinkin,'  swearin/  and  sic  trash  ;  bend 
yer  back  tae  your  burden,  ca'  yer  ban's  at 
yer  wark,  pay  yer  way,  and  keep  a  ceevil 
toogue  in  yer  head,  and  then  '  whistle  ower 
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the  lave  o't  I '  There's  my  han'  to  ye . 
Farewell,  and  ye'U  hear  frae  me  some  day 
soon." 

"  God's  blessin'  be  wi'  ye  1 "  replied  poor 
Jock. 

They  then  rose  and  parted.  Each  after 
awhile  looked  over  his  shoulder  and  waved 
his  hand. 

One  of  the  first  things  Jock  did  after 
partinff  with  Hugh  was  to  undo  his  parcel, 
and  when  he  did  so  there  was  spread  before 
his  wondering  eyes  such  a  display  of  clothing 
of  every  kind  as  he  had  never  dreamt  of  in 
connection  with  his  own  person.  All 
seemed  to  his  eyes  as  if  fresh  ^m  the  tai- 
lor's hands.  Jock  looked  at  his  treasures 
in  detail,  held  them  up,  turned  them  over, 
laid  them  down,  and  repeated  the  process 
with  such  a  srin  on  his  face  and  exclama- 
tions on  his  Tips  as  can  neither  be  described 
nor  repeated.  After  awhile  his  resolution 
seemea  to  be  taken  ;  for  descending  to  a 
clear  mountain  stream,  he  stripped  himself 
of  his  usual  habiliments,  and,  tnough  they 
were  old  familiar  friends,  cast  them  aside 
as  if  in  scorn,  stuffing  them  into  a  hole  in 
the  bank.  Afler  penorming  long  and  care- 
ful ablutions,  he  decked  himself  m  hb  new 
rig,  and  ^ing  up  in  a  bundle  his  superflu- 
ous trappings,  emer^d  on  the  moorland  in 
appearance  and  in  dignity  the  very  lord  of 
the  manor  1  **  Faix,"  thought  Jock,  as  he 
paced  along,  *^  the  Sterlin'  wasna  far  wrang 
when  it  telt  me  that  *  a  man's  a  man  for  a' 
that!'" 

Instead  of  pursuing  his  way  direct  to 
Drumsylie,  he  diverged  to  a  village  half- 
way between  Castle  Bennock  and  his  final 
destination.  With  his  money  in  his  pocket 
he  put  up  like  a  gentleman  at  a  superior 
lodging-house,  where  he  was  received  with 
the  respect  becoming  his  appearance.  Ear- 
ly on  Sunday  morning,  when  few  were 
awake,  he  entered  Drumsylie  with  a  sheep* 
ish  feeling  and  such  fear  of  attracting  the 
attention  of  its  gamins  as  made  him  run 
quickly  to  the  house  of  an  old  widow,  where 
he  hoped  to  avoid  all  impertinent  inquiries 
until  ne  could  determine  upon  his  future 
proceedings.  These  were  materially  affect* 
ed  by  the  information  which  in  due  time 
he  received,  that  Adam  Mercer  had  been 
suddenly  seized  with  illness  on  the  day  afler 
he  had  left  Drumsylie,  and  was  confined  to 
bed. 
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From  the  Saturday  Review,  May  11. 
THE  LONDON  CONFERENCE. 


The  task  of  the  London  Conference  was 
yirtually  accomplished  when  Lord  Stan- 
ley consented  to  ^arantec  the  neutrality 
of  Luxemburg.  From  the  first  there  had 
evidently  been  little  risk  of  fiilure,  inas- 
much as  both  the  ligitants  and  the  assessors 
were  deeply  interested  in  a  successful  re- 
sult. The  latest  precedent  of  a  similar 
meetin£r  was  happily  in  all  respects  in- 
applicable. In  the  middle  of  the  Danish 
war,  and  in  view  of  the  inevitable  defeat  of 
the  weaker  party,  the  English  Government 
made  a  desperate  attempt  to  terminate 
hostilities  by  inducing  the  belligerents  to 
meet  with  the  neutral  Powers  in  confer- 
ence. Unfortunately,  Prussia,  then  servile- 
ly followed  by  Austria,  had  determined  on 
completing  the  conquest  of  Schleswig ;  nor 
were  all  the  arbitrators  sincere  in  their  de- 
sire for  peace.  The  Emperor  of  the  French 
had  been  irritated  by  the  refbsal  of  Eng- 
land either  to  go  to  war  on  behalf  of  Po- 
land, or  to  concur  in  his  proposal  of  a 
European  Comrre?s ;  and  consequently, 
throughout  the  JJanish  war,  he  affected  to 
regard  the  successes  of  Germany  rather  as 
a  check  to  England  than  as  a  menace  to 
himself.  The  Plenipotentiaries  at  the  pres- 
ent Conference  have  had  the  easier  duty  of 
saving  the  honour  of  two  Governments 
which  would  otherwise  have  engaged  in  an 
unprofitable  duel.  In  strict  justice,  it  might 
have  been  suflicient  to  reject  the  unfounded 
pretentions  of  France,  which  had  no  ground 
for  interfering  with  the  Prussian  occupa- 
tion of  Luxemburg ;  but  a  decision  in  favour 
of  one  parry  would  certainly  not  have  ter- 
minated the  quarrel.  Diplomatic  tribunals 
are  rather  mediators  than  judges;  and. 
luckily,  the  King  of  Holland  contributed 
to  the  settlement  of  the  dispute  a  colourably 
lejjal  claim  on  the  fortress  of  Luxemburjr. 
As  long  as  he  was,  in  his  ducal  capacity,  a 
German  prince,  the  presence  of  a  Prussian 
garrison  in  a  Federal  fortress  was  perfectly 
compatible  with  his  soveriMgn  rights ;  but 
the  violent  dissolution  of  the  Confederacy, 
f<)llowe<l  by  the  ex<'lu^ion  of  Luxemburg 
from  the  new  North-German  League,  tech- 
nically converted  the  mixed  right  of  the 
Grand  Duke  into  alwolnte  dominion.  Not 
thinking  it  expedient  to  demand  the  evacu- 
ation of  the  fortress,  and  feeling  some  un- 
easiness at  the  possible  demands  of  Prussia 
on  his  more  important  possessions,  the  King 
of  Holland  proposed  to  transfer  Luxem- 
burg)  with  all  its  appendages,  to  an  owner 


who  might  be  able  and  willing  to  prosecute 
a  doubtful  claim.  It  was  in  virtue  of  tk 
contract  with  the  Grahd  Duks  thit 
France  acquired  an  interest  in  the  snbjeetr 
matter,  but  Prussia  was  fiilly  joBtified  in  re- 
garding the  occupation  of  LnxembuTg  as  t 
German  or  European  question,  lying  whfStf 
beyond  the  competence  of  the  local  niler. 
If  the  fortress  was  conridered  a  necessuy 
safeguard  against  a  French  inramon  of  Ge^ 
many,  it  was  absurd  to  transfer  it  to  tiie 
possible  invader.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Prussian  garrison  offered  no  menace  to 
France  which  might  not  have  been  as  ra- 
sonably  apprehended  or  resented  at  any 
time  (luring  the  last  two-ahd-fitty  jeani 
The  military  importance  of  the  pontionii 
probably  exaggerated  in  conventional  lan- 
guage tor  diplomatic  porposes.  Cabnot,  iih 
deed,  is  said  to  have  asserted  diat  Lnzen- 
burg  was,  after  Gibraltar,  the  most  formid- 
able fortress  in  Europe;  bnt  modern  ex- 
perience, in  America  and  elsewhere,  hai 
shown  that  strong  places  may  be  extemp^ 
rized  during  war ;  and,  when  Lnxembnrg  is 
demolished,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
Prussian  Government  from  doubling  the 
defences  and  armament  of  Treves.  The 
real  securit}r  both  of  Germany  and  of 
France  consists  in  the  unlimited  resomeef 
of  either  Power,  and  in  the  certainty  that 
permanent  conquests  on  either  side  wooU 
oe  impossible.  The  hope  of  recovering 
Alsace  or  Lorraine  has  for  several  genera- 
tions ceased  to  inspire  the  most  sanguine 
of  German  patriots ;  and  though  French 
ambition  has  been  more  recently  unde- 
ceived, the  disillusion  has  extended  rapidly 
in  the  course  of  the  present  dispute.  Liess 
than  a  year  has  passed  since  the  negotiation 
for  the  Saarbruck  coal-fields,  and  the  stran- 
ger demand  for  a  rectification  of  the  fron- 
tier. The  discovery  that  even  the  purchase 
of  a  German  principality  is  impracticable 
will  not  fail  to  be  remembered. 

Sinee  France  n*ciuired  some  concesnon 
as  a  pretext  for  withdrawing  an  untenable 
claim,  it  was  obviously  necessary  that 
Prussia  also  should  get  something,  or 
seem  to  get  something.  There  is  in- 
deed ^every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
strong  man  of  (icrmany,  fully  armed,  will, 
without  the  aid  of  any  Confen^nce,  hence- 
forth keep  his  house  in  peace ;  but  as  he  is 
requested  to  unfasten  one  joint  of  his  hat^ 
ness,  he  naturally  asks  his  friendly  advisen 
to  provide  him  with  an  equivalent  security. 
The  neutralization  of  Luxemburg  may  pos- 
sibly be  equivalent  to  a  fortified  town,  aa 
long  as  it  is  respected  in  time  of  war  ;  but 
garrisons  and  batteries  protect  themselvesi 
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while  parchment  limitations  of  the  rights  of 
war  tend  to  become  inoperative  as  soon  as 
they  are  applicable.  If  a  French  army  wished 
to  pass  through  Luxemburg  on  its  way  to 
Rhenish  Prussia,  it  would  probably  be  found 
that  some  breach  of  eniragement  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy  justified  a  disregard  of 
pledges  of  neutrality.  The  Great  Powers 
were  therefore  desired  to  prove  the  sin- 


cerity  of  their  love  of  peace  by  making 
themselves  responsible  for  the  neutrality  (n 
Luxemburg ;  and,  by  the  acceptance  of  the 
propoeal,  Germany  has  obtained  a  perfect 
Terbal  security  against  the  dangers  which 
are  supposed  to  arise  from  the  demolition  of 
the   fortress.     The   Prussian   demand  was 
reasonable^  although  the  English  Plenipo- 
tentiaries were  at  first  naturSlv  unwilh'ng 
to  undertake   new   Continental  liabilities. 
Lord  Stanley  is  a  consistent  advocate  of 
non-interference,  but  he  properly  regarded 
the  case  of  Luxemburg  as  exceptional.     To 
a  certain  extent,  the  guarantee  will  be  only 
renewed,  or  continued  ;  for  the  territory  of 
the  Kins:  of  tht^  Netherlands  was  guar- 
anteed by  the  Great  Powers  in  1814,  and 
all  existing  securities  were  expressly  main- 
tained at  the  final  arrangement   between 
Belgium  and  Holland  in  1839.     It  is  tme 
that  the  evacuation  of  the  fortress  will  ren- 
der the  obligation  more  onerous,  as  well  as 
more  necessary,  especially  as  the  proposed 
pledge  will  be  given  to  Prussia,  rather  than 
to  Belgium  or  Holland  ;  hut.  on  a  balance 
of  inconveniences.  Lord  Stanley  has  de- 
termined to  remove  the  only  remaining  ob- 
stacle to  a  settlement  of  the  principal  dis- 
Eute.     The    neutrality   of   Luxemburg    is 
enceforth   guaranteed   by   the  six   Grpat 
Powers,  includinnr  Italy,  which  owes  to  Eng- 
land  the   formal    recognition   of   its   well- 
earned  rank  in  Europe.     The  Conference 
has  apparently  not  undertaken  to  determint^ 
the  commercial  position  of  the  n<*utralized 
territory.     It   is   evident  that   Luxemburg 
cannot,  like  a  French  province  before  the 
Revolution,  establish  a  fiscal  system  of  its 
own,  or  allow  its  pro^luce  to  be  taxed  as 
soon  as  it  passes  the  frontier.     It  is  equally 
impossible  that  it  should  trade  fr»»ely  with 
both  its  powerful  neighbours,  as  the  trench 
and  German  Customs  systems  reciprocally 
exclude  one  another.      Unless  the  province 
is  to  be  deprived  of  all  hop<»  of  prosperity, 
it  must  be  enclose*  1  within  one  of  the  two 
commercial    frontiers.       The    inhabitants, 
having  hitherto   traded   chiefly   with    Grer- 
raany,  would  prefer  unrestricted  intercourse 
with  the  Stat(*s  of  the  Zollverein  to  any  ad- 
vantage which  could  be  derived  from  free 
BccewB  to  French  markets ;  and  their  wtthet 


are  seconded  by  the  French  iron-masters, 
who  object  to  competition  with  the  ore  of 
Luxemburg.  Diplomatists  will  look  rather 
to  the  political  consequences  of  commercial 
amalgamation  than  to  the  material  interests 
of  the  province.  If  a  little  army  of  French 
Custom-house  officers  separated  Luxemburg 
from  (jermany,  the  Duchy  might  almost  as 
well  be  a  department  of  France ;  and  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  the  Customs-Union 
which  Prussia  has  long  directed  has  a  ten- 
dency to  produce  political  approximation. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  Count  Bis- 
M ark's  motive  for  having  left  Luxemburg, 
after  last  year's  war,  otitside  the  new  Con- 
federation and  the  Zollverein.  He  may 
probably  be  still  indiflferent  to  a  commercial 
union  with  the  Duchy,  but  he  will  certain- 
ly oppose  a  corresponding  pretension  on  the 
part  of  France. 

With  the  happy  close  of  the  deliberations 
of  the  Conference,  charges  and  recrimina- 
tions  will   cease   to   disturb    timid    minds. 
German  journalists    complained    that  the 
armaments   of   France    were    proceeding, 
while  Prussia  had  not  yet  summoned  a  sol- 
dier to  his  colours,  .or  bought  an  additional 
horse.     It  is  possible  th'^t  the  statement  may 
have  had  some  foundation  in  fact,  although 
it  was  probably  exacrge rated  ;  but  though  the 
numbers   of  the   French   army  may  have 
been  increased,  the  Government,  even  if  it 
had  wished  to  deceive  an  enemy,  would  not 
have  wantonly  encouraged  the  hopes  of  its 
subjects  for  the  purpose  of  aggravating  their 
sul^equent  disappointment.     The  Emperor 
Napoleon  has  ascertained,  by  his  recent 
experiment,  the  entire  change  which  has 
passed  over  the  minds  of  the  present  gener- 
ation.    The  gnat  body  of  Frenchmen  re- 
gard the  speeches  of  ^I.  Thiers  and  the 
inflammatory  essays  of  M.  de  Girardin  as 
antiquarian  relies  of  obsolete  opinion.     The 
keen   susceptibility   of  the   nation  to  any 
stain  on  its  honour  ret  iins  its  former  delica- 
cy, but  the  great  body  of  politicians  decline 
to  regard  the  partial  realization  of  German 
unity  as  an  affront  to  France.     In  the  pres- 
ent instance,  as  in  mnny-lMiers,  popular 
cant  serves  as  an  in<lex  to  the  public  opin- 
ion which  it  echoes  and  travesties.     The 
working-men   who   have    been   taught   by 
habitual  adulation   to  assume  the  airs  of  a 
representative  aristocracy  publish  platitudes 
in  favour  of  peace  with  their  (Jerman  breth- 
ren,  which  are  at  least  more  innocent  than 
demands  for  the  aggrandizement  of  France. 
That  French  democracy,  reflecting  on  its 
own  qualities,  should  select  a  lore  m  peaee 
as  its  favourite  virtue,  is  a  whimsical  proof 
of  the  blindness  which  attends  corporate  at 
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well  as  individual  vanity.  Not  many  years 
have  passed  since  democratic  writers,  in- 
cluding MicHELET  and  Yictob  Hugo, 
held  up  moderate  Governments  to  the  con- 
tempt of  patriots,  because  they  nef^lected  to 
resume  the  boundaries  of  the  Republic  and 
the  £mpire.  As  a  (jerman  poet  said  with 
more  truth  than  melody,  the  greedy  ravens 
were  always  croaking  themselves  hoarse 
about  the  Rhine,  which  his  countrymen,  for 
their  part,  absolutely  refused  to  surrender. 
It  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  democracy 
that  conversion  operates  simultaneously  on 
masses,  and  that  deserted  creeds  are  in- 
stantly forgotten.  Twenty  years  of  vi<5torv 
had  persuaded  the  French  people  that  it 
was  their  mission  to  propa<rate  civilization 
by  conquest.  Half  a  century  of  peace  had 
scarcely  untaught  them  the  disastrous  lesson ; 
but  the  rise  of  Italy,  and  more  especially  of 
Germany,  seems  to  have  convinced  French- 
men of  the  present  day  that  other  nations 
also  have  rights,  and  that  peace  is  better 
than  war.  The  Germans,  having  for  cen- 
turies found  themselves  the  victims  of 
French  ambition,  were  excusably  suspicious, 
aAd  jealous  of  making  the  first  concession  ; 
but  the  intelligent  opinion  of  Europe  was 
unanimously  opposed  to  an  unnecessary  con- 
test, and  in  fmoothing  away  the  difficulties 
which  impeded  a  friendly  arrangement,  the 
Conference  has  enjoyed  the  great  advan- 
tage of  swimming  with  the  stream. 


From  the  Spectator,  May  11. 

LORD  STANLEY  AND  THE  LUXEMBURG 
QUESTION. 

What  is  an  endorsement  on  the  back  of 
a  bill  ?  Is  it  a  promise  to  pay  if  the  other 
parties  to  the  transaction  do  not,  or  only  in 
case  they  do  ?  We  should  have  thought 
that  a  simple  question  enough  in  commer- 
cial ethics,  but  that  the  Times  has  chosen 
this  week  jto  assume  thi^  second  answer.  It 
declares  that  nAnm  isi  responsible  for  his 
signature  unless  the  acceptor  has  paid  the 
bill,  and  so  n»mhTed  the  signature  unneces- 
sary.  The  Prussian  Government  has  been 
asked  to  evacuate  the  fortress  of  Luxemburg 
as  a  concession  to  the  sensitive  dignity  of 
France,  and  has  agreed,  it  is  reported,  upon 
the  condition  that  Europe  shall  guarantee 
its  neutrality.  In  plainer  words,  each  of 
the  Five  Powers  is  to  pledge  itself  in  writ- 
ing to  declare  war  upon  any  Power  which 
may  attempt  to  seize  this  military  position. 
Thereupon,  the  Times  declares  that  such  a 


promise  is  without  danger,  becanse  "  if  ill 
the  Powers  act  toother  renatance  would 
be  out  of  the  question,  while,  on  the  ote 
hand,  any  repudiation  by  one  Power  of  ill 
obligations  would  neGeesarily  absoWe  the  oth- 
ers. If  the  acceptor  doei  not  pay  the  » 
dorser  ceases  to  be  liable,  a  novel  doctriiw, 
Which  proclaimed  in  big  type  in  the  CHj 
article  of  the  first  commercial  journal  in  mt 
world,  will,  we  doubt  not,  carry  much  com- 
fort to  the  souls  of  bankrupts,  speculaton, 
and  rogues  generally.  If  Lord  Stanley  hm 
agreed  to  guarantee  Luxemburg  with  any 
such  arriere  pensee,  he  has  simply  agreed  to  a 
fraud  which,  of  all  forms  of  political  fraud, 
we  should  have  thousht  moet  alien  to  \k 
political  character.  His  forte  is  surely  ju- 
dicious directness,  not  diplomatic  subdetf, 
and  till  he  himself  avows  it  we  refuse  to  be- 
lieve that  he  is  playing  a  came  of  which 
Lord  PaUnerston  would  have  been  ashaned. 
He  did  at  least  try  to  keep  his  pledge  to 
Denmark.  The  need  of  the  guarantee  cia 
only  arise  when  Luxemburg  Has  been  occu- 
pied by  one  of  the  Powers,  and  if  that  oe- 
cupation  of  itself  annuls  the  j^ledge,  what 
is  the  use  of  giving  it  ?  It  is  mereW  a 
farce,  a  pledge  to  do  that  which,  while 
pledging  ourselves,  we  acknowledge  that 
we  never  intend  to  do  —  a  granduoqaent 
assertion  that  we  will  be  responsible  m  the 
bill  t/ the  acceptor  pays  it  Even  the  Tma 
seems  to  feel  this  is  a  little  disreputable,  fir 
after  using  this  argument  it  argues  that  the 
pledge  after  all  is  a  little  one,  because  m 
already  guarantee  Holland.  As  a '  mattff 
of  fact,  that  statement  is  a  trick,  for  we  do 
not  directly  guarantee  Holland  affainst  the 
great  Powers,  but  only  against  Belgium  — 
a  very  different  thing ;  but  suppose  we  di^ 
as  Lord  Stanley  on  Thursday  seemed  to  a^ 
sume,  what  is  that  to  the  point  ?  The  guar- 
antee for  Holland,  on  the  Times*  own  show- 
ing, is  as  unreal  as  any  other.  Nobody  bat 
a  great  power  can  att^aok  Holland,  and  the 
moment  a  great  power  breaks  its  obligatioa 
ours  censes,  and  we  may  skulk  away  OQO- 
tented,  like  a  hound  who  has  stolen  a  booe 
and  escaped  the  expected  whip.  We  are 
not  liable,  because  the  contingency  '**'* 
promised  to  provide  a<;ainst  has  occurred. 
''  If  you  bit  that  little  boy  again/'  says  Fifth 
Form,  '*'  I  shall  thrash  you,"  and  the  bally 
desists.  By  and  by,  plucking  up  his  cour- 
age, he  hits  the  little  boy,  and  Fifth  Form 
walks  off,  consoling  himself  as  he  goes  by 
muttering  that  if  '« ^ople  will  not  keep 
their  agreements  he  is  not  bound  to  keep 
his."  ^^ 

We  looked  to  Lord  Stanley  to  pumie  a 
manlier  diplomacy  than  this,  and  muit,  till 
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he  confesses  the  contrary,  believe  that  he 
intends  the  guarantee,  if  he  fj^ives  it,  to  be 
a  reality,  a  promise  to  resist  the  use  of 
Lnxemburg  by  France  against  Grermany. 
That  is  the  common  sense  of  the  pledge, 
that  is  why  it  is  asked,  that  is  why  it  is  con- 
ceded. And  in  this  view,  we  believe,  no 
more  dangerous  pledge  could  be  made  by 
Great  Britain.  It  is  nonsense  to  compare 
it  with  our  guarantee  of  Belgium.  We 
should  fight  for  Belgium  anyhow,  and  the 
guarantee  makes  no  practical  difference, 
except  to  give  the  advocates  of  war  a  new 
and  unanswerable  argument  But  without 
the  guarantee  we  should  not  dream  of  fight- 
ing for  Luxemburg.  Moreover,  no  power 
will  attack  Belgium  merely  as  an  incident 
in  a  campaign ;  but  Luxemburg  is  very 
likely  indeed  to  be  incidentally  occupied. 
It  is  just  the  place  a  French  General, 
wanting  to  sever  railway  communications 
along  the  Rhine,  would  declare  himself 
compelled  to  take,  and  then  Prussia  would 
be  able  to  demand  our  alliance  against 
Prance.  We  do  not  want  to  fight  France. 
Except  a  war  with  America,  no  calamity 
could  be  so  detrimental  to  us,  to  Europe, 
and  to  civilization,  so  ruinous  to  commerce, 
so  fatal  to  progress,  so  meaningless  in  re- 
sult. What  have  we  to  get  from  France  ? 
Tet  if  the  guarantee  does  not  mean  that 
we  are  liable  to  a  risk  of  this  demand,  to  a 
•udden  war  with  our  nearest  neighbour,  or 
a  confession  of  cowardice  before  the  world, 
what  does  it  mean  ?  If  we  are  to  allow 
France  to  take  Luxemburg,  what  does 
Prussia  gain  in  exchange  for  her  fortress? 
Jnst  this,  —  that  if  it  is  very  convenient  to 
us  to  defend  Lnxemburg,  we  shall  have  le- 

Sal  locus  standi  when  we  say  we  intend  to 
o  it.  What  is  the  value  of  that  to  Prussia 
—  of  her  right  to  ask  an  acquaintance  to 
commence  a  grand  Chancery  suit  for  her 
own  advantage  and  his  detriment  ? 

But  we  shall  be  told  the  guarantee  is  es- 
sential to  preserve  the  honour  of  Prussia, 
and  BO  to  maintain  peace.  It  is  a  bit  of 
high  comedy,  like  an  English  duel,  but  one 
which  it  is  necessary  for  the  political  gran- 
dees to  jto  through  with.  There  is  a  certain 
amount  of  truth  in  that  susgestion,  but  then 
the  question  arises  why  England,  which  of 
all  Powers  manages  high  comedy  worst, 
shoold  be  compelled  to  play  her  part.  How 
is  it  her  interest  ?  The  Times^  which  cares 
about  nothing  but  the  price  of  Consols,  al- 
ways assumes  that  peace  is  the  ^rand  inter- 
eal  of  this  country,  and  that  might  be  true, 
were  the  peace  real.  But  it  may  very  well 
be  doubted  whether  the  condition  of  armed 
pnparation  now  maintained  all  orer  Eu- 


rope is  not  worse  than  war,  whether  it  does 
not  exhaust  the  nations  more,  more  deeply 
imperil  the  profits  upon  trade.  At  all 
events,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  a  future  price 
at  which  even  peace  may  be  dear.  If 
France  and  Prussia  equally  accept  our  me- 
diation, and  find  no  new  cause  of  quarrel  in 
some  detail,  and  rest  content  without  trying 
their  relative  strength  about  Luxemburg, 
then  we  shall  have  purchased  a  postpone- 
ment of  a  war  which  we  can  keep  out  of,  at 
the  price  of  a  future  war  into  which,  if  we 
are  decently  honest  and  straightforward,  we 
must  perforce  enter.  We  buy  an  escape 
from  the  annoyance  of  giving  evidence  in 
a  Chancery  suit  at  the  price  of  a  Chancery 
suit  to  which  we  shall  be  principal  parties. 
That  is  at  least  exceedingly  bad  economy, 
as  Lord  Stanley  out  of  office  would  proba- 
bly be  the  first  to  see. 

It  would  be  rather  a  grotesque  finale  for 
the  negotiations  if  we  found  ourselves  bur- 
dened with  a  guarantee  without  obtaining 
the  compensatory  peace.  Of  course,  as 
England  assents  to  the  sine  qua  nan^  war 
can,  if  France  and  Prussia  are  equally  wil- 
ling, be  easily  postponed,  but  are  they  wil- 
ling ?  The  Foreign  Office  thinks  so  appar- 
ently, but  the  British  Foreign  Office  has  al- 
ways shown  itself  the  most  credulous  of 
detective  establishments,  and  the  broad 
facts  do  not  bear  out  that  theory.  It  is  al- 
most certain,  as  certain  as  anything  carefully 
concealed  by  officials  can  be,  that  France  b 
arming  fast,  and  that  Berlin  is  takin<;  either 
real  or  affected  umbra^ze  at  these  armaments, 
the  reality  and  the  affectation  being  about 
equally  dangerous.  It  is  argued,  of  course, 
in  France  that  the  collection  of  the  camp 
at  Ch&lons  two  months  earlier  than  usual, 
the  enlarirement  of  that  camp,  the  comple- 
tion of  the  works  at  Metz,  the  incessant 
manufacture  of  cartridges,  the  increase  in 
the  effectives,  and  above  all,  the  calling  out 
of  the  reserves,  are  all  precautionary  meas- 
ures; but  they  have  l>een  taken  on  a  scale 
and  at  a  cost  which  Sovereigns  do  not  sanc- 
tion unhss  they  fee  very  serious  dangers 
ahead,  and  they  are  continuii%  now.  when, 
to  believe  the  newspapers  and  the  tunds, 
the  rtign  of  peace  has  been  solidly  re-estab- 
lished. Why  is  the  Emperor  embarrassing 
his  exchequer,  if  he  feels  so  certain  that 
the  Conference  is  bure  to  give  him  a  great 
diplomatic  victorv,  for  the  evacuation  of 
Luxemburg  is  a  victory  for  him  ?  and  why 
does  Count  von  Bismarck  pass  the  word  to 
demi-official  journals  to  complain  of  arma- 
ments which,  as  he  knows,  cannot  be  made 
the  subject  of  official  remonstrance?  France 
will  not  take  orders  as  to  the  extent  of  her 
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armaments  from  any  power  in  the  world, 
least  of  all  from  the  one  which  has  so  re- 
cently excited  her  jealousy,  and  with  which 
she  is  in  surh  open  diplomatic  conflict  It 
is  not  like  Count  von  Birimarck  to  publish 
statements  so  wounding;  to  the  amour  propre 
of  an  adversary  merely  because  they  are 
wounding,  with  no  intention  of  following 
them  up,  and  no  motive  in  calling  the  at- 
tention of  the  f>eople  behind  him.  The 
clouds  are  very  thick  still,  and  thoui|h  they 
seem  to  be  brifakintj,  perhaps  we  may  say 
are  breaking,  the  barometer  is  still  far  from 
having  ris'n  to  "set  fair."  Despite  the 
meeting  of  Conlereiice,  the  acceptance  of  a 
basis,  — ;■  the  neutnilization  of  the  Duchy,  — 
which  does  not  involve  the  grand  point  at 
i6«ue,  an<l  the  optim-st  tone  of  the  British 
official  world,  the  crand  seeurity  for  peace 
is  ^ill  that  if  Napoleon  fi;[:rht8  he  knows  he 
must  succeed,  and  that  in  a  war  between 
equals  success  is  never  certain. 

One  word  more.  If  the  Conference  suf!- 
ceeds  in  maintaining  peace  one  fact  will  be 
established  of  far  greater  importance  than 
any  possible  solurion  of  the  Luxemburg 
question.  Tlie  European  tribunal  di^solved 
by  the  Crimean  war  will  have  been  re-es 
tablished,  to  the  immense  benefit  of  man- 
kind. There  is  no  lonirer  a  power  on  the 
Continent  which  can  do  as  it  likes,  without 
consulting  anybody,  but  many  Powers  so 
equal  and  so  bound  together  that  they  must 
pprfoTCt*.  prefer  the  regime  of  law  to  the 
rt'gime  of  force.  Tlie  fate  of  Belgium  and 
Holland,  for  example,  is  no  longer  depen- 
dent upon  Napoleon's  fiat,  or  that  of  Den- 
mark upon  the  policy  of  Berlin.  The  Pow- 
ers are  jealous  again,  and  with  reason,  and 
every  accession  ot'  territory,  however  small, 
every  intrigue,  ho\v«*vfr  secret,  will  be 
watched  with  anxions  care,  and,  if  needful, 
arrested  bv  the  Council  of  Five,  which 
alone  has  the  strength  to  maintain  the  Eu- 
ropean peace  and  an  interest  in  <loing  so. 
When  Fran(!e  arms  to  obtain  a  bit  of  out- 
lying land  and  cmnot  obtain  it,  Europe  is 
safe  from  the  agfjressiori  of  any  less  potent 
State. 


From  the  Economist,  Hay  11. 
LORD    STANLEY'S    ENGLISH   GUARANTEE. 

Ix>RD  Stanlky  admitted  on  Thursday 
night  that  he  has  engaged  on  behalf  of  Eng- 
land to  give  the  guarantee  of  the  neutrality 
of  Luxembourg  demanded  by  Prussia  from 
the  great  Powers,  it  seems  to  be  Lord 
SUnley's  happy  fortune,  after  representing 


as  long  as  he  has  been  in  Parliament  aa  d- 
most  extreme  form  of  the  principle  of  Ma- 
intervention,  to  come  oat  as  the  direct  heir 
to  Lord  Palmerstonls  policj  in  both  eattort- 
ing  satisfaction  for  real  injinries  from  weak 
but  presumptuous  nations,  and  in  mnldplyiat 
those  vaQ[ue  and  dangerons  engagements  A 
the  English  Crown,  which  we  have  UMXTBthM 
once  had  to  regret  bitterly  in  the  put.  We 
not  only  do  not  blame,  we  heartily  approfi 
of.  Lord  Stanley's  policy  in  the  case  of  Aa 
dispute  with  Spain  concerning  the  Queea 
Victoria.  It  was  not  a  pleasant  thing  fler 
England,  who  took  so  humble  a  part  in  tbe 
great  European  dispute  of  1864,  to  haye  to 
take  so  high-handed  a  line  with  Spain  ii 
1866.  Parcere  superhis^  dehellere  nibjedm, 
has  been  rather  too  much  the  English  motio 
under  Lord  Palmerston's  fbrei^  policy.  But 
that  is  not  Lord  Stanley's  fault,  and  no 
Minister  in  his  place  could  have  done  othei^ 
wise  than  he  did  in  our  little  misunderstand- 
ing with  Spain.  But  it  will  be,  we  think, 
his  fault  and  greatly  to  his  discredit  if  ke 
completes,  as  he  intimates  that  he  intends ta 
complete,  this  hitherto  merelv  accidentsi 
resemblance,  by  launching  England  into 
new  and  large  engagements,  the  true  bear- 
ing of  which  on  our  own  national  interestii 
if  ever  we  are  called  upon  to  fulfil  them,  no 
one  can  foresee ;  and  the  high  probabSitf 
that  we  shaU  some  day  be  called  upon  ts 
fulfil  them,  every  one  can  even  now  foioseSi 
Indeed,  as  far  as  we  can  understand,  ds 
onl^  apology  which  is  made  for  the  policj  of 
giving  an  English  guarantee  to  the  nentrsK 
ity  of  Luxembourg,  is,  that  while  it  staves 
on  the  war  for  the  present,  it  does  not  mask 
enlarge  the  extent  of  our  engagements  ftr 
the  future.  Now,  the  fact  is  quite  the  t^ 
verse.  If  we  take  these  new  engagements, 
honestly  and  with  the  sincere  purpose  ef 
keeping  them  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  tbe^ 
do  enlarge  indefinitely,  most  dangeronslji 
our  liabilities  for  the  future.  If  we  take 
them  in  the  stron<i  hope«  and  with  a  hal^ 
formed  resolve,  that  some  way  shall  be  foand 
to  relieve  us  of  these  engagements  if  ever 
they  become  troublesome,  then  we  are  guilty 
of  one  of  the  most  dishonourable  acta  oif 
which  any  nation  could  be  guilty.  Two 
great  nations  relying  on  our  guarantee,  and 
assertinsT  that  they  would  not  rely  on  any* 
thing  less,  that  we  will  a.<««ist  in  proteetfaig 
the  neutrality  of  Luxembourg  from  vioh^ 
tion  in  case  of  any  great  European  quarr^ 
retire  from  the  threatening  position  thiey 
had  just  assumed.  Each  of  them  belie  ves  that 
we  are  now  bound  to  prevent  a  very  advan* 
tageons  position  from  fallins  into  the  hands 
of  its  adversary ;  that  if  it  should  ever  be 
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desired  by  that  adrenary,  we  are  boand  to 
help  the  other  in  recovering  it,  and  panishiDg 
the  breach  of  faith.  They  consider  that  this 
promise  of  help  from  us  in  preventing  Lux- 
embourg from  becoming  a  stronghold  in 
their  adversary's  hand,  will  compensate  for 
Any  advantage  they  might  now  have,  either 
in  position  or  preparation.  Prussia  has  at 
present  a  great  advantage  in  position.  She 
oolds  Luxembourg,  and  can  stay  there  if 
•he  pleases.  If  she  retires,  she  retires  on  the 
express  understanding  that  we  will  aid  her  in 
preyenting  it  from  ever  falling  into  French 
nands,  or  in  recovering  it  from  French 
hands  and  restoring  its  neutrality,  if  neces- 
sary. If  we  ve  permitting  Prussia  to  give 
up  this  great  advantage  of  possession,  in  re- 
liance on  our  aid  for  protecting  the  neutra- 
lity of  Luxembourg  against  France  in  years 
to  come,  and  yet  are  not  ourselves  prepared 
to  sacrifice  much,  in  liie,  and  money,  and 
prosperity,  for  the  sake  of  redeeming  that 
pledge,  whenever  it  may  be  demanded  from 
ua,  we  are  setting  the  disgraceful  example  of 
Uipht  promises  ami  insincere  professions. 
When  the  Times  says,  in  apology  ibr  this 
most  serious  and  important  responsibility 
which  we  are  undertaking,  **  England  would 
never  dream  of  committing  herself  to  isolat- 
ed action  in  this  matter ;  she  undertakes  no 
responsibility  which  is  not,  to  the  same  ex- 
tent, shared  by  every  member  of  the  Confer- 
ence ;  **  it  is  evident  that  it  means  to  point 
eot  a  probable  mode  of  escape  from  the  obli- 
gation we  are  incurring,  founded  on  the 
nkelihood  that  some  other  members  of  the 
gnaranteeing  Conference  will  repudiate  their 
obligations.  Now,  we  must  say  that  to  en- 
ter into  this  oUigation  in  the  express  hope 
that  if  it  should  ever  be  incumbent  on  us  to 
ftdfi]  it,  we  can,  probably,  plead  other  bad 
examples  as  an  excuse  for  not  complying,  is 
to  accustom  ourselves,  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, to  the  idea  that  we  are  not,  in  any  se- 
rious sense,  undertakmg  a  national  obligation 
at  all.  Of  course,  no  question  of  putting  the 
guarantee  in  execution  can  arise  till  some  one 
pofwer  fails  in  her  duty.  If  that  one  Power 
M  a  ^e€U  power,  —  such  a  power  as  France 
or  Pruflsia  for  instance,  —  it  is  not  Hkely  that 
she  will  fail  alone.  She  will  have  supporters 
and  advocates  in  the  excuses  she  will  make 
for  her  failure.  In  that  case,  and  that  akme, 
the  true  obligation  of  our  guarantee  comes 
into  effect  We  ought  then  to  say  at  once, 
*^  We  side  against  the  power  which  violates 
the  neutrality  of  Luxembourg  ; "  and  if,  on 
the  contrary,  we  say,  **  Our  obligatioa  to 
ebsenre  the  treaty  is  no  greater  than  that  of 
the  offending  power ;  as  France  or  Prussia 
ia  iniiffereut  to  nalioAal  obligatiow»  w 


cannot  be  expected  to  stand  to  ours,"  — 
where  was  the  force  of  the  obligation  ? 
The  whole  guarantee  is,  then,  a  mockery, 
delusion,  and  snare.  It  cannot  have  any  ac- 
tive effect  until  some  one  of  the  great  Pow- 
ers breaks  through  it.  And  if  that  is  to  jus- 
tify us  also  in  crying  off,  the  whole  thing  is 
a  pretence  and  a  sham.  We  maintain  that 
if  we  enter  into  this  very  serious  obligation, 
we  ought  to  do  so  in  all  honour  and  scrupu- 
lousness, and  with  the  deliberate  intention 
of  aiding  those  who  are  true  to  the  treaty 
against  any  who  are  untrue  to  it,  at  great 
national  sacrifice  and  cost.  To  begin  by 
insinuating  that  our  obligation  is  no  great- 
er than  that  of  others,  and  that  we  can  cry 
off  if  others  do,  is  to  begin  with  dishonoura- 
ble intentions  already  half-formed  in  our 
minds.  . 

But  we  are  told  by  Lord  Stanley,  by  the 
Times  and  the  Standard^  that  this  guarantee 
for  the  neutrality  of  Luxembourg  is  no  real 
enlargement  of  the  engagements  we  have  al- 
ready taken,  almost,  indeed,  a  diminution  of 
them, because  it  defines  better  what  we  are 
expected  to  do,  and  extends  the  number  of 
our  colleagues  in  the  duty.  Certainly  this  is  a 
very  important  argument,  if  only  it  were  a 
true  one.  Prima  facicy  it  does  not  seem  very 
probable  that  it  can  be  true.  Prusbia  would 
scarcely  insist  on  our  giving  this  guarantee 
of  neutrality  as  a  ttine  qua  non,  if  it  did  not 
give  her  any  fresh  security.  We  are  told 
that  war  or  peace  depended  on  our  giving 
this  engagement.  In  that  case,  it  does  not 
seem  a  very  plausible  statement  that  our  en- 
gjagement  is  no  practical  a<Idition  to  our  na- 
tional responsibilities.  War  or  peace  would 
scarcely  depend  on  our  sigi  i  g  a  merely  for- 
mal  document,  which  could  not  alter  the 
practical  course  of  events.  And,  in  truth, 
nothing  can  be  more  absurdly  contrary  to 
the  fact  than  to  say  that  the  new  guarantee 
does  not  extend,  and  extend  in  a  very  im- 
portant way,  the  military  obligations  of 
England.  What  is  argued  by  the  organs  of 
the  Government, —  the  Times  and  Standard^ 
—  is,  that  we  have  already  guaranteed  the 
neutrality  of  Belgium,  and,  of  course,  of  Bel- 
gian Luxembourg,  so  that  to  take  in  a  few 
more  square  mim  of  neutral  territory  will 
not  make  much  difference.  Unfortunately, 
it  makes  this  difference,  that  the  territory 
now  to  be  included  is  to  be  included  pre- 
cisely on  this  account,  —  that  it  contains 
the  kejr  to  a  whoU^  new  set  of  international 
jealousies  and  military  positions.  Belgium, 
as  guaranteed  at  present,  is  a  re^(ponsibility 
heavy  enough.  Practically,  the  guarantee  of 
French  Belgiam  is  a  goartntee  against 
Frante,  the  only  eonntry  speaking  ia  aajr 
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measure  the  same  language  with  Belgium, 
and  likely  on  any  account  to  covet  its  pos- 
session. But  the  new  piece  of  country  is  a 
fragment  of  German  soil,  and  is  likely  to  be 
coveted  —  indeed,  is  coveted  at  present  — 
by  both  France  and  Germany  alike.  It  is, 
what  Belgium  Luxembourg  has  never  been, 
the  bone  of  contention  between  two  first- 
clas^  Powers  of  great  military  resources  — 
nay,  it  is  what  Belgian  Luxembourg  has 
never  beon,  a  military  position  of  the  first 
strategic  importance,  both  from  its  natural 
advantajies  and  from  its  holding  the  centre 
of  a  widely-branching  railway  system.  So 
far  is  it  from  the  truth,  that  we  do  not  ex- 
tend our  obligations  by  taking  this  territory 
into  the  area  where  neutrality  is  guaranteed, 
that  the  effectual  motive  which  has  induced 
Lord  Stanley  to  promise  this  guarantee  is 
the  entirely  new  security  which  it  gives  to 
Prussia  and  France  that  Great  Britain  will 
side  with  either  in  preventing  the  attempt 
of  the  other  to  seize,  annex,  or  garrison  it 
Small  as  the  territory  of  Dutch  Luxembourg 
is,  it  is  the  key  of  a  new  and  most  important 
political  and  military  position,  which  the  rise 
of  North  Germany  to  its  great  European 
position  has  rendered  one  of  the  first  import- 
ance to  each  of  the  great  European  rivals  of 
the  future.  It  is  this  wholly  new  political  and 
military  battle-ground,  the  neutrality  of 
which  we  have  for  the  first  time  engaged  to 
guarantee. 

When  it  is  said  that  we  have  virtually 
guaranteed  this  beibre,  it  must  be  said  in 
complete  ignoraneo  of  our  actual  treaty  ob- 
ligations. Lord  Stanley  says  that**  we  have 
guaranteed  the  Duchy  of  Luxembourg  to 
the  King  of  Holland  in  the  most  full,  abso- 
lute, and  umiualified  manner."  Now,  in  the 
first  place,  that  is  only  a  guarantee  o£ terri- 
torial possession  J  and  not  a  guarantee  of 
neutrality ;  nor  does  it  touch  in  the  least 
the  question  now  at  issue,  —  the  right  of 
garrisoning  the  fortress  of  Luxembourg.  No- 
body cares  about  the  mere  territorial  pos- 
session. No  one  will  go  to  war  for  a  few 
square  miles  of  country.  It  is  the  right  of 
garrison  now  in  dispute,  and  that  is  the  real 
stress  of  the  difficulty.  The  King  of  Hol- 
land might  hold  the  territory  for  ever,  and 
no  one  dispute  it,  if  only  Prussia  or  France 
could  have  either  of  them  her  way  about  the 
military  ciuestion.  The  treaty  of  1831  de- 
fined the  limits  of  Belgium,  and  gave  Bel- 
gium the  guarantee  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  for  its  indepen- 
dence and  neutralit}[.  The  treaty  of  1839 
altered  the  boundaries  of  Loxembonrgat 
between  Belgium  and  Holland ;  and  iffain 
gave  to  Belgium,  —  not  to  Hollapd,  to  wEom 


the  territory  now  in  question  belong!,— tk 
guarantee  of  the  same  powers  for  its  polilieil 
independence  and  neutrality.  '*  Belgina,* 
said  the  7th  Article  of  the  annex  to  tkn 
treaty,  **  within  the  limits  specified  in  Aiti- 
cles  I,  II,  and  lY,  shall  form  an  independeit 
an<l  perpetually  neutral  State.  It  shall  bi 
bound  to  observe  neutrality  towaxtb  all  ote 
States."  We  have  never  ffiven  any  sachgBl^ 
an  tee  as  that  to  Holland  or  Dutch  Luaea- 
bourg.  The  claims  of  Holland  to  that  sort 
of  European  guardianship  must  be  traecd 
back  to  the  general  arrangements  of  18U 
and  1815,  which  have  so  constantly  bees 
violated  by  all  the  powers  who  were  paitm 
to  those  treaties,  especially  in  the  case  of  one 
of  the  strongest  guarantees  given, — the 
case  of  Cracow,  —  that  every  one  now  ad- 
mits that  they  have  lost  validity.  The 
treaties  of  1831  and  1839  give  no  sort  o^ 
engagement  on  the  part  of  Great  Britaia 
that  it  will  defend  the  independence  or  iJie 
neutrality  of  Holland  in  general,  still  lea 
of  Dutch-Luxembourg.  They  only  guaraih 
tee  territory  to  Holland,  —  territory  and  in- 
dependence and  neutrality  to  Belgium. 

When  it  is  said  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
ima^ne  any  campaign  in  which  the  Dutch 
territory  of  Luxembourg  coald  be  seised  by 
any  great  Power,  and  in  which  the  neatrsL 
ity  of  Belgian  Luxembourg  would  not  ako 
be  violated,  an  argument  is  raised  which  hn 
not  only  no  force  at  all,  but  if  it  had,  woold 
be  good  for  a  gradual  extension  of  our  gnai^ 
antee  to  the  whole  of  Europe.  If,  becaon 
we  have  guaranteed  one  spot  of  groand 
liable  to  certain  dangers,  we  are  to  Kuaraih 
tec  all  neighbouring  spots  of  ground  liable  to 
other  and  different  dangers,  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  ever  stop  at  all.  Ths 
use  of  such  an  argument  as  this  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  Lord  Stanley's  policy  shows  the 
essential  weakness  of  Lord  Stanley's  pon- 
tion. 

The  simple  truth  is,  that  in  gaaraateMOg 
the  neutrality  of  the  spot  occupied  by  the 
present  fortress  of  Luxembourg,  we  do  enter 
once  more  on  the  dangerous  policy  of  giving 
vague  and  most  important  engagements,  the 
force  of  which  we  hardly  know  onrselvesi 
and  which,  indeed,  we  set  out  by  wishing  to 
make  light  of,  and  the  execution  of  whicliv 
whenever  it  is  demanded  from  us,  perlums 
in  a  quite  different  state  of  Europe,  maybe 
contrary  to  our  interests  and  contrary  even 
to  the  true  demands  of  political  justice.  We 
are  ^oing  to  do  this  on  the  spendthrift 
principle,  that  to  accept  a  bill  for  an  indefr* 
nite  sum  not  due  for  an  indefinite  time,  n 
always  better  than  to  make  an  immediate 
sacrifice  of  comfort,  however  smalL  It  noald 
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be  Yerj  disagreeable  to  us  to  see  Europe 
ffoiog  to  war  just  now.  We  can  stave  off 
tills  war  by  taking  new,  vague,  indefinitely 
large  obligations  tor  the  future,  which  we 
hope  we  may  be  never  called  upon,  and  in 
our  hearts  we  have  never  seriously  resolved, 
to  fulfil  We  ourselves  should  object  serious- 
ly even  to  repeating  again  the  words  of  ob- 
ligation, which  have  now  lost  so  much  force 
through  the  violations  of  their  pledges  by  all 
the  parties  to  the  treaties  of  1814  and  1815 ; 
to  renew,  formally,  those  obligations  would 
be  in  itself  a  fresh  obligation.  But  not  only 
to  renew  but  to  add  to  them  obligations  of 
a  very  formidable  nature,  seems  to  us  a  pol- 
icy of  the  most  alarming  kind.  And  the 
Idunister  who  takes  these  obligations  in  our 
name  is  the  Minister  on  whom  we  have  all 
80  long  depended  for  refusing  the  sanction 
of  England  to  the  policy  of  vague,  and  dan- 
gerous because  vague,  iutenreutions. 


From  All  The  Tear  Round. 
GENUINE  LETTER  OF  THANKS. 

Thk  following  epistle,  for  the  genuine- 
ness of  which  we  have  authority  to  vouch, 
bears  no  date,  but  is  known  to  have  been 
written  about  the  year  1770. 

It  is  an  interesting,  because  authentic, 
evidence  of  the  social  position  of  the  ''Par- 
ton  "  in  a  bygone  day ;  who  was  hat  in 
hand  to  his  patron ;  who  thought  it  in  no 
wise  derogatory  to  his  cloth  to  dine  in  the 
servants'  hall,  to  pay  court  to  the  house- 
keeper, and  make  love  to  my  lady's  "  wo- 
man," or  even  to  marry  her,  with  my  lady's 
countenance  and  approval.  A  social  posi- 
tion admirably  described  by  Macaulat. 

As  concerns  the  letter  itself,  the  mingled 
simplicity  and  servility  of  the  good  man, 
its  author,  his  gratitude  for  favours  con- 
ferred, and  his  keen  eye  towards  benefits 
to  come,  his  presentation  of  his  family  after 
the  fashion  of  modem  mendicants  of  a  lower 
class,  his  prolixity  and  tautology  (frightful- 
ly sugeestive  of  the  sermons  under  which 
soeh  0?  his  parishioners  as  understood  Eng'* 
lish  —  they  were,  probably,  few,  for  he  was 
a  Welsh  parson  —  groaned  on  Sundays), 
these  points,  and  other  humourons  touches 
of  character  self-disclosed,  make  the  letter 
rmrj  curious  and  droll. 

Reverend  and  Worthy,  Indulgent  and 
Compassionate,  Bounteous  and  very  Yalu- 
sOrfeSir. 

The  present  you  have  sent  me  has  laid 


me  under  an  obli^tion  to  write  rather 
sooner  than  I  intended ;  and  if  I  was  not  to 
seize  the  very  first  opportunity  that  offered 
to  return  you  thanks  after  the  reception  of 
so  considerable  a  present,  I  should  be  guiltr 
of  such  a  piece  of  insensibility  and  ingrati- 
tude as  the  very  stones  (to  allude  to  the 
dialect  of  Heaven)  would  become  vocal,  and 
rise  up  and  upbraid  me ;  especially  as  a  few 
grateful  expressions  may  be  so  easily  uttered 
without  any  expense  obtained,  and  the  least 
that  can  oe  rendered  to  any  person  by 
whom  a  fevour  is  bestowed.  No  one  is 
more  ready  to  acknowledge  a  benefit,  nor, 
perhaps,  less  able  to  make  a  retaliation,  than 
myselr.  I  have  it  in  my  heart  ^  do  as 
much,  and  in  my  power  to  do  as  little,  as 
any  man  living ;  however,  as  far  as  the  ef- 
ficacy and  value  of  thankful  and  affection- 
ate expressions  extend,  I  am  free  to  do  the 
uttermost,  and  if  it  was  possible  for  a  sheet  of 
paper  to  contain,  on  the  one  hand,  and  if  it 
was  not  altogether  unnecessary  on  the  other, 
I  would  give  you  as  many  thanks  as  the 
clothes  contain  threads. 

I  thank  you,  dear  sir,  for  the  handsome 
and  very  valuable  black  coat,  I  thank  you 
for  the  genteel  blue  coat,  I  thank  you  for 
the  neat  cloth  breeches,  I  thank  you  for  the 
pieces  you  have  sent  to  repair  them  with,  I 
thank  you  fer  the  beantifiil  wig,  I  thank 
you  for  paying  the  carriage  of  the  whole ;  I 
shall  further  add  that,  by  the  present  you 
have  animated  and  heightened  my  afiec- 
tions,  which  your  former  hospitable  behav- 
iour had  before  enkindled.  Shall  I  tell  you 
I  constantly  and  fervently  pray  for  you,  and 
am  daily  forming  a  thousand  wishes  for 
your  present  and  t'uture  welfare  ?  Dear  sir, 
1  need  only  say  you  have  won  my  heart  by 
yonr  favours;  I  bless  Crod  for  what  you 
have  done  for  me,  and  am  surely  to  con- 
clude from  this  instance  of  your  bounty  that 
you  will  be  a  great  friend  to  me  and  ray 
family.  Dear  sir,  I  thank  you,  and  again  I 
thank  you.  On  Saturday  last  I  received 
your  parcel.  Immediately  I  had  my  hair 
cut  on,  that  I  might  have  the  honour  on  the 
Sabbath  to  appear  in  your  wig ;  and  being 
desirous  to  wear  the  black  coat  once,  for 
your  sake,  went  to  the  meeting  in  it.  My 
body  was  never  so  genteelly  arrayed  since  it 
came  oat  of  the  hands  of  its  Creator ;  the 
clothes  fitted  me  well,  and  looked  gracefully 
npon  me.  Dear  sir,  I  thank  you,  and  again 
I  thank  you. 

Was  proud  to  tell  Mr.  Ashworth  what  a 
present  you  had  sent  me ;  Mr.  Ashworth 
seemed  quite  pleased.  Indeed,  if  anybody 
who  had  seen  me  in  my  ragged  and  dirt^ 
appaiel  two  years  ago,  ]m1  seen  me  hu^ 
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Sftbb*th  10  decently  clothed  in  your  Mnp, 
would  have  been  apt  to  think  me  the  reality 
of  one  of  Ovid's  JUetaniorjiliosus,  there  buina 
■  BO  Btrikinff  a  difference  between  my  past  «nd 
tay  present  apjwarance.  Dhht  sir,  I  thnnk 
yoa,  and  again  1  thank  you.  To  conclude, 
dear  air,  you  say  in  your  Inst  letter,  "  I  have 
tent  you  some  clothes,  if  you  will  not  refuse 
them."  Dear  sir,  wliat  do  you  mean  ?  I  ani 
surprised  at  jour  expres.'<ion.  If  you  had 
sent  DIB  an  old  pair  ol'  tilioes  or  HUKkinoB,  I 
riiould  have  bouii  obligi'<l  and  vury  thankful 
for  them,  much  more  so  tor  a  present  so 
large  and  rich  a*  yours,  thu  valau  of  whiuh 
I  00  well  know,  and  1  un  persuaded  they 
were  nuviT  yours  for  ten  pounds.  Dear  sir, 
if  at  any  uuie  you  liave  ao  old  fiannent  to 
spare,  hat  or  anythiD)!  clw,  1  shall  receive  it 
with  tlianks,  and  my  Ikniily  eujoy  the  bene- 
fit of  it.  What  lullowB  I  am  ashamed  to 
write,  yet  must  own  that  your  present  would 
have  l)ecii  more  eompletu  if  you  had  obliged 
ni«  with  a  waistcoat  along  with  it,  having 
not  one  proper  lo  wear  with  the  coau  you 
have  sent  me,  thty  bein^  so  valuable,  and 
fit  me  BO  well,  it  would  be  a  pity  to  break 
tbeni  lor  that.  I  have  nothiii^  lo  add  but 
an  exprerBion  of  the  biiici-rest  and  most  pre 
vailing  concern  for  your  real  happine*;, 
and  aui,  dear  Sir,  what  I  shall  always  be 
proud  to  call  mymilf,  and  my  wile  and  bovs 
with  me,  your  lii^lily  boiielited  and  greatly 
obliged  Hnd  humble  St^rvania, 
JuHN  &  Maky,  Thomas  &  John  Butt. 

P.S.  The  hand,  Epclling,  and  composing 
am  sensible,  is  wretclifd,  tune  being  short, 
matter  great,  tackle  bad  and  obliged  to  write 
in  ha.~te. 

As  I  liave  had  my  hair  I'ut  off,  and  at  a 
loss  for  a  cap,  if  yiiu  have  one  to  dispose  of, 
either  silk  or  velvet,  shall  be  very  glad   of 
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GoLDBN  IIaib.  —  Mr.  Era"mn»  WilMin, 
his  nsw  Jinmia!  of'  Calaiitu"'  MrJiriiift  and  D, 
«i«3(./"(fc  At/«,iaulonunit  on  the  ■' Uanyers 
olH/einc  thclliur.".  '■An,"hc  tells  as,''is 
prD)■^.•■^ive  ;  ■  fi'w  years  Imtk,  when  Ihu  ma- 
nia fur  iilleriiig  ihe  s'lia'lc  of  rulonr  of  the  hnlr 
flri-t  broke  out,  hidirs  wi-rn  eonteiii  with  wanh- 
ioK  th^r  Iu-oiIk  with  an  alkaline  lolution,  sod* 
or  potush,  until  ■  coiisiiler.tlile  portion  of  the 
cukiniluf.'  inattiT  wiis  n-ioiived,  and  with  it,  of 
coUTM,  much  of  thi'  frcBhnvKii  and  ulkv  beanty 
of  dia  hair.    This  Ueuched  liair,  whlih   ap- 


proached nnilieial  or  dead  hair  in  iu  qnaliliH, 
was  then  poltBhcd  with  a  little  oil,  and  the  pn- 
cess  was  complete.  Hut  chemistry  ha*  noa 
enahlfd  the  artisans  of  hail'  lo  move  •  Nm 
onwards ;  to  add  a  dye  in  the  place  oT  ilie  at 
stmcled  natural  colour,  add  to  convert  Ihl 
head  into  ■  kind  of  coloured  mop.  It  am» 
to  pass  thus  :  the  head  is  washed  with  an  alk*. 
lino  solution,  and  dried  near  dw  fire;  thii  pert 
I  of  the  process  occupies  an  boar.  The  nsMp- 
I  ulaior  then  biushes  throu|[h  the  hair  the  dn, 
an  scid  solution  of  varying  itrengtii,  sad  n 
exhausted  and  dry  hair  is  mado  to  abmh  tka 
I  fluid  by  the  ud  of  hot  tonn  and  hot  plaks  4 
I  metal,  Thin  latter  part  of  the  proceM  iammk 
carr  and  skill,  and  time  alBO  it  woald  apiiiai . 
for  oar  informant,  the  lady  opoimtHd  npQii,i» 
ports  that  the  whole  proceeding  occupied  kim 
boars  and  a  half.  Bat  at  last  cama  the  neU 
not  the  end,  hut  the  bcginniatt  of  the  ead. 
When  the  lud;  roBe  fiotn  the  operatins  chi ' 
she  was  charmed  b;  the  vision  of  a  paw  f 
chtrdurt,  her  nainral  Colour  beine  ( 
brown  ;  ami  she  went  to  her  hone  In  poM 
deli),'ht.  But  in  a  very  few  hour*  the  viriM 
began  to  change,  flrst  to  a  bright  oiaigeyil' 
low,  and  then  to  a  deep  yolk  of  Cfcg  yellow  M 
was  perfectly  hideous.  To  correct  thk  wi^ 
another  operation  was  to  be  gone  lhlM|b, 
another  seven  hours  and  a  half  oif  UdiooB  Bli 
painful  manipulation  ;  and  this  time,  Ilka  t» 
last,  with  a  similar  result,  — lint  the  pita 
aheen  of  the  tisine  Bun ;  but,  as  erewlnit  it 
vanccd,  a  deep  saffron  and  red  tint  Bke  lli 
setting,  nun  portending  a  comins  nom ;  «r, 
rather,  like  the  elfin  loeka  of  the  oemoili  d'a 
pantomime.  Ttie  lady's  diaappolntlBmt  Sit 
vexation  may  be  more  easily  fmagiiwl  Itm 
descrihcd ;  ilie  was  advised  mat  BMiiaa  mms 
could  be  done  ;  that,  if  ahu  disapprand  of  kv 
present  appveran(«,  her  bead  muc  be  slilld. 
and  she  submitted  to  the  necessitj  and  n  As 
consequent  annoyance  of  wearing  a  wi^.  Ha 
proceeiling  wc  are  now  discuBsing  is  called  As 
'  instantiineous  '  process,  and  we  nave  aiyM  il 
an  operation,  having_  in  our  mind  a  sn|W 
undertaking;  the  •nmsring  was  so  ••*■•, iql 
our  informant,  that  she  was  obliged  to  asNU 
with  pain,  the  huming  was  so  intense  thatih 
walked  about  the  room  in  a  frantie  atats;  ari 
■al  volatile  was  administered  to  kMp  mf  kv 
strength.  More  than  a  week  after  twt  pM 
operation  she  came  to  us  to  he  rdlend  «f  k 
llumination  of  the  scalp,  and  the  eflhettef  ass- 
perficiHl  gangrenous  bum.  She  compUasltf 
-  feeling  of  lethnrgv,  and  fi»red  teat  MM 
poisonous  matter  might  have  been  absoM 
through  the  scalp  into  the  Bystem  ;  aal  iieH 
elear  that  her  nervous  system  had  nndssnass 
ions  shock,  and  that  she  had  i  ai  iwiil  hva 
7  narrow  margin  from  an  attack  ofV 
igeil  function  oftba  liver  vei^ng  oa  isik' 
dice.  On  the  sixteenth  day  after  tite  i 
the  gangrenous  hum  remaiDOd  nut 
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INTO    MART   8    BOgOM. 


INTO    HART'S    BOSCm. 


BT   THB  AUTHOB  OF    "JOHN  HALIFAX,   OBIT- 


TI4IJiAir 


» 


Jit  was  A  medlKval  superatftion  that  women 
ijmg  in  diild-bed  did  not  go  into  porgatonr,  fmi 
wwwp  eairied  direct  into  ttie  bosom  of  the  Mother 

•rood.] 

Mart,  mother  of  all  motben, 
First  in  love  and  pain,  —  on  earth 

Having  known,  above  all  others, 
Mysteries  of  death  and  bird), 

Take,  from  travail  sore  released, 

One  more  mother  to  thj  breaft ! 

She,  like  thee,  was  pure  and  good, 
Happy-hearted,  young  and  sweet ; 

Given  to  prayer,  of  Dorcas  mood. 
Open  hand  and  active  feet ; 

Nought  missed  from  her  childless  life 

In  fair  full  content  as  wife. 

But  God  said  —  (though  no  one  heard. 
Neither  friend  nor  husband  dear)  — 

"  Be  it  according  to  Mj  word : 
Other  lot  awaits  thee  here : 

One  more  living  soul  must  be 

Bom  into  this  world  —  for  Me." 

So,  as  glad  as  autumn  leaf 
Hiding  the  small  bud  of  spring. 

She,  without  one  fear  or  grief, 
Her  "  Magnificat  "  did  sing : 

And  his  wondrous  ways  ador^. 

Like  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord. 

Nay,  as  neared  her  solemn  daj 

Which  brought  with  it  life  Or  death, 
Still  her  heart  kept  light  and  gay, 
i  Still  her  eyes  of  earnest  faith 

Smiled,  with  deeper  peace  possessed  — 
**  He  will  do  what  seems  Him  best.'* 

And  He  did     He  led  her,  brave 
In  her  blindfold  childlike  trust, 

To  the  threshold  of  the  grave  — 
To  His  palace-gate.    At}  just 

He  must  be,  or  could  not,  here. 

Thus  so  merciless  appear. 

Jle  must  see  with  larger  eyes. 
He  must  love  with  deeper  love  :  — 

•W«,  half-loving,  scarce  half-wise, 
Clutch  at  those  He  doth  remove  ; 

See  no  cause  for  —  struggle  long 

With  our  sharp  mysterious  wrong. 

But  for  her,  dear  saint !  gone  up 
**  Into  Mary's  bosom  "  straight. 

All  the  honey  of  her  cup 

Yet  unspillcd  —  not  left  to  wait 

Till  her  milky  mother-breast 

f'elt  the  sword-thrust,  like  the  rest.  .  I 


Eight  sweet  days  she  had,  full  stored 
With  her  new  maternal  bliss 

O'er  her  man-child  from  the  Lord,  — 
Then  He  took  her.    So,  to  thit 

Melt  her  seven-aBd-tweiity  J^u^;  — 

Gone,  like  night  when  mom  appears. 

Let  the  February  sun. 

Shining  on  the  bnrstirilg  bnds; 
And  the  baby  life  begun. 

And  the  bird  life  in  the  woods,  — - 
On  her  grave  still  calmly  Mxm, 
With  a  beauty  all  Divine. 

Though  we  cannot  tiaee  God'f  wmyi. 
They  to  her  may  ^pfaun  appeiir, 

And  her  voice  that  tang  Hia  imuse 
May  still  sing  it,  loud  and  clear, 

O'er  this  silence  of  death-elaep,  -* 

Wondering  at  those  who  mep. 

Thus,  Oar  Father,  one  by  one 
Into  Thy  bright  house  we  go^ 

With  our  work  undone  or  done^ 
With  our  footsteps  swift  or  glow. 

Dark  the  door  that  doth  divide,— 

But,  O  God,  the  other  side. 


UNDIPLOKATIC — VERT. 

The  reflections  of  an  ex^DipUmate  of  verjf  ^ 
standing  and  very  sUno-gmng.  AfnpoB  < 
LOBD  Stani^bt  and  ike  Luxemburg  Uo^^ 


enoe. 


Oh,  dear,  what  can  the  matter  be. 
Oh,  dear,  what  shall  we  do  ! 

Here's  diplomacy  blurting 
Straightfowaiti  out  what  is  tme. 

Here's  a  Conference  meeting, 
Doing  what  has  to  be  done. 

Getting  the  business  over. 
Ere  ux  the  work  had  Ix^un. 

Where's  all  the  humming  and 
Settling  of  bases  and  powers, 

All  the  pooh-pooh,  and  paw-pawing. 
We  used  to  dwell  on  for  hoars  ? 

Plcnipos  meet  in  a  jiffey ! 

Settle  their  case  in  a  crack  1 
Draw  up  tlicir  protocol,  sign  it  — 

Hurry  their  messengers  bac^ 

Up  in  the  House  jumps  yoanff  St_ 
Blurts  out  things,  Just  as  they  fid- 
Some  people  mojf  think  it  manly, 
'Tatnt  diplomatio  at  bUI 
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From  the  Qnarterljr  Eeview. 

A  Jnumejf  to  AskangfhLand  and  Jvrtker 
Penetratitm  mfo  Equatorial  Africa,  By 
Paul  B.  Da  Cbailln.    London :  1867. 

^  Whkn  Mr.  Du  Chaillu  published,  in  1861, 
hJB  '  £xpk)ratioli8  in  Equatorial  AfHca,*  tlie 
lxx>k  met,  in  several  qnarters,  with  an  nn- 
faTourable,  not    to  8ay  hostile  reception. 
Borne  of  bit  critics  went  so  far  as  to  assert 
tlutt  tbe  woik  was  a  fiction,  and  that  the 
•mthor  bad  not  travdled  in  the  interidr  of 
Afriea  at  alL    It  is  not  necessary  to  confute 
iitiniiationfl  which  nobody  now  pretends  to 
fai^lwTe ;  but  we  do  not  deny  that  the  vol- 
ume was  open   to  adverse  criticism,  and 
that  the  narrative  involved  contradictions 
^bich  it  was  difficult  to  explain.     There 
^  a  confusion   of  dates,  ana  also  a  con- 
Moo  of  joomeys,  which  made  it  difficult 
to  explain  some  points  of  the  narrative,  and 
ttertainlv  tbe  most  was  made  of  these  dis- 
cj)«Qeies  and  mistakes.     We  who  had  ex- 
^■nncd  Mr.  Do  Chaillu's  original  journals 
ae?)er  doubted  for  a  moment  the  main  truth 
P''  h's  nat'rative,  although  we  saw  that,  ow- 
>ng  to  the  manipulation  of  a  literary  hand 
2^  |>riep4rinK  his  book  in  America,  hts  pub- 
"■bed  work  mixed  together  separate  jour- 
•jy«,  and  betrayed  a  strangely  involved 
^^onology.    It  was  on  these  grounds  that 
2^  Qups  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Barth  and  Dr. 
j^^Qrmann  in  1862  moved  all  the  portions 
^  tbe  places  he  had  visited  much  nearer 
^^  Ooast  than  he  had  fixed  them,  so  as  to 
'^Oce  greatly  the  length  of  his  routes.     We 
*^"   know  how  the  accounts  of  the  gorilla 
^«re  discre<lited  by  those  who  had  never  an 
^Pportanity  of  witnessing  the  animal's  hab- 
l~^    as  only  one  or  two  stuffed  specimens 
^•*i  reached  the  museums  of  Europe.     Some 
er^  asserted  that  Mr.  Du  Cnaillu  had 
^Qr  seen  the  animal  alive,  and  that  the 
imens  he  brought  or  sent  to  England 
been  purchased  by  him  from  natives  on 
coait.     Several  naturalists  declared  that 
liabits  be  ascribed  to  the  stranire   brute 
1^*  'tH'ta  as  that  of  beating  its  brea«t  violent- 
^^"^lien  enraged  —  were  contrary  to  all  ex- 


it 
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^j:*^«nce  of  the  ape  tribe,  and  incredible. 

"**•    Du   Chail!n    was    the   first    to  make 

n  to  gi*ographers  the  existence  of  the 

,  a  cannibal  tribe,  who  in  recent  times, 

«  rapidlv  made  their  way  from  the  inte- 

9  urged  by  the  thirst  for  trade  and  Euro- 

ti  commodities,  and  have  now  actually 

the  coast.     But  their  very  existence 

denied ;  and  the  statement  that  some  of 

native  African  harps  had  strings  made 

«gelRUe  fikve  was  declared  to  h^i  false. 


Under  snoh  impntat'ons  Mr.  Du  Chaillu 
was  unwilling  to  rest,  and  he  resolved  to 
confute  his  opponents  by  the  logic  of  facts, 
that  is,  by  undertaking  another  lonrney  into 
tbe  interior  of  Africa  and  furnishing  himself 
with  materials  to  prove  conclusively  the 
substantial  truth  ot  his  former  narrative 
It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  courage 
and  enterprise  he  has  shown,  and  we  think 
also  that  he  deserv'es  the  highest  credit  for 
the  forgiving  and  generous  tone  in  which  he 
speaks  of  his  assailants.  He  says  in  his 
Preface  to  the  new  work  which  we  propose 
to  review,  — 

'  Alchongh  hurt  to  the  qnick  by  these  unfair 
and  ungenerous  criticisms  I  cherished  no  malice 
towards  my  detracton,  for  I  knew  the  time 
would  come  when  the  truth  of  all  that  was  et* 
scntial  in  the  stutemouts  which  had  been  disput- 
ed would  be  made  clear ;  I  was  consoled  be- 
sides hy  the  8ut)port  of  many  eminent  men, 
who  refused  to  Delieve  thiit  my  narrative  and 
observations  were  deliberate  fnlVhoods.  Mak- 
ing no  pretensions  to  inf'allihditv,  any  more 
than  other  travellers,  I  was  ready  to  acknowU 
edge  any  mistake  that  I  might  have  fallen  into, 
in  the  course  of  compiling  my  book  from  my 
rough  notes.  The  only  revenge  I  cherished 
was  that  of  better  preparing  myself  for  another 
journey  into  the  same  region,  providing:  mvself 
with  instruments  and  apparatus  which  I  did  not 
posse-is  on  my  first  exploration,  and  thus  being 
enabled  to  vindicate  my  former  account  by  facts 
not  to  be  controverted.* 

The  result,  as  regards  the  establishment 
of  Mr.  Du  Chaillu's  character  for  veracity, 
has  been  most  satisfactory ;  and  we  set  so 
high  a  value  on  the  character  of  every  man 
who  labours  to  enlighten  the  world,  as  to 
deem  this  one  gain  not  dearly  purchased  by 
■  the  heavy  losses  and  bitter  disappointments 
!  in  which  Mr.  Du  Chaillu's  second  expedi- 
tion has  ended. 

Meanwhile  Dr.  Petermann  had  made  the 
amentie  hnnorahle  with  rt'ganl  to  the  position 
of  the  places  which  Mr.  Du  Chaillu  had 
formerly   visited;  for,  in    1862,  a   French 
Government  expedition,  under  Messrs.  Ser- 
val  and  Griffon   Du   Bellay,  explored  the 
Ogobai    River,  and   not  only   proved   the 
'  truth  of  the  traveller's  general  account  of 
j  it,  but  showed  that  the  Ashira  Country  was 
not  far  from  the  longitude  which  he  had 
I  assiorned   to   it.  •     Dr.  Petermann,  on  re- 
ceiving the  French  map,  reconstructed  his 
own  as  Mr.  Du  Chaillu  had  originally  laid 

•  In  an  article  on   T^e  Gabon  In  •  Le  Tour  du 

Monde*  (I84W>),  p.  27H,  Dr.  (;rifron  Du  Itellay  i«nyR  of 

Mr.  Du  Chaillu,  '  <V  qnt-  Je  piiin  afllrmer,  cVnt  que 

I  Ron  livre  rontii*nt  heaucoup  aedetalli*  d'due  parfnlte 

;  exactitude,  et  plun  d'ane  peinturv  de  moeui't  reelk- 

1  ment  priaet  tur  le  vlt' 
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it  down.  As  to  the  FaDS,  Captain  Burton 
confirined  his  statement,  after  having  actu- 
ally traveyed  amon«;8t  them ;  and  the 
French  officers  proclaim  that  their  cannibal 
appetites  are  only  too  well  authenticated, 
addin<{  the  fact  of  their  recent  apparition 
and  migration  towards  the  sea-coast.  In 
his  second  expedition,  Mr.  Du  Chaiilu  was 
not  only  able  to  observe  the  gorilla  in  the 
woods,  but  he  obtained  several  fine  speci- 
mens from  the  nativt's,  and  one  of  tbem  he 
shipped  for  England  alive,  but  unfortunate- 
ly It  died  on  the  passatro.  He  sent  to  Eng- 
land harps  with  vegetable  strings,  and  they 
of  course  speak  for  themst^lvcs.  In  his  for- 
mer travels  he  had  described  a  new  kind  of 
otter-like  animal  to  which  the  name  of  Pot- 
amogale  velox  was  jiiven  ;  and  he  brou^^ht 
home  with  him  its  skin,  which  was  all  that 
he  was  then  able  to  procure.  It  was  assert- 
ed that  the  animal  which  owned  the  skin 
did  not  belong  to  the  order  under  which  ot- 
ters are  classed,  and  was  a  rodent ;  but  Mr. 
Du  Chaiilu  was  fortunate  enough  to  have 
his  conjecture  entirely  established  by  the 
Profes  or  of  Natural  History  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Ediiiburp[h  :  moreover  he  obtained  in 
his  late  journey  several  specimens  of  the  Pota- 
mngale,  and  ihcy  cntin-ly  confirm  his  opinion 
He  has  answered  the  doubts  and  insinua- 
tions which  were  so  unscrupulously  thrown 
upon  his  claims  as  a  discoverer  in  Natural 
History,  by  adding  to  the  Fauna  of  Africa 
at  least  eighty  new  species.  But  the  best 
vindication  of  all  is  the  series  of  careiiilly- 
made  solar  and  lunar  observations — 
amounting  to  several  hundreds  —  which  he 
has  brought  home,  and  committed  to  the 
officers  of  Greenwich  Observatory,  by  whom 
they  have  been  reduced  and  tested  with 
the  most  satisfactory  results;  so  that  the 
principal  points  of  his  journey  are  now  laid 
down  on  the  map  with  .unerring  accuracy. 
Here  is  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  to 
justify  the  (Countenance  and  encouragement 
which  Mr.  Du  Chaiilu  received  at  first  from 
huch  a  geographer  as  Murchison,  and  such  a 
naturalist  as  Owen.  As  in  all  similar  cases, 
the  stont-s  wantonly,  if  not  maliciously, 
thrown  at  an  unknown  man,  have  helped  to 
raise  the  pedestal  of  his  subsequent  fame ; 
and  were  Mr.  Du  Chaiilu  less  generous  than 
he  is,  he  could  affi^rd  to  forgive  the  detrac- 
tors who  have  goaded  him  to  new  effisrts, 
and  made  him  as  accurate  as  he  was  already 
earnest  in  his  work. 

Tht-se  feelings  may  be  traced  in  Mr.  Du 
Chaillu's  statement  of  his  objects  in  this 
second  journey :  — 

'  I  had  also  a  strong  desire  to  fix  with  scioa- 


tific  accuracy  the  geographical  position  of  the 
places  I  had  alre^y  discovered,  and  to  vindi- 
cate by  fresh  observations,  and  tho  aoquisitimi 
of  further  specimens,  the  truth  of  the  remaiks  I 
had  published  on  the  ethnotogy  and  nataml  his- 
tory of  the  country.  Beyond  this  there  was 
the  vague  hope  of  l>cing  able  to  reach  in  the  hr 
interior  some  unknown  western  tributarj  of  the 
Nile,  and  to  descend  by  it  to  the  great  river,  i^d 
thence  to  the  Mediterranean.' 

He  took  great  pains  to  qualify  himself 
for  the  successful  prosecution  of  his  task. 
Owing  to  the  absence  of  all  scientific  in- 
struments on  his  former  journey,  he  had 
laid  down  the  positions  of  places  by  compna 
bearings  only,  and  this  made  it  the  mor^ 
difficult  to  defend  himself  against  attacks 
his  accuracy.  But  he  now  prepared  himi 
by  going  through  a  coarse  of  instruction 
the  use  of  instruments,  and  the  mode 
taking  astronomical  observations.  He  m 
took  lessons  in  the  art  of  photography.  {► 
viding  himself  with  an  ample  store  of 
terials  in  order  to  bring  hack  faithful  s 
pictures  of  the  scenery,  natives,  and  ani 
of  the  unknown  regions  he  intended  to  ^ 
plore  —  all  of  which,  as  we  shall  see  in  v 
sequel,  were  unfortunately  lost. 

He  freighted  a  small  schooner  called  ^ 
Mentor^  and  sailed  in  her  firom  England 
the  coast  of  Africa  on  the  6  th  of  Ai 
1863.     He  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
nand  Yaz  River  on  the  10th  of 
and  it  is  interesting  to  see  how  warmly 
was  welcomed  by  the  African  Chieft  n  ~ 
he  had  formerly  known.     One  of  them 
came  on  board  hugged  him  in  bis 
arms  and  exclaimed  — 


'Are  you  Chaillie,  or  are  you   his  spir^' 
Have  yon  come  from  the  dead  1    Tell  me  qiA^**^ 
for  I  don't  know  whether  1  lun  to  believe  S^T 
own  eyes ;  perhaps  I  am  gutting  a  fool.' 

But  now  came  the  first  of  a  series  of  mti^ 
tunes  which  Mr.  Du  Chaiilu  hud  to  endan*, 
an<]  which  brought  his  expedition  at  last  Is 
a  disastrous  end.     One  of  the  onuses  whieh 
have  shut  out  explorers  from  this  part  of 
the  African  coast  is  the  want  of  harbonci, 
and  the  savaze  surf  that  frin^/es  the  shore. 
The  whole  breadth  of  the  mourh  of  ths 
river  was  one  uninterrupted  line  of  break- 
ers, throujrh  which  it  was  necessary  to  land 
the  cargo  m  native  boats.    In  one  of  them 
he  placed  all  his  scientific  instruments  and 
many  other  valuable  articles,  and,  acoom* 
panied  by  the  Captain,  embarked  himnlf  in 
the  canoe,  which  was  soon  swamped  by  tke 
waves.      It  was  with  some  diflUcaltj  that 
their  lives  were  saved  by  the  negroes,  wko, 
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w  Mr.  Da  Challlu  says,  *  swam  under  me  and  infinite  was  the  trouble  and  difficulty 
lad  buo'yed  me  up  with  their  own  bodies/  he  had  with  the  various  relays  which  sue- 
But  all  the  astronomical  instruments  were  ceeded  each  other  in  his  march.  But  he 
^poiU  by  the  salt-water,  and  with  them  went  was  fortunate  in  his  body-guard 'of  ten  ne- 
the  power  of  etfecting  the  principal  object  CToes,  of  the  Conmii  tribe  on  the  coast,  who 
of  the  journey.  We  can  hardly  imagine  a  behaved  admirably  throughout,  and  to 
»)re  bitrer  disappointment  than  this.  How-  whom  his  return  in  safety  was  entirely  ow- 
ever,  there  was  no  help  for  it,  and  all  that  ing.  He  says :  — 
hif could  do  was  to  send  to  England  for  a  ,t    v        r             i.  ^           ^           ^  .  t*  , 

B«H!o..d  set  of  instruments,  and  to  wait  pa-  JJL^}'''!L^\J^\^^r^^^  '^^    ^^1^^^ 

,.     *i         ^M  •»       •     J                                ^  negroes,  some  of  whom  had  accompaniea  me 

tiently  until  it  nrrived  on  my  former  jouniey.    It  was  on  these  men 

Tlie  n-gion   winch  Mr.  Du  ChaiUu  was  that  mv  own  safety  among  the  savage  and  un- 

aboat  to  explore  lu-s  between  the  first  and  friendly  tribes  we  might  expect  to  meet  with  in 

lecond  dt- gret-s  «.f  south  latitude,  and  he  in-  the  far  interior  depended.     I  knew  I  could  thor- 

tended  to  proceed  eastward  across  the  con-  oughly  rely  upon  them,  and  that  come  what 

linent  in  almost  a  straight   line   from  the  might  they  would  never  hurt  a  hair  of  my 

-oatt.     He  says  :  —  head.' 

•  Equatorial  Africa  from  the  western  coast,  ,  ^^»^«  ^^^'"^  ^?^  ^^«  ^"^J^^  ?f  f^^}"  }^' 

•  ikr  as  I  have  been,  is  covered  with  an  almost  stniments   from   i-ngland,  Mr.  Du  Chaillu 

aapenetrable  jungle.    The  jungle  begins  where  made  several  excursions  m  the  neighbour- 

tao  lea  ceases  to  lieat  its  continual  waves,  and  hood  of  the  coast.     The  most  important  of 

<Mr  mnch  further  this  woody  belt  extends  fur-  these  were  to  the  wooded  country  which 

hm  explorations  alone  will  be  able  to  show,  lies  to  the  south-east  of  Cape  St.  Catherine, 

Viwi  my  furthest  point  it  extended  eastward  as  and  which  be  believes  is  '  the  head-quarters 

av  as  my  eyes  could  reach.    I  may  say,  how-  ^f  ^^^  g^riUa  or  the  district  in  which  he  ex- 

•^w,  that  near  the  banks  of  a  large  nver  run-  j^^^  j„  ^^  greatest  number,  but  where  he  is 


from  anorth.e«8t  direction  towards  the  wildest  and  most  difficult  to'get  near.'     Here 
^nth-west  praine  lands  were  to  bo  seeu  accord-       j  i     i  **     ^t.    t.^  j^^u  tic«i.      x^^i c 

ajC  to  the  accounts    the  Ashangos   had   re-  suddenly  one  morning  he  came  upon  a  party 

^  jf«d.'  ^'  '^^^  o*  these  brutes. 

The  difficulties  which  beset  the  traveller  .  '  ^hey  were  all  bu>ily  engaged  in  tearing 

rlw  tries  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  are  f ""l^'nitTn,  i^,  h^^  fh'iS'iS"!ll'^iu'^ 

»..        '^i,        Tj         jxi       /-xi  *  young  one  tollowmi?  ner.    1  baa  an  excellent 

.laaost  insuperable.    Independently  of  the  opportunity  of  watching  the  movements  of  the 

4ffb(Mirles8  and  surf-bound  coast,  the  dead-  impish-looking  band.    The  shaggy  hides,  the 

IT  dimate,  and  the  hostility  of  savage  tribes,  protuberant  abdomens,  the  hideous  features  of 

bere  is  the  supposed  necessityof  carrying  an  these  strange  creatures  whone  forms  so  nearly 

K&mense  quantity  of  presents  to  propitiate  resemble  man  made  up  a  picture  like  a  vision 

ht  difiVrent  Afncan  chiefs.     A  white  man  'n  some  morbid  dream.    In  deptroying  a  tree 

literally  buy  his  way  with  goods  as  he  ^^^y  ^^t  grasped  the  base  of  the  stem  with  one 


;»racee<is,  and  he  becomei,  of  coirse,  poorer  °'"  ,\^t"-  *?'•  "'^  "'*°  "'"i  ''"■''■■  P''*:*^*M'  "!"' 

t«  be  advances,  so  that  it  seems  as^f  he  P"?'*^  "  '*°7'  ?  """S"'      T'  """'.^  I   V^t^ 

^  ^    A  I  ^  -ix         I       u-r  ^ith  80  lowely  formed  a  stem  as  that  of  the 

^Wit  at  last  necessanly  stop  when  he  is  far-  piaint,iin.     Tfiev  then  set  ufrnn  the  juicy  heart 

thest  from  the  coast,  and  when  it  is  most  es-  ^^f  ^he  tree  at  ihe  bases  of  the  leaves  and  de- 

leiitial  to  satuify  the  rapacity  of  the  natives.  voure<l  it  with  great  voracity.     While  eating 

Ptsrhaps  the  moat  prudent  course  would  be  they  made  a  kind  of  cluckiug  noise  expressive 

Bol  to  carry  presents  at  all,  as  they   only  of  contentment.' 
eicite  the  cupidity  of  the  net^roes.      And 

Mr.  Du  Chaillu  was  kindly  treated  by  the  Shortly  af^erwanls,  when  Mr.  Du  Chaillu 
naiives  on  his  return  when  he  had  lost  had  returned  to  the  mouth  of  the  Femand 
everything.  For  the  transport  of  goods  there  Vaz  River,  three  live  gorillas  were  cap- 
in  no  beasts  of  burden  ;  neither  horses  nor  tured  by  the  natives  and  brought  to  him. 
BMDels  nor  asses  nor  oxen.  The  only  do-  One  of  these  was  a  large  full-^wn  female, 
■fltticated  animals  are  goats  and  fowls,  and  another  her  baby,  the  third  a  vigorous 
fckeonlycarriersofloads  are  the  blacks  them-  young  male.  The  first  two  soon  di«'d,  for 
mkna.  They  use  for  this  purpose  long  nar-  the  mother  had  been  severely  wounded,  and 
nnrbvketB  called  o/ai7ai.s  which  rest  on  the  her  young  one  only  survived  her  three 
tMdkfindare  secured  to  the  head  and  arm  of  day^.  But  tlie  male  gorilla  was  christened 
te  bearer  by  straps  made  of  strong  plaited  Tom,  and  sent  on  board  ship,  consigned  to 
nMbea.  Mr.  Du  Chaillu*s  baggage  required  i  Messrs.  Baring  in  London.  lie  died,  how- 
lUUrtiag  not  fewer  than  a  hundred  porten,  I  ever,  on  the  passage,  most  probacy  of  a 
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broken  heart,  for  the  spdcie»  sewM  to  be 
untameable,  and  oaptivity  fiUa  ikfim  witb 
imeontroUable  rage.  At  a  latev  period  of 
hia jouriiej  Mr.  uu.  ChaiUu  came  saddealy 
in  w  forcKrt  upon  a  wbole  group  of  goriUaa 
diaportiDg  themaelTea  amongst  tne  traas,  but 
ha  did  not  happen  to  have  ni0  rifle  ia  hia 
hand,  and  they  escaped  unharmed.  Before 
quitting  tlie  subject,  we  may  mention  that 
he  is  now  of  opinion  that  gorillas  and  not 
chimpanzees,  as  he  was  formerly  inclined  to 
think,  were  the  animals  seen  and  captured 
by  the  Cartha^nians  under  Hanno,  as  re- 
lated in  the  *  reriplus.'  '  Even  the  same 
"gorilla,"  given  to  the  animal  in  the  " Peri- 
plus,"  is  not  very  greatly  di£ferent  £rom  ita 
native  name  at  the  present  da^, "  ngina  "  or 
**  ngilla,"  especially  in  the  indistinct  way  in 
which  it  is  sometimes  pronounced.'  In  one 
of  his  prelhninary  excursions  he  discovered 
and  caught  two  specimens  of  a  new  speciea 
of  animal  called  the  Ipi  or  scaly  Ant-eater, 
bfelonjring  to  the  pangolin  genus  {Mania  of 
Zoologists),  which  lives  in  burrows  in  the 
earth,  or  sometimes  in  the  large  hoUows  of 
colossal  trunks  of  trees  that  have  fallen  on 
the  ground.  One  of  their  skeletona  is  now 
in  the  collection  of  the  British  Museum.* 

At  last,  in  September,  1864,  Mr.  Dn 
Chaillu  had  received  his  new  supply  of  in- 
struments i'rom  England,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  mouth  he  started  on  his  exploration  into 
the  interior.  It  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
difficulty  he  had  to  encounter  in  the  trans- 
port of  his  goods,  when  we  mention  that  he 
nad  no  lees  than  forty-seven  large  chests 
filled  with  them,  besides  ten  boxes  contain- 
ing his  photographic  apparatus  and  chemi- 
cals, and  fifty  voluminous  bundles  of  miscel- 
laneous articles:  in  fact,  a  load  for  a 
hondred  men.  He  dressed  his  body-guard 
of  ten  Commi  negroes  in  thick  cauTas  trous- 
ers, blue  woollen  shirts,  and  worsted  caps, 
and  each  man  had  a  blanket  to  keep  him 
warm  at  night. 

He  had,  however,  been  nearly  prevented 
from  setting  out  on  his  expedition  at  all. 
During  his  absence  in  Europe,  the  chiefs  of 

*  The  tkeleton  of  another  aniaial,  verj  aimUar  to 
the  Ipi  of  Mr.  Du  ChuIUu,  was  brought  afterwarda 
to  England,  and  was  said  to  have  been  found  hi  the 
neighbuurhood  of  the  river  Niger.  It  was  described 
bv  Dr.  Gray  in  the  *  Trooeedings  of  the  Zoological  So- 
cletT,'  April,  1866,  under  the  name  of  Pholidotut 
Afnrnntu.  Mr.  Du  Chaillu  says  *  The  spedroea  of 
Pholidotut  j^YicanuSf  on  which  the  desoriber  of  the 
species  founas  bis  measurement,  and  the  skall  of 
which  he  figured,  I  have  sscertained^  by  my  own 
examinationin  the  British  Museum,  is  not  the  one 
said  to  be  received  from  the  Niger,  but  the  speci- 
men which  I  sent.  The  Niger  specimen  is  very 
maeh  smaller.  I  mention  this,  becanse  Dr.  Gray, 
doubtless  through  inadvertency,  has  oi^tted.  to 
mention  my  name  at  all  in  conneotioa  with  the 
•pedM.' 


the  cImm  on  Ike  coast  had  met  and  pMied  a 
law  that  no  Mpongw^  (the  trading  tribe  of 
the  Gaboon),  or  white  man,  shoaldoe  allow- 
ed to  ascend  the  mer  Fernaod  Yu  or  the 
Ogobai. 

'  It  is  the  universal  rule  anonst  the  eoast 
tribes  of  West  Africa  to  prevent,  if  poenble,  all 
strangers  from  penetratug  into  .the  interior, 
even  if  it  be  onlv  to  the  next  tribe,  thnmghfMr 
that  they  shoald  lose  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
trading  with  these  tribes.  Indeed,  wmj 
tribe  tries  to  prevent  all  strangers  fitom  com- 
manicating  wiui  the  tribe  next  in  adranee  of 
them.' 

It  was  necessary  to  get  thia  law  repeiM, 
and  in  November,  1863,  a  grand  palaviOK 
was  held  on  the  subject  in  the  village  whttce 
lilh.  Du  ChaiHu  was  staving    One  of  fe.t^ 
most  important  chiefs,  called  Olenga-Yooafta^ 
a  notorions  drunkurd,  who  presided  at  taMi 
meeting,  had  been  propitiated  bjr  the preee^ 
of  a  very  long  blue  coat,  the  tails  of  wh^    c° 
dangled  about  his  ankles  when  be  wa*" 
and  a  light  yellow  waistcoat,  with  gilt 
tons,    ^e  debate  took  place  in  the  Coi 
cilrhouse  of  the  village,  a  large  qipn,  |h^     ^j 
where  chairs  were  placed  for  the  priiici-I     P^ 

speakers.    The  result  was  that  Iff.   jj* 

Chaillu  was  made  free  of  the  river, 
the  Mpongw^  trader  was  still  rigorously 
eluded    The  speakers  argjaed  that  the 
man  did  not  go  into  the  interior  to  t 
but  to  shoot  animalB  and  bring  away 
skins  and  bones.    *  Tndyy  theT  aaid» ' 
do  not  know  what    CbaiUie  W  io 
stomach  to  want  such  things,  but  we 
let  him  go.' 

In  tl^  beginning  of  October,  1864, 
Du  Ghailiu  start^  on  his  joomey. 
first  proceeded  in  two  canoes  ap  tqe 
nand  Yaa  river,  and  then  up  the  " 
and  Ovenga  rivers  as  te  aa  toe 
Obin(^i,  where  h»  overland  route 
commence.     Here  the  portera^  ai 
who  had  been  sent  from  toe  Aalura 
by  King  Olenda  to  carry  the  bamage ; 
inatead  of  a  hundred  portersi  wfaSdi  was 


ex- 


tha 


least  number  required,  there  wefe«thri^y=^ 
He  was  therefore  obliged  to  send  ow  ^P^iu 
of  the  loads  ibrward,  and  to  wait  ferAi^  '^ 
turn  of  the  men  to  carry  the  other  ImI£  ^ 

friendly  old  chief.  name<i  Qaet^pMn, 
accompanied  him  from  the  coaati  adi" 
the  body-enard  of  Commi  negroea. 
leaving  O&ndii,  and  gave  then  ioiai 
lent  adTioe.    He  told  them  to  look 
'  Chaillie  *  aa  their  chief,  and  obey  bil^ 
warned  them  not  to  touch  plantm 
ground  nuta  lying  on  the  roadt  or  i» 
Btreeftof  a  TiiUge,  for  thia  ihowoA  "*^ 


la 


ft. 


i 
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WW  I  '  tcickf  vlihge,'  mnd  the  temptation 
WM  intended  u  a  tti^. 


■poA.    Bat  ibore  k11  bewva  of  the  woni^n  ! ' 

AAtr  marchmg  acrow  &  wild,  hilly,  and 
«00d>d  country,  tbe  pkrty  emerged  an  the 
UdaktiiV  S^Mi  '■»''  of^  Aidiira,  whii:  h  Mr. 
Oa  CUlb  ufl  defli.'riberl  in  liii  former  toI- 
sa»,  aod  arriTed  mt  the  Tillaire  of  OU'nda 
qBtkalMhof  Norember.  llpre  ho  rlerer- 
aiDOd  to  try  and  visit  the  F»\U  of  Uamb.-i 
Nagoalu.  which  are  in  the  Ngauyai  rivi:r. 
Mrtk  of  Olenda,  and  irhiuh  bo  had  in  vain 
tnaatpted  to  reach  on  hi«  previoui  joiirapy. 
3m  iwUe  Uf  parallel  to  th«  Ovigui  river. 
vUefc  flow!  into  the  Ngouyai,  and  afU;r  two 
W  tfarae  dayi'  naruh  through  foresL  nud 
wsHpibaembarked  ins  leaky  rotten  canrii;, 
Mtt  Str  from  the  point  of  confluence  o(  tite 
;vo  riTCi^  The  Hgoajai  a  a  fine  \arne 
"ivor  flswJBg  oortbwanla,  which  Mt.  1>u 
^haillu  diKorered  on  hia  former  jounif  y, 
ind  when  he  now  entered  it  he  naa,  hu  ^^aj'^, 
9  to  tbiatime  the  only  while  man  whci  ha) 
iTir  Mnbarked  on  fto  waten. 


mntag  only  little  ei 
hm  potti  of  tha  riilaf^  which  lie  backirsni! 
kfMi  the  riT.er.  Silence  uid  moiiutony  rtj^r 
iVHtlie  laodicape,  anenllfencd  hy  the  flijcliEanii 
mmg  ut  hirda  or  the  mofemcnt  of  animaj^.' 

On  approachins  the  rapids  below  the  lulls. 
1m  paitj  lefl  the  canoe,  aod  •cramtiiiMl 
iku  tM  bjnk.  X  rocky  island  in  ihi 
Bidale  of  the  river  breaks  the  mdh  dI'  I)ii: 
■aMr  into  twouni^ual  parti, and  thchtiiilil 
if  tbe  cataract  ii  only  about  Hfleen  fifti. 
Ifr.  Dn  Chaillu  aaya :  — 

'The  light  wii  wild,  fp-and.  and  beaiiiiruh 
Wf  ft  Al  not  finite  imprefi  me  with  the  an,'  ili^i 
■im  t^pidl  below  inapind.     We  lee  h«i 
thwrnfoayai  after  flawing  thmoj^h  the  A 
VMbf  m  HN  interior,  and  reroiTini;  the  \i 


MOTimi  and  many  other ) 
lb  the  harrier  of  the  1 ' 


•  v»  -B-'ii'  <"  w>e  billy  isnf^  whii'li  i 
i^HWM  tbe  interior  uf  Africa  from  tie  mji>[ 
)mL  Tbe  high  ridgM  which  have  been  bn>koD  I 
IhRMiA  by  tho  river  rioe  on  each  Hide,  cuvcrol 
vHk  varied  tbre«t,  aad  the  thut'.'red  fr^umcnts  ' 
■Winilwi  die  bed  of  (he  itieam  for  mileis.'         [ 

On  hii  mum  to  Olenda,  Mr.  D«  Chadlu  ' 
'■vd  tnmUe  Bwiiting  bim.    One  of  tlie  j 


cbieft  of  the  Apingi  tribe,  whote  Tillagea  ]mf 
in  the  lineof  hM  inteodad  ronta,  had  dted  dar- 
ing twabeence,  and  the  cr^  anee  that  Ika 
stranger  wai  tbe  canae  of  hi*  dsach  tluoagh 
witchcraft.  Tbereaultwaa that.afteragrand 
palaver  it  woa  decided  tbat  Mr.  Do  Cbultt 
shoold  pan  through  the  Otando  eoimtiy, 
wkicb  he*  to  tbe  M>utfa  of  the  Apingi,  and  a 
message  wai  sent  to  the  Otando  obief  ap- 
prising him  of  the  proposed  visit,  and  re- 
? nesting  him  to  send  a  party  of  men  to 
Itenda  to  tmwi  in  carrying  the  baggage. 
'  In  the  meantime,  ho weTer,  a  terrible  caJan- 
I  ilf  oecurred.  The  sntalt-pox  broke  out 
I  with  fearjid  violence  among  tbe  peoplu  of 
i  Otenda,  and  they  declarea  that  the  white 
I  man  was  an  evil  spirit,  who  bad  brought  the 
I  plague,  or  tviea,  as  they  called  it  amongst 
tbem.  Old  King  QuenjiueEa  stood  gallant- 
ly by  bis  frieod,  and  adisd  them  whether 
'  be,  the  king,  who  held  the  pass.tge  of  the 
Rembo  river,  bad  come  with  his  white  man 
into  the  bush  amongst  these  pigs  of  A4iira 
to  be  cursed  ?  He  was  nrgelliy  Mr.  Du 
Chaillu  to  return  to  his  own  country,  but 
he  refused  to  leave  him  in  the  hour  of  dif- 
ficulty and  danger,  sajdng,  *  Chaillie,  I  can> 
not  go  back.  I  came  to  see  you  throngh 
this  country,  and  1  should  fei-l  ihame  ta 
leave  you  in  your  troublea.  What  would 
the  Commi  people  say  ?  They  would  langh 
at  me,  and  say  Quengueia  had  no  power  to 
help  Chaillie  on  his  way.  No,  I  aliall  not 
leave  you!'  At  last,  however,  Mr.  Du 
Chaillu  persuaded  hiiu  to  go,  aod  he  was 
left  alone  witii  his  litde  baud  of  Commi  ne- 
groes. They  were  soon  attacked  by  tbe 
disease,  which  spread  like  a  desboying  an- 
gel throtigfa  the  villages,  and  at  last  king 
Okndahimself  sickened  and  died.  Famine 
followed  in  its  true,  and  the  native  cursed 
the  traveller  as  the  author  of  their  mjsfor- 

'  The  once  cheerful  prairie  ot  Aahira,'  he  snyK, 
'  had  now  become  a  gloomy  vatloy  of  die  dead  ; 
each  village  was  a  chamel  house  — wherarer  1 
wulkcd  the  iDoel  huaflrauding  aighEs  met  mj 
view.  The  poor  viLtims  of  ttie  loathsome  (Ii«- 
oase  in  all  ilH  wont  stMies  lay  about  in  sheds 
and  huts ;  there  were  hideous  sores  tilled  with 
maggou,  and  Bwarmi  of  carrion  flu-i  bniied 
about  [he  living  but  putrid  carcasses.  Tbe 
stench  in  the  iieighbourhood«f  the  butu  was  in- 
supportable. Some  of  the  sick  were  raving 
and  ulbers,  emaciaml,  with  sunken  eyva,  vic- 
tims uf  bnngcr  as  well  as  of  dineaiie.  itfwiv 
wretched  tieainfes  from  other  village  wiii; 
abandoned  todia  in  the  liush.' 

_  And  yet  tho  poor  ncBroea  behaved  toilh  a 

kindncKi  which  might  have  been  looked  for 

lin  amongst  a  more  ciriliied  .  people. . 
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tliere  wat  a  good  deal  of  ivon  there,  and 
tluit  all  their  sworda,  spears,  and  arrow- 
fcaida  were  made  of  iron  bought  from  that 
oouitrr.  The  iron  sold  by  the  traders  on  the 
Wast  Coast  does  not  reach  so  far  inland  as 


igo. 

At    x^iembonai,    one    of   the    principal 
Aahango  villagea,  there  was  a  crand  palaver 
lylteiher  the  white  man  khoidd  be  allowed 
to  proceed,  but  the  question  was  carried 
nnawmousljr    in    the    affirmative.     While 
vaitiii^  there  Mr.  Du  Chaillu  took  the  op- 
MMiiuufey  of  visitine  the  settlement  of  the 
OboDgos,  one  of  whose  villages  was  in  the 
iMifffaboarhood.    These  are  a  curious  race 
of  dirarf  negroes  covered  with  tufts  of  hair 
on  tiieir  bodies.    They  seem  to  be  as  dis- 
tinct  from  the  surrounding  population  as 
are  amongst  ourselves,  and  to  be  al- 
as low  in  the  scale  of  humanity  as  the 
Dyaks  of  Borneo.    They  neither  plant 
iov,  but  are  expert  trappers  and  nisher- 
1MB9  and  feed  on  roots,  berries,  and  nuts 
wfaieh  they  find  in  the  forest,  while  they  sell 
the  game  they  catch  to  the  settled  inhabi- 
tanta.  Tlie  Ashangos  despise  them,  but  treat 
tli0oa  with  kindness,  and  often  give  their  okl 
imm  g^assKiloths  to  the  Obongos.  Their  huts 
are  filthily  dirty,  swarming  with  fleas,  so  that 
it  was  impossible  to  stay  in  tliem.     They 
fltd  at  the  approach  of  the  strangers,  and 
in  the  course  of  several  visits  Mr.  Du  Chaillu 
oaold  only  sueoeed  in  finding  *  at  home ' 
fiva  or  aix  women  and  a  youth,  whom  he 
took  the  trouble  to  measure,  and  found  their 
•vara|^  height  to  be  about  fbur  feet  eight 
mneliea:  — 

'One  of  the  women,'  he  says.  *  in  the  coarse 
^ a' short  time,  lost  all  her  sii^ness,  and  begun 
9»  lidficule  the  men  for  havmg  run  from  as. 
81m  said  they  wero  as  timid  as  the  nchende 
(aqwnal)*  who  cried  '*  que  que,"  and  in  sqaeak- 
ial§  tbe  twisted  her  little  bodv  into  odd  con  tor- 
tioaa,  with  such  droll  efiect  that  we  all  laaghed. 
Whm  I  brought  out  my  tape  to  measure  her, 
hir  lean  retarned ;  thinking  perhaps  that  it  watt 
a  kind  of  snake  I  was  uncoiUnp:  out  of  its  case, 
she  trembled  all  over.  I  told  her  I  was  not  go- 
ing to  kill  her,  but  it  required  annother  present 
10  quiet  her  again.    I  accomplished  my  task  at 


Aftar  leavinff  IHembouai,  the  Ashango 

Cra  repeated  the  experiment  which  liad 
formerly  tried  by  the  Ishogos.  They 
hia  down  their  loads  and  demanded  more 
p^.  Again  thS  Commi  negroes  took  up 
the^  guna  and  pointed  them  at  the  heads 
o(  Aa  offcDdem,  who  instantly  yielded,  and 
^iAlanghine, '  Let  ns  stop  awhile  and  have 
a  HMike.    Do  you  think  we   would  leave 


yoa  in  the  woods  ?  People  may  be  left  in 
a  village,  but  not  in  the  forest.'  The 
Ashaneoa  iieem  to  be  more  civilised  tfaaB 
the  otner  tribes  nearer  the  coast.  One 
proof  of  this  is  the  extent  of  their  drets^ 
which  is  made  of  the  palm-leaves  of  the 
country.  Even  the  children  do  not  go 
naked,  and  the  robes  of  tbe  chiefs  are  of 
unusually  large  size,  worn  gracefully  on 
their  bodies.  All  of  the  inhabitants,  both 
male  and  female,  shave  off  their  eyebrows 
and  pluck  out  their  eyelashes,  aud,  like  the 
Ishogos,  smear  themselves  with  a  red  powder. 
They  are  not  drunkards  like  the  Aponoe, 
tIioi4;h  palm-trees  are  abundant  m  the 
country,  and  they  drink  the  palm  wine  but 
in  moderation.  Mr.  Du  Chaillu  was  now 
on  his  way  to  the  territory  of  the  JNjavi 
tribe,  who  live  to  the  east  of  Ashango  land, 
and  as  he  approached  the  village  of  Mo- 
bana  through  the  forest  he  was  again  robbed 
by  his  porters,  three  of  wiiom  ran  away 
with  their  loads.  The  boxes,  however, 
were  recovered,  with  the  articles  tUey  con- 
tained, minus  the  contents  of  some  medicine 
bottles,  which,  amon^^st  other  things,  held 
arsenic ;  and  there  was  afterwards  a  report 
that  some  of  the  natives  bad  died  mysteri* 
ously  afler  touching  the  white  man's  jrooda. 
Next  day  two  more  boxes  were  stolen  in 
Mobana,  and  the  chief  was  summoned,  and 
he  and  his  people  were  ac(;Uiiied  of  the  thefi. 
Many  were  the  palavers,  and  in  vain  were 
the  detectives  set  to  work.  A  novel  kind 
of  *  distress '  was  proposed  by  the  natives  to 
recover  tlie  goods,  for  they  said  that  if  they 
only  knew  the  vitiate  to  which  the  things 
had  been  taken,  they  would  go  and  seize 
some  of  their  women  1 

Mobana  is  situated  on  the  top  of  a  high 
hiU,  and  the  land  slopes  down  gradually 
towards  the  East  Heie  Mr.  Du  Chaillu 
heard  again  of  a  lar^e  river  flowing  further 
to  the  eastward,  which  he  supposes  to  be 
the  Congo;  but,  as  we  shall  see,  he  was 
unable  to  reach  it,  for  an  unexpected  disas- 
ter awaited  him,  which  brought  his  expedi- 
tion to  an  untimely  end.  The  same  kind  of 
country  through  which  he  had  already  trav- 
elled seemed  to  extend  onwards  to  the  east : 
hilly  ranges,  clothed  with  forest  and  inter- 
spersed with  open  prairies,  in  which  lie  the 
villages  of  the  negroes.  At  last,  on  the  81st 
of  July,  he  reached  the  village  of  Mouaou 
Kombo,  which  was  fated  to  be  the  limit  of 
his  journey.  The  natives  became  more  and 
more  unwilling  to  allow  him  to  proceed,  and 
a  deputation  from  some  villages  fnrtlAr 
ahead  arrived  at  Mouaon  to  threaten  the 
inhabitants  witii  war  if  they  came  with  him 
through  their  country.    ^Of  course  th«i« 
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WM  a  palaver,  and  in  the  nmmtime  Mr.  Du 
Ck^llu  wsB  obliged  to  May  at  Uouaou. 
But  he  did  not  like  to  remain  in  tbe  village, 
and  formed  an  encampment  &t  some  little 
diittDce  in  the  woods  on  the  borders  of  one 
ot  the  beautifully  clear  sln-ama  Vich  he 
iiajt  are  bo  frequent  in  thii  moniitainom 
region. 

'  The  pUcG  was  a  rcrj  pleasant  one,  under 
tlie  shaJu  of  iija);i)>ticent  trees,  whose  cluaelt- 
inierwuven  arms  would  protect  us  from  tha 
night  mist  which  diijEolves  inasoakiD));  drUile 
almOBt  every  night  in  this  hamid  coontry.' 

But  this  distrust  of  the  hospitalttT  of  the 
villagers  displeased  them,  and  they  came 
and  entreated  liim  to  come  back.  He  at 
la^t  complied  with  tlie  request,  and  entered 
Monaou  with  all  his  baegage  in  a  sort  of 
triumphal  procession.  T^e  chief  came  out 
in  state  with  his  countenance  painted  and 
his  royal  bell  ringing;  and  his  bead-wife 
Mid  them  that  she  was  cooking  a  large  pot 
of  vegetables  to  refresh  the  (rarellers. 

•  AIhs  ! '  Buys  Mr.  Dn  ChailUi,  '  the  joy  was 
soon  tamed  into  terror!  Four  men  from  the 
hostile  Tillage,  armjedin  warrior's  attire,  and 
branriishinfc  plain  tain-leaves  over  thsiT  beads, 
came  in.  Tm-y  said  cney  had  held  their  palav- 
er this  morninKi  and  had  decided  not  to  Kl  the 
Oguiii  puss  ;  there  wonid  be  war  if  the  Monaon 
people  altcmptod  to  bring  ma. 

'Kombo,  who  was  scaled  b;  my  side,  told 
me  to  hide  mjself  in  mj  hut,  fo  us  not  to  give 
the  straiiBcrs  the  plcnsure  of  seeing  me ;  he 
then  ordercil  my  men  to  make  a  demonetndnn 
«)th  thtir  enns  to  intimidate  these  vspooring 
warriors.  I  laughed  as  I  saw  the  men  taking 
to  iheir  heels  as  soon  as  Igala  advanced  towanb 
them,  tlrinC  his  ^un  in  the  air.  Itut  my  men 
gut  exeiied,  and  hurrying  forward  into  the  open 
space  to  tire  their  guns  in  the  air.  one  of  the 
weapons  loaded  with  ball  went  off  before  the 
muizle  wan  cleviiteil.  I  did  not  see  the  act, 
hot  immedialelj  after  the  report  of  (he  guns,  I 
WHS  startled  to  sec  the  Monaou  villagers,  with 
alfriebted  tonks  and  shoals  of  alarm,  mnnini; 
in  all  direciTons.  The  king  and  his  kond(!, 
who  were  both  near  me,  fled  along  with  the 


A  ncero  had  been  killed  not  far  from  the 
hut,  and  at  first  it  was  thought  that  he  was 
the  only  victim.  This  accident  might  have 
been  got  over,  for  the  natives  seemed  w.l- 
linfc  to  take  payment  in  bitada  and  cloth  as 
the  price  of  the  life  that  had  been  lost. 
The  war  drums  had  ceased  beating,  and 
they  wvre  guing  lo  hold  a  palaver,  when 
suddenly  a  woman  came  ruling  out  of  a 
hui,  wailing  and  tearinc  her  hair,  to  an- 
nuntice  that  the  hegd  wile  of  the  chief  had 


man  throng   the  body  of  the  nef^ro,  1 
pierced  the  thin  wall  of  her  hat.    ^Acre 
was  now  a  jreneral  shout  of  '  War  I '  aad 
Mr.  Dn   Chaillu  and  hh  little  par^  wers 

compelled  to  retreat 

'  Away  we  went ;  Ij^ala  took  the  heal  of  ow 
remuining  dogs,  and  leil  the  van,  I  bringing  np 
the  rear.     It  was  not  an  instant  too  Wmo.     Be- 
fore we  were  well  on  the  fura«t-pach  laadiifie- 
from  the  village,  a  number  of  airows  wrra  -*- 
cbaigcd  at  as;  Igala  was  hit  m  the  les,  a 
one  of  the  missiles  struck  me  on  the  hano,  ci 
tinfr  ihrongh  one  of  my  flngeia  to  the  b 
Macondai  and  Bebouka,  in  leaving  the  vi" 
narrowly  escaped  being  transfixed  trid-  - 

and  only  succeeded  in  repelling  their  ■ . 

by  pointing  their  guns  at  them.  If  I  had  *».« 
stopped  them  from  tiring  they  would  have  riMKV-a^iw 
a  nnmber  oftbem.  Wild  shouti  and  tbe  Iihiumm  p  iiM 
of  scores  of  infuriated  savagci  ckMe  behind  »^^  M  V 
pal  us  on  our  mettle.  I  shonted  to  my  iiiw  «  w  ■  ■  01^* 
not  to  lire,  for  we  were  in  the  tmag.  and  I  toWga-W  ■t"M 
the  villagers  we  shonid  not  shoot  Oem  if  llii  «  ■  ■  fll^ 
'"      '  '    the  forest,  hat  (hat  IT  tbe'^^Cshe; 


should  certainlv  kill  tboa.  l^^b^  J^ 
boys  behaved  exceedlOBlj  wdl;  flier ^  ■  *^ J^ 
'      "        '         '  'leqifaig  aftnillBW«i   -"- 


were  cool  and  steady,  ^    _ 

we  marched  away  through  ibe  ioMl  of  the  tUj 

laga.' 

After  running  four  or  five  miln  pamiflM 
by  the  infuriateil  blacks,  Mr.  Da  ChaQlo  <■ 
dered  his  meu  lo  make  a  stand,  and,  fi  ' 
his  rifle,  shot   two  of  the  Iradioj 
This  made  them  keep  at  a  n 
distance,  but  they  still  followed  the  ri 
ing  parly,  and  Mr.  Du  Chailln  was  b^V.^>3 
strucV  by  a  barbed  arrow  in  his  aide.     Hf"*^ 


wEXUiK 


'  The  nnleigned  si 


row  and  devotion  of  ■ 


andabnrning  thirst  Wis  tormentlogne.    Th^**^'*g 
asked  what  was  to  become  of  them  it  J  ihoaK'^^^J*'* 
die  t    1  told  them  to  keep  together,  cone  Wl 
might;  and  if  they  escaped,  to  d^ver  all  ■ 
joutnah  and  papers  to  the  wUte  men.' 

Twice  again  the  Coromi  negroi  t 
upon  their  pursuers,  and  each  tiiiia  ' 
effect.  This  elTuctually  frightened  th( 
and  although  they  followed  at  a  distanee 
some  time  through  tbe  forest,  they  did  n 
venture  to  show  thi'mselves,  and  at  '~ 
were  heard  no  longer.  One  of  Hr. 
Chaillu's  men  was  badly  w<]^ded,  and  h^^*^^ 
himself  sullered  acnte  pain  from  the  po*^^^^^ 
which  bad  stmek  him.  Bt^^^^_ 
not  very  virtilent,  and  if  ik-  "^^^ 
external  one,  it  ia  teldom  ft^^**"*" 
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We  need  doI  give  details  of  the  rest  of 
llr.  Da  Ghailla's  retreat  It  was  oyer  the 
MBMgroand  which  he  had  formerly  trav- 
tned,  and  he  met  with  no  opposition  from 
tho  nativea.  ^  On  the  contrary,  they  wel- 
eomed  him  in  the  most  friendly  manner, 
md  oflea  pressed  him  to  stay  with  them. 
the  Ishogos  especially,  whom  he  calls  the 
Dudest-liearted  and  prentlest  nef]^es  he 
iv<er  met  with,  received  the  fu^tives  with 
isthnsiasm,  and  as  he  passed  through  their 
rillagei  fdlowed  him  with  shouts,  *  Go  on 
wMf  go  on  well ;  nothing  bad  shall  happen 
6  yoo.'  Perhaps  the  boasting  of  his  Com- 
ni  body-guard  had  something  to  do  with 
hi»f  by  inspiring  admiration  of  their  valour ; 
or  as  they  increased  the  distance  between 

Siselves  and  the  Asbangos,  they  ma<;ni- 
their  own  prowess,  and  told  wonderful 
tones  of  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  they 
wd  slain.  In  a  short  time  the  three  or 
bar  who  had  fallen  by  their  guns  were  mul- 
tiplied to  a  hundred  and  fifty,  and,  like  Fal- 
lUiff  about  his  men  in  buckram,  each  told  a 
bale  of  the  numbers  he  had  killed  with  his 
vwn  hand.  We  need  not  wonder  at  the 
aire  which  snch  deeds  of  prowess  inspired, 
■or  that  the  audience  clapped  their  hands, 
and  cried  out,  '  You  are  men  !  You  are 
men  I '  As  he  passed  along  he  saw  fearful 
evidences  of  tne  violence  of  the  small-pox 
whidi  had  raged  in  the  district.  In  many 
fllacoi  the  ground  was  strewed  with  human 
■kollt  and  bones,  and  some  villages  had  been 
entirely  deserted.  Croumbi,  on  the  Rembo, 
one  of  the  chief  towns  of  King  Quengueza, 
had  become  a  ruin,  and  one  clan  of  the 
Commi  tribe  was  almost  wholly  destroyed. 
Tbe  old  man  himselC  was  brokeu-liearted, 
bat  he  refused  to  listen  to  his  people  who 
wbhed  human  victims  to  be  sacrificed  as  the 
VQtbors  of  the  witchcraft  which  had  caused 
the  i^higae.  *  No,'  he  said, '  it  was  no  witch- 
srnft,  but  a  wind  sent  by  God.  Enou^zh 
HBopIe  have  died,  and  wo  must  kill  no 
ftore.'  He  enti-eared  Mr.  Du  Chaillu  to  re- 
lam  again  to  Africa.  '  Come  again,'  ho  ex- 
laimed,  *  and  go  no  more  into  the  hush ; 
■ifl  wlien  you  come  bring  me  a  big  bell,  a 
krord  with  a  silver  handle  that  will  not  rust, 
0(1  two  chestK,  one  of  brass,  and  another  of 
lioay,  for  I  want  to  see  how  you  work  the 
wood  that  we  send  to  you.' 

At  last,  on  the  21st''of  Septembi^r,  1865, 
llr.  Du  Chaiiln  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
?emend  Vas  river,  and  found  a  vessel 
^b«re  loading  for  London,  lie  had  lost 
■very  thing  but  his  journals,  and  bad  neither 
WMiey  nor  property  with  him,  but  he  was 
fceken  on  bourd  as  a  passenger,  and  soon  af- 
ter arrived  safely  in  England.    Thus  ended 


this  second  most  adventurous  journey,  of 
which  some  may  think  that  the  results  have 
been  meagre,  if  we  compare  them  with  the 
danger  and  the  cost.  It  is  the  narrative  of 
brave  adventure,  dogged  by  misfortune,  and 
ending  in  disappointment.  But  this  was 
not  !&,  Du  Chaillu*s  fault 

Though  his  advance  from  the  coast  has  not 
exceeded  240  miles  in  a  direct  line,  he  has 
made  many  important  additions  to  natural 
history,  and  thrown  a  new  and  interesting 
light  on  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  the 
manners  and  condition  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  region  is  almost  impenetrable  from  the 
want  of  harbours  on  the  surf-beaten  coast, 
the  deadliness  of  the  climate,  tbe  rains 
which  last  for  ten  months  of  the  year,  the 
intricacy  of  the  jungle  which  covers  nearly 
the  entire  surface,  and  the  jealous  suspi- 
cions of  the  nauves.  The  narrative  afforas 
abundant  proof  that,  if  any  one  couM  over- 
come these  obstacles  it  was  Mr.  Du  Chaillu 
—  the  man  who,  in  the  first  instance,  had 
been  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy  to  make  him 
out  an  impostor,  to  deny  him  all  merit  as  a 
discoverer,  and  to  suppress  his  name  from 
the  very  specimens  he  had  sent  home. 
This  se(*ond  journey  places  him  above  the 
reach  of  cavil;  and  if  ne  has  failed,  he  has 
shown  all  future  travellers  the  qualities  need- 
ed for  success. 

Almost  acclimatised  by  residence  on  the 
coast;  endued  with  rare  energy,  courage, 
and  perseverance ;  personally  popular  with 
the  natives  for  that  kindly  disposition  which 
we  see  in  the  management  of  his  guides, 
speaking  their  dialects  with  fluency,  and 
showing  masterly  tact  in  his  '  p.davers '  with 
them,  thoroughly  acquainte<l  with  their  hab- 
its, he  seems  to  possess  all  the  qualifications 
of  an  African  traveller.  But  he  was  able 
to  advance  only  a  few  hundre<l  miles  in- 
lan<l.  and  then  barely  escaped  the  fat«  which 
has  befallen  so  many  brave  and  distin^uishetl 
men,  from  Mungo  Park  down  to  —  we  can 
scarcely  brinij  ourselves  to  abandon  hope, 
as,with  di»€pest  sorrow,  we  add  the  last  most 
honoured  name  —  Livingstpne.  It  may  be 
well  worth  while  seriously  to  consider 
whether  it  is  wise  or  right  to  expose  valua- 
ble lives  to  such  risks  in  such  expeditions. 
To  solve  the  ^reat  problem  of  the  sources  of 
the  Nile,  to  dispel  the  darkness  which  has 
shrouded  the  cT.idle  of  the  mysterious  river 
for  so  many  ages,  and  to  set  at  rest  a  ques- 
tion which  from  the  time  of  Herodotus  had 
vexed  geographers,  historians,  and  philoso- 
phers, is  a  feat  to  imm5rtalize  the  name  of  the 
discoverer.  We  can  quite  understand,  there- 
for«»,  why  travellers  peKovered  in  the  at- 
tempt, and  will  perseveiud  all  the  more  for 
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lot  can  iron  believe  his  word  ?  "  blandly 

I  Dr.  Mair. 

ks  muckle  as  jours/'  replied  the  Ser- 

fc ;  **  mair  especial'  as  goid  and  learned 

agree  wi'  bim,  bat  no  wi'  you." 

£w  do  uou  know  they  are  good  and 

led  ?**  asked  Dr.  Mair,  smiling. 

Zoo  do  I  ken  ye're  good  and  learned, 

no  leein'?      llieir  word  is  surely  as 

ai  yoan,"  said  Adam. 

3iit  God  might  surely  reveal  to  me  the 

I,*  replied  Mair,  "rather  than  to  Umi 

and  so-called  learned  men.    Babes  and 

bwsy  you  know,  may  receive  what  is 

eiJed  'from  the  great    and  sclf-eonfi- 

» 

iy  word  1  ye're  neither  a  babe  nor  a 

lin',  doctor,  as  ye  ca*  yerseP ;  and,  dc- 

out,  neither  am  I ! "   said  the   Ser- 

L    "  Onyhoo,  I  think   it's  mair  likely 

Umigfaty  wad  reveal  himseV  to  a'  the 

Ua  and  guid  doctors  rather  than  to  you 

I,  ibrbre  a*  yer  niggers  ! " 

lot  I  fiave  testimonials  of  my  cures ! " 

aned  Dr.  Mair. 

lYha  kens  aboot  yer  testimonials  ! "  ex- 

td  Adam.    **  Could  naebody  get  ti'sti- 

ib  bat  you?     And  hae  ye  testimonials 

Jiem  ye  kill't?    I'se  warrant  no!  I  tell 

{ain  I  dinna  believe  i/e  could  fin*  oot 

a'  the  clever  men  in  the  world  could- 

(at  it*8  possible?*'  asked   Dr.    Mair, 

aamile. 

VMuble  !  "said  the  Sergeant ;  " but  it's 

lioosand  times  mair  possible  that  yeVe 

in'  yersel*  or  cheatin'  me.  Sae  ye  may 

int  I  charge  nothing  for  my  attendance, 

Bar  sir,  only  for  the  medicine.** 

oat  so,"  replied  the   Sergeant ;    "  sae 

■hillings  for  what  maybe  didna  cost  ye 
rbee  —  pills  o*  aitmeal  or  peasebrose.  I 
kaold  scKlgor,  and  canna  be  made  a  fule 
t  way." 

do  not  depend  on  my  pills  so  much  as 
f  prayers  for  the  cure  of  disease,'*  said 
Back,  solemnly.    **  Oh,  Sergeant !  have  ! 
O  filith  in  prayer  ?  " 

hoop  I  hae,*'  replied  the   S(Tn:eant ; 

I  hae  nae  faith  in  t/ou  —  nane  what- ; 
rer  I  *  —  sae  gud  day  wi*  ye  !  *' 
.  Hair  packed  up  his  quack  met^cint^ 
ence,  which  was  meant  to  be  impre.^- 

He  sighed,  as  if  in  sorrow  for  human 
moa  and  unbelief;  but  seeing  no  fa- 
jble  affect  produced  on  the  Sergeant 
idp  "  Your  blood  be  on  your  own  un- 
ring  head !    I  am  free  of'  it.*' 


1  *  said  the  Sergeant ;  **  and  gang 
i  J9t  bosiness  to  auld  wives  and  idewite, 
tra  annisa.    uyino  age.    vol.  v. 


that  deserve  to  dee  if  they  trust  the  like  o' 
you." 

And  so  the  great  Dr.  Mair  departed  in 
wrath  —  real  or  pretended  —  to  pursue  his 
calling  as  a  leech,  verily  sucking  the  blood 
of  the  credulous,  of  whom  there  are  not  a 
few  among  rich  and  poor,  who,  loving  quack- 
ery, are  quacked. 


CHAPTER  X.  —  CORPORAL  DICK. 

It  was  immediately  after  this  interview 
tliat  a  very  different  person  paid  his  annual 
visit  to  the  Ser^^eant.  This  was  his  old  com- 
rade. Corporal  Dick,  who  lived  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Damic,  several  hours' journey  by  the 
"  Highflyer"  coach  from  Drumsylie. 

Tlie  Corporal,  while  serving  in  the  same 
regiment  with  the  Sergeant,  had  been  im- 
pressed, as  we  indicated  in  our  first  chapter, 
oy  the  Christian  character  of  the  Sergeant. 
Those  early  impressions  had  been  deep- 
ened shortly  afler  his  return  home.  Wo  need 
not  here  record  the  circumstances  in  which 
this  decided  change  in  his  sentiments  and 
character  had  taken  place.  Many  of  our 
Scotch  readers,  at  least,  have  heard  of  the 
movement  in  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
by  the  devoted  Haldanes,  who,  as  gentlemen 
of  fortune,  and  possessing  the  sincerest  and 
strongest  Christian  convictions,  broke  the 
formality  which  was  crushing  Christian  life 
in  many  a  district  of  Scotland.  They  did 
the  same  kind  of  work  for  the  Church  in  the 
North  which  Wesley  and  Whitefieldhad 
done  for  that  in  the  South,  though  with  less 
permanent  results  as  far  as  this  world  is  con- 
cerned. Dick  joined  the  "  Haldaneites." 
Along  with  all  the  zeal  and  strictness  char- 
acteristic of  a  small  body,  he  possessed  a 
larj;e  share  o(  bonhomie,  and  of  the  freedom,. 
sub(lued  and  regulated,  of  the  old  soldier. 

At  these  annual  visits  the  old  veterans 
fought  their  battles  over  ai^ain,  recalling  old 
comrades  and  repealing  old  stories ;  neither, 
however,  being  old  in  their  affections  or 
their  memories.  But  never  had  the  Corpo^ 
ral  visited  his  friend  wilh  a  more  eager  ie- 
sire  to  **  hear  his  news  "  than  on  the  present 
occasion.  He  had  often  asked  people  from 
I>rum!)ylie,  whom  he  happened  to  meet, 
what  all  this  disputing  ana  talk  about  Adam 
Mercer  meant  ?  And  every  new  reply  he  re- 
ceived to  his  question,  whether  favourable  or 
unfavourable  to  the  Sergeant,  only  p'lZ'sli'd 
him  the  more.  One  thin^,  however,  he  never 
oould  be  persuaded  of — that  his  friend  Adam 
Mercer  would  do  anything  unl>e('0(ning  to 
his  **  superior  officer,"  as  he  called  the  min- 
ister ;  or  "  break  the  Sabbath,"  which,  like 
148. 
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evdry  Scotchman,  he  held  in  peculiar  ye.ne- 
ration  ;  or  be  art  or  part  in  any  matiny 
against  the  ordinances  or  principles  of  tme 
religion.  And  yet,  how  could  be  account 
for  all  that  bad  been  told  him  by  '*  decent 
folk  "  and  well-informed  persons  ?  The 
good  he  heard  of  the  Sergeant  was  believed 
in  by  the  Corporal  as  a  matter  of  course ; 
but  what  of  the  evil,  which  seemed  to  rest 
upon  apparently  equally  good  authority  ? 

Dick  would  himself  hear  the  details  of 
the  **  affair/'  or  the  battle,  as  it  might  turn 
out. 

It  was  therefore  a  glad  day  for  both  Adam 
and  the  Corporal  when  the  latter  entered 
his  cottage  ;  —  a  most  pleasant  change  of 
thought  to  both  —  a  glad  remembrance  of  a 
grand  old  time  already  invested  with  romance 

—  a  meeting  of  men  of  character,  of  truth 
and  honour,  who  could  call  each  other  by 
the  loyal  name  of  Friend. 

We  must  allow  the  reader  to  fill  up  the 
outline  which  alone  we  can  give  of  the  meet- 
ing —  the  hearty  greetings  between  the  two' 
old  soldiers ;  the  minute  questions  by  the 
one,'the  full  and  candid  answers  by  the  other; 
the  smiling  Katie  ever  and  anon  filling  up 
the  vacancies  left  in  the  narrative  of  eccle- 
siastical trials  by  the  Sergeant's  modesty  or 
his  want  of  memory ;  the  joyous  satisfaction 
of  Dick,  as  he  found  his  faith  in  his  comrade 
vindicated,  and  saw  how  firm  and  impreg- 
nable he  was  in  his  position,  without  any- 
thing to  shake  confidence  in  his  long-tried 
integrity,  courage,  and  Christian  singleness 
of  heart.  The  Corporal's  only  regret  was  to 
see  the  Sergeant  wanting  in  his  usual  elas- 
ticity of  spirits.  The  fire  in  his  eye  was 
gone,  and  the  quiet  yet  joyous  laugh  no 
longer  responded  to  the  old  jokes,  —  a  smile 
being  all  he  could  muster.  But  the  Corpo- 
ral was  determined  to  rouse  him.  '*  The 
wars  "  would  do  it  if  anything  would.  And 
so,  when  supper  came  piping  hot,  with  bub- 
bling half-browned  toasted  cheese,  mutton- 
pie,  tea  and  toast,  followed  by  a  little  whis- 
key-punch, and  all  without  gluttony  or  drunk- 
enness, but  with  sobriety  and  thankfulness 
felt  and  expressed  -r-  then  did  the  reminis- 
cences begin  !  And  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say  how  often  the  phrase,  "  D  ye  mind.  Ser- 
geant ?  **  was  introduced,  as  old  officers  and 
men,  old  jokes  and  old  everything —  march- 
es, bivouacs,  retreats,  clrarges.  sieges,  battles 

—  were  recalled,  with  their  anxieties  and 
hardships  passed  away  and  their  glory  alone 
remaining. 

**  Ileigho  1  **  the  Corporal  would  say,  as  he 

Saused  in  his  excitement,  *'  it's  growing  a 
ream   already,  Adam  1    There's  no  mony 
can  speak  noo  aboot  these  auld  times ;  — 


no  auld  to  you  and  me,  but  auld  tae  them 
wha's  heads  are  taen  up  wi'  naething  but 
getting  monej  oot  o'  the  peace  we  helped  to 
get  for  the  kmtra  :  and  little  thanks  ftr  a' 
we   did  —  little  thanks,  little    thanks   •(• 
weel  1 "  the  Corporal  would  ejaculate  in  a 
die-away  murmur. 

But  this  was  not  a  time  to  eoimplaiii,  but 
to  rouse  —  not  to  pile  arms,  but  to  fire.  Aad 
so  the  Corporal  said,  **  Did  I  tell  ye  o'  the 
sang  made  by  Sandie  Tamson  ?  Tell  mind 
Sandie  weel  —  the  schulemaster  that  lilted  ? 
a  maist  clever  chiel  1 " 

**  I  mind  him  fine,"  said  the  Sergeant  **  It 
was  me  that  listed  him.  I  hae  heard  a  haa- 
tle  o'  his  sangs." 

''But  nae  this  ane,"  said  Dick,*'ftr  ^ 
made  it —  at  least  he  said  sae  -—  for  oor  mao^ 
Colonel  in  Perth.    It  seeniB  Sandie,  pvff 
fallow,  took  to  drink  —  or  raither  ne'er  ^^ 
it  ower  —  and  sae  he  cam'  b^^gin*  in  a  kia' 
o'  private  genteel  wayf  ye  ken,  to  the  Colo- 
nel ;  and  when  he  got  siller  he  wrote  this  a*nS 
for  him.  He  gied  me  a  copy  for  haU^a^vo'^'^ 
I'll  let  ye  hear't —  altho'  my  pipe  ii  no   *^ 
guid  as  ver  Sterlings." 

As  the  Corporal  cleared  his  voice,  ^^ 
Sergeant  lifted  the  nightcap  from  his  ^^''f 
and  said,  *'  Sing  awa'." 

Dost  thou  remember,  soldier,  old  and  hoaiy* 
The  days  we  fought  and  conquered  side  by  tfi^^ 
On  fields  of  battle  famous  now  in  story, 
Where  Britons  triumphed,  and  where  BriW*** 

died? 
Dost  thou  remember  all  oar  old  campaigninCP^ 
O'er  many  a  field  of  Portugal  and  Spain  f 
Of  our  old  comrades  few  are  now  romaininCP  ""^ 
How  many  sleep  upon  the  bloody  plain  I 
Of  our  old  comrades,  &c. 


Dost  thou  remember  all  those  marches ^ 

From    gatherinj]:    foes,    to    roach    CoruftO^  ' 
shore  ?  _ 

Who  can  forget  that  midnight,  sad  and  diu**^' 
When  in  his  grave  we  laid  the  noble  Bfooro  I 
But  ere  he  died  our  General  heard  ni  diecrt^^ 
And  saw  iis  charge  with  vict'ry's  flsffnnAurli^^  ' 
And  then  he  slept,  without  his  ever  muring 
For  British  soldiers  conquering  o'er  the  in 
And  then  he  slept,  &c 

Rememh'rcRt  thou  the  bloody  Albnbera  I 

The  deadly  breach  in  Badajox'i  walls  I 

Vittotiii !  Salamanca !  Talavera  I 

Till  Ronces voiles  echoed  to  our  balls  I  ^ 

Ha  !  how  we  drove  the  Frenchmen  all  beft**^ 

us, 
Ah  foam  is  driven  before  the  itonny  brsen  f 
We  fought  right  on,  with  conqvering  ~ 

o'er  us, 
From  Torres  Vedras  to  the  PvrenSes. 
We  fouglit  right  on,  «g. 
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days  mie  put,  mj  soldier,  old  and  hoary, 
n  tt&e  fcan  are  on  thy  manly  brow ; 
tk  have  shared  the  danger  and  the  glory, 
let  Qi  share  the  peace  and  comfort  no'w. 
to  my  home,  for  thou  hast  not  another, 
I17  those  tears,  for  thou  shalt  bc^  no 
fluore; 

take  this  hand,  and  let  us  march  to- 
gether 

to  the  gny^f  where  life's  campaign  is 
o'erl 
There,  take  this  hand,  &c.=*i^ 

He  the  song  was  being  sunq:  the  Ser- 
taraed  his  head  on  his  pillow  away 
he  Corporal.    When  it  was  finished, 
i, "  Come  here,  Dick." 
i  Corporal  went  to  the  bed,  and  seized 
ngeant*8  proffered  hand, 
hat  sang  will  do  me  mair  guid  than  a' 
nedicine.    The  guidwife  will  gie  ye 
«roon  for  puir  Sandio  Tamson." 
in  asking  Katie  to  leave  him  alone  for 
moments  with  the  Corporal,  the  Sep- 
continued,  retaining  his  hand  — 
n  no  ill,  my  auld  friend  ;  but  I'm  no 
— Pm  no  weel.    There's  a  waight  on 
ind,  and  an  oppression  aboot  me  that 
me  doun." 

inna  gie  in,  Adam — dinna  gie  in,  wi' 
olp  o  Him  that  has  brocht  ye  thro' 
a  waur  iecht,"  replied  the  Corporal, 
sat  down  beside  him.  ^^  D'ye  mind, 
ae  when  ye  followed  Cainish  up  the 
'  at  Badajoz?  and  d'ye  mind  when 
lorions  fallow  Lioyd  was  kill't  at  Nivel- 

Joo" 

h,  Dick !  thae  days,  man,  are  by.  I'm 
at  I  was,"  said  the  Sergeant.  **  I'm  a 
rippled,  wounded  veteran,  no  fit  for  ony 
ienrice  —  no  even  as  an  elder,"  he 
f  with  a  bitter  smile. 
inna  fash  ycr  thoomb,  Adam,  aboot 
usiness,"  said  Dick.  *^  Ye  deserved  to 
een  drummed  oot  o'  the  regiment  — 
a  the  kirk  —  no  your  kirk  nor  mine, 
e  kirk  oa'  the  honest  and  sensible  folk, 
had  swithered  aboot  that  bird;  I  hae 
I  crack  wi'  the  cratur,  and  it's  jist 
trdinar  sensible  like  —  sac  crouse 
:anty  —  it  wad  be  like  murder  tae 
a  neck  like  that !  In  fac,  a  bird  is 
than  a  bird  when   it  can  speak  and 

lumk  ye,  Corporal,"  said  Adam. 
'■  some  glamour  has  come  ower  the 
er,"  said  Dick,  '*just  like  what  cam 
nqr  Colonel,  when  he  made  us  charge 
KRisand  at  Busaco,  and  had,  in  coorse, 

^  words  may  bo  sung  to  the  French  air  of — 
■*—-*-  f  M$aU  itn  Capitaine.  '»— 


tae  fa'  back  on  his  supports  in  disgrace  — 
no  jist  in  disgrace,  for  we  never  cam  tae  that, 
nor  never  wull,  I  hope  —  but  in  confusion." 

**  God's  wull  be  done,  auld  comrade  I "  re- 
plied Adam  ;  *^  but  it's  His  wull,  I  think, 
that  I  maun  fa'  on  the  field,  and  if  so,  I'm 
no  feared  —  na  —  na  1  Like  a  guid  sodger., 
I  wad  like  tae  endure  hardness." 

"  Ye're  speakin'  ower  muckle,"  intermpt- 
ed  Dick,  "  and  wearyin'  yersel'." 

*'  I  maun  hae  my  sae  oot,  Corporal,  afore 
the  forlorn  hope  marches/'  continued  the 
Sergeant;  '*  and  as  I  was  remarkin',  and 
because  I  dinna  want  tae  be  interrupted  wi' 
the  affairs  o'  this  life,  so  as  to  please  Him 
wha  has  ca'd  me  to  be  a  sodger —  I  maun 
mak  my  last  wull  and  testament  noo  or  never, 
and  I  trust  you,  Dick,  mair  than  a'  the  law- 
yers and  law  papers  i'  the  worl'."  And  he 
held  out  his  feverish  hand  to  the  Corporal, 
who  fi^ave  it  a  responsive  squeeze. 

"  Ye  see.  Corporal,"  said  the  Sergeant, 
I  hae  nae  fortun'  to  leave ;  but  I  hae  laid  by 
something  for  my  Katie  —  and  what  she  has 
been  tae  me,  God  alane  kens  I "  He  paused. 
"  And  then  there's  wee  Mary,  that  I  luv 
amaist  as  weel  as  my  Charlie;  and  then 
there's  the  bird.  Na,  Corporal,  dinna  blame 
me  for  speakin'  aboot  the  bird  !  The  Apos- 
tle, when  aboot  to  be  offered  up,  spak  aboot 
his  cloak,  and  nae  dead  cloak  was  ever  dear- 
er to  him  than  the  leevin'  bird  is  tae  me,  be- 
cause it  was,  as  ye  ken,  dear  tae  the  wee 
fallow  that  was  my  ain  fiesh  and  bluid,  wha 
is  waiting  for  me.     Ye  mind  Charlie  ? 

"  Mind  Charlie  1 "  exclaimed  the  Corpo- 
ral. **  Wait  awee,  Adam  I  "  and  he  brought 
forth  an  old  pocket-book,  from  which  he  took 
a  bit  of  paper,  and,  unfolding  it,  held  up  a 
lock  of  silken  hair.  The  Sergeant  suddenly 
seized  the  relic  and  kissed  it,  and  then  re- 
turned it  to  the  Corporal,  who,  without  say- 
ing a  word,  restored  it  to  its  old  place  of 
safety. 

But  Dick  now  began  to  see  that  the 
Sergeant  seemed  to  be  rather  excited,  and 
no  longer  able  to  talk  in  his  usual  slow 
and  measured  manner ;  and  so  he  said  to 
him  — 

'*  Wait  till  the  mom,  Adam,  and  we'll  put 
a'  richt  to  ver  satisfaction." 

"  Na,  na.  Corporal  1 "  replied  Adam,  "  I 
never  like  pittin'  aff — no  a  fecht  even. 
What  ought  to  be  dune,  should  be  dune 
when  it  can  —  sae  listen  to  me  :  —  Ye'll 
help  Katie  tae  gaither  her  siller  and  gear 
thepitber  —  it's  no  muokle  atweel !  —  and 
see  that  her  and  Mary,  wi'  the  bird,  are  pit 
in  a  bit  hoose  near  yersel'.  They  can  fen' 
on  what  I'll  lea'  them,  wi'  their  ain  wark 
tae  help.     Ye'll  stan'  their  frien'  —  I  ken, 
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nid  jer  name  was  Dick  —  Cornal 

M>  I  not  Comal  yet,"  replied  Dick, 
^  Vm  Sony  tae  saj,  my  braw  wo- 
Oorporal  only." 

jthet  **  braw  "  drew  down  a  cortsy 
B  in  reply  to  his  '^  Gnde  day ;  ye'll 
>fend  tlie  Doctor." 
)tty  whom  'ES&e  represented,  was  a 
m  words,  who  never  attempted  to 
lie  philosophy,  if  he  know  it,  of  his 
b,  bat  prescribed  his  doses  as  firmly 
aKnffly  as  the  gunner  loads  his 
He  left  his  patients  to  choose  life 
apparently  as  if  their  choice  was  a 
indifference  to  him;  yet  never- 
e  possessed  a  most  feeling  heart, 
not  in  looks  or  words,  but  in  deeds 
lee  and  self-sacrifice,  for  which, 
oiany,  he  got  little  thanks,  and  less 
ESffie  had  more  than  insinuated, 
e  in  the  parish  seemed  to  have  a 
ietion  as  to  the  duty  of  the  doctor 
lem,  when  unwell,  at  all  hours,  and 
distances,  by  day  or  night ;  while 
J  of  consideration  for  his  health 
and  for  his  pocket  singularly  pro- 
Dff.  *'  I  do  not  grudge,*'  he  once 
give  my  professional  aid  gratis  to 
Md  needy,  and  even  to  others  who 
'  me  if  they  would  ;  nay,  I  do  not 
many  cases  to  send  a  bag  of  meal 
mily,  but  I  think  I  am  entitled, 
eioff  considered  greedy,  and  with- 
nding  for  it,  to  get  my  empty  bag 
I** 

oCor  was  ever  riding  to  and  fro,  his 
with  winter's  cold  and  summer*8 
diD^i  oftener  on  his  saddle  than  at 
re-side,  watching  all  sorts  of  cases 
onses  and  lowly  cottages  by  ni^ht, 
ering  by  day  for  miles  to  return 
he  anxiety  and  discomforts  of  the 
.  Poor  fellow  I  is  it  to  be  won- 
that  he  was  too  often  tempted  to 
I  stimulants  to  support  his  strength 
np  the  genial  spirits,  which  regu- 
rest,  and  a  happy  home  should 
plied.  But  all  liked  the  Doctor, 
ed  him ;  though,  alas  !  such  men 
air  —  herbalists,  vendors  of  won- 
la  and  *^saws,"  bone-setters,  and 
I  race  of  ignorant  and  presuming 
esident  or  itinerant  —  could  al- 
icse  on  the  credulous,  and  could 
marvellous  cun^s  for  such  prices 
entered  poor  Scott's  pocket. 
ictor  in  due  time  visited  Adam. 
immsr,  Sergeant  ?  "  was  his  abrupt 
and  he  immediately  proceeded  to 
tongue  and  pulse,  and  other  signs 


and  symptoms.  He  then  prescribed  some 
simple  medicine,  rather  gentler  than  Effie's ; 
and  said  little,  except  that  he  would  call 
back  soon.  The  case  was  at  last  declared 
to  be'  typbmd  fever. 


CHAPTER     XUI.  —  MR.    8MBLLIE  8    DIPLO- 
MACY. 

Mr.  Smellie  was  not  only  a  draper,  but 
the  greatest  in  that  line  in  the  parish  of 
Drumsylie.  His  shop  had  the  largest  dis- 
play of  goods  in  tne  i^llage.  Handker- 
chiefs, cravats,  Paisley  shawls,  printed  cali- 
coes, &c.,  streamed  in  every  variety  of  col- 
our from  strings  across  the  large  window, 
dotted  with  hats  and  bonnets  for  male  and 
female  customers.  He  was  looked  upon  as 
a  well-to-do,  religious  man,  who  carefully 
made  the  most  of  both  worlds.  He  was  a 
bachelor,  and  lived  in  a  very  small  house, 
above  his  shop,  which  was  reached  by  a 
screw  stair.  A  smaU  charity  boy,  with  a 
singularly  sedate  countenance  —  he  may 
for  aught  I  know  be  now  a  rich  merchant 
on  the  London  Exchange  —  kept  the  shop. 
I  mention  his  name,  Eben,  or  Ebenezer 
Peat,  to  preserve  for  some  possible  biogra- 
pher the  important  part  which  the  as  yet 
great  unknown  played  in  his  early  life. 
The  only  domestic  was  old  Peggy ;  of  whom 
beyond  her  name,  I  know  nothing.  She 
may  have  been  great,  and  no  doubt  was,  if 
she  did  her  duty  with  zeal  and  love  to  Pe- 
ter Smellie.  She  inhabited  the  kitchen, 
and  her  master  the  parlour,  attached  to 
which  was  a  small  bed  closet  The  parlour 
was  cold  and  stiff,  like  a  cell  for  a  con- 
demned Pharisee.  There  was  little  furni- 
ture in  it  save  an  old  sofa,  whose  hard  bony 
skeleton  had  a  hide  of  black  haircloth  over 
it,  and  a  small  round  cushion  of  the  same 
character,  with  rather  bristly  hairs,  in  a  re- 
cess at  the  end  of  it.  A  few  stuffed  mahog- 
any chairs  wore  ranged  along  the  wall ;  an 
arm-chair  beside  the  small  fire,  and  a  round 
table  with  a  dark  wax-cloth  cover,  complet- 
ed the  furniture  of  the  apartment.  There 
were,  besides,  a  few  old  books  of  theology 
—  which  guaranteed  Mr.  Smellie's  ortho- 
doxy, if  not  his  rea<ling  ;  a  copy  of  *'  Bin 
chan's  Domestic  Medicine,"  and  a  sampler 
which  hung  on  the  wall,  sewed  by  his  only 
sii«ter,  long  dead,  on  which  was  worked  a 
rude  symbol  of  Castle  Bennock,  and  three 
s waits  floating  under  ir,  nearly  as  large  as 
the  castle,  while  beneath  all,  amidst  what 
was  intended  for  flowers,  were  the  symbols 
"  For  P.  S.  by  M.  S." 

Mr.  Smellie  sat  near  a  small  fire  that 
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seemed  like  a  yellow  cairngorm    shining 
amidst  basalt,  reading  his  newspaper,  when 
a  letter  was  laid  upon  his  table  by  Peggy 
without  any  remark  except,  "  A  letter." 
"  From  whom,  Peggy  ?  "  asked  Smellie. 
"  Dinna  ken  ;  was  left  on  the  coonter." 
Mr.  Smellie  opened  it.    No  sooner  did 
he  recognize  the  signature,  than  he  laid 
aside  the  paper — the  Edinburgh  Couranty 
even  then  long  established. 

He  read  the  letter  over  and  over  again, 
very  possibly  a  hundred  times  if  one  might 
judge  from  the  time  it  remained  in  his 
hands.  At  last  he  put  it  down  quietly,  as  if 
afraid  it  would  make  a  noise,  and  stared  at 
the  small  fire.  He  then  paced  across  the 
room ;  lay  down  on  the  sofa ;  resumed  his 
seat  at  the  fire ;  took  up  the  letter,  again 
perused  it,  and  again  laid  it  slowly  down. 
He  alone  could  decipher  his  own  thoughts 
while  doing  all  this.  For  a  time  he  was 
confused  and  bewildered,  as  if  endeavoui^ 
ing  to  comprehend  his  altered  position.  It 
was  to  him  as  if  some  one  whom  he  had 
hanged  or  murdered  had  come  to  life  again. 
What  was  he  to  do  now  with  reference  to 
the  Sergeant  ?  This  was  what  puzzled  him 
—  what  could  he  do  to  save  himself?  He 
had  felt  safe  in  the  hands  of  an  honourable 
man  —  at  a  distance.  He  had  in  fact,  dur- 
ing many  years  of  comparative  ease  as  to 
worldly  things,  almost  forgotten  this  his  old 
attempt  at  cheating.  He  had  long  ago  re- 
pented, as  he  thought,  of  the  crime ;  but 
that  which  was  past  had  now  risen  from  the 
dead,  and  God  seemed  to  require  it  at  his 
hands ! 

Had  not  his  own  continued  sinfulness  re- 
stored the  dead  past  to  life  ?    It  was  a  great 
shock  for  him  to  learn  for  the  first  time  that 
his  enemy,  as  he  looked  upon  Adam,  knew 
it  all,  and  had  him  in  his  power.     And  then 
to  learn  also  that  the  Sergeant  had  never 
divulged  it!     What  could  he  do?     Would 
he  provoke  Adam  to  blast  his  character,  to 
triumph  over  him,   to  expose   him  to  the 
Kirk  Session  and  the  parish  ?  nay  to  —  to 
banish  him !     Or  would  he  repent  truly  of 
all  this  false,  hollow  past  which  was  now  be- 
ing dimly  revealed  to  him  ;  confess  his  evil 
doing  to  the  Sergeant,  and  ask  his  forgive-  i 
ness,    as  well    as  that   of   God ;    trust   his 
mercy,   bh'ss   him  for   his    generosity,   ac- 
knowledj»e  tliat  he  was  the  better  man,  an<l ! 
seek  by  a  new  and  true  life  to  imitate  him  ? 
O  Mr.  Peter   Smellio  !    this   is   indeed  one  I 
of  those  moments  in  thv  lifi;  on  which  a  ' 
single  sti'p  to  the  right  or  loft  may  lead  thee 
to  lighter  darkness,  to  heaven  or  to  hell.  Thy 
soul,  of  iitimea'^urable  littleness   estimated 
by  the  world,  but  of  infinite  greatness  esti- 


mated by  eternal  truth  and  righteoimiMi 
is  now  engaged  in   a-  battle  in  which  its 
eternal  destiny  is  likely  to  be  detennined ! 
Confront  then  the  good  and  eiil  maitflny 
God  and  mammon,  who  are  contending  for 
the  mastery ;  serve  the  one  and  detpiee  the 
other,  and  even  thou  mayest  yet  be  great 
because  good.    But  if  not !  then .  in  a  fern 
minutes  mayest  thou  be  irrevocably  on  tbe 
road  to  thine    own    place;    and    thoiub 
this  will  be  nothing  to I)ram9ylie,  it  willoe 
everything  to  thee  I 

The  battle  went  hard  a^nst  Saul,  and 
the  Philistines  of  vanity,  pnde,  and  a  wick- 
ed consistency  were  pressing  hard  upon 
him !     One  thing  only,  the  eaateat  for  tlie 
time,  he  determined  to  do,  and  that  was  to 
get  out  of  the  scrape  —  as  his  bad  aa^gel 
soothingly  suggested  —  as  speedily  and    ai 
easily  as  possible.    He  moat  not  keep    'Vf 
the  quarrel  longer  with  the  Sergeant ;    ^  '^" 
much  seemed  clear :  for  such  a  conrse 
dangerous.     He  must  also  immediately 
sure  John  Spence  of  obedience  to  Ui  o 
mands.     So,  without  delay,  he  wrote 
Spence,  imploring  him,  as  he  hinMdf 
pected  mercy  from  God,  to  be  silent 
ing  the  old  crime ;  assuring  him  that  he 
mistaken  the  part  he  had  taken  in  tldf 

Eainful  case,  and  promising  him  to  dx^ 
e  could   to  deliver  the  Sergeant 
trouble,  which  would  be  at  once  hit 
and  his  pleasure.    This  letter,  being 
ten,  was  a  great  relief  to  his  mind :  it 
livered  him,  as  he  hoped,  from  immc  * 
danger  at  least,  and  enabled  him  to 
centrate  his  acute  faculties  on  the 
out  of  his  plans  for  seeming  his  own 
His  thoughts  were  for  the  moment 
en  by  Eben  announcing,  as  he  was  w 
do,  a  superior  customer  whom  it  was 
dient  for  the  master  himself  to  serve, 
customer  on  the  present  occasion 
Thomasina  Porteous,  who  had  come  to 
chase  some  article  for  herself,  and  a  d 
shawl,  out  of  the  Session  Charity  Fund* 


to 


ae- 


m 


their  poor,  persecuted,  conunon  mend| 
callea  Mrs.  Craigie. 

Mr.  Smellie  was  unusually  silent : 
not  respond  to  the  order  for  Mrs.  Gitf  V* 
with  his  accustomed  smile.  After  a  IS'^^ 
Miss  Thomasina  blandly  remarked,  *^  ^^ 
Sergeant  is  very  ill,  and  I  have  no  d*>*^ 
from  a  bad  conscience  —  there's  nono^**^ 
you  know,  Mr.  Smellie,  to  the  wicked.* 

^^  I  am  aware  I  "  said  Mr.  Smellie,  6T^J' 
*'  This  cheap  shawl,"  he  added,  selao^gB 
and  spreading  out  one  before  her,  **  is  g**^ 
enoujfh,  I  suppose,  for  a  pauper  ?  ** 

"  Considering  all  she  has  snfiered 
that  man,  I  think  she  should  get 
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M^  er  Maiething  in  addition,  Mr.  SmeUie,** 
■d  tiie  bAj. 

^  Sben  I  '^  laid  Smellie,  "  go  up-etairs.  I 
Ml  lo  speak  to  Miss  Porteous  afone." 

The  hcj  disappeared. 
.  '^  Ab  a  friend,  Miss  Porteous,"  whispered 
hnllie,  **  permit  me  to  say,  in  strictest  con- 
Unec — yon  understand  V  " 

**  Qnite ! "  replied  Miss  Thomasina,  with 
ibok  of  intense  curiosity. 

*  That  I  have  learned  some  things  about 
in.  Craigie,*'  continued  Mr.  Smellie, 
'vkich  should  make  us  extremely  cautious 
lUping  or  trostinff  her." 

'^Lideed  I "  said  Miss  Thomasina. 

''And  as  regards  the  Sergeant,"  said  Mr. 
imffis,  **  there  is  —  rightly  or  wrongly  is 
X  Ae  question  —  a  strong  sympathy  felt 
V  hnu  io  the  parish.  It  is  human  nature 
i^fcel,  you  know,  for  the  weak  side,  even 
it  is  the  worst  side ;  and  from  my  pro- 
^9id  respect  for  our  excellent  minister, 
>^  whom  you  exercise  such  great  and  use- 

infliience.  I  would  advise  " 

^  Ihat  he  should  yield,  Mr.  SmeUie  ?  ** 
i^mpted  Miss  Thomasina,  with  an  ex- 
taiMm  of  wonder. 

*  Kok  no,  Mies  Porteous, "  replied  the 
Hlnr  Peter,  *'  that  may  be  impossible ; 
fc  that  we  should  allow  Providence  to 
kl  with  Adam.  He  is  ill.  The  Doctor, 
•ttd  to-day,  thinks  it  may  come  to  ty- 
Is  ferer.     He  is  threatened,  at  least; 

I- 

^  Ba  may  die  ?  **  said  the  lady.  "  I  hope 
<^  poor  man,  for  his  own  sake.  It  would 
ft  solemn  judgment  I " 
^  I  did  not  say  die,"  continued  Smeliie  ; 
H  many  things  may  occur  —  repentance 
ft  new  mind,  &c.  Anyhow,"  he  added 
k  m  smile,  *'  he  should,  in  my  very  hum- 

onnion,  be  dealt  wi'  charitably  —  nay, 
iMMd  say  kindly.  Our  justice  should  be 
iMred  wi'  mercy,  so  that  no  enemy  could 
nee  over  ns,  and  that  we  should  feel  a 
id  oonscience  —  the  best  o*  blessinsfs,"  he 
lad,  with  a  sigh  —  '*  as  knowing  that  we 
i  exhausted  every  means  o'  bringing  him 
k  right  mind ;  for,  between  us  baith,  and 
Wiog  your  Christian  principles,  I  do  re- 
r  houp  that  at  heart  he  is  a  good  man. 
Ipe  me  for  hinting  it,  but  I  really  be- 
f%  it*  Now,  if  ho  dees,  we'll  have  no 
Kt*    So  I  say,  or  rather  suggest,  that, ; 

JMr  leave,  wo  should  in  the  meantime 
vii|^  ak>ne,  and  say  no  more  about  this 
L^hemess.  I  leave  you  to  propose  this 
BV  worthy  minister." 
^  I  think  our  kindness  and  charity,  Mr. 
^vttsy"  replied  Miss  Porteous,  ^^are  not 
at  present.     My  word,  no  !    My 


poor  brother  requires  both,  not  Mercer* 
See  how  he  is  petted  I  Those  upstart  Gor- 
dons have  been  sending  him,  I  hear,  all 
sorts  of  things :  wine  and  grapes  —  grapes 
that  even  I  tasted  once  only  in  my  life, 
when  my  mother  died.  And  Mrs.  Gordon 
called  on  him  ycstenlay  in  her  carriage ! 
It's  absolutely  ridiculous!  I  would  even 
say  an  insult  I  tho'  I'm  sure  I  don't  wish  the 
man  anv  ill  —  not  I ;  but  only  that  we  must 
not  spoil  him,  and  make  a  fool  of  my  broth- 
er and  the  Session,  as  if  Mercer  was  inno- 
cent. I  assure  you  my  brother  feels  this 
sort  of  mawkish  sympathy  very  much  — 
very  much." 

*'  It  is  quite  natural  that  he  should  do  so," 
replied  Mr.  Smeliie ;  *^  and  so  do  I.  But 
nevertheless,  I  again  say  we  must  be  mer- 
ciful ;  for  mercv  rejoiceth  over  judgment. 
So  I  say,  let  things  alone  for  the  present. 
Let  us  withdraw  our  hand  when  Providence 
begins  to  work  ;  —  in  the  meantime,  in  the 
meantime." 

Miss  Thomasina  was  not  prepared  for 
these  new  views  on  the  part  of  the  high- 
principled,  firm,  and  consistent  elder :  they 
crossed  hor  purpose.  She  had  no  idea  of 
giving  up  the  battle  in  this  easy  way. 
What  had  she  to  do  with  Providence  ?  To 
stand  firm  and  fast  to  principle  was,  she  had 
ever  been  taught,  the  one  thing  needful; 
and  until  the  Sergeant  confessed  his  fault, 
it  seemed  to  her  as  if  he  should  be  treated 
as  a  heathen  and  a  publican  I 

Mr.  Smeliie  very  properly  put  in  the  sav- 
ing clause,  "  But  no  waur  —  no  waur.  Miss 
Porteous."  Ho  also  oiled  his  argument  by 
presenting  his  customer  with  a  new  pair  of 
jrloves  out  of  a  parcel  just  received  from 
Edinburgh,  as  evidence  of  his  admiration 
for  her  high  character. 

Tho  lady  smiled  and  left  the  shop,  and 
said  she  would  communicate  the  substance 
of  their  conversation  to  her  brother. 

"  Kindlpr,  kindly,  as  bticomes  your  warm 
heart,*'  said  Mr.  SmelL'e.  He  also  expressed 
a  hope  that  the  gloves  would  fit  her  fingers 
as  neatly  as  in  his  heart  he  hoped  his  argu- 
ments would  fit  the  mind  of  his  minister. 

Another  diplomatic  stroke  in  Mr.  Smel- 
lic*s  extremity  was  to  obtain  the  aid  of  his 
easy  brother-elder,  Mr.  Menzies,  to  adjust 
matters  with  the  Sergeant,  so  as  to  enable 
Mr.  Porteous  to  back  out  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal mess  in  which  the  Session  had  become 
involved. 

**  I  hae  been  thinking,  my  good  frien*," 
said  SmeUie  to  Menzies,  as  both  wore  seated 
beside  tho  twinkling  fire  in  the  sanctum 
over  tho  draper's  shop,  **  that  possibly  — 
possibly  —  we  micht  men'  matters  atween 
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the  Session  and  Sergeant  Mercer.  He  is 
Terra  ill,  an' the  thocnt  is  neither  pleasant 
nor  satisfactory  to  us  that  he  should  die  — 
a  providential  event  which  micht  happen  — 
wr  this  scandal  ower  his  head.  I  am  willing 
for  ane,  to  do  whatever  is  reasonable  in  the 
case,  and  Pm  sure  sae  are  ye ;  for  ye  ken, 
Mr.  Menzies,  there's  nae  man  perfec'  — 
nane  I  The  fac  is,  I'm  no  perfec'  mysel' !  " 
confessed  Mr.  Smellie,  with  a  look  intended 
to  express  the  humility  of  which  he  was 
profoundly  unconscious. 

Mr.  Menzies,  though  not  at  all  prepared 
for  this  sudden  outburst  of  charity,  welcomed 
it  very  sincerely.  "  I'm  glad,"  said  he,  **  to 
hear  a  man  o'  your  influence  in  the  Session 
say  so" — for  Menzies  had  himself  person- 
alhr  experienced  to  a  large  degree  the  doitr 
influence  of  the  draper  over  him;  and, 
though  his  better  nature  had  often  wished 
to  reoel  against  it,  yet  the  logical  meshes  of 
his  more  astute  and  strong-willed  brother 
had  hitherto  entangled  him.  But  now, 
with  the  liberty  of  speech  granted  in  so 
genial  a  manner  by  Smellie,  Mr.  Menzies 
said,  "  I  wuU  admit  that  Mr.  Mercer  was, 
until  this  unfortunate  business  happened,  a 
maist  respectable  man  —  I  mean  he  was  ap 
parently,  and  I  wad  fain  houp  sincerely 
—  a  quiet  neebour,  and  a  douce  elder.  I 
never  had  cause  to  doot  him  till  the  day  ye 
telt  me  be  had  been  ance  a  poacher.  But 
we  mauna  be  ower  hard,  Mr.  Smellie,  on 
the  sins  o'  youth,  or  even  o'  riper  years. 
Ye  mind  the  paraphrase  — 

"  For  while  the  lamp  holds  on  to  burn, 
The  greatest  sinner  may  return," 

I  wad  do  ony thing  that  was  consistent  to 
get  him  oot  o'  this  job  wi'  the  minister  an' 
the  Session.  But  hoo  can  it  be  managed, 
Mr.  Smellie  ?  " 

"  I  think,"  said  Smellie,  meditatively, 
**  that  if  we  could  only  get  the  minister 
pleased,  things  wad  richt." 

"Between  oorsels  as  his  frien's,"  said 
Menzies,  with  a  laugh,  ^*  he's  no  easy  to 
please  when  he  taks  a  thraw  i  But  may- 
be we're  as  muckle  to  blame  as  him." 

"  That  bird,"  remarked  Smellie,  as  he 
poked  up  his  almost  extinguished  fire,  **  has 
played  a' the  mischief  I  Could  we  no  get  it 
decently  oot  o'  the  way  yet,  Mr.  Menzies  V  " 

"  What  d'ye  mean,  neebour  ? "  asked 
Menzies,  looking  puzzled. 

"  Weel,  I'll  tell  ye,"  replied  the  draper. 
"  The  Sergeant  and  me,  ye  ken,  cast  oot ; 
but  you  and  him,  as  well  as  the  wife,  are 
friendly.    Noo,  what  do   ye  say  to  seeing 
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them  in  a  friendly  way ;  and  u  the  Sesgeant 
b  in  bed  " 

"  They  say  its  a  fiyyer,"  interrapted  Men- 
zies, "and  may  come  to  be  verrm  danger- 
ous." 

"  Weel,  a-weel,"  said  Smellie,  « in  that 
case  what  I  propose  micht  be  easier  dune : 
the  wife  micht  gie  you  the  bird,  for  peaee 
sake  —  for  conscience  sake — for  her  goid- 
man's  sake  —  and  ye  micht  do  awa'  wi*t,  and 
the  Servant  ken  naething  about  it ;  for,  ye 
see,  bemg  an  auld  sodger,  he's  prood  ai 
prood  can  be ;  and  Mr.  ParCeonu  wnd  be 
satisfied,  and  maybe,  for  peaice  sake,  wad 
never  speer  hoo  it  was  done,  and  we  wad 
hae  a  guid  excuse  for  sarin'  nae  mair  about 
it  in  the  Session.  If  the  Sergeant  dee^d^ 
nae  hairm  would  be  done ;  if  he  got  wccSi^ 
he  wad  be  thankfu'  that  the  strammaah 
a'  ower,  and  himsel'  restored,  wi'oot  btuk* 
pit  aboot  for  his  bird.     Eh  ?  " 

"  I  wadna  like  to  meddle  wi'  the 
said  Menzies,  shaking  his  head. 

"  But,  man  do  ye  no  see,"  argaed 
lie,  "  that  it  wad  stultify  yon  to  refuse  d 
what  is  easier  for  you  than  for  him  to 
Hoo  can  ye  blame  him  for  no  killing  a 
o'  his  dead  bairn,  if  ye  wadna  kill  a  stn 
bird  yoursel'  ?  " 

"  Can  ve  no  kill't  then  ?  "  asked  Men»»:S 

"  I  wad  hae  nae  difficulty  in  dmngthat- 
nane,"  said  Smellie,  "  but  they  wadna 
me,  and  wadna  lippen  to  me ;  but  they 
trust    you.      It's    surely   your    dntj, 
Menzies,    to     do    this,    and    mair, 
peace." 

"Maybe,"  said  Menzies.     "It's  a 
job.     Ill  think  aboot  it." 

'*  Ay,"  said  Smellie,  nutting  his  hand 
his  shoulder ;  "  an'  ye'll  do  it,  too,  when      ^^M  ye 
get  the  opportunity —  I  dinna  say  to  kT^^zilrl^ 
that  needna  be ;  but  onyhoo,  to  let  it  r 
awa,  —  that's  the  plan  I    Try't.    If  the 
consents  ye  canna  blame  yersel*.    I'm 
keen  to  get  this  job  by,  an'  this  stane  (/ 
fence  out  o'  the  road.    But  mind,  yeW 
er,  never,  let  on  I  bid  ye,  or  it  will  Ua^ 
the  merciAi'  plan.     Will  ye  keep  a 
sough  aboot  me,  whatever  ye  do? 
moreover,  never  breathe  a  word  about 
auld  poaching  business ;    I  hae 
this,  Mr.  Menzies  —  reasons." 

Such  was  Smellie's  "  game,"  as  it 
be  called.     For  his  own  selfish  ends  be 
really  anxious  to  get  Mr.  Porteons 
kindly  towards  the  Sergeant,  and  to 
as  far  as  possible  all  the  steps  he  had  ^^ 

in  the  case.  He  was  actuated  by  fb»^  Jj** 
Adam,  if  crushed,  should  be  induced  *^^  ^"^ 
against  him,  and,  in  revenge,  ex 
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i^nfiBt  conduct.  There  poesibly 
irith  this  motive  a  slight  feeling  of 
n  and  gratitade  for  the  generous 
^  Adam  bad  played  towards  him 
I  it  is  iust  as  ukeljr  that  he  hated 
-  for  there  is  nothing  more  hateful 
id»  bad  man,  than  to  be  under  an 
I  to  one  whom  he  personally  dis- 
was  very  doubtful  how  far  Mr. 
,  from  the  strong  and  public  posi- 
liaid  taken  in  the  case,  would,  or 
Id,  unless  he  had  opened  up  to  him 
ih  back-door  of  escape  as  Smellie 
iiTing.  If  this  could  be  accom- 
rithont  himself  being  implicated, 
aw  some  hope  of  ultimate  reconcil- 
id  the  consequent  removal  on  the 
'■     part    of    the    temptation    to 

nsies  was  ill  at  ease.  The  work 
to  him  by  Smellie  was  not  agreea- 
lie  was  only  induced  to  attempt  its 
ace  in  the  hope  that  the  escape  of 
log  would  lead  ultimately  to  the 
n  of  Adam,  and  the  quashing  of  all 
igf  affainst  him. 
bete  feelings  be  called  upon  Mrs. 

I  received  very  coldly  by  her.  She 
I  him  with  what  she  called  the 
•cy,"  and  felt  grieved  besides  that 
lever  visited  her  husband  during 
rums  weeks  of  trial.  Ue  was,  as 
ased  it, "  a  sifiht  for  sair  ccn."  Mr. 
nade  the  bt'st  excuse  he  could,  and 

the  circumstances  in  which  he 
placed  towards  Adam  as  the  rea- 
tie  had  not  visited  her  sooner.  He 
however  painful  it  was  to  him,  he 
thelessbeen  obliged  by  his  ordina- 

to  do  his  duty,  and  he  hoped  not  in 
e  might  now  be  the  means  of  mak- 

between  his  friend,  Mr.  Mercer, 
liniiter. 

Ibarlie's  baurn,"  said  the  Starling, 
lenzies  had  given  a  preliminary 
d  was  about  to  approach  the  ques- 
h  had  chiefly  brought  him  to  the 

^  Fm  Charlie's  bairn  —  a  man's 
kick  kur  —  whitt,  whitt" 
arling  seemed  unable  or  unwilling 
le  sentence;  at  last  it  came  out 

distinct — *^  a  man's  a  man  for  a' 

allies  did  not  feel  comfortable. 
na  wunner,  Mrs.  Mercer,"  at  last 
at  you  and  Adam  likin'  that  bird  ! 
Ij  enticing,  and  by  ordinar,  I  maun 

e*f  naething  wrang  wi'  the  bird,"  ' 
9  examining  the  seaui  of  her  apron,  ' 


and  adding  in  an  indifferent  tone  of  voice, 
**  if  folk  wad  only  let  it  alane,  it*s  discreet, 
and  wad  hairm  naebody." 

*^  I*m  sure,  Mrs.  Mercer,"  he  said,  "  I'm 
real  sorrv  aboot  the  hale  business;  and 
I  am  resolved,  if  possible,  to  get  Adam  oot 
o'  the  ban's  o'  the  Session,  and  bring  peace 
atween  a'  parties." 

Katie  shook  her  foot,  twirled  her  thumbs, 
but  said  nothing. 

"  It's  a  pity  indeed,"  the  elder  continued, 
"  that  a  bird  should  come  atween  an  ofliee- 
bearer  like  Adam,  and  his  minister  and  the 
Session!  It's  no  richt — it's  no  richt;  and 
yet  neither  you  nor  Adam  could  pit  it  awa, 
e'en  at  the  request  o*  the  Session,  wi'  yer 
ain  haun*8.  Ka,  na  —  that  was  askin'  ower 
muekle." 

"  Ye  ken  best,  nae  doot,"  said  Katie,  with 
a  touch  of  sarcasm  in  her  voice.  ''  You  and 
the  Session  hae  made  a  bonnie  job  o*  the 
guidman  noo  I " 

**  I'm  grieved  he's  no  weel,"  said  Monzies ; 
'^  but  to  be  oandid,  Mr:*.  Mercer,  it  wasna  a' 
the  faut  o'  the  Session  at  the  warst,  but 
pairtly  his  ain.  He  was  ower  stiff,  and  was 
neither  to  baud  nor  bin'." 

**  A  bairn  could  baud  him  noo,  and  bin' 
him  tae,"  said  Katie. 

"  There's  a  chasteesemcnt  in't "  remarked 
Menzies,  becoming  slightly  annoyed  at 
Katie's  cool  reception  of  him.  *'  He  should 
hear  the  voice  in  the  rod.  Afflictions  dinna 
come  wi'oot  a  reason.  They  spring  not 
from  the  ground.  They're  sent  for  a  pur- 
pose ;  and  ye  should  examine  and  search 
yer  heart,  Mrs.  Merce'*,  in  a'  sincerity  and 
humility,  to  ken  why  this  affliction  has  come, 
and  at  this  time,**  emphatically  added  Mr. 
Menzies. 

"  Nae  doot,"  said  Katie,  returning  to  the 
hetn  of  her  apron. 

The  way  seemed  marvellously  opened  to 
Mr.  Menzies,  as  he  thought  he  saw  Katie 
humbled  and  alive  to  the  Sergeant's  greater 
share  of  wrong  in  causing  the  schism.  He 
felt  as  if  the  Starling  were  in  his  hand,  —  a 
fact  of  which  the  bird  seemed  ignorant,  as 
he  whistled  **  Wha'll  be  king  but  Charlie  ! " 

Mr.  Menzies  continued  — **  If  I  could  be 
ony  help  to  ye,  Mrs.  Mercer,  I  wad  be 
proud  and  thankfu'  to  bring  aloot  frien'ship 
atween  Adam  and  Mr.  Porteous ;  and  thus 
gie  peace  to  puir  Adam." 

"Peace  to  AdamV"  exclaimed  Katie, 
looking  up  to  the  elder's  face. 

"  Ay,  peace  to  Adam,"  said  Mr.  Menzies, 
encouraged  to  open  up  his  plan ;  "  but,  I 
fear,  as  lang  as  that  bird  is  in  the  cage, 
pi'ace  wull  never  be." 
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Katie  dropped  her  apron,  and  stared  at 
Mr.  Mcnzies  as  if  she  was  petrified. 

'*  Dinna  think,  dinna  think,"  said  Mr. 
Menzies,  ^'  that  I  propose  to  kill  the  bit 
thing  " —  Katie  dropped  her  eyes  a^un  on 
her  apron  —  **  but/*  he  continued,  "  I  canna 
see  what  hairm  it  wad  do,  and  I  think  it 
wad  do  a  hantle  o'  guid,  if  ye  wad  let  me 
tak  oot  the  cage,  and  let  the  bird  flee  awa' 
to  sins;  wi'  the  lave  o*  birds." 

Katie  rose  up,  her  face  pale  with  —  dare 
we  say  it  ?  — ^  suppressed  passion.  This  ad- 
dress of  Menzies  was  strength  and  comfort 
indeed  in  her  affliction  !  She  seized  his  arm, 
drew  him  gently  to  the  door  of  her  bed- 
room, which  was  so  far  open  as  to  enable  him 
to  see  Adam  in  his  bed  sound  asleep.  One 
arm  of  the  Sergeant  was  extended  over  the 
bed,  his  face  was  towaiids  them,  and  his 
grev  locks  escapsd  from  under  his  nightcap ; 
he  looked  calm  and  composed.  ELatie  then 
led  Menzies  to  the  door,  and  he  followed 
her  as  by  a  blind  instinct  She  then  whis- 
pered in  his  ear  —  ^ 

**'  I  wadna  gie  that  man  in  health  or  sick- 
ness, life  or  death,  for  a'  the  Session !  If  he*s 
no  a  Christian,  I'm  nane,  for  I  want  to  be 
like  him.  If  he  hasna  God's  blessing,  wae's 
me  for  the  \<rorld  1  I  daur  ye  to  come  here, 
and  speak  ill  o'  him,  as  if  he  was  in  ony 
faut !  I  daur  ony  o*  ye  touch  his  bird !  As 
weel  howk  a  grave  for  me  as  for  Charlie's 
bairn  J  Tell  that  to  Smellie  —  tell't  to  the 
parish,  and  lee  me  alane  wi'  my  ain  heart, 
my  ain  guidman,  and  my  ain  Saviour,  to 
live  or  dee  as  the  Almighty  wills ! " 

Katie  turned  bac^k  into  her  kitchen,  while 
poor  Menzies  walked  out  into  the  street, 
feeling  no  anger  but  much  pain,  and  more 
than  ev-er  convinced  that  lie  had  been  made 
a  tool  of  by  Smellie,  contrary  to  his  own 
common  sense  and  better  feeling. 

Menzies  made  a  very  short  report  of  the 
scene  to  the  draper,  saying  that  he  would 
wash  his  hands  clean  of  the  whole  business ; 
to  which  Smellie  only  said  thousfhtfully,  as 
Menzies  left  his  shop,  "  I  wish  I  could  do 
the  same  —  but  I'll  try  !  " 

Miss  Thomasina  had,  in  the  meantime, 
told  her  brother  what  had  taken  place  dur- 
ing her  interview  with  Mr.  Smellie.  Mr. 
Porteous  was  amazed  and  confounded  by 
the  sudden  and  unaccountable  revolution  in 
his^  elder.  But  his  own  resolution  to  re- 
main firm  was  as  decided  as  ever ;  for  there 
is  a  glory  often  experienced  by  some  men 
when  placed  in  circumstances  where  they 
stand  alone  —  the  glory  of  recognising 
themselves  as  being  necessarily  sufr(?rers  for 
conscience  sake  —  of  being  al)ove  all  earthly 
influences  —  of  being  firm,  consistent,  fear- 


lees,  true  to  their  principles,  whan  others 
prove  weak,  cowardly,  or  oompromiiiiig. 
Doubts  and  difficulties,  from  wbatever 
source  they  come,  are  then  looked  upon  as 
so  many  temptations ;  and  the  repeated  re- 
sistance of  them,  as  so  many  evidences  oi 
unswerving  loyalty  to  truth.  There  is  no 
jrenuine  money  but  has  a  false  coinage  verj 
like  it  in  circulation.  Members  of  thie 
Drumsylie  Session  had  genuine  monej,  but 
also  some  amalgam  that  was  not  the  pore 
gold  though  it  glittered. 

"  I  shall  never  yield  one  jot  of  my  prin- 
ciples," Mr.  Porteous  sud  to  Miss  Thomas 
ina, "  come  what  may  I  Yield  ?  Neyer  I  Hie 
man  must  and  shall  acknowledge  lus  san 
before  the  Kirk  Session,  should  wey  meet, 
duly  constituted,  round  his  bed,  before  I 
can  be  reconciled  to  him  I  "  And  ye!t  all  this 
vehemence  was  in  no  small  desree  occasioned 
by  the  intrusion  of  better  thoughts,  which 
because  they  rebuked  him  were  so  unpleas- 
ant.   His  irritation  measured  on  the  whole 
very  fairly  his  disbelief  in  the  thoroudk 
soundness  of  his  own  position,  and  mioe 
him  more  willing  than  he  had  anj  idea  of  to 
be  reconciled  to  Adam." 

Wo  need  not    report  the  conversatimi 
which  immediately  alter  this  took  place  Vn 
the  Manse  between  Smellie  and  Mr.  Porter 
ous.    The  draper  was  calm,  smiiinff, 
circumspect,    lie  would  follow  Mr.T( 
ous  into  the  darkest  recesses  of  his  den 
order  to  draw  him  out  into  his  own  1i, 
He  repeated  all  he  had  said  to  Miss  11 
asina  as  to  the  necessity  and  advan 


leniency,  forgiveness,  and  mercy;  bat 
pareutiy  in  vain.  The  minister  was 
verily  **  given  to  chance."  The  case,^ 
said,  had  been  finally  setued  by  the  Sessr 
and  must  go  to  the  Presbytery,  which  sL' 
could  determine  its  final  issue.  But  he ' 
willing  to  reconsider  the  question  as  pni 
Mr.  Smellie,  and  to  meet  his  wishes  if  p 
hie  —  though  he  did  not  see  how.  An 
Smellie  returned,  to  his  room  and  weni 
bed,  wishing  he  had  left  the  Se 
and  his  bird  to  their  own  devices ;  an 
Porteous  retired  to  rest  with  very  much 


i 


same  feelings. 


CHAPTER    XIV.  —  THE    BERGKAKT'S    BL^X" 
NESS  AND  UI8  SICK  NURBS. 

Dr.  Scott,  as  the  reader  knows.  Tinted 
Adam,  and  felt  a  great  interest  in  his  padent 
The  Doctor  was  a  man  of  few  woros,  very 
shy,  and,  as  has  been  indicated,  even  abnmt 
and  gruff,  his  only  affectation  being  his  de- 
sire to  appear  devoid  of  any  feeling  which 
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miglit,  as  it  were,  interfere  with  severe 
■Mdicai  treatment  or  a  surgical  operation. 
He  fiked  to  be  tboaght  stern  and  decided. 
The  ftct  was  that  his  intense  sympathy 
peined  him,  and  he  tried  to  steel  himself 
agvnst  it.    When  he  scolded  his  patients  it 
mm  because  they  made  him  suffer  so  much, 
and  because,  moreover,  ho  was  angry  with 
himself  for  beine  angry  with  them.    He, 
tlierefbre,  affected  unconcern  at  the  very 
time  when  his  anxiety  for  a  patient  made 
him    sleepless,  and  compelled  him  often, 
when  in  bed,  to  read  medical  journals  with 
the  aid  of  a  long  yellow  candle,  instead  of 
Mending  in  sleep  such  portions  of  his  night- 
hfe  at  the  sick  permitted  him  to  enjoy.    He 
had  watched  Adam*s  whole  conduct  as  an 
Mer  —  had  heard  much  about  his  labours 
from  the  village  patients  —  and,  as  the  re- 
lolt  of  his  observations,  had  made  up  his 
ndnd  that  he  was  a   man  of  a  lare  and 
right  stamp.    When  the  "  disturbance,"  as 
it  was  called,  about  the  Starling  amtated 
the  communitv,  few  ever  heard  tlie  Doctor 
express  his  opinion  on  the  great  question  ; 
hat  many  listened  to  his  loud  laugh  —  won- 
dering as  to  its  meaning — when  the  case 
^ras  mentioned,  and  when  he  only  stroked 
lib  chin,  as  if  to  calm  his  merriment.     Some 
fiiends  who  were  more  in  his  confidence 
lieard  him  utter  such  phrases,  in  alluding  to 
<he  matter,  as  — *'  only  in4igestion,"'*  eccle- 
siastical hysteria,"  referring  to  forms  of  evil 
'that  are  rarely  dealt  with  m  church  courts. 

His  attendance  on  the  Sergeant  was, 
therefore,  a  duty  which  was  pleasing  to  him. 
He  was  not  very  hopeful  of  success,  how- 
eier,  from  the  time  when  the  fever  develop- 
ed into  ^phoid  of  a  gialignant  and  extreme- 
ly mfectious  type. 

The  first  thing  which  the  Doctor  advised 
ai  necessary  for  the  Sergeant's  recovery, 
was  the  procuring  of  a  sick  nurse.  Poor 
KiUieprotested  against  the  proposal.  What 
eoald  any  one  do  that  she  was  not  fit  for  ? 
What  cared  she  for  sleep  ?  She  never  at 
any  time  slept  soundly  —  so  she  alleged  — 
and  could  do  with  very  little  sleep;  was 
easily  wakened  up  —  the  scratch  of  a  mouse 
would  do  it ;  and  Adam  would  do  her  bid- 
ding, for  he  was  always  so  good  and  kind  : 
a  stranger,  moreover,  would  out  irritate  him, 
and  ^pnt  her  about.''  And  who  would 
•nst  ?  >Vho  would  risk  their  life  ?  Had 
they  not  their  own  family  to  attend  ? 
Would  they  bring  the  fever  into  their  own 
hooie  ?  &c.  &c. 

**  Na,  na ; "  she  concluded,  "  lee  Adam  to 
aSi  and  God  will  provide  1 " 

So  she  argued,  as  taught  by  observation 
tad  experience;   for  most  people  in  our 


country  villages  —  now  as  then  —  are  apt 
to  be  seized  with  panic  in  the  presence  of 
any  disease  pronounced  to  be  dangerous  and 
contagious.  To  procure,  therefore,  a  nurse 
for  the  sick,  except  among  near  reliftions,  is 
extremely  aifficult ;  unless  it  be  some  worth- 
less creature  who  will  drink  the  wine  poured 
out  for  the  patient,  or  consume  the  delica- 
cies left  for  his  nourishment.  We  have 
known,  when  cholera  broke  out  in  a  country 
town  in  Scotland,  a  stranger  nurse  refused 
even  lodgings  in  any  house  within  it,  lest  she 
should  spread  the  disease ! 

It  was  a  chill  and  gusty  evening,  and 
Katie  sat  beside  the  fire  in  the  Sergeant's 
room,  her  mind  full  of  "  hows  "  and  "  wheiis," 
and  tossed  to  and  fro  by  anxiety  about  her 
Adam,  and  questionings  as  to  what  she 
should  or  could  .do  for  his  comfort.  The 
rising  wind  shook  the  bushes  and  tree-tops 
in  the  little  garden.  The  dust  in  clouds 
hurried  along  the  street  of  the  village.-  The 
sky  was  dark  with  gathering  signs  of  rain. 
There  was  a  depressing  sadness  in  the 
world  without,  and  little  cheer  in  the  room 
within.  The  Sergeant  lay  in  a  sort  of  un- 
easy restless  dose,  sometimes  tossing  his 
hands,  starting  up  and  asking  where  he 
was,  and  then  falling  back  again  on  his  pil- 
low with  a  heavy  sigh.  Although  his  wife 
was  not  seriously  alarmed  she  was  neverthe- 
less very  miserable  at  heart,  and  felt  un- 
utterably lonely.  But  for  her  quiet  faith 
in  God,  and  the  demand  made  upon  her  for 
active  exertion,  she  would  have  yielded  to 
passionate  grief,  •r  fallen  into  sullen  de- 
spair. 

Her  thoughts  were  suddenly  disturbed  by 
little  Mary  telling  her  that  some  one  was  at 
the  street  door.  Bidding  Mary  take  her 
place,  she  hastened  to  the  kitchen  and 
opened  the  door.  Jock  Hall  entered,  in  his 
usual  unceremonious  way. 

**  Ye  needna  speak,  ^listress  Mercer,"  ho 
said  as  he  sat  down  on  a  chair  near  the 
door ;  "  I  ken  a'  aboot  it !  " 

Katie  was  as  much  startled  as  she  was  the 
first  time  he  entered  her  h(>u?e.  His  ap- 
pearance as  to  dress  and  respectability  was, 
however,  unquestionably  improved. 

**  Jock  Hall,  as  I  declare !  "  exclaimed 
Katie  in  a  whisper. 

"  The  same,  at  yer  service ;  and  yet  no 
jist  the  same,"  replied  Jock  in  as  low  a 
voice. 

"  Ye  may  say  sae,"  said  Katie.  **  What's 
come  ower  ye  ?  Whaur  hae  ye  been  V 
Whaur  got  ye  thae  claes  V  YeVe  like  a 
gentleman,  Jock  ! " 

**  I  houp  sae,"  replied  Hall ;  *'  I  oucht  to 
be  sae  ;  I  gat  a'  this  frae  Adam.'* 
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"  The  guidman  V "  inquired  Katie ; 
** that's  impossible!  He  never  had  claes 
like  thae ! " 

**  Claes  or  no  claes/'  said  Jock,  *'  it's  him 
I  got  them  frae." 

**  I  dinna  understan'  hoo  that  could  be/ 
said  Katie. 

'*  Nor  me,**  said  Jock ;  "  but  sae  it  is,  and 
never  heed  the  noo  hoo  it  is.  I'm  come,  as 
usual,  on  business." 

*'  Say  awa,"  said  Katie,  *'  but  speak  laigh. 
It's  n'ae  shoon  ye're  needin',  I  houpV 
For" 

Jock  waved  his  hand  as  if  to  silence  her, 
and  proceeded  — 

**rm  telt  my  frien' — I  mean  the  Ser- 
geant —  is  awfu'  ill  wi*  a  fi wer  that's  deed- 
ly  smittal." 

We  may  here  explain  that  Jock  had 
previously  called  upon  Dr.  Scott,  and 
thrusting  his  head  into  the  surgery  —  his 
body  and  its  new  dress  being  concealed  by 
the  half-opened  door  —  had  asked  — 

"  Is't  true  that  Sergeant  Mercer  is  awfu' 
ill  wi*  a  smittal  fiwer  ?  " 

The  Doctor,  who  was  writing  some  pre- 
scription, on  discovering  who  the  person 
was  who  put  this  question,  said  no  mora  in 
reply  than  —  "  Deadly !  deadly  1  so  ye  need 
not  trouble  them,  Jock,  by  begging  at  their 
door  — be  off!" 

"  Mrs  Mercer,"  replied  Jock,  "  wuU  need 
a  nurse  —  wull  she  ?  " 

"No  doubt,"  replied  the  doctor  with  a 
smile,  "  but  I  have  no  time  to  speak  to  you 
on  such  buHiness ;  you  hftd  better  go  and 
fiet  your  friend  Mrs.  Craigie.  She'll  help 
Mary." 

"  Thank  ye  I "  said  Jock,  and  disappear- 
ed. 

But  to  return  to  his  interview  with  Mrs. 
Mercer. 

"  I'm  telt,  Mrs.  Mercer,"  he  said,  "  that 
the  Sergeant  needs  some  nurse  —  that  is,  as 
I  understan',  some  ane  that  wad  watch  him 
day  and  nicht,  and  keep  their  een  open  like 
a  whitrat ;  somebody  that  wadna  heed  hae- 
in'  muckle  tae  do,  and  that  could  baud  a 
guid,  but  friendly  crip  o'  Mr.  Mercer  gif  his 
nerves  rise.  An' I  hae  been  thinkin'  ye '11 
fin't  a  bother  tae  got  sic  a  bodie  in  Drum- 
sylie  —  unless,  maybe,  ane  that  wad  wark 
for  a  hantic  o' siller;  some  decent  woman 
like  Luckie  Craigie,  wha  micht " 

"  Dinna  bother  me  the  noo,  Jock,  wi'ony 
nonsense,"  said  Katie,  "  I'm  no  fit  for't.  If 
ye  need  onything  yersel*,  tell  me  what  it  is, 
and,  if  possible,  I'll  gie  yc't ;  for  I  maun 
gang  back  tae  the  room." 

"  Ay,"  said  Jock,  "  that's  jist  it.  I  want 
something  frae  ye,  and  I  houp  Til  get  it    I 


want  an  extraordinar  favonr  o'  je ;  for,  at  I 
was  sayin',  ye'll  fin't  ill  tae  get  ony  ane  to 
watch  Mr.  Mercer.  But  if  J  get  ane  that 
doesna  care  for  his  life  —  that  respecs  and 
Iocs  Adam  —  that  wadna  take  a  bawbee  o 
siller  "  — 

"Fll  pay  them  decently,"  interrapted 
Katie. 

"  And  that,"  continued  Jock,  aa  if  not  in- 
terrupted, "has  strength  tae  watch  in' 
leevin'  man  or  woman,  —  what  wad  je 
say?" 

"If  there's  sic  a  bodie  in  the  toon  as 
that,"  said  Katie,  "I  wad  be  blythe  tae  fry 
them ;  no  tae  fix  them,  maybe,  bat  to  irjff 
as  the  Doctor  insists  on't." 

"  Weel,|'  said  Jock,  "  the  fkvoor  I  liae  to 
ax,  altho'  it's  ower  muckle,  is  to  let  m«  trr 
my  ban' — let  me  speak,  and  dinna  laoch 
at  me  !  I'm  no  feered .  for  death,  as  I  hae 
been  moa^  a  time  feered  for  life.  I  hae 
had  by  ordinar  experience  watchin',  ye  kea, 
as  a  poacher,  fisher,  and  a'  that  kin'  o* 
thing,  sin'  I  was  a  bairn ;  sae  I  can  sleep 
wi'  my  een  open ;  and  I'm  strong,  for  I  hae 
thrashed  keepers,  and  tulors,  and  ai'  sorts 
o'  folk ;  fac,  I  was  tempted  to  eie  a  blue  ee 
tae  Smellie  I    But  let  8lee[nn'  dogs  lie." 

Katie  was  taken  so  much  aback  bv  this 
speech  as  to  let  Jock  go  on  without  inter- 
ruption ;  but  she  at  last  exclaimed  — 
"  X  e'rc  a  kind  crt^ur,  Jock,  and  I'm  muckle 
obleeged  to  you ;  but  I  really  canna  think 
o't  It  'ill  no  work  ;  it  wad  pit  ye  abooty 
an'  mak'  a  cleish-me-claver  in  tne  toon  ;  an* 
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"  I  care  as  little  for  the  toon,"  said  Jockp 
"  as  the  toon  cares  for  me  1  Ye'll  no  be 
bothered  wi'  me,  mind^gif  ye  let  me  help 
ye.  I  hae  got  clean  pease  strae  fin*  »  bed 
frae  Greordie  Miller  the  carrier,  and  a 
sackfu'  for  a  bowster ;  and  I  ken  ye  haa  a 
sort  o'  lafl,  and  I'll  pit  up  there :  and  iff  no 
aften  I  hae  sic  a  bed ;  and  cauld  parritoh  or 
cauld  praties  wull  dae  for  my  meat,  aa*  I 
need  nae  mair ;  an'  I  hae  braw  thick  stock- 
in's —  I  can  pit  on  twa  pair  if  necessar',  tie 
walk  as  ciuiet  as  a  cat  stealin'  cream ;  sae 
gif  ye'll  let  me,  I'll  do  my  best  endecToar 
to  help  ye." 

"  Ob,  Jock,  man ! "  said  Mrs.  Ifexcer. 
"ye're  unco  guid.  I'll  think  o't  —  ril 
think  o't,  and  speer  at  the  Doctor  -—  I  wull, 
indeed ;  and  if  sae  be  he  needs  —  Whisht  1 
What's  that?"  ejaculated  Katie,  starting 
from  her  chair,  as  little  Mary  entered  the 
kitchen  hurriedly,  saying  — 

"  Come  fast,  mither  1 " 

Katie  was  in  a  moment  beside  her  hoe* 
band,  who  for  the  first  time  manifested 
symptoms  of  violent  excitement,  declarii^ 
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that  he  must  rise  and  dress  for  church,  as 
tie  heard  the  eight  o'clock  bells  ringing.  In 
vain  whe  expostulated  with  him  in  the  ten- 
derest  manner.  He  ought  to  rise,  he  said, 
and  would  rise.  Was  he  not  an  elder  ?  and 
had  he  not  to  stand  at  the  plate?  and 
would  be,  for  any  consideration,  be  late  ? 
What  did  she  meanl  Had  she  lost  her 
fenses  I    And  so  on. 

This  was  the  climax  of  a  weary  and  terri- 
bly anxious  time  for  Katie.  For  some 
Bighti  she  had,  as  she  said,  hardly  "  booed 
Da  ee,"  and  every  day  her  lonely  sorrow 
was  becoming  truly  ^^  too  deep  for  tears.** 
The  tmexpected  visit  of  even  Jock  Hall  had 
helped  for  a  moment  to  cause  a  reaction 
and  to  take  her  out  of  herself;  and  now 
that  she  perceived  beyond  doubt,  what  she 
was!  slow  hitherto  to  believe,  that  her  hus- 
band '*  wasna  himsel* "  —  nay,  that  even  she 
was  strange  to  him,  and  was  addressed  by 
him  in  accents  and  with  expressions  betok- 
ening irritation  towards  her,  and  with  words 
whicn  were,  for  the  first  time,  wanting  in 
loire,  she  became  bewildered,  and  felt  as  if 
God  had  indeed  sent  her  a  terrible  chas- 
tiaenient.  It  was  fortunate,  indeed,  that 
Hall  had  called  —  for  neither  her  argu- 
ments nor  her  strength  could  avail  on  the 
present  occasion.  She  immediately  sum- 
moned Jock  to  her  assistance.  He  quickly 
cast  off  his  bo%)t8,  and  approached  the  bed 
aof  Jy  and  gently.  With  a  strong  hand  he 
laid  the  Sei^eant  back  on  his  pillow,  saying, 
"  Ye  will  gang  to  the  kirk.  Sergeant,  but  1 
maun  tell  ye  something  afore  ye  gang. 
Yell  mind  Jock  Hall  ?  him  that  ye  gied 
the  boots  to  ?  An*  yell  mind  Mr.  opence  ? 
I  hae  got  an  erran*  frae  him  to  you.  He 
■aidye  wad  be  glad  tac  hear*t.'* 

The  Sergeant  stared  at  Jock  with  a  half- 
eausited,  half-stupid  ^aze.  But  the  chain  of 
hie  aswcialions  had  tor  a  moment  been  brok- 
en, and  he  was  quiet  as  a  child,  the  bells 
ringing  no  more,  as  he  paused  to  hear  the 
message  from  S[)cnce  the  keeper.  Jock's 
fint  experiment  at  nursing  had  proved  suc- 
oetiful.  Ho  was  pennitted,  therefore,  for 
that  night  only,  as  Katie  said,  to  occupy  the 
loft,  to  which  he  .brought  his  straw  bed  and 
straw  bolster;  and  his  presence  proved, 
more  than  once  during  the  night,  an  invalu- 
able aid. 

The  Doctor  called  next  morning.  Among 
hie  other  causes  for  anxiety,  one,  and  not ! 
the  least,  hail  been  the  impos^sibility  of  find- ', 
inga  respectable  nurse,  ilc  was  thoreforc 
not  a  little  astonished  to  discover  Jock  Hall, 
the  •*  ne'er-do-weel,'*  well  dressed,  and  seat- 
ed beude  the  Sergeant.  He  did  not  at  first 
anjr  explanations  of  so  unexpected  a 


phenomenon,  but  at  once  admitted  that  he 
was  better  than  none.  But  before  leaving, 
and  afler  questioning  Jock,  and  studying 
his  whole  demeanour,  and,  moreover,  after 
hearing  something  about  him  from  Mrs. 
Mercer,  he  smiled  and  said,  "  Keep  him  by 
all  means  —  I  think  lean  answer  for  him ;  ** 
and  muttering  to  himself —  '*  Peculiar  tem- 
perament —  hysterical,  but  curable  with  di- 
et —  a  character  —  will  take  fancies  —  seems 
fond  of  the  Sergeant  —  contagious  fever — 
we  shall  try  him  by  all  means.** 

"  Don*t  drink  ?  **  he  abruptly  asked  Jock. 

"Like  a  beast,"  Jock  replii'd;  "for  a 
beast  drinks  jist  when  he  needs  it.  Doctor, 
and  sac  div  I ;  but  I  dinna  need  it,  and 
winna  need  it,  I  noo  think,  a*  my  days.** 

"  You'll  do,**  said  the  Doctor ;  and  so 
Jock  was  officially  appointed  to  be  Adam's 
nurse. 

Adam  Mercer  lay  many  weary  days  with 
the  fever  heavy  upon  him  —  like  a  ship  ly- 
ing to  in  a  hurricane,  all  the  waves  and  bil- 
lows pressing  on  her,  while  the  question  is, 
which  will  last  longest,  the  storm  or  the 
shipV  Those  who  have  watched  beside  a 
lingering  case  of  fever  can  alone  compre- 
hend the  effect  which  intense  anxiety,  aur- 
ing  a  few  weeks  only,  caused  by  the  hourly 
conflict  of  "  hopes  and  fears  that  kindle 
hope,  an  undistinguishable  throng,**  pro- 
duces on  the  whole  nervous  system. 

Katie  was  brought  into  deep  waters. 
She  had  never  taken  it  home  to  herself  that 
Adam  might  die.  Their  life  had  hitherto 
been  quiet  and  even  —  so  like,  so  very  like, 
was  day  to  day,  that  no  storm  was  antici- 
pated as  likely  to  disturb  the  blessed  calm. 
Now  at  the  prospect  of  losing  him,  and  be- 
ing left  alone  in  the  wide,  wide  wilderness, 
without  her  companion  and  guide  —  her 
earthly  all,  in  spite  of  the  unearthly  links  of 
faith  and  love  that  bound  them  —  her 
whole  flesh  shrunk  as  from  the  approach  of 
a  terrible  enemy.  Then  it  was  that  old 
truths  lying  in  her  heart  were  summoned 
to  her  aid,  to  become  practical  powers  in 
this  her  hour  of  need.  She  recalled  all  she 
had  learned  as  to  God's  ends  in  sending 
affliction,  with  the  corresponding  duties  of 
a  Christian  in  receiving  it.  She  was  made 
to  realise  in  her  experience  the  gulf  which 
separates  knowing  from  being  and  thing  — 
the  right  theory  from  the  right  practice. 
And  thus  it  was  that  during  a  night  of 
watching  she  fought  a  great  uattle  m  her 
soul  between  her  own  will  and  God's  will, 
in  her  endeavour  to  8a\',  not  with  her  lips, 
for  that  was  easy,  but  from  her  heart,  *'  Tny 
will  be  done  ! "  Oflen  did  she  exclaim  to 
herself,  **  Na,  God  forgie  me,  but  I  canna 
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&  CM  he  said,  but  from  a  sense  of  dutv  —  confidence  on  Katie's  part  revealed  in  ber 
^aich  of  his  great-coat  pockets,  a  bottle  of  open  heart,  which  poui^  itself  out  before 
*  b«it  port  wine  for  Mr.  Mercer,  of  which   him.    He   retumea   the    pressure  of    her 
P  Ikad;  possibly,  not  more  than  a  dozen  in   hand,  and  said  — 

M  cellar.  He  had  many  mi*igled  thoughts '  '*  Be  comforted,  Mrs.  Mercer  I  It  is  the 
■  he  knocked,  one  Saturday  —  in  spite  of  Lord  !  He  alone,  not  man,  can  aid." 
•■^** preparations"  —  at  the  cottage  door,  j  Katie  gently  withdrew  her  hand  from  his, 
^hioh,  as  usual,  was  opened  by  Mary.  Re- :  as  if  she  felt  that  she  was  taking  too  great 
<*giiiiiog  the  minister,  she  went  to  sunmion  a  liberty,  and  as  if  for  a  moment  the  cloud 
ItB.  Mercer  from  the  Sergeant's  room ;  of  the  last  few  weeks  had  returned  and 
^bile  Mr.  Porteous  stood  with  his  back  to  shadowed  her  confidence  in  his  good-will  to 
^e  kitchen  fire,  and  once  more  gazed  at  her.  The  minister,  too,  could  not  at  once 
tie  Starling,  who  again  returned  his  gaze  as  dismiss  a  feeling  of  awkwardnchs  from  his 
ftlmly  as  on  the  memorable. morning  when  mind,  though  he  sincerely  washed  to  do  so. 
^y  were  first  introduced.  >  He  had  seldom  come  into  immediate  con- 

firs.  Mercer  did  not  immediately  appear, '  tact,  and  never  in  circuu  stances  liko  the 
B  abe  was  disrobing  hersell'  of  some  ot  her  present,  with  such  simple  and  unfeigned 
ight^gear  —  laying  aside  her  flannel  cap   sorrow. 

lul  larse  shawl,  and  making  herself  more  i     '*  Oh,  sir,"  she  said,   "  ye  little  ken  hoo 
^y.    Mary,   as  she   peeped  through  the  '  Adam  respeckit  and  lo  ed  ye.     He  never, 

artially  opened  door,  saw  the  minister  giv-   ^ "^    ^'^  '*■*'"'"  "*  '^ — **"■*'  — '"^ 

is  a  bit  of  bread  that  was  on  the  table  to 

>e  Starling.     Though  the  bird  did  not  ac- 

■Hywledge  the  gift  except  by  a  few  guttur- ,       ^         ,  „  ,       ^ 

(■9  yet  he  was  pleased  to  accept  it  as  a  to- .  only  heard  him  the  last  time  he  came  frac 

^H  of  good- will,  for  he  ate  it  with  evident  j  the  kirk  "  —  the  minister  recollected  that 

^^isfaction,  and  cleaned  his  beak  as  if  for  '  this  was  after  his  deposition  by  the  Session 

^er  occupation.  —  "  hoo  he  wrastled  for  the  grace  0*   God 


never  booed  his  knee  at  the  chair  ye're 
sittin' on  wi'oot  prayin*  lor  you — prayin* 
for  a  blesain'  on  yoursel*,  on  your  wark,  an* 
on  your  preaching.     Pm   sure,  if  ye  had 


■■^iJe  soon  emerged  from  the  room,  from   tae  be  wi*  ye,  it  wad  hae  dune  yer  heart 
hich  no  sound  came  save  an  occasipnal  heavy   guid  and  greatly  encouraged  you.  r  orgie  mo 


SH|  and  mutterings  from  Adam,  in  his 
^^ress.  Her  hair  was  dishevelled,  her  face 
^le,  her  step  tottering,  and  years  seemed  to 
~^ve  been  added  to  her  age.   Her  eyes  had 


forgic  me  for  sayin*  thid :  but  eh,  he  was, 
and  is,  a  precious  man ;  tho'  he'll  no  be  lang 
wi'  us  000  !  **  And  Katie,  without  weeping, 
again  rocked  to  and  fro. 


^  tear  to  dim  their  earnest  and  half- 1  The  minister  opened  h's  heart  to  all  Mrs. 
^^^tracted  ^aze.  This  visit  of  the  minister,  ■  Mercer  said,  and  her  words  dropped  into  it, 
^bich  she  instinctively  interpreted  as  one  without  any  argument  to  prepare  their  way, 
^  aympathy  and  good-will  —  how  could  it   like*  drop  of  dew. 

^  dse  ?  —  at  once  surprised  and  delighted  1  *'  He  is  a  goo<l  man,"  he  replied ;  **  yes,  a 
(i^r.  It  was  like  a  sudden  burst  of  sunshine,  I  good  man  is  Adam ;  and  I  pray  God  .  his 
^tteh  began  to  thaw  her  heart,  and  al^  to   life  may  be  spared." 

'"'^ten  the  future.      She  sat  down  beside  \     ^*  O  thank  ye,  thank  ye ! "  said  Katie. 


vithalook  of  silent  but  unutterable  sorrow,  j  Mary  was  all  the  while  eagerly  listeninff 
Ha  turned  his  face  away.  '*  Oh !  sir,"  at :  at  the  door, which  was  not  quite  closed,  and 
hit  she  said,  '*  God  bless  you  —  God  bless  as  she  heard  those  words  and  the  low  cry  . 
ytm  fur  comin' !  I'm  lanely,  lanely,  and  my  from  her  *^  mother  "  beseeching  tho  minis- 
beart  is  like  to  break.  It's  kind,  kind  o'  i  ter  to  pray,  she  ran  out,  and  falling  down 
ye ; "  and  still  holding  his  hand,  while  she  i  before  him,  with  muffled  sobs  bid  her  face 
eovered  her  eyes  with  her  apron  as  she  in  the  folds  of  his  grear-coat,  and  said,  **  Oh, 
roeked  to  and  fro  in  the  anguish  of  her  '  minister,  dinna  let  faither  dee  !  dinna  let 
•pirU;  **  rhe  loss,"  she  continued,  "•  o*  my  !  him  dee  !  "  And  she  claspe<l  and  clapped 
v«e  jieX  was  sair  —  ye  ken  what  it  was  to  the  knees  of  him  whom  she  thought  lufl 
M  baitb,"  and  she  looked  at  the  empty  cot  mysterious  power  with  Go<l. 
oppoate,  *'  when  ye  used  to  sit  here,  and  he  \  The  minister  liAed  up  tho  aijoniscd  child, 
Chm  ^-  but  oh  !  it  was  naething  to  this, '  patted  her  fondly  on  the  head,  and  then 
OMtfaing  to  this !  "  gazed  on  her  thin  but  sweet  face.     She  was 

T^  minister  was  not  prepared  for  this   pale  from  her  selAlenyIng   labours  in  the 
wtoome,  nor  for  this  mark  of  unbounded  |  sick  room. 
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*'  Ye  maun  excuse  tbe  bairn,"  said  Katie, 
"  for  she  baesna  been  oot  o'  tbe  booee  except 
for  an  errand  sin'  Adam  grew  ill.  I  canna 
get  ber  tae  sleep  or  eat  as  sbe  used  to  do  — 
she's  sae  fond  o'  tbe  guidman.  Pm  awfu' 
bebadden  tae  ber.  Come  here,  my  wee 
wifie."  And  Mrs.  Mercer  pressed  ber  head 
and  tearful  face  to  her  bosom,  where  Mary's 
sobs  were  smothered  in  a  large  brown  shawl. 
**  She's  no  strong,  but  extraordinar'  spee- 
rity,"  continued  Mrs.  Mercer  in  a  low  voice 
and  apologetically  to  Mr.  Porteous ;  '*  and 
ye  maun  just  excuse  us  baith." 

<*  I  think,"  said  tbe  minister,  in  a  sad 
Toice,  ^^  it  would  be  good  for  us  all  to  engage 
in  prayer." 

They  did  so. 

Just  as  they  rose  from  their  knees,  the 
slight  noise  which  it  occasioned  —  for  hither- 
to the  conyersation  had  been  conducted  in 
whispers — caused  the  Starling  to  leap  up 
on  his  perch.  Then  with  clear  accents,  that 
rung  over  the  silent  house,  he  said,  "  I'lh 
Charlie's  bairn  I " 

Katie  looked  up  to  the  cage,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  ber  life  felt  something  akin  to 
downright  anger  at  tbe  bird,  ^s  words 
leemed  to  her  to  be  a  most  unseasonable  in- 
terruption —  a  text  for  a  dispute  —  a  re- 
miniscence of  what  she  did  not  wish  then  to 
be  recalled. 

**  Whisht,  ye  impudent  cratur ! "  she  ex- 
claimed ;  adding,  as  if  to  correct  his  rude- 
ness, "  ye'Il  disturb  yer  maister." 

The  bird  looked  down  with  his  head  as- 
kance, and  scratched  it  as  if  puzzled  and 
asking  "  What's  wrong  ?  " 

**  Oh,"  said  Katie,  turning  to  the  minister 
as  if  caught  in  some  delinquency,  '*  it's  no 
my  faut,  sir ;  ye  maun  forgie  the  bird  ;  be 
doesna  ken  better." 

**  Nevermind,  never  mind," said  Mr.  Por- 
teous, kindly,  "'  it  is  but  a  trifle,  and  not 
worthy  of  our  notice  at  such  a  solemn  mo- 
ment ;  it  must  not  distract  our  minds  from 
higher  things." 

**  I'm  muckle  obleeged  to  ye,  sir,"  said 
•Katie,  rising  and  makin^r  a  curtsey.  Feel- 
ing, however,  that  a  cnsis  had  come  from 
which  she  could  not  escape  if  she  would, 
she  bid  Mary  "  gang  ben  and  watch,  and 
shut  the  door."  When  Mary  bad  obeyed, 
she  turned  to  Mr.  Porteous  and  said,  **Ye 
maun  excuse  me,  sir,  but  I  canna  thole  ye 
to  be  angry  about  the  bird." 

^*  Pray  say  nothin?  more  of  that  business, 
I  implore  you,  Mrs.  Mercer,  just  now,"  said 
Mr.  Porteous,  putting  his  hand  kindly  on 
her  arm  ;  '*  there  is  no  need  for  it." 

This  did  not  deter  Katie  from  uttering 
what  was  now   oppressing  her  heart  more  | 


lid 


than  ever,  but  rather  encouraged  her    — *  la 
it. 

**  Ye  maun  let  me  speak,  or  111 
she  said.      **  Oh,  sir,  it  has  been  an 
grief  this — just  awfu'  to  ns  baith 
ainna,  dinna  think  A'dam  was  to  bli 
muckle  as  me.     Fm  in  faat,  no  him. 
wasna  frae  want  o'  respec*  to  yod,  sir ; 
that  couldna  be ;  but  trae  love  to  oar  baH 
that  was  sae  uncommon  ta'en  up  wi'  ' 
seP." 

"  I  remember  the  lovely  boy  weD,* 
Mr.  Porteous. 

*•  Naebody  that  ever  see'd  htm,"  conti 
Katie.  ^'  but  wad  mind  him  —  his  bonnie 
like  blabs  o'  dew,  and  his  bit  mooth  " 
was  sae  sweet  tae  kiss.      An'  ye  mind 
nicht  he  dee'd,  boo  he  clapped  yer 
when  ye  were  prayin  there  at  his  bed^ 
and  boo  he  said  lus  ain  wee  prayer ; 

boo  " Here  Katie  rose  m  raAesME 

excited  manner,  and  opened  a  press, 

taking  from  it  several  articles,  approach -^^h^ 

the  minister  and  said  —  **  See,  tnereV^  ^'^  W* 

shoon,  and  there's  his  frock ;  and  this  ii^B'  ^^  ^e 

clean  cap  and  frills  that  was  on  his  bo 

head  when  he  lay  a  corp ;  and  that  Wi 

whistle  he  had  when  he  cracked  wi' 

bird,  and  gied  him  a  bit  o'  his  piece; 
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was  the  last  thing  he  did,  when  he  coaL 
eat,  to  insist  on  me  giein'  a  wee  bit  ta< 
bairn,  as  he  ca'ed  it,  ye  ken  ;  and  he 
when  he  was  sae  waik  that  he  eoar 
whistle  till't.      O,  my  bairn,  my 
bairn!"  she  went  on,  in  low  accent^^^o/* 
profound  sorrow,  as  she  retnmed  to      .^ 
press  these  small  memorials  of  a  too  ckew^^ 
ed  grief. 

"  You  must  not  mourn  as  those  who  Iv^^    • 
no  hope,  my  fHend,"  said  the  minisM*; 
'*  yofcr  dear  child  is  with  Jesus."* 

'*  Thank  ye,  sir,  for  that,"  said  Katie,  tat 
continued  to  press  towards  the  point  ihs 
had  in  view.  **  An'  it  was  me  hindered 
Adam  frae  killin'  my  bairn's  pet,**  she  coa- 
tinued,  resuming  her  seat  beside  the  wSm^ 
ter.  <*  He  said  he  wad  throttle'  it,  or  cut 
it  into  the  fire." 

The  minister  shook  his  head,  remarking, 
**  Tut  tut  1  that  would  never  do." 

*'  That's  what  I  said,"  continued  Kadc; 
"  an'  whan  he  rowed  up  the  sleeres  o'  hb 
sark,  and  took  baud  o  the  bit  thing  tae 
thraw  its  neck,  I  wadna  let  him,  but  danred 
him  to  do  it ;  and  I  ken't  ye  wad  hae  dime 
the  same,  fur  the  sake  o*  wee  Charlie,  that 
was  sae  fond  o'  you.  O  forgie  me,  fbrgie 
him,  if  I  was  wrang !  A  mither's  feeliiigi 
are  no  easy  hauden  doon  ! " 

Was  this  account  the  truth,  the  wliole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  tmth?    Pte^ 
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Jp0  not.  Bat  then,  good  brother  or  sister, 
Ssfend  not  even  this  weary  mourner  from 
Me  I  Take  the  first  stone  and  east  it  at 
er  1  Yet  methinks  as  you  do  so,  I  see  the 
^tefect  One  writing  on  the  ground  ;  and  if 
Xsifl  writing  her  condemnation,  'tis  in  the 
hat  of  eartn,  which  will  soon  be  covered 

"  No  more  about  this  painful  affair,  I  be- 
eedi  you,"  said  the  minister,  taking  a  very 
we  and  long  pinch  of  snuff ;  *'  let  us 
■tner  try  and  comfort  Adam.  That  is  our 
resent  duty." 

•*  God  HimseP  bless  ye !  "  said  Katie  kiss- 
ig  ibe  back  of  his  hand  ;  ^'  but  ye  maunna 
ang  near  him ;  dinna  risk  yer  valuable 
fe;  the  fiyver  is  awfu'  smittal.  Dr.  Scott 
mil  let  naebody  in." 

••  And  have  you  no  nurse  ? "  inquired 
fr.  Porteons. 

This  question  recalled  to  her  mind  what 
eemed  another  mysterious  stumbling-block, 
(he  knew  not  what  to  say  in  reply.  Jock 
liSi  was  at  that  moment  seated  like  a 
tatoe  beside  the  bed,  and  what  would  the 
niiiister  think  when  he  saw  this  rcpresenta- 
iTO  of  parish  wickedness  in  an  elder*s 
lonset 

She  had  no  time  for  lengthened  explana- 
iODs;  all  she  said,  therefore,  was,  *^The 
rely  nnrse  Dr.  Scott  and  me  could  get  was 
lie  doot  a  puir  bodie,  yet  awfu'  Strang  and 
it  tae  handT  Adam  doon,  when  aside  him- 
d';  and  he  had  nae  fear  o'  his  life  —  and 
ras  a  gratefu'  cratur  —  and  had  taen  a 
preat  notion  o'  Adam,  and  bein^  kin*  o'  re- 
onntid  —  that  —  that  I  maun  jist  confess, 
be  nurse  is  Jock  Hall." 

**  Jock  Hall ! "  exclaimed  the  minister  llfl- 
llg  his  eyebrows  with  an  expression  of  as- 
onishment ;  **  is  it  poe-^ible  ?  But  I  leave 
0  JOQ  knd  the  Doctor  the  selection  of  a 
ivfse.  It  is  a  secular  matter,  with  which 
I  have  nothinjj  to  do.  Mv  busi- 
is  with  spiritual  things  ;  let  me  there- 
see  the  Sergeant.  I  have  no  fear. 
"ki  in  God*s  hands.  All  I  have  to  do  is 
aj  duty.    .Tliat  is  my  principle." 

*  Jist  let  me  ben  a  minute  first,"  asked 
Catie. 

She  went  arcordinj'ly  to  the  room  and 
rUspered  to  Jo^k,  *'  (jang  to  the  lafl ;  the 
dbiister  is  comin'  ben.  —  Quick  !  " 

*lfind  what  yeVe  about!"  said  Jock, 
obting  to  his  patient.  **  Be  canny  —  be 
aany  —  nae  preachin*,  or  ye'll  ruc*t." 

Aa  the  minister  entered  the  room  he  saw 
foek  Hall  rapidly  vanishing  from  behind 
Iw  door  like  a  spectre,  as  he  stole  to  his 
lea  among  the  straw. 

Ifr.  Porteous  stood  beside  the  Sergeant's 


bed,  and  Katie  said  to  her  husband,  bend- 
ing over  him  — 

*^  This  is  the  minister,  Adam,  come  to 
see  you." 

She  somehow  felt  it  right  that  he  should 
know  the  fact. 

"  God  bless  you  and  give  you  his  peace  !  " 
said  Mr.  Porteous  in  a  low  voice. 

The  Sergeant  opened  his  eyes,  and  slow- 
ly turned  his  head,  breathing  hard,  and 
gazing  with  a  vacant  stare  at  his  pastor. 

^^  Do  you  know  me,  Adam  ?  "  asked  the 
minist^^r. 

The  Sergeant  gave  the  military  salute 
and  replied,  **  We  are  all  ready,  Captain ! 
Lead  I  we  follow  I  and  please  God  to  vic- 
tory 1 "  He  was  evidently  in  the  "  current 
of  the  heady  fight,"  and  in  his  delirious 
dreams  fancied  that«he  Wiis  once  more  one 
of  a  forlorn  hope  about  to  advau'/e  to  the 
horrors  of  the  Ixreach  of  a  beleagured  city, 
or  to  mount  the  ladder  to  scale  its  walls. 
Closing  his  eyes  and  clasping  his  hands,  ho 
added  with  a  solemn  voice,  '*  And  now,  my 
God,  enable  me  to  do  my  duty  !  I  put  my 
trust  in  thee  I  If  I  die,  remomb-r  my 
mother.  Amen.  Advance,  men !  Up ! 
Steady ! " 

The  minister  did  not  move  or  speak  for 
a  few  seconds,  and  then  said,  **  It  is  peace, 
my  friend  —  not  war.  It  is  your  own  min- 
ister who  is  speaking  to  you." 

Suddenly  the  Sergeant  started  and  looked 
upward  with  an  open,  excited  eye,  as  if  ho 
saw  ^omething.  A  smile  played  over  his 
features.  Then  with  a  tone  of  voice  tremu- 
lous with  emotion,  and  his  arms  stretched 
towards  some  silent  object,  he  sai*!,  "  My 
boy  —  my  darling  !  You  there  1  Oh,  yes. 
Tm  coming  to  you.  Quick,  comrades ! 
Up!"  A  moment*s  silence,  and  then  if 
possible  a  stea<lier  gaze  with  a  look  of  rap- 
ture. "  Oh,  my  wee  Charlie  !  I  hear  ye  ! 
Is  the  starlinjr  livin*?  Ay,  ay  —  that  it  is  ? 
I  dinna  kill't !  Hoo  could  ye  think  that  I 
It  was  dear  to  you,  and  was  therefore  dear 
to  me  and  to  your  mither  —  an* " —  Then 
covering  his  face  with  his  hands  he  said, 
**  Oh !  whatna  licht  is  that  ?  I  canna 
thole  *t  it*s  sae  bricht !  It*slike  the  Sou  o' 
man  ! " 

He  fell  back  exhausted  into  what  seemed 
an  almost  unconscious  state. 

**  lie's  gane  —  he's  gane  ! "  exclaimed 
Katie. 

**  He's  no  gane  !  gie  him  the  brandy  !  " 
said  Jock,  as  he  slipped  rapidly  into  tlie 
room  from  the  kitchen ;  for  JoL*k  was  too 
anxious  to  be  far  away.  In  an  instant  he 
had  measured  out  the  prescribed  quantity 
of  brandy  and  milk  in  a  spoon,  and,  lifting 
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the  Sergeant's  head,  he  said,  "  Tak  it,  my 
bonnie  man  !  **  The  Sergeant  obeyed  as  if 
he  was  a  child;  and  then  whispering  to 
Katie,  Jock  said,  "  The  doctor  telt  ye,  wo- 
man, to  keep  him  quiet ; "  and  then  he 
slipped  again  ont  of  the  room. 

The  Sergeant  returned  to  his  old  state 
of  quiet  repose. 

Mr.  Porteous  stood  in  silence  strokin^jr  his 
chin.  Seizing  the  feviTed  hand  of  the  Ser- 
geant he  fervently  said,  "  God  bless  and 
preserve  you,  my  dear  frieml  1  **  Then 
turning  to  Mrs.  Mercer,  he  motioned  her 
to  accompany  him  to  the  kitchen.  But  for 
a  few  seconds  he  gazed  out  of  the  window 
blowing  his  nose.  At  length,  turning  round 
and  addressing  her,  he  said,  **  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  placing  these  two  bottles  of 
my  own  port  in  that  corner  for  Mr.  Mercer. 
Be  assured  that  I  feel  cfeeply  for  you.  Do 
not  distrust  me.  Let  me  only  add  that  if 
Mary  must  be  taken  out  of  the  house  for  a 
timo  to  escape  infection,  as  I  am  disposed 
to  think  she  should  be,  I  will  take  her  to 
the  Manse,  if  I  cannot  find  another  place 
for  her  as  good  as  this  —  which  would  be 
difficult." 

**  Oh,  Mr.  Porteous !  I  maun  thank  ye 
for" 

"  Not  a  word,  not  a  word  of  thanks,  Mrs. 
Mercer,"  interrupted  the  minister ;  **  it  is  my 
duty.  JBut  rely  on  my  friendship  for  jrou  and 
yours.  The  Lord  has  smitten,  and  it  is  for 
us  to  boar ; "  and  shaking  her  hand  cordial- 
ly, he  left  the  house. 

**  God's  ways  are  not  our  ways,"  said 
Katie  to  her>elf,  ^*  and  He  kens  hoo  to  mak' 
a  way  o*  escape  out  o'  every  trial." 


CHAPTER   XVI.  —  THE   UPSHOT. 

As  the  minister  walked  along  the  street, 
with  the  old  umbrella,  his  inseparable  com- 
panion in  all  kinds  of  weather,  wet  or  dry, 
•under  his  arm,  and  with  his  head  rather 
bent  as  if  in  thought,  he  was  met  by  Mrs. 
Craj^ie,  who  suddenly  darted  out  —  for 
she  had  been  watching  his  coming  —  from 
.the  **  close "  in  which  she  lived,  and  curt- 
sied humbly  before  him. 

**  Beg  pardon,  sir,"  she  said,  "  it's  a  fine 
■  day  —  1   houp  ye're    weel.     Ye'll    excuse 


me,  sir. 


n 


"  What  is  it  ?  what  is  it  ?  "  asked  Mr. 
Porteous,  in  rather  a  sharp  tone  of  voice. 

**  Weel,"  she  said,  cracking  her  fingers  as 

if  in  a  ptizzle,  "  I  just  thocht  if  my  dear  wee 

"Mary  was  in  ony  danger  frae  the  fivver  at 

;the  Sergeant's,  I  wad  be  willint  —  oo  ay. 


real  willint  —  for  freendship's  sake,  to  tak 
her  in." 

"  Very  possibly  you  would,"  replied  Mr. 
Porteous,  drily,  *'  and  if  I  think  this  adyisa- 
ble  I  shall  let  you  know.  But  my  own  de- 
cided opinion  at  present  is,  that  in  all 
probabilitry  she  won't  need  your  kindness." 

^'  Thank  ye,  sir,"  said  the  meek  Cragie, 
whose  expression  need  not  be  analysed  as 
she  looked  afler  Mr.  Porteous,  who  paced 
on  with  his  usual  step  to  Mr  Smeltie's  shop. 

No  sooner  had  he  entered  the  **  mercan- 
tile establishment"  of  this  distinguished 
draper,  than  with  a  nod  he  asked  its  wor- 
thy master  to  follow  him  up  to  the  saoc- 
tuhi.  The  boy  was  chai^d  to  let  no  one 
interrupt  them. 

When  both  were  seated  in  the  confident- 
ial retreat  —  the  scene  of  many  a  smsdl 
parish  plot  and  plan,  —  Mr.  Porteous  said, 
'*■  I  have  just  come  from  visiting  oar  fKend, 
Adam  Mercer." 

'^  Indeed,"  replied  Smellie,  as  he  looked 
rather  anxious  and  drew  hb  chair  away. 
*<  Vm  telU  it*s  most  dangerous  and  deadly." 

**  Are  you  afraid?  An  elder?  Mr. 
Smellie  I " 

^*  Me ;  Pm  not  frightened,"  replied  the 
elder,  as  he  drew  his  chair  back  to  its  for- 
mer position  nearer  that  of  his  minister. 
''I  wasn't  thinking  what  I  was  doing. 
How  did  ^e  find  the  worthy  man?  for 
worthy  he  is,  in  spite  o'  his  great  i^ts  ^- 
in  fact,  I  might  say,  his  sins." 

<'  I  need  not,  Mr.  Smellie,"  said  Mr.  Por- 
teous, '<  now  tell  you  all  I  heard  and  wit- 
nessed, but  I  may  sav  m  general  that  I  was 
touched  —  very  much  touched  by  the  nght 
of  that  home  of  deep  sorrow.  Poor  people  1 " 
and  Mr.  Porteous  seemed  disposed  to  fidl 
into  a  reverie. 

If  there  is  any  thing  which  can  toucli  the 
selfish  heart  and  draw  it  forth  into  brother- 
ly sympathy,  it  is  the  coming  into  personal 
contact  with  a  good  man  woo  suJSers  from 
causes  beyond  his  wilL  The  sense  is  awak* 
ened  of  the  presence  of  a  higher  power 
dealing  with  him,  and  thus  averting  the 
arm  disposed  to  strike.  We  dare  not  smite 
one  in  the  hands  of  God.  It  kindles  in  as 
a  feeling  of  dependence  on  the  same  om- 
nipotent power;  and  quickens  the  oon* 
sciousness  of  our  own  deserts  were  we 
dealt  with  according  to  our  sins.  There  is 
in  all  affliction  a  shadow  of  the  cross,  whioh 
must  harden  or  soflen  —  lead  as  upward 
or  drag  us  downward.  If  it  awakens  the 
pri<le  of  pity  only  in  those  who  stand  afar 
off,  it  opens  up  the  life-springs  of  sympathy 
in  those  who  araw  nigh. 
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Mr.  Smellie  was  so  far  off  from  the  Ser- 
m«nt  that  he  had  neither  pity  nor  sympa- 
tic :  the  minibter*8  better  nature  had  been 
touched,  the  shell  of  the  nut  had  been 
pierMd,  and  he  now  possessed  both. 

** I  hope,**  said  Smellie,  "ye  will  conde- 
•cend  to  adopt  my  plan  of  charity  with 
Inin.  Te  ken,  sir,  I  aye  stand  by  yon.  I 
recoenise  you  as  my  teacher  and  guide, 
and  it*8  not  my  part  to  lead,  but  to  follow. 
Yet  if  ye  could  see  —  oh,  if  ye  could  see 
yoor  way,  in  consistency,  of  coarse,  with 

principle,    to ye    understan',    sir?    I 

nope  I  do  not  offend.  I'm  for  peace  ;  more 
especially  as  the  Doctor  thinks  he  may 
reeoTer." 

And  if  he  should  recover,  Mr.  Smellie, 
thy  charity  might  induce  him  to  think  well 
of  thee.    Is  that  your  plan  ? 
«  "Recover,**  said   Mr.  Porteous,  with  a 
sigh,  **  I  fear  not.    He  b  feeble,  the  fever  is 

•trons" 

^  Maybe,  then,  it  mi^ht  be  as  well  to  sa^ 
DOthine  about  thb  business  until,  in  Provi- 
dence, It  is  determined  whether  he  lives  or 
dies  ?  **  inquired  the  elder. 

Did  he  now  think  that  if  thn  Sergeant 
died  he  would  be  freed  from  all  difficulty,  as 
fiur  as  Adam  was  concerned  ?  Ah,  thou  art 
an  nostable  because  double-minded  man, 
Mr.  Bmellie ! 

**I  have  been  thinking,"  Mr.  Porteous 
went  on  to  say.  **  that,  as  it  is  a  principle  of 
mine  to  meet  as  far  as  possible  the  wishes 
of  my  ^ople  —  as  far  as  possible,  observe, 
that  is,  in  consistency  with  ni;];her  principles 
—  I  am  quite  willing  to  meet  your  wishes, 
and  thofle  of  the  Session,  should  they  agree 
with  yours,  and  to  recognise  in  the  Ser- 
geant^ great  affliction  the  hand  of  a  chas- 
tening Providence,  and  as  such  to  accept  it. 
And  instead,  therefore,  of  our  demanding, 
M  we  had  a  full  right  to  do  in  our  then 
knowledge  of  the  case,  any  personal  sacri- 
fice on  the  part  of  the  poor  Serjeant  —  a 
•acrifice,  moreover,  whicn  1  now  feel  would 
be  —  but  we  need  not  discuss  a^ain  the 
painin]  question,  or  open  it  up ;  it  is  res  ju- 
dieata.  But  if  you  feel  yourself  free  at  our 
fint  meeting  of  Session  to  move  the  with- 
drawal of  the  whole  case,  on  the  several 
points  I  have  hinted  at,  and  which  I  shall 
more  fully  explain  to  the  Session,  and  if  our 
friend  Mr.  Menzies  is  disposed  to  second 
yoor  motion,  I  am  willing  to  yield  —  I  won't 
oWect.- 

Mr.  Smellie  was  sincerely  disposed,  for 
reMons  known  to  the  reader,  to  agree  with 
Mr.  Porteous  in  his  view  of  the  case.  He 
perceiyed  at  once  that  his  being  the  origina- 
tor of  luch  a  well-attested  and  official  move- 


ment as  was  proposed  on  behalf  of  the  Ser- 
geant would  oe  such  a  testimonial  in  his  £&• 
vour  as  would  satisfy  John  Spence  should 
the  Sergeant  die ;  and  also  have  the  same 
good  results  with  all  parties,  as  far  as  hii 
own  personal  safety  was  concerned,  should 
the-  Sergeant  live. 

With  this  understanding  they  parted. 

Next  day  in  church  Mr.  Porteous  offered 
up  a  very  earnest  prayer  for  "  one  of  our 
members,  and  an  office-bearer  of  the  con- 
gregation, who  is  in  great  distress,''  adding 
the  petition  that  his  invaluable  life  might 
be  spared,  and  his  wife  comforted  in  her 
great  distress.  One  might  hear  a  pin  fall 
while  these  words  were  oeing  uttered  ;  and 
never  did  the  hearts  of  the  congregation 
respond  with  a  truer  ^*  Amen  "  to  their  min- 
ister's supplications. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  Session,  Mr. 
Smellie  brought  forward  his  motion  in  most 
becoming  and  feeling  terms.  Indeed,  no 
man  could  have  appeared  more  feeling,  more 
humble,  or  more  charitable.  Mr.  Menzies 
seconded  the  motion  with  real  good-will. 
Mr.  Porteous  then  rose  and  expressed  his  re- 
gret that  duty,  principle,  and  faithfulness  to 
all  parties  had  compelled  him  to  act  as  he 
had  hitherto  done ;  but  he  added  that  from 
the  interview  he  had  had  with  Mrs.  Mercer, 
and  from  the  scene  of  solemn  and  afflicting 
chastisement  he  had  witnessed  in  the  Ser- 
geant's house,  and  from  his  desire  always  to 
meet  the  wishes  of  his  Kirk  Session,  he  was 
disposed  to  recommend  Mr.  Smel lie's  mo- 
tion to  their  most  favourable  consideration. 

The  motion  was  received  with  much  sur- 
prise and  pleasure  by  the  minority.  Mr. 
Gordon,  in  his  own  name,  and  in  the  name 
of  those  who  had  supported  him,  thanked 
their  worthy  Moderator  for  the  kind  and 
Christian  manner  in  which  he  had  acted. 
All  protests  and  appeals  to  the  Presbytery 
were  withdrawn,  and  a  minute  to  that  effect 
was  prepared  with  care  by  the  minister,  in 
which  his  principles  were  not  compromised^ 
And  so  the  matter  *^  took  end  "  by  the  res* 
toration  of  A^lam  to  his  position  as  an  elder. 

No  one  was  happier  at  the  conclusion 
come  to  by  the  Session  than  the  watch* 
maker.  lie  said  that  ^'  he  took  the  leeber- 
ty  o*  just  makin'  a  remark  to  the  effect  that 
he  thocht  they  wad  a'  be  the  better  o'  what 
had  happened ;  for  it  was  his  opinion  that 
even  the  best  Kirk  coorts,  like  tne  best  tooa 
clocks,  whiles  gaed  wrang.  Stoor  dried  up 
the  ile  and  stopped  the  wheels  till  they  gaed 
ower  slow  and  dreich,  far  ahint  the  rich! 
time.  An'  baith  coorts  and  clocks  were 
therefore  a  hantle  the  better  o'  bein'scoorctL 
Depen'  on't,"  he  added,  ^  the  Session  wull 
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gang  fine  and  smooth  afler  this  repair ;  '* 
and  he  thaoked  the  minister  for  his  motion, 
without  insinuating  that  he  had  caused 
the  dust,  but  rather  giving  him  credit  for 
having  cleared  it  awaj,  and  once  more  oil- 
ing the  machine.  In  this  sense  the  compli- 
ment was  evidently  understood,  and  bland- 
ly accepted  by  Mr.  Porteous.  Even  the 
solemn  Mr.  Smellie  smiled  graciously. 

We  must  return  now  to  the  Sergeant. 

It  would  only  weary  the  reader  to  give  a 
narrative  of  the  events  which  happened 
during  the  period  of  his  recovery.  Dr. 
Scott  watched  by  him  many  a  night,  feeling 
his  pulse,  and  muttering  to  himself  about 
the  twitching  of  the  muscles  of  the  fingers, 
as  indicating  the  state  of  the  brain.  Often 
did  he  warn  Katie,  when  too  hopeful,  that 
**  he  was  not  yet  out  of  the  wood,"  and  of- 
tener  encouraged  her,  when  desponding,  by 
assuring  her  that  he  *'  had  seen  worse  ships 
come  to  land."  As  the  captain  steers  his 
ship  in  a  hurricane,  adjusting  every  rag  of 
sail,  and  directing  her  carefully  by  the  wind 
and  compass,  according  to  the  laws  of 
storms,  so  did  the  Doctor  suide  his  patient 
What  a  quantity  of  snuff  he  consumed  dur- 
ing those  long  and  dreary  days  I  What 

No  1  he  had  not  once"  taien  toddy  until  the 
night  when  bending  over  the  Sergeant  he 
heard  the  joyful  question  put  by  nim,  "Is 
that  you,  Dr.  Scott  ?  What  are  you  doing 
here  ?  "  and  when,  almost  kissing'  Katie,  he 
said,  **  lie  is  oot  o'  the  wood  at  last,  thank 
God!'' 

"  The  Almighty  bless  you  I  **  replied  Katie, 
as  she,  too,  bent  over  her  husband  and  heard 
him  once  more  in  calmness  and  with  love 
utter  her  name.  His  next  questions  were, 
"  Hoo's  wee  Mary  ?  Is  the  bird  livin '  ?  " 

One  evening  soon  after  this,  Adam,  pale 
and  weak,  was  seated,  propped  up  with  pil- 
lows, in  his  old  arm-chair,  near  the  window 
in  his  kitchen.  The  birds  and  the  streams 
were  singing  their  old  songs,  and  the  trees 
were  unfolding  their  last  leaves,  and  robing 
themselves  in  the  rich  foliage  of  "  the  leafy 
month  of  June  ; "  white  fleecy  clouds  were 
sailing  across  the  blue  expanse  of  the  sky; 
the  sun  in  the  west  was  displaying  its  glory, 
ever  varying  since  creation ;  and  all  was 
calm  and  peaceful  in  the  heavens  above, 
and,  as  far  as  men  could  see,  in  the  earth 
beneath. 

Jock  Hall  was  seated  beside  Adam,  look- 
ing up  with  a  smile  into  his  face,  and  say- 
ing little  except  such  expressions  of  happi- 
ness as,  "  I'm  real  prood  to  see  you  this 
length,  Sergeant !  Ye'ro  lookin'  braw ! 
It's  the  wifie  did  it  and  maybe  the  Doctor ; 
but  baith  are  by  ordinar*.  'Keep  in  yer 


haun's,  or  ye'Il  get  canld  and  be  as  bad  as 


ever. 


Katie  was  at  his  other  hand  knitting. 
Why  interpret  her  quiet  thoughtB  of  deep- 
est peace  ?  And  little  Mary  sat  on  her  cbair 
by  the  fire. 

This  was  the  first  day  in  which  Adam, 
weak  and  tottering,  had  been  broughtv  by 
the  Doctor's  advice,  out  of  the  sick-room. 

Mr.  Porteous  unexpectedly  rapped  at  the 
door,  and  on  being  admitted,  gazed  with  a 
kindly  expression  on  the  group  before  him. 
Approaching  them,  he  shook  hands  with 
each,  not  omitting  even  Jock  Hall,  and 
then  sat  down.  Afler  saying  a  few  luitable 
words  of  comfort  and  of  thanksgiving,  he 
remarked,  pointing  to  Jock,  that  **  he  was 
snatched  as  a  brand  from  the  burning." 
Jock,  as  he  bent  down,  and  counted  his  fin- 
gers, replied  that  the  minister  **  wasna  may* 
be  far  wrang.  It  was  him  that  did  it,**  nb 
added,  as  he  pointed  his  thumb  over  his 
shoulder ;  *^  an'  though  he  wasna  fiichted 
for  the  lowe,  I'm  thinkin'  he  maybe  got  lus 
fingers  burned  wi'  me." 

Afler  a  minute  of  silence,  Mr.  Porteous 
said,  *'  I  am  ^lad  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Mercer, 
that  the  Session  have  unanimously  restored 
YOU  to  the  office  of  elder.  When  you  are 
better  we  shall  talk  over  this  business  as 
friends,  though  it  need  never  be  mentioned 
more.  Hitherto,  in  your  weakness,  I  re* 
quested  those  who  could  have  commani- 
cated  the  news  to  you  not  to  do  so,  in  case 
it  might  agitate  you ;  besides,  I  wished  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  telling  it  to  yon  my- 
self. I  shall  say  no  more,  except  that  I 
give  you  full  credit  for  acting  up  to  yoor 
light,  or,  let  me  s^ty,  according  to  the  feel- 
ings of  your  kind  heart,  whicd  I  respect" 

A  few  quiet  drops  trickled  down  Adam's 
pale  cheek,  as  in  silence  he  stretched  oat 
his  feeble  and  trembling  haiid  to  bis  minis- 
ter. The  minister  accepted  it,  and  shook 
it  cordially,  and  then  gazed  up  to  the  roof, 
his  shaggy  eyebrows  working  up  and  down 
as  if  they  were  pumping  tears  out  of  his 
eyes,  and  sending  them  oack  again  to  his 
heart.  Katie  sat  with  covered  fkce,  not  in 
sorrow  as  of  yore,  but  gratitude  too  deep  far 
words. 

"  Will  ye  tak'  a  snuff,  sir  ? "  said  Jock 
Hall,  as  he  offered  his  tin  box  to  the  minis- 
ter. *»  When  I  fish  the  Eastwater  111  sen' ye 
as  bonnie  a  basketfu'  as  ever  ye  seed,  rar 
yer  kindness  to  the  Sergeant;  and  Te 
needna  wunner  muckle  if  ye  see  me  in  uie 
kirk  wi'  hhn  sune." 

The  Starling,  for  some  unaccoontabla  rafto 
son,  hopped  from  spar  to  spar  of  his  cage,  as 
if  he  was  leaping  for  a  wager. 
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Maiy  was  attracted  by  the  bird.  Sup- 
poBinjK  him  to  want  food,  she  rose,  mounted 
a  chair,  and  noiselsiwly  opened  the  door  of 
the  cage,  yet  forgetting  tiie  food  in  her  ea- 
gemeas  and  rappressed  excitement.  As  she 
deicexided  for  it,  the  Starling  found  the 
door  open,  and  stood  at  it  for  a  moment 


bowing  to  the  company.  lie  then  flew  out 
and,  lighting  on  the  shoulder  of  the  Ser- 
geant, looked  round  the  happy  group,  flut- 
tered his  feathers,  {razed  on  the  minister 
steadily,  and  uttere^l  in  his  clearest  tones, 
^*  Tm  Charlie's  bairn  —  'A  man's  a  man 
for  a'  that  1 ' " 


■  Athletic  Sports.  —  Though  no  one ; 
donbis  that  t^^ymnostic^  arc  essential  to  tho  full 
development  of  the  Uody,  we  can  imagine  some 
who  would  demur  to  the  assertion  that  they 
were  neces!<ary  to  the  development  of  the  mind. 
Great  geninnes,  they  may  tell  us,  have  often 
been  remarkahle  for  a  qniet  retiring  character, 
and  a  dislike  even  from  childhood  for  boisterous 
amusements.  That  instances  may  be  brought 
in  proof  of  such  a  position  we  dare  not  deny, 
but  that  it  stands  as  a  general  rule,  or  anything 
appcoachine  to  it,  is  manifestly  false.  The 
hutury  of  developed  genius  is  all  tiie  other 
way.  The  Greek  and  Latin  poets  were  all,  or 
nearly  all,  athletes.  Horace's  sentiments  are 
known  to  all  the  world.  Catullus  goes  so  fir 
ail  to  boast  of  his  training::  " E^fo  gymnast  ui 
Jim,  eqo  eram  decus  otei,**  and  other  poets  wore 
equally  ingenuous.  And  if  we  turn  to  our  own 
eonatry,  we  have  not  to  look  far  for  striking 
instances.     What  says  Byron  ?  — 

"  And  I  have  loved  thee,  ocean  I  and  my  joy 
Of  youthful  sports  was  on  thy  breast  to  be 
Borne*  like  thy  bubbles  onwards  :  from  a  boy 
I  wantoned  with  thy  breakers." 

But  what  need  of  looking  even  so  far  when  we 
ean  turn  to  the  prince  of  poets  himself?  Who 
sbail  say  how  much  the  mentil  development  of 
tba  matchle'is  Bard  of  Avon  was  due  to  the 
bold  and  vigorous  exercise  of  which  wo  get  a 
l^mpse  in  the  daring,  thuu^^h  perhaps  inexcu- 
aaMe,  raids  on  Sir  Thomas  Lucy's  (leer,  in  the 
hardy  company  of  the  poachers  ?  But  we  are 
not  going  out  of  our  way  to  pro-e  by  examples 
lliat  vigorom  bodily  cx»*rciso  is  requisite  for 
mental  development.  Tho<<c  who  know  any- 
tfaiDfC  about  schoolboy**  will  have  only  one 
opiaion  about  "  mopes."  Books  are  an  cxccl- 
liog  thing,  and  so  is  butter ;  but,  unless  you  c  in 
lay  a  solid  foundation  of  bread  in  the  one  citse 
and  of  vigorous  cxcrci^ie  in  the  other,  the  books 
and  tlic  butter  will  b»th  be  useless. 

Allovanj;,  then,  the  advanti^es,  and  even  tho 
necessity  of  athletic  sjwrts,  the  real  practical 
point  is  to  settle  wh'»re  advantajrcs  end  an<l 
evils  begin.  Since  physical  perfection  should 
he  tabMrviont  to  tho  intolle<!tual  and  moral 
dsvelopment  of  the  mrtn,  it  is  clear  th^it  the 
bonnds  of  di-icretion  may  easily  be  overstepped. 
Bacing,  iamping,  bo  itin^,  and  cricketing;  are 
o^eo  to  &w  luiagers,  but  wa'stling  and  boxing 


should  bq  patronized  with  {greater  reluctance. 
Galen  altogether  disapproved  ofwrestlin)^  in 
the  Kymnustic  curriculum  on  account  of  th^ 
imminent  risks  tiiat  we<c  run  of  frac*ture  and 
dislocation.  Boxing,  too,  is  of  dubious  pru 
dcnce,  in  spite  of  all  that  young  men  may  think 
to  the  contrary.  Of  course  it  is  a  very  ^rand 
thing  to  bo  able  to  maintain  one's  rights  a^n^inst 
half  a  dozen  coal-heavers,  )r  to  figure  as  the  cham- 
pion of  injured  resiHMitabilicy  a^xainst  instdent 
r)lack|2:uardism,  as  Sir  Robert  Clifton  did  a  lit- 
tle time  back  in  tho  public  streets.  But  these 
are  exceptional  cases,  and  few  men  can  be 
pointed  out  who  are  distins:uiahed  both  as  pu- 
^lilists  and  scholars.  But  the  greatest  and  most 
dangerous  abuse,  and  one  that  ou;;ht  most  sed- 
ulously to  be  discouraged  among  younj;  moo, 
U  what  is  technically  known  as  "  trainin*^." 
Who  cannot  appreciate  the  indijjnant  periods 
of  the  ancients  when  they  decry  the  insane  dis- 
cipline of  over-entlmsiastic  athletes?  Then  as 
now  they  studied  to  brinj!:  their  bodies  to  a 
premature  perfection,  at  tho  expense  of  both 
mind  and  body  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 
Those  who  have  gone  through  the  severest 
training  become  in  the  end  dull,  listless,  and 
stupid,  subject  to  numerous  diseases,  and  in 
many  instances  the  ultimate  victims  of  tjluttony 
and  dmnkenne«»8.  Their  unnatural  viijour 
seldom  lasts  more  than  five  vears.  It  was  es- 
pc'cially  remarked  by  the  Greeks  that  no  ono 
who  in'  boyhood  won  tho  prizo  at  the  i  >lympi3 
firamos  ever  distinguished  himself,  afterwards. 
The  three  years  immediately  preceditij^  sevea- 
teen  are  years  of  j^reat  mental  development, 
and  nature  cannot  at  the  same  time  eu'liire  anv 
severe  taxin*;  of  tho  phv-^ii^al  constitution. 
Prudence,  therefore,  csiwcially  ut  this  critical 
period  of  life,  must  ever  po  hand  in  h  ind  with 
vigour,  for  the  evils  of  exc^'ss  outweigh  by  far 
the  eviU  of  ileficiency.  But.  as  long  as  due 
iKmnds  are  preserve"!,  arhleiic  sports  may  over 
l>c  hailc<l  OS  the  best  friends  both  of  mind  and 
body.  The  Dake  of  Wellini^tou  is  reported  to 
hive  sai«l.  when  he  w.is  l(K>king  on  at  a  crii'ket 
m  »tch,  that  a-*  lonj;  as  thes'i  were  the  spores  of 
Knijlishmt'n.  thev  need  never  fear  inva.sion.  Ti) 
this  we  think  we  may  add  a  morepow*rfulencour- 
ag'?ment,  for  we  sinceiely  believe  that,  as  lonj;  as 
athletic  sports  hold  th«'ir  proper  pla-e  in  our 
e<lucational  establishment^,  we  need  never  fear 
the  invasion  of  ilegeneracy  nor  tho  tyranny  of 
ignorance.  —  Weitminster  Gosette, 
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The  people  of  India  at  the  present  time 
number  at  least  two  hundred  million  souls, 
affordingf  ir  the  language  of  the  commercial 
world,  a  "  splendid  market  "  for  the  looms  of 
England.  If  it  were  incumbent  upon  us  to 
clothe  all  these  people,  our  machinery,  it  is 
Kjarcely  necessary  to  say,  would  be  utterly 
inadequate  to  perform  the  task.  But  there  is 
no  such  necessity.  India  in  many  fabrics  need 
not  depend  upon  her  foreign  lord ;  indeed, 
the  servant  in  many  respects  is  called  upon 
to  supply  the  master.  Whilst  it  is  admitted 
that  in  all  matters  of  art  the  native  has  a 
much  purer  taste  than  the  British  manufac- 
turer, yet  we  suspect  it  will  be  a  surprise  to 
the  latter  to  be  told 'that  many  Indian  cal- 
icoes are  both  superior  and  cheaper  than 
those  imported  from  England.  Of  course 
this  is  not  the  rule,  as  we  may  know  from 
the  very  large  amount  of  cotton  goods  man- 
ufactured annually  for  the  Indian  market. 
Large  as  this  importation  is,  those  who  have 
lived  in  India  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  it  is  diminishing.  We  have  treated  the 
natives,  who  wt^re  intelligent  manufacturers 
long  before  the  light  of  civilization  had 
reached  these  islands,  just  as  we  treated 
South  Sea  Islanders:  the  most  barbarous 
designs,  the  most  flaring  colours,  the  most 
adulterated    materials,   are    thought  good 

enough  for  the  "  d — d  niggers,**  as  thcv 

are  termed  by  some  young  puppies  in  rejri- 
mentals,  just  fresh  from  school.  The  nat- 
ural result  is,  that  British  manufactures  of 
any  pretence  to  art  are  avoided  most  cau- 
tiously by  all  the  better  classes  of  India. 
When  we  are  told  that  our  colours  will  not 
wash,  or  that  they  are  so  loaded  with  size 
that  they  bgcome  mildewed  on  the  voyage, 
that  the  variegated  face  of  damask  i^imita- 
ted  by  stamping  the  pattern  upon  the  size 
with  which  they  are  plastered,  it  is  no  won- 
der that  we  arc  losing  our  footing  in  our  own 
dependency,  and  that  even  Prussia  is  sup- 
i)lantin(ir  us  in  dved  floods. 

Great  as  is  the  damage  to  our  credit 
brought  about  by  such  frauds,  there  is  a  still 
more  disastrous  source  of  loss  to  us  in  our 
ignorance  of  the  wants  of  the  native,  and 
our  failure  to  appreciate  their  art  require- 
ments, which  are  always  based  upon  refined 
taste.  Our  manufacturers  seem  to  think 
that  beciuse  the  native  is  scantily  clothed  he 
is  little  better  than  a  savage ;  the  real  fact 
is  that  the  Hindoo  posses.'^es  a  delicacy  of  or- 
ganization and  an  instinctive  appreciation  of 
appropriate    form    and    colour  in    design, 


which  is  whoUy.foreign  to  the  nature  of  the 
thick  fingered  An^o-Saxon.  A  natrve, 
with  a  rude  bamboo  loom,  wi)l  with  his  fin- 
gers and  toes  finish  a  piece  of  muslin  which 
cannot,  by  all  the  application  of  our  most 
delicate  machinery,  be  produced  in  Eu- 
rope. 

Clearly,  then,  there  is  a  physiological  rea- 
son why  our  efibrt  to  compete  with  them  is 
a  failure  in  the  more  delicate  fields  of  oper- 
ation, but  there  are  other  fields  that  remsun 
open  if  we  will  only  fit  ourselres  to  the  task. 
In  the  cheaper  calicoes  we  are,  of  course,  un- 
rivalled ;  but  immediately  we  attempt  print 
goods  for  the  Indian  mtigrket,  the  inflexible 
nature  of  the  Briton  comes  out  Forgetting 
the  difference  in  climate,  and  the  nature  of 
the  garment,  &c.,  he  persists  in  sending  out 
patterns  which  may  delight  the  eye  of  Molly 
the  cook,  but  which  sorely  offend  a  people 
tiained  for  thousands  of  years  to  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  pure  and  simple  in  design  and 
to  the  subdued  harmonies  of  colour. 

It  has  long  been  clear  that  our  manufac- 
turers are  very  inadequately  informed  as  to 
the  requirements  of  her  Majesty's  Indian  sul^ 
jects.     Indeed,  their  ignorance  is  inevitable. 

The  distance  of  this  great  dependency 
renders  the  market  a  sealed  book  to  our 
manufacturers  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term. 
Our  produetions  would  sell  in  almost  unlim- 
ited quantities,  if  the  Manchester  manufac- 
turer took  the  same  care  to  consult  the  tastes 
of  the  Hindoos  as  they  take  to  consult  the 
markets  of  the  continent.  The  Govern- 
ment of  India,  in  the  intere^  of  commerce, 
have  just  taken  a  step  which  it  is  hoped  will 
diffuse  among  our  manufacturers  a  justor 
view  of  Indian  wants,  and  among  the  na- 
tives themselves  a  more  accurate  estimate  of 
the  requirements  of  Europ  'ans.  In  order 
to  bring  about  this  reciprocal  benefit,  it  has 
caused  a  set  of  volumes,  conUdning  woricing 
specimens  of  all  the  textile  fabrics  of  India, 
to  be  distributed  throughout  the  great  cap- 
itals of  our  textile  manufacturing  districts, 
and,  together  with  these,  a  volume  contain- 
ing photopraphic  sketches  of  the  different 
Indian  tribes,  habited  in  the  peculiar  and 
diverse  fashions  of  the  East  Upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  garment  worn  depends,  more  or 
less,  the  nature  of  the  ornamentation  reqnii^ 
ed.  A  print  which  may  be  admirably  adapt- 
ed for  a  trouser  pattern  —  for  many  of  tne 
natives  wear  trousers,  good  reader  —  may 
be  utterly  unsuitable  for  a  saree,  or  the 
scarf  like  wrapper  which  forms  the  whole 
body  and  head-dress  of  a  lai^e  portion  of 
the  native  women.  Again,  the  turban  it 
folded  in  the  East  in  wonderfully  diverse 
manners.    Here,  again,  texture  of  material 
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M  well  as  ornamentation  has  to  be  consolt- 
od.   In  some  turbans  as  many  as  sixty  yards 
of  material  are  employed  ;  hence  the  neces- 
Kt^  for  great  lightness  in  the  fabric  used  for 
thia  purpose.    It  is  also  necessary  for  the 
manufacturer  to  know  that  the  clothing  of 
nearly  the  whole  Hindoo  race  consists  of 
mere    wrappers  wound    round    the  body. 
Needle  and  thread  is  therefore  not  required 
in  making;  them  up.    The  Mahomedans,  on 
the  other  hand,  of  the  better  class,  use  made- 
up  clothes — jackets  and  trousers.    These 
difierences  of  race  and  religion  require  to  be 
known  in  order  to  fabricate  materials  suit- 
able to  the  market    A  pattern  that  may 
Bint  a  tunic,  for  instance,  would  be  utterly 
out  of  place  in  a  waist-cloth  or  a  turban. 
Am  a  role,  the  natives  like  small  patterns, 
tad  the  reason  is  obvious.     A  garment  that 
is  worn  folded  would  cut  a  large  pattern, 
lad  make  it  look  utterly  ridiculous.   Checks 
i&d  tartans  are  in  much  request  in  India ; 
indeed,  the  natives  have  copied  many  of  our 
English  plaids,  a  proof  that  they  are  not 

»       averse  to  those  European  designs  which  ful- 
fil their  own  ideas  of  what  is  fit.    If  we  wish 
to  succeed  in  securing  the  Indian  market, 
vennstgive  them  what  thev  like,  and  not 
what  we  may  imagine  will  be  suitable  for 
them;  and  once  secured, the  trade  is  likely 
to  bit,  for  there  is  nothing  more  remarkable 
in  the  tastes  as  regards  dress  of  that  vast 
coootry  than  its  fixity.    The  Hindoo  does 
Mt  look  for  spring,  summer,  and   winter 
^TMKs,  as  we  do   here.     The  dictum   of 
<li^M8-makers  do  not  change  in  a  week  the 
<tfle  of  the  make,  or  the  colour  of  the  cos- 
tone.    Many  of  the  patterns  now  worn  are 
the  same  as  thov  were  centuries  ago.    The 
Mttplicity  of  the  costume,   no  doubt,  has 
■nch  to  do  with  this  fixity — or,  in  other  ■ 
vordi,  the  unvar}-ing  mind  of  the   people  | 
finds  its  expression  in  dress  as  in  all  other 
tuUen,  This  conseiivatism  is  of  the  utmost  | 
importance  to  the  manufacturer.  A  pattern 
happilj  can<!ht,  a  combination   of  colours 
once  accepted,  he  may  go  on  for  ^ears  with 
the  certamty  that  the  market  will  not  cry 
oat  for  a  new  desi^m-    He  has  only  to  know 
the  appropriate  lengths  and  breadths  of  the 
fcarf-liKe  articles  of  dre<>s  generally  used, 
aad  he  may  go  on  makinj;^  them  for  centu- 
riei,  for  there  are  no  fashionable  tailors  or 
ndUinen  to  interfert;  with  him.     As  the  ma- 
terial  leaves  the  loom  it  is  ready   to  be 


It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  give  a 
Aetch  <»  the  nature  of  the  garments  —  male  ' 
and  female  —  that  have  been  for  ages,  now 
art,  and  probably  will  be  for  ages  to  come, 
ttted  aa  toe  cootome  of  the  vast  majority  of 


the  native  population.  The  simplest  and 
the  commonest  article  is  the  dhotee,  or  waist- 
cloth.  It  is  almost  universally  a  white  cot- 
ton scarf  wound  round  the  loins,  and  then 
brought  up  between  the  legs.  In  some  cases 
the  dhotee  is  so  small  as  barely  to  fulfil  the 
purposes  of  decency.  It  is  scarcely  nece^ 
sary  to  say  that  this  scanty  costume  is  worn 
only  by  the  working-classes  and  the  poorest 
people.  Nevertheless,  such  is  the  popula- 
tion of  India,  that  even  to  supply  these  in- 
significant garments  the  looms  of  Lancashire 
would  have  to  be  doubled.  The  longee  is 
a  scarf  worn  over  the  shoulder  and  upper 
part  of  the  body.  This  article  of  dress  is 
made  of  silk  as  well  as  cotton,  and  it  is  orna- 
mented in  both  materials  with  gold.  The 
dhotee,  on  the  contrary,  is  invanably  made 
of  the  sofltest  cotton,  and  as  it  requires  to  be 
constantly  washed,  it  is  rarely  ornamented. 
This,  with  the  turban,  comprises  the  sum  of 
the  dress  of  the  working  population.  The 
saree  of  the  women,  as  we  have  said,  is  still 
more  comprehensive,  as  it  serves  for  body 
garment  and  head-dress  at  the  same  time. 
The  native  women  array  themselves  very 
gracefully  in  the  saree.  Its  ample  folds  can 
be  turned  to  the  purposes  of  coquetry  with 
great  skill,  and  the  agile  fingers  of  a  dark 
beauty  can  arrange  the  dress  with  such 
quickness  and  art,  that  we  are  told  by  a 
gentleman  who  has  been  in  India,  they  often 
change  the  garment  in  public  places  after 
bathing  without  the  slightest  impropriety 
—  slipping  off  the  wet  saree  and  replacing 
it  with  a  dry  one  without  exposing  the  skin 
in  the  slightest  degree. 

Cotton  being  the  material  mostly  in  use, 
it  seems  extraordinary  that  our  power-looms 
should  not  have  swept  away  the  rude  hand- 
looms  of  the  natives  ;  but  this,  we  arc  told, 
is  far  from  beinor  the  case.  Indian  cotton 
goods  are  much  softer,  we  are  told,  than  the 
English  make.  This  is  a  matter  of  great 
imi)ortance  to  a  sensitive  people  like  the 
Hindoo ;  it  is  more  porous,  again  a  very 
necessary  quality  in  the  tropics,  where  so 
much  moisture  is  m»rpetually  passing  off  by 
way  of  the  skin.  There  are  certain  colours 
again  that  are  favourites  in  these  bo<ly  gar- 
ments, and  the  method  of  ornamentation 
witn  gold  is  a  matter  respecting  which  the 
natives  are  very  fastidious. 

But  in  these  matters  of  detail,  the  most 
ample  information  is  given  in  the  700  work- 
ing patterns  to  be  found  in  the  volumes  pro- 
vided for  the  manufacturers  by  the  Indian 
(jrovernment.  If  he  goes  wrong  after  the 
pains  that  have  been  taken  to  put  him  in 
the  right  path,  the  fault  is  his  own. 

But  whilst  the  larger  market  is  for  the 
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kind  of  garments  that  leave  the  loom  ready 
for  use,  there  is  still  a  great  demand  for 
jackets,  coats,  and  trousers,  worn  by  men, 
and  for  bodices,  trousers,  and  skirts  or  petti- 
coats, worn  by  women.  The  Mahomedans 
have  always  worn  these  articles  of  dress, 
and  in  course  of  time  their  example  has 
been  sparifigly  followed  even  by  the  Hin- 
doos. These  articles  of  dress  do  not  quite 
answer  to  those  worn  in  Europe;  but  they 
are  made  with  needle  and  thread,  and  have 
a  general  resemblance  to  those  worn  by  our- 
selves. In  these  latter  kind  of  dresses  we 
have  not  hitherto  competed  with  the  native 
manufacturers.  They  are  in  most  cases  or- 
namented, in  some  instances  very  richly  so, 
and  here  the  Oriental  is  our  master,  and  if 
we  hope  ever  to  compete  with  him  we  must 
sit  patiently  at  his  feet,  and  learn  the  lesson 
which  he  seems  to  have  amuired  by  some 
instinct  of  his  nature.  The  sun  —  that 
great  natural  institution  of  the  east — no 
doubt  has  much  to  do  with  the  native's  ap- 
titude for  dealing  with  colour.  The  first 
thing  that  strikes  the  European  in  looking 
at  a  collection  of  Indian  fabrics  is  the  sobri- 
ety  and  harmony  of  hue  which  they  present. 
But  if  we  only  consider  for  a  moment,  we 
shall  see  how  this  comes  about  in  the  most 
natural  manner.  li'  English  or  French  dyes 
were  used,  they  would  reflect  so  much  light 
as  to  be  unendurable.  The  dead  look  of  In- 
dian colours  is  fully  compensated  by  the  su- 
perfluity of  light  in  which  they  are  seen. 
Take  a  Coventry  ribbon,  a  blue  for  instance, 
and  place  it  beside  an  Indian  ribbon ;  the 
first  appears  the  brighter  and  more  cheerful 
in  this  country ;  but  under  an  Indian  sun  its 

farish  tone  would  be  intolerable,  whilst  the 
ndian  blue  would  be,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, cool  and  refreshing.  But  there  is  some- 
thing more  than  the  duadness,  which  strikes 
us  as  peculiar  to  Indian  tints,  their  tones  are 
wholly  diflferent.  Their  green  is  by  no  means 
the  same  mixture  of  blue  and  yellow  as  with 
us ;  the  same  with  their  purples  and  oranges. 
Again,  their  primaries  are  diflerent ;  their 
whole  chromatic  scale,  in  short,  is  pitched  a 
note  or  two  lower.  All  these  niceties  our 
manufacturers  must  patiently  ac(iuire  if  they 
desire  to  serve  the  upper  ten  million  in  In- 
dia. For  our  part,  we  scarcely  dare  to  hope 
they  will  ever  succeed ;  the  sources  of  the 
art  lie  deep  in  the  very  nature  of  the  Indian 
mind  and  climate  ;  we  believe  there  is  but 
one  kind  of  dyed  goods  that  we  have  ever 
succeeded  in  making  palatable  to  Orientals, 
and  that  one  is  "  Turkey  red,"  which  still 
sells  extensively  in  the  East ;  we  are  not 
certain,  however,  whether  it  is  much  used  in 
India  proper :  the  East  is  a  wide  field,  and 


covers  the  peoples  in  the  Indian  archipela- 
go, China,  and  Japan,  all  of  which  are  finr 
inferior,  artistically,  to  the  HindooB. 

But  we  may  be  customers  to  India  for 
their  fabrics  to  a  very  much  larger  extent 
than  wo  are  at  present,  if  we  fail  to  imitate 
them  for  the  Indian  market.  As  a  mle  we 
look  upon  them,  as  we  do  upon  a  Cashmere 
shawl,  as  articles  de  luxe,  beyond  the  means 
of  the  middle  classes.  This  is  true  of  the 
rarer  qualities  of  these  precious  fabrios,  bot 
by  no  means  true  of  a  very  large  portion  of 
them.  Dacca  muslins,  for  instance,  have 
long  been  imported  into  the  country,  and 
might  be  used  far  more  ^nerally  than  tbej 
are.  The  highest  qualities  of  this  fabric  are 
splendid  examples  of  the  superiority  of  in- 
telligent labour  over  the  most  elaborate 
machinery.  The  native  woman  spins  with 
the  finger  a  yarn  which  surpasses  in  fine- 
ness the  trophies  of  machine^pun  yam  par- 
aded in  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1962  as  a 
marvel  of  European  skill.  There  is  a  class 
of  muslin  termed  **  woven  sivy'*  the  fabric  of 
which  is  so  marvellously  fine,  that  the  Hin- 
doos themselves  are  fond  of  relating  all 
kinds  of  strange  tales  respecting  it. 

Mr.  Bolt,  in  his  **"  Considerations  of  the 
Affairs  of  India,"  speaking  of  the  Dacca 
muslins,  says  that  according  to  report,  the 
Emperor  Aurund^zebe  once  *'  was  aiupcy 
with  his  daughter  for  showing  her  am 
through  her  clothes,  whereupon  the  yonng 
princess  remonstrated  in  her  justification, 
that  she  had  seven  jamahs,  or  suits,  on : 
another  tale  was  to  the  effect  that,  ^  in  the 
Nabob  AUaverdy  Khwan*s  dme,  a  weaver 
was  chastised  and  turned  out  of  the  city  of 
Dacca  for  his  neglect  in  not  preventing  his 
cow  from  eating  up  a  piece  of  '  Abroran,* 
which  he  had  spread  and  left  upon  the 
grass,** — the  muslin,  of  course,  being  so  fine 
that  the  animal  could  not  see  it  upon  the 
herbage. 

The  *^  woven  air,"  or  '*  king's  mnsUa," 
was  formerly  made  only  for  persons  of  dii^ 
tinction  and  to  order.  Since  so  many  of  the 
native  courts  have  been  swept  away  —  and 
especially  since  the  Great  Mogul  has  dissp- 
peared  from  the  scene  —  this  high-das 
muslin  has  not  been  made  in  any  quantitiei ; 
but  still  there  is  a  suflicient  demand  to  keep 
the  art  of  making  it  from  falling  into  disoie. 

So  delicate  is  the  manufacture  of.  the 
short  staple  of  the  Dacca  cotton,  that  it  can 
only  be  woven  into  yarn  at  certain  timet  o( 
the  day.  The  morning  is  generally  so  em- 
ployed before  the  dew  nas  left  the  grasi :  if 
spinning  is  carried  on  after  that  time,  the 
spinner,  who  is  always  a  woman  undflr 
tkirty  years  of  age,  spins  the  yara  orer  a 
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|Mai  of  water,  the  evaporation  of  which 
ftSbrda  safficient  moisture  to  prevent  the 
fibres  from  becoming  too  brittle  to  handle. 
DeUcate  as  the  muslm  is,  it  will  wash,  which 
£aropean  muslins  will  not.  The  durability 
oT  the  Dacca  muslin,  notwithstanding  its 
mprising  fineness  —  apiece  of  /'CTening 
dew,*  one  yard  wide  and.  four  yards  long, 
.obIj  weijrhing  566  grains  —  is  said  to  be 
owing  to  the  greater  number  of  twists  mven 
to  the  Dacca  yarn,  as  compared  with  the 
finest  muslin  yarns  of  England  or  France. 
Tbe  time  taken  to  spin  and  weave  the 
tlireads  in  a  piece  of  '^  woven  air  "  is  very 
gnat,  the  reader  will  not  therefore  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  it  sells  at  the  rate  of  a 
guinea  a  yard. 

Tlie  "  Abrovan,"  or  "  Running-water,"  is 
eoondered  the  second  class  of  muslin  ;  Sa- 
boam,  or  Evening-dew,  is  the  third  quality. 
li  ii  so  called  because  it  is  so  fine  that  it  can 
learetiy  be  distinguished  from  dew  upon  the 
inMS.  There  are  several  other  very  fine 
Dacca  muslins  that  are  known  by  distinct- 
ife  names,  but  the  three  so  poetically  desig- 
Dtted  are  the  most  famous.  The  Dagh- 
dhobees,  who  remove  iron-mould  from  this 
pncioiis  material,  use  the  juice  of  the  am- 
nold  plant  (or  that  pur[)osc ;  and  to  remove  j 
other  spots  or  stain<«,  a  composition  of  ghee, 
Isne,  and  mineral  alkali.  There  are  Manom- 
•dans  who  also  repair  this  *^  woven  air  ** 
vithaikill  equal  to  that  of  the  Hindoo,  who 
VeSTei  it.  For  instance,  it  is  said  that  an 
Opert  Rafuger,  or  darner,  *^  can  extract  a 
thread  twenty  yards  long  from  a  piece  of 
the  finest  muslin  of  the  same  dimensions, 
sad  replace  it  with  one  of  the  finest  ouali- 
ty."  It  is  said  that  they  execute  their  nnest 
work  nnder  the  influence  of  opium. 

A  still  more  exquisite  and  expensive  work 
of  the  Indian  loom  is  the  figured  muslin.  A 
piece  of  this  fabric,  measuring  twenty  yards. 
Bade  in  1776,  cost  as  much  as  56/.  The 
iplendid  yet  subdued  efiect  of  weaving  gold 
ttid  silver  thread  into  the  different  fabrics 
■adsrin  India  has  never  even  been  approach- 
ed by  Europeans.  Some  of  their  silks  have 
m  dieen  upon  them  like  the  breast  of  a  pig- 
eon, or  indc&l  of  the  Impeyan  pheasant. 
In  nature  we  never  find  that  even  the  most 
^llendid  effects  offend  the  eye  by  aj)j)earing 
gwish.  The  Indian  artist  seems  to  have 
easgfat  the  verv  art  there  is  in  nature,  and 
ke  wes  his  gold  and  silver  with  a  caution,  a 
pradiffality,  and  an  economy  fitted  for  the 
oocasion.  The  native  never  throws  away 
fold  where  it  will  not  be  seen.  Thus  in  the 
tarfaan-eloth  only  the  end  that  hangs  <lown 
Inrthe  neck  is  thus  ornamented,  in  the  waist- 
cuMli  the  fringed  end,  &c.    The  gold  thread 


is  so  very  pure  that  it  never  tarnishes,  and 
it  washes  just  as  well  as  the  other  threads 
of  the  garment.  The  thread  of  the  precious 
metals  is  called  kullabutoon,  and  is  manu- 
factured wholly  by  hand.  Captain  Mead- 
ows Taylor  gives  the  following  description 
of  its  manufacture :  —  "  For  gold  thread  a 
piece  of  silver,  about  the  length  and  thick- 
ness of  a  man*s  forefinger,  is  gilded  at  least 
three  times  heavily  with  the  purest  gold,  all 
alloy  beinc:  previously  discharged  from  the 
silver.  This  piece  of  gilt  silver  is 'beaten 
out  to  the  size  of  a  stout  wire,  and  is  then 
drawn  through  successive  holes  in  a  steel 
plate  until  the  wire  is  literally  as  thin  as  a 
hair.  The  gilding  is  not  disturbed  by  this 
process,  and  the  wire  finally  appears  as  if  of 
fine  gold.  It  is  then  flattened  in  an  ex- 
tremely delicate  and  skilful  manner.  The 
workman,  seati^d  before  a  small  and  highly- 
polished  steel  anvil,  about  two  inches  broad, 
with  a  steel  plate,  in  which  there  are  two  or 
three  holes,  set  opposite  to  him  and  perpen- 
dicular to  the  anvil,  and  draws  through 
these  holes  as  many  wires  —  two  or  three, 
as  it  may  be  —  by  a  motion  of  the  finger  and 
thumb  of  his  left  hand,  striking  them  rapid- 
ly but  firmly  with  a  steel  hammer,  the  face 
of  which  is  also  polished  like  that  of  the 
anvil.  This  flattt»ns  tlie  wire  perfectly ; 
and  such  is  the  skill  of  manipulation,  that  no 
portion  of  the  wire  escapes  the  blows  of  the 
nainmer,  the  action  of  drawing  the  wire, 
rapid  as  it  is,  being  adjusted  to  the  length 
which  will  be  covered  bv  the  face  of  the 
hammer  in  its  descent.  No  system  of  roll- 
ers or  other  machinery  could  probably  en- 
sure the  same  effect,  whether  of  extreme 
thinness  of  the  flattened  wire,  or  its  softness 
and  ductility."  This  fiattened*  wire  is  then 
wound  round  silk  thread,  and  is  ready  for 
use.  This  affords  another  example  of  the 
fact  that  intelligent  human  labour  can  al- 
ways excel  the  work  of  the  most  elaborate 
machinery. 

The  hand  is  educated  to  a  delicacy  of 
touch  that  is  marvellous,  and  that  delicacy 
is  transmitted  through  succeeding  genera- 
tions, until  the  native  nunipulator  acquires 
a  kind  of  instinctive  aptness  which  gives 
him  all  the  unfailing  regularity  of  a  macnine 
dire(jted  by  the  intelligence  of  man.  The 
embroidery  on  tl>e  woven  garments,  in 
which  this  al)solutely  pure  gold  is  employed, 
never  tarnishes.  An  instance  of  the  value 
of  using  nothing  but  the  pure  metal  was 
afforded  at  the  late  Dublin  Exhibition. 
Several  Irish  poplins,  in  which  gold  and 
silver  thread  was  used,  had  to  be  changed 
during  the  progress  of  the  Exhibition  on 
account  of  their  becoming  so   tarnished  i 
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whereas  the  gold-cimbroidered  fabrics  of 
India  there  exhibited  retained  their  lustre 
unimpaired  throughout.  If  Dr.  Forbes 
Watson,  by  his  labours,  in  pointing  out  this 
fact  to  our  manufacturers,  can  get  them  to 
imitate  the  truthMuess  of  the  native  arti- 
zan,  he  will  deserve  their  warmest  thanks, 
and  if  he  oan  induce  the  dyers  to  send 
nothing  to  India  that  the  dhobee  can  wash 
out  by  his  rough  method  of  manipulating 
with  stones  upon  the  washboard,  India  will 
reap  the  benefit  of  European  science  and 
skill,  which  at  present  she  holds  at  little 
worth,  in  this  matter  at  least.  The  native 
has  found  out  the  way  to  print  fast  colours, 
and  Dr.  Forbes  Watson  has  been  at  the 
trouble  of  indi(*ating  them  to  our  manufac- 
turers ;  but  there  are  some  other  people 
besides  the  Hindoos  who  are  difficult  to  move 
from  their  old  methods  of  doing  things. 
The  machinery  of  Manchester  certainly 
prints  better  than  the  native  can  do  with 
nis  rough  methods  ;  but  even  here  a  certain 
variety  is  given  by  the  hand  work  which  in 
some  measure  makes  it  more  agreeable  to 
the  eye  than  the  monotonous  repetition  of 
the  same  exact  form  .produced  by  machin- 
ery. 

With  the  Indian  embroideries  every  lady 
is  well  accrual n ted.  The  price  of  labour  is 
so  cheap  m  India,  that  there  is  no  reason 
why  she  may  not  export  a  very  much  larirer 
amount  of  this  kind  of  work  than  she  does. 
Lace,  again,  is  work  just  suited  to  the  pa- 
tient fingers  of  tlie  Ilindoo  women.  We 
understand  the  fabrication  of  it  has  lately 
been  introduced  into  that  country,  and  it  is 
likely  to  succeed  admirably. 

But  we  must  come  at  last  to  that  article 
of  attire  which  is  in  every  woman's  thoughts 
—  the  Cashmere  shawl.  We  are  told  that, 
in  consequence  of  a  famine  which  occurred 
in  Cashmere,  a  great  number  of  so-called 
Cashmere  shawls  are  now  made  within  our 
own  territory.  The  report  of  the  Lahore 
Central  Committee  for  the  la^^t  Interna- 
tional Exhibition,  states,  that  with  respect 
to  shawl  manufacture,  — 

"  This  is  now  by  far  the  most  important 
manufacture  in  the  Punjab ;  but  tliirLy  years 
ago  it  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  Cash- 
mere. At  the  period  alluded  to,  a  terrible 
famine  visited  Cishmere,  and  in  conse- 
quence numbi'rs  of  the  shawl  weavers  emi- 
grated to  the  Punjab,  and  settled  in  Umrit- 
sur,  Nurpur,  Dinangar,  Tilaknath,  Jelalpur, 
and  Loodianah,  in  all  of  which  places  the 
manufacture  continues  to  flojrish.  The 
best  shawls  of  Punjab  manufacture  are 
manufactured  in  Umritsur,  which  is  also  an 
emporiiun  of  the  shawl  trade.     But  (and 


we  must  entreat  the  attention  of  the  ladies 
to  what  follows)  none  of  the  shawls  made 
in  the  Punjab  can  compete  with  the  best 
shawls  made  in  Cashmere  itself;  first,  be- 
cause the  Punjab  manufacturers  are  un- 
able to  obtain  the  fini>st  species  of  wool,  and 
secondly,  by  reason  of  the  inferiority  of  the 
dyeing,  the  excellence  of  which  in  Cashmere 
is  attributed  to  some  chemical  peculiarity 
in  the  water.     The  wool,   on  which  the 

Surity  of  the  shawl  depends,  is  from  the 
omestic  goat  of  Thibet,  whence  it  is  ex- 
ported, via  Yarkanal,  to  Cashmere.  The 
wool  is  called  pashum,  and  is  the  fine 
growth  that  lies  under  the  hair  and  close  to 
the  skin.  Many  animals  in  cold  countries 
have  a  similar  kind  of  wool  underneath  the 
hair.  The  camel,  the  yak,  and  the  shep- 
herd's dog  also  have  this  winter  under-cloth- 
ing, which  they  cast  ofi*  in  the  summer; 
but  in  neither  of  these  animals  is  it  so  fine 
or  of  such  good  colour  for  dveing  purposes 
as  that  of  the  shawl  goat.  I'he  Cashmere 
emigrants,  not  being  able  to  obtain  the  true 
wool,  use  the  best  they  can  get  in  place  of 
it,  and  the  result  is,  that  European  firms 
have  lately  been  complaining  of  the  adul- 
terations of  the  texture  of  the  Cashmere 
shawls.  This  is  done  by  mixing  up  Kir- 
man  hee  wool  with  real  pashum.  It  is  now 
sought  to  provide  against  this  falsification 
by  forming  a  guild  of  trades  in  the^ e  shawls, 
which  shau  have  the  power  of  affixing  on 
all  genuine  shawls  a  trade-mark  guarantee- 
ing it  to  be  genuine  pashum,  and  fixinff  a 
heavy  penalty  on  all  counterfeits."  we 
trust  our  statem(>nt  has  not  rendered  any 
lady  suspicious  of  the  integrity  of  her  Casli^ 
mere ;  but  we  confess  that  when  we  hear  of 
the  price  even  at  the  place  of  their  mann- 
facture  of  the  genuine  article,  we  look  with 
some  suspicion  on  the  so-called  Cashmeres 
that  we  sometimes  see  in  the  windows  of 
the  London  dealers  in  them.  We  are  told 
that  *'  a  woven  shawl  of  the  best  material!, 
and  weighing  seven  pounds,  will  CQft  in 
Cashmere  as  much  as  300/.  Of  this  amount 
the  cost  of  the  m:)terial<,  including  thread,  is 
30/. ;  the  wag»>s  of  1  ib-.nir,  100/. ;  miscellane- 
ous expenses,  50/. ;  duty,  50/."  If  we  add 
to  this  the  cost  of  c:irri:ige  to  England  and 
insurance,  it  will  be  clear  that  very  few  will 
be  able  to  afford  such  costly  garments,  ejren 
in  this  country  of  nobles  and  merchant 
princes. 
The  Cashmere  shawl  is  really  a  warn 

farment,  but  what  keeps  out  the  cold  also 
eeps  out  the  heat.  There  are  plenty  of 
warm  fabrics  made  in  the  northern  parts  of 
India,  and  many  of  the  woolen  garments  am 
very  much  like  our  Scotch  plaids,  even  to 
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tiM  pattern.    It  must  refresh  the  eye  of  the 

Hignlaader  to  see  in  these  far  distant  lands 

nnnents  that  remind  him  of  his  home,  and 

it  fhowa  that,  under  like  conditions,  the 

multi  of  human .  labour  are  wonderfully 

liaular.     We  cannot  conclude  this  article 

more  appropriately  than  by  recommending 

the  inaQafieu:turers  who  would  aspire  to  feed 

the  almost  limitless  market  of  India,  to  visit 

the  Indian  Museum,   Whitehall,  where  he 

niD  find  a  moit  curious  collection  of  fabrics 

QoUected  with  great  care  by  the    govern- 

meat  from  all  parts  of  India,  and  where  he 

may  learn  all  the  details  he  requires  from 

Dr.  Forbes   Watson,  who  has    made   the 

■abject  of  the  textile  manufactures  of  the 

people  in  India  his  study,  and  by  his  writ- 

Bgi  *  has  done  good  work  in  bnnging  the 

eustomers  of  botli  countries  in  contact  with 

each  other  to  their  mutual  advantage  and 

eorichment.  A.    w. 


From  the  Spectator. 
THE  COUNTESS  DE  BOIGNE.  f 

Tbis  book  is  a  curiosity  in  its  authorship 
tnd  in  itself.  The  writer  of  it,  the  Comtesse 
de  Boigne,  has  left  the  mark  of  all  hor  own 
pecaliarities  in  the  chjiracters,  the  incidents, 
ind  the  sentiments  of  her  romance,  and  the 
belt  introduction  to  it  will  be  a  sketch  of 
her  carious  career.  Eleonoro  AdMe  Os- 
nond  (such  was  her  miden  name)  was  born 
in  1 780,  and  died,  a;^ed  eighty-six,  last  year 
•t  Paris.  H'.'r  father,  the  Manjuis  (vOs- 
Bond,  was  the  eldest  of  three  brothers,  all 
illottnons  in  the  pro-revolutionary  timo. 
The  Marquis  himself  was  born  at  St.  Do- 
imngOy  served  his  country  from  an  early 
Ue  till  the  year  1 788,  when  he  was  named 
fnbassador  at  the  II  i;ruH.  II3  married  an 
Knglish  young  lady,  ^liss  Dillon,  of  small 
fortane,  and  he  himsi'lf  was  poorly  endowed. 
ffis  lady  very  soon  after  their  marriage  was 
appointed  otie  of  the  dames  attendantes  on 
iteidames  Adelaide  and  Vict6ire,  daugh- 
ters of  Louis  XV.  They  became  much  at- 
tached to  the  Marquis,  his  wife,  and  young 
danghter,  Adele,  and  as  the  chihl  grew  up 
die  was  constantly  either  at  B.*lle  Vuc  or 
Venaillcs.  She  was  a  remarkably  lovely 
child,  and  becomin;^  the  pet  of  Marie  An- 
toinette, she  was  tiTmost  always  with   the 

^^Tlic  Textile  Manufactures  and  Costumes  of 

tfM  Pwipte  of  India,"  bv  J.  Korlxid  Watson,  M.  D. 

FHated  fur  the  luOlan  omcv,  iHrt?. 

f  Un€  Poitlon  linnit  It  Oranl  Morule.    Par  Ele- 

I  AfMe  Osmond,  Comtcdse  de  Boigne.  2  tomei. 
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first  Dauphin,  whose  precarious  health  led 
his  physicians  to  place  him  at  Meudon ;  and 
thus,  Mesdames  inhabiting  Belle\ue,  and 
AdMe  being  with  them  every  day,  she  was 
the  perpetual  playfellow  and  amuser  of  the 
poor  Royal  child.  She  never  ceased  to  re- 
peat the  stories  of  her  young  time,  and  to 
tell  curious  details  respecting  Louis  XVX 
and  his  Queen.  It  seemed  to  her  always  in 
afler  years  as  if  those  days  were  dreams. 
She  could  hardly  believe  m  the  harsh  con- 
trasts so  soon  to  follow. 

The  father  of  Adele  in  1791  was  named 
Ambassador  to  St.  Petersburg,  but  one 
event  following  quickly  aftor  another 
allowed  him  no  opportunity  of  performing 
the  duties  of  that  office,  and  he  assisted  Mes* 
dames  to  emigrate  to  It  dy,  whither  Mad- 
ame d'Osmond  and  her  son  and  daughters 
accompanied  them.  There  an  asylum  for 
these  unfortunate  daughters  of  Royalty  was 
prepared  by  the  generous  care  of  I^ius  VJ. ; 
but  although  the  Manjuis  soon  followed,  de- 
serting, like  so  many  of  his  order,  the  fallen 
King  and  Queen,  he  would  not  remain,  nor 
allow  his  wife  and  family  to  remain,  charge- 
able on  Mesdame?. 

To  Naples  therefore  they  went,  and  there 
again  Adele  was  under  the  special  patron- 
age of  a  Queen,  for  Caroline,  the  sister  of 
Marie  Antoinette,  undertook  all  the  expen- 
ses of  her  education,  setthn^  a  pension  of 
12,000  livres  on  the  Marquis  for  that  pur- 
pose, but  stipulating  that  it  was  to  cease 
when  the  education  was  completed.  So  it 
was  that  our  future  Comtesse  de  Boigne  be- 
came the  friend  and  companion  of  the  ex- 
cellent Marie  Amelie,  late  ex-Queen  of  the 
French. 

They  did  not,  however,  remain  more  than 
ten  months  at  Naples.  The  Marchioness 
had  her  own  English  family  to  visit,  and  in 
England  they  had  their  home  for  a  consider- 
able time,  at  any  rate  till  Adele  was  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  and  had  come  to  the  end 
of  her  education  and  of  the  Naples  pension. 

She  must  have  been  a  young  lady  of  some 
nerve  and  not  a  little  cleverness.  How  far 
the  love  of  her  parents,  always,  we  think, 

Particularly  strong  among  French  girls,  was 
er  all-pervading  motive  for  the  conduct 
which  followed,  and  which  cannot  but  be  in 
English  eyes  most  repugnant  to  every  feel- 
ing of  delicacy,  must  remain  unknown. 
But  the  fact  is  that  she  was  addressed  by  a 
military  servant  of  the  Ea.st  India  Company, 
an  old  man  just  returned  from  India  with 
immense  riches,  how  reputably  acquired  no 
one  knew,  with  shattered  health,  and  with 
all  the  characteristics  of  a  soldier  and  a  na- 
bob.   Smitten  by  Adele's  beauty,  he  warm- 
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Imt  if  tliete  buraok  rooms  were  artificially  |  mind.    But  he  quotes  for  us  from  Dr.  Mose- 
kept  ai  Uie  fame  temperature,  the  great  dif- ;  ley  and  others  some  curious  cases  of  an  ap- 
ference  iniiat  have  been  rather  one  of  light   parent  influence  of  the  moon,  —  probably' 
tfian  of  beat    In  the  latter  of  these  pas-   exercised  through  the  atmosphere,  since  it 
■agea  ire  have  apparently  a  real  case  of  the  j  took  effect  as  much  at  new  moons,  when  the 
ipecifie  eSoet  cansed  by  excluding  light,  and '  moon  gives  no  light,  as  at  full  moons,  —  on 
faghfe  alone,  on  animal  life,  for  the  closing  of  j  haemorrhages  of  the  lungs,  on  which  it  is  of 
the  ejelids  could  only  affect  the  general  {  course  not  at  all  unnatural  that  special  con- 
bealth  tbrongh  the  optic  nerre ;  but  then  ;  ditions  of  the  atmospheric  tides,  by  increas- 
eren  here  the  general  sanitary  effect  of,  ing  or  lightening  the  pressure  on  the  blood 
Vg^t  on  the  hody^  as  distinguished  from  that  vessels  of  the  lungs,  should  have  a  very  con- 
on  ike  mere  Tisual  apparatus,  is  not  exclud-   siderable  effect.     The  most  curious  of  these 
ed,  thoogh  the  evidence  that  creatures  kept   cases  seems  to  be   the   following    (which 
wlwUj  in  the  dark,  no  less  than  those  pre-  certainly  does  not  seem  to  belons  properly 
vented  from  opening  their  eyes,  fatten  fast-   to  a  treatise  on  **  the  influence  of  Eght :  ')  — 
er  tbaa  others,  seems  to  show  that  the  influ- 

of  light  generally  is  to  excite,  and       «t^    »j^     i  i_    .      .^ 

ite  «clnR(^   lPAvi«  the  organization       "I>r- Moselcy  remarks  that  the  greater  hnemor- 

rhages  Irom  the  lungs  or  those  of  plethora,  like 


that  its  exclusion  leaves  the  organization 
■ote  at  rest  for  the  processes  of  mere  assim- 
ilation.    It  would  be  worth  inquiring  what 


all  periodical  attacks  of  this  kind  (undisturbed 
in  their  natural  course  by  peculiar  circumstan- 


effect,  if  anj,  is  produced  on  the  general  ces),  ohev  the  influence  of  the  moon.  Of  this, 
bodily  condition  of  blind  men  by  the  quies-  he  says,  he  has  had  many  proofs*.  That  there 
csnee  of  the  optic  nerve.  From  general !  are  not  more  authenticated  l)y  others  is  owing, 
ezpeiienee,  we  should  be  apt  to  doubt  i  he  believes,  to  the  theory  on  which  the  fact  dc- 
whetber  it  is  in  any  degree  the  same  as  that '  pcnds  not  being  sufficiently  known  to  ])revcnt 
bare  supposed  to  take  effect  on  the  lower  .  ^^«  ^^^uU  escaping  unnoticed.  In  another  por- 
tumals:     The  usual  impression  certainly  is  j  ^»^^  ""[  ^'^"^^^^^1  remarks  that  most  of  the 

that  the  organization  of*  the  blind  increies  I  fh^'^T.7^"7  fh^rii""?!.^^^^  'P"""^  ""^ 

•    .     ^       ®   •     ^11  J.U-V    »i.^  •  ^°®  7^^   1"'    uunng  attacks  of  fever  were 

in  acatenesB  m  all  the  other  senses  in  pre.  ^^^.^  ^ff^cted  in  the  head  at  evcrv  new  and  full 
cae  proportion  to  the  loss  they  have  sus-  :  moon.  He  refers  to  the  ca.sc  oY  a  man  who 
tained  in  the  privation  of  sight ;  and,  of  had  a  severe  attack  of  hromoptysiH  always  at 
coarse,  if  the  general  activity  of  the  mental "  the  moon's  full.  When  speaking  of  the  mode 
oiganization  is  not  diminished,  there  would  of  treating  those  haimorrha^nc  conditions,  he 
not  be  any  probability  of  a  greater  stimulus  I  advises  the  physician  to  l)c  watchful  in  ever- 
to  the  mere  assimilating  processes.  What  j  ^^^  ^^  ^*»«  ^'^^^  when  the  moon's  influence 
we  min  so  much  in  Dr.  Forlxis  Winslow's  !  ^i^  considered  to  he  greatest  on  the  earth.  He  ■ 
aeeount  of  this  interesting  subject  is  any   J'^""  V  u^  of  a^^ntlcman  who  suffered- 

r-S^e^L'^f'^J^hf   iJ  T/''  r  -''-   ^^  toTa^XandtrS^^^  a^n^I 

cifc  effects  of  light     He  tells  us,  for  in- :  ^^  reside  in  the  south  of  France.     Whilst  there 

•tance,  of  the  bad  effects  of  mining  work,    his  attacks  came  on  periodicallv,  obetfhiff  faith- 

%Bd  of  cellar  work,  and  so  forth,  but  here  full,/  the  jyrincipal  changes  of  the  moon.  *  Dp. 

^he  absence  of  effectual  ventilation  is  proba-  ;  Moscley  considers  this  to  l>c  one  of  tlie  moskde- 

Illy  a  far  aiore  important  incident   than  the  j  cisive  examplcA  of  lunar  influence  recorded ;iR  i 

^UMice  of  light.     He  tells  us  nothing  what-  .  medical  history.     The  following  particulars-  of 

^rer  of  the  diseases  (if  any)  mental  or  bodi-   hjV^^"^^*  deserve  attentive  consideration.    On 

Xj  Mcnliar  to  the  blind.     He  tells  us  ex-  '  February  U,  1786  when  near  Toulon,  h amor- 

SsSJ  i'l?  hi  "?^i;  ^"^V^  ^^'  r^"*^  '  ?r:^inTria^y"  '  Z  ^e^iaTrso^,  '^^^^ 
^ftoAucedhy  light  which  can  be  clearly  sep-  j  {„  Provence,  he  ha.i  another  attack.  There 
«ated  ftom  more  general  causes.  In  short,  ^as  a  new  moon  on  the  28th.  The  mocu  was 
mm  book  throws  little  explicit  light  on  any  again  at  its  full  on  the  13tli  of  April,  andon  the 
I  ftulgect,and  is  little  more  than  a  rather  ir)th  the  patient  had  another  attack  oi.  h»- 
'  JOS  account  of  the  various  impressions  '  moptysis.  A  new  moon  ap})cared  on  the  29th  of 
superstitions  on  the  subject  of  solar  and    the  same  month,  and  on  the  26th,  when  at 


lunar  influences,  —  most  of  which  science ;  1'»»"  "PO"  the  Rhone,  ho  had  a  rclap«e.    At 
>t  con6rmed,  —  and  a  very  few  rather  i  <^ha  ones,  in  BurKundy  there  was  a  ftill  moon 

iLelf  has  Cedent-   »-h«ffe  retume<l.    At  Diion,  June  lb.  when  the 
imseir  nas  eviaent     ^^^„  ^^^  ^^.^  ^^  j^^  jr^,j  ^^  ^^^  another- at- 


1j  litlle  or  no  belief  in  any  special  influence 
of  the  moon's  light  on  mental  disease,  except 
n  fiv  as  he  coMiders  all  excess  of  light,  es- 


tack.  On  July  11,  at  Pari«,  the  moon  was 
again  at  its  full.  At  this  lunan  period  the 
hsemotrhage  returned.    Again,  tvhen .  at  Tarr 


paeially  if  it  prevents  sleep,  exciting  to  the    mouth,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  on  Aiigi;ist  9,  the 
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THE    C0DBT8HIP    OF    PIETT. 


moon  was  then  at  it*  full.  Tli«  hienioptysis 
returned.  Dr.  Moselcj  alloded  (o  the  remark- 
ablo  Tact  that  the  last  ihroo  nitacka  of  hnmor- 
rhage  from  llie  lun^  came  on  at  the  iiulant  lie 
nxeoii  apptared  above  the  horiam." 

If  this  curioua  relation  between  the  atmos- 

fiberic  tides  »ll<i  the  hs^tnorrhages  of  the 
ungs  could  be  traced  in  any  sufficient  num- 
ber of  cases  o  exclude  the  possibilitj  of 
mere  coincidence,  A  mechanicat  influence  of 
great  importance  on  the  physiology  of  the 
)dy  would  have  been  diMovered  which 


however,  is  fault  v  in  suggesting  so  much  and 
establishing  bo  little,  on  "the  curious  and  in- 
teresting aubject  with  which  he  has  dealt. 


THE    COUUTSini'    OF    PIETY. 


Bli;«-eved  Mi«9  Pietv,  walking  sedately, 
Miued  thus  henide  tlie  classic  Isis  lately :  — 

Must  I  for  ever  spend  tny  days  "pa". 
Watching  th«  n.il-l  ftiimvofa  maiden  heart  ! 

OrpoiniLiiiJii:      ■■  I     ■' ''  '-    ''1 '"•'"see 
ThelishMi.  ...-Urtome? 

Deera'dhi      .    jdlu  IwIibh   ;        ...  ment-^.l, 
Bytbosov.!,  nii^rupresonled! 

Ofocali>li"ii" -■'   ■  i  I  tough  and  strong, 

Book-lwmeii,   f.jLrlix-,   urm'd  with  pen   ol 

To  battle  with  the  world  that  does  ma  wrong, 
And  phrase  in  terms  thu  traiha  i  only  fuel  I  " 


Who  knowctb  noi  the  gentle  English  maid, 

The  nymiili  l"r  ever  voung, 
Fin  clean  trim  «"■'"  °f  academic  shade. 
With  face  so  swwt,  jet  -tnid, 

And  BJrtiqii*  prcn\Tbs  silvery  on  her  tongue » 
Who  hath  not  heard  how  wise  men  have  pur- 
sue* her 
.■Song  in  her  pmise,  and  woool  her  1 
How  thev  have  huilt  her  temples  in  the  land, 

Uad  for  h«  eyes  of  hcarcn's  profoundcsi 

''1"*'  ,.11 

And  hoiF,  tbo'  inuTiy  a.  wooor  seeks  lier  hand, 


8ho! 


nileih* 


,o  few  ! 


And  how  Bllho'fbei^diTinely  fair. 

In  vesta  block,  fliu  clothes  her  veafal  limbs, 
And  lists  to  dwell  a  mnil,  apart  in  prnytr, 
Teaching  the  liltte  lOulikRn  everywhere 

How  to  sint'  sweet  old  hymns. 


And,  lurninj/,  she  perceived  approwliing  near 
A  ilHp)ier  little  man  in  broadcloth  enfie. 

Who  curlouslv  along  the  ground  did  peer 
Wiih  littla  'twinkling  intdlei-tual  ejea. 

Aato  the  mnid  his  tripping faol  ha  bent. 

Ho  seamed  with  his  wisdom  well  content ; 
Deepiv  lie  brvuili'd,  his  boots  with  mad  wen 

A  little  hammer  gript  he  while  be  wont, 

Seckiii.  landheoilsd 

Witii  .->  IJ  fnll  soft  and  aleek 


"  My  name  is  Science,  you  remember  mo  T  " 
At  this  the  maiden  tamed  to  fly,  not  heeding ; 
But  the  Professor  seiied  her  band,  proceed- 


"  So  eoid,  so  eoT  '.  why  is  it,  sweet,  that  Milt 
We  comprehend  each  other's  hearta  to  illl 
True,  now  and  then,  on  evidence  quite  clear, 

1  have  diapnted  certain  things  yon  say  ; 
But  ladies  wtU  be  ladies  I  — and,  my  dear. 

Willing  am  I  my  wife  should  have  her  way. 
Smiiliciiy  hut  raukesyour  face  n»ore  floe  — 

what  should  a  ladvdowithdomonstrationB  I 
How     Incompatible"!  Ah  no.  be  mine  I 

Wcdilol  together,  n-e  slioaiJ  mle  the  natlont. 
')urcniipaci:  shall  he-  legal,  f.iir,  and  strict ; 

To  gmce  nhsi  church  vou  please  yoa  alull 
be  f roe. 
Your  fancies  1  will  narer  contradict ; 

And  lurbyon    if  we  ever  di^ain'ee 
On  q  uesdons'ihal  nll'ect  ihLi  mi.rul  «pher«, 

'Twill  be  my  best  endeavour,  do  not  doubt 


With  terrible  look  foroac  w  beaotlAil, 

Stood  PiETT  erect.     "  Begone  I  "  aaid  the; 
"An  uglv  little  wretch,  that  lie*  by  rale, 

1  piiyihosuwlio   ink  their  lota  with  thaa. 
And  lo'uk.  fur  happiiiois  In  ^snch  a  school. 

bale  you    leimeln'l  " 
Then  SciEiicE  tried  to  speak,  but  in  his  eyM, 

Less  used   lo  suTili^'bL  tbiiti  the   dark,  wi 
shed 
A  sudden  sunbeam  from  the  summer  skies-^ 

A  kind  of  green  vertigo  flll'd  hi*  bead  — 
And  when  it  passed  awav,  to  his  snrpriM, 

Miss  PiKTi  had  Bed. 


I 


Mow,  while  tlie  maiden  mused  in  a  «weet  t 

She  heard  a  voice  of  hard  metallic  ring. 
Close  to  her,  murranring, — 
"MiasPitir,  Boud  morrow," 


Vet  ere  her  pensive  foot  had  wander'd  &r, 
She  saw,  npon  the  rivor.bank  reclined, 

A  voutli  whoi«  ere  was  Sxi5d  like  a  star, 
Vfith  dews  of  his  deep  sonl's  du^te  pnrUiH 
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Hearj  his  lank  hair  stream'd  across  his  brows, 

To  the  wind's  voice  his  eager  heart  kept 
tone; 
He  Mw  the  Son  gleam  white  through  the  green 
boughs, 

And  deemed  that  he  lookM  upon  the  Moon  ; 
Then  sadly  for  a  space 
The  ladv  pauacd,  and  lookcil  upon  His  face ; 
For  well,  with  lieart  that  grieved, 

The  dreamer  Metaphtpics'  face  she  knew, 
Who,  wandering  from  fatherland,  perceived 

Hea\*en  beyond  heaven  in  her  eyes  of  blue. 
Bat  as  she  look'd  on  him, 

He  tnm'd  and  sayr  her  —  sprang  unto  her 
side  — 
With  eves  by  their  exceeding  lustre  dim 

Look'd  in  her  face,  and  cried  :  — 

7. 

"  Ach,  Ueber   Gott!  mine  love,   and  art  thou 
there? 

Beloved  shape,  for  ever  wandering  ; 
Bat  now,  upon  tlie  white  Moon's  threshold  fair 

I  taw  thee  beckoning. 
And  —kiderl  —  ycster-eve  thy  phantom  face 

The  luminous  Kpac>o  of  Saturn's    rings  did 
gladden  — 
I  Aunt  -^  within  thy  nebulous  embrace 

Genmd  mick  ladfu. 

0  ever*roaming,  insubstantial  love. 
Beeatiful  roamer  thro'  eternity  ! 

On  earth,  on  air.  in  the  blue  gulfs  above, 
Thy  breath  full  oft  I  feel,  yet  seldom  tiiee. 

Overall  worlds  glimmers  thy  footstep  bright, 

Iteaving  a  blinding  agony  of  li;j:ht. 

Bat  would  thou  wert  for  ever  near,  to  set  | 

Thy  truth  on  scoiiing  souls  that  tind    tliee 
never. 

1  am  not  I,  Thou  art  not  Thou,  and  yet 
I  love  thee,  Love,  for  ever  !  " 


»» 


8. 

ReehspM  the  empty  air,  crying  in  pain, 

**A€k    Hebtr      Gott  —  a    dream— and     cone' 
■  It  ^ 

tgiun  I  ' 

''or  PiBTT  had  stolen  from  h  s  side.  < 

Sighing  most  tearfully,  "  He  loves  me  true  I 

^d  yet  I  have  no  heart  to  I)e  his  bride  ; 

_  How  might  ho  aid  the  work  I  have  to  do  ? 

"oa  deem  him  wild  —  they  luugh  to  scorn  his 

jj,         powers  — 

**Ow  would  they  mock  a  bridal  such  as  ours  ?" 


9. 

d  aa  she  spake,  she  4ieard  across  the  dells 
vesper  murmur  of  the  Minster  bells, 
^d  saw  along  the  pleasant  jrreenwood  way, 
child  that  led  an  aged  man  to  pray. 
^i*  wiird,"   she  sigh'd,  "  that  all   in   vain 

shoald  love,  — 
*That  lonely  I  shoald  lal)our  as  l)cfore ! " 
raised  the  foithful  eyes  to  Heaven  above, 
vowed  to  live  a  Maid  for  evermore. 

Caliban. 


From  the  Fortnightly  Review. 
MUSIC  THE  EXPRESSION  OF  CHARACTER. 

There  are  few  things  that  are  at  once 
80  interesting  and  so  difficult  as  the  analysis 
of  the  mental  phenomena  which  exist  in 
connection  with  musical  performances  of  all 
kinds.  Next  to  the  love  of  personal  adorn- 
ment, there  is  no  other  g^ratification,  in 
which  mind  and  sense  each  plays  its  part, 
that  is  80  universal  as  the  passion  for 
music.  It  is  found  strong  and  influential 
in  the  lowest  savage  races,  in  men  of 
the  highest  culture  and  the  noblest  gif^s 
in  civilized  society,  and  in  connection  with 
every  variety  of  personal  character,  of  indi- 
vidual tastes  and  pursuits,  and  of  physical 
temperament.  Setting  aside  the  half-legen- 
dary accounts  of  the  musical  gifts  of  Rich- 
ard C<cur-de-Lion,  in  more  modern  times 
we  have  distinguished  men,  so  unlike  as 
Henry  the  Eighth,  Luther,  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth of  France,  •  Frederick  the  Great  of 
Prussia,  and  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington, 
all  sensitive  to  the  musical  influences  in  a 
his^h  degree,  in  contrast  with  its  almost  com- 
plete absence  in  a  mind  in  many  respects 
most  sensitive  and  highly  organized  — 
that  of  the  first  Napoleon ;  and  in  the  large 
majority  of  our  greatest  modern  English 
statesmen.  The  contrasts  in  the  case  of 
poets  are  as  striking.  The  sensibilitv  to 
musi<-al  sounds  in  Shakespeare  and  Milton 
was  exquisite ;  in  Goethe  it  was  compara- 
tively feeble,  and  rather  the  result  of  a  de- 
liberate exercise  of  the  reflective  and  self- 
inspecting  faculty,  than  the  true  spontane- 
ous action  of  genuine  sensibility.  Still 
more  was  the  perception  of  musical  beauty 
in  Wordsworth  and  Keble  little  better  than 
an  act  of  the  intellect,  allied  with  a  certain 
fondness  for  melodv  when  associatecl  with 
pleasant  thoughts  and  memories.  In  Cow- 
per,  the  refined,  the  sensitive,  and  the  lover 
of  all  moral  aVid  natural  harmony,  the 
nmsical  facultj'  scarcely  existed ;  while  in 
Rogers,  man  of  the  world,  banker  and 
minor  poet,  and  the  most  caiLstic  of  talking 
satirists,  it  was  strong  and  vivid  to  extreme 
old  age.  The  same  variety  exists  in  ordina- 
ry p»fople,  but  still  with  the  qualification 
that  very  few  per:»ons  are  altogether  desti- 
tute of  all  capacity  for  being  pleased  or 
affected  by  music.  Thf  number  of  the 
abr!>olutely  destitute  is,  indeed,  so  small,  that, 
taken  in  company  with  our  present  im- 
proved notions  on  matters  of  art,  scarcely 
any  educated  man  will  avow  that  he  cares 
nothing  whatever  for  music.  It  is  almost 
as  dangerous  to  imply  this  in  talking  to  a 
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stranger,  as  it  is  to  suggest  that  he  is  incapa- 
ble of  understanding  a  joke,  or  to  venture 
on  a  pun  in  a  mixed  company. 

The  love  of  music,  again,  and  the  capaci- 
ty for  appreciating  it,  show  themselyes  under 
▼erv  yariable  conditions.  The  power  of 
feeling,  loving,  and  criticising  the  master- 
pieces of  the  great  writers  is  frequently 
associated  with  an  utter  incapacity  for 
learning  to  play  or  sing  with  tolerable  skill. 
There  are  people  whose  ear  for  tune,  when 
listening  to  the  performance  of  others,  is  in 
a  high  degree  sensitive,  and  who  are  yet 
not  only  unable  to  sing  in  tune  themselves, 
but  are  unable  to  tell  whether  they  really 
are  or  are  not  singing  in  tune.  There  are 
others  whose  natural  musical  capacities  have 
never  been  cultivated  either  by  study  or 
by  the  hearing  of  good  music,  who  yet  are 
instinctively  attracted  only  by  the  compo- 
sitions of  the  great  writers,  and  even  by 
those  which  are  as  a  rule  only  understood 
by  good  musicians  after  a  considerable 
amount  of  study.  This  is  notably  the  case 
with  several  of  the  later  writings  of  Beetho- 
It  is  notorious  that  a  large  number 


yen. 


of  educated  musicians  never  thoroughly 
enter  into  and  enjoy  these  extraordinary 
compositions,  while  of  those  who  do  com- 
prehend them  and  rank  them  among  his 
noblest  masterpieces,  veiy  many  only  ar- 
rived at  this  conviction  after  long  familiar- 
ity, and  after  training  themselves  to  under- 
stand them  by  renewed  critical  studies  of 
the  development  of  his  genius  in  his  first  and 
second  periods.  Still  we  occasionally  meet 
with  persons  of  genuine  natural  musical 
sensibility,  but  of  little  or  no  training,  and 

Prepared  by  no  large  acquaintance  with 
•eethoven*s  earlier  works,  who  are  yet  at 
once  taken  captive  by  many  portions  of 
these  later  wonders,  and  who  perceive  in 
them  none  of  that  fragmentary,  crude,  and 
abrupt  character  of  which  they  were  once 
almost  universally  accused.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  principal  melody  in  the  last  great 
movement  of  his  Choral  Symphony,  upon 
which  it  is  stated  that  he  bestowed  extraor- 
dinary labour,  touching  and  retouching  its 
brief  phrases  for  several  days  together,  and 
at  length  bringing  it  to  the  full  perfection 
that  he  required  with  enthusiastic  delight. 
Nevertheless,  M.  Fetis,  one  of  the  most  ac- 
complished, capable,  and  unprejudiced  of 
musical  critics,  can  see  neither  beauty,  nor 
grandeur,  nor  musical  fitness  in  this  now 
celebrated  theme.  Yet  to  myself,  and  to 
multitudes  more,  it  is  one  of  the  most  rav- 
isbins  of  melodies,  and  combines  grandeur, 
simplicity,  and  grace  with  that  passionate 
intensity  in  which  Beethoven  is  without  a 


rival ;  and  I  have  known  Tarioos  persons, 
whose  sole  power  of  {)erceptioii  lay  in  a 
delicate  musical  sensibility,  .scarcely  at  all 
cultivated,  do  homage  to  its  power  at  the 
first  hearing. 

A  question  then  naturally  arises  as  to  the 
source  of  the  gratification  thus  experienced 
in  listening  to  or  perfHrmin^  musical  sounds 
in  their  innumerable  varieties.  Is  it  simply 
a  matter  of  study  and  association  and  habit 
that  makes  one  composition  appear  good  to 
one  listener  and  bad  to  another?  Or  is 
there  a  certain  real  and  definite  difPerence 
between  good  and  bad  music,  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  difference  between  good  and 
bad  poetrjT,  and  good  and  bad  oratory  and 
prose  writing  ?  Is  it,  again,  simply  a  matter 
of  taste,  resulting  solely  from  a  pecoliarity 
of  physical  organisation^  that  makes  one 

g^rson  like  Handel  better  than  Haydn, 
cethoven  better  than  Mozart,  and  the 
Gregorian  Tones  better  than  Lord  Mom- 
ington's  popular  chant ;  jost  as  one  person 
likes  blue  better  than  green,  or  scarlet  bet- 
ter than  yellow  or  crimson ;  or — to  dencend 
to  more  absolutely  corporeal  sensations  — 
as  an  Englishman  likes  English  cookery  and 
a  Frenchman  likes  French  cookery  ?  Or, 
on  the  contrary,  is  music  actually  what  it  is 
oflen  rhetorically  called,  a  language;  not 
only  capable  of  being  employed  with  Tarions 
degrees  of  skill  and  originality,  but  a  dis- 
tinct reflection  of  the  personal  character  of 
a  composer,  taken  as  a  moral  and  intel- 
lectual whole  ?  I  say,  "  what  it  is  often 
rhetorically  called,"  because  there  are  few 
subjects  on  which  it  is  so  easy  and  so  com- 
mon to  talk  and  write  not  only  rhetorical 
though  somewhat  vague  sense,  bnt  pore 
rhetorical  nonsense,  in  which  the  speaker  or 
writer,  not  having  any  meaning  to  express, 
unfortunately  does  not  adopt  Lend  Chatham's 
suggestion  to  the  miserable  gentleman  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  when  he  advised  him  to 
say  nothing^  whenever  he  meant  nothing. 

At  first  si^ht  there  is  nndonbtedly  a  flood 
deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  view  wmoh 
deprives  music  of  all  claim  to  be  regarded 
as  a  species  of  articulate  laagnage,  which 
has  its  own  peculiar  but  by  no  means  axbi- 
trarily  chosen  instrumentality  fbr  the  ex- 
pression of  ideas.    It  has  no  instrnment 
corresponding  to  the  words  of  written  and 
spoken  language.    Words,  whether  in  their 
written  or  spoken  form,  represent  certain 
special  separate  ideas  whjch  er^body  em-* 
ploys  with  a  more  or  less  correct  apfjfreda^ 
tion  of  their  force.    When  a  man  talks  o(C 
love,  nobody  supposes  that  he  means  anger -^ 
though  the  single  word  **  loye  "  is  muc9plA  ^ 
ble  of  all  sorts  of  various  modifications 
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meanhig.  When  he  speaks  of  walking,  or 
Tunning,  or  fljing,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose 
iStakt  he  wishes  to  convey  an  idea  of  sitting 
itilL  He  may  speak  with  rapid  utterance, 
and  vet  be  discoursing  about  repose  or  sleep, 
and  oe  perfectly  sure  of  being  understood. 
Even  wnen  he  ums  at  conveying  ideas  of  a 
more  abstract  and  metaphy!>ical  kind,  he 
in%y  speak  to  listeners  who  have  some 
sort  or  cine  to  the  meaning  ho  wishes  to 
convey.  If  he  employs  the  term  "  analogy," 
in  a  room  full  of  chance  acquaintances, 
probably  a  good  many  would  think  he 
meant  simply  '*  likeness,"  but  no  one  would 
think  he  meant  absolute  *^  difference."  And 
all  this,  because  spoken  language  is  nothing 
mare  than  a  vast  collection  of  articulate 
soands,  which  the  whole  race  who  speak  it 
have  agreed  to  associate  with  certain  defi- 
nite ideas.  In  musical  sounds,  on  the  con- 
trary, whether  those  of  melody  or  harmony, 
nothing  of  this  kind  exists.  There  are  no 
definitely  agreed  upon  successions  or  combi- 
nations of  sounds  which  necessarilv  recall 
certain  clearly  understood  ideas  to  the  mind. 
We  cannot  express  love  by  a  major  third, 
or  anger  by  a  minor  third,  or  describe  the 
skies  by  arpeggios,  or  gardens  and  fields  bv 
a  diminished  seventh.  The  means  by  whicli 
musical  combinations  are  made  to  express 
anything  at  all  are  so  subtle  and  difficult  to 
handle,  that  it  is  only  to  the  sympathetic 
understanding  that  their  existence  can  be 
made  comprehensible.  To  the  ordinary 
observer  their  various  qualities  seem  a  pure 
hypothesis,  and  to  have  no  objective  ex- 
istence whatsoever. 

Further,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  vocal 
mono,  when  stripped  of  its  words,  loses  that 
precise  definitivcness  of  meaning  which  ap- 
pears to  be  its  great  charm  when  sung  by  a 
competent  penormer.    The  music  itself  is 
said  to  have  no  real  meaning  of  its  own,  be- 
cause it  is  incapable  of  conveying  precise  in- 
teUectnal  concepdons  without  the  aid  of  ar- 
tienlate  speech.    So,  again,  it  is  argued  that 
there  is  no  appreciable  difference  between 
mered  and  secular  music,  and  that  it  is  by 
mere  conventionalism  that  some  compositions 
are  called  religious,  and  others  non-religious. 
What  is  the  difference  between  sacred  and 
aecular  music,  we  are  asked,  except  that  one 
iijgrave,  slow,  solemn,  and  apt  to  fall  into  the 
toinor  key  ?     Strip  it  all  alixe  of  its  words, 
%ad  nobodv  can  tell  which  pieces  arc  fit  for 
fSbft  church    and    which    for    the  concert- 
mom.    The  very  phraseology  of   piusical 
terms,  we  are  reminded,  betrays  the  inhenmt 
umneaningness  of  all  music.  II andePs  orato- 
rio Samson  is  certainly  a  sacred  composition, 
bntbere,  in  its  introductory  instrumental 


portion,  is  a  movement  called  a  minuet.  In 
the  lists  of  popularly  accepted  sacred  music, 
too,  there  are  not  a  few  pieces  which  most  of 
the  English  music-loving  public  delights  in  as 
being  truly  pure,  elevating,  and  **  Scriptu- 
ral ; "  and  yet  it  turns  out  that  these  arc  noth- 
innr  but  airs  from  Handel's  operas,  adapted  to 
Biblical  words,  and  sung  in  all  simplicity  in 
churches  and  cathedrals,  and  in  Sabbatarian 
reading-rooms  on  Sunday  evenings,  when 
nothing  but  **  Sacred  Music  "  is  considered 
lawful.  How  can  music,  it  is  asked,  be  any 
thing  more  than  a  mere  sensuous  gratifica- 
tion of  the  ear,  when  the  same  melody  which 
is  a  charming  love-song,  as  *'  Dove  set,  amafo 
bene"  on  the  stage,  proves  an  edifying  sacred 
song  in  the  shape  of  *'  Holv,  holy.  Lord  ?  ** 
and  when  an  air,  sung  to  the  words  **  I^rd, 
remember  David,"  proves  quite  as  delightful 
in  its  original  shape,  as  **  RendVl  sereno^  in 
the  opera  of  Sosarmesf  Then,  too,  there  are 
those  curious  adaptations  of  Roman  Catho- 
lic hymn  tunes  to  Protestant  purposes  which 
are  so  popular  in  this  country.  If  there  is 
a  flagrant  contrariety  between  an  operatic 
love  ditty  and  a  verse  from  the  Psalms,  what 
is  to  be  said  for  the  innate  truth  of  expres- 
sion of  hymn  tunes  that  do  duty  equally 
to  the  satisfaction  of  singers  as  expressions 
of  the  Catholic  doctrines  of  Transiibstantia- 
tion  and  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  of  the  extremest  Lutberianism  and  Cal- 
vinism of  Dissenting  congregations  ?  In 
Low  Church  and  Nonconformist  compila- 
tions of  hymn  tunes,  few  are  greater  favour- 
ites than  the  melodies  known  as  '*  Tantum 
Ergo,"*  ''Alma;*  and  "The  Sicilian  Mari- 
ner's Hymn."  Yet  their  original  words  are 
as  utterly  Roman  in  their  meaning  as  any 
hymns  in  the  Missal  (nr  the  Breviary.  And 
the  latest  i)opular  adaptation  is  the  oddest 
of  all.  In  Dr.  lilonk's  **  Hymns,  Ancient 
and  Modern  "  is  a  tune  which,  with  an  amu- 
sing appropriateness,  is  termed  "  Innocents," 
which  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  some- 
what vulgar  "  Litany  of  the  Blessed  Virgin." 
very  popular,  like  a  great  deal  of  other  bad 
music,  among  English  Catholics.  Seeing, 
then,  that  one  may  go  any  Sunday  into  a 
London  Anglican  Church,  and  hear  a  con- 
gregation singing  with  delight  a  half-<lan- 
cing  sort  of  a  tune  to  a  Calvinistic  "  Olney 
hymn,"  and  then  cross  the  street  and  listen 
to  the  same  strain  sung  with  equal  gusto 
to  the  invocation,  **  Sancta  Maria^  ora  pro 
nobis"  with  what  reasonableness  can  it  be 
contended  that  music  is  anything  more  than 
^  a  pleasant  succession  of  sounds,  destitute  of 
I  all  real  expressiveness  of  their  own,  and  wait- 
j  ing  to  be  galvanized  into  temporary  life  by 
I  the  addition  of  some  sort  of  words,  operatic 
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or  theological,  Papistical,  High  ^Church,  or 
ultr^-Protestant  ? 

In  arguing,  then,  in  defence  of  the  inhe- 
rent and  true  expressiveness  of  musical 
sound,  it  is,  in  the  first  place,  necessary  to 
say  what  is  thus  meant,  and  how  far  it  can 
be  adequately  described  as  an  actual  lan- 
guage, corresponding  to,  and  expressive  of, 
the  intelligent  and  emotional  nature  of  man. 
That  it  possesses,  apart  from  some  accompa- 
nying words,  the  definiteness  which  attacnes 
to  articulate  speech,  is  not  to  be  maintained. 
Those  who  contend  for  its  wonderful  and 
unapproachable  powers  of  expressing  and 
influencing  the  feelings,  are  oflen  mbled  into 
confounding  force  and  depth  with  exacts 
distinctness  of  intellectual  conception.  See- 
ing and  delighting  in  its  capacity  for  produ- 
cing effects  unattainable  by  other  means, 
they  claim  for  it  an  attribute  to  which  it 
cannot  pretend.  It  must  be  fully  admitted 
that  the  ideas  and  emotions  that  are  called 
into  vivid  action  by  the  music  of  the  greatest 
masters  are  less  distinct  in  their  outline,  so  to 
say,  than  those  which  are  expressed  by  spo- 
ken words,  and  in  their  own  peculiar  range, 
by  painting  and  sculpture,  if  we  take  the 
most  powerfully  expressive  pieces  of  dra- 
matic music,  and  sever  them  from  the  words 
which  they  were  written  to  express,  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  they  would,  to  a  certain 
extent,  suffer  as  exponents  of  human  feel- 
ing, human  thought,  and  human  character. 
Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  a  real 
meaning  of  their  own,  which  it  would  be  as 
absurd  to  deny,  as  to  assert  that  laughter, 
as  such,  is  not  the  expression  of  enjoyment. 
Take,  for  example,  the  following,  which  are 
among  the  greatest  masterpieces  of  writers 
of  different  periods.  The  "  Che  faro**  from 
Gliick's  Orfeo^  is  a  song  scarcely  to  be  sur- 
passed in  the  intensity  of  its  tragic  pathos, 
which  is  felt  even  by  those  who  scarcely  un- 
derstand a  word  of  Italian.  To  those  who  do 
understand  it,  the  appropriateness  of  every 
phrase  is  manifest,  and  its  effect  is  propor- 
tionately increased.  But  to  adapt  any  other 
words  which  should  convey  ideas  not  prac- 
tically corresiK)nding  with  the  original,  and 
should  yet  be  felt  to  be  a  natural  vehicle  for 
the  music,  would  bean  impossibility.  If  they 
(lid  not  express  emotions  substantially  the 
same  with  which  the  half-maddened  husband 
is  supposed  to  watch  the  lifeless  body  of  the 
striken  Eur)  dice,  the  musical  sounds  would 
strike  one  as  inappropriate  and  unmeaning. 
Take  next  another  masterpiece  of  tragic  pas- 
sion and  pathos,  IlandePs  ''  Deeper  and  deep- 
er still,"  with  the  song  "  Waft  her,  angels,"  to 
which  the  recitative  leads  up  ;  if  these  won- 
derful notes  were  sun^;  to  words  dissimilar  in 


character,  the  effect  would  be  simply  ludi- 
crous. The  emotions  expressed  must  be  more 
or  less  identical  with  those  attributed  to  the 
despairing  Jephtha,  although,  no  doubt,  the 
circumstances  which  are  supposed  to  arouse 
them  may  be  varied.  Or  try  the  experiment 
of  adaptation  upon  the  Ave  verum  ot  Mozart, 
or  the  concluding  phrases  of  the  Recordare 
in  the  same  composer's  Requiem^  or  on  the 
last  song  in  Beethoven*s  Lieder  KreiSj  or  on 
his  An  dir  allein,  that  sacred  song  in  which 
he  expresses  the  emotions  of  religious  pen- 
itence and  exultation  with  the  same  extra- 
ordinary intensity  with  which  Mozart  expres- 
ses those  of  adoration,  love,  and  hope  in  the 
Ave  verum  and  the  Recordare.  In  all  these, 
any  attempt  at  the  adaptation  of  different 
words  wiU  only  serve  to  show  the  perfect  fit- 
ness of  their  melodious  cadences  and  the  pro- 
gresssive  harmonies  for  embodying  the  ideas 
which  the  composers  had  actually  present  in 
their  minds.  And  it  is  the  same  with  such 
almost  purely  instrumental  movements  as 
the  ^*  Amen "  chorus  with  which  Handel 
closes  his  Messiah.  Here  we  have  a  fogoe 
of  by  no  means  brief  duration,  worked  op 
with  all  the  resources  of  counterpoint,  ana 
the  onl^  syllables  ^he  singers  utter  through 
its  entire  length,  are  uiose  of  the  word 
*'■  Amen,"  which  is  repeated  again  and  again 
with  interminable  variations  of  spinning  out| 
as  it  appears  to  the  non-musical  ear,  entire 
ly  without  any  sense  at  all.  Tet,  in  reality, 
tne  artistic  propriety  and  the  fulness  of 
meaning  of  this  fugue  are  as  perfect  as  its 
contrapuntal  skill.  It  is  long,  and  it  re- 
peats the  one  word  "  Amen  **  again  an 
again,  because  it  is  the  concluding  move- 
ment of  a  long  work,  in  which  each  idea*in 
the  whole  narrative  ef  the  life  and  death  of 
Christ  is  developed  at  considerable  length. 
To  say  *^  Amen  once,  or  to  prolong  its  re- 
petition only  through  a  few  bars,  would  be 
out  of  proportion  to  the  previous  treatment 
of  the  uetailed  portions  of  the  whole  work. 
The  ^*  Amen  **  chorus  is  thus  simply  an  ex- 
pression of  the  gratitude  and  joy  with  which 
the  devout  mind  contemplates  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  sufferings  of  Cnrist  and  the  com- 
mencement of  his  glories  in  heaven.  The 
word  **  Amen  "  is  a  mere  conventional  ve* 
hide  for  expressing  the  thoughts  that  absorb 
the  Christian  intelTigence ;  and,  as  the  com- 
poser exerts  his  utmost  powers  in  working 
up  his  melodious  theme  till  he  attains  the 
unrivalled  climax  (&t  the  sixth  bar  finom  the 
end),  it  seems  as  if  the  mind  could  bear  do 
more,  a'hd  exhausted  with  exultjEition,  sub- 
sides at  once  into  repose  and  silent  thought. 
Here  and  there,  indeed,  it  must  be  cotuei^ 
ed  that  even  the  greatest  writers  may  aet 
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monc  to  words  for  which  it  is  so  ill-adapted 
that  it  gains  considerably  hy  the  substitution 
of  others  quite  different  in  character ;  a  fact 
wluch,  howorer,  confirms  my  argument, 
though  at  the  expense  of  the  composer  him- 
self. Tor  example,  there  is  a  song  of  Handel's 
in  his  opersL  Otitis,  which  in  the  Italian  origi- 
nal is  simply  narrative,  and  of  a  pastoral  and 
triTial  kind.  When  Dr.  Arnold  bashed  up 
i  ipecies  of  oratorio  out  of  the  great  mas- 
terB  operatic  works  in  general,  he  took  this 
same  "  Nasce  al  hosco  **  and  set  it  to  the 
noble  words  of  the  Psalmist,  **  He  layeth 
the  beams  of  his  chambers  in  the  waters," 
&c.,  and  the  result  is  a  splendid  song,  in 
]vhichthe  music  is  perfectly  expressive  of 
Meas  which  none  but  a  very  great  writer 
cooM  worthily  embody.  The  recitative 
ttoally  sung  with  the  adapted  song  is  said  to 
be  Arnold's  own,  and  is  so  excellent,  that  for 
}ti  sake,  and  in  acknowledgment  of  his  skill 
'Q  the  conversion  of  the  air  from  a  pastoral 
^tt^  to  a  magnificent  religious  hymn,  some 
portion  of  his  oarbarous  proceedings  may  be. 
perfaape,  condoned. 

Those  critics  who  insist  that  the  meaning 
Of  music  entirely  depends  upon  the  words 
'^hich  it  accompanies,  should  be  further  re- 
ferred to  one  or  two  examples  of  purely  in- 
iBtmrnental  works,  in  which  a  distinct  intelli- 
gent sentiment  is  so  irresistibly  felt  that  there 
^Mn  be  no  two  opinions  as  to  what  the  music 
'^netni.  And  I  will  take  first  the  two  men  who 
1x>th  stand  in  the  highest  rank  as  composers, 
Iwt  whose  modes,  as  artists,  of  expressing 
themselves  were  singularly  unlike.  It  would 
7>e  difficult  to  name  two  masters  of  the  art 
in  whom  the  systems  upon  which  musical 
soondfl  are  employed  as  a  vehicle  for  thought 
and  ieeMns  were  more  dissimilar  than  Mo- 
xirt  and  Beethoven.  Mozart  was  one  of  the 
greyest  contrapuntists  that  have  ever  lived  ; 
wlule  in  Beethoven  the  contrapuntal  facul- 
ty was  bat  feebly  developed,  though  as  an 
original   and   imaginative   harmonist    it   is 
learcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  he  is 
without  a  rival.*   Listen,  then,  to  the  finale 
in  Mozart's  "  Jupiter  "  symphony,  in  which 
aa  orchestral  movement  of  the  utmost  bril- 
liancy is  planned  in  the  form  of  a  fugue,  and 
carried  out  on  a  scale  and  with  a  success 
amply   marvellous  ;   and   then   compare  it 

*  For  the  aake  of  the  general  reader  it  may  be  an 
well  to  add,  that  by  counterpoint  I'*  meant  the  dcvel- 
OfMWfit  of  a  melody  bj  ttie  (apparently)  indepeiuient 
Moreoient  oftlie  various  voices  or  inHtruments,  each 
npeatlDf  and  modifying  the  melody  in  iIh  own  way, 
■Utneombinati<m  proaucing  a  hnrmoniouH  whole; 
vfeile  by  harmony,  as  such,  is  meant  simply  the 
pragTMslon  of  combinations  of  sounds  in  agreeable 
■M  expressive  sefjuences.  A  fu^^ue  exhibits  the 
clattonately  planned  form  of  contrapuntal  treat- 
t;  an  ordiaary  psalm  or  hymn  tune  is  a  sped* 
of  more  harmony. 


with  the  final  movement  in  Beethoven's  last- 
written  pianoforte  sonata,  the  wonderful  Op. 
CXI.  The  feeling  of  intensity,  exultation, 
power,  and  almost  rapturous  enjoyment  is  as 
striking  in  both  of  them,  as  is  the  difference 
between  their  modes  of  treatment  and  the  in- 
strumentality by  which  the  same  result  is  at- 
tained. It  is  impossible  to  hear  and  under- 
stand either  of  them,  and  yet  uphold  the  theo- 
ry that  all  the  meaning  of  music  lies  in  the 
words.  In  their  very  identity  of  expression, 
too,  the  personal  characters  of  the  two  men 
are  revealed  in  the  clearest  light.  In  the 
utmost  height  of  the  excitement  of  his  cli- 
max, Mozart's  tendency  to  serenity,  sweet- 
ness, and  enjoyment  is  vividly  felt ;  while 
from  the  simple  announcement  of  his  slowly 
moving  theme,  up  to  the  agitated  trills  in 
which  Beethoven's  excitement  culminates, 
we  are  ever  conscious  that  with  him  repose 
was  the  result  of  the  forcible  control  of  pas- 
sionate emotion. 

As  for  the  popular  notion  that  there  ex- 
ists an  essential  difference  between  secular 
and  sacred  music  as  such,  it  is  as  Superficial 
as  it  is  untenable.  It  is  as  unreal  as  the 
corresponding  theory  that  religious  emotions 
and  ideas  are  the  product  of  one  set  of  fac- 
ulties, and  secular  reelings  and  knowledge  the 
product  of  another  set.  Love  is  love,  and 
joy  is  joy,  and  hope  is  hope,  whether  the 
objects  which  arouse  them  are  Divine  or 
human ;  and  they  therefore  express  them- 
selves in  similar  language,  whether  spoken 
or  sung.  The  idea  that  religious  music  is* 
in  its  nature  unlike  all  other  music,  is  of  a 
piece  with  the  preposterous  but  equally 
prevalent  belief,  that  when  we  speak  on 
religious  subjects,  especially  when  men  are 
preaching  from  a  pulpit,  it  is  proper  to 
adopt  a  conventionally  solemn  tone  of  voice, 
and  to  use  a  conventional  cast  of  phraseolo- 
gy. Of  course,  as  there  are  certain  ideas 
and  emotions  which  never  enter  into  acts  of 
religious  worship  or  meditation,  so  there  are 
certain  varieties  of  musical  expression  which 
would  be  out  of  all  character  in  sacred  com- 
position. Everything  of  the  nature  of  friv- 
olity, for  example,  is  utterly  out  of  charac- 
ter and  senseless  in  religious  music.  But 
afler  excluding  all  such  ridiculous  incon- 
ip*uities,  the  fact  remains  that  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  difference  in  style  between  the 
sacred  and  the  secular  works  of  the  great 
masters.  The  madrigals  of  Palestrina  are 
like  his  masses  and  motets ;  Bach's  fugues 
for  the  clavecin  are  just  like  many  of  the 
choruses  in  his  **  Passion  Musik "  and  his 
masses ;  were  it  not  for  the  wonls,  nobody 
conhl  sav  whether  any  one  of  Ilandela 
songs  belongs  to  an  oratorio  or  an  operi^  \ 
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the  Agnus  Dei  in  Mozart's  First  Mass  is  to  a 
great  extent  like  the  Dove  sono  in  his 
Figaro;  and  so  with  all  the  rest  of  his 
works,  and  those  of  still  later  writers.  And 
for  the  reason  just  stated,  that  human  emo- 
tions are  identical  in  their  nature,  though 
of  course  varying  in  their  intensity  and 
combinations,  whether  the  outward  objects 
which  excite  them  are  Divine  or  humaji. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten,  too,  that  the 
various  stages  by  which  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  musical  art  has  been  developed, 
practically  correspond  to  the  varieties  of  ar- 
ticulate langugc,  whether  past  or  present. 
All  languages  are  not  equally  perfect  as 
instruments  for  the  embodiment  of  idea  and 
feeling.  Greek  and  Latin,  English  and 
French,  Italian  and  Grcrman,  all  have  their 
characteristics,  their  merits  and  their  de- 
fects. So  it  is  with  the  forms  which  have 
prevailed  in  the  musical  art  during  the  last 
three  centuries.  The  musical  forms  of  to- 
day, as  wrought  out  by  Beethoven  and 
Mendelssohn,  are  as  unlike  those  of  Pales- 
trina  and  Di  Lasso,  as  Greek  is  unlike  Lat- 
in, or  German  unlike  French.  The  inter- 
vening forms,  again,  which  may  be  taken 
as  attaining  their  highest  perfection  in 
Handel,  have  a  character  solely  their  own  ; 
and,  like  the  several  varieties  of  articulate 
languages,  each  stage  in  musical  develop- 
ment is  especially  adapted  for  the  perfect 
expression  of  some  one  class  of  thoughts  or 
emotions.  The  English  tongue  has  a  won- 
derful power  for  poetic  and  oratorical  ex- 
pression, but  who  would  think  of  ranking  it 
with  Greek  or  with  French  as  a  vehicle  of 
scientific  expression,  or  with  German  as  a 
language  of  sentiment  ?  And  thus  in  mus- 
ic. It  was  not  alone  the  genius  of  Pales- 
trina,  but  the  musical  forms  of  the  time, 
which  make  his  works  and  those  of  the  oth- 
er great  masters  of  the  sixteenth  century 
the  most  purely  spiritual,  music  in  existence. 
At  the  same  time,  not  only  those  forms,  but 
the  forms  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  were  inadequate  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  gorgeous  splendour  of  the  orches- 
tra as  developed  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  highly  cultivated  and  sympathetic  mu- 
sical intelligence  enjoys  every  school,  and 
finds  in  its  works  a  true  and  natural  expres- 
sion of  its  thoughts  and  sensibilities ;  just  as 
Homer,  and  Sophocles,  and  Horace,  and 
Dante,  and  Goethe,  and  Moliere,  are  the 
cherished  companions  of  the  highly  culti- 
vated Englishman. 

In  every  musical  school,  too,  there  is  that 
other  capacity  to  be  recognised  which  is  to 
be  noted  in  every  spoken  language.  The 
personal  character  of  the  writer  displays  it- 


self in  the  works  of  a  great  compoBer  as 
distinctly  as  those  of  a  writer  in  ordinary 
prose  language.  Hie  peculiarities  of  the 
man  Mozart  are  as  clearly  revealed  in  his 
music  as  in  his  letters  and  in  the  recoirda  of 
his  life.  It  is  the  same  with  Beetfaorea ;  the 
same  with  Mendelssohn ;  theslame  with  Han- 
del and  Haydn.  In  Handel's  writings  there 
is  to  be  found  the  expression  of  every  homan 
passion ;  but  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  pretend 
that  the  tenderness,  the  sweetness,  tne  min- 
gled joyousness  and  sadness,  which  are  al- 
most always  present  in  combination  in  Mo- 
zart, are  to  be  found  prominent  in  the  univer- 
sally gifled  Handel,  who  even  in  his  lightest 
moods  impresses  us  with  a  sense  of  force  and 
power.  It  may  seem,  perhaps,  a  whimsical 
notion;  but  yet  it  is  hardly  extravagant  to 
add  that  in  Handel,  as  in  Shakspeare,  we 
seem  to  be  in  company  with  a  prosperous  man. 
That  the  two  men  were  prosperous  in  the 
trade  of  money-getting,  and,  wonderful  to 
add,  as  theatrical  managers,  is  a  fact  which 
everybody  knows,  and  which  ought  ever  to 
be  enforced  on  the  attention  of  those  prosaic 
people  who  imagine  that  there  is  a  sort  of  in- 
compatibility between  the  gifts  of  genius 
and  a  capacity  for  business.  However,  this 
much,  I  think,  cannot  be  denied,  that  as  no- 
body would  ever  imagine,  from  their  works, 
that  either  Shakspeare  or  Handel  were  un- 
fortunate, melancholy  men,  so  nobody  Would 
ever  imagine  that  Beethoven  was  the  re- 
verse ;  or,  again,  that  Weber  was  a  thriving, 
jovial  man  of  the  world,  or  that  Bosuni 
waged  a  fruitless  struggle  for  bread  and  for 
health.  In  the  great  Sebastian  Bach's  writ- 
ings, too,  I  see  the  revelation  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  his  history,  as  distinguished  fWxn 
that  of  bis  great  contemporary.  Fiery  pas- 
sions, with  their  conflicts,  find  no  expresnon 
in  any  of  the  works  of  the  ouiet,  contented, 
domestic  musical  director  of  Leipsic.  Bven 
in  the  most  jubilant  and  triumphant  bursts 
and  climaxes  in  his  Mass  in  B  minor, — the 
noblest  mass  ever  written,  and  by  a  Ftotes- 
tant,  too,  —  the  clear,  bright,  ^nial,  and 
self-possessed  nature  of  the  man  is  still  man- 
ifest; and  he  goes  on  pouring  forth  hit 
streams  of  brilliant,  interlacing  harmoniea 
with  a  fertility  and  a  sense  of  enjoymeat 
that  bespeaks  at  once  a  mind  at  ease  and 
an  imagination  as  exuberant  as  it  iras  pow- 
erful and  well-instructed.  Altogether  it 
seems  to  me  as  impossible  to  deny  that  mu^ 
sical  sound  is  a  voice  speaking  from  the 
mind,  as  that  the  written  styles  of  Addisom 
and  Macaulay,  and  the  spoken  style  of 
Johnson,  were  the  natural  products  of  the 
peculiarities  of  their  several  characters. 

J.  M.  Capes. 
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From  Good  Words. 
A  PXBSOITAL  EXPERIENCE  OF  FIBE-DAHP. 

Soke  years  nnce  I  paid  a  yisit  in  Staf- 
fadflhire,  and  one  of  tne  Entertainments  by 
whicli  my  host  sought  to  make  my  time 
pan  pleasantly  was  a  descent  into  a  coal 
mine.  I  rather  liked  the  idea,  as  I  had 
never  been  down  one,  and  at  once  agreed 
to  sa  The  mine  that  was  to  be  honoured 
"mUk  onr  inspection  was  that  of  West 
B  '^ — ,  It  was  an  old  mine,  of  considera- 
ble size  and  depth  —  the  depth  of  the  shaft 
being,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  about  960  feet 
Tliere  were  some  six  or  eight  in  our  com- 
pany, amons  whom  were  two  young  men, 
the  sons  of  the  owner,  and  a  superior  work- 
man —  I  do  not  know  his  proper  technical 
designation  —  perhaps  underground  baih'ff ; 
at  any  rate,  something  equivalent  to  what 
ire  above  ground  should  call  the  foreman. 

I  expected  that  we  would  go  down  in  a 
bucket,  or  box,  but  there  was  nothing  of 
tiiat  sort ;  we  stood  upon  something  like  a 
aaaJl  platform  and  clung  to  the  chain  by 
which  we  were  lowered.    I  rather  repented 
of  my  readiness  to  join  the  party  when  I 
•aw  the  means  by  which  we  were  to  de- 
scend, but  I  had  not  courage  or  time  to 
dissent  from  what  seemed  the  recognised 
mode  of  procedure.    No  one  else  seemed  to 
mind  it,  and  two  or  three  of  those  who 
were  familiar  with  the  ways  of  the   place 
■tack  out  one  of  their  legs  at  ri^ht  angles 
to  stave  us  off  from  the  sides  of  the  shaft  as 
we  descended.    "  All  rij^ht,"  said  some  one, 
and  away  we  went.    My  first    sensation 
was  that  sort  of  deliquium  or  swimming  in 
the  head  that  the  reader  may  have  experi- 
enced when  he  dreams  that  he  is  falling 
down  a  precipice.    Fortunately  it  did  not 
reUx  the  muscles,  for  as  it  passed  away  I 
Iband  myself  clinging  to  the  chain    like 
grim  death ;  probably  it  was  only  momen- 
tMrr,  as  I  had  time  to  observe  the  rapidity 
with  which  we  passed  into  total  darkness,  j 
Hie  story  about  seeing  stars  at  noonday  I 
from  the  bottom  of  a  coal  pit  cannot  be 
tme,  at  any  rate  if  the  pit  is  what  is  called 
an  up-cast  shafl.     We  went  down  the  up- 1 
cast  shaft  —  that  is,  the  shaft  by  which  the  ' 
air  which  has  entered  the  pit  by  the  down- 
east  shaft  returns  to  the  upper  regions,  af- 
ter having  circulated  through   the  mine; 
and  looking  upwards  through  this  air,  we 
eoald  see  nothing  of  the  opening  of  the  pit 
almost  immediately  after  beginning  to  de- 
scend.    I  suppose  the  air  was  so  loaded 
with  impurities,  coal  dust,  vitiated  vapours, 
ftCi^  thaty  seen  in  quantity,  it  was  as  muddy 


and  impenetrable  to  light  as  the  river 
Thames  at  London  Bridge,  although  on 
the  small  scale  both  appear  transparent. 
Down,  down,  we  went,  and  presently  we 
became  aware  of  a  little  drizzling  rain.  It 
was  the  water,  which,  pouring  or  trickling 
from  the  sides  of  the  shaft,  sparked  off  f^m 
every  projection.  As  we  went  deeper  this 
got  worse,  and  by  the  time  we  reacned  the 
bottom  we  were  m  a  heavy  shower. 

Suddenly  we  stopped ;  we  had  reached 
the  foot  of  the  shaft  We  found  ourselves 
in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  horses,  one  of 
which,  a  blind  old  beast,  I  remember,  came 
knocking  up  against  me  and  nearly  upset 
me. 

Some  of  us  were  then  furnished  with 
lights.  I  was  one  of  those  that  were  not 
When  I  say  that  the  lights  were  all  naked 
and  without  protection,  the  reader  will  see 
that  my  visit  must  have  been  made  a  good 
many  years  ago.  Under  the  guidance  of 
the  foreman  we  then  set  off  on  our  tour. 
The  main  passage,  along  which  we  went  at 
first,  was  what  I-  imagine  would  be  consid- 
ered a  lofty  and  spacious  gallery,  laid  with 
rails.  It  was  comparatively  broad,  and 
seemed  to  my  eye  about  nine  or  ten  feet 
high.  We  proceeded  along  this  for,  I  dare- 
say, a  quarter  of  a  mile.  By-and-by  our 
leaders  turned  into  an  apparently  unused 
side  gallery,  narrower  than  the  main  pas- 
sage, in  which  the  foreman  had  something 
about  the  ventilation  to  point  out  to  the 
owners.  Hitherto  we  had  seen  no  men 
mining  ;  we  had  met  men  with  horses 
drawing  trucks,  and  others  going  about 
their  occupations,  but  no  men  working.  We 
proceeded  along  this  smaller  gallery  for 
about  150  yards  or  so.  The  place  was  dir- 
ty, sloppy,  and  wet,  and,  of  course,  dark ; 
and  feeling  no  particular  interest  in  what 
the  foreman  was  desirous  of  pointing  out 
to  the  owners,  I  lagged  behind  a  little.  I 
might  have  been  twenty  paces  behind  the 
rest  of  the  party,  when  a  sudden  light  start- 
ed up  among  them  —  I  can  compare  it^  to 
nothing  but  the  flash  with  which  lightning 
is  imitated  in  the  theatre.  The  reader 
knows  (or  if  he  docs  not  know,  I  shall  tell 
him)  that  this  is  done  by  placing  a  lighted 
taper-end  between  the  middle  and  ring  fin- 
ger of  the  hand,  held  out  with  the  palm 
upwards.  Into  the  palm  a  quantity  of  pow- 
dered resin  is  poured,  not  spread  out  but 
piled  up  around  the  taper.  The  resin  is 
then  chucked  into  the  air,  and  is  ignited  in 
passing  through  the  flame,  which  then 
spreads  out  like  a  large  mushroom.  The 
whole  is  over  almost  instantaneously,  and  the 
resemblance  to  sheet  lightning,  to  those  who 
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do  not  see  the  operator  or  the  mushroom, 
but  merely  the  flash  of  li^i^ht,  is  very  per- 
fect.   Well,  this  was  exactly  what  I  saw  — 
with  a  difference.    The  difference  was,  that 
when  the  light  flashed  up  to  the  roof  and  as- 
sumed the  mushroom  shape,  it  did  not  disap- 
pear like  the  other.    Instead  of  being  extin- 
gnished  as  instantaneously  as  it  arose,  it  con- 
tinned  extending  and  spreading  out  along 
the  roof  on  every  side.    My  first  idea  when 
I  saw  the  light  was,  that  this  was  some  civil- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  owners  to  show  off  the 
mysteries  of  the  place  to  their  visitors,  as  I 
had  seen  the  Blue-John  Mine  in  Derbyshire, 
and  other  stalactitic  caves,  illuminated  by 
Roman  candles  and  other  lights.    That  idea 
only  lasted  for  a  second.     As  the  light  ex- 
tended,  every  one  rushed    panic-stricken 
firom  it  as  fast  as  they  could  run.    I  guessed 
the  truth  in  a  moment,  and  turned  to  fly. 
There  was  no  difficulty  in  finding  my  way, 
the  whole  place  being  illuminated.    After 
flying  along  for  some  time  I  looked  back ; 
the  whole  of  the  gallery  where  we  had  been 
was  one  body  of  fire  —  nojt  a  bright  lam- 
bent blaze,  but  lurid,  reddish  volumes  of 
flame  rolling  on  like  billows  of  fiery  mist. 
Their  form  was  liker  that  of  the  volumes  of 
black  smoke  which  we  may  see  at  times  is- 
suing out  of  large  factory  chimneys,  than 
anything  else  I  can  compare  it  to.    My  no- 
tions of  explosions  of  fire-damp  were,  that 
they  took  place  with  the  rapidity  of  an  ex- 
plosion of  gunpowder.    But  it  was  not  so 
in  this  case,  at  any  rate.    I  do  not  mean 
that  it  was  slow,  but  that  its  speed  was  no 
greater  than  that  of  a  man.     All  those  who 
were  at  the  end  of  the  gallery  where  it 
took  place  did,  in  point  of  fact,  outrun  it. 
Neither  was  there  any  noise  or  sound  of 
explosion ;  at  least,  I  noticed  none,  and  if 
there  had  been  I  think  I  must  have  ob- 
served it,  for,  all  thins;s  considered,  I  was 
tolerably  collected.     The  report  must  have 
taken  place  at  the  pit-mouth,  as  from  the 
mouth  of  a  gun.     Tne  fire  rolled  silently 
along  in  great  billows  of  reddish  flame,  one 
wave  tumbling  over  another,  in  quick  suc- 
cession.    And  a  curious  and  a  very  beauti- 
ful thing  was  the  edges  of  these  billows; 
they  were  fringed  with  sparks  of  blue  flame, 
dashed  off  like  sparks  from  a  grindstone. 
Even  at  that  dreadful  moment  I  could  not 
avoid  being  struck  by  their  beauty. 

All  this  I  must  have  gathered  at  a  glance 
—  in  an  instant  of  time.  In  front  of  the 
billowy  mass  of  fire  rolling  on  towards  me  I 
saw  tne  dark  figures  of  my  companions 
teanng  along  at  headlong  speed.  Then 
turning,  I  again  dashed  on.  When  I  came 
to  the  loflier  main  passage  I  heard  a  voice 


behind  me  cry  out,  "  Down  on  your  &ce  !  " 
and  by-and-by    one    figure    after  another 
sprang  past  me  and  dashed  themselves  head- 
long on  the  ground.    I  can  liken  the  reck- 
less, frantic  way  in  which  it  was  done,  to 
nothing   but   boys,  when  bathing,  taking 
^*  headers  "  into  a  stream.    Without  reason- 
ing about  it  I  followed  suit,  and  flung  my- 
self into  a  puddle,  and  then  peering  back- 
wards under  my  arm,  waited  the  approach 
of  the  sea  of  flame,  the  wall  of  fijre,  which 
was  approaching.    It  had  not  yet  come  out 
of  the  side  gallery,  but  the  glare  of  its  lisht 
preceded  it    Fi'esently  it  rolled  into  aignt, 
filling  the  whole  month  of  the  side  saUery, 
from  top  to  bottom.    Had  it  orerti^en  us 
in  it,  not  a  soul  would  hav^  escaped  alive  ; 
but  when  it  entered  the  laiver  gallery  it 
lifted,  just  as  one  sees  a  mist  lifting  on  the 
mountains,  and  then  rolled  along  the  roof, 
passing  over  our  heads.    How  much  space 
there  was  between  us  and  it,  I  cannot  say ; 
I  imagine  it  filled  the  up'per  two-thirds, 
leaving  a  space  of  perhaps  two  or  three  feet 
free  from  flame.    I^or  can  I  well  say  how 
long  we  lay  below  this  fiery  furnace;  it 
might  have  been  five  minutes  or  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.    Judging  from  our  sensations  it 
must  have  been  hours,  but  we  did  not  expe- 
rience so  (Treat  heat  as  I  should  have  ex- 
pected.   We  felt  it  more  afterwards ;  prob- 
ably the  anxiety  of  the  moment  made  us  in- 
sensible to  its  intensity. 

Aft;er  the  lapse  of  some  time  the  Tolame 
of  fire  above  began  to  diminish,  the  stratom 
got  thinner  and  thinner ;  it  eddied,  and 
curled,  and  streamed  about,  leaving  the 
more  prominent  parts  of  the  roof  exposed 
like  islands ;  then  it  wandered  about  like 
fiery  serpents  and  tongues  of  flame,  licking 
a  corner  here,  or  flickering  about  a  stone 
there,  but  ever  moving  towards  the  shaft. 
As  it  thus  abated,  presently  one  head  was 
raised  from  the  ground,  then  another,  undl 
we  all  besan  to  get  up.  We  then  gathered 
together,  out  there  were  no  mutual  congrat- 
ulations, nor  external  acknowledgment  of 
thanks  to  Grod,  however  much  some  mar 
have  felt  But  I  doubt  if  there  was  mnch 
feeling  of  that  kind,  the  sense  of  peril  was 
yet  too  strong  ;  we  had  escaped  one  fcreat 
danger,  but  we  knew  that  we  were  stiB  ex- 
posed to  the  risk  of  many  others  which  often 
followed  such'  explosions.  The  first  danger 
was  want  of  air ;  the  fire  had  used  what 
was  in  the  mine  almost  wholly  up,  and  we 
might  perish  from  want  of  it  "  Follow  me,** 
said  the  foreman,  and  he  started  off,  not  for 
the  mouth  of  the  mine,  but  for  some  part  of 
it  which,  from  its  connecliohs  or  position,  he 
knew  to  be  better,  or  more  likely  to  be  sap- 
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plied  with  air  than  sxij  other  part  The 
miners  knew  this  too,  doubtless,  for  on  our 
aTTiTal  at  the  place  in  question,  we  found 
them  trooping  in  from  different  quarters, 
until  there  might  be  above  a  hundred  pres- 
ent ;  and  I  was  much  struck  by  one  tning 
in  them  which  was  not  according  to  my  an- 
ticipations. I  thought  that  men  who  were 
hahitaally  exposed  to  any  danger  became 
cnlloaa  to  it,  and  faced  it  with  indifference. 
It  was  not  so  with  these  miners ;  we,  who 
seaxcely  understood  the  magnitude  of  the 
danger  through  which  we  had  passed,  were 
&r  cooler  and  more  collectea  than  they. 
Almost  every  one  of  them  was  thoroughly 
unmanned,  and  shook  in  every  fibre.  I 
know  the  ague  well  {experientia  docet)^  and 
the  uncontrollable  shaking  which  bids  defi- 
ance to  the  strongest  exercise  of  the  will, 
but  I  never  saw  a  worse  tremor  in  ague  than 
m  these  men.  While  gathered  together  in 
this  part  of  the  mine  a  loud  crack  ran 
through  the  rooffibove  our  heads,  which  so 
alarmed  the  already  nerveless  miners  that 
•Ofme  of  them  actualhr  sunk  upon  the  ground. 
The  explanation  of  this  anomaly  in  men's 
courage  is,  I  think,  that  where  they  see 
their  danger,  and  can  exert  themselves  to 
ward  it  off  or  escape  it,  familiarity  with  it 
will  produce  contempt  for  it ;  but  where 
they  are  utterly  helpless,  and  know  that 
thej  are  so,  fiumliarity  with  it  only  adds  to 
its  terrors.  This  is  the  case  with  earth- 
quakes. No  familiarity  with  them  enables 
a  man  to  meet  them  with  composure  ;  the 
more  he  has  felt,  the  more  frightened  he  be- 
comes. I  remember  seeing  another  instance 
of  the  same  kind  on  board  the  Ti/ncy  when  \ 
she  was  wrecked  on  the  rocks  at  St.  Alban's  ; 
Head.  The  sailors  on  deck  were  as  cool  as  ! 
cucumbers,  but  the  stokers  and  firemen  be- 
low were  unmanned  exactly  in  the  same 

way  as  the  miners  at  West  B .    Tliey 

coud  not  see  their  death,  and  they  could  do 
nothing  to  save  themselves  if  the  ship  had 
foondered. 

After  waiting  a  considerable  time  in  this 
P*rt  of  the  mine  —  perhaps  an  hour  —  we  ' 
^n  started,  and  made  for  the  mouth  of! 
«e  pit.  As  we  approached  it  we  heard  ! 
•Wis,  and  presently  came  upon  a  body  of, 
J^  who,  having  heard  the  explosion,  had 
J^  sent  down  to  see  what  mischief  had  ■ 
**tti  done.  Although  the  explosion  had ,' 
^'•▼elled  so  deliberately  when  it  passed  ! 
?**  tis,  it  had  had  sufficient  violence  when  ' 
J^^gched  the  shaft  to  blow  the  roof  of  the 
j!*3dhig  adjoining  the  pit-mouth  clean  off. 
•*tBiiately,  it  had  not  destroyed  the  gear 
•Jj"*,  and  we  were  able  to  ascend  without 
^y.    Right  glad  was  I  to  find  myself  once 


more  in  the  open  air.  The  explosion  had 
drawn  a  crowd  of  agitated  men  and  women 
to  the  mouth  of  the  mine.  Alas !  the  mean- 
ing of  the  dull  report,  and  the  cloui  of 
smoke,  and  the  fragments  of  the  building  at 
the  pit-mouth  flying  in  the  air,  were  too  well 
known  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  many  an 
anxious  heart  found  relief  in  a  burst  of 
tears  when  we  were  able  to  announce,  on 
our  appearance  at  the  surface,  that  no  lives 
had  been  lost.  We  escaped  with  almost 
miraculously  slight  injury  for  men  who  had 
gone  through  an  explosion  of  fire-damp.  I 
saw  one  man,  who  nad  got  a  lick  from  the 
fiame,  having  his  shoulder  treated  vrith  oil,  or 
some  such  application,  but  that  was  the  only 
casualty  that  came  under  my  notice. 
I  have  never  been  down  a  coal-pit  since. 

Andrew  Murray. 
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The  Luxemburg  hitch  has  been  got  over, 
but  it  unfortunately  has  displayea  to  the 
world  how  much  of  jealousy  and  mistrust  is 
between  France  and  Prussia.  Before  the 
Luxemburg  quarrel  it  might  all  be  denied, 
and  was  denied.  The  Prussian  monarch  or 
Government  has  never  hitherto  been  in  a 
position  to  defy  or  provoke  France.  The 
attitude  is  new,  therefore ;  and  the  feeling 
which  it  excites  is  felt  not  only  in  the  breast 
of  the  Emperor,  but  in  that  of  every  French- 
man. 

Bismarck  and  Napoleon  the  Third  are, 
however,  wary  politicians.  Each  is  a  man 
to  consider  ana  prepare  before  he  strikes. 
Besides,  Bismarck *s  hand  is  held  back  by 
that  of  his  sovereign,  who  is  far  more  timid, 
more  doubtful  of  the  future,  and  unwilling 
to  risk  bis  crown  in  another  venture.  It 
does  not,  indeed,  require  any  great  degree 
of  prudence  to  be  unwilling  to  enter  upon 
such  a  contest  single-handed.  Prussia 
would  not  do  so  last  year,  and  has  reason  to 
congratulate  herself  on  the  alliance  she 
formed.  But  where  is  the  ally  now  ?  Bis- 
mark  is  said  to  have  made  a  pressing  over- 
ture to  Austria.  "  Fight  in  your  alliance !  " 
answered  von  Beust.  "  We  did  so  in 
Slesvig,  and  what  was  our  reward  ?  You 
turned  upon  us  the  moment  after." 

We  believe  that  there  is  but  one  ally 
possible  for  either  party,  and  that  is  Russia. 
The  Czar  has  thus  the  fortunes  of  Europe, 
and  the  fate  of  future  wars  in  his  hands. 
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He  is  cominfi;  through  Berlin  to  Paris,  and 
no  doubt  will  receive  the  offers  and  explica- 
tions of  both  sides. 
For  the  next  year,  then,  much,  in  all 

Srobability,  depends  upon  the  conduct  and 
esires  of  the  Russian  Cabinet  Alexan- 
der's own  character  is  sofl  and  Tacillatinjg, 
and  would,  no  doubt,  incline  him  to  remain 
friends  with  both  parties.  But  this  is  an 
impossible  policy.  Kussja  would  gain  noth- 
ing by  it,  and  would  risk  the  loss  of  much. 
For  an  alliance  she  can  conmiand  almost 
her  own  terms  from  either  party.  And 
these  terms  may  be  little  less  than  the  emp 
pire  of  the  Levant. 

It  would  be  idle  to  enter  into  particulars,  or 
attempt  to  foreshadow  what  Prussia  or  what 
France  might  give  to  Russia  as  the  price  of 
her  alliance  and  co-operation.  Equally  idle 
would  it  be  to  pretend  to  decide  mto  which 
balance  Russia  would  definitively  throw  her 
sword.  All  this  is  for  the  future.  But 
certain  it  seems,  that  the  peace  of  Europe 
for  the  next  few  years  depends  in  no  slight 
degree  upon  the  Czar.  The  prudent  French 
Emperor  is  not  a  prince  to  precipitate  war 
without  a  powerful  alliance.  The  King  of 
of  Prussia,  though  not  so  prudent  or  so 
completely  master  of  his  actions,  still  holds 
by  the  same  principle.  He  never  gave  in 
rally  to  Bismarck  until  the  latter  brought 
him  the  Italian  alliance. 

In  the  situation  of  rivalry  into  which 
France  and  Prussia  have  been  brought,  it  is 
not  alone  to  foreign  alliances  that  they  must 
look.  Were  the  war  between  them  to  be 
immediate,  these  foreign  alliances  would  be 
everything.  But  towards  a  more  remote 
war,  each  Government  has  to  seek  strength 
at  home.  Strength  of  what  sort?  Napo- 
leon the  Third  certainly  sits  heavy  on  the 
liberal  aspirations  of  Frenchmen,  and  though 
the  discontent  will  probably  never  break 
out  against  him  personally,  yet  he  is  not 
immortal ;  still  less  so  is  his  system. 

Whilst  the  Prussians  r^oice  at  this  crev- 
ice in  French  armour,  the  French  regard 
with  no  less  hope  the  wide  splits  in  the 
German  panoply.  From  north  to  south  the 
land  is  fiAl  of  disaffection  towards  Prussia ; 
and  if  southern  States  and  populations  have 
abetted  in  the  quarrel  just  ended,  it  was  more 
with  the  hope  of  recovering  their  own 
power  and  independence  in  the  struggle 
than  from  the  patriotic  desire  to  make  Ger- 
many triumph  over  France.  Peasants  and 
gentry,  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Vistula,  abhor 
the  Prussian  government.  Taxes  are  doub- 
led, military  service  and  oppression  ditto. 
The  Customs  union,  for  the  present  in 
pieces,  will  not  be  put  together  again  with- 


out being  made  fiscally  |ffofitable  to  th 
ruling  country.    Prussia,  in  ftct,  has,  b, 
distrust  of  a  lioeral  domestic  policy,  made 
many   foes  and  grievances  as  friends 
causes  of  attachment ;  and  it  is  still  a  prol>- 
lem  how  far  united  Grermany  would  support 
Berlin  in  a  lengthened  war  against  France. 
The  French,  £erefore,  gather  hope  from 
time,  as  the  Prussians  do. 


From  the  Satardaj  Review. 
MADAME    EBCAMIEB.* 

In  France,  where  the  influence  of  women 
has  always  been  exceptionally  great,  wheth- 
er as  regards  the  manners,  the  literature  or 
the  politics  of  any  epoch,  the  salon  has  at  all 
times  had  a  place  approaching  that  of  a  na- 
tional  institution.  Be  it  b^ymiint  of  intellect, 
wit,  skill  and  vivacity^  in  intrigue,  or  even 
sheer  beauty  of  person,  it  is  hard  to  name  a 
period  on  which  some  female  leader  of  so- 
ciety or  other  has  failed  to  set  her  mark. 
With  all  its  changes,  the  Revolution  could 
only  so  far  modify  this  traditional  feature  of 
French  life  as  to  open  the  doors  of  the  sa- 
lon  to  queens  of  another  order.  Nor  did  the 
women  of  the  new  era  fall  short  of  the  occar 
sion.    In  the  fireer  play  of  intellect  and  ac- 
tion that  followed  upon  the  relaxation  of 
etiquette,  there  was  even  much  to  make  up 
for  any  loss  in  the  more  stilted  or  aristocrat- 
ic graces  of  the  vieUle  cour.    The  brief  but 
bright  caieer  of  Madame  Roland  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  still  more  transient  yet  bril- 
liant sway  of  Madame  Tallien.    The  inter- 
val between  the  setting  of  the  star  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Thermidor  and  the  glittering  dawn 
of  the  Empire  was  lit  by  the  genius^  of  Ma- 
dame de  Stacl,  whose  enfor^d  eclipse  left 
in  turn  the  firmament  of  Parisian  Society 
open  to  the  ascendency  of  her  friend  aiMl 
pupil,  Madame  Recamier.    If  there  was  any 
degeneracy  to  be  detected  in  the  long  line 
of  female  sovereignty  it  was  in  superficial 
splendour  only  that  the   fallioff   off   was 
to  be  seen.    The  courtly  but  prudish  graces 
of  the  Hotel  do  Rambouillet,  the  select  gath- 
erings of  the  little  court  at  Scenx,  and  the 
lively  coteries  of  the  Marchioness  du  Def- 
fand  were  not  unworthily  represented  in  the 
quiet  and  unadorned  parlour  of  the  Abbaje 
aux  Bois. 

With  nothing  like  the  talents  which  im- 

*  Memoirt  of  Madame  Rdeamier.  Traaslatod 
fh>m  the  French  and  Edited  by  leepldiie  M.  Lays* 
ter.      London:  Sunpeon  Low,  Bob,  U  Msntmi. 
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fflortifized  the  anthor  of  Corinne,  Madame 
Ifctmier  won  henelf  a  place  of  not  less  so- 
dil  inilnence  among  tbe  men  and  women  of 
hut  day.    It  is  to  no  special  gift  of  intellect 
cr  wmi  for  intrigae  that  we  are  able  to 
tnce  tills  ascendancy.  "The  most  direct  and 
eonmon  test  of  intellectual  power  is  indeed, 
IB  her  ease,  wholly  lacking.    No  pressure  of 
Iter  friends  and  aamirers  could  eyer  preyail 
upon  her  to  publish  a  line,    ^liatever  im- 
pobesbe  might  be  capable  of  giving  to  the 
thoughts  of  others,  a  Kind  of  constitutional 
reliidaDce  restrained  her  from  making  pub- 
Be  her  own.    Her  friends  speak  in  raptures 
of  her  letters,  bat  she  herself,  it  appears,  was 
at  pains  to  get  them  back  towards  the  end  of 
her  life,  and  left  orders  to  bum,  afler  her 
death,  the  jpacket  which  contained    them 
tmther  with  certain  fragmentary  memoirs 
wfidi  she  had  began  to  pot  together  in  her 
hitf  bUnd  state.    Of  all  her  correspondence, 
winch    was  known  to  be    yoluminous,  no 
inore  than  a  bare  half-dozen  scraps  find 
a  place  in  the  biography  which  we  owe  to 
her  niece,  Madame  Lenormant.    Ballai^che, 
who  addressed  her  as  the  muse  who  inspir- 
ed his  utterances,  so  far  worked  upon  her  at 
one  time  as  to  engage  her  upon  a  translation 
of  Petrarch,  but  we  do  not  nod  that  she  ever 
made  any  great  way  with  it.    It  is  surpris- 
ing, indeed,  how  little  echo  has  come  down 
to  OS  of  the  wit  and  wisdom  that  held  her 
contemporaries  entranced.    Not  an  epigram 
of  hers,  scarcely  a  mot  or  a  sally  of  humour 
or  imagination  from  her  lips,  has  been  pre- 
ferred to  us.    Men  of  the  highest  mark  for 
energy  and  discrimination  of   mind   held 
converse  with  her  as  with  an  oracle,  yet  thoy 
hare  pat  nothing  on  record  beyond  a  vague 
and  general  acknowledgment  of  her  intel- 
leet.  It  was  not«her  beauty  either,  by  itself, 
that  lent  this  singular  power  of  fascination 
to  an  that  she  said,  for  that  power  remained 
miimpaired  long  after  she  became  conscious, 
ae  ihe  used  to  say,  that  the  little  Savoyards 
DO  longer  turned  back  in  the  streets  to  look 
at  her.    Nor  would  such  elements  of  attrac- 
tion haye  gone  for  mnch  with  her  own  sex  ; 
yet  we  know  how  women  —  clever  women 
too '—bowed  to  her  autocracy  without  be- 
trajiaff  a  suspicion  that  anything  illusory  lay 
at  the  DOttom  of  what  passed  for  a  quality  of 
the  mind.    If  wealth  and  social  position, 
again,  went  any  way  toward  establishing  her 
early  prestige,  we  cannot  forget  that  her 
weight  in  society  was  to  the  full  as  great 
lona  aAer  riches  had  made  themselves  wings 
aacTflown  away.  We  must  clearly  look  else- 
where than  eitner  to  intellect,  wealth,  beau- 
S,  or  all  three  combined,  for  the  secret  of 
at  witchery  which  was  so  distinctive  of  Mad- 


ame R^amier.  From  all  that  we  learn  of 
her,  it  is  plain  that  the  flame  of  her  genhu 
was  calm  and  steady  rather  than  intense. 
It  drew  its  heat  and  light  far  more  from  the 
heart  than  from  the  head.  And  her  warmth 
of  heart  was  of  a  nature  to  kindle  rather 
than  to  consume.  There  was  something,  we 
are  led  to  infbr,  in  her  constitutional  tem- 
perament which,  even  beyond  her  delicate 
and  indefinable  tact,  may  afford  the  real 
clue  to  much  of  her  mp'sterious  ascendancy. 
Love  seems  to  have  existed  in  her  as  a  yearn- 
ing of  the  soul  almost  entirely  free  Ax>m 
those  elements  of  passion  which  are  ground- 
ed in  the  difference  of  the  sexes.  There 
was  in  it  not  so  much  of  the  desire  which 
centres  in  a  single  object,  as  of  the  emotion 
which  seeks  to  diffase  itself  over  the  very 
widest  sphere  of  objects.  It  could  thus  be 
warm  and  deep,  while  pure  and  inaccessible 
to  evil.  Sainte-Beuve's  remark,  that  she 
had  carried  the  art  of  friendship  to  perfec- 
tion, helps  us  here  to  give  the  true  key  to 
her  character.  A  warm  and  constant  friend, 
she  never  admitted,  never  showt-d  herself,  a 
lover.  Satisfied  with  the  arrangement 
which  gave  her  from  an  early  age  nothing 
more  than  the  name  and  status  of  a  wife, 
she  could  let  her  natural  affection  range 
with  freedom  and  security  wherever  it  met 
with  a  response  that  left  intact  her  dignity 
and  self-respect.  Such  coquetry  as  she 
showed  rose  rather  from  an  instinctive  de- 
sire to  please  and  attract  than  from  anything 
approaching  to  a  vicious  instinct,  or  a  silly 
desire  to  swell  the  list  of  her  conquests. 
What  seemed  to  begin  in  flirtation  never  went 
to  the  point  of  danger,  and  men  who  at  first 
sight  loved  her  passionately  usually  ended 
by  becoming  her  true  friends.  The  nearest 
approach  ever  made  by  her  towards  a  love 
anair  was  the  short  and  romantic  passage  in 
her  life  when  the  ardent  admiration  of 
Prince  Augustus  of  Prussia  seemed  to  have 
aroused  a  responsive  flame.  But  even  this 
faint  passion  died  away  before  the  pathetic 
appeal  of  her  husband.  The  child-wife 
could  not  find  it  in  her  to  break  off,  when 
age  and  adversity  had  settled  upon  him,  the 
platonic  tics  of  an  earlier  and  more  prosper- 
ous day.  She  at  once  withdrew  the  appli- 
cation for  a  divorce.  Madame  Lenormant's 
statement  of  this  delicate  matter  is  such  as 
decisively  to  set  aside  the  singular  supposi- 
tion entertained  by  some  that  Juliette  Ber- 
nard was  the  daughter  of  M.  Rt'caraicr.  The 
relation  between  the  pair  was,  however,  in 
other  respects,  parental  and  filial  rather  than 
conjugal.  The  banker  was  forty-two,  and 
his  beautiful  bride  but  fifteen,  when  their 
marriage  took  place  in   1 793.    It  was  not 
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till  the  break-up  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  that 
society  awoke  to  the  recognition  of  its  new 
queen  and  goddess.     At  eighteen  she  emer- 
ged from  childhood  into  all  the  splendour  of 
youth.    Her  beauty  became  the  talk  of  Far- 
is.     Her  saloons,  the  abode  of  wealth  and 
taste,  and  lit  with  her  charms  and  wit,  were 
the  centre  of  the  fashionable  world.  A  graph- 
ic account  of  the  splendours  and  the  person- 
ages assembled  there  is  given  by  Miss  Berry, 
^e  Duke  de  Guignes,  Adrien  and  Matthieu 
De  Montmorency,  M.  de  Narbonne,  Madame 
de  Stael,  Camille  Jordan,  and  others  who 
had  returned  from  exile,  met  with  Barribre, 
Eugene   Beuharnais,  Fouchd,   Bernadotte, 
Massdna,  Moreau,  M.  de  la  Harpe,  and  all 
rising  actors  of  the   new  regime.    Lucien 
Buonaparte  —  first  as  Uomeo,  then  openly 
under  bis  own  name  —  made  fierce  love  to 
the  beautiful  but  unimpressionable  Juliette. 
The   First  Consul  she  met  but  twice,  and 
whatever  admiration  her  beauty  may  have  in- 
spired in  him  seems  to  have  been  lost  in  jeal- 
ousy of  her  infiucnce.     Napoleon  was  weak 
enough  to  give  out   publicly,  in  the  salon 
of  Josephine,  that  he  should  regard  as  his 
personal  enemy  any  foreiguer  wno  frequent- 
ed the  house  of  Madame  Rdcamier.     She 
was,  however,  successful  in  obtaining  from 
him,  partly  through  Bernadotte,  her  father's 
release,  when  M.  Bernard  was  compromised 
in  the  Vendean  conspiracy.      One  of  the 
fragments  we  have  from  Madame  Rdcamier's 
own   pen   gives   touching  instances  of  her 
sympathy  and   active  share  in  the  trial  of 
Moreau,  Polignac,  and    George  Cadoudal. 
In  spite,  however,  of  Napoleon's  anger  at 
her  opposition,  he  certainly  made  overtures 
through  Fouchc,  in  the  year  1805,  with  the 
view  of  attaching  Madame  Rccamier  to  the 
Imperial  household.    Her  refus^al  was  never 
forgiven  by  him,  and  no  doubt  added  weight 
to  the  motive!)  which  led,  in  1811,  to  the  de- 
cree lor  her  exile  beyond  forty  leagues  from 
Paris.       With  the   other  members  of   the  j 
Buonaparte  family   she  contracted  a  close 
and  romantic  friendship.  Ilortense,  in  every 
trouble  and  perplexity,  found  refuge  in  her 
sympathy  and  her  counsels.     Caroline,  Ma- 
dame Murat,   gave  her,  when  in  exile,  the 
warmest  welcome  at  Naples,  and  a  letter  of 
.the  widowed  queen  which  forms  part  of  the 
present  memoir  speaks  of  the  tender  affection 
which  subsisted  between  tliese  two  women.  | 
When  in  England,  the  beautiful  Frenchwo- 1 
man  received  the  most  flattering  attentions 
from  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  hi<rhest 
English  aristocracy,  as  well  as  from  ihe  ex- 
iled Duke  of  Orleans  and  his  brothers  the 
Princes  of  Beaujolais  and  Montpensier.    By 
the  populace  she  was  actually  mobbed,  like  i 


the  beautifbl  Gmmings  in  KensingtoQ  jgar- 
dens.  The  enthusiasm  of  Madame  de  Ixael 
for  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  far  from 
being  shared  by  Madame  Rdcamier.  If  we 
can  Delieve  tliat  the  Dake  said  to  her,  on 
calling  at  her  house  the  day  after  Waterloo, 
**  I  have  given  him  a  good  beatins,"  we  may 
understand  that  dislike  of  NapoTeoa  failed 
to  qualify  the  disgust  of  a  loyu  Frenchwo- 
man. Her  door  was  thenceforth  closed 
against  the  Duke's  awkward  overtures.  A 
couple  of  notes  from  the  hero  speak  more  of 
his  appreciation  of  female  charms  than  of 
his  mastery  either  of  the  laogoage  of  France 
or  of  that  of  ordinary  gallantrv. 

It  was  at  the  bedside  of  Madame  de  Stael 
that  Madame  R^camier  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Chateaubriand,  and  between   this 
variousl;^  gifted  pair  grew  np  that  romantic 
friendship  which  gave  its  chief  tone  to  the 
subsequent  life  of  each.    Her  firiends  at  first 
trembled  for  her  peace  of  mind  from  the 
contact  with  so  tumultuous  a  nature.     But 
the  serene  integrity  and  self-contrQl  of  Mad- 
ame Rdcamier  became,  on  the  contrary, 
the  means  of  purifying  and  chastening^  the 
passionate  and  disordered  soul  of  the  poet. 
Idolized  by  his  contemporaries,  and  qwiled 
especially  by  enthusiastic  women,  Chateau- 
briand had  become  enamoured  of  himself. 
He   had  sunk,   like  Byron,  into  a  morbid 
melancholy.    To  dispel  the  clouds  that  ob- 
scured his  genius  became  the  mission  of  Mad- 
ame   Recamier.      And   the  change  in  his 
temper  is  soon  made  apparent,  even  fiom 
the  tone  of  his  correspondence.    Hissel^ 
absorption  is  less  conspicuous.    His  initabit 
ity  is  Foothed.    He  is  telling  the   simple 
truth  when  he  writes  to  his  devoted  ftiend, 
**  You  have  transformed  my  nature.**    From 
that  crisis  in  his  life  the  memoirs  of  Madame 
Rdcamier  do  little  more  than  follow  the  ti* 
cissitudes  and  struggles  of  Chateaubriand's 
career.    In  her  retreat  at  the  Abbaye  auz 
Bois  it  was  for  him  that  she  toiled  to  keep 
up  her  hold  upon  society,  bringinja;  together 
every  lion  of  the  literary  or  political  world, 
at  once  to  do  him  homage  and  to  dispel  his 
ennuL    Thither  came  Sil  the  young   intel- 
lects of  the  Restoration  and  the  monarchy 
of    July —  Benjamin     Constant,    Tbieiiy, 
David    d* Angers,  Delacroix,  the   Ampmt 
fa' her  and  son,  Pasquier,  Cousin,  Villemaiiii 
Montalembert.    Lamartine  read  there  his 
Meditations,  and  Delphine  Gay  recited  her 
first  verses.    Sir  Humphrey  Davy  and  his 
wife,  Maria  Edgeworui,  Mary  Berry,  and 
Alexander  Humboldt  are  amon^  those  who 
have  left  memorials  of  their  visits.    It  was 
there  that,  in  the  summer  of  1829,  a  britUaot 
assemblage  heard  the  presiding  genius  read 
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liu  trmgedy  of  Moses.    In  lier  journeys  in 
■earch  of  healih,  the  first  tbousbt  of  Madame 
Bitoimier  was  how  to  take  him   with  her, 
When  that  was  impossible  she  pined  with  soli- 
tude on  his  behalf,  while  her  shortest  absence 
ffiUed  Urn  with  despair.   Even  his  wife's  first 
eager  qaestion  was,  **What  will  be  done 
then  ?    What  is  to  become  of  M.  de  Cha- 
teanbriaod  ?  **    As  years  run  on,  there  be- 
ffina  to  be  eTen  something  of  the  ludicrous 
m  this  couple  of  old  folks  alternately  cosset- 
ing and  complimenting  each  other.    We 
almost  foreet  the  minor  satellites  who  cir- 
cled lound  the  central  glow  of  Madame 
Rfcamier's  friendship.  Poor  Ballanche  him- 
fdf — her  fiuthful  shadow,  the  "  hierophant," 
as  Chateaubriand  patronizingly  called  him, 
of  the  little  sect  that  gathered  round  her 
altar  —  seems  to  shrink  into  nothingness; 
while  we  hare  so  long  lost  sight  of  M.  Re- 
eamier  that  we  scarcely  become  sensible  of 
the  fact  of  his  death  till  the  decease  of  Mad- 
ame de  Chateaubriand  leaves  the  poet  free 
to  offer  hifl  hand  to  the  idol  of  his  heart. 
••  Bat  why  should  we  marry  ?  "  was  the  sen- 
sible reply  of  Madame  Kecamier,  who  prob- 
^7  felt  the  ridicule  that  might  attach  to 
soch  an  union.    There  was  no  impropriety 
in  her  taking  care  of  him.     Years,  and  the 
hfindness  that  had  of  late  been  stealing  over 
her,  seemed  to  confer  that  ri^ht.     For  his 
sake  indeed  she  twice  submitted,  though 
nselesslj,  to  an  operation  for  the  recovery  of 
her  sight.  At  his  bedside,  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1848,  her  anguish   was  intensified  by  the 
thought  that  she  could   not  see  his  dying 
looks.     In  losing  him  the  mainspring  of  her 
lUe  WIS  gone.     She  could  still  ((peak  of  him 
as  but  momentarily  absent,  and  at  the  daily 
hour  of  his  visits,  her   niece   tells  us,  she 
would  still  tremble   with  the  sense  of  his 
presence.      The  friends  were  but  a   few 
noQtfas  divided.     The  cholera,  of  which  she 
had  a  perpetual  dread,  carried  her  off.  after 
A  ibort  but  severe  struggle,  on  the  11th  of 
May,  1849.     All  Madame  Recamier's  l)i»au- 
^  itrange  to  say,   returned  afler    death. 
There  were    no    traces  of  suffering  —  no 
^nnkles,  or  signs  of  age,  to  mar  htfr  fvat- 
'^'^     Her  expression  was  grave  and  an- 

5^    She  looked  like  a  beautiful  statue. 
^  grace  and  sweetness  of  her  last  rleep  ! 
■J^nied   to  be   the  im*ffaceible  impress  of; 
?**t  ipirit  of  tenderness  and  lov«».  which  dur- 1 
^  life  had  acted  like  a  talisman    upon 
•'Jrr  heart  j 

Toere  is  not  much  in  the  scanty  and  frag- 
Jttttry  memoirs  compiled  by  her  niece,  to  ' 
1^  xa  into  the  secret  workings  of  Madame 
a^csoiier't  mind  and  charatrtcr.     In   tliat 
we  owe  perhaps  more  to  the  recol- 
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lections  afibrded  us  by  an  intimate  friend — 
an  Englishwoman,  Madame  Mcihl ;  beside 
the  copious  notices  in  the  Memoires  d^outre- 
tombe,  and  the  suggestive  and  touching  sketch 
which  forms  one  of  the  series  of  Causeries 
de  Lnndihy  her  friend  M.  Sainte-Beuve. 
Guizot,  Lemoine,  Madame  d*Hautefeuille, 
and  others  who  knew  her  well  have  contrib- 
uted many  traits  of  character.  But  the 
work  of  Madame  Lenormant  is  fuller  of  de- 
tails, and  gives  the  most  complete  narrative 
of  Matlame  R<jcamier's  career.  The  original 
work  itself  was  indeed  faulty  in  execution, 
the  arrangement  of  materials  confused,  and 
the  style  m  places  rambling  and  obscure.  In 
presenting  it  in  an  English  dress,  primarily 
for  the  sake  of  the  American  public,  Mrs. 
Luyster  has  done  well  in  rendering  it  more 
methodical  and  compact,  without  interfering 
with  its  inte^jrity  or  with  the  individuality  of 
its  authorship. 


BOTH    SIDES    OF    THE    SHIELD. 
I.  —  SHADS    IN    LIGHT. 

Light  !  emblem  of  all  good  and  joy  ! 

Shade!  emblem  of  lUi  ill! 
And  yet  in  this  strange  mingled  life 

Wo  need  the  shadow  still. 
A  lamp  with  softly  shaded  light, 
To  soothe  and  s\mrc  the  tender  sight, 
Will  only  throw 
A  brighter  glow 
Upon  our  books  and  work  below. 

We  could  not  l)ear  unchanging  day, 

However  fair  its  light. 
Ere  Ion;;  the  wearic<I  eye  would  hail, 
As  1kx)ii  untold,  the  evening  pale, 

The  bolacc  of  the  night. 
And  who  would  prize  our  summer  glow. 
If  winter  gloom  they  did  not  know  * 
Or  ri^^htly  praise 
The  glad  spring  rays. 
Who  never  saw  our  rainy  days  1 

IIow  grateful  in  Arabian  plain 
^  Of  whit'j  and  sparkling  sand, 
The  shadow  of  a  mightv  rock 

Across  the  weary  lan<l. 
And  where  the  tropic  glories  rise. 
Responsive  to  the  fiery  skies, 
We  i'xmUl  not  dare 
To  meet  the  glare, 
Or  blindness  were  our  bitter  share. 

Where  is  the  soul,  so  meek  and  pure,  ; 

Who  through  his  eartlily  days 
Life's  fullest  sunshine  could  endure. 

In  clear  and  cloudless  blaze  ? 
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The  sympathetic  eye  would  dim, 
*  And  others  pine  unmarked  by  him, 
Were  no  chill  shade 
Aroand  him  laid, 
And  light  of  joy  could  never  fade. 


He,  who  the  light-commanding  word 

First  spake  and  formed  the  eye. 
Knows  what  that  wondrous  eye  can  boar. 
And  tempers  with  providing  care, 
By  cloud  and  night,  all  hurtful  glare. 

By  shadows  ever  nigh. 
So,  in  all  wise  and  loving  ways, 
He  blends  the  darkenings  of  oar  days. 
To  win  our  sight 
From  scenes  of  night. 
To  seek  the  True  and  Only  Light 


We  need  some  shadow  o'er  our  bliss, 

Lest  we  forget  the  Giver : 
So,  often  in  our  deepest  joy, 

There  comes  a  solemn  quiver; 
We  could  not  tell  from  whence  it  came, 
The  subtle  cause  we  cannot  name ; 
Its  twilight  fall 
May  well  recall 
Calm  thought  of  Him  who  gave  us  all. 

There  are,  who  all  undazzled  tread 

Awliile  the  sunniest  plain  ; 
But  they  have  sought  the  blessM  shade, 
By  One  great  Bock  of  Ages  made, 

A  sure,  safe  rest  to  gain. 
Unshaded  light  of  earth  soon  blinds 
To  light  of  heaven  sincerest  minds  : 
Oh,  envy  not 
A  cloudless  lot ! 
We  ask,  indeed,  we  know  not  what. 


So  is  it  here,  so  is  it  now  ! 

Not  always  will  it  be  I 
There  is  a  land  that  needs  no  shade, 
A  morn  will  rise  which  cannot  fade, 
And  we,  like  flame-robed  angels  made. 

That  glory  soon  may  see. 
No  cloud  upon  its  radiant  joy, 
No  shadow  o'er  its  bright  employ. 
No  sleep,  no  night, 
But  perfect  sight. 
The  Lord  our  Everlasting  Light. 


II. — LIGHT    IN   SHADE. 

"  There  is  no  rose  without  a  thorn  I " 

Who  has  not  found  it  true. 
And  known  that  griefs  of  gladness  bom 

Our  footsteps  still  pursue ; 

That  in  the  grandest  harmony 

The  strangest  discords  rise ; 
The  brightest  bow  we  only  see 

Upon  the  darkest  skies  ? 


No  thomless  rose !  So,  more  and  more, 
Onr  pleasant  hopes  are  Idd, 

Where  waves  this  aMe  legend  o'er 
A  still  sepulchral  shade. 

But  Faith  and  Love,  with  angel-might. 
Break  up  Life's  dismal  tomb. 

Transmuting  into  golden  light 
The  words  of  leaden  gloom. 

Reversing  all  this  Amend  pall, 
White  raiment  they  disdoM, 

Their  happy  song  floats  fall  and  long : 
"  No  thorn  wi£oat  a  vose  I " 

"  No  shadow,  but  its  sister  light 

Not  far  away  must  bnm  ; 
No  weary  night,  but  momtng  bright 

Shall  follow  in  its  turn. 
• 
''No  chilly  snow,  but  safe  below 

A  million  buds  are  sleeping ; 
No  wintry  days,  but  feir  spring  rays 

Are  swiftly  onward  sweeping. 

*'  No  burning  glare  of  snmmer  air, 

But  fullest  is  the  shade ; 
And  ruddy  fruit  bends  eveiy  shoot. 

Because  the  blossoms  fede. 

"  No  note  of  sorrow,  but  shall  melt 
In  sweetest  chord  unguessed ; 

No  labour,  all  too  pressing  felt. 
But  ends  in  quiet  rest. 

**  No  sigh,  but  fhom  the  harps  above 
Soft  echoing  tones  shall  win  ; 

No  heart-wound,  but  the  Lord  of  Love 
Shall  pour  His  comfort  in. 

"  No  witherinc  hopes,  while  loving  best 

Thy  Fathers  chosen  way  ; 
No  anxious  care,  for  He  wul  bear 

Thy  burdens  every  day. 

"  Thv  claim  to  rest  on  Jesn's  breast 

All  weariness  shall  be ; 
And  pain  thy  portal  to  his  heart 

Of  wondrous  sympathy. 

"  No  conflict,  but  the  King's  own  hand 
Shall  end  the  glorious  strife ; 

No  death,  hut  leads  thee  to  the  land 
Of  everlasting  life." 

Sweet  seraph  voices,  Faith  and  Love  I 

Sing  on  within  our  hearts 
This  strain  of  music  from  above, 

Till  we  have  learnt  our  parts : 

Until  we  see  your  alchemy 

On  all  that  years  disclose, 
And,  taught  bjr  von,  still  find  it  trae» 

"  No  thorn  witnont  a  rose." 
-  SundiUf  MagaziM,  B. 
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SAKTA    MOUNI    AT    BODHlilAHDA. 


SAKTA    HOUNI  AT    BODHIMANDA.* 

Yes,  life's  long  strife  is  o'er  ; 

At  last  I  reach  the  shore ; 
The  wares  and  billows  all  are  overpast ; 

Each  step  I  upward  gained, 

Each  conflict  I  sustained, 
Has  its  due  meed  of  blessing  at  the  last. 

Vigil  and*  fast  were  right, 
They  raised  me  out  of  night, 

Each  came  with  power  to  purify  and  bless ; 
But  now,  as  crown  of  all. 
The  cold,  dark  shadows  fall ; 

I  sink  and  fail  in  utter  Notliingness. 

Oh,  bliss  beyond  compare. 

With  neither  joy  nor  care. 
Hashed  every  sound  or  harmony  or  strife ; 

The  consciousness  intense 

Of  losing  lower  sense. 
Not-being,  with  the  memory  of  life ! 

Just  as  in  haschisch  dreams 

The  rapture  noblest  seems. 
When  visions  glorious  yield  to  slumbers  deep, 

So,  through  all  time's  expanse, 

The  soul's  ecstatic  trance 
Finds  its  high  bliss  in  everlasting  sleep. 

• 

Just  as  when  music  floats, 
Its  subtlest,  sweetest  notes. 

Half  hushed  to  silence,  thrill  through  ear  and 
brain, 
So  the  intensest  bliss 
Is  when  we  know  bat  this  — 

Know  we  are  not,  with  neither  joy  nor  pain. 

All  good  deeds  done  to  man. 
When  first  our  work  began. 

These  lie  behind,  forgotten  and  remote ; 
In  clear  Nirvana's  day 
They  melt  and  pass  away ;  ^ 

Who  counts  the  atoms  that  in  sunshiie  float  ? 


As  when  in  Ocean's  wave 
The  rain-drop  finds  a  grave, 

It  fears  no  more  the  storm-wind  or  the  heat. 
So  shall  the  cleansbd  soul 
Plunge  in  the  boundless  Whole, 

And,  seeking  freedom,  into  Nought  retreat. 

For  dreary  were  the  range 
Through  Being's  endless  change, 
Sase  forms  of  brute,  or  lower  births  of  man ; 


*  At  Bodhimmnda  is  the  smored  flg^-tree,  the  **  tree 
•of  wisdom,"  which  all  Buddhists  reverence  as  bar- 
ring witnessed  their  founder's  attainment  of  Nir- 
•cona,  and  his  conseonent  identification  with  Bud- 
•dha,  or  the  Supreme  Intelligenoe. 


What  profit  have  we  found. 
In  vain  delusions  drowned, 
To  end  at  last  as  poor  ■»  we  began,  — 

Still  weary  war  to  wage 
Against  disease  and  age, 
Bent  limbs,  dim  eves,  weak  brain,  and  £uling 
breath; 
Through  each  new  type  of  life. 
To  know  the  same  vain  stiife,  « 
And  taste  a  thousand  times  the  bitterness  of 

death! 


But,  oh,  the  rapture  deep 

Of  that  entranced  sleep, 
When  Wisdom's  self  has  'numbed  the  thrice- 
blest  soul. 

When  every  sound  is  hushed. 

And  o'er  each  sense  hare  mailed 
The  mighty  waves  that  from  Nirvana  roll ! 

Far  better  be  as  nought 

Than  lire  thns  orerwron^t. 
Deceived,  and  mocked,  and  ci^ptive  led,  and 
blind ; 

Far  better  Nothingness 

Than  all  thb  sore  distress, 
Where  brute,  dull  matter  triumphs  over  mind. 

And  is  this,  then,  the  end  ? 

And  does  onr  bliss  depend 
On  knowing  that  we  are  not  wnat  we  seem  f 

Is  there  no  deeper  joy 

That  nothing  can  destroy  —> 
A  sleep  in  which  we  dream  not  that  we  dream  ? 

Is  this,  for  all  who  lire. 

The  best  boon  Heaven  can  give. 

To  enter  on  the  drear  and  darksome  night ; 
To  feel  the  boundless  roid. 
Where  Being  lies  destroyed, 

And  self  is  lost  in  Nothing  infinite  1 

Were  it  not  better  far 

To  know  not  that  we  are. 
To  lose  the  rery  sense  of  Being's  pain, 

Than  still  to  watch  the  spark 

Of  life  through  all  the  dark, 
And  tremble  lest  it  burst  in  flames  agiun  ? 

Yes,  the  true  Wisdom's  way, 

The  only  perfect  day. 
Is  pure  Not-being,  Nothing  absolute  ; 

The  dan  abyss  profound, 

Where  comes  nor  light  nor  soand^ 
And  the  rast  orb  lies  motionless  said  mute. 


E.  H.  PLUMpnti. 


i     —  Conitmporarg  Review, 
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Wnm  the  Chrifttian  Bemembranoer. 

Le  Ridt  fTune  Sceur.  Soumnirs  de  Fa- 
miUe  recueilUes  pair  Mme,  Augustus  Crav- 
en^ nde  La  Ferronnays.  Sixth  Edition. 
PuiB:     Didier.     1866. 

OvTBir  has  it  been  remarked  how  the 
freah  fprinff  of  the  French  Church  coinci- 
ded with  £at  in  our  own,  and  how  that 
decade  which  began  with  1830  was  a  peri- 
od of  flern  trial,  when  the  axe  was  laid  to 
(he  root  of  a  tree ;  and  when,  if  there  was 
ft  great  ootpouring  of  grace,  there  was  also 
severe  sifting,  which  all  could  not  with- 
stand. 

Hie  journals  of  Maurice  and  Eugenie  de 
Gii^n  have  already  shown  the  effect  of 
ibis  movement  in  one  private  family,  where, 
in  the  sister,  every  noly  stintiment  was 
quickened  and  intensified  ;  in  the  brother, 
the  defection  of  Launeiiais  seemed  for  a 
time  to  wrench  away  the  yety  foundations 
of  fiuth.  We  have  here  another  intimate 
and  dose  portraiture  of  the  workings  of  re- 
li^on  upon  individual  minds ;  but  there  is 
this  greitt  difference  between  the  books, 
that  whereas  genius  and  reflection  are  the 
prominent  natural  characteristics  of  the 
two  Gu^rins,  here  we  have  only  action  and 
feeling  without  more  thought  than  is  the 
ordinary  heritage  of  intelligent  sensible 
pec^e. 

It  would,  however,  be  doing  the  La  Fer- 
roDnays  family  injustice  to  treat  their  reli- 
gion as  merely  the  work  of  a  revival.  The 
Mther  and  mother  belonged  to  that  ^rand 
old  race  of  French  noblesse,  whose  faith  as 
well  as  their  loyalty  was  their  support 
Ihroittrh  the  trials  of  the  Great  Revolution. 
True  It  is  that  there  was  many  a  profligate, 
many  an  unbeliever,  among  the  fugitives 
from  t*rance,  and  that  the  hospitality  of 
the  Germans  who  received  the  emigrants 
was  often  shamefully  requited ;  but  there 
were  also  a  large  number  who  suffered 
with  cheerful  patience  and  deep,  earnest 
rdimon,  and  more  and  more  of  these  are 
coming  to  lieht.  Tn  this  book  we  have 
tbe  genuine  documents,  journals  and  let- 
ters, only  pieced  out  here  and  there  by 
Hrs.  Augustus  Craven,  one  of  the  few  sur- 
Tiring  members  of  the  family,  and  with  the 
stftmp  of  authenticity  in  every  line.  The 
noclens  of  the  work,  so  to  speak,  was  the 
Dftrrative,  the  composition  of  which  was  the 
soiace  of  her  sister-in-law,  Madame  Albert 
de  la  Ferronnays,  in  the  first  months  of  her 
widowhood,  and  around  this  accumulated 
the  memorials  of  others  of  the  family,  and 
of  tbe  remaining  year^  of  the  young  widow 


herself.     As  a  picture  of  earthly  love  lifled 
to  heavenly  love,  and  of  a  character  ripen- 
ed, through  its  affections,  for  heaven,   we 
'  think  the  history  unrivalled. 

The  C!omte  de  la  Ferronnays  was  mar^ 
ried  to  Mademoiselle  de  Montsoreau  at 
Klagenfurth,  in  Carinthia,  in  1802,  in  the 
midst  of  the  troubles  of  emigration.  On 
the  return  of  the  Bourbons  to  France,  he 
stood  high  in  favour  with  Louis  XVIII., 
and  was  French  Ambassador  at  Peters- 
burg, and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  un- 
der Charies  X.  Ten  children  were  born  to 
him,  of  whom  Charles,  the  eldest,  was  by 
many  years  the  senior  —  three  diefl,  and 
there  remained  tlie  dramatis  personce  of 
the  RecU —  Albert,  Fernand,  Pauline  (the 
narrator),  Eug<Snie,  Oiga,  and  Albertine, 
the  latter  being  much  younger  than  the 
rest. 

Ill  health  sent  M.  de  la  Ferronnays  to 
Italy  in  1829,  and  there  it  was  that  the  tid- 
ings of  the  Thirty  Days  reached  the  family. 
Their  principles  were  stronjrly  loyal  and 
legitimist,  and  their  adherence  to  their 
fallen  sovereign  was  at  the  expense  of  much 
worldly  prosperity.  They  establii<hed  tliem- 
selves  m  a  villa  at  Castellamnrc,  where  the 
young  people  (including  Charleses  wife) 
seem  to  have  revelled  in  the  beauty  of  the 
view  outside,  while  they  treated  the  incon- 
veniences within  as  the  beginning  of  such 
an  exile  of  poverty  and  distress  as  their 
parents  had  endured  in  the  first  Revolution. 
There  was  a  great  room  in  the  house  en- 
tirely unfurnished,  but  with  windows  look- 
ing out  on  the  gulf  and  mountains,  and 
there  they  used  to  bring  their  own  tables 
and  chairs,  and  spend  the  morning  in  read- 
ing, writing,  laughing  and  talking.  In  the 
winter  they  were  at  Naples  or  its  neighbour- 
hood, going  a  great  deal  into  society,  and 
leading  a  very  jovous  and  affectionate  fami- 
ly life,  in  close  intimacy  with  many  <lear 
and  valued  friends.  Euscn>e*s  chief  friend 
was  Flavie  Lefebvre,  afterwards  Marqiiise 
de  Raigecour,  a  name  that  recalls  the  saint- 
ly Madame  Elizabeth's  dearest  friend  in 
the  last  generation,  as  indeed  the  intimates 
of  the  fiamily  ronstantly  recall  to  us  the 
tragedies  of  the  past  age.  Mme.  de  Toiiri^els, 
the  Dauphin's  goverm.'ss  and  the  last  lady 
taken  from  Marie  Antoinette,  was  a  kinswo- 
man, and  was  Pauline's  godmother,  and 
again  and  again  do  we  meet  with  persons 
whose  names  recall  touching  memorieii. 

The  good  mother  of  the  fiimily  took  the 
daughters  into  society  on  principle  ;  for,  as 
she  afterwartls  says  in  one  of  her  very  sensi- 
ble letters,  she  observed  that,  the  young 
married  women,  who  comported  themselves 
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like  runaway  horses,  were  chiefly  those 
who  had  been  kept  so  strictly  in  the  back- 
ground in  their  girlhood  that  they  had 
gained  no  experience  while  yet  under  guid- 
ance. Still  there  was  something  in  the 
constant  round  of  pleasure  —  something 
too  in  Naples  itself,  that  with  the  more 
thou;;htrul  left  a  sense  of  unsatisfactoriness. 
Eugenie,  who  had  scarcely  iefl  childhood 
behind,  was  the  merriest  of  all,  but  she  used 
afterwards  to  say,  that  she  did  not  like  to 
recollect  those  days,  and  Albert,  who  was 
about  one-and-twenty,  bright,  gentle,  and 
scrupulously  reli^oun,  several  times  told 
Pauline  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  that  it 
was  not  good  for  him  to  be  always  in  a 
place  where  serious  life  was  impossible, 
and  that  some  fine  day  he  should  go  and 
'  se  reiremper  *  in  solitude.  It  was  too  easy 
at  Naples,  he  said,  to  forget  everything,  and 
in  1881  he  Joined  a  like-minded,  elder  fi*iend, 
M.  Rio,  in  a  tour  in  Tuscany,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
Comte  de  Montalembert,  and  formed  a 
close  friendship,  which  continued  to  be  the 
comfort  of  the  rest  of  the  family  when  Al- 
bert had  been  taken  from  them. 

After  this  journey,  in  the  January  of 
1832,  the  friends  came  to  Rome,  and  there  it 
was  that  the  romance  of  Albert's  life  began. 
He  went  to  call  upon  a  lady  whom  his  pa- 
rents had  known  at  Petersburg,  the  Coun- 
tess Yon  Alopeus.  She  was  a  German  by 
birth,  and  her  husband,  a  Swede,  had  been 
in  the  Russian  diplomatic  service,  where  the 
La  Ferronnays  family  had  become  acquaint- 
ed with  her.  Her  husband  was  recently 
dead,  and  she  was  travelling  with  her  only 
daujihter,  her  two  sons  being  in  the  Russian 
service.  The  daughter  was  bom  at  Peters- 
burg in  1808,  and  had  received  the  name 
of  Alexandrine,  in  compliment  to  the  Em- 
peror Alexander,  her  godfather.  His  par- 
ticipation in  the  ceremony  had  caused  her 
to  be  baptized  by  immersion  according  to 
the  Greek  ritual,  although  her  parents  were 
both  Lutherans,  and  brought  her  up  in  their 
doctrine.  Madame  d*Alopeus  was  a  cele- 
brated beauty  with  perfectly  regular  features, 
and  Alexandrine,  though  not  judged  by 
connoisseurs  to  be  equal  to  her  in  symmetry 
of  feature,  was  exceedingly  lovely,  and  bad 
a  greater  charm  of  expression.  They  were 
excessively  admired,  and  it  used  to  be  said 
that  no  one  could  say  whether  the  daughter 
vfv.re  lov^d  for  the  sake  of  the  mother  or 
the  mother  for  the  sake  of  the  daughter. 
The  Countess  was  a  gay  woman,  delighting 
in  all  this  admiration,  and  had  brought  up 
her  dau^ihter  to  the  constant  round  of  Rus- 
sian dissipation.    Numerous  admirers  had 


been  at  Alexandrine's  feet  —  379,  according 
to  a  joke  of  .Montalembert's  —  but  without 
gaining  her  heart ;  and  once,  when  her 
mother  had  tried  to  force  her  into  a  mar- 
riage repugnant  to  her  feelings,  the  had  es- 
caped it  by  an  appeal  to  the  Emperor  Nich- 
olas, who  bad  then  said  to  her  mother,  as 
he  held  Alexandrine's  hand, '  Promise  me, 
Madame,  that  you  will  never  bestow  t&b 
child  in  marriage  but  according  to  her  in- 
clination.' 

Alexandrine  was  already  on  terms  of 
friendship  with  Pauline,  but  Albert  had 
never  seen  her  till  this  memorable  call,  on 
the  17th  of  January,  1882,  when  her  beauty 
and  sweetness  captivated  him  on  the  spot, 
and  he  went  home  to  his  friends  in  socn  a 
state  of  admiration  that  they  laughed  at  him. 
She  was  not  at  that  time  much  struck  with 
him.  Her  fond  recollections,  however, 
are  dated  fVom  that  time  ;  and  in  the  looff 
hours  which  —  ^ye  years  later — she  usea 
to  spend  in  dreaming  over  her  desk,  and 
recording  her  cherished  memories,  with  mi- 
nuteness that  even  Pauline  sometimes 
thought  excessive,  she  went  back  to  the  first 
day  when  Albert  inspired  her  with  respecL 

She  had  gone,  on  the  5th  of  Februar^r, 
with  a  Protestant  friend  to  hear  the  nnns 
singing  at  the  conventual  chnrch  of  Trinitik 
del  Monte.  Albert  was  there  on  his  kneet 
as  a  devout  worshipper ;  and  as  they  came 
out  of  church  togetner,  she  told  him  that 
had  she  been  alone,  she  would  gladly  have 
knelt  too.    *  Why  did  you  not  ? '  said  he. 

*  Wh^  this  respect  of  persons  ?  ' '  This  bold- 
ness in  a  man  of  twenty  pleased  me.  Never 
had  any  man  spoken  to  me  so  wisely '  — 
says  the  hitherto  spoflt,  flattered  beauty, 
who  had  no  doubt  thought  herself  saying 
something  extremely  gracious  and  patron- 
izing. 

A  few  days  after,  she  continues,  while 
walking  in  the  gardens  of  the  Villa  Pamftli, 

*  We  tdked,  I  think,  for  an  hoar  of  religion, 
immortality,  and  death,  which  we  said  would 
be  sweet  in  those  fair  gardens.  Thb  conver- 
sation, so  unlike  those  that  bad  wearied  mjr 
ear  in  the  world  —  this  conversation  sank 
into  the  depths  of  m^  heart.'  It  was  then 
that  his  depth  and  piety  made  Alexandrine 
attach  herself  to  Aloert ;  and  on  his  side,  io 
much  was  her  fkith  upon  his  mind,  that  in 
very  early  mominff,  in  a  pilgrim's  fVock  and 
barefooted,  he  maae  the  pilgrimage  of  the 
Seven  Basilica,  to  pray  for  her  conversiiOB, 
and  even  to  offer  his  own  life  as  a  sacrifioa 
if  at  such  h  price  it  might  be  vonchsafed. 

We  pass  rapidly  over  this  portion  of  the 
journals ;  if  tnere  was  nothing  beyond,  wa 
should  have  been  inclined  to  oaUitMntl* 
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muni  on.  Albert  was  to  have  been  of  tbe 
party  to  France,  but  at  Civit^  Vecchia  he 
told  his  mother  that  ho  was  feeling  unwell, 
and  would  follow  her  by  the  packet  two 
days  later,  when  he  had  been  bled.  The 
next  morning,  however,  he  was  in  a  vio- 
lent fever,  and  poor  M.  de  la  Ferron- 
nays  first  became  aware  of  his  dangerous 
state  while  from  the  window  of  the  room 
the  steamer  was  still  visible  carrying  away 
the  mother  and  sisters,  who  bad  gone  on 
board  the  previous  night. 

During  the  height  of  Albert's  danger,  Alex- 
andrine arrived  at  Rome  with  her  mother, 
and  had  the  comfort  of  almost  daily  seeing 
the  little  girls  in  the  convent,  and  hearing 
their  report  of  their  brother.  It  seems  to 
have  been  what  passed  between  him  and 
his  father  during  his  illness,  and  the  ex- 
treme anxiety  of  Alexandrine  on  the  other 
hand,  that  ma<le  their  parents  at  last  con- 
sent to  their  engagement ;  and  though  Mad- 
ame d'Alopeus  on  going  to  Germany  had  a 
short  relapse  into  her  original  ambitious 
views  for  her  daughter,  constancy  at  last 
prevailed,  and  Albert  and  Alexandrine 
wore  married  at  Naples  on  the  1 7th  of  April, 
1834,  first  in  the  chapel  of  the  Palazzo  Ac- 
ton, and  afterwards  by  the  Protestant  Min- 
ister, M  Valette. 

A  time  of  perfect  happiness  followed.  A 
great  villa  had  been  taken  at  Castellamare, 
Albert  and  Alexandrine  lived  on  the  ground 
fli»or,  Charles,  his  wife  and  child,  above  them, 
and  the  main  body  of  the  family  in  the  up- 
per story.  Each  set  of  apartments  had  a  bal 
cony,  communicating  with  the  rest  by  exter- 
nal staircases.  Pauline  was  on  the  eve  of 
marriage  with  Mr.  Craven,  an  English  di- 
plomate,  and  the  life  during  that  summer 
seems  to  have  been  like  paradise  to  the 
whole  party.  This  is  Pauline's  descrip- 
tion : 

'  I  said  that  Albert  and  Alexandrine  occu- 
pied the  ground  floor,  whose  windows  opened 
ut  the  top  of  some  steps  into  the  garden.  On 
the  night  I  specially  recollect,  their  sitting-room 
was  full  of  hghts,  flowers,  and  music,  Euge'nie 
was  singing,  und  we  were  seated  on  the  steps 
outside,  listening  to  her  incomparable  voice, 
while  talking,  inhaling  the  sweet  perfume  of 
roses  and  orange  blossoms,  and  gazing  out  on  an 
unrivalled  view,  lighted  hy  the  moon  and  stars, 
and  illuminated  likewise  by  the  fires  that,  during 
that  year,  were  bursting  from  Vesurius,  and  of 
which  a  large  stream,  flowing  from  the  summit 


ment  tinged  with  religion.    The  most  nota- 
Ue  point  in  it  is  how  Alexandrine,  after  all 
Iwr  campugna  in  the  most  brilliant  society 
in   the  world,  and    afier   having  supped 
full  of  adulation,  surrendered  her  whole 
heart  to  the  mastery  of  the  younger  man,  of 
no  high  pretension  to  wealth  or  rank,  who, 
while  ^MoInteljT  fascinated  by  her  charms, 
idwayt  kept  his  God  in  the  first  place,  and 
showed  that  he  did  so.    In  April,  Mme.  and 
Mills.  d*Alopeu8  went  to  reside  near  Naples, 
and  Ifved  in  close  intercourse  with  the  rest 
of  the  La  Ferronnays  family,  and  there  we 
find  the  coupling  of  the  most  exalted  self- 
reetrained  piety  with  all  the  little  extrava- 
gances (xT  a  lover.  For  instance,  —  Alexan- 
S^ie  went  for  tlie  first  time  since  her  fath- 
erli  death  to  the  opera,  and  put  on  a  white 
drew,  in  which  she  enjoyed  showing  herself 
to  Albert  and  Pauline.     She  returned  home 
toVomero  at  one  o'clock  at  night,  little 
gyening  that  Albert  followed  her  carriage 
aQ  the  way   up  the    steep    road,  pushing 
the  wheels  behind   at   the   worst    places, 
■erely  that  he  might  have  one  glimpe  of 
the  flatter  of  her  dress  —  unseen  by  ner  — 
when  the  left  the  carriage  in  the  court- 
jtcd. 

The  mutual  love  was  confessed,  but  there 
wwe  many  difficulties  in  the  way.  Mme. 
d'Alopens  bad  engftged  herself  to  a  Russian 
prince,  named  Paui  Lapoukhyn,  and  thus 
ceoAd  not  Iree  herself  from  the  respects  due 
tolheCxar.  Indeed  Alexandrine,  bein^  a 
■aid  of  honour  to  the  Empress,  needed  his 
eoBient  to  her  marriage,  and  his  dislike  to 
French  alliances  was  well  known.  Besides, 
the  lady  had  expected  a  far  more  brilliant 
woridly  lot  for  her  beautiful  daughter 
than  a  marriage  with  a  younger  son  of  a 
famify  in  the  situation  of  the  La  Ferronays, 
and  though  she  seems  to  have  been  delu- 
sirely  affectionate  and  caressing  when  Al- 
bert was  with  her,  no  sooner  was  he  absent 
than  ihe  and  her  niece  tried  to  persuade 
Alexandrine  out  of  her  attachment. 

M.  de  la  Ferronnays  too,  though,  like  all 
tke  ihrnilr,  charmed  with  Alexandrine,  and 
greatly  iuttered  by  the  much-courted  lady's 
preftrence  for  Albert,  had  manv  doubts  as 
to  the  prudence  of  a  marriage  between  his 
•oa  ttaa  one  bred  up  in  the  excess  of  Rus- 
■u»fc  luxunr,  and  for  manv  months  the  affair 
ivaained  in  doubt.  At  fast,  in  May,  1833, 
it  became  expedient  for  Mme.  de  la  Ferron- 

naji  to  go  on  business  to  i'rance,  takmg    ^^  .^jjc  volcano,  was  descending  towards  the 
wilih  her  the  elder  ones  of  thejamily,  and   pi^in  in  tlie  direction  of  Ottagano.    Ah !  we 

were  all  perfectly  happy  at  that  moment.     The 


leaving  M.  de  la  Ferronnays  at  Rome,  where 
tte  two  Toungest  girls,  Olga  and  Albertine, 
were  to  be  placed  at  the  convent  of  Trinitk 
ddt  VoBte  to  prepare  for  Olga's  first  com- 


bliss  of  Albert  and  Alexandrine  seemed  to  us 
the  presage  and  guarantee  of  our  own,  —  ours 
completed  theirs.       The  devoted  affection  of 
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Eugenie,  more  oxpan-iive  than  ever,  made  her  white  pSKCfl,  their  racTHty  of  different  lan- 
M  mirthful  BS  B  liird,  lu  bright  as  a  sunbeam ;  guagu  and  the  diSerent  nationalities  of 
anil  Fcrnund  joined  with  her  m  enliveninf;  da;!  their  friendi  m&ke  lu  undentand  BDmetbinE 
tbeimpormnce  of  which  miKhthBTBrnadaihem  of  what  thi.  charm  msy  have  been.  Ale^ 
d,r;nlnel!E:g^"niS'':ft^n  ^'^  «te?-'o,t"  ""^rine.  half  Ger^  half  Swed^  a  B««i«. 
dear,  what  i,  pritcr  tl.infi  is  life- -hat  Ihen  object  and  yet  hw  French  ft.  perfect  a.  if 
will  heaven  I*!  Then  death  must  be  better  it  had  been  natural  to  her,  iniMtliftTe  been  a 
worth  than  all  ihi« ! "  The  end  of  the  eremnga  perfect  specimen  of  each  conntry'a  bett.  Her 
war  gently  spent  with  Cliarlee  and  Emma,  manner  was  rerj  lively,  and  her  beant-j 
whoM  tender-hearted  a^mpathy  left  nothing  to  |  scema  to  have  been  aimply  and  Iranklj 
dciira.  They  had  the  mosi  6|iacioaa  of  onrlal-  the  pride  of  all  the  famUy  —  aiid  there 
coniea,  and  there  we  all  aisembled,  and  remain-  are  many  notioea  of  her  drcei  On  dif- 
el  together  often  tUI  late  into  the  night  -  thoM  ferent  occasions  -  but  bo  fimd  and  affbction- 
Italmn  niKhU  that  one  cannot  w.ary  of  enjoy-  ^.^  „  ^  ^.^^  away  the  seEM^  of  friTolUy. 
inif,  and  which  m  snmmerare  lornlior  thanday.  m.  ■  ..  ,  ..  'i_  i  i_-  j  ,"■"/■ 
Meierhndourparenfaffectionbcenmorecom-  The  length  of  tiaie  she  toofcm  dre«in«- 
pletcly  gratified  ;  never,  periiaps,  had  they  more  P"™7  '^'"S  ^  f""""  "«^  nght  — WM  al- 
restfiilly  enjoyed  the  happiness  ofhaving  ub  all  "aya  a  matter  of  innocent  raillery,  and  it  w 
about  them.  We  were,  alas,  at  our  culm ina-  worth  recollecting  for  the  sake  of  the'ae- 
tjun  ;  but  il  must  be  confessi^d  that  this  BDnimit   quel. 

nils  gilded,  and  if  ever  it  might  be  said  of  hip-  Fiaa  was  recommended  to  Albert  fbr  the 
piness  that  it  was  loo  great,  too  perfect  to  last,  winter,  and  he  toiA  up  his  abode  there  irith 
It  was  BO  with  onrs.  ,    ,       .  his  wife  in   apartments,  where  Alexandrine 

The  cloud  thai  wm  so  soon  to  dark^i  it  was  ]  glowed  that  ft  bad  been  doini  her  iniiistice 
already  casting  its  .badow.  For  one  day,  six  ^  f  ^  wtpenrive  tastes,  for  sh^waa  a 
weeks  previoualv,  we  had  been   uneasy  aboat  .f  ,  eajjcudi.c  ™™,  lur  bub  wm  ■ 

AlWi;  bnt  anxiety,  the  Enawing  worm  of  bliss,  ,'VW''*'  economnt,  with  ^1  her  el^nce. 
■till  respected  oura.  and,  though  alarmed  for  ■  -A^Mrt  "•»  better,_  and  the  only  shade  of 
the  moment,  we  had  quickly  rvcovered  the  so- 1  trouble  was  at  this  time  the  manner  m 
curity  of  inexperience.  It  wju  not  till  much  I  which  the  diflerenue  in  faith  could  not  fail 
Inter,  wlien  Alexandrine  was  near  the  end  of  to  be  felt  between  two  people  thus  intimate- 
her  onleai,  that  goinjj  back  from  anguish  to  an-  ly  connected.  Alexandrine  had  previooilr 
guish,  even  to  the  first  alarm  that  disturbed  gbown  herself  much  inclined  to  t£e  Roman 
her  serenity,  she  arrived  at  the  day  when  for  CathoUc  Church,  but  dnce  her  mftrriaM 
the  Brat  time  she  ^w  Albert  hastily  put  h»  t„  mother  (now  Princeas  Laponkhyn)  hS 
hannkerchief  to  hii  lips,  and  take  It  away  spot- 1^-„      .    i^    .1.  .  ■    i  i.,         t   '    ■ 

ted  with  blood.  And  that  d.y  ?  fi  m,,  tL  iZh  '  7"'^^J'?}°  '^^  ""'.,*?  *"«"  '^  her  ctwnpng 
o/ttr  lluir  marriage.-—  Vol,  i.  pp.  I9B-200.  I  f «'  »'«"  i"™"  °"'l  "er  f  her  mother)  np  in 
■'"»'''■  I  her  cc^n.    This  had  much  startled  Alesan- 

Othcr  symptoms  caused  it  to  be  thought 'drine,  and  besides,  though  when  among  n«t- 
that  Castcllmare  did  not  agree  with  Albert, '  estants  she  was  inclined  to  defend  Cfttholict- 
and  he  waa  ordered  to  Sorrento,  where  the  '  ty,  the  same  impulse  led  her,  when  alone 
brothers  and  sisters  freijuently  viaitcii  them. !  among  Catholics,  to  stand  up  for  the  doe- 
There  nag  as  yet  no  blight  upon  their  joy,  I  trines  she  had  been  taaght.  On  the  whole, 
and  they  continaott  to  enjoy  their  exqui-  however,  her  religious  teaching  and  improa- 
sitelitti.  Perhaps  few  persons  were  ever  I  sions  seem  to  have  been  exce^iusly  ragua, 
more  capable  of  full  enjoyment  than  this  I  and  chiefly  to  hare  consisted  in  pions  aenti- 
family.  They  had  all  the  happiness  inspired  ments  affecting  a  mind  of  great  nataral 
by  fervent  piety ;  they  were  lull  of  the  de-  sweetness  and  puritr,  and  tfatia  she  was  ex- 
lights  of  the  easy  mirthful  intercourse  of  a  actly  in  the  state  to  be  completely  niftcterwd 
large  and  united  family  in  the  first  bloom  of  1  by  Uie  strength  of  positive  and  systeniatie 
youth  ;  they  were  cultivated  and  accom-  l>elier,  thoron;jhly  acted  on  by  tboee  with 
pliiihed   so  as   to  appreciate   the  exquisite  \  whom  her  lot  was  cast. 

scenesof  nature  and  ari,  as  well  as  the  bistor- ,  In  October,  they  received  a  long  viHt 
ical  associaUong  of  Italy ;  and  there  is  also  '  form  Montalembert,  who  had  begun  a|y 
about  the  whole  of  their  writings  and  parently  by  slightly  distrtuting  and  re- 
-ting  Alber-'- "-   '-  ""^  -  '-"    — * 


speeches  an  inde»:ribable  air  of  the  verv 
highest  breeding,  as  if  wirli  all  their  simpli- 
city and  humility  they  were  unconsi'iously 
the  very  crane  de  la  creme  of  society.  In 
one  of  his  letters,  Albert  tells  his  aistcra  not 
to  lose  their  cosmopolitan  grace  and  become 
exclusively  French,  English,  Italian,  or  any- 
thing else ;  and   even  in  Uiese   black  and 


grelting  Albert's  paaaioc  fbr  the  beantifbl 
Swede,  but  on  his  arrival,  yielded  to  her 
charm  and  became  her  fast  friend  fbr  lift. 
Here  is  a  description  of  their  way  of  spand- 
ing  their  time,  taken  from  a  letter  to 
Eugdnie : 

'  Besides  my  reading  of  Dante,  Hontalenbeit 
reads  lu  legends.     He  is  now  reading  na  wmc 
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deBdotti  ones  of  8.  Francis  d'Assisi,  a  very  We  cannot  help  tinkering  on  this  inno- 

khid  8alnt»  who  odls  all  the  creatnrea  his  broth  cent  brightness,  so  well  crowning  the  joang 

en  and  dsten.     He  says,  "/lo/e  hipo**  and  lif^  of  one  to  whom  his  mother  could  write 

talks  long  to  this  same  wolf,  and  calls  the  turtle  ^^  \^y^  birthday,  the  2l8t  of  January,  18S5  : 

■ mj  aisters,  &c.  Montal.  is  likewise  writ-  -                    ^-                       -        .  •     _ 


a    '^. "■!??•  ^;.^t    u  *•  "  "*^'''**  "^A  *  It  18  twenty  three  years  to^iay  since  I  em- 

h«the  Sfe  of  St.  Ehzabeth  a  German  and  a  ^      ^  you  for.  the  first  time.      I  seem  to 

r"d;;;.!^r  He '^^^^  ™^T;^^XnTt  »;ave  goL  back  to  that  time  for  ^nee  that 

U  flnisbM.   It  will  be  delightful,  but  I  beg  you  day,  not  one  has  passed  J)ut  my  heart  has 

10  fieU  no  one  of  it  but  Pauline.    I  am  sure  he  been  filled  with  you.     You  have  always 

had  nAeritwas  not  talked  of  beforehand.    So  been  so  excellent,  that  not  the  sligb^st 

pny  let  it  remain  between  us   two.    He  is  cloud  has  darkened  my  affection  for  you, 

so  md  of  this  Saint  Elizabeth,  he  collects  the  not  the  shadow  of  a  slight  irritation  has 

moat  minate  details  about  her.    He  told  us  a  come  between   us.'      Probably,    however, 

sioiyoraknightwho  wore  the  colours  of  a  saint  ^here  was  much  truth  in  the  self-dissection 

who  bad  lypeared  to  him  ma  vision:  it  was  ^^^^^  h^ve  from  Albert's  own  hand,  in 

V^'    ^iL"S3  ^nJ'^^r      T«n'  ^P  whit  his  journal,  which  was  in  the  form  of  a  let^ 

too  lone  to  be  tola  in  a  letter,      loll  me  what  .     "^    jj    '     ,    i  •      .  .       i    ,.  j.     *i_ 

ton  think  of  this  life  we  are  leading.    For  my  ^fv^J^^f^^?^;  ^^A^  behoves,  to  the 

wtft-Iloveitl    Besides,  we  have  subscribed  to  Abb^  Martin  de  Nodier.     It  is  worth  read- 

ihe  Ubrary  at  Leghorn,  and  our  tables  are  cov-  ing,  because  it  so  curiously  shows  the  differ 

end  with  Beriews,  newspapers  (these  for  Mon-  ence  between  the  self-reliant  character  fos- 

td.),  with  W.  Scott's  novels  for  Albert,  and  tered  by  our  public  school  education  and 

odier  books  of  all  sorts  for  him  and  for  me.  the  tender  diffidence  engendered  by  the 

Albert  is  beginning  to  learn  German,  but  he  careful  training  and    watching  of  foreign 

doet  not  throw  himself  into  it  with  your  laud-  digcipline. 
able  detperation.  I  am'snro  you  will  soon  know  ^ 

'*•'  "•^*  ^^-  *  Pisa,  FA.  1835.  —  You  know,  dear  fnend, 

-,  .xi.-i«»#\i      .^j  that  you  have  often  accused  me  of  making  my- 

It  la  amusing  to  find  Montalembert  ad-  ^^^  J^  ^o„e  than  I  am.    If  you  knew  my 

Tinng  Alexandrine  to  bum  Faiher  Clement  ^hole  life,  you  would  soon  change  your  mind, 

—  ft  clever  English  book,  well  known  thirty  and  find  that  my  good  character  is  terribly 

TMn  agOy  which  had  been  lent  her  by  some  usurped,  to  such  a  degree  that  I  am  sometimes 

Rrdtestant  friends.      She  calls  it  '  a  soi-  tormented  by  the  thought  that  there  must  be 

dkmn^  antidote  to  Catholicism,  which  had  deceit  in  my  nature.  It  is  true  that  I  have  never 

had  contrary  effect  from  what  it  was  in-  been  thoroughly  bad,  and  that  I  never  refused 

tended  to  piduce.'  She  is  quite  ri^ht,  the  *»»•  ,^^"»»"^  ^"'  .^"XT  'f''\  ^^''^  ^"^ 
Sralll.«*r  ^/*  ♦!./.  ^^^r.^r  ..^^L.K,!»^J««.  marked  ♦  my  soul.  But  am  I  not  even  more 
Plrot€gant8  of  thebook  areTtesbytenans^^  guilty?  Dante  describes  such  dubious  souls  as 
and  Fathor  Clement  is  by  far  the  most  rejected  alike  by  heaven  and  hell.  I  takeevery- 
beaatiful  character  m  it  and  has  the  best  of  thing  up,  at  first,  with  fervour,  and  at  the  same 
the  aignment  In  Alexandrine's  history  it  time  what  had  found  me  mast  ardent,  leaves  me 
mast  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  her  dulled  and  disgusted.  Often  before  my  mar- 
original  doctrine  was  Lutheranism,  and  it  riage,  in  the  most  exalted  period  of  my  passion, 

wfta  the  Catholicity  —  not  so  much  of  Rome  I  felt  discouraged I  owe  this  feebleness 

as  of  the  Church  Universal  —  that  was  at-  an^  inconstancy  partly  to  my  weak  health  and 

tncting  her.     She   had  begun   by  feeling  niy  delicate  and  imtable    temperament,  aad 

limch£-awn  to  the  Greek  Church,  butUe  P.artly  a^so  to  a„  educa^on  without   positive 

iHHv«  wwwu  lA/ bu<;  vji^»>  xyuuivu,  wui  «,iic  ^^^     My  father  made  all  imacinable  sacnfices 

biM  was  now  given  by  her  human  affections  ^r  me,  but  the  men  to  whom  he  enrrnsted  me 

and  the  ejcamples  she  saw.     She  continues :  abused  his  confidence.    I  was  naturally  gentie 

and  active;  without  them  I  might  have  com- 

'  Mental,  made  me  sing  a  number  of  ballads  mitted  greater  errors,  but  I  should  have  retained 

and  national  airs  that  he  had  collected  in  his  more  encrgv.     When  I  left  them  I  had  lost  the 

travels.    Among  them  was  a  charming  German  freshness  of  heart  that  some  privileged  sooU  re- 

hjrmn,  on  words  taken  ftt>m  S.  Bernard  (Jrsit,  tain  long  after  their  entrance  into  life,  and  yet 

.wienm,  wer  dein  gede'ikt)  saying  that  nothing  I  was  as  timid  as  a  child.    Then  I  came  to 

if  so  sweet  as  the  thought  of  Jksus,  nor  so  Italy,  where  the  climate  did  me  more  harm 

■weet  as  His  Presence.     Mental,  was  always  than  good,  for  it  increased  the  exciral)ility  of 

asking  ne  for  it,  though  at  first  he  thought' it  my  imagination  and  the  irritability  of  my  tern- 

almost  profane  to  let  me  sing  it ;  but  then  he  perament.    Thenceforth,  I  have  been  the  sport 

wee  surprised  to  find  that  I  sang  it  with  an  ex-  of  the  two  beings  we  have  within  us,  sometimes 

prcmon  approaching,  he  said,  to  that  which  wa«  i^od  and  raising  myself  to  the  highest  regions 

thrown  into  it  by  three  pious  young  women  at  u  has  been  given  me  to  attain,  sometimes  let- 
Ratisbon,  who  used  to  sing  it  at  their  work.'  — 
P|).  2S9-eO.  •  *  SUIoaae.' 
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ting  myself  be  drawn  where  mj  other  life  choos- 
es to  lead  me,  often  drugged  by  my  two  natures 
both  ways  at  once,  without  strength  to  gain  the 
mastery  over  them,  and  by  directing  them  by 
my  own  will  to  make  them  contribute  to  my 
moral  and  physical  perfection.'  —  Vol.  i.  pp. 
235-7. 

Such  a  nature  as  ibis  seems  hardly  fit  for 
the  active  battle  of  life.  There  was  no 
doubt  much  that  was  morbid  in  it,  and  de- 
pression of  spirits  was  the  natural  effect  of 
illness ;  but  Albert  seems  to  have  had  that 
remarkable  power  —  so  inconceivable  to 
the  world,  which  S.  Paul  mentions  among 
the  paradoxes  of  the  Christian  life,  of  being 
*  sorrowful  yet  alway  rejoicng.* 

One  onore  extract  from  his  Pisa  journal 
we  must  make  to  show  the  sweet  tenderness 
of  his  nature : 

*Feb.  17.  —  My  day  l)egan  with  a  sad  spec- 
tacle. Eight  convicts  were  sweeping  in  front  of 
our  door,  chained  two  and  two  with  heavy  fet- 
ters, and  dressed  in  red,  the  sign  here  of  f>eing 
condemned  for  a  term.  Only  two  were  in 
yellow,  the  token  of  a  convict  for  life.  These 
two  likewise  had  in  large  letters  upon  their 
breast  '•  Fario  Violente."  They  are  but  recently 
sentenced,  I  think,  judging  by  their  clothes,  and 
were  no  doubt  the  same  who  were  lately  ex- 


sailed  again  for  Smyrna,  Constantinople 
and  Odessa,  enjoying  to  the  utmost  the 
lovely  scenery  of  the  Greek  waters  and  all 
its  associations,  and  in  health  for  complete 
delight.  They  were  met  at  Odessa  by 
Alexandrine's  mother  and  her  husband,  and 
kept  their  quarantine  in  a  very  agreeable 
fasnion.  They  were  permitted  to  see  and 
talk  to  their  friends,  as  long  as  they  did 
not  touch  them,  and  they  had  a  lai^  and 
comfortable  house,  and  an  excellent  cook 
whom  Prince  Lapoukhyn  had  pat  into 
quarantine  with  them.  In  due  time  they 
arrived  at  Korsan,  in  the  midst  of  the  Uk- 
raine, one  of  the  splendid  palaees  of  the 
Russian  nolnlity,  full  of  copies  of  the  most 
perfect  works  of  art,  and  with  an  oranger}' 
ID  the  centre  of  the  house. 

The  visit  began  there  joyfully ;  but  before 
it  had  lasted  a  fortnight,  the  hsMnorrhage 
began  to  recur,  and  in  a  few  days  so  violent 
an  attack  came  on  that  for  a  short  time 
there  was  imminent  danger.  On  one  of 
those  days  of  anxiety  Alexandrine,  opening 
her  New  Testament  at  hap-haiard,  fell  upon 
the  words :  *  Honour  widows  that  are  wid- 
ows indeed.'  It  was  her  first  realization  of 
what  was  impending  over  her. 

However,  Albert  regained  strength  and 


posed  in  the  square,  and  condemned  for  this  set  out  to  return,  travelling  through  Austria, 

crime.    A  dreadful  sight  arc  these  men,  blotted  In  the  meantime  M.  de  la  Ferronnays  had 

out  of  society,  with  nothing  more  to  expect  purchased  the  Chateau   de  Bonry,  m  Nor- 

from  it  but  scorn,  fear,  or  pitv.    What  bitter  mandy,  and  gone  to  reside  there  with  the 

feelings  must  fill  their  souls !    O  merciful  God,  ^^  ^f  the  family.     This  had  been  a  ereat 


great 


just   God,  cause  J^^'"*^^" /?..  »>,^^^  delight  to  Albert,  who  had  become  weary 

calmness  and  hope  in  a  iHJtter  life  I    May  the      - 1  v  j    •  m  j  i«r        j  i         j  y 

^mplc  of  Jesus,  our  Saviour,  teach  them  o^,^»«  wandering,  exded  life,  and  longed  to 
^  to  accept  their  bitter  cup,  and  recollect  that  'e*"™  ^  France.  At  Vienna,  howerer,  he 
the  Divine  Pattern  of  resignation  and  suflcr-  was  sjentenccd  bj  his  physicians  to  spend 
ing  was  also  a  pattern  of  virtue  and  love.  0  the  winter  at  Venice,  a  mandate  that  he  ac- 
I^nl,  my  gentle  Jbrus,  when  forsaken  of  I  cepted  with  instinctive  reluctance.  It  was 
men,  Thy  angels  suHtaincd  Thee,  and  shed  at  Vienna  that  he  and  Alexandrine  for  the 
tears  for  their  Master's  grief.  Grant  even  to  |  last  time  went  into  society,  and  the  last 
those  unwortliy  of  such  a  grace,  that  when  ;  time  that  she  appeared  in  full  dress  or  was 
men  abandon  the  wretched,  the  angels  from  |  ^t  gny  public  festival, 
heaven  mav  come  and  sustain   those  who  are  j      ^^  |;  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  y     .       .     October. 

unable  to  hope,  save  in    Ihec,  and  must  fail  •   ,  .„       ..  ,    ...      I   ^ ^i-ww^., 

without  Thv  aid.    Oh.  pardon  them ;  let  one  |  »*>?  Y^^  «^>"  "  '^  ^^^  halting  between  two 
'    their  heart  ere  their  death.' —  I  opinions :  she  was  still  swayed  entirely  by 

human  affections.     She  writes  to  Montalem- 


tear 
Vol. 


be 
i.  p. 


on 
232. 


On  the  whole,  Albert's  health  had  not 
'become  worse  during  the  winter,  and  it  was 
■decided  that  the  summer  should  be  spent  at 
Korsan,  Prince  Lapoukbyn's  estate  in  the 
Ukraine.  Sea  voyages  were  thought  bene> 
ficial,  and  the  journey  to  Odessa  was  to  be 
made  by  water.     In  March  therefore  the 

journey'  was  made  to  Naples,  where  the    ^^  ...^  ^  «^«.„  ».^^  ...     .„„^^. ,  «,,,  

whole  family  were  again    together,    and !  ;j;Vj'„^,;ij~;;;';;ho;ri%we  ^^^ 


bert  on  the  23d  of  October : 

'  Let  me  speak  to  jou  with  the  greatest  flrank- 
noss.  That  of  a  sister  is  pcrnussible  to  me, 
towards  yoo,  for  no  sister  could  love  yon  better. 
I  have  a  sorrow  that  constantly  occupies  me.  My 
happiness  would  be  in  being  of  the.  same  reli- 
gion as  Albert ;  but,  besides  the  doubts  that 
still  remain  wuh  me,  what  chiefly  withholds  me 
is,  that  I  should  break  my  mother's  heart  ^ 


where  the  sisters  for  the  last  time  saw  Al- 
•bert  up  and  walking  about 

They  embarked  for  Malta,  and  thence 


of  being  married  to  Albert.  I  sfionld  braafc 
her  heart  phyHH^ally  as  well  as  moraUff.  I 
know  she  caniiot  believe  that  Catholics  rrganl 
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ts  pOHibIa  tbe  Miration  of  those  of  a  different 
fiUttiy  and  ■!»  would  alwajs  think  that  by 
ckanriag,  I  should  fix  —  not  only  for  tiroo  but 
ataraTty'-^  a  ftightful  gnlf  between  myself  and 
nf  own  family.  What  mother  would  consent 
aBlar.mcli  an  ideaf  Indeed,  I  myself,  if  I 
wmtoU  tiiat  my  poor  fi&ther  had  the  worm 
aOfflloB,  and  that  Albert  was  destined  for  the 
MllMP,  and  tliat  by  cboosine  one  I  should  sena- 
ntbmymitfnm  the  other  for  ever,  I  think  that 
ilBn  fcippiness  would  be  promised  to  Albert, 
I  ihoBld lirt  him  enjoy  it  alone,  and  that  I  would 
go  to  rqoin  m^  poor  father,  like  the  Pagan 
pOBoe.'— Vol.  1.  p.  327. 

Here  she  tells  at  lensth  the  story  of  the 
FnMan  chief —  whom  Faaline  lias  already 
dawribed  aa  a  great  hero  of  hers  —  who  re- 
tmsd  baptiam  rather  than  forsake  his  fore- 
Uhm  when  they  were  consigned  to  perdition 
by  Cbristian  teachers,  not  content  to  leave 
them  to  stand  or  fall  to  their  own  Master. 
II«r  mind  had  not  yet  learnt  to  contemplate 
tiie  obligation  of  seeking;  God  in  His  highest 
TrethiMid  Hii  appoint^  means  of  union  with 
Ifiinlf  and  communication  of  Ilis  grace ;  as 
Tfli  it  was  mere  pious  sentiment  to  be  derived 
ntMB  prayer,  intellectual  exercises,  or  the 
exaltation  of  sacred  music.  She  had  at- 
tended no  Protestant  worship  since  she  was 
at  Naples— she  delighted  in  being  present 
at  Ibote  in  Italian  churches,  and  was  ill  with 
gvief  at  the  separation  when  Albert  com- 
amoicated  without  her.  At  this  point  she 
iMUiinod  throuffh  the  early  part  of  the  win- 
tCTt  bat  in  the  beginning  of  March,  Albert 
bftd  •  terrible  attack  of  inflammation  —  Fer- 
bmkI  was  with  him,  and  the  others  were 
tent  for  from  Boury.  lie  seemed  so  near 
tletth  on  the  night  of  the  6th  of  March, 
fkmit  he  asked  for  a  confessor,  and  then  it 
wm  thai  Alexandrine  cried  in  her  anguish, 
'  Bvre  we  come  to  this  —  have  we  really 
eosM  to  this  I  Now  I  am  a  Catholic  ! '  At 
the  moment  Albert  seems  to  have  bi;cn  too 
31,  or  too  much  occupied  with  collecting  his 
tfaooffhts  Ibr  confession,  to  notice  her  words ; 
bvlhe  b^an  to  rall^  almost  immediately 
after  the  priest  left  him,  and  a  relic  of  S. 
Frmo^s  de  Sales  was  broujiht  to  him  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  to  wliich  his  rapid 
improvement  was  so  much  ascribed  by  all 
amend  him,  that  Alexandrine  became  more 
etttiralj  confinned  in  her  resolution.  Of 
die  joy  her  change  gave  to  him  was 
mall  assistance  in  his  partial  recovery, 
ihe  never  hesitated  for  a  moment  after 
Aa  #erd8  had  been  spoken,  regarding  them, 
as  die  said,  as  a  *  moment  of  inspiration,' 
aad  the  wrote  both  to  her  mother  and  to 
FauCaa  Craven.  M.  and  Mme.  de  la  Fer- 
roanaf  s  and  Eugenie  were  daily  expected, 


and  Albert,  who  knew  by  this  time  that  his 
state  was  hopeless,  begged  her  to  remain 
among  them,  and  not  make  her  homo  with 
her  own  moUier,  saying  however,  *  You  are 
too  young  —  yon  will  marry  again.'  He 
was  better  by  the  time  his  parents  arrived, 
and  Eugenie  wrote  to  her  elder  sister  in  a 
spirit  of  much  thankfulness  for  both  the 
joys  that  had  met  them  on  their  arrival, 
though  with  no  delusive  expectations : 

'  How  strange  it  is,'  writes  the  young  girl  in 
this  her  first  experience  of  trouble, '  to  dare  to 
approach  everything,  ntter  everything,  and  thus 
look  grief  in  the  fa^e  so  very  near.  I  think 
the  reason  it  can  be  done  is  the  constant  thought 
of  the  other  life,  the  certainty  that  happiness 
is  nowhere  but  there,  tliat  life  in  this  world  is 
only  a  journey,  of  which  one  longrs  for  the  end, 
where  we-arincss  will  rest,  gloom  l)e  enlightened, 
and  this  our  great  need  of  love  and  thirst  for 
happiness,  will  be  satisfied.' — Vol.  i.  p.  .ITT). 

By  the  10th  of  April,  Albert  was  well 
enough  to  be  taken  by  easy  stages  to  Paris, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  ISth  of  May,  and 
was  placed  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Ilahnc- 
mann,  the  inventor  of  homeeopathy,  then  an 
old  man  of  eighty.  lie  was  so  much  stru"k 
with  Alexandrine  that  he  took  her  hand 
and  told  her  that  in  sixty  years  of  practice 
he  had  never  seen  so  loving  a  wifie.  But 
this  loving  wife  had  l>ecome  so  awake  to  the 
full  blessinnrs  of  the  Church,  that  she  could 
write  to  Montalembert  that  she  should  be 
happier  as  a  widow,  as  a  Catholic,  than  even 
with  Albert  it*  she  were  to  continue  a  Prot- 
estant. I^iookint;  over  this  letter  in  after 
times,  she  wrote  on  the  margin :  *  O,  how 
winning  is  truth,  since  only  one  of  its  ray.^ 
lighting  on  my  heart,  even  before  I  em- 
braced it,  could  thus  make  itself  preferable 
to  Albert ! '  This  would,  indeed,  be  a  peril- 
ous book  to  one  who  did  not  feel  that  Alex- 
andrine's gladness  flowed  from  her  new 
sense  of  union  with  the  Church  ;  and  that 
the  Church  is  as  truly  ours  as  it  became  hers 
when  she  quitted  the  religion  in  which  she 
had  been,  as  it  were,  a  mere  unit,  instead  of 
a  member  of  a  great  body  connected  with 
one  Head. 

On  Trinity  Sunday,  the  29th  of  May, 
1836,  after  attending  mass  in  church,  she 
dressed  hcr?!elf  in  white,  with  a  broad  blue 
ribbon  crossed  on  her  breast,  and  then  re- 
turned to  her  husband's  room,  where  the 
Abbi>  Martin  de  Noirlicu,  his  most  confiden- 
tial friend  and  spiritual  guide,  said  mass  at 
a  temporary  altar,  and  then  received  the 
abjuration  which  was  nt^de  by  Alexandrine 
on  her  knees,  and  which  was  afterwanis  at- 
tested, by  her  husband,  his  parents,  and  his 
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brother  and  sister.  There  was  no  qaestion 
of  baptizing  her  conditionally,  as  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Chun^h  does  respect  the  valid- 
ity of  Greek  baptism.  It  was  striking,  that 
on  that  night  the  Princess  Laponkhyn 
dreamt,  in  Alexandrine's  words,  *  that  she 
saw  me  a  little  child  again,  sitting  down, 
dressed  onlv  in  my  little  shift,  with  my  head 
crowned  wfth  a  wreath  of  flowers  like  darts; 
that  the  costume  vexed  her ;  and  then  that 
I  wanted  to  give  her  these  large  flowers  in 
my  orowTi,  but  she  refused  them  —  Oh ! 

till  when  ? ' 

There  was  a  strange,  deep,  holy  bliss  and 
repose  resting  on  them  all  at  this  time.  To 
some  of  them  it  was  but  the  Delectable 
Mountains;  to  Albert  it  was  the  Land  of 
Beulah  —  a  time  of  almost  unbroken  peace 
and  joy. 

*  On  the  night  of  the  1st  or  2d  of  June/  his 
wife  writes :  '  I  was  in  £u};ente's  room  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  thought  Albert  was 
frilccp.  Suddenly  wc  heard  the  notes  of  the 
piano  ;  it  made  a  painful  impression  on  us.  I 
kuew  it  was  Albert,  and  I  think  I  said  it  was  i 
the  last  time  he  would  touch  those  notes.  I ! 
went  to  him.  He  was  in  a  melancholy  but 
very  sweet  reverie.  His  faithful  nurse,  a  sister 
of  the  order  of  Bon  Secour*,  was  there  too.'  — 
Vol.  i.  p.  401. 

Still  he  was  on  some  days  so  well  that  it 
was  hoped  that  he  might  go  to  the  chapel 
of  L'Enfant  Jd^us  to  "share  with  his  wife  in 
her  first  communion  ;  but  he  was  too  much 
reduced  to  be  able  to  receive,  fasting,  in  the 
forenoon,  and  on  that  account  a  dispensa- 
tion was  obtained  from  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris  for  a  mass  to  be  colcsbrated  at  mid- 
night in  his  room,  on  Sundav,  the  8d  of 
June,  as  the  only  hour  when  he  could  re- 
ceive, fasting.  '  Otherwise,  he  could  not 
have  communicated  except  as  a  dying  man ^ 
and  the  service  must  have  been  unsuitable 
to  so  joyful  an  occasion.  The  celebrating 
priest  was  the  Abbd  Gerbet,  an  intimate 
friend,  and  one  of  those  most  closely  con- 
nected with  the  French  revival,  the  author 
of  *  Home  Chrcticnne/  and  other  books 
much  valued  in  the  French  Church.  He 
died  in  1859,  Bishop  of  Ro^isignan.  At  the 
time  Albert  was  i'orced  to  be  in  his  bed. 
His  parents,  his  sisters  Eugenie  and  Olga, 
and  nis  friend  M.  de  Mont.ilcinbert,  were 
the  other  communicants.  Alexandrine 
was  in  white,  her  bridal  veil  on  her  head, 
and  the  altar  was  decked  with  the  richest 
silks  of  her  scarcely-used  trousseau.  She 
knelt  by  her  husbands  side,  holding  his 
hand,  but  when  the  moment  for  her  recep- 


tion came,  he  withdrew  it  from  ber,  saying 
*  Go,  go;  be  altogether  Grod's.' 

A  kind  of  trance  of  spiritaal  ecstaiy 
seemed  to  enwrap  Alexandrine  in  these 
days.  Her  journals  seem  lifted  abOTe  the 
world.  One  of  her  wedding- presents  had 
been  a  pearl  necklace,  which,  however  her 
mother  would  not  let  her  wear  at  her  mar^ 
riage  because  of  the  German  siying,  PerUn 
dfuten  Tkrdnen,  and  she  now  sold  it,  and 
gave  the  price  to  the  poor  as  a  thank-offer- 
ing.    She  wrote  these  thoughts  on  it :  — 

<  Pearls,  tokens  of  tears, 
Pearls,  tears  of  the  » ea. 
Tearfully  gathered  from  its  depths, 
Often  teari'ully  worn  amid  the  pleasnras  of 

this  world. 
Tearfully  laid  aside  in  the  greatest  of  earthly 

sorrows, 
Now  at  last  go  and  dry  tears  by  being  changed 

into  bread.' 

Her  devotions  absorbed  her  greatly,  and 
perhaps  the  last  feeling  of  self-reproach  in 
Albert's  sensitive  mind  wasfor  one  moment's 
complaint  that  she  was  less  occupied  with 
him  than  usual.  At  the  sight  of  ner  tears 
he  begged  her  pardon  most  tenderly,  and 
afterwards  said  to  Eugenie,  *  I  have  been 
bad  ;  I  have  been  jealous  of  God.' 

Once  too  he  threw  his  arm  round  his  wife's 
neck  with  the  irrepressible  cry,  *  I  am  dy- 
ing ;  and  we  should  have  been  so  happy  1 ' 
but  in  general  his  heart  was  wholly  nxed 
above,  and  his  resignation  perfect.  He 
lived  to  see  Mrs.  Craven  again,  and  surviTed 
till  the  29th  of  June.  That  night  Alexan- 
drine was  so  physically  exhausted  with 
watching  and  fatigue  that  she  was  perfectly 
bewildered,  and  fancied  herself  speaking  to 
Fernand  in  a  window,  where  no  one  was 
standing.  Eugdnie  made  her  lie  down  on 
her  bea;  and  when  Albert  asked  fer  her 
she  did  not  know  whore  she  was  going,  and 
twice  passed  before  his  bed  without  aeeing 
anything.  He  died  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  His  father  alone  spoke,  *  Yon 
who  have  never  grieved  ns  —  the  best  of 
children  —  be  blessed.  Go!  Do  yon  hear 
me  still  ?  Tou  are  looking  at  voar  Alexan- 
drine, you  arc  blessing  her.'  Ihese  were  In 
broken  words,  while  the  Abbd  Martin  knelt 
beside  the  bed,  and  the  nurnng  sister  re- 
cited the  Litany  of  the  Dying.  The  Afabtf 
Martin  began  the  words  of  the  parting  alwcH 
lution :  ere  it  was  ended,  Albert  was  sope. 

And  then  fellows  the  question  —  Wliat 
would  become  of  these  highly-wrought  feel- 
ings of  Alexandrine  V  A  large  list  nd^jblt 
be  written  of  disappointments  in  widows. 
Many  a  woman  has  been  carried  bj  a  be- 
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loved  fatalMiid  into  a  bigfaer  world;  ind  haa 

lapsed  again,  when  tbe  exoiienitnt  -vaa  over, 
inTo  A  commonplace,  worl'll)'  frame  of  miod, 
and  bas  forgotten  her  first  faith  in  more 
■MM*  than  one.  Alexandrine's  owh  inothur 
Itid,  »fter  acsrcely  four  years,  returned  to  a 

atife  and  married  acain  :  and  wixild  ^e 
tl -  ■       ■ 


and  1  bars  acarcely  anj  of  th^K  cnjoTnienu 
Bnt  what  matters  it  !  How  can  I  wiah  for  anT 
■olace  whatevar  lo  m^  wretched,  dejected,  col- 


□QTlesa  litis, 

In  : 
there 


In  September  she  returned  to  Boury.and 
ere  the  Abbi:  Gtrbet  met  her.  He  wu, 
aa  it  seemed  Jai?ed  n^  by  Hcaren  itself  to 
console  and  heal  thia  aick  and  rent  heart;' 
and  sbe  never  ceased  lo  cousiiJtr  Itis  pr<  g- 
eoce  at  Bouiy  at  rbat  time  as  one  ol  the 
moat  thankwmrthy  blegnnga  of  her  life.  Un 
the  23d  of  Septembi^r  Butjenia  wrote  to  her 


Itlf,   only    twenty-eight,   beautiful, 
inired,  cbil<lless.  and  by  oalure  lively  play- 
Mi  &nd  with  the  keenest   enjoyment  of  all 
tkk  pli-asnres  o>  tbe  world,  remain  faithftil 
to  the  tone  of  eialted  devotion  to  Tvhiih 
ahe  bad  been  ta  recently  introdue^'d,  and 
reuaiKi  true  to  tbe   beauiil'ul  porlralt  that 
Elue^nie  copies  from  8.  Francois  de  Sahjs  as  I      ,  ,i  _      jt    _,     ..  .  .    ... 

d^plive  or  ter  in  the  eariy  day.  of  her  '  k^i  J,o  "«  ^^"^nm  ^visa'l^^o^e^e:^,m■ 
iei^vement?_  .   -   vt    '  "■"  ^"^  *"«"  "^  ^'•S*<:    then  wo  ar«  .nr- 

ITie  widcrw  indeed  m  the  Lhurch  is  Ute  j  prised  to  hear  ourselves,  and  wc  tell  each  oihur 
a  little  March  violet,  -who  diffiisea  a  peerless  I  chat  one  Eaughs  all   one's  life.    /  ihiiik  diat  it 
iweetnesa  around  her  1:iy  tliu  fragrance  of   berauit  ofhopt.'  —  Vol.  ii.  p.  86. 
her  devotion,  remains  almost  always  hirlden  ' 

beneath  ihe  large  leaves  of  her  lowliness,  i  Mrs.  Craven  paid  them  a  visit  in  the 
and  by  h<->r  subdued  colour  witnesses  to  her  '  course  of  the  next  month,  and  if  our  brief 
ehMtened  itate.'  '  outline  baa  taught  our  readers  to  love  A<ex< 

Tbii  is  tbe  question  answered  by  the  sec- '  andrine  as  tho  peru:^  of  [he  bxik  has  juade 
ond  voIuuK',  (u  uJ  the  more  interesting  of '  us  do,  they  will  not  grmigu  reading  the  fol- 
tbe  two.  srm.e  it  n.it  only  complet.'ly  devel-  '  lowing;  pielure,  as  a  companion  to  bi-r  el- 
opi  Alri.-in'irinc.  biit  likewise  biin<rs  into  '  qu  site  moonlight  of  three  years  betbre  :  — 
Baeb  fuller  relief  the  two  sisters,  Lugenie  '. 

■nd  Olga,  and  the  parenla,  who  hitherto  |  •  A  servant  received  ns  at  the  hall-ilour.  and 
war*  only  a  aort  of  chorus  in  dii.-  liriMlraiiia  I  told  us  that  my  lather,  mother,  and  Kn;^uiie  — 
cf  tb«  loves  of  Albert  and  Alexandrine.  who  did  not  cipcct  us  that  ilav  —  with  jj:onu  to 

The  voiiO'  widoif  was  at  first  almost  lift-  dine  at  Duokd,  and  that  Miulitne  Alhort  (tor 
ed  above  ^n.-f,  but  m  a  Irw  dajs  came  a  I  =?-AI<""'"J'""ia  always  chose  to  bo  called)  wus 
terrible  «Ktion   of  agoniiing  sbrrow  and  1  •l"'"'  "l«""7  '"  ^^  J^"'";    He  warned  to  in- 

lo^ng  iW  death   whoS  no£a  couM  affo«|  I  ^XanJL'tc:,t 

kar  MF  comlort  but  the  Abb.!  Gerbet.     At    d„.  and  entered  Alc^.ndrin,-'.     :.  ,„ 

the  and  of  a  week  sbe -went  with  he  other*  j  |(nocting.  There  was  a  thick  c.irpii  on  the 
tD  Boury,  a  dull  and  I'ar  from  beautiful  plaec    floor,  and  the  door  ojii'iu.!  ;  miu 

in  a  flat  country  of  field,  divided  by  nonot-   but  afiiw  steps  from  bcr  hi:',.   ,  .  me. 

onona  poplars.  It  looked  very  dreary  o  the  '  O  what  a  aback  the  &\^\\\  lA  Iv.t  u'l^^  I  1  hod 
Mten,  who  had  "been  accustomed  to  the  I  'cfl  her  m  Paris,  e4iefuliy.  L'ven  cli-jjaiiily 
bveUneN  of  luly  but  it  accorded  wilh  Al-  dressed,  for  I  foi^i  to  say  so  *l»p»hcre)  Af- 
e»ndrine-B  state  of  mind,  and  she  always  |  "=■■*■  even  in  his  last  dnvs.  had  clung  Ui  (be 
w»  much  attached  to  the  place.  Eugenia  '  P'™'"-f  "^  »«;>ni!  her  In  the  dreas^s  and  jewel. 
above  all  devoted  herself  to"  be  hor  con«ant  \  '^^t^^^l^^'-^^l^T.^tXCtviTTi' " 

-_j   —mforter.  and  there  w"  ■•     -  ■  _     ■.  .        .      _. 

her  life,  which  she 

grieved  to  break  upon   by  the  neceasity  ol 

Mnng  to  m<^et  her  mother  at  Kreuinacb. :  cluir,  which  Alliei-t  bad  given  her,  nud  li»iniDg 
Berliealth  was  perfect ;  she  speaks  once  in  '  o  n  table  of  the  same  kind  covered  with  a  tky- 
hv  prime  jooTDal  of  almost  detesting  her  j  blue  cloth.  The  rooorufnl  widow's  cap  which 
hodr  M  a  prison  whose  bars  would  not  give  '  jho  "as  to  wear  habitnaily  was  linng  on  the 
w«r;b'»t»'««^«^fro'»«  '•'"We  la.-si-;'*'^''"^  ^'  chair;  bar  head  «as  uncovered, 
_»,  uu.   m..  .    ^j   j^^   brown  hair   in   confusion.    A  hinjile 

*'"**•  !  small  lamp  on  the  table  liijhtul  tlic  Inrjjc  room, 

■  I  ftcl  10  indolent,  so  dejected,  that  I  do  not  ,  and  ihu  IkiI  curtains  (ibii-k  gn»n  dimiwk,  also 
Uka  to  write  even  in  this  book.  1  do  not  know  i  bought  at  Vcutce  hy  Albert)  silll  hid  me  from 
fav*  I  would  (luss  nH»^  my  life  —  in  bearing  '  lier.     I  saw  her  then,  almost  as  in  th"  nonrnii 

Mi^ always  music      in  mming  over  pious  I  I  possess.     It  wasa  moment  ihut  1  shall  never 

books,  but  rslher  siill  bi^i  own  papers  —  in  talk-  foriol,  I  advauiel —  '  Alexjodriiie I '  She 
1^  af  iMmoruUty  and  tbe  eiatnal  leanion  —  {  qdckly  raised  bet  bead,  saw  me,  and  sprang  to 
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embrace  roe ;  but  surprue  and  agitation  made 
her  stumble,  and  she  fell  on  the  floor  at  full 
length.  I  was  much  frightened,  for  I  thought 
she  had  fainted,  but  she  was  herself  again 
quickly,  and  her  first  words  were  to  ask  paraon. 
'*  J)o  not  think  I  am  always  like  this,"  phesaid. 
"  Oh  no ;  I  assure  you,  you  will  And  me  much 
calmer  than  yon  suppose.  There  are  still  many 
things  that  I  enjoy."  Indeed,  when  once  re- 
covered from  the  first  shock,  she  sat  down  by 
me,  and  with  a  sort  of  tranqnillity,  we  had  our 
first  sad  conversation,  and  m  spue  of  all  that 
had  happened  sineo  we  parted,  and  of  all  she 
had  to  tell  me  —  in  spite  of  our  sorrow  and  our 
tearii,  this  first  hour  of  meeting  was  to  both  of 
ns  more  sweet  than  painful.'  —  Vol.  ii.  pp.  36- 
38. 

It  was  a  peaceful  life  that  tbe  fiimily  were 
leading,  under  the  grey  sky,  Eugenie  devot- 
ing herself  to  Alexandrine,  and  she  dwell- 
ing for  ever  on  the  papers  and  journals 
from  whence  she  compiled  the  narrative  of 
the  first  volume,  while  Olga,  now  fifteen, 
was  growing  up  into  an  important  member 
of  the  circle.    Eugenie  was  naturally  of  a 
blithe,  mirthful  temper,  with  extreme  ardour 
in  whatever  she  was  doing,  whether  in  the 
way  of  devotion  or  of  common  life,  and  her 
brother's  death  had  infused  into  her  such  a 
deep  and  fervent  spirit  of  pietjr,  that   it 
seemed  as  if  only  a  directly  religions  conse- 
cration could  satisfy  her  aspirations.     Olga 
—  tall,  fair,  slender,  and  graceful  —  had  a 
graver  and  more  thoughtful  dispoeition  by 
nature  ;  and  this  was  enhanced  by  the  con- 
stant inconveniences  caused  by  her  defec- 
tive eyesight.     Her  eyes  had  been  weak 
ever  since  she  was  eight  years  old,  and  in  so* 
peculiar  a  manner  that  she  could  not  see  in 
a  full  light.     In  a  shaded  room,  or  out  of 
doors  after  sunset,  she  could  see  as  well  as 
other  people,  but  on  a  bright  day  she  was 
dazzled,  and  could  perceive  nothing   dis- 
tinctly.    She  was  eager  in  study,  and  in  the 
cultivation  of  her  talents,  but  she  was  often 
checked  in  the   midst  by  incapacity  of  see- 
ing, and  reuced  to  sitting  in  a  twilight  room, 
dreamily  touching  the  keys  of  her  piano. 
Sometimes,  when  in  a  picture  gallery,  en- 
joying herself  thoroughly,  a  ray  of  sunshine 
upon  the  most  noted  of  all  would  entirely 
hide  it  from  her.     Sometimes  when  a  walk 
was  taken  to  see  some  charming  landscape, 
at  the  very  moment  when  all  emerged  from 
the  shady  path,  and  exclaimed  at  l£e  glory 
of  the  scene,  that  very  glory  eclipsed  the 
whole  to  her.     Sometimes   at  church   she 
would   close  her    book,    without    showing, 
either  grief  or  impatience,  and,  as  she  saiuT 
begin  to  think,  because  she  could  not  read. 
These  constant  privations,  whenever  they 
recurred,  were  quietly  laid  by  her  as  sacri- 


fices before  God,  and  she  thus  acquired  a 
peculiarly  calm,  sweet,  mediiatiTe  charac- 
ter, and  a  sort  of  angelic  gentleness.  Once 
when  she  bad  been  taken  to  witness  the  fn'and 
procession  of  the  Fdte  Dieu,  at  K:i{Je8,  she 
saw  perfectly  till  the  moment  it  passed,  when 
the  sun,  flashing  on  the  gilded  banners  and 
on  the  soldiers'  weapons,  completely  blinded 
her  for  the  time.  Afler  a  silence  she  said, 
to  her  sister,  *  I  saw  nothing ;  but  I  am  not 
vexed,  I  have  been  so  happy  thinking  what 
God  will  let  me  see  in  Paradise  to  make  up 
for  all  I  miss  here.'  —  P.'  122,  note. 

'  These  eyes  that,  daxzled  now  and  weak. 
At  glancing  motes  in  sunshine  blink. 
Shall  see  the  King's  full  glory  break. 
Nor  from  the  blissful  vision  shrink.' 

Of  all  the  fkmily  Mrs.  Craven  considers 
her  father  to  have  been  most  affected,  and 
the  most  beneficially,  by  his  son's  death. 
Faith  had  never  been  absent  from  his  mind  : 
he  had  always  been  a  good,  loyal,  upright 
man  and  with  a  warmth  of  heart  and  attrac- 
tiveness of  manner  that  made  him  greatly 
beloved ;  but  from  this  time  his  religions 
sentiments  were  quickened,  and  his  piety, 
humility,  and  charity  became  remarkable, 
and  continually  grew  and  increased.  *  Oh,* 
said  his  wife  to  Pauline  during  this  visit, 
*•  how  I  env)r  and  admire  your  father  I  Since 
our  dear  child  has  been  m  heaven,  he  seems 
to  be  there  himself.' 

Music  was  the  only  thing  that  still  seemed 
to  give  Alexandrine  pleasure,  and  the  Abb^ 
Gerbet  ministered  to  this  enjoyment  by 
composing  hymns  to  several  of  the  tunes  to 
which  lighter  songs  had  been  sung  by  her 
and  loved  by  Albert  One  composed  by  tbe 
Duke  de  Rohan,  often  sung  in  their  days  of 
courtship,  beginning  — 

'  Ton  souvenir  est  toiqours  Ik/ 

he  now  changed  for  one  beginning  more 
brightly  than  the  worldly  lament  — 

'  Qui,  I'esp^ninoe  est  toigoars  Ik' 

To  appreciate  French  poetry  is  nlwavi 
difficult,  but  the  Abb^  Gerbet  was  a  veni- 
able  poet  soul,  and  his  thonghts  are  alwaya 
exquisite.  There  is  a  charming  moming 
hymn  of  his  at  page  48  of  toI.  ii.,  which  was 
sung  at  the  family  devotions  in  the  chapeL 
Eugenie,  Olga,  Alexandrine,  and  the  broth- 
ers when  at  home,  formed  a  clioir ;  an  or- 
gan was  purchased,  and  played  by  Eug^ie, 
and  village  girls  were  trained  to  asust  with 
their  voices.  The  Christmas  midnight  maaSy 
when  Alexandrine  and  Olga  led  the  Adesia 
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Fidelcfy  the  Adoremos  and  Magnificat,  and 
tbe  dmr  boyn  wore  white  tunics  and  blue 
ribbons  —  made  out  of  M.  de  la  Ferronavs* 
€etdo»  dm  SainlrEaprit — is  described  by 
"B^nin  witli  intense  delight,  and  is  only 
wUux  in  beauty  to  that  three  years  before, 
dmrnhfid  with  equal  zest  by  that  other  Eu- 
gteie»  plddding  through  the  frosty  ni^ht  to 
far  bomdy  littie  church,  and  delighting  in 
booqnet  of  the  fair  flowers  of  the  hoar- 


Th6  young  ladies  began  to  collect  classes 
of  Tillage  gills  for  religious  instruction,  for 
die  Cnr^  was  yery  old  and  in  feeble  health, 
and  they  ibnnd  them  Tery  ignorant,  one  dif- 
ficulty oeinff  that  of  making  them  under- 
atand  that  ^Le  Samt-Esprit  *  is  not  a  Saint, 
like  S.  Peter  or  8.  Paul.  Alexandrine  also 
b^gan  to  exert  herself  amon^  the  poor. 
Her  first  endeayours  are  descnbed  by  her 
fttber-in-law  with  a  certain  tone  of  amuse- 
mmt,  as  if  he  had  a  shade  of  doubt  of  their 
pMOwaence  in  the  Russian  beauty :  — 

'  Alexandrine  reyiTes  under  the  influence  of 
tbe  Abb€  Gtorbet's  kind  conyersations.  She 
tskei  teueb  delight  in  them,  and  is  thus  regain- 
iag  her  activity  of  mind.  Besides,  she  works, 
she  knltSy  I  know  not  whether  well  or  ill,  but 
she  makes  an  enormous  number  of  caps  and 
She  goes  to  see  the  poor  ana  takes 
money ;  she  goes  to  see  the  sick,  and  takes 
recipes;  she  eren  sometimes  hazards  a 


■NMription  —  two  days  ago  a  bread  poultice, 
rmfntdmi€t  and  yester&y  she  even  went  so 
&r  at  to  order  a  mustard  plaster  1  —  Vol.  ii.  p. 
58. 


This  waa  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Craven,  who 
on  her  way  to  Lisbon,  whore  her  hus- 
band bad  an  appointment  The  ^irits  of 
yoatb  were  returning  fast  to  Eugdnie. 
*  Sometimes,'  she  says,  *  I  am  so  merry  that 
I  ean^  only  speak  in  recitative  ; '  but  after 
describing  one  of  her  pranks,  she  adds  — 

'  Ah  !  my  Pauline,  what  do  you  say  to  such 
divrrsioos  to  our  usually  grave  thouj^hts  ? 
Tbej  are  strange,  and  contrast  with  this  poor 
Alex's  deep  heart.  But,  que  veiix-tu  ?  She  will 
•How  herself,  as  you  know,  and  mtIII  have,  no 
aodety.  These  innocent  little  jokes  occupy 
her  for  a  fow  minutes  and  make  her  launch. 
Tbey  do  not  di!»tract  her  from  her  grief,  but 
they  take  np  some  of  the  moments  which  wotild 
be  mnt  in  seeing  that  happiness  is  over  for  her.' 
—  vol.  ILp.  66. 

Ei^pAiie  had  always  seemed  to  her  sister 
bed  oat  by  her  intensi^  of  devotedness 
A  strictly  reli^ous  life  of  conventual 
~^-->^  iNit  their  mother's  opinion  was 


otherwise.    She  wrote  thus  to  her  eldest 
daughter :  — 

'  O  my  dear  child,  do  not  tell  me  that  you 
think  all  is  over  with  my  dear  Jane,  *  or  that  so 
many  charming  gifts  will  be  buried  and  lost. 
Believe  me,  there  is  something  in  her  nature  of 
the  little  boy  in  the  child's  story-book,  who, 
when  in  winter  he  was  sledging  and  snowball- 
ing, cried,  '*  Ah  !  if  it  could  always  be  winter !  " 
ai^  in  the  delight  of  spring  flowers,  **  Ah  !  if 
there  were  no  end  to  spring  !  *[  and  the  *  same 
with  summer  and  autumn.  At  Paris,  she 
thought  she  could  live  nowhere  else,  and  that 
the  religious  opportunities  and  interests  of  all 
kinds  were  as  necessary  to  her  as  air  to  breathe. 
Now  here,  she  cannot  understand  how  she  can 
ever  leave  her  poor  people  and  her  chapel  to 
return  to  Paris.  If  such  a  circumstance  as  I 
imagine  possible  should  come  to  pasj*,  1  do  not 
see  why  we  should  think  her  invulnerublo  to 
such  a  new  impression,  and  ^ou  quite  give  me 
pain  when  you  seem  to  accept  her  life  such  as 
she  has  made  it,  without  foresight,  and  under 
the  influence  of  the  present  penod.  After  all, 
God  is  there,  and,  as  von  say,  He  has  given  us 
too  many  proofs  of  His  protection  fbr  us  not  to 
give  ourselves  up  entirely  to  Him.  Most  won- 
derful !  I  ask  of  Him  nothing  for  Eugdnie  but 
to  let  me  clearly  perceive  His  will  concerning 
her,  and  to  continue  to  bless  her.'  —  Vol.  ii.  p. 
152. 

This  was  written  a  few  months  afler  Al- 
bert's death,  and  we  cannot  refrain  from 
giving  a  little  more  from  the  papers  of  this, 
excellent  woman.  Deeply  pious  herself, 
she  had  a  strong  dislike  to  all  that  was  pe- 
culiar, exaggerated,  narrow,  or  calculated 
to  attract  notice ;  and  when  Eugenie  in  the 
sweet,  youthful  severity  of  her  twenty  years, 
talked  of  wishing  to  be  plain  instead  of 
beautiful,  or  showed  an  open  disdain  for  the 
affairs  of  common  life,  with  a  degree  of 
scorn  for  those  who  attended  to  them, 
Madame  dc  la  Ferronnays  was  dbtressed, 
tried  to  check  her,  and  then  almoi«t  repent- 
ed, and  wrote  thus  to  Mrs.  Craven  in  the 
begining  of  1837  :  — 

'  Perhaps  I  am  wrong,  and  I  acknowledge  it ; 
but  this  in  part  arises  from  the  notion  I  hare 
always  formed  of  peifection,  which  I  always 
viewed  as  becoming  all  things  to  all  men,  pre- 
ferring rather  to  give  up  some  attractive  devout 
ohscrvance  than  to  grieve  or  vex  others  by 
marking  their  great  distance  behind,  and  never 
losing  sight  of  the  aim  of  showing  how  loveable 
and  how  e^sj  is  that  love  of  God  which  always 
inspires  such  consideration  for  others  as  I  like 
to  see  in  practice.  However,  there  is  great  per- 
fection in  thus  rising  all  at  once  without  look- 
ing at  the  earth.  Eug<fnie  has  chosen  the  bet- 
ter part,  and  this  would  perhaps  be  God's  judg- 

•  Eugenie's  pet  name. 
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ment  between  ub  two.  Certainly,  I  am  far 
from  her,  and  it  \&  perhaps  for  this  humbling  rea- 
son that  I  do  not  always  understand  or  approve 
her.  Ml/  large  wings  hover  scarcely  two  feet 
above  the  earth ;  and  when  I  say  my  wings,  I 


of  the  strangeneflB  of  life,  of  which  jon  already 
probablv  know  something  through  your  mother, 
who  hides  nothing  from  yon.  Then,  to  the 
point.  I  shall  not  tell  jroa  much,  for,  firsts  I 
am  very  prudent,  and  will  not  commit  myself. 


fear  thev  are  really  good  stout  hooks  that  fasten  and  then  because,  in  fact,  I  am  sure  of  nothing, 
me  to  the  earth,  and  hinder  me  from  rising,  |  But  I  will  agree  with  jou  that  I  am  a  little  sar- 
merely  allowing  me  to  lift  up  my  head  a  little  '  prised,  and  that  it  appears  to  me  that  onr 
and  ^aze  at  the  sky  and  things  ethereal.'  — !  Eugenie's  complete  avernon  to  miarriage  is 
Vol.  li.  p.  117.  i  sli^tly  shaking.    Poor  dear,  she  would  be  dis- 

I  pleased  with  me  if  she  saw  tUs,  and  that  would, 

Tlfis   wise    and    humble    woman —  this  ;  perhaps,  be  enough  to  put  an  end  to  this  mood. 

model  for  the  many  mothers  perplexed  by  ;  We  must  take  care,  the  least  imprudent  word 

their  daughters'  aapirations  —  writes  again  i  ™>g^t  overthrow  the  Kttle  flower  that  u  just  be- 

in  the  Julv  of  th«  Rkme  vear :  I  ^^^^'^  to  spnng  out  of  the  snow.    So,  Pan- 


in  the  July  of  the  same  year : 

'  £ug(fDie  lins  gained  much   Tor  some  time 
winter  the  idea  of  a 


line,  vou  roust  answer  me,  on  a  sheet  apart,  to 
myself  (for  Heaven's  sake  not  in  a  letter  to 
Eug<^nie;    do  not  mistake).      Do  not  allow 


past.    Last  winter  the  idea  of  a  m^i^fn^t    you„elf  the  slightest  pleasantly  with  her,  nor 
could  not  pche  rate  her  head.     She  pushed  her  |  ^j^^  ^^^^  insinuation.  "^  Nothing- no- 

dcvotion  m  full  front,  through  the  veiy  nai^    ^.       .^        ^.,j^  ^^  ^^is  marriage, 
rowest  places.  ♦  and  always  seemed  put  outt,         o»     j  — o 

:^X.r:^UiT^l  tLll^.Tr"!"^  :      'For  my  own  part.  I  do  not  know  whM  1 

does  not  at  all  displease 

not  imiMBsible  that  he 

«-^*    1  *  ci,    •-  *u    c    *  *    J    •-     TO»y  Peizc  on  ner  neart  bv  surprise,  provided  he 

great  pleasure  to  me     She  is  the  first  to  devise    ^^^^^  j,^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  .^  ^^^  ^^^^  j  ^^j^^ 

^^^i?^^T'?^U'''i!Z  "^  ^"  V  i^'"vi,^^®  !  him  capable  of  knowing.         . 

httle  eflbrta  to  be  able  to  serve  God  without       ,  j  ^jj,        ^         "^   p^l     ^^^  j  jj,j„^^  ^ 

grieving  or  shocking  any  one  are  so  many  fresh    ^^  „^^  ^^  presuSptuois  wlien  I  say  that  this 

pleasures.  —  Ibtd.  .  ,  ^^^^^  ^^  Eugenie's  is  almost  in  my  hands.    I 

was  a; most  alarmed  to  perceive  this,  and  the 


This  softening  in  Bugdnic  was  a  prepara- 
tion for  '  the  circumstance  '  her  mother  ^  had 
thought  possible.'  The  intimate  friends  of 
the  £mily  were  the  Marqu<s  and  Marquise 
de  Mun.  The  former  had  In^en  one  of  the 
members  of  the  numerous  emigrant  household 
with  which  Madame  de  Tessd  roamed  through 

Switzerland  and  Germany,  and  had  been    ^       ^     ^  .       i.  -     t.  •         ^   s 

with  Madame  de  Montagi  when  ohe  learnt '  ^-  ,  ^"*  ^^Jt^^"! 'I'if  .l^Jl  ."Lf^it 
the  tidings  of  the  martPom  of  her  sister, :  ^XV:^^.TZl  ^^h'TSi^taS 
mother,  and  grandmother.  In  the  spring  |  ^^^^  y„„  ^^e  risk  of  having  to  consent  later  to 
of  1887  they  lost  their  onjy  daughter,  An-    an  unloving  marriage  to  please  her  friends.'  — 


terrible  responsibility  it  gives  me.  I  pray  God 
to  direct  every  word  I  maj  say  to  this  angel, 
and  to  every  one  else,  in  this  matter.  I  did  not 
think  I  had  such  an  ascendency  over  her;  I 
thought,  on  the  contrary,  that  she  governed  me. 
Yet  still  she  savs  things  like  what  she  nsed  to 
say,  some  montns  ago,  that  she  had  rather  be 
grilled  on  a  fire  than  change  her  condition.  Ac., 


toninc,  a  great  friend  of  Eugdnie's,  and  the 
intensity  of  their  sorrow  occupied  the  La 
Ferronnays  family  so  completely,  that  when 
it  became  perceptible  that  nothinsf  would 
so  console  them  as  a  roarriaofe  between 
their  only  son  Adrien  and  Eugc^nie  de  la 


Vol.  ii.  p.  152-4. 

A  few  days  later,  the  mother  conid  write 
that  all  was  arranged,  and  her  heart  swam 
with  gratitude,  and  Eugenie  herself,  in  a 
few  hurried  lines,  says :  — 


Ferronnays,  she  would  hardly  have  dared  i 

to  grieve  them  by  a  refusal.     In  November,  ]      '  O  life  I  life !  it  is  very  short,  bat  it  has  time 

1887,  Alexandrine  writes  :  —  to  be  thoroughly  overset.    Joy  and  mtf,  take 


care  it  shall  not  be  monotonous.    I  have  one 


Paulb,  -  Eugenie  is  writing  to  you  I  ^^h  clear  -  always  to  love  death,  and  to  long 
Irawing-room,  and  every  one  ther^  is    mo*^  o^  ^11  to  see  God.  -  Vol.  «.  p.  155. 


•My 

in  the  draw 

bufly,  so  I  shall  do  the  same  and  come  to  gos 
sip  a  little  with  you.  Perhaps  it  is  an  omen, 
like  some  other  little  things  that  for  the  first 
time  I  cannot  find  a  cinglc  sheet  of  my  black- 
edged  wniino  paper  (to  which  I  hold,  as  to  all 
my  mourning).  This  is  a  parenthesis,  before 
coming  to  a  lingular,  unforeseen  thing,  worthy 

*  '  Kllepresentait  sa  devotion  de  fl-ont,  aux  pa«- 
ago«  lea  plus  ttrolts. 
t  *  Contrarie*?.' 


Poor  Eugenie !  the  was  more  startled 
than  happy,  or  perhaps  she  was  startled  at 
her  own  happiness,  and  full  of  dread  of  the 
future ;  but  on  her  first  visit  to  her  future 
home  at  Lumigny,  the  terrible  void  left  by 
the  daughter's  death,  and  the  affliction  of 
the  parents,  convinced  her  more  and  more 
that  there  was  a  Tocation  for  her  there. 
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Ur.  C^T«B  Mmld  not  laa¥e  Liabon,  but 
U*  wife  Nune  alone  to  attcii'l  ihi-  mdrria^i.'. 
and,  Bftei  a  terrible  voyage,  arrivud  just  m 
tine.  Hie  wedding  took  pWo  Iwo  (lavs 
•Aer,  on  one  of  the  Gnt  dars  of  Mari'h, 
I8SS,  bat  the  joyfiilii&is  of  the  day  was  mu^^h 
AecnWorcd  by  au  accident  that  befell  Ma- 
dame a&  Mun  on  the  way  to  the  chapel. 
H<r  drew  caught  in  a  doorway,  her  hands 
we  la  m  inan^  which  prevented  her  from 
oUohin^  her  toe's  arm.  and  she  fell,  cutting 
W  forehead  so  that  Eugenie,  who  ran  to 
M»at  her,  had  her  bridal  drvis  spotted  with 
UoDil.  Madume  dc  Mun  would  not  permit 
the  wedding  to  he  delayed,  and  the  acei- 
deDl  proved  to  he  of  no  congequcnce,  but  it 
made  a  painful  impression. 

Alexandrine  took  a  full  share  in  these 
bualj  joys,  and  slioned  herself  cbccrful, 
•elive,  and  poseessed  of  a  pUyfulnese  that, 
■tUn.  Craven  layt,  mt)i  half  an  apoloiiy. 
IMdered  ht-r»Terj  auiiuing  person.  But 
tllMe  frativaU  lefl  her  atterwanls  a  prey  to 
dw  reaction  of  bilUT  regrets  for  har  own 
|Mt  hki^inesB.  Sometimes  she  almost 
SMMS  to  nog  her  prief,  Ouc  would  at  first 
mf  morbidly,  bnt  that  it  gradually  reveals 
itMlTthat  she  felt  this  sorrow  was  herpres- 
«T»tion  from  becomii^  again  absorbed  in 
Ae  worldly  ple;i,iur>'^  for  which  her  natural 
isclination  wa?  so  stroii".  Hor  love  for  AI- 
bnt  bad  giien  her  minda  ilircctinn  tnwants 

HHiT«a,  and  the  clung  Ui  it  liiv  inui-ii  on 
&at  account.  Id  the  eummer  she  made 
UotW  journey  to  meet  her  mother  in  Gcr- 
■Ufijr,  not  without  repret  that  she  would 
Am  be  prevented  from  sjienrling  tht 
nmn  of  hi^r  hu^l)and'a  death 


kt  his  tomb 
t  must  be 
n  letter  to  £u- 


giait: 

'IsmiL,  Juls  3,  IS3S.  —  Dear  Sister,  I  have 
always  sometliiitg  to  tell  yon,  and  I  am  goinn 
to  make  ■  long-  alary,  though  I  am  tired  of  so 
■BCh  willini-.'  Vet',  in  the  dTHwing-roniii  tlii^ 
eroninit  I  harl  ■  secret  jnbilation,  ft  dGlirioua 
CBttinuaani.  which  taada  Itie  think  of  heifinnint: 
laf  teuor  wilb  "  Blessed  b«  God  for  hanne 
>WKhl  me  to  lachl.  Tbe  materiAl  thinics  of 
liw  evening,  and  Ihe  cnnvi^rsaiiun  between  four 

■omcwbat.  But  my  iiiini]  is  still  full  of  glad- 
■MSB.  t  have  h.  en  ixM.-  to  ,1o  a  service  to  a  dj- 
mifoinautniilive  jiiiriiTit  imil  a  prii'St.    Unless 

Ilubicome   '    I         Ill  have  died  under  a 

kail,  from  whirh,  by  God's  i^race,  I  have  been 
Able  I 

Mil..  .■  .  .■■  I  ftU  at  length.  YesterdRj  I 
M(^  a  fcncy  to  go  into  the  ganlen  (if  I  had  not 
fiae  lUihar  I  sboald  not  have  had  the  pleasure 
at  Mof  where  1  have  been).  I  tinit  admiied 
tt>  inwi,  the  botttiflies,  &c.,  and  then  tat  down 


in  a  little  arbonr  to  read  Dorsnet.  I  was  tar- 
prised  lobcar  bells  riHgi'ij,  nnd  thoaght  some- 
thing wo*  irainsi  ou.  at  ihiiteh.  I  asked  a  maid, 
who  answered,  with  some  aijitation,  thai  tbo 
Holy  Satranient  Was  beinfl  brought  to  the  sick 
young  piient.  I  had  IhmmI  inamma  montion 
this  yoani;  priest,  and  had  ■['!■  "!v  -iii^^-l.d 
with  my  »hvnB*a  to  tell  her  th:L[  1  i'  i-lic  1  [n  yo 
sndseebiiD.  This  took  me  there  natarally.  I 
knelt  down  like  every  one  el*^,  under  tbu  gate- 
way, while  tiie  prirata  passed ;  then  I  went  up 
also,  and  wa^  prusent  at  hid  acve]>tatiii'i  of  the 
Holy  Viuiiium  mid  Eitrcme-  I'uiiion  All 
thoae  prcfluit  wupt,cven  the  puriih  priest.  Af. 
terwarda  1  asked  leave  tocome  near  the  patient. 
I  said  I  had  seen  my  husband  nnder  d>e  ssme 
disease.  I  was  much  moved.  Consumptive, 
and  a  priest —  a  pncst  only  ftir  eleven  montiia 
—  and  whom  I  line*  tu  hnvs  tDnile  himself  ill 
hv  ovpr-study.  Oh,  It  all  seemed  so  holyl  Ho 
had  a  peaeelul  smile.  I  a'kod  his  blessing  and 
knelT  <1i)tvn  by  his  bed;  he  seemed  toached,and 
hlessed  rae,  with  his  cold  hands  on  my  head. 
Xt  was  a  sweet  recotk-etiun  all  dav.  I  much 
wished  to  return  to-day:  he  bail  lotd  ine  he 
should  be  glad  of  it ;  happilg  I  w 
«oT«e  and  his  death  oapeetcd  .' 
this  gave  roe  an  ^cii-i:  :■■:  -,,; 
eveninB-  Thank  God,  mamma 
mo.  He  asked  pflrilon  for  not  ' 
i(  was  fotbiddKQ.  Alter  li.n  ir  ■ 
with  pily  and  respect,  and  wm 
«ion  thsl.  alas  !  1  know  so  well,  I  wus  going, 
when  the  happy  ihoQEbt  occurred  lo  me  of  lay- 
ing bow  I  wishcl  I  could  do  anything  for  blm 
He  softiv  said,  "  There  might  be  something." 
I  quickly  sskeil  what.  Ho  answered.  —  "  If  I 
knew  all'  "he  curumatancea."  I  insisted.  He 
said.  — and  again  I  mot  thai  strange  symptom 
in  this  disease  t>f  fnncyinit  uneself  rucoveniig. 
ihnt  when  he  w«s  iK-tter  he  would  tell  ma. 
.ludee  "heiber  I  insisted.  Then  he  laid,  "  It 
cannot  be  told  here."  Thci«  wa.i  a  nurse ;  I 
understood,  and  so  did  she:  she  left  t™"™*!? 
softly,  and  I  told  him  \ve  were  alone.  He  hesi- 
tated, and  said  it  wa*  t-H.  Imhl  1  cned  out 
that  I  begged  him  to  regard  rae  it*  a  sister  and 
thus  to  speak  to  me,  that  we  ans  all  brethren 
This  made  him  speak  in  an  instant.  He  bad 
debt  that  }u  felt  J 


s  told  he  w 


J   looked  alb 


hi» 


li«  I- 

eleven  chMrvM      He  ■*■  '■    at 

1,.M      ,     ,  ,.    .      ..    dA,<.  ■  .he 

liu.l  ■A.':  -L.  IK'rt  a  few  d.ys  prevmudy. 
Imagineif!  did  not  tell  him  that  he  hud  it  no 
lonwr.  and  whether  1  wa*  not  hspfv  I  He 
■      •    ■  ■      -'   -'-d  him  for  the  great 

I!     Oh !  to  hear  him 

ight ;  it  wa?  Bwect,  assure  you.  Bat  be 
lentei!  that  "  it  was  (00  l>old,  that  hut  for  his 
u',s  lie  (hould  not  have  done  it,  bnt  illness 
mii.-e'^  tine,  n  hile  I  repeaieil  that  we  had  but 
B  Fiilhet  and  are  nil  brethren.  When  I  bade 
n  sleep  well  that  ni[.'ht.  he  smiled  at  me,  as 
u  say  that  now  he  could.     To-morrow  I  shall 
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carry  him  the  monev,  after  mj  dear  Peven  Eag<5me  writes  to  her  nstcr :  ~- 
o'clock  moss.    He  will  uot  die  to-night.    I  long 

to  give  it  to  him,  —  I  can  hear  him  congh,  ray  *  Listen  how  our  Alex,  made  her  entr^  at  the 

window  is  open,  and  I  have  just  seen  his  light,  Castle  of  Kirohberg.    There  it  nothing  like  a 

for  it  is  his  room  that  I  see  from  hence.    I  ask  ghy  person  for  makisg  a  bold  stroke  I    You 

you  if  it  is  not  Albert  who  gave  us  these  lodg-  know  she  was  to  hare  a  meetixur  with  my  aunt 

ings,  where  we  established  ourselves  on  the  ^^q  leagues  from  the  castle.     She  came  to  the 

a9th  of  June.*    Oh  I  what  a  sweet  favour  from  place  and  found  no  one.    Then  all  alone,  with- 

God  is  this  !     What  delicious  thoughts  I  had  out  Jolien  or  Constance,  *  she  got  into  a  sort 

while  at  work  this  evenine !    After  a  thing  like  of  cart,  with  a  great  bag  in  her  hand,  her  bon- 

this  I  do  not  feel  my  troubles  for  some  hours,  I  net  all  on  one  side,  as  often  befalls  her,  and 

feel  nothing  but  faith  and  love.    Oh  1  sweet,  effected  her  entrance  at  the  castle,  where  she 

fraternal,   CathoKc    union!    How  sweet    and  was  rtc  ived  Iw  my  aunt  with  the  greatest  aflbe- 

peaceful  was  the  whole  scene  in  his  room  yeste^  tion,  and  on  the  spot  presented  to  aU  the  royal 

day  and  to  day,  —  a  sunbeam  shone  on  his  bed  fiuniiy  i    Then  at  the  end  of  two  hours,  she  set 

through  the  Venetian  blinds ;  he  has  a  piano  out  to  meet  her  mother.    Poor  dear !    Faney 

and  flowers,  a  little  white  smiling  room.    A  her  arriving  in  a  cart,  her  hair  disordeied,  her 

pnost  8  death  appears  to  me  a  degree  more  sol-  ghyness  enduring  this  terrible  trial  of  awkward- 

emu  than  it  did  before.    He  wrote  to  his  pa-  nggg,    j^  to  her  success,  I  am  not  uneasy. 

"^n^J-Jo-day.    Oh,  may  they  come  in  time ! '  Does  she  not  always  please,  and  everywhere,  no 

fKednew/tti^,  Ju/5^4.— Icarriedittohimthis  matter  how?    We  know  that  she  was  excd- 

moming.    I  cannot  tell  you  what  I  felt  when  I  i^ntly  received  by  every  one.  and  was  further 

saw  the  joy  in  his  eyes  and  heard  him  ap^ain  expected  with  great  curiosity.'  —  Vol.  U.  p. 

say  that  ''a  great  burthen  was  taken  on^  his  205. 
heart,  and  that  he  was  able  to  sleep  for  some 

hours  last  night."    When  I  told  him  I  was  so        gy^g  savs  herself : 

happy  to  have  been  there,  he  answered  that  it 

was  he  who  was  happy,  that  he  had  not  known       ,  -  ^u       . /•  •*      *     - ^ 

what  to  do,  and  that  fed  had  sent  an  angel  to  „'  I^'f"  ™*^«»-  ^^^^^ot  me,  was  it  not,  and 

his  succour.    He  said  this  quite  simply,  and  I  ^>  7?^^"^^  J™.V?  •   f^®  ,!"^  ?T  l^JS^ 

could  accept  the  word  more  than  one  usually  stockings  and  with  hair  that  thwe  had  not  been 

can,  since  angels  are  but  the  messengers  of  **°'^^  P^*!^^ '?*^*y  ^^f  ^  T  1.^1?!; 

God,  and  it  selms  evident  that  I  was  the  mes-  *  ^\  "^P  *  /*«' '"! J?^  w^*u**^  TJ?**"^!^  *^ 

senger  of  His  wUl.    Oh!  what  good  it  does  ^^  "  «^.^,  my  vanity;  but  altogether  I  was 

one  I    This  is  the  second  time  I  have  had  the  fiP^^tly  interested. 

pleasure  of  being  able  to  assist  a  priest :  M.L —  ^                    .             .            v        «    •    ^v 

last  year,  and  this  yeAT  one  in  a  decline.     I  A-propos  to  her  vanity,  as  she  calls  it,  the 

always  have  such  a  wish  to  give  any  pleasure  Princess  Lapoukhyn   was  so  orgeiit  inth 

to  consumptive  patients,  especially  in  their  last  Alexandrine  to  make  her  mourninff  l6« 

moments,  and  I  had  so  prayed  that  God  would  deep,  that  she  yielded,  so  fkr  as  to  change 

give  me  a  very  good  work  for  Albert's  anniver-  her  black  caps  and  hollars  for  white  oaei. 

aary.    Send  this  letter  to  our  good  and  holy  »  g^g  ^q^\^  persuade  me  to  wear  nlk,  and 

friend  J  for  I  cannot  wnte  all  this  twice,  andl  ^^^  mamma  !  she   would  like 

should  hke  him  to  know  my  joy.  .      ^  ®^j1-ui  .  *^  -«-   ^.».^..y/^».*.^«  •   i:**u 

a  get  blessings  wherever  I  ^n.    The  other  *"f  ^f  P^^  ^!?  T  ^^r*^«?«f  *  *?2?' 

day  I  made  an  old  dying  woman  give  me  one,  ^^^  I  do  not  like  to  vex  her,  but  she  little 

and  heard  her  say  almost  the  same  words  as  I  gaesses  the  effect  that  httle  word  grey  bad 

have  heard  M.  TAbbe  quote,  "  Suffering  is  not  on  me  the  other  day.'    Nor  did  Aleiap- 

sinniiig." '  drine  even  make  any  further  alteration  in 

her  costume,  to  which  she  clung,  not  only 

The  young  priest  died  a  few  days  afler  as  a  memorial  of  her  Albert,  but  as  a  pre* 

Alexandrine  lefl  Ischl.     She  went  thence  servative  from  the  allurements  of  the  loTe 

to  Vienna  and  Prague.     Near  Prague  lay  of  admiration,  which  was  so  natural  to  her 

Ktrchberg,  the  residence  of  the  Duke  de  that  once  in  the  last  year  of  her  life,  when 

Blacas,  the  same  ex-minister  of  Ix)ui8  XVIII.  she  was  told  of  some  one  who  had  heen 

whose  name  is  now  become  so  interesting  to  struck  with  her  appearance,  she  cried  out, 

us  for  the  sake  of  that  exquisite  collection  half  playfully,  indignantly,  *  If  some  one 

of  antiques  which  have  just  been  purchased  told  me  I  was  prett)  in  my  last  agony,  I 

from  his  heirs  for  the  British  Museum.     His  should  be  pleased.' 

duchess  was  a  sister  of  Madame  de  la  Fer-  She  returned  to  France  in  the  aatamn, 

ronnays,  and  Eirchberg  was  at'  this  lime  and  found  Eugdnie  exceedingly  happy  in 

giving  shelter  to  the  exiled  Royal  Family  her  new  home  at  Lumigny,  so  happy  that 

of  France.  she  almost  wondered  at  herself,  and  adichi- 

ed  in  summing  up  in  her  letters  ail  the  jOfft 

*  The  4*y  of  Albert's  death. 

t  The  Abbe  Gerbet.  •  Her  servants. 
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of  bv  fife,  and'  tlieae  weiTe  mcreiued  on  tbe  i 
nth  ct  April,  1839,  hj  the  birth  of  a  son. 
U  Aa  antumn  there  vraa  a  general  ramily 
mmmHj  at  Boor^,  including  the  Cravens,  I 
lAo  wwa  on  tlieir  waj  to  reside  at  Bros- 
aod  aftenrardi  M.  and  Madame  de  la 
with  tbeir  two  youngest  dau$;h- 
'    spend  the 


E.  be«aniB  good  and  Hrioiu,  and  let  him 
<now,  I  pray  Thee,  wh>[  a  happiness  It 
is  to  lore  Thee.  Bless  S.  and  make  him 
becomE  a.  Catholic.  Conflrtn  B,  and  re- 
norc  all  his  baiter  feelings ;  protect,  inspire, 
itTjngthen  them.  Bless  them  a  ihouBand  times, 
0  Lord,  and  lot  this  not  pass  away,  I  implore 


Thee ;  let  them  all  dnd  pEoai  wivea,  to  help, 
__j. L_...      .  -'-   ■!  p„^  mn^, 

I  am  going 


I  ehall 


?^. 


.     I,  and  because 

M  alw^a  thought  that  M.  de  la  Fcmm- 
Hja  HflBred  from  the  want  of  all  naturdl 
Mat7  in  this  dull  Norman  landscape. 

(Mga'ajouTB^  here  becomes  tlic  pnaci- 
pat  guide.  Mn.  CraTen  describes  its  vury 
mfSx  U  tooching,  the  irregular  writing  so 
nealliag  her  infirmity,  and  there  is  about 
At  e^>resaions  a  certain  childish  artless- 
IM  ttat  we  fear  a  translation  can  never 
imder.  She  wai  then  just  seventeen,  and 
tlMKeneiy  of  Italy  chirmisd  her  intensely. 
At  Naples,  too,  she  met  two  Russian  play- 
■alM  of  her  early  childhood,  and  was  so 
Ml  of  anjoymeat  that  she  then  seems  to 
htn  had  the  one  naughty  fit  (or  what  so 
IMMd  ta  her)  of  her  innocent  life.  She 
«rit«i  in  her  diary :  ~ 

' Ti»4«]',  I  have  hsd  both  sorraw  and  joy; 
Msrow,  bjcaiue  my  father  wad  displeased  that 
I  MV^  so  lute  yesterday  evening  with  the 
■sfisfikins,  and  I  am  sn  foolishly  timid  thut  I 
■md  a  whole  bonr  with  him,  wishing  to  spc^k 
liallou  with  him,  and  instead  of  d:tring  to 
ojm  my  mooch,  I  cried.    Mamma  told  m^, 

' M  of  ycstarday  ereninff,   that  she  was 

eaed  to  sea  how  easily  I  let  myself  lie  car- 
vay  bj  tha  charm  of  pre«aat  plcssnre, 
Ute  tma,  I  let  myself  go  >viih  every  tm- 
m  without  ever  having  energy  to  conaidct 
ibi  eoDscfinances  and  take  gooil  r^jsolntion. 
Well,  ^•nws'l.  may  Qod  make  me  i;ooi,  and 
eemet  me  of  mj  faolis. 

'  I  nU  likewise  that  I  have  had  jays.  Ah. 
y«;  a  irnejoy.  Femand  lohl  ra3  tiint  jesttT- 
daf  areahic  he  was  with  E.  S.  R.  and  M.,  and 
tW  iMd  aload  a  letter  from  Pi.'re  LiLcordaire, 
iMfwwdsQme  years  ago  to  K.  —  a  magniti 
CMtleltert  At  first  they  made  joke-',  but  by 
iha  aad  ereiy  one  was  K^ave,  and  at  last  they 
■fi  took  go^  Bad  serioat  resnlotions,  and  u>- 
tif  I  bare  a  note  from  the  N's  lolling  m?  thai 
It.  laid  them  he  Slid  hi  j  prayers  yesterday  for 
Aeflnl  dme  since  last  Octolter.  This  giive 
ma  Dleasure    such   as  I  rannoi   express.      It 


'  L'Abbrf  told  me  to-night  to  say  m j  prayers, 
I  and  go  to  sleep  banishing  alt  thought  of  sad- 
,  neas.  I  am  going  to  do  so.  Bless  me  also,  0 
I  my  God,  I  pray  Theo ;  1 1  ive  Thee,  and  I  will 
love  Thee  all  my  life ;  inspire  me  with  the 
prayers  I  ought  to  make,  and  gram,  mo  of  TEir 
favonr,  a  little  fervour. 

'  My  God,  mv  God,  may  Thy  will  be  eotirely 
dand  m  me.  Thou  knowejt  what  i  wish,  but 
I  would  have  none  of  it,  if  it  bo  not  Thy  will. 
Mike  ms  truly  good,  humble,  modest;  give  me 
!  tbe  energy  I  need  to  correct  myself.  Lord, 
Thou  knowBst  that  I  should  like  to  he  happy, 
andthiit  isnotsurpriiiogioTheo,  is  it,  ray  God! 
'  Thou  knowest  the  kind  of  happiness  I  desire ; 
I  If  Thou  wilt,  give  it  to  me.  But  hear  mo  not, 
'  in  ask  whnt  dlipleases  Thee.  Let  me  die  rather 
than  offend  Tbee  mo^llj  :  that  I  have  always 
asked.  Make  me  atk  it  always.  1  pray  for  all 
I  I  luve,  —  my  dear  father  and  mother,  my  biolh- 
I  ers.  my  brloved  sisters,  my  friends  Mattdlda 
and  Fanny,  my  other  lintuH,  Eophc'mie  and 
Nathalie,  1  will  love  Tlieo,  mv  God.  Pardon 
'  my  many  faults;  I  will  not  tliink  of  tliem,  I 


^4iwied 

^taqnjte 
priina  w 


veryhady  v 


mm  to  me  as  if,  if 
4iMl4  be  belter. 

'HfOad.  my  God,  by  Thy  suffering  and 
dndCby  which  Thon  hast  promised  lo  refute 
■etUaji.  let  this  be  lasting',  let  them  bfcone 
(•04.  Ble»  tbeiD,  my  Uod ;  hle^s  FernaTiil, 
•■d  gtani  him  the  grace  of  Thy  love!  Make 
ma.     UTIMO  AOE.      TOL.  V. 


We  have  given  this  day's  journal  at 
length,  though  well  aware  that  some  will 
deem  it  puerile  or  trifling,  because  we  find 
in  no  other  means  coald  the  peculiar  tender 
sweetness  and  confiJeace  of  Olga's  natnre 
be  shown.  She  wrote  at  the  same  time  alt 
that  was  on  her  mind  to  Eugi<nie,  and  her 
answur  to  tbe  confession  of  the  little  fit  of 
dissipation  is  well  worth  preserving :  — 

'Frf.  1T(A,  1810.  — Dear  little  Sister,  to  tell 
yOD  the  trnth,  1  believe  you  arc  only  experien- 
cing the  pausing  effect  of  your  first  year  in  a 
world  whore  everything  ii  Mriking,  surprising, 
si'^taiing.  Distmst  yourself,  toy  Olgutiu,  try 
to  master  your  thougSts  if  you  can.  Amuse 
yoursrlf  simply  in  the  world.  You  are  so 
young  I  When  the  time  of  true  sorrow  has 
come,  you  will  re;;ret  having  siddimud  your 
poor  heart  at  tbe  moment  when  it  only  wanted 
(o  expanil  and  lie  happy.  What  is  the  ruling 
notion  in  all  this  1  A  vague  unea<iness  aboqt 
the  faluru,  a  sort  of  haste  to  know  how  it  will 
be  fixed.  Be  then  at  peace,  tru.-<t  to  Goil,  and 
direct  your  tlungbts  and  will  to  Him  when 
you  feel  yon  riielf  agitated  by  this  wave  of  the 
1S2. 
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world.  My  sweet  little  sister,  let  me  recom- 
mend Tou  one  thing  in  which  you  hare  never 
yet  fiiiled  ;  but  you  never  should  fail.  What- 
ever are  your  thoughts,  feelings,  dreams,  con- 
fide them  always,  never  shut  them  up  within 
yourself,  for  the  devil  makes  his  profit  of  these 
wron^  retreats  into  ourselves.  When  one  has 
a  mottier  like  ours,  and  a  sister  like  our  Pau- 
line, to  whom  one  can  say  eveirthing,  and  who 
only  argue  with  you  with  tenderness  for  what 
you  express,  would  it  not  bo  a  sin  to  refuse 
such  Rs.oistance  ? 

'  Watch  over  yourself,  distrust  your  languor, 
give  yourself  n  little  physical  and  moral  activi- 
ty, just  as  I  set  myself  sometimes  to  laugh 
and  talk  in  order  to  conquer  my  frequent  incli- 
nation to  be  silent.  Walk  about,  do  many 
things  in  a  day,  never  refuse  a  commission,  set 
chairs  when  they  are  wanted,  pick  up  handker- 
chiefs for  those  who  lot  them  mil,  and  keep  off 
your  absent  fits  as  one  keeps  off  bad  thon/2:hts. 
Believe  me,  it  is  necessary  :  these  are  real  little 
acts  of  virtue ;  they  will  cost  you  something, 
but  they  must  be  done.  Another  piece  of  ad- 
vice with  reganl  to  Albcrtine.  Yon  must  help 
her  out  of  childhood ;  the  work  belongs  to  you. 
Give  it  a  little  of  the  interest  }  ou  expend  too 
much  on  other  things.  Be  to  her  what  Pauline 
was  to  me.  When  she  took  possefision  of  mc  I 
was  a  raw  lump  {morceau  brut),  she  polished  and 
formed  me.  The  doors  of  my  understanding 
were  all  closed ;  she  opened  them,  and  that 
time  has  always  seemed  to  me  like  the  passing 
from  night  to  day.  Will  not  you  do  the  same 
for  Albertine  ?  If  I  was  there,  I  should  do  it 
COM  amore,  for  Pauline  is  always  before  my 
mind.  Do  not  forget  to  answer  me.  Toll  mo 
how  you  contrive  with  your  dress,  and  how  your 
puriiu  stands.  Pray  have  no  debts.'  —  Vol.  ii. 
pp.  259-60. 

In  April  Madame  de  la  Ferronnays  and 
Olga  went  to  spend  a  couple  of  months  with 
Madame  de  Biacas,  who  was  then  at  Goritz 
with  the  Royal  Family,  then  consisting  of 
the  Duke  de  Bordeaux,  his  sister,  not  yet 
married,  and  the  Duke  and  Duchess  d'An- 
goulome.  They  were  very  gracious,  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  horribly  dull  for  poor 
little  Olga,  except  when  she  was  with  the 
young  princess  —  Mademoiselle,  as  she  was 
termed  —  who  was  delighted  with  her  young 
companion.  We  cannot  refrain  from  giving 
another  extract  from  the  naive  journal :  — 

*  Sunday t  May  Mth.  —  This  evening,  at  the 
King's,  there  were  a  good  many  people  from 
Groritz,  some  very  pretty.     As  no  work  is  done 
oil   Sunday,  there  are  cards.    I  lost.    Made- 
moiselle was  charming,  with  natural  flowers  in  ' 
her  hair.     At  half-past  eight  the  Queen  rises  I 
and  dismisses  the  company,  then  sits  down  j 
again,  and  one  remains  en  petit  comittf  till  nine,  | 
when  every  one  retires.     Mademoiselle  told  mo 
she  was  always  in  bed  by  thirty-five  minutes 
past  nine.     She  gets  up  at  six  —  that  is  not 
bad  —  nine  hours    sleep !    Oh  !    i)oor  princes, 


they  do  not  load  a  very  gaiy  life.  In  the  even- 
ing evervbody  sits  working  round  a  circular 
table,  an^  Mademoiselle  oilen  yawns  with  all 
her  might  without  the  least  restraint.  She 
laughed  as  she  told  me  how  she  spent  her  time 
in  her  brother's  absence.  She  was  alone  with 
her  uncle,  her  aunt,  and  Mme.  de  G.  "It 
was  very  serious,"  she  said.  I  shonld  think  so  1 
More  so  tlian  Boury,  when  there  is  nobody  but 
me  to  make  talk.  Well,  though  I  was  some- 
times tired  at  Bonry,  and  longed  to  travel  a  lit^ 
tie,  I  never  was  unnappy  there.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  hod  delightful  moments  of  calmness 
and  serenity  such  as  one  can  hardly  experience, 
I  think,  except  in  a  regular  life,  cspeciolly  in 
the  midst  of  a  numerous  fiunily  whore  there  is 
all  the  charm  I  have  always  experienced  in 
mine.  A  uniform  life  is  not  at  all  wearisome. 
Yet  one  does  want  a  little  variety  firom  lime  to 
time.  T  hen  my  li  fe,  such  as  I  dream  of  it,  would 
be  charming.' 

*  Saturdau,  23{/.  —  To-day  I  went  out  with 
Mademoiselle  in  the  carriage  and  on  foot.  She 
QfxvQ  me  a  charming  little  parasol  when  she 
went  to  Strasaldo.  I  do  not  think  there  exists, 
or  ever  existed,  even  in  a  fairy  tale,  a  more 
charming  princess. 

*  A  wulk  with  her,  then  a  long  time  in  her 
room.  She  played  the  harp,  and  I  sang.  Got 
up  at  five  to  say  adieu  to  tlie  Queen,  who  goes 
at  six.  Walk  to  Saint  Maur,  my  aunt's  conn- 
try-housc,  with  her,. my  mother,  Stanislas  and 
Olivier.*  A  delightful  place,  but  these  walks 
are  real  crosses  to  me,  because  of  my  eyes,  and 
I  am  not  allowed  to  mention  them  to  every  one. 
I  had  much  rather  do  so,  as  an  excuse  for  my 
awkwardness  and  maladresse  in  these  walks. 
I  always  have  the  spleen  in  them.  I  cannot  mv 
a  word.  I  cannot  tell  how  to  answer  when  \ 
am  asked  how  I  like  the  view.  My  God,  I  as- 
sure Thee  it  is  a  cross.  I  hope  Tnou  so  look- 
est  on  it.  I  ofier  it  to  Thee  certainly,  but  I 
connot  say  I  like  it,  or  that  I  had  not  much 
rather  be  without  it.'  —  Vol.  ii.  pp.  266-7. 

Poor  little  dear,  the  next  day  she  writes .' — 

'I  read  over  what  I  wrote  in  my  ponmal 
yesterday  and  thought  myself  horribly  silly,  and 
it  actually  came  to  mamma's  eves,  and  she 
thought  so  too.  I  will  not  set  down  all  that 
conies  into  my  head,  it  is  so  absurd  when  one 
reads  it  again.  I  end  all  my  chdteaux  en  E$- 
pagne  by  giving  myself  up  entirely  to  God,  and 
to-day  there  is  no  great  merit  in  it,  for  I  desire 
nothing  at  all,  not  even  what  I  thought  I  de- 
sired yesterday.  It  quite  chills  me  that  mam- 
ma thought  that  silly.  Imaginary  sentimenti 
are  always  ridiculous.  I  ^411  write  no  more  of 
that  kind,  and  think  it  as  litde  as  possible.* 

The  real  sorrows  that  were  to  clond  tbe 

Eoor  child's  life  began  to  gather.    Eu^nie's 
calth  was  breaking,  and  after  the  birth  of 


*  Her  cousins,  the  Count  de  Blaoas  and  0ake  de 

Tourzel. 
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hnr  Meand  son  she  was  ordered  to  Italy, 
wfacfradlie  arriTed  in  the  autumn  of  1841, 
whk  tar  husband  and  her  eldest  child,  and 
tba  woftl  home  party  went  to  spend  the 
wiBtor  at  Rome,  all  except  Alexandrine, 
whp  was  with  her  own  relations,  having 
ktalf .  lost  one  of  her  brothers. 

Vft^****"  de  la  Ferronnays  had  for  some 
tise  paat  been  anxious  about  her  husband's 
Inalta:  occasional  spasms  had  attacked  him, 
and  though  these  were  always  relieved  at 
oaeo  by  bleeding,  she  much  dreaded  that 
thne  was  some  deep  cause  for  them.  When, 
tiMnfore,  his  death  took  place,  on  the  1 7th 
of  January,  1842,  so  suddenly  that  Olga 
and  Albertine  were  dressing  for  a  ball  at 
the  time,  she  could  scarcely  be  said  to  be 
■Bprepsred«  Indeed,  in  her  first  letter  to 
her  daest  daughter,  written  only  four  days 
later,  she  says,  *  The  dread  of  this  moment 
had  been  the  fixed  idea  of  her  life  for  forty 
years;  she  had  feared  losing  him  from  the 
moaient  she  was  his,  and  hM  never  had  an 
hoar  of  entire  forgetfulness  that  thus  it 
onffht  be.  Trust  and  prayer  to  God  alone 
had  kept  her  up  under  the  trembling  of 
heart  in  which  she  had  lived.'  She  finishes 
this  first  letter,  *  God  has  just  laid  His  cross 
on  nj  shoulders.  I  hope  to  bear  it,  if  He 
wiUgive  me  strength.'  On  the  following 
dej  she  writes  at  length  to  her  daughter 
tbe  history  of  the  event,  and  of  the  many 
b'^fiqg*  that  attended  it.  She  herself  had 
bectn  unwell  and  in  bed  for  the  previous 
week,  and  had  been  a  little  surprised  that 
he  had  not  waited  for  her  to  Join  him  as 
usual  in  the  course  of  devotions  at  the 
Seren  Churches,  ending  by  communicating 
at  S.  Peter's.  On  the  Sunday  he  diued 
with  the  Princess  fiorghese,  and  there  was 
much  interested  in  the  account  of  a  young 
Jew,  at  present  a  blasphemer,  but  for  whose 
ooDTersion  Count  Theodore  de  Bussicre,  an 
excellent  French  (rentleman,  was  very  anx- 
ious. M.  de  la  Ferronnays  told  his  wife 
■bout  it  on  his  return,  speaking  warmly  of 
tfce  good  done  by  M.  de  Bu;}&iere,  and  add- 
ingsadly,  *  I  do  nothing.' 

The  next  day  he  went  to  mass,  and  after- 
wards took  a  walk  with  £ug(*nie  and  her 
kusbend ;  his  wife  *  though  quite  well,  re- 
lerring  herself  to  take  the  two  girls  to  the 
bell  for  which  they  were  preparin<r,  *■  to  the 
great  compassion,  I  think,  of  our  good 
angels,  and  of  all  who  watch  over  us  in 
heaTCn.'  After  gathering  flowers  with 
them  in  complete  enjoyment  of  a  lovely 
day,  he  left  them  and  drove  to  Santa  Maria 
Ifaggiore,  where,  as  he  told  his  wife  on  his 
return,  he  went  through,  according  to  a 
daily  custom  of  long  standing,  the  GiBcc  of 


Preparation  for  death,  and  then  the  '  Be- 
member,'  an  intercessory  prayer,  was  re- 
peated by  him  more  than  twenty  times,  for, 
as  he  said,  *  objects  without  number.'  Then 
afler  the  Benediction  he  returned  home, 
delighted  with  his  afternoon,  talked  to  his 
wife  about  it,  sat  down  to  his  desk  and 
wrote,  then  dined^  and  afterwards  had  a 
game  at  play  with  his  little  grandson*. 
There  was  a  charcoal  brazier  in  tbe  room, 
and  he  had  been  warming  his  feet  there, 
but  probably  the  organic  disease  was  really 
the  cause  of  the  attack  that  came  on.  He 
left  the  room,  and  presently  his  wife  was 
summoned  and  was  told  he  had  a  spasm. 
A  surgeon  was  sent  for;  by  the  time  he 
came  he  was  so  much  better  that  he  did 
not  bleed  him ;  but  just  as  he  was  gone  an- 
other attack  came  on.  Madame  de  la  Fer- 
ronnays hurried  to  the  stairs  to  liave  the 
surgeon  recalled.  When  she  returned  the 
Abb<5  Gerbet  (who  happily  was  then  resid- 
ing at  Rome)  was  repeating  the  Absolution 
of  the  dying. 

There  was  a  glorious,  radiant  look  of 
hope  and  joy ;  a  murmured  farewell  to  wife 
and  children ;  an  embrace  to  the  crucifix ; 
a  word  of  thanks  to  Eusdnie  for  raising  his 
head  with  a  pillow ;  ana  then  the  hand  was 
motionless — the  pulse  beat  no  more.   Who 
could  have  wished  the  last  day  of  his  life  to 
be  spent  otherwise  ?    Madame  de  la  Fer^ 
ronnays  knelt  on  by  his  side.    When  her 
son-in-law  came  to  her,  hours  after,  she 
said,  *  I  am  well,  I  feel  so  near  him.  I  think, 
we  have  never  been  so  united.'    And  at  . 
daybreak  she  went  to  church,  and  received'  • 
the  Holy  Communion  they  had  intended  ta  i. 
receive  together  (it  was  the  festival  called 
Cathedra  Sancti  ^etri),  and  floubtless  tOr 
gether  they  did  receive  it.     Except  when  • 
at  church,  she  sat  or  knelt  continually  botr 
side  the  bed,  only  now  and  then  yielding  to 
entreaties  that  she  would  lie  down  in  £ig^. 
nie*s  room.    Priests  came  and  wont,  and 
prayers  were  constantly  round  her ;  but  she 
was  hardly  conscious  of  aught  but  aeon-. 
stant  efibrt  to  repeat  that  she  strove. to  • 
unite  her  agony  to  thiit  of  our  Liord  and 
His  blessed  Mother  at  the  foot  of  tlie  Cross* 
At  last,  the   Abbe   Gerbet  roiu^ed  hfer.  by 
pullinpr  by  the  arm,  saying,  with  muchiemov 
tion,  that  ^Bussiere  had  something ., to  tell 
her  that  would  please  her,  and  in  ^rhikh  M^ 
de  la  Ferronnavs  was  concerned.' 

Alphonso  Bitiiibonne,  the  Jew  of  .whom. . 
M.  de  la  Ferronnays  had  taken  si«;h  inter- 
est, though  he  had  never  seen  hinv<A  highly. 
educatecT  man,  son   of  a  rich    banker  at  . 
Strasburg,  had    been    sauntering  .  in  ,  the 
church  of  Sant'  Andrea  delle  FraUe^  ig^hene  . 
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preparations  for  the  funeral  were  bein(|r 
made,  when,  in  the  words  of  the  Abbd 
Gerbet's  letter  to  Mrs.  Craven,  *  he  was  snd* 
denly  converted,  like  S.  Paul  on  his  way  to 
Damascus,  by  one  of  the  miraculous  strokes 
of  Divine  power  and  goodness.  He  was 
standin;^  opposite  to  a  chapel  dedicated  to 
the  Guaraian  Angel,  when  suddenly  a 
luminous  apparition  of  the  Holy  Virgin 
signed  to  him  to  go  towards  the  chapel. 
An  irresistible  force  drew  him  thither,  he 
fell  on  his  knees,  and  instantly  became  a 
Christian.  His  first  words  to  his  compan- 
ions were,  *^That  gentleman  must  have 
prayed  much  for  me." ' 

We  make  no  comment.  Alphonso.  Ratis- 
bonne  lives  a  bright  light  of  the  Church, 
and  the  history  is  testified  to  by  the  Abbd 
Gerbet,  Count  Thdodore  de  la  Bussibre,  and 
Count  Tlieobald  Valsh ;  and  these  are  not 
men  whose  witness  should  be  lightly  re- 
garded. Nor  is  this  the  place  for  the  dis- 
cussion. Our  business  is  with  the  La  Fer- 
ronnays  family,  who,  as  well  may  be  be- 
lieved, were  lined  up  with  exceeding  thank- 
fulness, such  as  bore  them,  as  it  were,  above 
their  grief.  Alexandrine,  hunyins  back  to 
them,  wrote,  *  Never  was  I  in  sucn  an  at- 
mosphere of  holy  and  gentle  sorrow,  virtue, 
simplicity,  and  visible  Divine  protection.' 
Eugenie  s  spiritual  nature  rose  at  first,  but 
at  the  expense  of  her  already  shattered 
frame,  and  as  her  disease  made  progress, 
her  spirits  sank  into  a  state  of  extreme  de- 
pression. 

The  physicians  ordered  her  to  leave 
Rome.  She  went  on  the  2d  of  April,  leav- 
ing her  little  Robert  with  his  grandmother. 
Madame  dc  Bussicre  heard  her  whisper  as 
the  child  was  lifted  into  the  carriage  for  her 

'last  kiss.  *  You  will  never  see  your  mother 
again  ; '  but  she  seemed  almost  cheerful,  as 
ir  feeling  that  apart  from  her  dear  ones  she 

-could  better  make  the  sacrifice.  She  was 
better  at  Naples,  where  she  met  her  early 

(friend  Mine,  dc  Raigecour,  who,  herself  in 
delicate  health,  was  on  the  way  to  the  East 
with  her  husband.  They  embarked  to- 
gether for  Palermo,  where  they  arrived  on 
tne  6th,  and  still  she  seemed  better,  but  at 
seven  o'clock  the  next  morning  her  husband 

.ioiO'^ke'l  at  thu  Raigecours'  bedroom  door, 
and  they,  hurrj^ing  to  her  bedside,  found 
her  expiring  *  without  a  convulsion,  without 
an  effort,  as  gently  as  she  had  lived.'  In 
her  paper-case  was  found  the  beginning  of 
a  letter  to  Mrs.  Craven,  *  Dear  Sister  of  my 
life,'  —  no  more,  the  last  words  she  ever 
wrote. 
M.  de  Raigecour  wrote  the  tidings  to  the 

-Abbd  Gerbet,  who  conveyed  them  to  the 


mother.  *  Our  angels  in  heaven  thought 
we  had  not  strength  to*  receive  that  last 
sigh,'  she  says  to  Padine.  One  hardly 
dares  dwell  on  the  beauty  of  that  mother^s 
resignation  and  strength,  while,  as  she  said, 
she  saw  her  *  tree  of  shelter  losing  its  leaves 
one  by  one,'  and  already  for  Olga  she  had 
great  anxieties,  so  severely  had  the  sndden 
shock  of  her  father's  deith  told  npon  the 
young  girl.  The  sense  of  being  her  mother's 
comfort,  however,  bore  Olga  up  nnder  this 
last  stroke,  and  as  soon  as  the  widowed  son- 
in-law  returned  from  Naples  the  family  re- 
turned to  France,  where  Mrs.  Craven  came 
to  mect^them.  « 

She  had  been  very  ill  from  the  shock  of 
Engdnie's  death,  but  almost  the  fiorst  day  of 
her  going  out  at  Brussels  she  had  the  great 
pleasure  of  meeting  Alphonso  Ratisbonne. 
He  was  about  to  become  a  Jesuit,  saying 
that  to  Him  who  had  given  him  so  mncti  he 
could  not  offer  Mess  than  all.'  He  told 
Mrs.  Craven  that  ho  considered  no  earthly 
tie  equal  to  that  which  bound  ^m  to  her 
father.  *I  owe  him  more  than  life,'  he 
said ;  *  I  feel  myself  more  his  child  thu&  you 
yourself.* 

The  conversation  she  had  with  the  con- 
vert infinitely  cheered  the  daughter,  and  she 
felt  strong  enough  for  the  sad  meeting  with 
her  mother  and  sisters.  She  took  them 
back  with  her  to  Brussels,  and  whilst  she 
had  the  charge  of  them,  Alexandrine,  now 
consoler  and  comforter-general,  was  needed 
by  her  own  family.  Another  stroke  was 
near.  The  autumn  was  to  be  spent  at  a 
lonely  little  sea-place  called  Blankenbarg, 
as  being  quieter  than  Brussels ;  and  there, 
one  stormy  afternoon,  when  walking  on  the 
beach,  some  inexpressible  change  was  re- 
marked by  Pauline  on  Olga's  face,  that  as- 
sured her  that  she  would  die.  That  very 
night  a  pain  in  the  side  ('ame  on :  they  took 
her  to  Brussels  for  advice,  and  there  she 
lingered  five  months,  suffering  at  first  es- 
pecially from  a  nervous  affection  that  made 
her  ready  to  weep  at  everything,  until  the 
time  when  her  state  was  hopeles.'i,  when  her 
cheerfylness  became  unfailing.  The  spirit 
in  which  she  endured  is  shown  by  one  trait. 
Two  days  before  her  doath,  when  broth 
was  offered  her,  she  said :  *  I  like  water 
better ;  *  then,  *  I  like  better  —  Jkbus 
Christ  on  the  Cross  did  not  say,  I  like/ 

Her  last  words,  as  she  lay  with  her  arms 
crossed  on  her  breast,  Were,  *  I  believe,  I 
love,  I  hope,  I  repent.  Into  Thy  hands  I 
commend  my  spirit.'  Then  a  few  inarticu- 
late words,  among  them  the  name  of  Eu- 
genie ;  and  even  when  speech  was  over, 
the  triumphant  joy   of  her   countenance 
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I  Lar  gMjnag  breath  leem  like  tke ' 
~  'I  ana  dwe  to  the  goal  of  »  loog 
» diad  on  the  10th  of  Febmarj', 
IM^  lluttaaB  MMitlia  after  her  father,  nine 
flMNdWaAar  her  lUter.  AlexAndrine  had 
■Tiaiwlj  mtiiiiiill.  uml  with  her  mother's  flill 
coMmt,  naoind  thencefbrth  to  dcTote  her- 
idf  ivllpOf  to  Hme.  de  la  Ferronna;?,  who 
W  now  odIj  Ettla  Albertiae,  mill  a  mere 
abild,  baadai  her  nuuried  daughter,  who  of 
aoBBB  coiU  BOt  be  alvsfi  wiUi  l^er.  We 
!•«•  nawaly  dwelt  opon  Alexandriae 
dniii(  tba  praaeding  two  fears,  during 
wiaA  dw  wn  flrft  gathering  op  all  the 
noad  traawn^  of  memorj  in  Italy,  and 
Am  odinateiiiic  to  all  the  afflicted  round 
bar— all  Ae  Soie  working  away  at  the 
H^afrof  bar  mairied  life,  whiuh,  as  be- 
Araaaidfii  the  pooudwork  of  the  whole 
baafc— aiBTeikyean'  taikof  lore,  to  which 
As  pat  bar  laK  tOBch  on  the  very  day  of 
0%n  dcalb.  It  was  jiut  after  OIn  had 
fsaairad  eKtreme  imctioD  that  on  leaving; 
ba»»aoci  tbi.  CnTen  wai  seized  with  a  fit 
of  weapii^  and  wai  for  Mine  time  nearly 
ebdOM  vitb  tean.  Prewntty  Aleiandrine 
gnirir  >tid  gently  uid, '  You  weep  because 
onr  Oua  >■  gtnng  to  heaTen,  and  now  she  ig 
abnaat  Dayond  thi*  world  you  would  bring 
W  baak.  Tell  me  tben  what  happinew 
yon  aan  waiire  for  her  on  earth  7 '  Her 
.t,  bar  litter  uys,  were '  inde- 
Move.'  Indeed,  these  seven 
n  a  time  of  growth,  and  in  it 
9  the  development  in  which 
««  Bonr  MB  her,  as  the  blessing  to  her  home, 
(ha  aotiTe  deroted  labourer  among  the  poor, 
•ad  aa  S  being  constantly  livioj;  as  one 
abata  Iba  worlo.  Far  from  shrinking  from 
tfaa  bovaa   of   moamiDg,   the   mother    and 

■  111"  1«_    _».•    J^np.     /M^.l-    J^.Al.     L^J 


ra^By  reaorered  ftom  the  loss  of  his  daugh- 
tar.  Dot  was  aowdyin^  in  so  blessed  a  frame 
A^Hhe  was  listening  to  the  chapter  oF 
ThoMMkKempia  on  the  joys  of  heaien,  he 
■and,  ■  I  bave  read  that  oflen  all  thmugh  my 
fifb,  but  aerer  understood  it  till  now.'  Afler 
tpMding  nme  weeks  witb  the  widow  and 
Mr  MM,  they  returned  to  Boury,  whence 
IIhc  da  la  Ferronnay*  writes  one  of  her 
IMliaat,  beautiful  letters :  — 

'BoraT,  StjX.  1,  IM-1.— My  dear  beloved 
dnf^lcr.  let  Bs  see  how  long  it  is  sineo  I  vrrole 
■I  pM  ;  I  look  at  my  diary  ond  find  il  id  the 
foanhday,  —  a  long  time.  There  wan  a  timn 
wbaa  ODa  Mtter  WIS  scarcely  ended  hcfore  one 
tfaoafiki  of  beginning  another.  Then  there 
wNi  noTCcanit  and  life,  but,  now  what  cnn 
be  4aae  to  gat  oat  of  the  tomh  I  am  ptnnged 
lato  1    I  see  nothing,  I  imdentand  nothing,  1 
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think  of  nothing.  BwidH,  onr  convent  life  is 
10  methodical  B.nd  panctnal  that  time  SDmetimes 
Tails  Die,  and  this  ivgnlaritv  is  a  remedy,  a  le- 
Treihing  balm  to  onr  wounda.  Ado  what 
wonndt  1  Three  living  limbs  cut  —  torn  away, 
ind  the  first  wound  siil]  fresh  and  open.  Cer- 
tainly, if  osrjiood  CFod  were  not  the  fonndatiDn 
of  all  onr  occnpadons  and  did  not  All  moat  of 
them,  we  sbenld  find  nothing  aroand  us  bu 
death ;  bat  Ha  resBons  life,  at  least  I  hope  It  ia 
He. 

another. 

suddenly  ai  if  1  were  forsaken  alone  on  a  desert 
island,  and  I  often  have  the  restleisaeM  of 
mind  of  wanting;  (o  be  wherever  I  am  not.  On 
the  whole,  however.  I  bad  rather  be  here  than 
elsewhere  ;  I  am  more  entirely  with  those  dear 
ones ;  and  Iheu  this  dear  chapel,  where  I  hope 
they  sometimes  pity  and  weep  for  me,  and  on- 
deraand  how  J  mias  their  beau ieo as  soncs  aad 
heavenly  voices.  U;  kind  Alexandrine  is  pnM> 
tising  on  the  organ,  and  I  feel  moEl  thankful  to 
her.  I  know  it  is  to  please  me,  and  ra  it  does, 
for  I  cling  to  all  thai  still  remains  of  the  past, 
or  that  can  in  the  least  remind  me  of  it.  la  It 
weakness  or  •treneth  1  I  cannot  tell,  I  shotUd 
be  Inclineil  to  call  it  weakness,  and  perhaps 
want  of  complete  resignalton  ;  I  know  not  how 
to  make  my  sacriflea  complete ;  I  fasten  myself 
on  little  things  for  want  of  t^aat  ones.  Bat  I 
think  1  can  also  say  that  tliere  is  a  little  desire 
to  gmti^  those  who  want  lo  gratift'  me,  and  to 
whom  tnis  gives  interest  and  occupation.  If  I 
were  alone,  nothing  wonld  be  thoogfat  of.  Poor 
Alexandrine  praetued  till  nearly  twelve  on  the 
organ  last  night,  and  this  morning  she  played 
beHutifal  harmonious  things.  Bat  the  voicea  I 
Ab,  that  is  what  nothing  can  restore  Co  us-oo 


Then  AlbeniDe  brings  me  bar  hisioriosl 
cisOB  ;  I  listen  to  her  practice  on  the  piano,  and 
aftenTaidi  ^  into  my  room  nrd  anange  nqr 
letters,*  and  tben  time  flies.  At  four  I  go  to 
the  cemetery,  then  for  a  tittle  while  to  the 
chapel,  then  dinner,  then  a  visit  tn  poor  Lonise 
Thiars,  or  some  one  else,  then  the  meeting  In 
the  drawing-room,  where  we  are  reading  sdood 
the  life  of  S.  Francis  of  Aaiisi.  then  to  prsyera, 
and  on  our  retnrn,  tea  and  bt^  ;  and  then  it  la 
that  sometimes  when  I  am  atone  in  my  rooai, 
I  am  taken  bv  nerroni  fean  thai  ki'ep  me  fioaa 
sleeping.  The  cotnptcte  solitude  then  becomes 
no  apprcsaive  that  I  should  never  sleep  at  all 
did  I  not  think  that  those  dear  onn  are  around 
mo.  and  gnaid  my  rest.  We  shall  stay  hare 
then,  as  we  are,  till  the  1st  of  November,  per- 
haps  lunger,  if  the  weather  Is  fine.  Dear  child, 
I  like  to  think  you  have  such  a  fine  season 
lea-iMtbiug.  La 
Blankenhnrg  — 
as  now,  —  hut  no.  she  was  ill  already,  she  had 
that  pain  in  the  side.    I  am  always  bncying  I 
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pp.  a 

An  Uadsme  de  la  FerronnajB  began, 
Uurougb  lier  apirit  of  re«s;iiation,  to  recover 
tlie  tone  of  her  mind,  AlezaodiiDa  tbrew 
henelf  more  and  more  into  the  irorld  of 
devotion,  and  became  more  detached  from 
OTdioaiy  life.  AbM  Gerbet,  her  fint  con- 
fetsor,  waB  still  at  Rome,  and  Ptre  de  Ra- 
Tiguan  1TBI  now  her  guide,  and  led  her 
higher  and  higher ;  '  the  first,'  Mrs.  Craven  , 
BAjt, '  taught  her  to  iralk,  the  Be«>nd  to 
climb.*  Xn  intense  deeire  took  poaaeaslon  > 
of  her  to  devole  herself  entirely  to  God ; ', 
■be  seemed  to  fear  allowing  any  earthlj  con- 1 
'  nderation  to  detwn  her,  and  for  a  time  en- 
tered the  establishment  called  the  Fitlea  do 
SioQ,  founded  by  Fire  AlphonMRattsbonne; ' 
bat  it  did  not  answer;  iter  spirit  was  too 
Btrong  and  independent  for  monaatic  life, 
and  by  Ptre  Ravisnan's  advice  she  gave  it 
up,  and,  as  she  said,  '  returned  to  her  sweet 
part  of  Rnth,'  much  the  happier  and  more 
at  peace  for  the  ex^rirocnt  having  been  I 
made,  and  being,  as  it  were,  off  her  mind,  j 
There  was  plenty  of  work  for  her  to  busy  I 
henelf  on  in  comparative  independence  of 
aolioD,  though  not  isolation ;  she  became  a 
member  of  one  of  those  orders  of  S.  Vin- 
eent  de  Paul  that  find  and  authorize  work 
for  every  one  in  their  degree,  and  wbile 
liinng  at  home  toiled  with  aJl  her  heart  for 
tlie  poor. 

Once  she  liad  been  a  great  letter-writer, 
and  loved  to  sit  dreaming  over  her  desk ; 
but  DOW  sbe  was  too  busy  to  write  often  or 
at  length,  though  her  notes  guned  in 
itrength  and  spint  In  the  sunlmer  of  1845 
■he  spent  some  time  with  Mrs.  Craven  at 
Baden,  writing  beforehand  to  say  she  only  . 
wanted  '  a  msid-servant's  comer ; '  but  the 


'  One  day.  In  the  eonrae  of  Ais  inmmer,  we 
tiAppened  to  bs  at  the  HSlel  d'Anglettnc. 
Thioe  who  know  Bidsn  are  aware  that  fiom 
,iM'of  die  balooDie*  of  Ihb  hotd  all  that  it 
^Kl^.Jing  on  tlMMOTnenade  may  be  plainly  *eao 
ii  rill  h^id.  We  wete  on  this  balcony  at  nudit- 
i.ili;  we  heard  the  band  pity  (and  adn^rafily) 
!i  itsltz,  and  through  the  ticei  we  aaw  the  nn- 
nii^ioui  groups  of  company,  and  ftom  that  dls- 
tjiTi'»  ererytbing  took  that  fhstival  sir  which  Is 
-n  lAsily  assumed  on  a  flne  sammar  eraning  by 
iliiq  sort  of  assembly  in  ths  open  ^r.  Tbw  u 
.'vcfl  one  of  those  extsmal  imfiraMioiu  that  Bwa< 
iien  in  the  heart  of  the  yonnga  AcUng  of  gaiety 
a  ail  life  that  is  lut  withoat  danger  to  aoine. 

'  A  few  yean  earlier,  AlaKandrine  would  ba*« 
L'undnlJy  ned  from  any  impression  of  this  kind, 
li-.i^iuue  of  the  heartrendrng  nenta  Ibe  eon- 
[ra^t  would  have  awakened,  au  alto  &om  a 
.ort  of  drosd  (inspired  bj  her  wK-dittnnt)  of 
.I'liin  finding  herself  accoisible  to  tbe  Ic«it  at- 
ir Klion  in  a  woHdIy  or  brilllMt  amaienent, 
',.  itwhatltmight.  Reeolleethifr  tUa,  I  aaked 
iii'i-whstshe  tbught  of  these  diataat  KMudt 
ii  ioirth,  which  brongfal  back  t»  me  iovividlv 
tIii>  past  days.  She  qoieily  aoawend  na,  wiu 
a.  riiuile,  that  sbe  never  thought  of  thoM  day* 

nnti',  and  continued  to  krak  a"  ■"" ''" 

;(.nil  tbe  starry  sky  with  a 
sonietii  ■     '■  ■ 


...      ,      ._  ezpreamon  she  wore 

jes,  and  which  made  Mr  really  beaati- 
,s  I  write,  I  see  her  as  the  was  tben,  for 


we  have  apAaa  el 
ItifflMMsiUeM  Ibr- 
ent  that:  tbeatik- 


ftnd  sister  had  of  course  prepared   s 
at  pretty  as  sbe  could  make  it,  such  s 


ezandrine  with  her  elegant  tastes  would 
have  once  enjoyed.  Bat  now,  while  coax- 
ing her  sistfr,  aii(l  laughing  at  herself,  she 
oonld  not  be  satisfied  till  all  the  omamenta 
were  taken  away,  and  the  furniture  reduced 
to  the  merest  necessaries  —  it  was  a  sort  of 
reptignanre  to  luiui^  and  a  love  of  like- 
ness to  the  poor,  and  in  the  few  weeks  she 
spent  at  Baden  she  had  found  out 
poor  that  nha  spent  all  the  mornings, 
part  of  many  afternoons,  in  attcndin^ 
them.  She  reail  a  good  deal,  bat  »ilely  re- 
ligious books ;  on  secular  books,  such  as  me- 
moirs, histories,  or  novels,  such  as  had  for- 
merly interested  her  to  an  unusual  degree, 
she  had  no  power  of  fixing  her  attention. 


iiK  ilifflcnlt  10  describe  a< 

^'1:1.    She  remained  a  n _     ._ 

JEiu' from  h«r  pocket  a  little  book,  whenehaael 
ilown  anythinB  that  intersttsd  bet  la  bet  nad- 
i  ae*.  "  Heie/'^she  said,  "  Ibis  it  irikat  It  naUj 
lii.'aiitifal,  intercstiDg,  and  inportant,"  and  SM 
rend  me  in  Latin  theae  words  of,  I  think,  8.  An- 
[.ru^iino,  "Ounuin/  Oirtl  OiiVpaiitl  Oad 
h-iim  ptrntnin I  "  Never,  never  bare  I  fbTgO^ 
ir^iihe  tone  in  which  she  read  those  wonb,MT 
ilu'honr,  tbe  plsce.thedav.  whisn  Ibeardtliav. 
Bui  I  feel  that  it  is  very  aitBcalt  to  oomBianl- 
rjitil  this  impression.  All  this,  however,  mnat 
tcnJ  to  show  the  tiatitte  of  the  change  in  her 
Mijui,  a  change  which  w<u  only  the  moie  enca- 
pk'lo  trikimph  of  that  great  love,  which  without 
e-it'luding  one  of  those  aflbctiont  that  flaw  limm 
k,  iwn  alone  and  wilhoat  any  of  thete,  be  tnffl- 
H,-iit  for  the  heart  and  fill  it.'  —  Vol.  U.  pp. 
166-7. 

Can  we  add  anything  to  this  T  Tet  then 
nrii  a  fbw  trait*  more  that  most  be  giTca  to 
s\i(iw  how  tbe  earthly  lore  bad  raaed  tbe 
Ir-^  to  heavenly  love,  and  how  inffimaflt 
1  leaven  now  was  to  the  once  broken  heart. 
'  We  have  had  terrible  days,'  aaid  Al«x«n- 
il  rine,  '  but  now  I  mourn  my  Albert  obser- 
fiiUy.' 

Ili:r  cares  for  the  poor  TKCupied  her  man 
a.r\A  more.  She  gave  away  or  sold  for  tbeir 
benefit  whatever  was  not  abaolotely  necea> 
sarj  to  her,  and  once  when  Un.  Cr«Toa 
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elmced  to  open  her  wardrobe,  at  Paris,  she  her  hand,  her  face  bright,  her  eyes  on  the 

Ibond  nothing  there  bat  two  black  gowns  sky,  as  she  said : 
and  «  mall  stock  of  linen.    One  day,  when 

she  Ind  been  cai^ht  in  a  yiolent  rain  on  ' ''  0  Pauline,  how  could  I  not  love  God, 

one  of  the  errands  to  the  poor,  which  she  al-  how  can  I  not  be  transported  when  I  think  of 

wmTfl  made  on  foot  in  all  weathers,  she  took  Him  1    U  there  any  merit  in  that,  even  of  faith, 

T^faie  in  a  honse  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  ^hen  I  think  of  His  muracle  m  my  soul  ?  when 

wiSt  die  was  well  known.     One   of  the  I  ft«l  that  after  so  loving  and  desinng  eiuth  y 

wiww^  pyo^w.  TTw     Mv           ^"    .       *  happiness,  I  have  had  it,  —  loit  it,  and  been  in 

rirtn  told  her  that  she  had  a  pressing  re-  ^^e  depth  of  despair  1   but  now  my  soul  is  so 

qneit  to  make  her,  on  behalf  of  a  poor  wo-  transformed  and  filled  with  happiness,  that  ail  I 

man  who  was  m  great  need  of  a  pair  of  ever  know  or  imaj^ncd  is  nothing,  notliing  at 

Aoci.     Alexandrine  at  once  took  out  the  all,  in  comparison." 

money,  and  presently  a  pair  of  shoes  ap-  '  '*  But,  suppose  yon  could  be  offered  niiain 

pearted,  which  the  good  sister  insisted  she  such  a  life  as  I  had  hoped  for  you  with  Albert, 

•hoold  put  on  herself,  instead  of  the  worn-  and  for  lonir  years  ?  " 

out  pmr  she  had  on.     Another  time,  a  lady  "  ^  ^o'lld  not  take  it. 

tHbo  had  seen  her  in  a  church,  went  to  the        .  ^  ,  i.*       •«.         ui       j 

-».^--     ^  M,^  «««„««*  :♦  K-*iJL««^/i  f^  ^^A       After  such  a  conversation  it  was  blessed  * 

3?7w  .t  hTIln  A5v  3llh;  ^n  to  tW"''  of  »««  »«  WJ  «  the  other  half  of 
sma  tnat  sne  had  seen  a  laay,  no  douDt  too   .ijui_       1.1.1  ji        u 

poor  to  bay  necewries.  and  that  she  should  t^«  ^'^}']^  «■*'«  «»■«  ^'^  P'*'?*'^  '""g  ^.- 

fcedMl  to  «iid  her  milk.     She  was  much  [»'«'  'J^  'J'"*  '»«*''««'''  engraven  w.th 

eomned  on  hearing  that  this  was  Madame  ^  ^^ 

Albert  de  la  Ferronnays ;  but  Alexandrine  *  Quod  Deus  conjunxit,  homo  non  soparablt.' 
bflnelf  was  exceedingly  amused  at  the  blun- 
der. Tliis,  however,  was  not  till  privation  had  Madame  de  la  Ferronnays  survived  till  the 
reaDy  rednced  her.  She  became  more  and  15th  of  November  of  the  same  year,  when 
more  attached  to  her  duties  among  the  Pa-  she  died  of  a  short  illness  in  Mrs.  Craven's 
risiaa  poor,  and  more  unable  to  leave  them  house  at  Baden.  We  feel  that  we  have  not 
when  her  mother-in-law  went  into  the  coun-  done  justice  to  the  family  portraits  hero 
try.  For  several  years  afler  Albert's  death  oresenled  to  us,  drawn  by  their  own  hands. 
ibe  had  kept  on  the  lodgings  in  which  he  Many  beautiful  portions  have  necessarily 
^ed|  lending  them  to  priests  who  had  to  be  been  passed  over,  among  them  the  letters 
in  Fins  on  business ;  but  when  first  her  from  the  Abbd  Gerbet,  and  the  Comte  de 
charities  had  begun  to  engross  her,  she  gave  Montalembert,  which  form  a  marked  feature 
tUs  up  as  a  selfish  expense ;  and  she  now  in  the  book ;  but  we  hope  we  have  said 
dedded  on  taking  an  apartment  at  the  con-  enough  to  set  this  most  attractive  type  of 
Tent  of  S.  Thomas  de  Villeneuve.  Mrs.  excellence  in  some  degree  before  our  read- 
&aTen  tried  to  dissuade  her,  feeling  sure  ers'  eyes,  and  show  the  gradual  growth  of 
tiiat  she  wonld  injure  herself  by  going  with-  the  saint  from  the  bright  beauty. 
oat  the  comforts  that  she  could  not  avoid  in  It  is,  perhaps,  a  shock  to  some  readers  to 
ftmily  life ;  but  her  mind  was  not  to  be  be  so  fully  brought  into  a  family  interior. 
changed,  for  she  could  not  bear  to  leave  One  almost  feels  oneself  intruding :  but  it 
Iier  poor  people  for  three  months  in  the  is  now  long  since  these  joys  and  sorrows 
depth  of  winter.  have  become  the  treasures  of  memory,  and 

All  she  could  she   gave  to  them.     She  Mi-s.  Craven,  in  compiling  her  collection, 

wonld  not  have  the  fire  kept  up  in  her  room  has  but  a::ted  in  compliance  with  a  wish  long 

when  she  was  out,  and  she  often  returned  ago  expressed  by  M.  de  Montalembert,  to 

shivering.     Her  diet  was  very  different  from  make  others  know  that  a  pure  and  sanctified 

what  she  was  used  to,  and  by  the  first  week  love,  *■  the  cup  that  Groa  hath  deigned  to 

of  1848  she  was  seriously  ill  with  inflamma-  bless,  need  not  sparkle  less,  or  rather,  that 

tkm.     Her    mother-in-law    and    Albertine  it  may  sparkle  more  than  the  worId*s  gay 

were  sent' for ;  and,  after  an  illness  spent  in  parish  feast'    It  is  to  the   credit  of  the 

lall  consciousness   and  perfect  peace    and  French   that  they    have   appreciated    the 

hope,  she  died,  on  the  8th   of  February,  beauty  at  least  of  the  delineation.     Only  a 

1848,  having  survived  Albert  twelve  years,  hundred  copies  were  printed   in   1865  for 

Her  last  words  were  not  as  tho!<e  of  one  private  distribution ;  but  an  article  in  the 

•olely  engrossed  in  the  thought  of  reunion  '  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  '  made  the  chnr- 

with  him;  they  were  of  the  hijrhcr  Love.  acters  of  Eu;»enie,  Albert,  and  Alexandrine 

The  last  remembrance  Pauline  had    of  knowu,  and  the  volumes  that  lie  before  us 


her  was  standing  in  the  sunshine  in  thecem- 
etarj  at  Bonry,  with  a  spray  of  jessamine  in 


in  the    spring   of  18G7    are    of  the   sixth 
edition. 
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From  the  CornbiU  Magalne. 


THK    FLEET    PARSONS    AND    THE   FLEET 

MARRIAGES. 

In  the  ^ear  1837  a  Royal  Commission 
was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state, 
custody,  and  authenticity  of  non-parochial 
registers  in  England  and  Wales.     An  Act 

—  the  provisions  of  which  are  still  in  force 

—  for  registering  births,  deaths,  and  mar- 
riages b;^  a  general  civil  process,  was  about 
to  come  into  operation ;  and  thus  the  future 
registration  ot  the  entire  community  had 
been  secured.  But  as  r^arded  the  past, 
the  only  registers  recognized  by  law  were 
those  kept  at  parish  churches.  It  was  pro- 
posed as  far  as  possible  to  supply  the  defi- 

>  ciency  involved  in  this  exclusiveness,  and  to 
place  all  trustworthy  non-parochial  registers 
relating  to  previous  years  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  that  of  the  records  which  were  about 
to  bo  kept  under  the  new  Act.  With  this 
object  in  view,  and  with  the  further  design 
or  discovering  the  best  method  for  coUectr 
ing  and  arranging  these  non-parochial  re- 
cords, the  commissioners  pursued  their  in- 
vestigations. 

The  results  attained  by  the  commission 
were  highly  satisfactory.  A  lax^  number 
of  registers  were  submitted  to  the  commis- 
sioners' examination,  and  were  finally  on 
their  recommendation  made  evidence  by 
the  Act  3  &  4  Vict.  cap.  92  —  tl^e  docu- 
ments, with  the  consent  of  their  late  custo- 
dians, being  permanently  deposited  in  the 
keeping  of  the  Registrar- Grencral.  A  com- 
paratively small  number  of  the  volumes  hav- 
ing been  found  untrustworthy,  were  return- 
ed to  the  various  local  authorities  by  whom 
they  had  been  forwarded  to  London. 

Amongst  the  registers  which  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  commissioners  at  this  time, 
were  those  curious  and  interesting  records 
which  have  chiefly  supplied  us  with  our 
materials  for  the  present  paper  —  the  re- 
cords, namely,  of  the  celebrated  Fleet  mar- 
riages. The  books  were  more  than  1,200 
in  number ;  nearly  a  thousand  of  them, 
however,  being  small  pamphlets  or  memo- 
randum-books extremely  unlike  the  volumes 
cm]|)loyed  for  registration  purposes.  These 
registers  had  been  purchased  by  Govern- 
ment in  the  year  1821,  and  since  that  date 
had  l)een  at  the  Registry  of  the  diocese  of 
London.  They  were  now  handed  over  to 
the  commissioners,  that  their  claims  to  be 
made  evidence  mij^ht  be  reconsidered ;  for 
hitherto; they  had  been  of  but  doubtful  and 
disputed  value  in  courts  of  law. 

For  various  reasons  whicfi  will  become 
apparent  to  the  reader  as  we  proceed  to  an 


examination  of  these  eztraordiaarj  records, 
the  commissioners  came  to  the  concliuion 
that  they  could  not  advise  the  placing  of 
them  on  the  same  footing  as  those  other 
non-parochial  r^zisters  oT  which  they  had 
expressed  their  full  approval.  'Dm  conclu- 
sion, therefore,  they  signified  in  their  re- 
port ;  adding,  however,  a  recommendation 
that  the  Fleet  books  should  be  deposited  in 
the  same  office  with  more  unimpeachable 
documents.  The  suggestion  was  adopted  ; 
and  the  Fleet  remsters  are  now  preserved  at 
the  office  of  the  Registrar-General,  Somer- 
set House,  where  they  are  open  to  search, 
upon  .the  payment  of  a  small  fee. 

Many  years  ago,  Mr.  J.  S.  Bum,  the  an- 
thor  of  the  History  of  Parish  Reffistert^  pub- 
lished a  valuable  account  of  the  Fleet  mar- 
riages, and  of  that  strange  class  of  men  who 
penormed  them.  Having,  by  the  kind 
permission  of  the  Registrar-Greneral,  had 
such  access  to  the  remsters  as  has  enabled 
us  to  discover  some  uiinss  which  will  be 
new  even  to  the  readers  <»  Mr.  Bum's  vol- 
ume, we  propose  to  give  in  these  pages  the 
results  or  our  investigation,  while  we  shall 
amplify  the  narrative  from  other  soorces. 
But  i>efbre  calling  attention  to  the  docu- 
ments themselves,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to 
the  state  of  the  English  law  as  to  marriage 
at  the  period  which  thev  illustrate  —  a  pe- 
riod embracing  the  fitter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  the  first  half  of 
the  eighteenth. 

It  would  seem  then,  in  the  first  place, 
that  prior  to  the  coming  into  force  of  Lord 
Hardwicke's  Marriage  Act  in  March,  1754, 
it  was  not  absolutely  essential  to  the  validiig 
of  matrimony  that  it  should  be  presided 
over  by  a  pnest,  or  attended  b^  any  reli- 
gious ceremony  whatever.  That  IS  to  say^  the 
mutual  consent  of  competent  parties  to  be- 
come man  and  wife,  when  avowed  before 
witnesses,  even  though  accompanied  hj  no 
solemnities  such  as  the  law  emoined  and 
common  custom  followed,  was  held  in  a  cer- 
tain restricted  sense  to  constitute  real  mat- 
rimony. It  is  true  that  marriage  thus  con- 
tracted was  abhorred  by  the  Church,  and 
that  the  ecclesiastical  law  censored  ttid 
punished  it,  and  could,  moreover,  compel 
its  solemnization  according  to  prescribed 
form  in  facie  ecclesia.  Such  marriage 
could  not,  however,  be  annulled.  This,  as 
it  appears,  had  been  acknowledged^  by  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  from  the  thirteenth 
century  downwards ;  and  the  practice  of 
those  courts  had  always  been  recognized  by 
the  English  common  and  statute  Uw. 

The  view  of  marriage  implied  in   this 
practice  had  doubtless  taken  its  ori^n  in 
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ihe-thookgictal  doctrine  which  taught  that 
anautte  wm  a  lacrament.  For^it  had 
bMB  OTf«*^»«^  In  that  doctrine  that  the  aao- 
*fy"*^^  ffuA  lay-  in  the  underttanding  be- 
tve^  ih^  cSootracting  parties  themselves, 
aiid  BoC  in  the  religious  ceremonial  or 
priMtfy  benediction  which  attended  the 
fHij9B»  Heiice  the  clandestine  marriages 
vjudi-ilie  eoelesiaptical  law  came  to  de- 
mmoce  and  punish,  found,  in  some  sort, 
thw  excuse  in  the  Church's  own  admission 
nmeeting  the  nature  of  matrimony.* 

fiat  a  mairiaffe  such  as  those  to  which  we 
IVKre  referred, although  a  contract  indissolu- 
ble between  the  parties  themselves,  and  al- 
tboa^  rfoognized  by  the  law  as  valid  and 
binding,  did  not  constitute  a  full  and  coYn- 
plefte  marriaffOf  unless  celebrated  in  the  pres- 
eni^  and  iriu  the  intervention,  of  a  priest  in 
ordert-t  ^^  priestly  intervention,  how- 
ever, even  if  itself  informally  practised, 
•eeni  to  have  redeemed  such  marriage  from 
the  incompleteness  which  otherwise  charac- 
teriaed  it,  and  to  have  bestowed  upon  it  the 
cimtiils,  although  not  the  privileges,  of 
nuuriage  Deformed  in  facie  ecelesioB.X  The 
Fleet  weddinss,  then,  which  were  (for  the 
moit  part)  cekbrated  by  ordained  priests, 
but  in  an  irregular  manner,  appear  to  have 
oeciyed  a  kind  of  middle  position  between 
inanruget  performed  according  to  the  full  in- 
jnnedonsof  thelaw  on  the  onehand,and  those 
contracted  without  any  ministerial  inter- 
Tention  on  the  other.  The^  lacked  the  ec- 
deM'tioal  sanction  and  pnvilege  awarded 
to  the  fimner ;  but  they  possessed  a  com- 
jfittanen  which  was  wanting  to  the  latter. 
Tbey  were  punishable  by  the  law  as  to  the 
manner  of  their  celebration,  for  some  of 
those  who  performed  them  underwent  legal 
penalties;  out  they  were  nevertheless  com- 
plete in  law,  as  is  witnessed  by  their  invari- 
able recognition  as  complete  marriages  in 
tbe  nnmeroos  bigamy  cases  to  which  they 
g^ve  rise. 

But  let  us  now  inquire  into  the  circum- 
stances which  were  the  immediate  means 
of  bringing  the  Fleet  into  notoriety  as  a 
place  for  the  celebration  of  clandestine 
marriages.  Towards  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  such  marriages  were  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  various  London  church- 
ei.  Like  the  Fleet  weddings  themselves, 
and  for  similar  reasons,  they  were  irregular, 

*B$tSt€pkeni*$  Clergy  Law,  rot.  I.  p.  672. 

AIm  l4tUr  to  tMe  Lorri  Brougham  and  Vaux  on 

tts6|N»<MS  of  the  Judpes  #i  the  Irish  Mdrriaae 

Omcs,  bv  Sir  John  8toi>dakt,  Knt.  LL.D.,  1M4. 

jf  Opinlont  of  the  Judges  in  the  cane  of  Queen  v. 

iDllii.    3Upkemi*$  Clergv  Law,  vol.  i. 

I  Koytr's  Mmkand  aiid  Wife,  vol.  ii.  pp.  44^-60. 


punishable,  and  yet  valid.  They  were  not 
at  fiurstperformed  by  persons  of  bad  charac- 
ter. Tney  took  place  for  the  most  part  in 
buildings  which  were  supposed,  for  different 
reasons,  to  be  exempted  nrom  the  visitation 
of  the  bishop  as  ordinary —  the  exemption 
being  made  an  excuse  for  dispensing  with 
banns  or  license.  In  the  year  1674,  these 
clandestine  and  informal  marriages  in 
churches  had  become  so  numerous  that  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  issued  an  or^ 
der  against  them.  With  this  order  the 
origin  of  the  Fleet  marriages  is  to  be  iden- 
tified. The  issue  of  it  was  not  likely  to 
destroy  the  existing  demand  for  clandestine 
matrimony  ;  and  it  simply  had  the  effect  of 
changing,  and  that  greatly  for  the  worse, 
the  persons  by  whom,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which,  the  required  commodity  was 
to  be  supplied. 

In  the  days  of  which  we  are  writing,  a 
large  number  of  dissolute  clerg3rmen  were  to 
beibund  within  and  about  the  Fleet  Prison. 
Some  of  these  were  confined  in  the  prison 
itself;  others  of  them,  although  also  aetenw 
for  debt,  being  privileged  to  reside  within 
the  rules  of  the  Fleet.  These  men  dis- 
covered in  the  recent  order  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners  the  means  of  their 
own  pecuniary  benefit.  They  at  once  es- 
poused the  cause  of  candidates  for  clandes- 
tine matrimony,  and  undertook  to  meet  the 
popular  demand.  They  began  to  marry 
couples  on  application,  without  notice  and 
without  publicity,  the  only  8in$  qud  rum 
being  the  payment  of  fees ;  and  the  amount 
of  these  fees  was  permitted  to  vary,  accord- 
ing to  the  pecuniary  capacities  of  the  ap- 
plicants for  matrimony,  although,  as  we 
shall  hereafler  see,  the  parsons  invariably 
secured  as  large  a  remuneration  for  their 
services  as  possible.  These  marriages  were 
at  first  often  solemnized  in  the  Fleet  Cha- 
pel; but  the  Act  10  Anne,  cap.  19,  at 
length  put  an  end  to  their  celebration 
there,  and  henceforth  they  took  place  (as 
indeed  was  not  unfrequently  the  case  be- 
fore) in  the  various  brandy-shops  and  other 
places  at  which  the  parsons  lodged,  or  still 
oftener  in  certain  taverns  which  came  to  be 
known  as  regular  marriage-houses,  the  land- 
lords whereof  derived  their  profits  from 
matrimony  just  as  as  they  did  from  malt 
liquors.  In  many  cases  rooms  were  special- 
ly fitted  up  for  the  performance  of  the  cere- 
mony, and  these  apartments  were  often  dig- 
nified with  the  title  of  '*  chapel  "  —  the 
name  of  a  saint  being  sometimes  prefixed  to 
the  word  chapel  in  the  ordinary  manner. 
As  soon  as  the  Fleet  became  associated  in 
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the  public  mind  with  clandestine  mairiage, 
it  was  Yolnntarily.  resorted  to  by  many 
abandoned  clergymen. 

It  should  not,  then,  be  supposed  that  any 
priyilege,  attached  or  even  pretended  to  be 
attached  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Fleet, 
was  the  basis  of  the  irregular  matrimonial 
practices  which  had  sprung  up  there.  It  is, 
indeed,  far  from  true  that  afi  the  so-called 
Fleet  marriages  took  place  in  that  locality. 
On  the  contrary,  we  find  from  the  registers 
that  many  of  the  parsons  travelled  aTl  over 
London  to  perform  weddings;  and  it  was 
not  an  unusual  circumstance  for  them  to  be 
summoned  into  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try also,  to  exercise  their  functions  as  the 
priests  of  Hymen  there.  The  solution  of 
the  question  as  to  how  the  Fleet  came 
specially  to  be  connected  with  clandestine 
marriage,  is  to  be  found  simply  in  the  cir- 
cumstance that  at  the  period  when  secret 
matrimony  was  driven  from  its  ancient 
stronorholds,  the  Fleet  and  its  purlieus  hap- 
pened to  contain  just  such  men  as  were 
best  suited  for  carrying  on  the  persecuted 
trade:  men,  that  is  to  say,  whose  pockets 
were  empty,  and  whose  reputation  was  de- 
stroyed, and  who  had  consequently  nothing 
farther  to  lose  through  pecuniary  penalties, 
or  by  the  antagonism  of  respectable  soci- 
ety. 

The  marriages  in  the  Fleet  continued  to 
increase  year  by  year.  From  the  19th  Oc- 
tober, 1704,  to  the  12th  February,  1705,  no 
less  than  2,954  weddings  had  been  celebrat- 
ed (bv  evidence),  besides  others  known  to 
have  been  opaitted.  The  maximum  of  the 
marriages  was  probably  attained  in  the  year 
preceding  that  in  which  Lord  Hardwicke's 
Act  came  into  force,  viz.  in  1 758-4.  It  was 
in  1712  that  the  Fleet  Chapel  became  un- 
available for  the  practices  of  the  Fleet  par- 
sons ;  and  from  about  this  .date,  we  appre- 
hend, the  grosser  features  of  their  trade  be- 
gan to  manifest  themselves. 

A  traffic  was  now  carried  on,  the  shame- 
lessness  of  which  is  almost  incredible.  The 
taverns  and  other  houses  where  matrimony 
had  at  first  taken  place,  doubtless  with  some 
sort  of  privacy,  beoime  known  and  spoken 
of  as  regular  marriagenshops.  They  dis- 
played, Huspendod  from  their  walls,  the 
huge  and  elaborate  signboards  of  the  day, 
explaining  the  nature  of  the  accommodation 
oflfercd  within.  But  information  more  pre- 
cise than  the  clasped  hands,  tied  knots,  and 
other  symbolical  devices  of  these  signboards 
was  provided.  Notices  were  put  up  over 
the  doors  oflTering  immediate  marriage  in 
the  plainest  terms,  and  stating  the  cheap- 
ness with  which  the  ceremony  might  be  se- 


cured. Touters,  such  as  those  which  now 
haunt  the  entrances  of  cheap  photograph- 
shops,  lounged  about  the  mamage-liouses, 
suggesting  tne  "  parson  "  to  passers-by,  and 
fluently  urging  tne  facility  with  'Which  the 
reverend  gentleman's  services  might  be 
secured.  The  better  to  ensure  the  seal  of 
these  touters,  they  were  generally  allowed 
to  participate  in  whatever  gains  they  were 
instrumental  in  bringing  to  their  employers. 
Thus  stimulated,  they  occadonally  carried 
their  zeal  to  such  an  extreme  as  to  attempt 
to  drag  people  to  matrimony,  and  to  over- 
come reluctance  by  purely  plr^al  means. 
Respectable  church-goers,  passing  Ludgate 
Hill  to  service,  were  not  secure  from  the 
molestations  of  these -men,  who  porsaed 
their  calling  with  as  much  vigour  on  Son- 
days  as  on  other  days.  Sometimes  the  par- 
sons themselves  plied  for  customers  on  their 
own  account ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  more 
degraded  of  them  would  offer  to  perfinrm 
the  marriage  service' on  terms  as  low  as  a 
pipeful  of  tobacco  or  a  dram  of  spirits. 
That  the  reverend  gentlemen  not  nnfre- 
quentlv  thus  adverti^  themselves  in  per- 
son is  intimated  in  Peregrine  Pfdk/^,atthat 
point  when  the  faithful  Pipes  gives  battle  to 
the  turnkey  on  being  expeUed  from  the 
Fleet  Prison.  We  wiU  quote  the'  passage 
to  which  we  refer,  for  it  gives,  no  doubt,  a 
just  notion  of  the  social  s^o^iis  of  the  Fleet 
parsons. 

*' A  ring  of  butchers,"  says  the  tale,  **•  was 
immediately  formed  ;  a  couple  of  the  rever- 
end flamens  who,  in  mormng  gowns,  ply 
for  marriages  in  that  quarter  or  the  town, 
constituted  themselves  second?  and  omptres 
of  the  approaching  contest,  and  the  cat- 
tle began.  .  .  .  Pipes  was  congratula- 
ted upon  his  victory,  not  only  by  his  friend 
Hatchway,  but  also  by  the  bye-standers, 

earticularly  the  priest  who  had  espoused 
Ls  cause,  and  who  now  invited  the  ttran* 
gers  to  his  lodgings  in  a  neighbouring  ale- 
house, where  they  were  entertained  so 
much  to  their  liking,  that  they  determined 
to  seek  no  other  habitation  while  they 
should  continue  in  town." 

The  bulk  of  the  applicants  for  matrimony 
at  the  Fleet  were  doubtless  of  the  lower  or- 
ders. Labourers  from  the  country,  me- 
chanics and  small  tradespeople  of  every 
description,  constituted  a  lam  proportion 
of  the  parsons'  j>atrons.  Sailors  too  were 
amongst  their  most  steady  sapporters; 
and  when  the  ships  qf  the  Boyal  Navr 
came  into  port,  there  was  often  a  vast  rtum 
of  seamen  to  the  Fleet  Jack  is  notarioos 
for  the  breadth  of  his  views  on  the  subject 
of  matrimony ;  and  very  likely  in  making 
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up  Idi  '.niiid  to  he  nnited  at  the  Fleet  to 
tM  Nty  of  the  hour,  he  argaed  witii  him- 
•df  TMMoting  the  iMnoa  who  should  per- 
iBvm  ne  ceremenT  lomewhat  as  Toach- 
■loiie  did  of  fiir  Otiyer  Martext :  —  *<  I  am 
aotia  the  mind  bat  I  were  better  to  be 
lied  of  him  than  of  another ;  for  he  is 
Ske  to  many  me  well ;  and  not  being 
viil  married  it  will  be  a  good  excuse  for 
BB  bereafter  to  leave  my  wifb."  In  the 
pBMBut  day  nilors  exhibit  a  stremg  prefer- 
enee  Ibr  being  married  without  any  reli- 
gioQi  Benriee  at  all :  they  are  now  found  to 
apj^y  for  matrimony  at  the  r^^ister  offices* 
■ora  frequently  than  almost  any  other 
tAmm  ef  the  community.  But  other  grades 
of  vciety  besides  those  already  mentioned 
■OBWtimet  had  recourse  to  the  Fleet  for 
rlandffiifinn  marriage.  In  turning  the  pages 
of  tiie  r^pstera,  we  find  that  not  a  few  of 
tfM  penons  married  are  described  as  gen- 
doMn  and  gentlewomen  ;  and  at  the  period 
of  which  we  are  writing,  these  terms,  we 
were  more  significant  than  at 
From  particulars  occasionally 
in  the  entries  of  marriages,  more- 
r,  we  learn  definitely  that  country  gen- 
I,  lawyers  from  the  Temple,  officers 
m  the  army,  and  sometimes  people  of  rank 
and  title,  were  anonsst  those  who  sousht 
the  nrrices  of  the  Fleet  parson.  While, 
therefore,  our  ideas  of  the  marriages  in  gen- 
eral may  justly  lead  us  amongst  the  lower 
elMiCB,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
upper  ten  thousand  occasionally  patronised 
onrnaaghty  parsons,  and  that  the  dreary 
porKeos  of  the  Fleet  were  now  and  then 
li|^ted  up  by  erratic  flashes  of  quality  and 
flHinoQ. 

So  far  we  have  spoken  of  bona  fide  wed- 
diBgt  only.  But  the  reader  must  learn 
tiuit  the  lust  after  fees  on  the  part  of  the 
Fleet  parsons  often  led  them  to  promote 
and  perform  marriages  which  were  no  mar- 
riages at  all,  but  mere  fictitious  semblances 
of  them.  Young  gentlemen,  for  instance, 
were  sometimes  miuie  half  intoxicated,  and 
than  entrapped  into  union  with  characters 
of  the  most  degraded  description.  And 
these  women,  it  is  almost  neealess  to  say, 
qoickly  broke  the  bonds  thus  iniquitousfy 
tMid,  and  contracted  fresh  marriages  with 
sew  rictims.  The  priests  also  readily  lent 
themselTCS  to  the  petitions  of  unfortunate 
pris,  who  were  d^irous  of  procariog,  for 
tlM  satisfiiction  of  their  friends,  certificates 
to  the  effect  that  they  had  been  married. 
la  these  cases  a  man  was  hired  to  personate 
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a  husband ;  the  mockery  of  a  marriage  ser 
vice  was  gone  throagh,  an  entry  was  made 
in  the  register,  and  a  certificate  issued. 
There  is  an  instance  on  record  of  a  young 
fruitseller  from  the  Fleet  Bridge  being 
seized  upon  to  counterfeit  a  husband  un- 
der such  circumstances.  The  youth  was 
paid  ten  shillings  for  the  job.  We  learn 
from  the  rasters  too  that  feigned  mar- 
riages sometimes  took  place  with  the  object 
above  alluded  to,  between  two  women  — 
the  parson  beinff  aware  of,  or  at  any  rate 
strongly  suspecting,  the  disguise  of  the  one 
who  personated  the  man.  Considering 
the  daring  dishonesties  of  some  of  the  rever- 
end gentlemen,  there  is  every  reason  for 
believing  that  they  not  unirequently  made 
entries  in  their  books,  and  issued  certified 
extracts,  even  where  no  pretence  of  a  mar- 
riage-service had  been  gone  through  at  all : 
and,  indeed,  this  practice  was  less  iniqui- 
tous as  well  as  less  troublesome  than  that 
of  getting  up  a  fictitious  wedding  in  order 
to  remster  it. 

It  IS  not  difficult  to  form  some  idea  of  the 
kind  of  scene  enacted  at  the  generality 
of  Fleet  weddings.  Having  chosen  the 
tavern  or  marriage-bouse  at  which  they 
would  be  united  —  not  an  easy  choice  to 
make,  we  imagine,  taking  into  consideration 
the  counter  representations  of  rival  touters 
—  the  couple  would  be  shown,  with  their 
friends,  into  that  chamber  of  the  establish- 
ment allotted  to  matrimony  —  a  room  doubt- 
less redolent  with  the  perfumes  of  spirits 
and  tobacco.  Any  misgivings  which  might 
arise  in  the  min<u  of  the  candidates  for 
marriage  as  to  the  validity  of  the  solemni- 
ties about  to  take  place,  were  dispelled  by 
the  appearance  of  the  parson,  whose  man- 
ner was  important  and  dignified,  and  who 
had  attired  himself  iir  thoroughly  orthodox 
(although  somewhat  dirty)  canonicals. 
What  did  it  maUer  that  the  reverend 
priest's  nose  was  somewhat  red,  and  that 
the  hand  in  which  he  held  his  book  was 
suggestively  tremulous?  He  was  in  or*- 
ders;  he  had  been  at  Oxford;  and ^ he 
read,  at  least,  as  one  having  authority. 
'  Meanwhile  the  spirits  of  all  concerned 
had  been  duly  supported  with  liquor,  which 
it  was  of  course  the  landlord's  interest  to 
circulate  as  freely  as  possible.  Supposing 
the  pecuniosity  of  the  bridegroom  to  be 
sufficiently  obvious,  the  service  proceeded 
without  any  allusion  on  the  part  of  the 
reverend  priest  to  the  question  of  fees.  If, 
however,  the  solvency  of  the  husband  elect 
were  open  to  doubt,  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  parson,  before  completing  the  cere- 
mony, came  to  a  definite  understanding 
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with  him  as  to  terms.  As  we  shall  hereaf- 
ter see,  the  service  was  often  left  unfin- 
ished because  an  amount  of  money  saffi- 
cient  to  meet  the  clerical  ideas  was  not 
forthcoming. 

The  service  read  was  of  course  thaX  of 
the  Church  of  England  —  although  proba- 
bly a  modified  ana  abbreviated  version  of 
it  At  the  commencement  of  a  pocket* 
book  kept  by  one  of  the  parsons,  we  have 
found  portions  of  the  office  for  matrimony 

—  apparently  transcribed  for  reading  from 

—  so  rendered  as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  references  to  the  Deity  were,  when  it 
was  practicable,  omitted.  For  instance, 
in  the  passa^  which  accompanies  the  giv- 
ing of  the  nng,  the  invocation  worded  in 
the  Prayer-book  thus,  —  '*  In  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,**  —  is  altered  into  the  phrase, 
*(  From  this  time  forth  for  ever  more. 
Amen;"  and  the  promise  given  by  man 
and  woman  to  hold  together  '^  according  to 
to  God's  holy  ordinance  "  is  rendered  sim- 

ey,  *'  according  to  law."  It  was  only  to 
I  expected  that  the  parsons  would  reduce 
the  directly  religious  portions  of  the  ser- 
vice to  the  smallest  possible  limits.  A 
clerk  was  generally  present  at  the  cere- 
mony to  say  the  Amens,  He  was  either  a 
person  reeularly  employed  for  the  purpose 
by  the  clergyman,  or  a  pot-boy  or  aome 
other  tavern  functionary  fetched  in  for  the 
occasion.  Sometimes  the  proprietor  of  the 
marriage-house  himself  actea  in  this  ca^ 
{Midty,  and  kept  the  register  also.  Occa- 
sionally a  woman  was  suddenly  cs^ed  upon 
to  officiate  as  clerk. 

The  ceremony  over,  the  parson  made  a 
note  of  the  marriage  in  his  pocketbook; 
this  entry  being  subsequently  transcribed 
into  a  larger  and  more  regular  register, 
which  might  belong  either  to  the  parson 
himself,  or  to  the  marriage-house  keeper. 
In  some  cases  the  insertion  was  made  in 
the  pages  of  the  more  bulky  volume  direct 
But  this  insertion,  it  would  seem,  never 
took  place  at  all  unless  it  was  specially 
paid  for ;  it  was  omitted,  too,  on  those  oc- 
casions when  it  was  desired  that  the  maiv 
riage  should  be  kept  entirely  secret.  If 
possible,  the  parson  now  sold  a  certificate 
of  the  event  which  had  just  taken  place,  to 
the  parties  married ;  and  they  were,  gener- 
ally speaking,  desirous  of  obtaining  such  a 
document  Considerable  efforts  were  made 
to  render  the  cerdfioates  legal  and  impres- 
sive in  appearance.  In  many  cases  K>rms 
were  printed  upon  sheets  of  vellum,  which 
sheets  were  each  headed  with  an  imposing 
engraving  of  the  Royal  Arms.    A   form 


such  as  these  was  now  nrodueed  and^  fiUed 
in.  The  fee  demanded  for  the  certificate 
varied,  like  the  masriage-&et  themaelvea, 
according  to  ciroumstances.  In  purtuanee 
of  that  simple  rule  whieh  guided  the  entire 
conduct  of  the  Fleet  parsons  in  aU  pecuni- 
ary affairs,  tiie  priest  took  as  much  for  it  as 
he  oonld  get  la  varioiis  entries  which  we 
shall  presently  extraoC  from  the  registers, 
mention  will  be  found  of  the  d^erent 
amounts  received  on  the  score  of  oertifi* 
oates  issued. 

And  now,  if  he  were  in  a  position  to  af- 
ford it,  and  assuming  the  marriage  to  have 
occurred  at  a  tavern,  the  bridegroom 
treated  the  wedding-party  to  a  refMst 
The  feast  was  not  of  a  refined  deseriptiim. 
On  account,  however,  of  the  laige  quan- 
tity of  punch  and  other  drinks  consumed 
at  the  entertainment,  it  was  a  portion  of 
the  proceedings  in  whidi  the  landlord 
took  a  vivid  interest ;  and  we  may  imagiae 
him  always  endeavouring  to  promote  the 
festivities.  The  parson  too,  who  waagenei^ 
ally  present  at  tiieae  feasts,  donbtlem  r^ 
garded  suc^  conviviality  as  aa  important 
Item  in  a  wedding  profpamme.  And  here 
we  must  ckee  oia  description ;  ibr  tiie  ergies 
that  often  followed  were  of  a  character  raeh 
as  cannot  be  described  in  theae  pages. 

Let  us,  therefore,  turn  to  our  docnmenta 
themselves,  and  proceed  to  extract  firam 
them  information  on  such  fiirther  pointa  in 
the  lives  and  labours  of  the  parsons  as  may 
appear  interesting.  We  shall  have  to  do 
principally  with  the  pocketbooka  ^^  tiioae 
queer  littls  volumes  of  matrimonial  memor- 
anda to  which  we  have  before  referred; 
for  in  them  is  to  be  found  much  matter 
eminentiy  oharacteristic  of  their  owners, 
matter  whwh  has  in  most  cases  been  ex- 
cluded from  the  larger  registers.  We  wiU 
quote  in  the  first  place  a  fisw  jottin^i^ 
which  express  the  ioeas  of  different  FImK 
parsons  on  the  subjects  of  their  own  mode 
of  existence  and  moral  standing. 

Doctor  Gaynham,  one  of  the  moat  note* 
rious  of.  Fleet  notorieties,  and  who,  as^  Miu 
Bum  tells  us,  acquired  the  unenvtable 
title  of  "  Bishop  of  UeH,"  is  not  al  all  in- 
cliiMd  to  own  tne  degradatk>n  implied  in 
that  designation.  Such  at  least  would  seem 
to  be  the  case  fhun  his  having  inserted  on 
the  flyleaf  of  one  of  his  pocketbooka,  ap|Mr- 
ently  as  applicable  to  hmiself,  the  following 
high-flown  lines :  •— 

The  Great  Good  Bfan  wm  fbrtnne  dotfa  disptaee 
May  into  scarceness  fall,  but  not  disgrace. 
His  sacred  person  none  will  dare  prMana, 
Poor  he  may  be,  bat  never  can  be  mean. 
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He  hoMiliit  Tahwwith  the  wise  md  good,  we  have  as  to  the  amoniit  which  the7  were 

^?**  PV!^iy  *?"*  ■•  8^****  •■  ^^•°  ^  stood,  able  to  realize.    The  average  sum  received 

t2I?S«.^SSZ^  ^y  *^®  P*"^°«  ^""^  *  wedding  seems  to  have 

^^  eSe-       ^^'  ^^  ^^'^  *^^'  "*  shillings  only;  althou^  in 

llM  pious  ciowd  the  fiillen  Me  deploie,  I2?'''i^?*^  ?*^'  ^)\^^  ""^f,  """^^  ,^i«'*t''- 

Ani  what  they  ne'er  can  raise,  they  still  adore.    ^®  following  quotaUons  wiU  exemphfy  the 

more  liberal  class  of  payments.    It  will  be 

We  sre  afraid  that  the  poor  "  bishop's "  observed  that  the  amount  obtuned  for  a 

life  did  not  in  the  slightest  degree  reflect  wedding  was  sometimes  divided  amongst  the 

tlua  pictare  of  virtuous  misfortune.    But  <J«ff«rent  persons  concerned  in  bringing  it 


have  attained ;  we  will  at  any  rate  give  ™®°^  ^  whom  they  paid  a  fixed  weekly 

him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  salary.     We  suppose,  however,  that  they 

llr.  Walter  Wyatt,  Another    prominent  °*ore  commonly  sent  for  any  paraon  they 

ynaAar  of  dandestine  matiimony,  is  quite  pleased,  upon  an  application  for  a  wedding 

pit^ttiiT  in  his  acknowledgments  of  evil  and  being  made  at  their  ''  shop ; "  and  since  in 

hk  deeiree  after  good.    **  The  fear  of  the  ^^^7  cases  one  or  more  parsons  lodged  on 

Lord,"  £e  writes,  "  is  the  beginning  of  wis-  ^^^  premises,  they  would  not  have  far  to 

4aak    The  marrying  in  the  Fleet  is  the  be-  ^^^'    I"  ^^^se  comparatively  rare  instan- 

■■■■iwng  of  Vernal  woe.    .    .    .    May  Grod  ^^s  in  which  the  panon  himself  was  the 

Smn  me  what  is  past,  and  give  me  grace  proprietor  of  the  ^  cha{>cl,"  the  division  of 

to  niiiM^fi  Boeh  a  wicked  place,  where  truth  ^^^  ^^  course  rested  with  him ;  but  it  gen- 

aad  virlae  can't  titt-A  place  unless  you  are  ^r^l^J  happened  that  he  was  in  the  hands 

iQiOlTod  to  i^rve."  of  a  marnage-housc  keeper,  when  his  share 

AoodM*  parson,  who  was,  we  fear,  a  mis-  ^  ^^®  S^^n^  ^"^^  determined  by  that  func- 

cnbly   degraded    character,  —  Mr.    John  tionary.     The  entries  to  which  we  wish  to 

FkM,  ezpreases  his  private  feelings  in  the  ^^^  ^^^  reader's  attention  are  as  follows:  — 
feUorwing  verse:  — 

10  Dec:    1728.    Wm  Salkeld    a  Marriner, 

I  hsfe  Liv'd  so  long  I  am  weary  living,  and  Marj  Jones,  both  of  S'   Andrews,  Holborn. 

I  wish  I  was  dead  and  my  sins  forgiven :  B  &  Sp.     P'  Jn©  Flood.    Marr :  ten  shillings, 

Then  I  am  sure  to  go  to  heaveo,  two  and  sixpence  Clark  ;  one  D©  Register,  two 

Although  I  liv'd  at  sixes  &  sevens.  and  sixpence  Cenificate.    They  were  married 

at  twelve  at  nii^ht. 
A  portion  of  poor  Mr.   Flond's   wishes       Seo.  90.    1742.    Chambers  Bate  Gent:  of 

realized  very  suddenly.     His  fatal   ill-  the  I^rish  of  Foston  in  l>erbyshirc  and  Ann 

ofa  few  hours' duration,  and  his  death,  Tnre  of  Amney  in  Glocestcrshire  Sp-     N.B. 


«n  racofded  by  one  of  the  marriage-house  ^y  rf"<llord  Overs  Invited  mo  to  mary  the 

keepers.    He  was  seized  while  celebrating  ^»/«  *j:  *^  ^^^  t^'^TnJ'  ^.*7I"  °^"  ^ 

rCGj:.»     Tk«  .«.»  «!,«  «<.^^.wi.   *u«  aJt  Andrew  Ch.    He  had  2  G»  out  of  4. 

m  wedding.    The  man  who  records  the  de-  ^^^  ^^     j^^^      j^^^   Uj^^j^^    Marriner 

cease  only  mentions  it  as  occasioning  him  ^^  gt  ^^^^  vVost.    B^  AlicTsergant  do  Sp. 

the  km  ot  some  marnage-fees  which  m  the  ,vere  married  at  Lilly's.    P»  17  :  6.    Marriage. 

ordiDarT  course  of  things  would  have  fallen  \n  A  ;  Clk  5  :  C.  3  Boles  of  Bunch  (sic,  for 

U^hu  share.  bowis  o/jmnrh.) 

In  a  private  pocketbook  belonging  to  a  1742.    October  24.    Benjamin  &  Rose  Mar- 

Ibmth  parson,  the  unhappy  priest  comments  ried  at  y«  Leg  Tavern  but  would  give  no  other 

upon  the  course  of  his  existence  thus  — -  **  A  account  of  themselves.    p*»      £\ .  10* 
wieked  life  is  a  damnable  thin^r."    A  fif^h 

gentleman  tak^  an  entirely  different  and  Subjoined  are  two  entries  phowing  that 

amch  mor%  chf  crftil  vipw  of  his  mode  of  liv-  when  money  was  not  to  be  had,  articles  of 

ing,  and  writes  —  **  Let  cver^-thing    that  jewellery,  dress,  &c.,  were  occasionally  ac- 

katii   breath    praise    the   Lonl.    Jubilate,  cepted  in  its  place,  or  by  way  of  pledge. 

Always  the  be>t.'*     Another  parson   dedi-  We  fear  we  cannot  undertake  to  explain 

cates  his  pocketbook  —  false  entries  and  all  the  signs  and  abbreviations  employed.     In 

—  to  ''Idv  God  and  King."  the  first  example,  however,  it  is  plain  that 

The  principal  object  of   the  Fleet  clcrg}-  the  bridegroom  tendered  to  the  parson,  in 

men  in  practising  clandestine  matrimony  rash,  a  sum  which  the  reverend  gentleman 

bnTiag  been  to  make  money,  we  may  pro|v  considered  insufBcient,  whereupon  a  rin^ 

criy  give  a  prominent  place  to  any  evidence  was  deposited  with  him  by  way  of  security 
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Nov  n*i>  IT43.  JohaHodionofS'  Geoi^ 
Mid'  BtXer  4  Wulowr    nod   Cath*  Bnckimi. 

bun   of  St  Giles    Ciinil^ate    Sy    ,, 

„    —  — J. Gt-q;   b  Bmg  pledged 

ford Bm:  — :g:  — . 

Feb.  a.  1T45.  Junes  Fnlcer  of  Coll  9o1e'<, 
Big!  of  Foot  B'  £  EKsalwth  Finher  of  Bt«n 
Sp  :  Dm  O  all.  P  «m.  Left  s  SUter  Bncl:. 
loforf*  BoDBom  of  a  Sbirt  and  &  HRakercbUe  fdr 


Sp.    Half  m 

Pound  left  b  ,  

hii  hand*  tooi  thia  Kcoio't  bocanae  Sba  ahoaid 
not  come  and  Ba;  ther  were  married  and  not 
[regiBterad.] 

October  IT,  1743.  Hicfaad  HickeT  of  8' 
Catherines  bj  the  Tower  Haniaer  &  Bi  &,  Eliza- 
beth HadBon— ?•  00)7.  N.B.  Thwe  weis  balf 
marrie  j*  day  before. 

(17«)  June*.  John  Onenniff,  of  Fan- 
ham  ItoYull  in  Bucks  Bawjet  W.  &  Uaitha 
Brookwell  of  do  TT.  Aih.  d;.  Theie  people 
wm  with  hb  in  the  Jajie  Before  and  the  man 
forced  her  away  Half  Done  becMue  he  woold 
notpaj.  A:  ».  (Alh). 

Before  learing  tbe  ntgeet  of  feee,  w«  maj 
mention  tbkt  Mr.  Walter  Wyatt,  a  penon 
whose  pathetic  aapirsljoiis  afW  a  better  lif^ 
we  have  already  noticed,  hai  left  certain 
entriM  in  one  of  big  memoiandnm  booka,  br 
be^  i  meana  of  which  wo  are  able  t~  ' — - 


It  would  seem  (as  we  have  already  inti- 
mated) that  the  parson  himself,  and  not  thu 
keeper  of  the  marriage-house,  was  in  tlii' 
habit  of  coaducting  tbe  pecuniary  negotig.- 
tions.  We  will  now  give  a  few  extract* 
from  tbe  booki  of  different  parsons,  iUustrs- 
tive  of  the  interruptions  which  oAen  occui- 
red  in  the  midst  of  tbe  marriage-service,  anU 
the  disputes  which  were  wont  to  arise  be-  ■ ..  .     .  .  , .  , : — 

tween   the   priests  and  the  applicants  fof  I  '?**  ".  *"  ""«  «a<«nt  "f  *•«  weekly  p 

matrimony,  on  account  of  the  Jl-important    ™"?"^  _5»  """.he  P«;  to  Kpnsant 
queation  of  fees.  !  ™  """'^  *"  '"'  ^«=«'P**i  '"•  fl>«'  »hM  t^V 

^  unonnted  to  about  nL  lOt.  per  ymk,t* 

SeptemberU.  1737.  A  coachman  came  t  I '°°«t^an900i.  a  year.  Bal  it  shoold  be 
WHS  half  married  4  woa'd  give  but  3«  6*  t  |  ""ted  tbat  Wyatt  was  one  of  tbeiBaatpi«m- 
went  off.  >.  inent  and  pushing  of  the  Fleet  dargyiMn, 

snd  fiir  that  reason  bis  recapts  would  be 
likely  to  exceed  thoae  of  mortcrf'  his  coafra'^ 

The  panona  eerbunly  cannot  be  charged 
with  want  of  teal  and  mUgenoe  in  tbe  per- 
formance of  their  priestly  fonc^ona.  lAej 
muc^  I  "PP^"'  to  **'8  ***"  aeceasible  at  dl  hoots 
-if  the  day  and  ni^ht.  An  enti;  describing 
i  marriage  which  took  place  at  midnight  has 
.Iready  been  quoted,  and  another  in  which 
he  parson  was  stated  to  be  in  reqaifitian  at 
;,nVw-  ^-  "^ -i^- -'  .1-  -. 


June  21''  1740.  John  Jonei  of  Enton  Snt. 
ton  in  Bcdfordahire  ami  Mary  Stewsrd  of  th* 
some  came  10  Woods  in  Fleet  Lane  about  six 
oclocfc  in  the  momiui;.  Mr.  Aghwell  and  self 
had  been  down  the  markett  Wood  called  bin 
Mid  I  went  with  him  there  found  the  said  man 
and  wooman  otfcr'd  Mr.  AshHeil  3  shilling- 
marry  him  he  would  not  so  he  aworo  vary  m~ 

and  would  have  knocked  him  down  bnt  for 

was  not  married,  took  this  memonndom  that 
they  might  not  Pretend  afterwards  ibey  wot 
married  and  not  Register'd. 

Tbe  Mr.  Aehwcll  referred  to  atiove  was  a 
man  famous  for  the  number  of  his  marriaees. 
Be  appears  to  have  kept  a  clerk  in  regular 
employ,  who,  as  it  seema,  made  tbe  forego- 
ing entry,  and  also  the  following :  — 

.Ttily(ITn)  15.  Came  a  man  nod  wooman 
to  Iho  Green  CinistGr.he  wia  au  Irishman  and 
Taylor  to  bi-c  married.  Ghvo  Mr.  Ashwell  2  : 
6.  bat  would  have  a>  went  away  and  abuiscil 
Ht.  Ashwcll  very  much,  told  iiim  he  was  a 
Thief  and  1  waa  wor<c.  Took  lliis  account  bc- 
cnaso  ahould  not  B»ylhev  was  married  and  not 
RegiBiered.  N.B.  Tho  Fellow  «nid  Mr.  War- 
ren was  hia  relation. 


Mttr28">  1743.     Thomas  Tinworth  of  r>ow. 


B  &  Sart ;  &  Jane  Palmer  ditto    sous  and 


1  clock  in  tbe  morning.  Two  of  the  ibl- 
lowing  cstracts  relate  to  weddings  celebrat- 
td  at  even  more  unseasonable  hours ;  — 

Thomas  Delves.  Noblcmnn's  Bert  White 
Itart  Court  of  WeBt :  &  Betty  Boshworth 
U°  B  &  Sp.  The  Cock.  Married  at  3  o'doek 
in  the  HnmlnfT.    Behav'd  Bodely. 

"Christm*.  Day  at  night  LateaboattfaaHom 
oF  1!  came  to  Hr.  AldarH  1739  John  Newbnrr 
Gent  and  Maria  Diens  and  a  3r<'  Penon.   OaM 

—  (tlieaum  here  inilicated   la  not  iatelligiUa) 

—  boliav'd  Budely  told  me  that  my  Qown  ought 
^||  be  stript  of  my  Dae h. 

Sep.  t.— -iJohn  Bell  of  the  Pa  of  Waltham- 

,iow and  Ba :  &,  Surah  Smith  of  Shad-wall 

St  PnnlB  nid.     Mri.  Hoiskina's  4  elovk  moifc. 
.Tfi"  Floud. 

We  will  now  call  the  reader's  attantim  to 
the  practice  of  antedating  tlia  regiaten  — 
'  practice  to  which  many  of  the  Fleet  par- 


i-iage-bouse  keeper*  were  at 
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ways  iwdj  to  lend  themselyea.  Some  of 
them  nem  to  liaTe  demurred  when  reauest- 
ed  todD  tiliit;lmt  oihera  evidently  did  it 
as  a  matter  of  coarse  whenever  they  were 
paid  'for  tibe  extra  trouble.  The  famous  Mr. 
nNid  was  amongst  those  who  app^i*  never 
to  liave  made  any  objection.  Trie  ibllowing 
entiy  .viU  aSora  an  example  of  the  prac- 
tice :  — 

HovemV  5.  1742  was  married  Benjamin 
Ricbsids  of  the  Parish  of  St  Martin  in  the 
Fields  Br  and  Judith  Lance  do  Sp.  at  the  Bull  & 
Qacisr  &  gave  gft  for  an  antidate  {nc}  to  March 
j«  lltb  in  the  same  ^ear  which  Lilly  comply'd 
wtl>  and  pat  em  in  us  book  accordingly  there 
being  a  vacancy  in  the  Book  sutable  to  the 


The  marriage  described  took  place  under 
the  auspices  era  Mr.  Ash  well  before  referred 
tOb  '^  £illy/'  who  is  alluded  to  in  the  entry, 
was  a  proounent  character  in  connection 
with  the  Fleet  marriaff^s.  He  kept  the  Iland 
and  Fen  tatem  near  Tleet  Bridge  —  a  no- 
torious marriage-house,  at  which  more  wed- 
diegs  seems  to  have  been  celebrated  than 
at  aoT  other.  One  of  Lilly's  handbills  is 
qeotea  by  Mr.  Born.    It  runs  thus  :  — 

J.  Lilly  at  ye  Hand  and  Pen,  nrxt  door  to 
the  china  shop,  Fleet  Bridge,  London,  will  be 
perfbnii'd  the  solemnisation  of  marriages  by  a 
jgendeman  regnlarly  brcfi  att  ono  of  oar  univcr- 
sides,  and  lawfolly  onlain'd  according  to  the 
institations  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  is 
rsady  to  wait  on  any  person  in  towu  or  coun- 
tny. 


1729.  June  10.  John  Nelson  of  y®  Pa  of 
St  Georges  Hanover  Batchelor  &  Gardner  & 
Mary  Bams  of  the  same  Sp.  married.  JnoFIond 
Min.  Cer :  Dated  5  November  1 727  to  please 
their  Parents  — at  Wheelers.    J.  F.  Mint. 

Li  this  case  the  marria^  was  either  not 
entered  in  the  larger  register  at  all,  or  if  an 
entry  was  made,  the  date  inserted  must  have 
been  forged  so 'as  to  correspond  with  -  that 
of  the  certificate  issued.  The  following  ex- 
tract will  additionally  exemplify  the  entire 
willingness  of  the  parsons  to  accommodate 
their  customers  in  the  matter  of  dates :  — 


1729 


Lilly  was  evidently  an  exceedingly  sharp 
man  of  business,  and  even  our  astute  f)ar- 
soos  themselves  had  some  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing pace  with  him.  They  often  allude  to  his 
rogneries  in  his  private  memoranda.  Mr. 
IVallsr  Wyatt,  for  instance,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing note  respecting  him :  —  *^  These  are 
to  certify  that  J.  L.  is  a  rouge  (sic)"  No 
doubt  Mr.  Lilly  entertained  a  precisely  sim- 
ikor  opinion  of  Mr.  Wyatt  and  he  might 
joBlly  do  so« 

Bat  to  proceed  with  our  instances  of  ante- 
dating:—- 

17S9.  June—.  George  Mattocks  of  Giles 
CSripplegate  Br  and  Catherine  8mith  of  St 
(korge  8onthwark  wid^.  N.B.  Georpe  had 
Uv^d  some  years  Prior  to  the  Marria^^c,  &  had 
Sflffersl  children,*  &  had  things  done  by  Jos.  ac- 
eordiagly. 

Tkmt  is,  "^  Jos  "  (Joshua  Lilly^  dated  the 
ounriage  entry  "  some  years  "  oack. 


•^25®    [       Wm.Knight  of  the  Parish  of 

Hampstead  Gardner  and  Batchelor  &  Joanna 
Woodward  ofvo  Pa  of  Wildson  Spinistor  pr 
Jno  Floud.  The  said  Wm  Knight  on  the  other 
side  —  (the  latter  part  of  the  entry  is  on  a  sec- 
ond leaf)  —  [had  1]  his  Certificate  Dated  24tlL 
Blank  Left  unfilL'd  up  for  the  month  and  year 
none  to  search  but  himself. 

We  understand  by  this  that  Mr.  William 
Knight  could  not  upon  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment so  accurately  calculate  the  exigencies 
of  his  private  position  as  to  be  able  at  once 
to  state  the  period  to  which  be  wished  his 
marriage  ascribed.  He  accordingly  took 
away  his  certificate  unfinished,  in  order  that 
he  might  put  two  and  two  together  at  leis- 
ure, and  tnen  fill  in  such  a  date  as  would 
suit  his  circumstances. 

The  clearly-proved  unscrupulous  misdat- 
ing of  the  registers  by  the  parsons,  the  strong 
probability  that  many  of  the  entries  which 
they  made  were  entire  fabrications,  and  the 
total  absence  of  signatures,  either  of  the 
parties  married  or  of  the  witnesses  who 
might  have  been  present  at  the  wed- 
dings, have  constituted  the  main  reason  for 
the  rejection  of  Fleet  registers  as  evidence, 
to  which  wo  have  already  adverted.  It  will 
at  once  bo  perceived  that  such  irregularities 
fully  justified  such  a  rejection ;  and  the 
reader  will  not  wonder  that  the  commission- 
ers of  1887,  having  fully  examined  the  rec- 
ord?, objected  to  their  being  placed  upon  a 
footing  different  from  that  on  which  they 
had  pre^ously  stood.  We  may  state  that 
in  some  pedigree  cases  the  registers  have, 
under  a  kind  of  protest,  been  received  by 
certain  iudges  as  declaraUons,  and  as  coUat- 
QTnl  evidence  they  have  not  been  regarded 
as  without  value.  But  at  all  times  they  have 
been  held  to  be  extremely  doubtful,  and 
any  opinion  in  their  favour  has  been  enun- 
ciated with  the  greatest  caution. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  many  per- 
sons married  at  the  Fleet,  in  a  short  time 
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became  anxious  to  free  themselves  from  the 
bonds  which  they  had  incaired.  Under 
these  circumstances  they  seem  to  have  held 
that  all  they  had  to  do  to  ensure  entire  lib- 
erty was  to  procure  an  erasure  of  their 
names  from  the  register  books.  Applications 
with  this  object  were  therefore  oftea  made 
to  the  parsons,  who,  upon  the  usual  condi- 
tion, were  found  willing  to  entertain  them. 
From  some  memoranda  we  learn  that  mon- 
eys were  occasionally  paid  for  the  ^promise 
of  erasures,  and  that  the  erasures  were 
never  made.  An  entry  illustrative  of  this 
species  of  fraud,  will  be  found  amongst 
our  subsequent  extracts. 

We  have  selected  for  quotation  from  the 
pocket-books  the  following  notes,  which  will 
be  entertaining  in  various  ways.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  persons  iVequently  comment 
upon  the  "  vile  behaviour "  of  the  persons 
married.  One  would  imagine  that  the 
"  behaviour  "  must  have  been  very  "  vile  " 
indeed  to  call  forth  the  observations  of  a 
Fleet  clergyman;  there  is  abundant  evi- 
dence, indeed,  that  it  was  so.  On  some  oc- 
canons  the  bridegrooms  and  their  friends 
exhibited  the  most  outrageous  violence, 
with  the  object  of  intimidating  the  parsons 
into  marrying  them  cheaply ;  and  it  hap- 
pened not  untrcquently  that  the  reverend 
gentlemen  were  glad  to  hurry  the  marriage 
ceremony  to  a  conclusion  on  almost  any 
•terms,  that  thfy  might  escape  from  the  ruf- 
fianly gang  which  composed  the  bridal  party. 

John  and  Elisabeth  August  30 tb  1737.  at 
Mr  Sandy's  the  Fleet.  He  said  he  belonged  to 
the  sea  and  had  his  own  hair. 

Decern br  12^^  1739.  About  ye  Hour  of  10  in 
yc  Evening  there  came  2  meu  and  One  woman 
to  Mr  Bunifords  The  man  yt  was  married  ap- 
pear'd  by  Dress  as  a  Gentleman  of  fortune  and 
y«  woman  y*  was  married  like  a  Lady  of  Qual- 
ity, y«  Man  yt  came  with  em  seemed  to  mo  to 
be  a  Tajler  who  s<*  he  knew  Mr  B— d  very  well 
&  me  likewise.  The  Gentlman  would  not  pay 
but  in  a  mean  and  scandalous  manner,  ho  ofierd 
d.  &  and  went  Down  stairs  and  Down  y^  Court 
came  back  Again  &p«i  g.  in  all  and  wont  away 
without  telling;  of  their  names.  N.B.  Ho  8*1  he 
had  2  X»»  Names  viz;  John  Skinner  &  ye  Gen- 
tlewoman 8**  her  name  wan  Elizabeth.  N.B. 
Y«  Gentlewoman  when  married  had  on  a  flour- 
ed Silk  Hound  Gown  &  after  she  was  married 
she  pulls  of  her  flowr'd  Gown  &  underneath 
Sho  had  a  f^rge  full  Black  Silk  gown  on  & 
went  away  in  y«  same.  Y«  other  was  wrapt  up. 
B — d  Absent. 

1741.  May  y®  12^  1741.  A  certain  man 
with  a  spott  in  one  eye  a  Sinament  coat  And  a 
younj;  woman  w^h  a  Pritty  Genteel  face  &  Ap- 
pearance came  to  Mrs.  Crooks  and  were  Mar- 
ried she  had  on  a  Linnen  Gown  the  Man  s^  his 


name  was  Edward  Bat  would  not  tell  who  he 
was  only  yt  he  came  from  SpibdfieM.  The 
young  woman  t^  her  Name  was  AnA  More  of 
y*  same  Parish. 

8 Oct:  1741.  Robt Mary  at  New- 
market married.  Foold  of  his  coat  beoauae  it 
was  Black,  said  he  would  not  be  married  in  that 
coat  for  yt  Reason  pd  2>  6. 

1742-3  Jany  16.  John  Whitham  of  Hotton 
it  Essex  Hush.  Bi"  &  Marv  Westaby  Do.  Sp. 
N.B.  Vilo  Behav'd  the  fellow  would  not  say 
with  this  ring  I  thee  wed  &e.  Parish  aflkir. 
Bull  Qarter. 

The  "Bull  and  Garter''  mm  a  noted 
tavern  in  the  Fleet  The  lAm  of  some  other 
taverns  often  alluded  to  in  Uie  regiaters  were 
"  The  Two  Fightine  Cocks  and  Wafaiut 
Tree,"  **  The  Green  Canister,"  **  The  Noah's 
Ark,"  <' Jock's  I.ast  Shift," ''  The  Shepherd 
and  Goat,"  "  The  Leg,"  &c 

1742  NovrnV  21  Richard  Akerman  Tamer 
of  Christ  Church  Batr  &  Lydia  CoDitat  Bfn. 
Crooks.  N.B.  They  Bevav'd  very  Vilely,  & 
attempted  to  run  away  w^h  Mrs  Crooks  gold 
ring. 

Mrs.  Crook  was  the  proprietor  of  the 
marriage-tioiise,  and  lent  her  ring,  it  seeoM, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  marriage  ceremony. 

8tta  Novbr.  1745.  Timothy  Floyd.  Elia 
Love  as  under.  She  a  most  vUe  willed  abuaive 
wooman,  No :  274.  Ash  K  &  all  to  pay  3* :  6. 
Clerk  and  Rej^isf  4  :  8  part  oopy. 

The  subjoined  extract  showa  that  tlie 
Fleet  marriages  were  not  always  contracted 
bv  young  and  impulsive  persons.  Tlie  wed- 
ding recorded  took  place  at  Mr.  Lilly'i 
^  Hand  and  Pen,"  and  was  solemniied  by 
Mr.  Ashwell  whom  we  have  before  men- 
tioned. 

1746.  Jan.  9.  Jn<^  Servt  of  S^  MaryldboiM 
wr  &  Ann  Page  ww  He  89  years  the  77  both 

fresh  and  in  perfect  senses.    Ash. 

It  nuiy  be  well  in  this  place  to  reouBd  tlM 
reader  that  the  Fleet  parsons,  akhoorii  tlie 
majority  of  them  were  regalwly  oraniaed 
clergymen,  had  yet  their  countorieiti  and 
person ators  who  were  no  clei^gymen  at  all. 
If  w^  were  left  to  Jud;{e  of  the  matter  from 
the  references  to  it  in  the  joomaki  of  the 
day  alone,  we  should  almost  oome  to  tbe 
conclusion  that  these  impostors  were  as  nn- 
merous  as  the  actual  pncsts  ^—  if  not  niore 
so ;  for  the  journalists  constantly  mentkm 
the  Fleet  parson  as  a  mock  parson  alcoffeth* 
er.  Bat  other  evidence  leads  ns  to  a  ffiSbr- 
ent  conclusion.  There  is,  howeYer,  no  doabt 
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thmt  caiea  did  someti^ies  arise  where  the 
garb  and  office  of  the  clergyman  were  as- 
sumed, and  his  fees  claimed,  by  indivi<]ua1s 
who  were  anything  but  clergy.  But  it  will 
not  be  necessary  for  us  to  deal  with  those 
ezcepdonal  instances;  the  documents  be- 
fore Q8,  moreover,  do  not  supply  us  with 
anripeeial  evidence  on  the  subject,  there 
being  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  par- 
sons whose  names  appear  in  their  pages 
were  in  all  cases  actually  clergymen. 

Oar  quotations,  as  the  reader  will  re- 
member, have  hitherto  been  taken  from  the 
podtet-books  of  the  Fleet  parsons,  and  from 
those  onlv.  We  shall  now  call  attention  to 
one  of  uie  larger  registers,  since,  unlike 
most  of  its  class,  it  contains  matter  of  con- 
siderable interest.  In  order  that  this  re- 
markable volume  may  be  understood,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  not,  like 
those  which  we  have  hithci*to  been  dealing 
with,  a  book  of  a  private  and  personal  de- 
scription, bat,  on  the  contrary,  one  intend- 
ed for  public  inspection  —  a  record,  in  fact, 
drawn  np  for  the  express  purpose  of  being 
searched  by  any  persons  who  might  be  ready 
to  pay  a  fee  for  the  examination  of  its  con- 
tents. The  register  was  evidently  the  prop- 
erty of  a  marriage-house  proprietor.  It 
dates  from  July,  1727,  to  the  25th  of  March, 
1754  —  the  day  before  Lord  Ilardwickc's 
Marriage  Act,  which  finally  extinguished 
clandestine  matrimony  in  Englanil,  came 
into  operation.  The  registrar,  having  found 
it  convenient  to  insert  in  the  entries  various 
memoranda  respecting  fees,  &c.,  which  he 
<Ud  not  wish  to  be  made  public,  has  written 
these  memoranda  partially  in  Greek  charac- 
ters. This  very  imperfect  precaution  was, 
we  suppose,  sufBcient  for  its  immediate  pur- 
pose ;  the  great  majority  of  tho&e  who  were 
likely  to  search  the  volume  bein;?  probably 
such  as  would  not  know  the  Greek  alphabet. 
We  will  quote  a  few  of  such  entries  as  may 
be  transcribed  without  offence,  and  whitih 
will  at  the  same  time  serve  to  exemplify 
some  of  the  customs  of  the  Fleet  marriage- 
trade  ;  bat  it  is  not  easy  to  make  our  selco- 
tiooy  since  much  that  is  coarse  and  scranda- 
feos  is  only  too  faithfully  reported  in  thesi; 
Gfvek  letten.  We  shall  not  attempt  to 
claisifjr  oar  quotations,  but  shall  leave  the 
reader  to  gather  from  them  as  he  pleases 
aitber  corroborations  of  assertions  heretofore 
aiade  in  this  article,  or  information  on  mat- 
Ibrs  which  may  be  wholly  new  to  him.  In 
the  foor  cases  where  we  insert  the  Greek 
chanelers,  oar,  extracts  have  been  tran- 
scribed —  as  indeed  have  all  our  foresoing 
qnntations  —  literatim  from  the  originals. 


1.3  th 


January  1728. 


fiopp :  rhprfTf  cfuXXivyc  I  Andrew  Wild  a 
^  0V7J  (J*-  xvp^Un-  Thrj ,  Whitesmith  of  S^  Sep- 
iSpidrjypoofi  wag  Thrj^po-  ulchres  and  Marv  Har- 
Thffp  of  Thri  fjTjfwpafHTiTf  \  old  of  do.  W^  &  W^ 
Jovarhav  WiXd  ExvX^' '  per  Jn®  Floud. 
T7j6  ar  Ty3vpv.  | 


March  1728. 


gth 


'Sorhlvy  3vt  a  vorr/  \        William   Corps    of 
of  havA  fop  rfug  /lap-    S'    James's    Clerken- 


piayjf  wluxh  vrjvijp  wa^ 


wall  Coachmakcr  & 
Elizabeth  Scott  of  the 
Temple  Br  &  Ww  per 
Jno  Floud. 


August  1728. 


27th 


fiapplayri  rhTpryrfv  \  Christopher  Owen, 
ahi?Xvyg  ^-  ovij  J^-  gix-  a  Smith  of  St  Martins 
<l>Tivx7i  xvprtfix^rij  Thrj  in  the  Fields  &  Susan- 
nxifiav  voT  x^pivy  to  iSr/ '  nah  Dains  of  St  Giles's 
fiappiTjA  Iv  Thrj  ^Tirmr  I   in  the  ticlds  B  &  Sp. 


had  thiifi  fiapptrjS  ar  fip  i 
i^pou'vg  or  fip  Happigovg 
j  iv  (pmSyrjovri  (sir)  xovp^ 
'  tv  rhij  O'/.A  BaOjjy  a\ 
!  funp  a  X^-^XX  '*'  "^hr) 
I  fiopvivy. 


pr  Ju«  Floud. 


August  1729. 

1 2th  I        Abraham  Wells,  a 

<^A  fivTj  f/*/AA«7f  <prip   Butcher  of  the  psh  oC 

Torak.     N.  B.  Thri  28*  ,  Tottenliam  in  Mdex  & 
;  of  Appi?,  1736  //fK  i^rf/^  ,  Sutsaniiah     Ilc\vitt    of 

XauT/  av6  EapvjigrAif  iv-  \  Kntield  W  i^  Ww 
I  rpifaTTjd    firj   to    Epagrj  1  pi'  Jn»  Floud. 

Thrj  fiappia)  i)  ovr  o/rhy 

ihxjx   for  Thar  hrip  hvg- 

liai-y^  haA  {iijar  av6  a- 
•  ]ivn}d  hip  iv  a  i3af)3fip- 

ovr  /rtivrip  *  »  ♦  /  fioAr/ 
I  h:;p   3rj'Anvri   f  fiiA    fo, 

fop  u'hixh  I  haA  ha?.fa 
.  }-i'/i';/a  avA  chrj  ar  Thrj 
'  raiiij  Tifiij  Aif/ivrjpriA  /trf  < 

v^  h  ftp  xvpri  /ixarij  N  o 
.  Qtipgov    <^r}qriV7      {kx- 

\upALvy  TO  hiip  Aiigipn) 


The  remainder  of  our  quotations  from  the 
:  liook  under  our  notice  shall  be  given  in  En- 
.  plish  type  ;  but  it  will  be  remembered  that 

these  entries  are  inserted  in  the  ref]jister  in 
;  a  manner  precisely  similar  to  the  foregoing. 

With  respect  to  the  marriage  (or  pretended 
'  marriage),  dated  13th  M^t  1731,  it  will  be 
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observed  that  the  case  was  one  of  those  we 
have  previously  mentioned,  in  which  a  man 
was  hired  to  act  the  part  of  bridegroom.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  on  issuing 
extracts  from  the  book  which  we  are  consif 
ering,  the  registrar  would  ignore  the  first 
column  altogether. 


May  1730. 

28th 
Married  at  the 
Globe  Tavern  Hatton 
Garden  myself  had  five 
shillings  as  dark  & 
gave  a  certificate  on 
stamped  paper  (Hand- 
somely Entertained) 


William  Tew,  Gent. 
&    Katherine    Skeere, 
both  of  St  Buttolphs 
Bishopsgato  B.  &  Sp. 
pr  Bobert  Cuthbert. 


April  1734. 


09th 

Mar  :  ten  shillings 
&  sixpence  Clark  two 
&  sixpence.  Certif : 
two  do  8))ent  ten  shil- 
lings in  Punch. 


Joseph  Harrison,  a 
Groom  Ann  Bolt,  both 
of  St  Mary  Cray  in 
Kent  Br  &  Sp. 

pi^J.  Craynam. 


May  1734. 


13i^» 
Mr.  Comings  gave 
me  half  a  guinea  to 
find  a  bridegroom  and 
defray  all  expenses. 
Parson  two  and  six- 
pence Husband  do  & 
five  &  sixpence  myself. 


Samuel  Stewart ;  a 
chocolate    maker   and 
Marv  Nugent ;  )>oth  of 
St  M  Ludgatc  B  &  Sp 
pr  llalph  Shadwell. 


August  1735. 


31. 
Total   Thre  &  six 
(pence  but  Honest  Wig- 
more  *    kept    all    the 

TVK^nv  art  fiironrnl  him. 


more  ^    Kcpi    aii 
.mony  so  farewel  hi 


Mathcw  Mcdcalf,  a 
weaver  and  Ann  Hub- 
bard both    of   Whiter 
chappell  B  &  Ww 
I>.  WigmOre. 


Enou<!h  has  now  been  said  and  quoted  to 
give  a  fair  general  notion  of  the  matrimoni- 
al proceedings  in  the  Fleet.  A  good  deal, 
hovever.  remains  untold  which  cannot  be  re- 
counted in  these  pages,  and  which  would 
certainly  not  modify  the  opinion  that  the 
reader  has  probably  formed  as  to  the  in- 
iquity and  degradation  of  the  parsons. 

^Wigmore  was  the  offloiatlng  pamon.  The  note 
nignilles  the  marriage-house  keeper's  determination 
to  employ  him  no  longer. 


It  may  appear  strange  to  some  that  the 
legislature  snould  have  permitted  the  Fleet 
scandals  to  remain  undisturbed  for  the  long 
period  of  three-quarters  of  a  century.  But 
the  fact  is  that  enactments  designed  to 
remedy  the  evil  were  from  time  to  time 
passed,  which,  however,  all  failed  of  their 
object,  since,  although  they  punished  clan- 
destine matrimony,  they  did  not  render 
such  matrimony  invalid.  The  penalties 
which  they  imposed  were  evaded  by  vari- 
ous clever  manoeuvres,  and  the  naischief 
which  they  were  intended  to  allay  remained 
practically  unchecked.  Thus  **the  very 
vitals  of  the  salutary  laws  which  render 
property  and  person  safe,  continued  to  be 
brought  into  aanger  by  the  knavish  tricks 
that  debauchees  and  fortune-hunters  were 
enabled  to  practise  through  the  Fleet  cler- 
gy ; "  and  it  was  not  until  Lord  Chancellor 
Hardwicke  brought  forward  his  famous  bill 
that  the  evil  was  efTectualty  destroyed. 
That  measure  provided  that  any  person 
solemnizing  matrimony  otherwise  than  in  a 
church  or  public  chapel,  and  without  banns 
or  licence,  should,  on  conviction,  be  adjudged 
guilty  of  felony,  and  be  transported  for  four- 
teen years;  it  also  provided  that  all  such 
marriages  should  be  nutt  and  void.  Like 
all  measures,  however  useful  and  salutary, 
which  have  the  appearance  of  interfering 
with  an  established  right,  this  IhII  naet  with 
the  strongest  opposition.  Eventually,  bow- 
ever,  it  passed  into  law,  and  began  to  op- 
erate on  the  26th  March,  1754.  The  crowd 
of  applicants  for  marriage  at  the  Fleet  most 
have  been  enormous,  for  in  one  rsffister- 
book  alone  217  weddings  are  recorded  as 
having  been  celebrated  on  that  day. 

The  existence  of  the  Fleet  scandals  dur- 
ing the  three-quarters  of  a  century  which 
we  have  been  reviewing  is  as  strong  a  proof 
as  can  be  adduced  of  the  degradcSl  condi- 
tion of  the  English  Church  at  that  period: 
and  indeed  there  is  too  much  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  the  Fleet  parsons  were  little 
worse,  although  they  might  be  less  fortu- 
nate, than  the  majority  of  their  beneficed 
brethren.^  Of  course  we  may  congratulate 
ourselves  in  these  days,  not  only  that  our 
Marriage  Laws  have  been  so  broadened  and 
improved  as  to  ledve  no  reasonable  excuse 
for  or  indeed  possibility  of.  clandestine  mat- 
rimony ;  but  also  that  probably  not  half^ 
dozon  priests  holding  orders  in  our  Church 
could  now  be  found  who  would  lend  them- 
selves to  irregularities  such  as  those  we 
have  been  considering,  however  great  the 
facility,  or  the  pecuniary  inducement. 


THE    BOOK    OF    THE    SONNET. 


From  the  EzAmlner. 

Tk€  Book  of  the  Sonnet  Edited  by  Leigb 
Hunt  and  S.  Adam  Lee.  Two  vou. 
Low,  Sod,  and  Maraton. 

l^aiA  book  was  planned  some  time  ago  in 
America  and  designed  for  English  readers 
on  botii  rides  of  the  Atlantic.  Mr.  Leigh 
Hunt  was  to  employ  his  knowledge  of 
Italian  and^  English  poetry,  his  literary 
taste,  and  his  keen  relish  for  this  form  of 
composition  in  a  preliminary  Essay  on  the 
CaHiration,  History,  and  Varieties  of  the 
Sonnet,  and  was  to  select  the  Sonnets 
representative  of  English  genius.  Mr. 
Samuel  Adams  Lee  was  to  add  a  descriptive 
£«ay  upon  American  Sonnets  and  Sonnet- 
teen,  and  provide  a  collection  of  the  Son- 
nets which  best  illustrate  the  genius  of 
America.  Leigh  Hunt's  part  of  the  work 
was  finished,  we  believe,  a  vear  or  two  be- 
fore bis  death,  but  it  was  only  in  his  last  days 
that  he  found  the  work,  whicrh  be  had  relish- 
ed greatly  and  with  which,  for  his  own  part, 
he  had  taken  a  good  deal  of  pain!>,  was  not 
abandoned,  but  suspended  in  (Consequence 
of  the  ill  health  of  his  colleague.  And  after 
all,  it  is  only  now,  in  1867,  that  the  book 
appears,  simultaneously  published  both  in 
Bngland  and  America.  It  contains  first,  in 
nearly  a  hundred  pages,  Leigh  Hunt's  Essay 
on  the  Sonnet  now  first  published.  Then 
comes  in  forty  or  fifty  pages  ]Mr.  Lee's  ac- 
count of  the  American  Sonnet  writer.  Then 
follow  the  two  collections  of  En^rlish  and 
American  Sonnets,  from  Wyat  and  Surrev 
downward,  with  occasional  notes.  This 
main  part  of  the  book  occupies  the  second 
half  or  the  first  volume,  and  the  whole  of 
the  second. 

The  davs  are  changred  since  Dryden  said 
of  Rdod  Rapin  that  if  all  else  were  lost,  yet 
in  his  works  the  critical  art  of  writing 
conld  be  recovered,  since  Rend  Rapin  de- 
clared Aristotle  (who  never  heard  of  a  son- 
net) to  be  **  the  only  source  whence  good 
sense  is  V>  ^  drawn  when  one  goes  a^)out 
to  write,"  and  our  critical  Rymer,  who  could 
find  no  sense  in  Shakespeare's  soliloquies, 
translated  '  Monsicnr  Rapin  s  Reflections  on 
Aristotle's  Treatise  of  Poesie,  containing  the 
Necessary,  Rational,  and  Universal  Rules 
for  Epiek,  Draniatick,  and  the  other  sorti 
of  Poetry.'  The  "  other  sorts "  fared  ill 
when  they  had  no  <s1assical  precedent 
Bymer,  in  prefaci'.^  his  translation  of  Mon- 
rienr  Rapin  looted  back  with  a  lofty  con- 
descennol  on  the  age  of  Petrarch  and 
Chancer.  For,  said  he  '*  the  most  polite 
wit  of  Europe  was  not  in  that  age  sufficient 
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for  a  great  design.  That  was  the  age  of 
tales,  oallads,  and  roundelays."  Rymer 
would  not  have  slept  for  horror  if  he  could 
have  seen  the  reaction  to  come  when  Scott, 
following  a  good  lead,  should  hark  back  on 
the  old  tales  and  ballads  of  the  days  when 
wit  was  not  polite  enough  for  critics  with 
brains  under  the  cloud  of  a  Frence  peruke, 
when  the  roundelays  were  to  come  in  again, 
and  Wordsworth  would  recover  all  its  an- 
cient honours  for  the  sonnet. 

Mr.  Lei{;h  Hunt  makes  no  mention  of 
Peter  de  Vinea  to  whom  at  the  Sicilian 
Court  of  Frederic  H.,  the  credit  is  due  of 
having  written  the  first  sonnet  upon  record. 
He  sets  out  with  the  **  Friar  Guittone  of 
Arezzo  "  as  the  first  who  gave  to  the  sonnet 
its  right  workman-like  treatment  and  versi- 
fication. Guittone  was  not  a  Friar,  but  was 
*  Fra  Guittone '  as  one  of  the  half  religious 
military  order  of  the  *  Cavalieri  Gaudenti.' 
The  previous  origin  of  the  Sonnet  in  Prov- 
ence he  states  generally,  and  derives  ita 
name,  like  that  of  the  piece  of  music  called 
a  sonata,  from  its  being  sounded  or  played. 
The  sonnet  at  first  always  had  a  musical 
accompaniment,  and  still  it  is  a  piece  of 
music  as  well  as  poetry.  Mr.  Cape]  Lofft 
imagined  recondite  analogies  between  its 
fourteen  lines  and  the  ganmt ;  and  of  the 
two  parts  c^  the  legitimate  sonnet,  —  the 
major,  with  its  two  quatrains,  and  the  minor, 
with  its  two  terzettes,  —  a  scholarly  critic, 
Quadrio,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
argued  firom  his  different  point  of  view, 
'*  that  the  business  of  the  first  quatrain  of 
the  sonnet  is  to  state  the  proposition  of  it ; 
of  the  second  quatrain,  to  prove  the  propo- 
sition ;  of  the  first  terzette,  to  confirm  it, 
and  of  the  second  terzette,  to  draw  the  con- 
clusion." The  faultless  sonnet  that  *'  vaut 
seul  un  long  pocme  "  must,  said  the  refined 
critic  who  has  letl  us  this  essav  : 

In  the  first  place  he  a  L(^|:itinlate  Sonnet  after 
the  proper  Italian  fashion ;  that  is  to  sav^  with 
but  two  rhymes  to  th^^  Mtave,  and  nut  wore 
than  three  in  the  sestecte. 

Second] V,  it  mu»t  con/ine  itself  to  one  Icad^ 
inj;  idea,  thought,  «*  feeling. 

Thirdly,  it  most  tn?at  this  one  leadiiicr  irica^ 
thon<;ht  or  fedin^  Vk  Bnch  &  manner  as  to  lcave> 
in  the  reader's  mim)  no  sense  of  irrelevancy  or 
insufficiency. 

Fourthly » it  must  not  hive  &  speck  of  obscor- 
ity. 
'Fiflhlv^  it  must  not  kave  a  forced  rhvme. 

Sixthly,  it  must  not  liave  a  superfluous  worrf. 

Seventiily,.it  roust  not  have  a  word  too  little  ; 
that  i»  to  say,  an  omisiiion  of  a  word  or  words* 
fbr  the  sake  of  convenience. 

Kighihly,  it  must  not  have  n  word  out  of  Hs 
place. 
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Ninlhly,  ii  mint  hire  no  very  long  word,  or 
utj  other  that  tends  lo  li^saen  tbe  nnmbcr  of 
accents,  and  so  weaken  the  verse. 

Tenthlf,  iu  rhymes  must  bo  properly  varied 
and  conCrajHed,  and  not  beat  upon  the  saint 
voirel,  —  afonlt  too  common  nnlh  very  good 
BOnnoti.  It  must  not  mj,  for  instnnee,  rhymt, 
t'de,  abide,  crime ;  or  play,  gain,  re/rain,  imj;  but 
conlroBt  I  with  o,  or  with  some  oilier  stronglj 
opposed  vowel ,  and  treat  every  vowel  on  thi/ 
BamD  pnnciple. 

Elevanthly,  ita  music,  througliout,  must  b(' 
aa  varied  as  it  is  suitable ;  more  or  le-is  strong. 
oi  iweet,  Bceordinjt  to  the  subject :  but  neveh 
weak  or  mouotonoas,  unless  monotony  itself 
b«  the  oAact  intended. 

Twelfthly.  it  most  increase,  or,  nt  all  events. 
not  decline,  in  interest,  to  lU  close. 

Lastly,  the  close  must  be  cqnallr  impressive 
nndnnafl^ctcd  ;  not  epigrammatic,  unless  nhort 
the  subject  warrants  it,  or  where  point  of  thai 
kind  is  flcsirable ;  bat  simple,  ronclaEive,  an<l 
satinfactory ;  Btreil^)i  beini;  paramount,  wher^ 
aiieh  elevation  is  nataral.  othemide  on  a  level 
with  the  serenity ;  flowing  in  calmness,  ot 
grand  in  the  manifustation  of  power  withheld. 

FromGuittoued' Arczzo,  CinodaPistoia, 
Guido  Cavalcante,  Guido  Gninicelli,  chief 
among  these  and  pr.iised  above  them  all  of, 
Dante,  poets  whom  Leigh  Hunt  in  this  Es- 
pay  does  liltle  more  Ihao  name,  wc  are  car-  j 
ried  on  to  Dante  and  Petrarch.  Dante  is 
placed  rightly  above  Petrarch  as  a  sonnet  I 
writer;  hcbad.says  Loigh  Hunt,  theadvao-  ; 
ta([0  "  of  jraco  over  elegance ;  that  is  to 
say,  of  the  inner  spirit  of  the  beautiful  over 
the  otiter."  We  ean  hardly  agree  that 
Dante  Jiad  alro  the  advantage  "  of  unetadied  I 
over  BUidicd  effect."  Indeed  the  Essayist 
hiniscir  quotpfl  from  tbe  '  Vita  Nuova  j 
fnongh  of  Dante's  hinle  of  technicality  in  ■ 
aonnei'malcing  to  show  by  how  much  study 
his  genius  was  etren^liencd.  In  what  is  i 
Bald  of  Petrarch's  vanatmns  on  the  theme 
of  lor«,  Giusto's  '  La  Bella  Mono,'  wc  find 
even  Lci»h  Hunt  sharing  the  general  con-  | 
fusion  bntween  these  exercises  of  ingeonity 
in  variations  upon  what  was  held  to  be  the 
only  noble  iheme  of  song,  and  that  actual 
lovu  which  was  distinctly  recognized  aa  a 
quite  different  matter.  Marriage  barred 
loTe.  This  doctrine  of  the  old  French  i 
courti  of  love,  miiotnined  formally  by  kilie* 
of  the  liighest  rank  and  character,  was 
based  upon  a  womanly  sense  of  dflicacy,  ■ 
not  on  profligacy.  It  was  a  condition  of 
all  this  cara(oIi]ig  upon  Pegasus  that  it 
meant  only  display  of  skill ;  and  that  the  ! 
lady  whose  colours  were  worn  by  the  son-  ' 
neiteer  was  never  to  be  confounded  with  a 
mistress  whom  lie  was  prosecutln)^  seriously  . 
irjlh  a  public  courtship.     Women  are   wo- 1 
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moD  in  all  ages,  and  in  no  age  would  a  wo- 
man endure  to  be  seriously  conrted  before 
all  tlie  world,  and  through  a  speaking 
trumpet. 

Dante  never  addressed  one  sonnet  to  his 
wife.  Petrarch  never  addressed  one  to  the 
mother  of  his  son.     The  fXct  seems  really 


n  the  Gay 
trictly  and  carefully  sep- 
— •■••T3  of  love  and  marri- 


in  marriage  ;  but  when  that  came  to  pass, 
the  public  singing  oeased,  or  was  transferred 
to  another  object.  It  was  pleaded  before 
Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  wife  first  to  Louis 
VII.  of  France,  and  afterwards  to  onr 
Henry  the  Second,  that  a  certain  lady  hav- 
ing promised  to  take  Sieur  A  for  her  kniglit 
if  the  Sii-ur  B  ever  vacated  the  post,  bad 
married  the  Sieur  U  ;  whereby  she  had  made 
the  post  vacant  and  the  Sieur  A  was  entitled 
to  the  fulfilment  of  herpromise.  The  right  of 
the  Sieur  A  was  thereupon  affirmed  by  the 
first  ladyin  Fran[:e.  What  could  this  me&n 
but  the  deter[nination  of  the  women  to 
maintain  as  a  principle  that  the  compliments 
of  the  rhymers  were  mere  exercises  oi  wit, 
that  their  extravagant  phrases  meant  no 
more  than  we  now  mean  by  those  protesta- 
tions of  obedience  and  humility  with  which 
we  to  this  day  end  letters  to  men  for  wbom 
wc  care  nothing  and  whom  we  have  no 
thought  of  obeying.  Empty  eighteenth 
eentuTy  sentimcntalism  abounds  in  nonsensi- 
cal misrcadiogs  of  tbe  old  couTentional 
strings  of  sonnets  upon  love  in  all  poiitioni ; 
and  everybody  who  wrote  such  a  chain 
was  supposed  to  have  been  actually  elated, 
dejected,  accepted,  refused,  and  generally 
beside  himself  in  flfty  ways,  fan  some  lady 
whoso  name  he  associated  with  his  Terse  be- 
cause he  wished  to  compliment  but  did  not 
wish  to  manr  her,  and  nobody  in  hia  own 
time  would  lar  a  moment  suppose  that  he 
lid  ;  or  if  anybody  did  suppose  it,  the  fact 
that  he  wrote  public  sonnets  to  her  would 
confute  the  notion.  The  Esuyist,  then 
lightly  at  the  sonnets  of  Lorensi 
ci,  Boiardo,  Arioato,  and  saying 
...  .  of  iGJovanni  dells  Caaa  and  Angelo  di 
Co^tanio  and  others,  speaks  of  Taaao.  He 
calls  Marini  the  "-Jalebrated  corrnptof  of 
Italian  poetry,"  which  iC  lUd  not  cormpi, 
but  which  he  best  exemplifiea  4Q  the  age  of 
far.fetched  conceit  to  which  he  Cm  boni. 
Marini  was  no  more  the  originator  ofwlafit 
iras  called  tbe  '5tilc  Marinasco '  than  Lyl;^ 
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of  what  was  called  Eaphuism.  They  were 
but  men  Teflecting  in  their  styles  the  fashion 
of  their  time. 

It  was  twelve  years  afler  the  death  of 
"Maw^ii  thst  Milton  visited  Manso  in  Italy. 
Leigh  Hunt  then  speaks  of  Bedi  and  others, 
before  tnming  to  the  discussion  of  some 
absolute  forms  of  the  sonnet,  and  especially 
the  comic  sonnet.  Of  this  he  gives  two 
specimens,  so  happily  translated  »that  we 
quote  the  passage  which  includes  tliem. 
Like  all  the  £nay  and  all  the  book  it  is 
charming,  criticize  it  as  we  may.  Of  one 
of  these  sonnets 

The  author  was  a  wit  of  tho  noble  family  of  the 
Fisn.  Varchi,  the  Florentine  critic  and  hlstori- 
ea,  who  was  the  subject  of  it,  and  who  was  him- 
self a  di8tinc:aished  writer  of  sonnets,  mast  have 
fidt  inclinea  to  apply  to  it  the  epithet  which  Fal- 
stsff gives  to  the  iteration  of  his  bantering  Prince 
Hal.    Vaxt^i  had  used  a  freedom  in  criticizing^  j 
Bmaroa's  famous  Canzoni  on  the  eyes  of  Laura 
wludi  gave  offence  to  the  poet's  admirers ;  at  j 
ksst  so  I  gather  from  the  story,  for  I  have  not . 
sssa  the  criticism.    Pazzi  took  up  their  caase, 
and  sang  the  critic's  name  in  his  ears  after  the  | 
foOowing  provoking  fashion : 

Le  GaDsoni  degli  Occhi  ha  Ictto  il  Varchi, 
Ed  ha  cavato  al  buon  Petrarca  gli  occhi ; 
£  questo  lo  vedrcbbe  nn  uom  senz'  occhi ; 
Cosa,  per  certo,  non  degna  del  Varchi. 

Teneva  ogni  nomo  per  fermo,  che  il  Varchi 
Fosse  de  la  Toscana  lingua  gli  occhi, 
S  ch'  ei  sapesso  egni  cosa  a  chinsi  occhi, 
Tai  che  ingannato  ognun  resta  del  Varchi. 

E  come  gik  ognun  bramava  il  Varchi, 
£  non  paroa  se  ne  sazlasser  gli  occhi, 
E  ogni  lingua  dicca,  Varchi,  Varchi ; 

Oosi  ora  nou  h  chi  volga  gli  occhi 
In  quella  parte  dove  passa  il  Varchi ; 
Tarche  il  Varchi  vorria  non  aver  occhi. 

The  "  Eves  "  of  Petrarch  have  been  read  by 
Varchi, 

And  Varchi  has  put  out  the  poor  man's  eyes,  ' 

As  any  one  may  see  that  has  no  eyes  ; 

A  thing,  I  must  say,  not  becomin<;  Varchi.  ' 
People  nited  formerly  to  think  that  Varchi 

Wa-i  of  the  Tuscan  tongue  the  very  cyaA  ; 

One  that  saw  all  things,  though  ho  shut  his 
eyes ; 

A  point  on  which   they   were   deccive<l   in 
Varchi : 
So  now,  whereas  all  used  to  louf;  for  Varchi, 

And  not  a  soul  conid  satiate  his  eyes, 

Or  cesho  vojiferating  Varchi,  Varchi, 
Nohody  thinks  it  worth  troubling  his  eyes 

To  ffive,  OS  he  fi^oes  by,  one  ^^lancc  at*  Varchi ; 

80  that  poor  Varchi  fain  would  have  no  eyes. 

Varchi*  who  was  a  conscientious  critic  and  a 
great  admirer  of  Petrarca,  was  very  angry  ; 
and  Fasai,  who  notwithstanding  his  jest  appears 


to  have  been  a  good-natured  man,  gave  him  tho 
"  soft  answer  "  which  *•  turneth  away  wrath." 

The  Mute  Sonnets,  or  comic  sonnets  rhyming 
in  monosyllables,  are  mostly  without  the  coda; 
tails  though  frequent  adjuncts,  not  being  ne- 
cessities to  sonnets  of  a  comic  nature.  It  14  im- 
possible for  English  readers  to  be  as  much  en- 
tertaineil  by  these  mute  sonnets  as  Italians  arc. 
The  abundance  and  flowing  beauty  of  dissylla- 
bles in  the  Italian  lanj^uago  caused  their  rhymes 
in  general  to  be  dissylabical :  English  rhymes, 
on  the  conrrary,  are  for  the  most  part  monosyl- 
labic ;  and  hence,  by  a  curious  cuntrariety  in 
their  association  of  ideas,  the  Enf^libhman 
thinks  ho  doubles  the  jest  of  his  >'erso  by  doub- 
ling the  rhyme,  while  tho  Italian,  to  enforce  the 
p)int  of  his,  retluces  his  two  syllables  to  one. 
The  terminating  dissvlla^de,  to  the  Englishman, 
—  at  least  whenever  he  chooses  to  think  so, — 
easily  acquires  a  tone  of  levity  and  tho  ludi- 
crous. He  respects  the  short  and  decided  step, 
the  firmness  and  no-nonsenatt  of  his  monosyllable. 
To  the  Italian,  on  the  other  hand,  the  repetitions 
of  it  on  these  occasions  jar  against  all  his  feel- 
ings of  gravity.  They  affect  him  much  as  if 
he  saw  a  man  taking  a  series  of  unexpecte<l 
jolting  steps  down  a  stair-case,  or  reccivmg  — 
or  jrivin^  —  so  many  c(]ually  unlooked  for 
punches  in  the  stomach.  It  would  take  a  long 
residence  in  En>{:land  or  America  to  enable  an 
Italian  to  see  the  jest  of  the  double  rhymes  in 
'*  Iludibras  ;  "  and  it  would  take  no  less  time 
in  Italy  to  Qualify  the  Englishman  for  a  percep- 
tion of  the  tun  residing  in  the  monosyllables  of 
Berni  or  Casti.  As  imagination  however  may 
help  the  reader  in  either  case,  especially  if  he 
has  a  turn  for  tlie  ludicrous,  and  as  I  wish  to 
make  this  Es^ay  as  complete  in  itself  as  I  can, 
I  here  give  a  specimen  of  the  mute  sonnet  from 
this  sciipetn^aco  Casti.  A  long  poem,  all  in 
masterly  double  rhymes,  would  be  thou};ht  a 
great  fo;it  in  English  verse.  Casti  has  written 
two  hundred  sonnets  on  one  subject,  all  in  mas- 
terly sin>;le  rhymes,  and  in  a  style  which  his 
couiitryme:!  admire  for  its  idiomatic  purity  aud 
its  closhical  correctneas.  It  is  a  pity  he  had 
not  written  all  his  works  in  the  like  unobjection- 
able vein.  The  jovial  poet  pretends  —  or  per- 
haps the  subject  was  founded  on  t^omc  actual 
poetical  fact  not  incredible  in  the  annals  of  .a 
man  of  his  way  uf  life  —  that  he  was  dunnc<l 
by  an  implacaMe  creditor  for  the  sum  of  three 
Giuii ;  that  is  to  say,  for  some  flficen  pence  or 
thereabouts.  A  Guilio  is  a  small  silver  coin  of 
the  Popes  of  that  name.  —  Julius.  Casti  says 
that  he  is  waylaid  by  this  creditor  at  every  turn  ; 
that  the  debt  minifies  with  all  his  th(m;;hts.  and 
ha-)  made  his  life  miserable ;  that  he  sees  no 
way  of  escaping  from  it;  that  the  man's  death 
will  not  deliver  him,  because  he  is  a  married 
man  with  chiMren.  theri'fore  will  leave  heirs  to 
the  demand,  who  from  their  tenderest  infancy 
will  l)e  "little  creditors.*'  —  rrrrf/fW/i, —  all 
tormenting  him  for  the  flfcecn  pence  with  heredi- 
tary importunity;  and  so  he  poc<»  on  "piling 
up  the  acony '*  thnmgh  his  two  hundrea  son- 
nets ;  whicli  he  ends  not  by  paying  the  debt , 
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but  with  bidding  his  creditor  good-night  "  for- 
ever." It  is  true,  he  bids  fiurewcll  to  the  Giuli 
also,  but  only  as  a  theme  parted  with,  not 
as  an  account  settled.  To  settle  tlie  account 
would  have  been  to  destroy  its  immortalitj. 

Gray,  in  the  course  of  his  *  Long  Story,'  in- 
geniously says,  **  Here  fire  hundred  stanzas  are 
lost."  A  reader  of  Castl's  Giuli  Tre  may  won- 
der that  he  did  not  close  his  book  with  a  sonnet 
of  the  species  before  mentioned,  called  the  son- 
net with  a  tail.  It  is  one  commencing  with  the 
usual  fourteen  lines,  but  possessing  an  unbound- 
ed privilege  of  adding  to  their  number;  so 
that  the  poet  might  have  dismissed  his  book 
into  space,  like  a  paper-kite,  furnished  with  a 
tail  beyond  that  of  a  comet. 

Of  this  tailed  species  of  sonnet,  more  anon. 
Here  follows  the  sample  of  Casti : 

Ben  cento  volte  ho  replicato  a  te 

Questa  istessa  infallibil  verit^, 

Che  a  conto  mio  da  certo  tempo  in  qua 

La»razza  de'  quattrini  si  perd^. 
Tu,  non  ostante,  vieni  intomo  a  me 

Con  insofiribile  importunity, 

E  per  quel  maledetti  Giuli  Tre 

Ml  ^rseguiti  senza  carltk. 
Forso  in  disperazion  ridur  mi  vuo', 

God'  io  m'  appicchi,  e  vuoi  vedermi  in  gih 

Fender  col  laccio  al  coUo  ?    Oh  questo  no. 
Kisolverommi  a  non  pagarti  pih, 

E  in  guisa  tal  te  disperar  iaro, 

E  vo'  piuttosto  che  ti  appicchi  tn. 

IVe  said  forever,  and  again  I  say, 
And  it's  a  truth  as  pUin  as  truth  can  be, 
That  from  a  certain  period  to  this  day 
Pence  are  a  family  quite  extinct  with  roe. 

And  yet  you  still  pursue  me,  and  waylay, 
With  your  insufferable  importunity. 
And  for  those  d— d  infernal  Giuli  Tre 
Haunt  me  without  remorse  or  decency. 

Perhaps  yon  think  that  you'll  torment  me  so, 
You'll  make  mo  hang  myself?  You  wish  to 

say. 
You  saw  me  sua,  per  coll.  —  No,  Giuli,  no. 

The  fact  is,  I'll  determine  not  to  pay» 
And  drive  you,  Giuli,  to  a  state  so  low. 
That  you  shall  hang  yourself,  and  I  be  gay. 

Afler  describing  more  such  curiosities, 
Leigh  Hunt  turns  to  the  English  sonnet,  of 
which  these  volumes  contain  so  many 
choice  examples.  The  oldest  known  sonnet 
in  our  language  dates  no  farther  back  than 
the  reign  of  Henrv  VIII.  It  is  a  translation 
from  Petrarch  by  &ir  Thomas  Wyat.  Leigh 
Hunt's  reasons  why  Chaucer  did  not  write  a 
sonnet  are  not  good ;  but  how  do  we  know 
that  Chaucer  wrote  no  sonnets  ?  *■  The  land 
was  all  fulfilled  with  his  soncs/  said  Gower, 
or  Venus  through  him,  defining  the  fulness 


as  — 


Of  ditties  and  of  songes  glade 
The  which  he  for  my  sake  made  ; 


and  while  Chaucer  himself  tells  us  that  he 
produced  many  *  balades,  roundels,  virelays,' 
only  a  very  few  of  these  small  pieces  of  his 
have  come  down  to  us.  We  may  discorer 
a  collection  of  them  yet,  as  the  oiuy  c(dlec- 
tion  of  Gower^sBalades  was  discovered.  The 
songs  of  Laurence  Minot,  celebrating  na- 
tional victories  —  Crecy,  for  example,  must 
have  been  popular  in  their  day;  yet  they 
reach  us,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  a  mn^  MS. 
which  passed  unheeded  nntil  l^rrwhitt  acci- 
dentally discovered  its  contents. 

When  he  comes  to  Sidnej^  and  Stella, 
Leigh  Hunt  thinks  it  a  "  ciuioiis  circum- 
stance in  the  history  of  Sonnets  that  so 
many  of  them  torn  upon  illegal  attach- 
ments." Here  is  the  (Md  conibnon  again 
that  it  will  take  a  generation  or  two  of  fresh 
study  in  opposition  to  traditional  blundering 
to  get  rid  of.  The  Essayist  -here  talks  m 
**  remarkable  reasons  for  the  oondnct"  of 
Dante,  Petrarch,  Casa,  Sidney  and  others, 
reasons  *'  with  which  readers  are  unacquunt- 
ed."  They  addressed  their  Sonnets  to  mar- 
ried women  and  no  hnsband  resented,  no- 
body in  their  own  day  cried  Fie.-  The  rea- 
son is,  as  wo  have  seen,  a  very  simple  one ; 
and  should  decfare  itself  by  the  mere  state- 
ment of  the  case,  but  is  demonstrable  on 
ample  evidence.  Our  understanding  of 
many  such  things  is  obscured  bj  the  inter- 
vention between  those  times  and  these  of 
the  French  critical  school  which,  knowing 
nothine  of  past  nationality,  saw  in  the  iMst 
only  Aristotie  and  those  who  filled  tneir 
lamps  from  Aristotle's  oiL  It  is  only  within 
the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  that  we  have 
be^un  to  read  for  ourselves  upon  all  lesser 
points  of  this  kind.  Although  as  to  the 
judgments  on  great  writers  the  reyeiul  of 
French  blunders  began  when  Addison 
taught  us  that  there  was  something  afler  all 
in  Milton,  and  Pope  surprised  the  town  b^ 
considering  it  worth  nb  while  to  edit 
Shakespeare,  outside  the  beaten  track  of 
e  very-day  readers  a  whole  jungle  of  French- 
born  blundering  remains  yet  to  be  cleared. 


From  the  Saturday  Beview. 
THE  BOOK  OF  THE  SONNET.*. 

Among  the  most  precious  of  ancient 
things  that  we  are  in  danger  of  losing  it  the 
fine  old-fisishioned  taste  for  literature  proper 
and  pure.    We  do  not  love  literature  as  the 

•  The  Book  cf  the  8<mnet.  Edited  by  IjOifik 
Hunt  and  ISamuel  AdJiinR  Lee.  2  vols.  Cowloa: 
bampson  Low,  8on,  &  Marston.    1807. 
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Queen  Anne  men  loved  it,  nor  as  some  of 
the  Johnsonian  set  lored  it,  nor  as  it  was 
lored  hf  a  little  groap  of  men  scarcely 
more  than  a  ^^eration  back.  We  are  all 
tnined  publicists  and  thinkers  and  aesthetic 
philoaophers.  There  do  not  seem  to  be  left, 
nor  to  be  springing  np,  any  men  of  the  an- 
tique stainpf  with  a  delicate  enjoyment  of 
MM  aorta  qfoooks  for  their  own  sake,  just  as 
men  enjoy  good  wine  for  its  own  sake.  We 
dtth  at  a  book  to  eviscerate  it  as  swiftly  as 
we  may,  and,  having  got  ont  of  it  what 
nntriment  we  can,  rush  off  pell-mell  some- 
where else.  Where  is  the  man  who  takes 
up  Ilia  hock  daintily  and  caressingly,  as  he 
would  take  iq>  a  glass  of  good  Hquor,  ancient 
and  of  a  rare  vintage,  tnmin^  over  here  a 
page  and  there  a  i>age,  enjoying  a  flash  of 
its  eolonr,  and  prolonging  his  delighted 
■enae  of  ita  fine  aroma  and  boquet  ?  The 
old  heroes  who  lingered  and  brooded  over  a 
book  at  a  bee  lingers  in  the  bell  of  a  flower 
in  the  aonahine  have  nearly  all  gone,  and 
none  others  step  into  their  places.  This 
perhaps  is  only  one  of  the  thousand  signs 
that  we  are  fast  stripping  ourselves  of  a 
c^;iecity  for  pleasure,  and  that  the  rich  gift 
of  qoaint  and  sober  gaiety  has  passed  away 
finom  ns  into  space  and  emptiness.  We 
may  get  compensation  in  some  shape  or 
olner.  Of  course  new  books  are  all  con- 
■tmeted  on  the  principle  of  improving  our 
minds,  and  make  ns  asnamed  of  naving  any- 
tlang  to  do  with  the  genial  old  writers  who 
were  innocent  of  any  desire  either  to  improve 
their  own  minds  or  those  of  other  people. 
Let  us  be  careful  only  not  to  improve  our 
Terr  souls  out  of  our  bodies. 

One  is  reminded  of  all  this  by  an  edition 
of  the  Book  of  the  Sonnet,  with  Leigh  Hunt's 
deficioos  preliminary  essay.  The  genuine 
aroma  of  literature  abounds  in  every  page, 
and  he  writes  about  the  sonnet  as  an  eloquent 
epicure  might  talk  about  truflies  with  a  fine 
rolish  and  sensibility  as  of  the  physical  pal- 
ate. The  unctuous  zeal  with  which  he 
^oes  through  the  old  Italian  sonnet  writers 
IS  anite  glorious  to  behold,  for  it  is  a  zeal 
fnll  of  refinement  and  delicacy  and  nice 
leelinff.  His  mind  shows  itself  imbued  with 
a  rich  knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  this, 
iUnmined  by  the  evidence  of  a  thorough  and 
unaffected  liking  for  it,  makes  him  irrosis- 
table.  And  in  the  midst  of  graceful  criti- 
cism he  conveys  all  possible  technical  infor- 
mation as  to  the  various  wavs,  legitimate 
and  illegitimate,  in  which  the  sonnet  has 
been,  and  may  be,  constructed.  The  read- 
er acquires  not  only  an  increased  sensibility 
to  the  music  and  sentiment  of  some  of  the 


best  sonnets  that  have  ever  been  written, 
but  he  is  pleasantly  initiated  into  the  mys- 
teries of  its  composition ;  the  difference  be- 
tween the  legitimate  Italian  sonnet  —  like 
**  Lawrence,  of  virtuous  father,  virtuous 
son,"  for  instance  —  where  the  two  quat- 
rains have  only  two  rhymes,  and  the  two 
terzettes  three  —  and  the  illegitimate  son- 
net, such  as  Shakspeare's,  where  there  is  a 
third  quatrain,  and  a  final  rhymed  couplet. 
Flippant  persons  have  sneered  much  and 
bitterly  at  the  bare  idea  of  the  effusive 
utterance  of  the  poetic  heart  being  forcibly 
confined  within  the  scanty  and  inflexible 
bounds  of  just  fourteen  lines,  neither  more 
nor  less.  Let  them  learn  that  a  sonnet 
ought  to  be  ^^  a  piece  of  music  as  well  as  of 
poetry  ;  and  as  every  lover  of  music  is  sen- 
sible of  the  division  even  of  the  smallest  air 
mt6  two  parts,  the  second  of  which  is  the 
consequent  or  necessary  demand  of  the  first, 
and  as  these  parts  consist  of  phrases  and 
cadences,  which  have  similar  sequences  and 
cadences  of  their  own,  so  the  composition 
called  a  sonnet,  bein^  a  lon^  air  or  melody, 
becomes  naturally  divided  into  two  diflcr- 
ent  strains,  each  of  which  is  subdivided  in 
like  manner ;  and  as  quatrains  constitute 
the  one  strain,  and  terzettes  the  other,  we 
are  to  suppose  this  kind  of  musical  demand 
the  reason  why  the  limitation  to  fourteen 
lines  became,  not  a  rule  without  a  reason, 
but  an  harmonious  necessity."  After  all, 
there  is  nothing  more  absurd,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  in  having  a  form  of  verse  which 
is  perfect  in  a  fixed  number  of  syllables,  as 
the  heroic  couplet,  for  example.  The 
rhythm,  rhyme,  and  melody  are  more  com- 
plex in  the  first  than  in  the  second,  and  de- 
mand a  finer  ear  for  the  subtle  changes,  in- 
terweavings,  recurrences.  It  is  not  every- 
body who  lias  a  good  enough  ear  for  an 
Italian  sonnet,  any  more  than  everybody 
has  a  good  enough  ear  for  all  the  interde- 
pendent harmonics  of  a  quartet  or  an  ottet 
or  a  great  orchestral  symphony.  But  any- 
body who  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  an 
ear  does  not  need  to  have  the  sonnet  vindi- 
cated. He  feels  at  the  close  of  a  sonnet 
composed  with  skill  and  just  sentiment,  as 
he  might  feel  at  the  end  of  a  very  perfect 
melody.  The  melody  has  come  to  its  own 
natural  termination.  lie  does  not  wonder 
why  it  was  not  made  longer  nor  shorter. 
And  so  with  the  sonnet.  In  the  hands  of  a 
true  composer,  like  Milton  or  Wonlsworth 
or  Keats  or  Shakspcare,  we  never  dream  of 
asking  why  it  should  stop  at  the  fourteenth 
line,  or  how  it  came  to  reach  tlie  fourteenth 
line.     Let  anybody  turn  to  Hilton's  noble 
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sonnet  on  his  Blindness,  *''  When  I  consider 
how  my  light  is  spent."  When  the  end 
comes  — 

His  state 
Is  kingly ;  thousands  at  his  bidding  speed 
And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest ; 
They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait — 

anybody  who  should  be  ignorant  of  what  a 
sonnet  is  or  means,  and  heard  it  read,,  would 
still,  if  he  had  any  ear  or  sensibility,  in- 
stantly know  that  this  completes  the  piece. 
Milton's  sonnets  are  perhaps  unsurpassed  in 
this  exquisite  sense  which  they  give  us  of 
musical  completeness,  whatever  mults  they 
may  have  in  other  points.  Still  it  is  plain 
enough  in  Wordsworth's  best  sonnets  also  — 
**  Death  Conquering  and  Death  Conquered/' 
for  instance,  or  the  more  familiar  sonnet 
composed  upon  Westminster  Brid>2[e.  Of 
course  one  notices  no  perfection  of  melody 
or  anything  else  in  oad  sonnets.  They 
might  as  well  be  a  thousand  lines  long  as 
fourteen,  and  they  had  much  better  have 
been  seven  or  two,  or  none  at  all. 

One  of  the  sonnets  in  the  present  collec- 
tion furnishes  an  excellent  illustration  of 
the  too  conmion  type  of  sonnet,  where 
there  is  true  feeling,  but  where  the  poet 
has  not  been  sufficiently  inspired  with  a 
sense  of  the  form  or  genuine  sonnet  rhythm. 
It  is  from  the  pen  of  Anna  Seward,  and,  in 
spite  of  its  imperfection,  deserves  a  place  in 
the  book  :  — 

I  love  to  rise  ere  gleams  the  tardy  li^ht 
(Winter's*  pale  dawn) :  and  as  warm  fires  illume 
And  cheerful  tapers  shine  around  the  room, 
Through    misty    windows    bend    my    musing 

sight, 
Where,  round  the  dusky  lawn,  the  mansions 

white 
With  shutters  closed,  peer  faintly  through  the 

gloom 
That  slow  recedes ;  while  yon  gray  spires  as- 
sume 
Rising  from  their  dark  pile  an  added  height, 
By  indistinctness  given  :  then  to  decree 
The  grateful  thoughts  to  God,  ere  they  un- 
fold 
To  friendship  or  the  Muse,  or  seek  with  glee 
Wisdom's  rich  page.   O  hours  more  worth  than 
gold 
By  whose  best  use  we  lengthen  life,  and  free 
From  drear  decays  of  age,  outlive  the  old. 

Nothing  can  bo  more  excellent  than  the  pic- 
ture in  the  quatrains,  but  one  has  an  idea 
that  the  sestette  is  an  artificial  appendage, 
not  truly  and  peculiarly  antiphonal  to  the 
octave,  but  what  might  have  been  tanged  on 
to  nearly  anything  in  the  world.  What  has 
been  called  the  minor  of  the  sonnet  should 


be,  and  in  good  compoeitions  is,  exactly  re- 
sponsive and  complementary  to  the  major. 
If  the  sonnet  is  composed  by  a  man  of 
genius,  you  could  no  more  t^e  off  the  last 
six  lines,  as  in  this  case,  and  fancy  them  fit- 
ted on  to  anything  else  than  yon  could  im- 
agine the  last  strains  of  **  Dove  sono,"  fitted 
on  to  the  first  strains  of  the  Old  Hundredth. 
Take,  for  a  single  instance,  the  en^ng  of  a 
famous  sonnet:  — 

Lift  not  thy  spear  against  the  Muse's  bower ; 
The  ]ereat  Emathian  conqueror  bid  spare 
The  house  of  Pindarus,  when  temple  and 
tower 

Went  to  the  ground  ;  and  the  repeated  air 
Of  sad  Electra'it  poet  had  the  pbwer 
To  save  the  Athenian  walls  fh>m  ruin  bare. 

This,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  two  of  Mil- 
ton's sonnets  of  which  Johnson  graciously 
thought  himself  justified  in  saying  that  they 
were  not  bad ;  the  rest  were  barely  entitled 
to  this  slender  commendation  :  —  '*  Milton, 
Madam,  was  a  genius  that  could  cut  a  Col- 
ossus from  a  rock,  but  could  not  carve  heads 
upon  cherry-stones."  But  then  Johnson  had 
no  patience  with  th^  art  which  he  character- 
ized thus  disparagingly.  He  declared  that 
the  fabric  of  the  sonnet  was  unfitted  for  the 
English  tongue.  And  yet  he  milst  hare  read 
Shakspeare^,  some  of  which  are  nothing 
less  than  divine  in  their  beauty  and  music. 
For  instance,  of  these  in  the  present  collec- 
tion, the  one  which  begins 

Full  many  a  glorious  morning  have  I  seen 
Flatter  the  mountain  tops  with  sovereign  eye ; 

or  that  other,  so  inexhaustibly  tender  — 

No  longer  mourn  for  me  when  I  am  dead 
Than  yon  shall  hear  the  surly,  sullen  bell. 
Give  notice  to  the  world  that  I  am  fled. 

Again,  there  is  a  sonnet  of  Spenser^s  cf 
which  Leigh  Hunt  indeed  did  not  think  jery 
highly,  and  yet  which  strikes  us  as  exquisite. 
It  is  not  so  well  known  that  we  seed  grudge 
the  space  required  for  its  transcription  :  -^ 

Mark  •—  when  she  smiles  with  amiable  cheaie, 
And  tell  me  whereto  can  ye  lyken  it. 
When  on  each  eyelid  sweetly  doe  appears 
An  hundred  graces  as  in  shade  to  iit. 

Lykest  it  secmcUi,  in  my  simple  wit, 
Unto  the  fayre  sunshine  in  somer's  day. 
That  when  a  drcadfull  storme  away  is  flit. 
Through  the  broad  world  doth  spread  his 
goodly  ray  ; 
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At  liriit  whereof  each  bird  that  sits  on  spray,  From  the  Saturday  Reriow 
Am  ererr  beast  Uiat  to  his  den  was  fled, 

Comes  forth  afresh  out  of  their  late  dismay,  THE  CLAVEBINGS.* 
Aad  to  the  light  lift  up  their  droapin^^  hed, 
So  my  atorm-beaten  hart  likewise  is  chear-  People  often  complain  that  they  can- 
ed not  find  out  why  it  is  that  they  like  Mr. 
With  that  sunshine  when  cloudy  looks  are  Trollope's  novels  so  much,  and  are  able  to 
cleared.  read  so  many  of  them  without  being  bored. 

There  is  never  very  much  movement  in  his 

«  The  rhyme,*  Leigh  Hunt  says,  "  seems  at  stories.     One  is  not  excited  by  a   violent 

ODce  less  responsive  and  always  interfering ;  plot,  nor  thrown  into  a  pleasant  meditative 

and  the  music  has  no  longer  its  major  and  mood  by  light  and  subtle  strokes  of  thought, 

mincnr  divisions."    And   this  is  just     The  nor  strung  up  to  an  almost  religious  pitch 

final  couplet  seems  to  impart  a  flavour  of  of  fervour  by  profound  conceptions  ot  hu- 

eomnxmplace.     Still  the  picture  is  amazinj?-  man  destiny  and  the  diverse  products  of 

ly  perfect  and  sweet,  and,  as  Leigh  Hunt  human  efTort.    Perhaps  there  are  two  reasons 

say^the  single  line—  which  help  to  explain  one's  liking  for  Mr. 

Trollope's  books.     First,  his  pictures  of  life 

Through    the  broad  world   doth    spread  his  ^nd  manners  and  average  human  nature  arc 

goodly  ray  exceedingly   truthful,   so   far    as   they   go. 

,,  -      ,,      ^       .•    -«            f  /.  11  1       1  The  author  reproduces  the  world  very  much 

«  has  the  strengthof  Spenser  8  full  hand  up-  j^  ^^lose  aspects  which  it  wears  in  the  eyes 

**^  *••        .          ^            vx    /•      •  •  •  0^  Daost  of  us.    It  is  a  world  where  men  and 

IJere  is  a  strange  bit  of  cntiasm  on  ^^^^^     y      I'YitXy  at  cross-purposes  with 

ShcUey.     OzymandyasLeiQhmnt  feeb  to  ^^^  ^^^^^^^'^  ^%^^(  1^^^  and  mo^y,  about 

be  veiy  good,  having  "  the  right  comprehen-  sentiment  and  loaves  and  fishes;  where  on 

T*°?"  ^  treatment,  and   perfection    of  ^he  whole,  and  in  the  long  run,  there  is  a 

dose.      Then  he  almost  finds  fault  with  very  decently  fair  distribution  of  small  wor- 

SheOey  for  not  being  able  **  to  content  him-  ^j^,/^^ j  ^^  Jj  l,i^  ^^  happiness ;  and  wh  ere 

■df  m  these  sequestered  corners  of  poetry,  anybody  who  plays  his  card^  as  he  ought  to  do 

He  was  always,  so  to  speak,  for  making  ^ an  make  sure  of  a  competence  of  cash  and 

waMande  arenas  ofhimamty.      Of  course  ^  comfortable  wife  and  a  thoroughly  respect- 

hewtt.    This  was  the  very  note  of  Shelley,  ^^^j^        -^-^^   y^^^^^  ^-^^    ^^1,^^     j^  ^1,3 

One  might  as  well  wonder  at  Beethoven  for  ^^^^^    j^.     ^j^  TroUope  always  writes  in 

potcontenting  himself  with  ballads  and  lyr-  ^^^^^^    He  never  treats  his  people  as  if 

ic  music.     It  was  his  "world-wide  circuits  they  were   mere  puppets,  nor  his   incidents 

that  made  Shelley  what  he  was,  and  to  the  ^  (^^  ^^      ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^    They  are  a 

wne  temper  may  be  attributed  his  rare  use  ^^^^^^    -^'^  ^^^  ^^^  ^i^j   ^,,j|^  he  writes 

of  the  sonnet,  which  Hunt  finds  so  surpns-  ^^^^  ^^^^^  .  ^^  honestly  feels  for  them  as 

™K;r                      -I         111              1   •  if  they  were  actual  neighbours  in  the  flesh  ; 

IVe  recommend   anybody  whose  ^ul  is  ^nd  hence  he  talks  of  love-making  without 

wewTr(rfpeiwnalpaymentofrate8,ofLux.  ^^^-^      ^^j  ^^  jj^^l^  meannesses  and 

emborg,and  of  Traces   Unions,  to  turn  for  ^^^^^  amkions  in   the  matter  of  money 

in  hour,  or  even  half  an  hour,  to  this  most  ^-^^^^^^            sneering    or    snariing.     The 

pleasant  book.     There  are,  indeed,  far  too  ^^^^^  ^f  g^^,^,^  ^j^-         j^  ^^^1,  a*' serious 

many  sonnets  in  the  collection.    But  then  .^^  ^^  ^^^  Trollope.     The  tragic  side  is 

one  can  choose.     And  one  advantage  of  a  (jj^j^^^  ^^^^  hin^^  a„j  tj,^  ^^.^ely  funny  side 


2  Aortj  and  yet  it  is  perfect  m  itself.  1  ^y^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^1^^  verisimilitude  of  his 
Brood  for  half  an  hour,  for  example,  over  j  creations,  is  what  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Milton's  sonnet  on  his  owti  blindness,  and      leasure  he  gives  us. 

you  return  to  the  Franchise  Question  or  ^  ^^^  ^^  jjjj,  ^^^  conspicuous  of  hU  char- 
anything  eke  with  a  mind  soothed  and  re-  acteristics  is  his  strong  belief  in  the  general 
"*^®^'  justice  of  things.     He  has  a  wonderml  faith 

in  respectability,  and  he  would  think  ill  of 
himself  if  he  should  write  anything  to  make 
one  suppose  that  iniquity  is  ever  triumphant. 

•  The  Claveringt.    By  Anthony  TroUope.  2  volf . 
London :    Smith,  Elder,  k  Co.    1807. 
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This  may  be  another  reason  why  his  stories 
are  so  pleasant.  It  is  a  comfort  to  believe 
that  our  suspicions  as  to  the  cruelty  and  in- 
justice stalking  around  us  are,  after  all, 
without  foundation.  In  the  Claverings  this 
presence  of  the  respectable  god  of  social  jus- 
tice is  perhaps  more  remarkable  than  in  any 
previous  book  from  the  same  hand.  Every- 
thing turns  out  just  as  our  belief  in  the  gen- 
eral comfort  of  the  universe  requires  that  it 
should  do.  The  heroine,  one  of  the  most 
charming  women  that  even  Mr.  Trollope 
has  ever  drawn,  in  a  very  wicked  manner 
marries  a  debauched  peer  for  the  sake  of 
his  money  and  his  title,  although  she  is  in 
love  all  the  time  with  a  more  interesting 
commoner,  who,  like  the  majority  of  inter- 
esting commoners,  has  onl^  a  very  inade- 
quate income.  She  never  disguises  her  mo- 
tives for  a  moment,  either  from  herself  or 
her  lover.  "  Our  ages  by  the  register,"  she 
tells  him,  **  are  the  same,  but  I  am  ten  years 
older  than  you  by  the  worid.  I  have  two 
hundred  a  year,  and  I  owe  at  this  moment 
six  hundred  pounds.  Tou  have  perhaps 
double  as  much,  and  would  lose  half  of  that 
if  vou  married.  .  .  .  Now  Lord  Ongar  has 
—  heaven  knows  what  —  perhaps  sixty 
thousand  a  year.''  This  is  an  example  of 
Mr.  Trollope's  close  reproduction  of  the  act- 
ual way  of  the  world.  A  novelist  of  the 
sentimental  stamp  would  have  made  his 
heroine  the  heart-broken  victim  of  cruel 
and  rapacious  parents,  and  very  likely  we 
should  have  been  dreadfully  moved  by  the 
youn^  woman's  sorrows.  But  then  our 
emotion  would  have  been  fundamentally 
artificial ;  we  should  have  felt  that  in  nine- 
ty-nine cases  out  oi'  a  hundred  parents  do 
not  drive  their  daughters  into  heart-break- 
ing matches,  and  then  we  should  have  been 
ashamed  of  ourselves  for  beinor  accessible  to 
such  sham  pathos.  Mr.  Trollope's  Pierian 
spring  gives  no  beverage  which  leaves  a 
remorse  of  this  sort,  but  a  sober  and  reason- 
able tipple,  which  pleases  us  at  the  time 
and  does  not  bring  repentance  afterwards. 
So  we  are  sorry  that  Julia  Brabazon  does  a 
wrong  and  a  wicked  thing  in  marrying  a 
lord  who  had  delirium  tremens  from  time  to 
time,  when  she  was  in  love  with  a  healthv 
commoner  who  had  no  delirium  tremens ;  still 
we  are  pure  that  it  was  a  very  probable 
thing  for  such  a  woman  to  do,  and  we  know 
that  Mr.  Trollope,  as  the  agent  of  the  Prov- 
idence of  respectable  virtue,  will  see  that 
she  is  punished  just  enough,  and  not  more 
than  enough,  to  vindicate  the  ways  of  socie- 
ty to  women.  Hence,  though  very  much 
interested  in  her,  we  are  not  under  the  in- 
fluence of  any  artificial  and  unreal  excite- 


ment. We  know  that  she  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  writer  who,  though  a  fine  artist  la  his 
own  sphere,  is  never  intoxicated  by  art. 
We  know  that  a  sober  and  reasonable 
vengeance  will  overtake  her,  of  the  kind 
which  would  overtake  her  in  real  life. 
Perhaps,  if  anything,  she  escapes  too  lightly. 
But  then  Mr.  Trollope  cannot  bear  to  think 
of  uncomfortable  severity.  Now  and  then, 
in  his  novels,  he  is  obliged  to  brine  some 
dreadful  villain  to  thorough  min  ;  out  he 
gets  over  it  as  quickly  as  ever  he  can,  sim- 
ply putting  the  villun  out  of  doors  and  beg- 
ging us  to  think  no  more  about  him. 

On  the  same  principle,  Julia  Brabazon's 
sister  having  married  a  hard,  selfish,  unfeel- 
ing husband,  one  would  close  the  book  with 
a  certain  amount  of  uncomfi)rtaUe  senti- 
ment if  she  had  been  left  in  his  tormenting 
hands.  So  the  hard  husband  is  **  mercifully 
removed,"  as  good  people  say,  and  the  two 
widowed  sisters  are  left  to  give  one  another 
such  solace  as  they  can.  lliere  is  nothing 
sublimely  blissful  in  such  a  close  for  a  hero- 
ine, but  still  let  us  remember  that  sbe  had 
sinned,  and  could  not  therefore,  with  any 
regard  to  social  justice,  be  allowed  to  go 
and  live  happy  ever  after ;  and  in  the  same 
way,  as  her  sister  had  not  sinned  in  this  nar- 
ticular  mode,  she  might  well  be  reUevea  of 
her  burdensome  lord,  on  the  theorj  that  in 
this  world  most  things  come  tolerably  right 
if  you  will  only  give  them  time.  All  wrong 
doing,  again,  is  complex,  and  hence  it  is  im- 
possible  to  bring  things  back  tp  what  Htm 
state  had  been  previously  to  the  wrongdo- 
ing. Tou  may  modify  some'  of  the  effeots, 
but  some  of  them  will  remain  bejrond  coa> 
trol.  Thrown  overboard  by  Julia,  the  hero 
wins  the  love  of  another.  Here  an  element 
is  introduced  which  at  once  makes  the  origi- 
nal perfidy  absolutely  irretrievable  by  any 
amount  of  repentance.  Julia  may  repent 
and  again  repent  Her  lord  may  die  and 
set  her  free.  Her  lover  may  still  be  at 
much  alive  as  ever  to  the  old  fiwoination. 
But  the  new  element  makes  the  problem 
for  ever  insoluble.  You  cannot,  as  Geotge 
Eliot  says,  manipulate  human  beings  at  if 
they  were  only  pawns  on  a  chesa-board. 
And  tiie  other  woman  to  whom  Harry  Clav- 
ering  had  given  himself  aft»r  Jnlia'i  perfidy 
cannot  in  any  way  be  manipulated  off  the 
scene.  The  lover  may  throw  her  oirer,  if 
he  likes,  but  then  he  would  have  felt  mora 
or  less  uncomfortable  for  the  rest  of  his 
days  if  he  had  thrown  her  over.  The  un-. 
lucky  maiden  herself  would  have  been  left 
to  wear  the  willow  in  misery  for  at  least 
some  long  time  to  come.  Julia  even  woold 
have  thought  the  less  of  her  lover  for  per- 
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peintiBgaiort  of  imitation  of  her  own  selfish 
parfidj.    Besides  that,  two  honest  fiumlies 
voold  hare  been  plnnged  into  uneasiness 
aad  miierj  — '  tiie  one  that  the  son  of  the 
liowe  •hooM  haye  done  a  shameful  thing, 
dw  other  that  the  daughter  of  the  house 
ihoidd   hava   suffered    a   shameful    thing. 
Wluit  liaa  been  done  cannot  in  these  mat- 
tan  ba  undone  without  a  deus  'ex  machina, 
aad  Mr.  Trcdlope*s  whole  notions  of  art  for- 
lad  him  to  xesort  to  this  inartistic  diyinity. 
The  social  Uw  mutt  take  its  course.    It  is 
jOdo  of  Mr.  TroUope's  merits  that  he  knows 
how  to  temper  judgment  with  merey.    He 
imieti  that  Heny  Glavering  shall  be  true  to 
hii  honour,  but  he  decs  not  quite  refuse,  as 
Theodore  Burton  does,  to  understand  how 
hii  hero  erer  came  to  entertain  the  notion 
of  being  false  to  his  honour.    **  When  a 
trae  man  baa  loved  with  all  his  heart  and 
■obI,*  he  aaks,  ^  does,  he  cleanse  his  heart  of 
thaipasrion  when  circumstances  run  against 
him  and  he  is  forced  to  turn  elsewhere  for 
hb  lifers  companion  ?    Or  is  he  untrue  as  a 
lufer  in  that  hi  does  not  waste  his  life  in 
desolation  because  he  has  been  disappoint- 
ed?   Or  does  his  old  love  perish  and  die 
aswaj  because  another  has  crept  into  his 
heart  ?"    Mr.  Trollope  defends  his  hero, 
therefore,  both  for  betrothing  himself  to 
Slorence  Burton,  and  also  in  a  manner  for 
letting  his  heart  stray  to  his  old  love  ^^  when 
wbtb  retomed  to  him  still  young,  still  beauti- 
Mt  and  told  him  with  idl  her  charms  and 
all  her  flattery  how  her  heart  stood  towards 
him.''    Afler  this  we  come  to  a  rather  over- 
■obtle  distinction  which  Mr.  Trollope  draws 
between  love  and  devotion.     A  man  may 
love  many  women,  he  says,  but  should  be 
denoted  only  to  one.    Devotion  is  indepen- 
dent of  lore,  and  is  owed  by  any  man  to  any 
woman  who  has  promised  to  be  his  wife. 
What  does  it  consist  in  ?    In  *^  defending 
her  at  all  hazards  from  every  misadventure, 
in  stroggling  ever  that  she  may  be  happy, 
in  eeeing  that  no  wind  blows  upon  her  with 
necdlcBS  severity,  that  no  ravening  wolf  of 
n  misery  shall  come  near  her,  that  her  path 
he  ewept  clean  for  her  —  as  clean  as  may 
be,  and  that  her  roof-tree  be  made  firm  upon 
n  rook."    Thb  is  no  doubt  a  very  sound  and 
wholeeome  doctrine.     Only,  if  it  be  so,  does 
not  what  Mr.  Trollope  calls  devotion  lack 
the  one  thin^  needful  in  a  woman's  eyes, 
the  one  quahty  that  makes  her  value  the 
nek-4ike  firmness  of  her  rouf-tree  ?     Would 
not  moat  fine*natured  women  be  very  ready 
to  aacrifice  ever  so  much  of  devotion  for 
evw  so  little  of  love  ?    However,  the  side 
whieh  Mr.  Trollope  brings  into  most  pro- 
,  the  prudential,  decorous,  roof-tree 


side,  is  just  that  to  which  men's  selfishness 
or  their  caprice  is  most  apt  to  blind  them, 
and  therefore  his  ethical  strain  is  full  of  val- 
ue. Yet  can  we  be  sure  that,  in  spite  of  his 
reservation  of  devotion,  his  idea  that  one 
may  love  many  women  is  free  from  peril  ? 
In  the  present  instance,  at  all  events,  he 
convoys  his  hero  through  whatever  peril 
there  may  be,  and  hands  him  over  loyally 
to  the  humbler  love  who  has  never  played 
him  false.  Mr.  Trollope  is  almost  spiteful 
in  his  resolution  to  punish  Lady  Ongar  for 
her  first  mercenary  faithlessness,  for  he  con- 
trives at  last  to  make  Glavering  the  next 
heir  to  a  baronetcy  and  a  big  estate,  so  that 
Julia,  if  she  had  stuck  to  her  lover,  would 
have  got  all  that  she  wanted.  Nobody  can 
pretend  that  the  author's  moral  is  not  good 
and  impressive. 

Some  of  the  minor  characters  are  photo- 
graphs of  the  most  perfect  kind.  The  hard 
selfish  Sir  Hugh,  and  his  brother  the  sof^ 
selfish  Archie,  and  the  feebly  acute  Boodle, 
are  all  excellent.  Count  Peteroff  is  onl^  a 
shadow  of  a  character,  and  his  intrigumg 
sister  is  more  conventional  and  unreal  than 
is  usual  with  the  author.  The  fiin  of  Ma- 
dame Grordeloup  strikes  us  as  forced.  We 
should  be  disposed  to  doubt  whether  Mr. 
Trollope  knows  a  real  Gordeloup;  for,  in 
drawing  people  who  must  have  come  under 
his  actual  observation,  he  seldom  makes  a 
wrong  stroke  or  inserts  a  bit  of  unfitting 
colour.  His  characteristic  humour  is,  in 
truth,  only  a  very  strong  form  of  common 
sense  reflecting  known  and  observed  reali- 
ties. This  may  not  produce  the  greatest 
works,  but  it  always  guarantees  us  works 
that  are  honest,  truthfiil,  and  artistic. 


From  the  Spectator. 
THE  CLAVERINGS.  • 

Mr.  Trollope  has  treated,  in  both  Can 
You  Forgive  Her  t  and  The  BeUon  Estate, 
the  subject  of  a  girl  who  does  not  fully  know 
her  own  mind  as  to  which  of  two  lovers  she 
prefers,  and.  in  The  Small  House  at  AUington 
ne  has  given  us  a  picture  of  a  commoner 
situation,  —  a  man  vacillating,  not  indeed 
between  two  loves,  but  between  two  women 
one  of  whom  he  loves,  and  the  other  of 
whom  dazzles  his  worldly  ambition.  But 
he  has  never,  we  think,  before  treated  the 
subject  of  a  man  genuinely  in  love  with 
two  women  at  the  same  time,  virtually  en- 

*  The  Claverinffi,   Bj  Anthony  Trollope.  2  vols. 
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^a^ed  to  both,  overpowered  with  the  humil- 
iation and  shame  of  having  to  confess  to 
either  that  he  loves  her  rival  better,  and  not 
indeed  honestly  knowing  in  his  own  mind 
to  which  of  the  two  women  he  should  really 
make  that  confession.  No  doubt  this  is  an 
easier  subject  than  that  which  made  the 
central  interest  of  Can  You  Forgive  Herf 
and  The  Belton  Estate.  Mt>n,  very  ordina- 
ry men,  are  not  unfrequently  in  this  posi- 
tion, while  it  takes  peculiar  circumstances, 
and  a  woman  of  peculiar,  if  really  refined, 
nature  to  entertain  even  a  moment's  doubt 
as  to  which  of  two  men  she  should  prefer, 
or  to  change  that  preference,  if  both  remain 
trae  to  her.  The  subject  is  easier  than 
that  which  Mr.  Trollope  had  attempted  be- 
fore, but  he  has,  we  think,  succeeded  more 
,  than  in  proportion  to  its  comparative  facili- 
ty. The  delineation  of  Harry  Clavering's 
state  of  mind  towards  his  rival  loves.  Lady 
Ongar  and  Miss  Burton,  is  absolutely  per- 
fect, so  far  as  it  goes.  As  is  customary  with 
Mr.  Trollope,  it  does  not  go  very  deep.  If 
any  one  who  knows  both  stories  will  com- 
pare the  struggle  in  Harry  Clavering's  mind 
with  the  exquisite  picture  of  James  Erskine's 
similar  struggle  in  the  only  story,  A  Lost 
Love,  which  we  owe  to  the  genius  of  the  au- 
thoress calling  herself  by  the  pseudonym  of 
"  Ashford  Owen,"  he  will  see  at  once  where 
Mr.  Trollope*s  genius  stops,  as  well  as  how 
much  it  can  accomplish.  In  the  anonymous 
story  we  hare  mentioned,  you  see  pictured 
with  exquisite  delicacy  the  different  class  of 
sentiments  excited  in  the  hero's  mind  by  the 
rival  heroines,  and  also  the  utterly  different 
species  and  depth  of  passion  with  which 
each  of  them  regarded  him.  In  The  Clav- 
erinys  we  may  see  faintly,  perhaps,  though 
only  faintly,  the  different  species  of  love 
with  which  Harry  Clavering  was  regarded 
by  Lady  Ongar  and  Florence  Burton,  but 
even  that  is  rather  a  difference  of  manner 
towards  him,  a  difference  of  character  in 
expressing;  it,  than  a  difference  of  inward 
feeling.  But  we  see  nothing,  absolutely 
nothing  of  the  conflicting  sentiments  in 
Harry  Clavering*s  own  mind ;  we  see  that 
something  in  each  of  the  women  attracts 
him,  but  we  do  not  see  the  two  currents  of 
feeling  in  close  contrast  and  comparison,  the 
sort  of  pang  which  he  would  feel  in  giving 
up  Florence,  the  different  sort  of  pans  which 
he  would  feel  in  giving  up  Julia.  We  have 
to  create  all  that  for  ourselves,  without  any 
help  from  Mr.  Trollope ;  the  two  women  are 
drawn  with  great  clearness,  and  one  of 
them  at  least  with  great  force,  but  if  we 
want  to  know  where  the  special  torture  of 
Harry  Clavering's  position  was  in  each  case, 


we  have  to  fall  in  love  with  them  as  well  as 
we  can  for  ourselves,  and  discriminate  the 
special  sort  of  affection  each  was  able  to 
inspire.  Mr.  Trollope  does  not  help  us.  He 
does  not  even  represent  Harry  as  feeling 
that  the  one  woman  (Lady  Ongar^  was  su- 
perior to  him  in  power  and  breadth  of  char- 
acter, and  that,  towards  her,  admiration  and 
a  certain  delight  in  the  remorse,  courage, 
and  boldness  of  her  love,  —  she  had  been 
faithless  to  him  once,  ^-  were  the  predomi- 
nant elements  of  attraction.  He  does  not 
tell  us  that  the  other^s  inferiority  of  position, 
and  her  gentle  confiding  nature  filled  him 
with  the  protecting  pride  which  a  man  gen- 
erally loves  best  to  feel  towards  the  woman 
of  his  choice,  and  made  him  sensible  of  that 
perfect  ease  in  her  presence  which  Harry 
Clavering  could  scarcely  perhaps  have  felt 
with  such  a  one  as  Lady  Ongar.  Mr.  TnA- 
lope  leaves  this  deeper,  element  of  sentiment 
in  his  plot  absolutely  to  the  imagination  of 
his  readers.  He  paints  for  us  truly  enough 
how  they  spoke  and  acted,  but  he  does  not 
i;ive  us  mu?h  conceptioii  of  how  they  felt. 
Even  afler  he  had  made  his  choice,  Harry 
Clavering  must  have  felt  that  there  was 
something  wanting  in  Florence  which  he  had 
loved  in  Lady  Ongar,  as  he  would  certainly 
have  felt  about  Lady  Ongar  had  he  chosen 
her  instead  of  Florence,  —  and  we  think 
there  would  be  much  more  —  for  a  novelist 
who  chose  to  describe  sentiment  as  well  as 
manners  —  to  say  of  his  inward  regrets,  and 
perhaps  even  of  their  occasional  effect  cm 
his  outward  manner  to  Florence,  than  Mr. 
Trollope  has  told  us.  These,  indeed,  are 
the  elements  of  life  of  which  Mr.  Trollope 
seldom  attempts-  to  speak  at  all. 

But  accepting,  as  in  literature,  one  mnst 
always  accept,  the  limitations  which  a  man 
of  genius  either  imposes  on  himself,  or  rec- 
ognizes as  limitations  which  he  must  not  of- 
ten attempt  to  pass,  the  art  of  The  Clover- 
ing$  strikes  us  as  of  a  very  high  class.  There 
are  far  fewer  unconnectea  side-pictures  than 
is  usual  in  Mr.  Trollope's  novels.  Indeed, 
almost  every  side-picture  is  calculated  to 
heighten  the  effect  of  the  principal  subject 
of  the  story.  Harry  Clavenng's  rather  weak 
openness  to  the  influence  of  any  attractive 
woman  with  whom  he  is  much  thrown,  is 
brought  out  in  strong  relief  agunst  the  un- 
gainly curate's  (Mr.  Saul's)  manly  dignity 
and  intensity  of  purpose.  Mr.  Trollope  has 
contrasted  his  rather  sofl,  though  in  relation 
to  sdl  but  feminine  affairs  penectly  manly, 
hero,  with  one  who  in  manj  respects  seems 
but  half  a  man,  and  yet  is,  in  relation  to 
the  dignity,  depth,  and  constancy  of  his  a^ 
fection,  immeasureably  Harry  Clayering^s 
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superior ;  and  the  effect  of  the  contrast  is 
a  new  force  both  in  the  mere  vividness  of 
the  picture  and  in  the  clearness  and  truth- 
fiilness  of  Mr.  TroUope's  moral.  For  there 
is  a  moral,  and,  as  we  take  it,  a  very  high, 
and  in  these  present  days  a  very  rare  moral, 
in  Mr.  Trollope*8  tale,  which  strikes  us  as 
one  of  tiie  healtluest  and,  without  soaring 
tvry  higfi,  one  of  the  noblest  for  ordinary 
men  wmch  has  been  written  for  many  a  day. 
His  ffreat  moral,  —  for  men  at  least,  —  is 
that  the  mind,  the  will,  can  regulate  the  af- 
ftctions,  as  mnch  as  any  other  part  of  us,  — 
that "  no  man  need  cease  to  love  without  a 
oAne ;  a  man  may  maintain  his  love,  and 
noarisih'  it,  and  keep  it  warm  by  honest, 
manlj  effort,  as  he  may  his  probity,  or  his 
courage,  or  his  honour."  That  is  a  whole- 
some and  necessary  truth  in  these  days  of 
sentimental  novels,  and  it  is  admirably  illus- 
Imted  in  the  graphic  talc  before  us.  Mr. 
TnAope  is  so  well  known  for  the  artistic 
force  and  liveliness  of  his  delineations,  that 
it  is  only  fiur  sometimes  to  call  attention  to 
tlie  manliness  of  his  morality,  and  nothing 
can  be  manlier  than  the  moraJity  of  the  fol- 
lowing passage :  — 

"  He  nnconsciously  allowed  himself  to  dwell 
npon  the  words  with  which  he  would  seek  to  ex- 
cose  his  treachery  tu  Florence.  He  thought 
bow  he  would  tell  her,  — not  to  her  face  with 
spoken  words,  for  that  he  could  not  do,  —  but 
with  written  skill,  that  he  was  unworthy  of  her 
ynXNlnoss,  that  his  love  for  her  had  fallen  off 
through  his  own  nnworthiness,  and  had  returned 
to  one  who  was  in  all  respects  less  perfect  than 
she,  bat  who  in  old  days,  ns  she  well  knew,  had 
been  his  first  love.  Yes  !  he  would  suy  all  this, 
and  Jolia,  let  her  anger  be  what  it  might, 
shoald  know  that  he  had  said  it.  As  he 
planned  this,  there  came  to  him  a  little  comfort, 
for  ho  thought  there  was  something  grand  in 
snch  a  resolution.  Yes!  he  would  do  that, 
even  though  he  should  lose  Julia  also.  Miser- 
aUe  clop-irap  I  He  knew  in  his  heart  that  all 
hit  logic  was  false,  and  his  arguments  baseless. 
Cease  to  love  Florence  Burton  !  He  had  not 
ceased  to  love  her,  nor  is  the  heart  of  any  man 
made  so  like  a  weathercock  that  it  needs  must 
torn  itself  hither  and  thiiher,  as  the  wind  directs, 
and  be  altogether  beyond  the  man's  control. 
For  Harry,  with  all  his  faults,  and  in  spite  of 
his  present  falseness,  was  a  man.  No  man 
oeasos  to  k>ve  without  a  cause.  No  man 
need  cease  to  k>ve  without  a  cause.  A  man 
may  maintain  his  love,  and  nourish  it,  and  keep 
it  warm  by  honest,  manly  effort,  as  he  may  his 
probity,  his  courage,  or  his  honour.  It  was  not 
that  he  had  ceased  to  love  Florence ;  but  that 
the  glare  of  the  candle  had  been  too  bright  for 
him,  and  he  had  scorched  his  wings.'' 

On  the  woman's  side,  too,  the  morality  is  as 
aoond  and  as  vigorous  as  on  the  man's. 
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Neither  man  nor  woman,  we  suppose,  wil' 
read  this  novel  without  thinking  the  picture 
of  Julia  Brabazon,  afterwards  Lady  Ongar, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and,  in  spite  of  ner 
deliberate  sale  of  herself  for  a  title  and  a  for- 
tune, one  of  the  most  attractive  of  all  'Mr. 
Trollope's  feminine  portraits.  All  about 
her  is  marked  with  a  certain  power  and 
brilliancy.  Her  wilful  world  liness  at  the 
beginning  of  the  book,  her  horror  of  mean 
cares  and  a  poverty-stricken  career,  her  de- 
termination to  sacrifice  love  for  splendour, 
are  all  deliberate,  and  all  carried  into  action 
with  a  certain  grandeur  of.  purpose,  with  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  wrong  she  is  do- 
ing and  that  she  is  clearly  responsible  for 
all  the  evil  effects  of  doing  it.  Then  her 
self-disgust  afterwards  at  what  she  has  done, 
her  utter  failure  to  enjoy  the  price  of  this 
sale  of  herself,  the  proud  shame  with  which 
she  bears  the  aspersions  on  her  name  which 
are  the  natural  results  of  having  married 
such  a  man  as  Lord  Ongar,  the  misery  of 
her  loneliness  on  her  first  return  to  Eng- 
land, the  clearly  self-avowed  purpose  with 
which  she  determines  to  make  up,  —  if  she 
may,  —  to  Harry  Clavering  by  her  new 
fortune  for  having  once  thrown  him  over 
for  the  sake  of  money  and  rank,  the  proud 
resentment  with  which  she  braves  her  broth- 
er-in-law's (Sir  Hugh  Clavering's)  coldness, 
the  restlessness  with  which  she  goes  from 
place  to  place  and  is  satisfied  nowhere,  all 
painted  with  a  master's  hand.  We  fear  that 
few  readers  will  fail  to  find  that,  on  the 
whole,  there  is  more  that  is  fascinating  in 
Lady  Ongar,  in  spite  of  her  great,  her  un- 
womanly sin  in  marrying  such  a  man  as 
T^ord  Ongar  for  rank  and  money,  than  in 
Florence  Burton  ;  —  a  larger  nature  at  least, 
capable  of  great  sin  and  great  niagnaniniity 
also.  But  in  spit*;  of  this,  Mr.  Trollope 
draws  with  a  sincerity  that  never  fails  him 
the  true  and  natural  punishment  of  her  sin, 
—  first  of  all,  and  perhaps  de«»pest  of  all, 
the  disappearance  of  that  true  delicacy 
which  could  scarcely  survive  so  deliberate 
a  sale  of  herself  as  Julia  Brabazon's  ;  then, 
as  its  external  penalty,  the  gathering  of 
mean  intrigues  and  meaner  intri'^uers  round 
her,  the  dirty  and  rapacious  little  harpy, 
Sophie  Gonleloup,  the  selfish  and  able 
Count  PaterofF,  i\\e  foolibh  good-for-nothing 
Archie  Clavering.  Archie  Clavering's 
counsellor  in  his  aspirations  after  Lady  On- 
gar's  fortune,  Captain  Boodle,  is  a  picture 
of  the  highest  humour  and  skill,  and  yet  it 
is  not  in  any  sense  a  diversion  from  the 
main  object  of  the  story,  as  so  many  of  Mr. 
Trollope's  cleverest  sketches  in  other  tales 
have   Deen.    Many  will    read   the    coarse 
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hnTnaiirof  the  chapter,  "Let  her  know  that 

tou're  there;"  aa  if  it  were  merelj  coarse 
amour,  bnt  in  truth  the  coarie  hnmoui 
contaiiu  the  highest  moral  iu  the  Bleiy, 
ehowlng,  as  it  does,  how ' joat  a  retributdou 
women  who  act  as  Jnlia  Brabaion  acted, 
bring  on  tbemselvee,  hy  being  made  the 
subject  of  Buch  coarse  speculation.  The 
dialogue  we  are  goinz  to  quote  ehould  bu 
teail  in  connection  with  tbu  few  words  of 
previous  dialogue  in  which  Sir  Hugh  ad- 
vises hia  brother  Archie  to  ask  Lady  Ongar 
to  marrj  him,  and  repndiatei  angrilj  the 
notion  that  thei«  is  any  indelicacj  in  the 
proposal,  though  Lord  (higar  bad  been  dead 
only  four  months ;  — 

"  The  world  atill  lookei]  askance  U  Laij 
Ongar,  and  Hugh  did  not  wish  to  take  ap  the 
armour  of  a  paladin  in  licr  favour.  If  ATxrhis 
married  her,  Archio  would  be  the  paladin  ; 
though,  indeed,  in  that  rase,  no  paladin  would 
be  needed.  '  She  has  only  been  a  widow,  you 
know,  fonr  months,'  said  Archie,  pleadinK  for 
delay.  '  It  won't  b«  delicale  ;  will  itT'  —  ■ 
'  Delicate  I '  said  Sir  Hagh.  '  I  don't  know  I 
whether  there  is  mncb  of  delicacy  in  it  at  ell.' — 
'  I  don't  see  why  she  isn't  to  be  ireaied  like  aor  I 
other  woman.  If  you  were  to  die,  you'd  think  ' 
it  Tery  odd  if  any  lellow  came  up  to  Uermy  be- 
fore the  season  was  over.'  —  'Archie,  you  arc 
a  fool,'  said  Sir  Hngh  ;  and  Archie  could  see 
br  his  brother's  brow  that  Hugh  was  an^ry.  . 
•Vousay  things  that  for  folly  and  nhsurditr 
are  beyoTid  belief  If  yon  can't  see  ihc  peculi- 
arities'of  Julia's  position,  1  am  not  going  to  I 
point  them  out  to  yon.'  "  i 

And  as  if  to  illustrate  this  entire  absence 
of  all  delicacy  in  the  situation,  tlie  confer- 
ence between  Archie  Clavering,  and  his 
adviser,  Captain   Boodle,  immediately  fol- 

"  '  Thoy  sny  she's  been  a  little  (|ui'cr,  don't 
thoy  ! '  said  (lie  friendly  counsellor  JCaptnln 
Boodtel.  —  'Of  course  people  ulk,  you  know.' 

—  '  Talk,  yes  ;  they're  talking  a  doosed  sight, 
I  should  say.  There's  no  mistake  aliout  the  . 
money,  I  sapposu  ? '  —  '  Oh  1  none,'  said  : 
An-bie,  shaking  his  head  viftoruuslf.  '  Uuxh  I 
managed  all  that  fur  her,  so  I  know  it.'  — '  She 
don't  lose  any  of  it  because  nhe  enters  liersulf 
for  running  again,  docs  she!' — '  Not  a  shilling. 
That's  ilie  licnuty  of  it.'  —  'Was  j-on  over 
sweet  on  her  before  ? '  — '  Whatl  licforeOngar 
took  her !  O  liiRs.  no  I  She  hadn't  a  rap,  you 
know;  and  knew  how  (o  spend  money  as  well 
as  any  icirl  in  London,'  —  'It's  all  (o  begin,  ! 
theli.'<:iBvvy  ;  all  the  up.hill  work  to  bu  done  ? ' , 

—  •Well,  yes;  [  dun't  know  aluut  up-hill.  | 
lloiHtlvs.  What  do  you  mean  l>y  up-hill  ?  — 
'  I  mi'nn  that  seven  thousiind  a  year  ain't , 
usually  to  be  picked  up  merely  by  trolling  cnsv  i 
along  ihe  flat.  And  iMa  sort  of  work  i 
very  uji-hill  generally,  I  take  it ;  —  nnlcsa,  yoi 
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know,  a  fellow  has  a  hney  for  it  If  a  fellow 
is  really  sweet  on  a  girl,  he  like*  It,  I  suppose.' 
— '  She's  a  doosed  handsome  woman,  yoa 
know.  Doodles.'  —  'I  don't  know  anyth'ing 
about  it,  except  that  I  suppose  Onj{ar  wonldn^ 
have  taken  her  if  she  hadn't  stood  well  on  her 
pea  terns,  and  had  some  breeding  abopt  her.  I  nev- 
er thought  much  of  her  sister  —  your  brolber'a 
wif^,  you  know,  —  that  is  in  the  way  of  looks. 
No  doubt  she  runs  stiaisht,  and  that's 
thing.  She  wont  go  the  wrong  side 
post,'  — '  As  fbr  running  straight,  let  me  aione 
for  that.'  —  '  Well,  now,  Ciawy,  I'll  tall  yon 
what  my  ideas  ore.  When  a  nut's  Imng  a 
young  nlly,  bis  hand  can't  be  too  light.  A 
touch  too  much  will  bring  her  on  her  bannches, 
or  throw  her  ont  of  her  step.  She  should  hard- 
ly feel  the  iron  in  her  month.  But  when  I've 
got  to  do  with  a  trained  mare,  I  always  choose 
that  she  shall  know  ihat  I'm  there  I  Do  yon 
understand  mel'  —  'Yes;  1  understand  yon, 
Doodlee,'  —  '1  always  choose  that  she  shall 
know  that  I'm  there  1'  And  Captain  Boodle, 
as  he  repeated  tliose  manly  words  with  a  firm 
voice,  pat  out  his  hands  as  though  be  were 
handling  the  horie's  rein.  '  Thsr  months  are 
never  so  fine  then,  and  they  generally  want  to 
he  hrought  up  to  the  bit,  tTye  see  —  up  to  the 
hit.  When  a  mnte  has  been  ttafncd  to  her 
votk,  and  knows  what  she's  nt  In  her  running, 
she's  all  the  better  for  feeling  a  fellow's  hands 
as  she's  going.  She  likes  it  rather.  It  gives 
her  confidence  and  makes  her  know  where  ahe 
is.  And  look  here,  Clavvy.  when  she  oomes 
to  her  fences,  give  her  her  heail ;  but  steady 
her  flrsl,  and  make  her  know  that  yon'te  there. 
Dumme,  whatever  you  do,  let  her  know  that 
you're  there !  There  is  nothing  like  it.  She'll 
think  all  the  mure  of  the  fellow  that's  piloting 
her.  And  look  here,  Clavry  ;  ride  her  with 
spurs.  Always  ride  a  trained  marc  with  spnrs. 
liCi  her  know  that  they're  on  ;  and  if  she  tries 
to  get  her  head,  give  'em  her.  Yea,  by  Gooige 
i;ive  'em  herl'  And  Captain  Boodle  in  his 
energy  twisted  himself  in  his  chair,  and  hnii  * 
hia   heel  round,  'so   that  it  could  be 

Wo  have  hetird  this  called  coarse,  true  and 
powerful  as  it  if.  And  coarse  indeed  it  b, 
but  the  coarseness  of  the  highest  monlitj'. 
What  can  be  more  realistic,  or  more  w]m 
in  its  realism,  than  to  teach  wotnea  Bnch  ■• 
Julia  BrabaeoQ  to  wbu  they  re«U^  1^ 
thi'mselves  open,  when  they  act  m  she 
acted? 

The  Claverinyt  has.  «s  we  beliere.  &  h^ber 
moral,  and  a  more  perfect  artistic  amlj  of 
the  kind  we  have  indicated,  tfaan  any  of 
Mr.  TroUope's  prtsvious  tales.  There  b 
scarcely  a  touch  in  it  which  does  not  con- 
trihate  to  the  main  cfToct,  both  artistic  and 
moral,  of  the  story,  and  not  a  character  in- 
troduced, however  slightly  sketched,  which 
does  not  produce  its  own  unique  and  speciSe 
effect  on  the  reader's  imftginatiixi. 


RELEASE    OF     JEFFERSON    DAVIS. 


I^rom  the  London  Review. 
THE    BXLBA8B   OF    JEFFERSON    DAVIS. 


l>raiiis  of  Revolution  in  the  United 
States  has  erdved  so  many  strange  and 
▼arioiM  scenes,  since  the  day  when  the  cur- 
tain fell  on  Lee's  surrender  at  Appomatox 
Gomt-hoiise,   that  the  early  actors  in  the 
great  straggle  have  glided,  so  to  speak,  out 
of  sight  and  memony,  at  least  in  Europe. 
IMm  and  faded  are  now  the  rival  reputa- 
tioiis  once  so  fiercely  canvassed,  of  M^Clel- 
Ian  mad  Beauregard,  Hooker  and    Long- 
street,  Sheridan  and  Stuart.    Even  the  bnl- 
liaat  names  of  Jackson  and  Sherman,  Grant 
and  Lee,  have  lost  much  of  their  bright- 
ness      Clean   forgotton   are  the  infamies 
rightly  or  wrongly  fixed  by  one  side  and 
tbe  other,  on  Butler  and  Forrest,  Turchin 
and  McNeill :  gone  the  Copperhead  distinc- 
tion of  Fernando  Wood  and  Vallandigham. 
The  fame  of  Lincoln,  consecrated  by  mar^ 
tTTdooi,  survives,  and  will  keep  its  place  in 
the  hagiology  of  freedom ;  bnt  few  care  to 
follow  the  obscurer,  if  *<  earthlier   happy " 
fate  of  hb  rival  and  enemy.    Four  years  ago 
the  name  of  Jefierson  Davis  was  extolled  by 
many,  perhaps  by  the  majority  of  English- 
men.    His  character  as  a  statesman  was  ex- 
traTagantly  elevated  to  the  level  of  Ciesar, 
Cromwell  and  Napoleon.   But  in  the  rear  of 
failore  came  oblivion  and  contempt.     From 
tbe  day  when  the  ex-Presidcnt  of  the  Slave 
Bepablic  was  captured  at  Irwinsvillc,   in 
Gpoigia,  disguised  in  his  wife's  attire,   his 
name  has  been  little  mentioned  in  Plngland. 
When  the  citizens  of  the  North,  naturally 
and  bitterly  indignant  at  the  infamous  crime 
of  Booth,  were  urgent  to  prosecute,  up9n 
most  baseless  suspscions  the  great  chief  of 
the  rebellion,  a  few  voices  were  raised  at 
this  side  of  tbe  Atlantic   in   favour  of  the 
&llen  statesman,  and  from  time  to  time  a 
ieeUe  protest  or  two  has  been   heard  in 
Elnglish  jouruals  against  his  incarceration  in 
Fort  Monroe.    For  a  lon^r  time,  indeed  until 
public  passion  in  America  had  cooled  down 
nrom  its  first  fever-heat,  the  State  Prison, 
not  demanding  close  and  unhealthy  confine- 
ment or  degrading  puni.shmcnt,  was  proba- 
bly the  safest  place  within  Federal  limits  for 
Mr.  Davis.     But  with  fresh  stru;;gles  in  the 
reunited  republic  there  came  forgetful ness 
of  the  past  and  expiated  treason  of  the  South. 
And  though  a  large  party  in  the  North  was 
denrons  of  bringin*;  the  (jucition  of  the  ex- 
Fresident's  guilt  before  a  legal  tribunal,  so 
manr  difficulties  lay  in  the  path  of  the  pros- 
ecntion,  so    much   uncertamty   and   vague 
dread  would  inevitably  be  amused  thereby, 
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SO  small  was  the  tangible  advantage  to  be 
hoped  for,  that  in  setting  free  the  prisoner 
no  longer  dangerous  or  m  danger,  scarcely 
regarded  by  any  party  as  notable,  the  ma- 
jonty  in  the  United  States  may  be  consider- 
ed to  have  obeyed  at  once  the  dictates  of 
magnanimity  and  good  sense.  Upon  a  reso- 
lution so  just  and  prudent,  the  American 
Grovernment  and  the  dominant  party  in 
Congress  may  well  receive  the  congratula- 
tions of  civilized  Europe. 

Mr.   Davis,  we  learn  by  the  latest  tele- 
grams, has  lefl  Richmond  for  New  York.  His 
application  for  his  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
laid  a  few  days  ago  before  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Virginia,  was  not  opposed  on  behalf  of  the 
Government,  and  was  immediately  followed 
by  his  release  on  bail,  with  the  obligation, 
which  is,  we  may  be  ai^sured,  merely  formal, 
of  appearing  before  the  court,  if  required, 
in  November  next.     His  arrival  at  the  Em- 
pire   City,   where  but  three  years  ago  his 
name  w«s  in  every  mouth,  will  probably  be 
little  noticed.     What  a  chantre  since  the 
victorious  and  hopeful  days  of  Bull  Run  and 
Chancellorsville  !    What  a  retrospect  for  the 
baffled  leader  of  a  rebellion  that  might  have 
been  a  revolution  !     As  the  man  vanishes 
from  public  sight,  let  us  for  an  instant  recall 
his   past  life,  so  full  of  strange  vicissitudes. 
Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  belonged  by  birth  and 
association  to  the  class  which  was  most  iden- 
tified with  the  **  peculiar  institution  "  of  the 
!  South.     Brought  up  in  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi, one  of  those  Gulf  States  which  were  far 
I  more  bitterly  hostile  to   freedom  than  the 
older  and  more  settled  communities  of  the 
.  Border,  he  had  early  taken  a  part  in  pub- 
lic life.     In  the  Mexican  war  he  had  been 
distinguished  as  a  soldier,  and  at  the  same 
time  as  a  consistant  and  fer\ent  supporter 
■  of  the   nullifying  policy  of   Calhoun.     As 
Governor  of  his  State,  he  was  a  prominent 
'  advocate  of  that  system  of  dishonest  repu- 
1  diation  which  contributed   so   much  to  es- 
trange English  feeling?  from  America.     As 
Sen.itor  he  was  a  leader  in  that  aggressive 
action  of  the  coalesced  slave  power  which 
roused  the  free-toiler  to  the  resistance  that 
culminated  in  Lincoln's  election  and  in  the 
!  great  civil  war.     Under  the  administration 
of  IVe>ident   Franklin  Pierce  he  held  the 
office  of  Secretary- at- War,   and  it  was  as 
commis:>ioners     despatched     by    him    that 
M*Clellan  and  Lee  watched  the  progress  of 
the   Crimean    war.     In    the    Senate  of  the 
Unit  'd  State'4  he   pursued  throughout  Bu- 
chanin*s  presidency  a  course  which  [)rove<l 
that  secession  was  with  him  a  fore^rone  con- 
clusion.    He  procured  by  legislative  enact- 
ment, unchecked   by  the  simplicity  of  the 
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North  and  the  treacherous  apathy  of  the 
Goyemment,  the  distribution  of  Federal 
military  stores  throughout  the  South.  Then 
he  brought  forward  a  Bill  making  it  com- 
pulsory on  the  Central  Government  to  up- 
hold the  rights  of  slaveholders  in  the  tern- 
tories  of  toe  Union,  and  he  enforced  this 
demand  with  the  menace  of  that  secession 
which  had  been  predetermined.  AYhen  the 
division  between  the  Northern  Democrats 
and  the  Slave  Party  secured  the  defeat  of 
both  Douglas  and  Breckinridge,  and  the  tri- 
umph of  the  Republicans  by  Lincoln's  re- 
turn, IMr.  Davis  showed  no  hesitation  in 
choosing  his  part.  On  the  20th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1860,  four  months  before  Mr.  Lincoln's 
inauguration.  South  Carolina  passed  her  or- 
dinance of  becession;  three  weeks  after, 
Mississippii  with  tho  rest  of  the  Gulf  States, 
followed,  and  Mr.  Davis  immediately  quitted 
his  place  in  the  Senate.  On  the  4th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1861,  the  delegates  of  the  seceding 
States  met  at  Montgomery  in  the  State  of 
Alabama,  and  havins;  framed  a  Constitution, 
proceeded  to  elect  Jefferson  Davis  President 
of  the  new  Confederation  for  a  term  of  six 
yeirs.  On  the  13th  of  April  Fort  Sumter 
was  surrendered  to  Beauregard,  and  the 
greatest  war  of  modem  times  began. 

Mr.  Davis*s  character  as  a  statesman  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  controversy.  It 
cannot  be  disputed  that  for  the  single  purpose 
of  awakening  Southern  enthusiasm  and  ex- 
citing European  sympathy,  the  President  of 
the  Confederation  was  hardly  to  be  match- 
ed. An  accomplished  writer  and  speaker, 
he  in  his  mesFsages  and  de^ipatches  did  much 
to  veil  the  inherent  vices  and  weaknesses  of 
the  Secession  cause.  But  it  may  fairly  bo 
questioned  whether  his  ronfident  professions 
of  success,  his  rigorous  control  of  fvQii  opin- 
ion in  the  South,  his  misrepresentations  of 
the  resources  of  the  North  and  of  his  own 
people,  did  not  tend  to  prolong  a  fatal  strug- 
gle that  might  have  been  better  abandoned 
early  in  1863.  At  all  events,  there  can  be 
but  one  opinion  of  the  bitter  animosity,  the 
foolishly  braggart  language  in  which  he  in- 
dulged as  the  armit's  of  the  Ncirth  closed 
round  the  doomed  Confederacy.  After 
Sherman's  capture  of  Atlanta,  the  Southern 
President  ordered  thanksgiving  services  in 
the  churches  of  Richmond  —  a  proceeding 
which  almost  justifies  the  theory  attributed 
to  him  in  the  "  Biglow  Papers,"  — 

**  How  winning:  the  day 
Consists  in  triumplmntly  getting  away." 

At  this  time  his  temper  seems  to  have  be- 
come soured.    "  Do  you  not  all  know,"  he 


said  to  the  army  in  Geori^a,  "  that  the  only 
way  to  make  spaniels  civil  is  to  whip  them  ?  " 
Unluckily  for  him,  the  whipping  was  done 
the  other  way.  As  the  prospects  of  the  re- 
bellion became  more  gloomy,  Mr.  Dayis 
was  savagely  attacked  by  a  large  party  in 
the  South.  He  was  accused  of  improvidence, 
of  favouritism,  even  of  want  of  courage. 
Probably  Grant's  .successes  before  Bicn- 
mond,  and  the  subsequent  ruin  of  the  seces- 
sion cause,  only  saved  Mr.  Davis  from .  de- 
position at  the  hands  of  those  by  whom  he 
was  long  looked  up  to  as  a  hera 

The  attempt  mside  by  some  miserable  in- 
formers and  perjured  sycophants  to  incul- 
pate Mr.  Davis  with  respect  to  that  vile 
crime  of  Grood  Friday,  1865,  which  has  fixed 
indelible  disgrace  on  the  slave-owning  party, 
were  happily  little  regarded  by  any  respecta- 
ble politicians  in  the  North.  President  John- 
son and  some  of  his  immediate  advisers  were 
anxious,  we  believe,  to  obtain  a  l^al  decis- 
ion in  the  case  of  the  Confederate  kader  for 
the  purpose  of  settling  the  lawof  treason,  just 
as  some  members  of  the  Jamaica  Committee 
urged  the  prosecution  of  Mr.  Eyre  for  the 
same  purpose.  It  seems,  however,  at  once 
nobler  ^nd  more  consistent  to  make  the  am- 
nesty extended  to  the  South  complete.  The 
example  wiU  not  be  lost  to  the  world.  If  eyer 
rebellion  deserved  punishment  as  destructiye 
and  inexcusable,  the  revolt  tJiat  was  headed 
by  Mr.  Davis  should  not  haye  escaped.  But 
the  tendency  of  modem  progress  has  been 
to  deal  lightly  with  political  offences,  to 
punish  rebels  only  so  far  as  their  impuni- 
ty may  be  dangerous,  and,  where  their  in- 
fluence has  disappeared,  to  grant  them  lib- 
erty and  life.  Already  even  the  most  do- 
cile Englishmen  have  begun  to  profit  by  the 
example  of  America.  Witnout  exciting  many 
Tory  fears,  the  Government  of  Lord  Derby 
may  surely  go  so  far  in  the  way  of  **  Amen- 
canizing  out  institutions  "  as  to  imitate  the 
clemency  of  the  Government  of  President 
Johnson. 


From  tho  Spectator. 
DISRAELt-WORSHTP. 

Mr.  Beknal  Osborkb  said  with  lut  usu- 
al cleverness  yesterday  week,  that  **  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  lugged 
that  great  omnibus,  ftdl  of  stupid  beayj 
country  gentlemen  "  up  the  hill  of  Reftorm 
with  a  spirit  for  which  all  true  Radicmis 
would  return  him  their  heartiest  thanks. 
That  was  well  said,  and  would  make  a  cap'* 
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tal  iDmlntioii  tat  Fwiy  but  if  Mr.  Tenniel 
woold  again  work  ont  for  us  one  of  those 
li^^bar  imtgiiiatiTe  conceptions  which  im- 
pnH  CB  aome  of  his  cartoons  in  Punch  a 
dMiaeter  of  ideal  power,  eosuring  them  a 
Hfis  long  beyond  tne  momentary  situation 
timft  Httgests  them,  let  him  reverse  the  im- 
acB,  wddraw  Hr.  Disraeli  as  the  inscmta- 
na  Splqnix  of  Mr.  Foynter's  great  picture, 
Umnil  along  to  be  installed  as  one  of  the 
idS  of  the  hour  by  the  same  stupid,  heavy, 
ewmtry  gentlemen,  with  many  a  drop  of 
fwaat  and  many  a  fierce  gesticulation,  while 
tifaa  wiree  and  daughters  of  the  enslayed 
KUBraarchy  dance  reluctantly  before  his 
tnaoD^ihal  path.  Mr.  Bemal  Osborne  him- 
M^C  aa  one  of  the  Radical  leaders,  might  be 
stowwig  from  the  car  curling  his  long  lash 
at  taa  reluctant  team ;  and  Mr.  Lowe  might 
•Miear  aa  ttie  scowling  and  gasping  Israefite 
wao  had  fallen  out  of  his  place,  and  was 
eridantlT  launching  deep  curses  at  the  head 
bath  o£  his  taskmasters  and  their  temporary 
cod.  For  though  no  doubt  in  one  sense 
lir.  IXiraeli  had  hoisted  up  the  country  gen- 
lliannn  to  their  present  position,  in  another 
aad  more  important  sense,  they  have  con- 
VDjad  him,  the  inscrutable  and  enigmatic 
idol  of  the  moment,  to  the  altar  on  which 
ho  ui  present  stands.  The  House  of  Com- 
moaa,  in  spite  of  its  thorough  distrust  of 
hio!,  which  is  indeed  the  usual  attitude  of 
idolateia  towards  the  divinities  they  cele- 
faiaae  and  strive  to  conciliate,  is  lost  in  won- 
dar  at  hit  great  feats.  The  spirit  of  criti- 
'  ~  It  almost  paralyzed  by  his  miraculous 
■.  Every  taunt  flies  back  like  a  boom- 
_  Al  Uie  bead  of  him  who  launched  it 
Tho  aword  of  every  one  of  his  opponents 
eatan  into  his  own  breast,  and  the  bow  of 
tha  rash  archer  who  aims  at  him  snaps  and 
fiaa  hioken  in  his  hands.  People  go  about 
OD  every  side  crying,  **  It  is  a  god,  it  is  a 
flodi'*  Private  warnings  are  given  that  it 
' »  BO  use  attacking  Disraeli ;  he  will  only 
cry  toih  1  and  suck  thereout  no  small  advan- 
ftige.  If  you  give  him  what  would  poison 
Mkj  one  else,  he  thrives  upon  it.  It  is  a 
sort  of  enchantment  Unless  any  one  can 
get  hold  of  the  talisman  that  will  break  the 
•pelL  the  stars  in  their  courses  will  fight 
agaaest  his  ibes.  Is  not  the  marvel  visible 
to  the  dullest  eyes,  —  Radicals  and  high  To- 
riot  ooBspeting  together  to  serve  him,  while 
htA  alike  murmur  ejaculations  of  distrust 
between  their  teeth  ?  Such  is  the  ^neral 
talk,  and  whatever  the  charms  by  which  Mr. 
Dineli  haa  worked  hitherto,  it  is  really  true 
tibat  he  is  now  beginning  to  get  that  influ- 
eaea  over  the  nerves  and  imaginations  of 
afl  partial  which,  while  it  is  very  far  indeed 
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from  winning  their  hearts,  —  indeed  proba- 
bly turning  their  hearts  more  and  mora 
away  from  the  detestable  worship  in  whiol^ 
they  are  engaged,  —  sdll  paralyzes  their 
will  and  renders  opposition  hopeless  and 
impotent.  Mr.  Disraeli  is  for  the  time  mora 
than  an  adversary ;  he  is  ineorutable,  invuW 
nerable,  —  a  powerful,  passionless  fK>litical 
Sphvnz.  When  he  puts  on  his  idiotic  mask 
he  IS  most  dangerous  of  all.  Then  he  it 
laying  up  in  his  high  mind  some  slight  to  hia 
divinity,  and  calculating  the  rate  of  conv- 
pound  interest  at  which  he  will  repav  it ;  or  • 
he  is  maturing  some  spell  which  suail  make 
his  adversaries  mistake  friends  for  foes,  and 
fall  hotly  upon  each  other,  instead  of  upoa 
him ;  or  he  is  meditating  some  fresh  and  po- 
tent charm,  which  shall  prolong  the  servi- 
tude of  such  slaves  of  the  lamp  as  Liord 
Stanley,  Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy,  and  Sir  Staf- 
ford Northcote,  and  make  them  see  their 
former  political  thoughts  as  ghosta  gibbering 
unmeaning  reproaches,  and  near  their  for- 
mer words  as  dreamers  hear  the  words  of 
those  around  them.  The  old  Greek  Sphynz 
used  to  ask  rather  difficult  riddles,  but  this 
modem  political  Sphynx  an^ioer^  them  in- 
fallibly,—  even  though  they  be  of  the  high- 
est degree  of  complexity.  How  to  ooax  the 
Tory  mto  Radicalism  by  giving  him  a  nem- 
ber  of  false  hopes  and  taking  them  away 
one  by  one ;  —  how  to  utilize  the  accident 
of  the  irrepressible  compounder  so  as  to 
make  the  Tories  think  him  a  finil  and  irre- 
sistable  obstacle  to  household  suifrage,  until 
at  last  they  are  even  more  sick  of  the  com- 
pounder than  of  houfiehold  suffrage  itself, 
and  see  the  last  wave  of  the  wand  which 
consigns  him  finally  to  the  receptacle  for 
obsolete  machinery  with  a  sigh  of  something 
like  relief;  how  to  resist  and  defeat  the  Lif 
erals  with  a  stern  face  and  even  ardent  de- 
fiance, though  the  whole  battle  is  to  the 
mind  of  the  leader  purely  formal,  —  fought^ 
only  for  the  sake  oi'  showing  the  power  to 
beat,  and  though  he  means  after  all  to  re- 
sign the  ground  for  which  he  fights  so  hotly ; 
—  these  are  the  sort  of  riddles,  hopeless  be- 
cause they  would  never  present  themselves 
to  ordinary  politicians,  which  Mr.  Disraeli 
has  been  solving  syllable  by  syllable  with 
consummate  art,  and  with  the  enigmatic  reti- 
cence of  an  oracle  who  loves  both  to  bewilder 
and  bewitch  his  devotees. 

We  do  not  wonder  at  this  reluctant  Dis- 
raeli-worship, though  we  doubt  whether  a 
baser  form  of  Parliamentary  idolatry  haa 
eyer  been  invented.  No  doubt  there  are 
qualites  in  the  idol  which  are  not,  in  them- 
selves, ignoble,  —  a  coolness  and  courage 
equal  to  any  emergency,  a  self-confidenee 
154. 
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that  is  almost  above  the  possibility  of  irrita- 
ble despondency,  an  impaasiyeness  that  nev- 
er fails  under  attack,  and  a  fertility  of  in- 
vention worthy  of  a  demon  or  a  god.  Bnt 
all  these  quahties,  rare  as  they  are,  and, 
apart  from  the  purposes  to  which  they  are 
turned,  intellectually  admirable  as  they  are, 
are  by  no  means  qualities  which  it  is  at  all 
desirable  to  be  always  contemplating  with 
wonder  and  awe.  For  the  most  part  they 
are  dexterities,  even  the  abstract  respect  for 
which  cannot  be  cultivated  without  a  con- 
stant lessening  of  respect  for  great  and  lib- 
eral aims,  since  admiration  for  the  studied 
manners  and  wonderful  address  of  a  good 
manager  must  inevitably  slide  into  admira- 
tion for  those  happy  strokes  of  mere  skill  in 
which  the  object  and  purpose  of  themancsu- 
vre  is  entirely  lost  sight  ol  But  when  these 
qualities  are  worshipped  by  no  means  in  the 
abstract,  but  in  the  very  concrete  case  of 
Mr.  Disraeli  himself,  who  combines  with 
them  a  perfect  unscrupulousness  as  to  polit- 
ical principle,  a  readiness  to  ring  the  chan- 
ges on  Radicalism  and  Toryism,  on  Free- 
xirade  and  Protection,  on  **tlie  Semitic 
principle  '*  and  the-man-of-the-world  prac- 
tice, precisely  as  is  most  conducive  to  his 
own  fortunes  as  a  statesman,  the  Disraeli- 
Fetishism  which  is  dominating  the-  imagina- 
tion of  the  House  of  Commons  will  be  seen 
to  foster  one  of  the  most  degradins  of  polit- 
icid  idolatries.  The  enigmatic  and  inscrut- 
able calm  of  the  idol's  face,  the  half-witted 
expression  with  which  he*  foils  the  curiosity 
of  the  House  when  he  b  pressed  for  an  an- 
swer which  he  wants  time  to  meditate,  the 
practised  hesitation  with  which  he  announces 
what  he  had  long  determined  on,  the  adroit- 
ness with  which  he  prepares  for  a  conces- 
sion by  giving  notice  of  what  looks  like  an 
aggression  but  which  turns  out,  to  the  great 
disappointment  q£  his  enemies,  to  be  only 
the  Doki  face  which  a  concession  should  put 
on,  —  all  these  are  personal  accomplishments 
which  it  is  but  too  easy,  and  exceedingly 
iiumiliating,  to  imitate,  but  in  which  inuta- 
tors  are  absolutely  certain  not  to  succeed. 
But  in  one  thing  the  votaries  of  the  new 
Disraeli-worship  will  undoubtedly  succeed. 
They  will  be  able,  —  it  is  already  obvious 
indeed  how  able  they  are,  —  to  lid  them- 
flelves  as  completely  as  their  divinity  of  the 
superstitions  of  old  convictions  and  life-long 
faiths.  Nothing  could  be  more  striking 
than  the  Disraelite  seUnsontrol  with  which 
his  Tory  devotees  only  on  Monday  night 
refrunetd  from  betraying  their  not  yet  ex- 
tinct sympathy  with  Mr.  Lowe's  Conserva- 
<tism,  which,  expressed  as  it  was  in  language 
of  wonderful  rorce  and  dignity,  womd,  if 


delivered  last  session,  have  been  cheered  to 
the  echo.  No  doubt  there  was  a  visible  flut- 
ter about  their  heart-strings,  a  twitching  of 
their  nerves,  a  yearning  of  the  still  unmas- 
tered  instincts  of  the  past  to  bnnt  into  a 
generous  cheer  as  he  sat  down ;  bat  there 
sat  the  pallid  enigma  of  the  new  idolatry, 
with  cold,  impasstve  face,  silently  teaching 
the  lesson  of  self-mastery  to  Ids  faaeinated 
followers,  and  the  natural  instinct  was  sub- 
dued in  a  moment,  and  died  away  with  the 
last  accent  of  this  last  appeal.  Disraeli- 
worship  will  not  give  tact  and  subtlety,  and 
craft  and  counsel  to  the  **  brute  votes  "  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  it  will  work  that 
revolution  of  nature  which  is  said  to  be  due 
only  to  grace  —  or  its  opposite.  It  will  make 
it  easy  to  throw  off  the  ties  of  conviction, 
amusing  to  desert  the  faith  of  a  life-time, 
pleasant  to  outwit  opponents  hj  fairly  out- 
bidding them ;  it  will  make  political  dishon- 
esty seem  a  department  of^  sssthedcs,  and 
pofitical  thimble-rig  a  polite  study  ;  it  will 
elevate  the  invention  of  political  machinery 
for  breaking  the  fall  of  consciences  into  a 
fine  art,  and  make  the  successful  use  of  such 
machinery  a  service  of  honour.  It  is  time 
that  our  Parliament  be  reformed,  if  only  the 
new  formation  could  be  a  r^eneration.  it 
has  steadily  fallen  in  its  ideal  of  statesman- 
ship from  Its  birth  to  its  death.  Lord  John 
Russell,  —  no  great  pcditical  idol  of  ours,  — 
was  its  first  and  best  hero.  Narrow,  self- 
important,  and  in  many  respects  ungener- 
ous, he  had  still  the  profoundest  love  of  lib- 
erty, and  the  highest  earnestness  of  whidi 
Whig  politics  were  ever  capable.  To  him 
succeeded  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  rather  a  graat 
minister  than  a  great  statesman,  pompous 
and  ostentatious  in  manner,  limited  and 
shortsighted  in  his  views,  but  acute  in  dis- 
cerning the  immediate  signs  of  the  times, 
and  capable  of  great  personal  sacrifieei  to 
achieve  what  he  felt  the  good  of  the  conn- 
try  imperiously  demanded.  To  him,  agmn, 
succeeded  Lord  Palmerston,  with  Um  of 
moral  principle  than  either  of- his  predeees- 
sors,  flippant,  careless  of  the  higher  aiaa  of 
politics,  yet  very  tenacious  of  the  few  views 
ne  was  pleased  to  regard  as  prineiples,  al» 
ways  ready  to  do  Mttle  against  what  he 
thought  un-English,  and  without  a  traee  of 
anything  sinister  in  his  charaotar.  And  now 
at  last,  m  its  daji  of  deorepitade  and  de- 
cay, Mr.  Disraeli  is  the  object  of  Parliaman- 
tery  worship,  a  statesman  with  ambiguity 
for  his  chief  attribute  and  artifice-  ibr  the 
method  of  his  government,  —  widi  politKa] 
principles  which  no  one  knows,  unuas  it  be 
the  principle  of  artfully  propping  ariilociat- 
ic  institutions  on  the  suffirages  of  the  most 
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monunt  of  the  mob,  —  with  wonderfal  pro- 
tumj  m  theatrical  counterfeits  and  also 
m^cinpliitheatrieal  feats,  sac  h  as  riding  with 
oaB  Ibot  on  the  back  of  each  par^,  —  with, 
BO  .doobt, '  splendid  coolness  and  courage, 
vUeh  iK^one  can  imitate,  —  and  for  the 
fMl,  made  up  of  superficial  and  tricky  clev- 
onMM,  which  OTer^  one  can  imitate  quite 
nffieieotly  to  humiliate  himself.  And  such 
ii  tbe  idol  which  Parliament  is  every  day 
adoring  with  a  deeper  awe,  and  for  which 
it  doNTtfl  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  highest-mind- 
ed ftntesman  of  this  ^neration,  if  not  of 
any  generation  since  the  Restoration. 


From  the  SpeeUtor. 
LOWE'S  LAST  DELIVERANCE. 


Lr  Mr.  Lowe  were  always  as  much  in  earn- 
eH  ■■  he  is  when  denouncing  democracy,  he 
woold,  with  all  his  drawbacks,  yet  be  a 
great  Parliamentary  chief.  There  was 
naMthing  of  moral  as  well  as  intellectual 
neatness  in  his  attitude  on  Monday  night 
He  ttood  up  in  his  place  alone  and  hope- 
leVy  with  no  party  and  no  seconder,  no 
tupuerti  save  the  strength  of  his  own  con- 
vietaon  and  the  power  of  his  own  brain,  to 
da  battle  against  both  parties  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  to  argue  down  an  accomplished 
freti  or  if  that  might  not  be,  to  tell  an  un- 
wUHng  audience,  which  hardly  gave  him  a 
eheer,  what  manner  of  fact  it  had  accom- 
plfaked.  If  there  is  one  personal  \  ictory  for 
which  Mr.  Lowe  cares,  it  is  to  elicit  that 
learof  aasent  which  follows  a  speaker  who  has 
aapmsed  the  unspoken  thought  of  a  great 

Ein  the  House  of  Commons^  —  an  ac- 
ledgement  of  power  doubly  yaluable  to 
one  who  does  not  see  the  faces  of  those  whom 
ke  is  moving,  but  in  this  instance  he  felt 
when  he  began  and  knew  as  he  concluded 
that  hif  sympathisers  could  not  cheer.  If 
Ikmn  it  one  personal  interest  for  which  Mr. 
Lowe  eares  deeply  it  is  the  safety  of  his 
eeaty  and  he  had  to  render  it  questionable 
wkelbor  he  should  ever  have  a  seat  in  the 
of  Commons  again.  He  is  not  the 
whom  counties  choose,  and  in  every 
in  England  or  Scotland  he  will  be 
a  majority  which  he  has  declared 
ly  of  the  privilege  of  electing  him. 
Tet  he  stood  up  calmlv,  and  for  two  hours 
msred  out  eloquent  denunciations  of  the 
Bevolntion  whicn  a  few  minutes  after  he  sat 
diawn  was  accepted  in  silence  and  without 
a  dirition,  by  the  men  he  had  only  last  year 
lad  in  a  Tictorious  defence  against  a  far 


milder  assault    With  his  cardinal  dogma 
that  the  suffrage  is  wide  enough  already, 
we  have  no  sympathy  whatever,  in  most  of 
his  vaticinations  we  have  no  confidence  of 
any  sort,  but  even  in  an  enemy  we  honour 
high  intellectual  courage  and  personal -dis- 
interestedness.   Mr.  Lowe's  speech  did  not 
change  a  vote,  his  argument  perhaps  did 
not  aeserve  to  change  a  vote,  but  he  did 
one  grand  service  to  tbe  House,  he  forced 
it  to  recognize  the.  magnitude  of  the  change, 
which,  partly  from  weariness,  partly  from 
hopefulness,  partly  from  sheer  stupidity,  it 
has  at  last  resolved  to  accomplish.     He 
showed  the  members  the  truth,  which  fixmi 
a  widely  different  point  of  view  we  have 
been  so  constantly  reiterating,  that  with  the 
adoption  of  Household  Suflrage  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  British  Empire  passes  away 
firom  the  hands  of  the  middle  class  into  that 
of  one  far  below  them.    The  new  power 
may.  be  wiser    or    less  wise,  stronger    or 
weaker,  less  selfish  or  more  corrupt,  but  it 
will  be  new  as  the  power  which  in  1832 
superseded  the  Peerage  in  the  direct  govern- 
ment of  the  country.    The  House  of  Com- 
mons is  the  final  executive  as  well  as  legis- 
lative authority  in  the  British  Empire,  in 
India  as  in   London,  for  the    conduct   of 
foreign   affairs  as    for  the    imposition    of 
parochial  taxes.    If  it  orders  tne  conquest 
of  China,  or   the   remission    of  the  sugar 
duties,  the    order  must  be,  more  or    less, 
heartily  obeyed.     The  Borough  members 
return  a  clear  working  migority    of  the 
House,  and  the  power  of  appointing  those 
members  passes  under  the  Tory  Bill  to  the 
non-electors  —  men,  that  is,  as  Mr.  Lowe 
clearly  put  it,  whose  politics  statesmen  do 
not  know,  whose  ideas  no  man  of  all  those 
who  have  voted  for  their  enthronement  even 
thinks  himself  able  to  understand.     From 
the  day  the  bill  passes  the  working  classes, 
skilled  and  unskilled  equally,  without  selec- 
tion, natural  or  other,  are  whenever  they 
please  to  exert  their  autlK>rity  our  masters, 
ten  times  more  absolute  than  the  Peers  ever 
were,  for  they  lived  in  danger  of  revolt ;  five 
times  as  absolute  as  the  middle-class,  for 
they  knew  that  in  the  last  resort  physical 
power  lay  elsewhere.     Every  decree  will 
issue  from  the  only  class  strong  enough  to 
resist  oppression.  If  the  Householders  will  to 
shut   Hj'de  Park  they  can  make  short  work 
of  any  Beales  bold  enough  to  threaten  the 
railings.   The  House  has  changed  by  a  vote, 
practically  unanimous,  the  ultimate  deposi- 
taries of  power,  changed  them,  as  Mr.  Lowe 
boldly  told  both  parties,  without  wishing  it, 
without  designing  it,  without  knowing  auffht 
of  the  new  trustees.    It  intended,  and  right- 
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\y  intended  to  give  skilful  labour  a  full  share 
of  power,  and  it  has  given  all  power  over 
to  unskilled  labour,  without  knowing  what 
unskilled  labour  wants. 

Mr.  Lowe  knows  as  little  as  the  rest  of  us, 
and  this  was  the  weak  point  of  an  otherwise 
most  effective  and  statesmanlike  speech.  His 
grand  point  is  the  impossibility  of  stating 
the  political  tendencies  of  the  class  below 
the  skilled  artizans,  yet  he  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  state  them  as  if  he  possessed  the 
very  knowledge  he  repudiated.    Their  ten- 
dency, he  affirmed,  would  be  under  various 
forms  to  redistribute  property,  to  upset  ^  a 
state  of  society  in  wnich  all  evil  thines  are 
given  to  them  and  all  eood  things  to  others,'' 
to  realize  the  wise  old  Hindoo  proverb  which 
tells  us  that  power  and  monev  are  never  sep- 
arated long.      The  social  racts,  he  ai^ues, 
will  be  in  oonQict  with  the  political  nicts, 
and  will  certiunly  be  brought  into  accord. 
As  we  put  it  less  elo<|uently  a  fortnight  since, 
the  uncomfortable  will  rule  the  comfortable, 
and  will  strive  to  become  comfortable  toa 
There  is  no  harm  in  that  end,  if  it  be  wiselv 
pursued,  but  Mr.  Lowe  believes  that  it  will 
be  pursued  unwisely,  under  the  jguidance  of 
mere   desires  instead  of  thoughts.      With 
what  eyes,  he  asks,  will  the  new  constitu- 
encies look  upon  the  26,000,000/.  a  year 
raised  for  a  Debt  they  did  not  contract,  and 
for  which  they  consider  themselves  morallv 
irresponsible?    Will  they  not  take  off'aU 
duties  from    their  own  luxuries  tea,  and 
sugar,  tobacco  and  liquors,  and  place  them 
upon  realized  property,  in  the  form  of  a 
property-tax,  or  a  graduated  income-tax,  or 
both?    Will  they   not,  as  in   Qeensland, 
clamour  for  inconvertible  currency,  a':.d,  as 
in  America,  strive  to  raise  wages  by  enor- 
roour  protective  duties?      These  aetailed 
prophecies  these  Sybilline  leaves,  devoted  to 
the  Tuture  of  finance,  seem  to  us  a  little  feeble. 
It  is  quite  clear  the  Householders  will  not 
do  all  these  things  together,  for  most  of 
them  are  mutually  destructive.     They  will 
not  certainly  repudiate  the  Debt,  while  put- 
ting it  on  the  shoulders  of  the  rich ;  they 
will  not  abolish  indirect  taxek,  and  put  on  a 
protective  or  prohibitory  tariff*.  The  House- 
nolders  may  be  very  silly,  but  they  cannot 
be  silly  in  two  ways  at  once,  and  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly doubtful  if  they  will  be  silly  in 
the  direction  of  property  rights  at  all.    The 
very  best  representative  of  the  new  electors, 
indeed  the  only  visible  person  who  is  like 
them  at  all,  is  Uie  average  British  juryman, 
and  in  particular  the  juryman  who  sits  on  a 
coroners  inquest,  and  his  tendency  is   to- 
wards a  morbid  appreciation  of  the  sacred- 
ness  of  property.  He  will  never  convict  any- 


body who  takes  life  in  defence,  or  fancied  de- 
fence, of  property.    He  is  much  more  likely 
to  enact  savage  laws  agamst  larceny,  and 
grant  extreme  rights  of  self-defence,  and 
pull  down  local  taxation,  as  Mr.  Hodskinson 
says  the  municipal  voters  of  Stockport  have 
done,  than  to  make  any  attack  upon  proper- 
tv  whatever.  As  to  spirit  duties,  which  Mr. 
Lowe  says  will  be  instantly  abolished,  oar 
fear  is  that  spirit-sellins  will  be  made,  as  in 
Massachusetts,  a  hi^hfy  penal  off*enee,  as  it 
certainly  would  be,  in  the  great  cities  if  the 
operatives  had  their  own  way.    The  danger 
is  not  that  they  will  pillage  anybody,— 
they  are  quite  as  honest  as  the  small  trades- 
men who  now  hold  power,  — but  that  they 
will  in  sheer  ignorance  demand  '*  reforms  " 
the  effect  of  which  will  be  to  cripfde  indus- 
try ;  or  expenditures  in  the  shape  of  public 
works  and  relaxations  of  the  Poor  Law,  the 
effect  of  which  would  be  to   compel  the 
Haves  to  provide  life  annuities  ibr  the  Have- 
nots  without  any  compensation.    It  is  thof 
ignorance  which  we  cfread,  not  thm  dishon- 
esty, and  in  dreading  it  we  have  as  fbw  data 
as  Mr.  Lowe  himself  asserts  any  one  cdse 
can  boast.     TTiere,  and  not  in  any  possible 
aberration  about  fiscal  subjects,  lies  toe  solid 
and  in  our  minds  unanswerable  objection  to 
the  adoption  of  household  suffrage,  uncheck- 
ed and  unchequered  by  new  varieties  of 
firanchise.    We  are  electing  a  new  Gssar, 
an  absolute  master,  without  knowing  any- 
thing about  him,  except  that  if  he  chooses  to 
be  foolish  wisdom  must  be  silent  in  presence 
of  irresistible  physical  force.   Very  ukely  he 
will  not  choose.      If  one  thing  was  certain, 
a  priori,  in  1882,  itvras  that  the  middle- 
class  would  be  selfish  in  the  matter  of  taxa- 
tion, yet  this  is  the  thing  in  which  its  unsel- 
fishness has  been  most  of  all  conspicnons,  it 
having  deliberatefly  lifted  the  most  painful  of 
all  burdens,  the  income-tax,  on  to  its  own 
shoulders.    The  history  of  England  for  ages 
shows  that  there  exists  somewhere  in  the  na- 
tional character,  in  its  retentive  thoueh  slow 
brain,  which  accumulates  so  much  and  initi- 
ates so  little,  in  its  heart,  with  its  strong  sym- 
pathies with  all  nobleness  that  it  can  nuaer- 
stand,  some  antiseptic,  some  remedjr  against 
every  form  and  dej^ree  of  blundennff.    The 
national  character  is  good,  and  in  &e  long 
run  the  householders  can  only  represent  the 
nation,  or  be  in  their  turn  superceded  by  the 
nation  itself  advancing  to  the  front.    Lead- 
ers in  England  have  almost  always  been 
wiser  and  better  than  the  led,  and  there  is 
no  a  priori  reason  why  outside  the  petty  bor- 
oughs the  householders  should  be  wone  than 
the  middle  class,  and  in  the  last  resort  it  ii 
not  in  the  petty  boroughs  that  physical  power 
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Imp.  Th»  VHunbolden  of  London  do  not  elect 
bad  men,  tnd  London  if  equal  in  strenfrth 
to  all  dM  petty  boron^  put  together.  We 
are  not  alWud,  as  Mr.  Xowe  is,  for  the  ulti- 

lesnlt  of  a  measure  which  at  all  events 
at  once  and  forever  the  powerleas- 

of  the  Leigislature — **  interests '^  had 
not  play  with  their  new  Sovereign 
«— bnt  we  oomplun  of  this.  The  House  of 
Crifflp't^**  has,  in  defiance  of  all  political 
pffineiple  and  of  its  own  convictions,  without 
aajr  necewitj,  without  any  adequate  consid- 
eratMNiy  transferred  all  power  to  a  single 
elan,  and  that  the  class  most  likely  to  be  de- 
eeived  by  its  pressing  necessities,  its  Uto- 
pian hopes,  and  its  unhappy  ignorance.  A 
change  compared  with  which  every  other 
change  u  trivial,  a  radical  change  in  the 
Conititiition.,  has  been  sanctioned  without 
willingness,  without  compulsion,  and  with-^ 
onl  uowledge.  It  is  nonsense  to  talk  of 
wiUingnees,  in  the  face  of  the  debates  of  last 
Tear.  It  is  folly  to  talk  of  compulsion  when 
hj  enfraDehising  the  great  cities  only  we 
eould  have  bound  the  only  formidable  pop- 
iktian  to  our  own  side,  —  Wallingford  not 
heing  exactly  prepared  to  m^rch  on  Lon- 
don ;  and  as  to  knowledge,  is  there  a  mem- 
ber in  either  House  who  even  thinks  he 
kaowa  what  kind  of  House  of  Commons  the 
aezt  one  will  be  ?  If  a  measure  so  carried 
•honld  work  well,  it  will  be  anew  proof 
how  little  human  foresight  can  accomplish 
towards  regulating  the  march  of  human  af- 
fhin.  At  all  events,  whether  he  proves  wise 
or  fiwlish,  pure  or  corrupt,  energetic  or 
ileepVy  let  us,  at  least,  acknowlegde  that 
enlioiiday  night  Great  Britain  electCKl  a 

Sovereign  —  by  lot 


From  The  Spectator. 
THB  DIFFICULTIES  OF  DISARMAMENT. 

Rbpostb  have  been  flying  about  Europe 
lot  the  last  fortnight  that  Lord  Stanley 
had  submitted  to  the  Lumexburg  Confer- 
ence a  proposal  for  a  general  disarmament. 
So  widely  were  they  believed  that  the  Prus- 
sian €rovemment  took  the  trouble  to  con- 
teadict  them,  and  every  now  and  then  some 
Gciman  or  Belgian  newspaper  revives  them 
with  a  certain  vigour  of  asseveration-  All 
this  while  Renter  flashes  every  day  to  all 
eapitals  a  conclusive  answer  to  the  story,  — 
the  progress  which  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
ia  niaking  with  his  Bill  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  French  Army.  The  hitch  which 
threatened  the  Bill,  the  desire  of  the  Empe- 


ror to  place  the  French  like  the  Prussian 
Army  oeyond  the  reach  of  any  Represen- 
tative Body,  has  been  got  over,  and  it  is 
understood  that  the  Chamber  will  vote  the 
increase  of  the  minimum  strength  from  600,- 
000  to  800,000  men,  the  increase  to  com- 
mence this  year.  In  the  teeth  of  such 
*^ preparations  for  peace**  projects  of  dis- 
armament are  worthless,  except  as  expres- 
sions of  the  public  conviction  that  Europe 
sacrifices  too  much  of  her  energy,  her  popu- 
lation, and  her  treasure  to  security  or  ambi- 
tion. That  conviction  is  in  England  so 
strong  that  Englishmen  fail  to  see  the  difl 
ficulty  of  acting  upon  it,  are  half  inclined 
to  believe  that  kings  are  raising  and  peo- 
ples enduring  vast  armaments  out  of  mere 
wantonness  or  stupidity.  That  is  not  the 
case,  and  as  the  impression  produces  much 
mischief  it  may  be  as  well  to  point  out  some 
few  of  the  difliiculties  which  impede,  and  we 
fear  for  vears  to  come  will  impede,  any  se- 
rious reduction  in  the  Armies  of  Euro])e. 

The  nations  of  the  Continent  regard  their 
armies  exactly  as  we  regard  our  'Navy. 
Englishmen  wish  to  be  safe,  and  to  be  safe 
for  reasons  other  than  their  neighbours'  for- 
bearance, and  they  therefore  keep  up  a 
Navy  sufficient  to  prevent  any  two  navies 
from  doing  them  serious  harm.  They  could 
**  Trust  "*  Louis  Napoleon  just  as  easily  as 
Prussia  could,  and  with  great  relief  to  the 
finances,  but  they  think  it  more  expedient 
and  inore  honourable  to  render  that  trust- 
fulness unnecessary.  Consequently,  they 
pay  for  their  ships  every  year  rather  more 
than  Prussia  before  her  aggrandizement 
paid  for  her  soldiers,  and  refuse  to  listen  to 
numanitarian  talk  upon  that  subject  with 
some  asperity.  The  Continental  peoples 
have  just  the  same  feeling,  rational  or  irra- 
tional, and  they  make  just  the  same  calcu- 
lation. They  want  armies  numerous  enough 
to  drive  out  the  troops  of  any  power  or 
combination  of  powers  likely  to  invade  them. 
The  number  which  seems  to  them  requirefl 
is  usually  a  good  many.  Every  Contimm- 
tal  Power  except  Russia,  which  has  other 
necessities,  is  at  this  moment,  or  has  been 
recently,  liable  to  bo  attacked  by  two  pow- 
ers, —  Austria  by  Prussia  and  Italy,  France 
by  Prussia  and  Italv,  Prussia  by  Austria  and 
France.  An  attack  by  even  one  power  is 
a  very  terrible  thing  for  the  attacked  na- 
tion, as  Englishmen  would  know  if  a  con- 
queror's soldier  had  ever  been  billeted  on 
London,  and  all  nations  exposed  to  invasion 
are  willing  to  make  insurance  against  it  the 
highest  duty  both  upon  their  fortunes  and 
their  lives.  The  only  point  on  which  dis- 
pute Is  possible  is  the  amount  of  insurance 
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necessary,  and  most  unfortanately  for  Eu- 
rope there  are  two  fixed  data  in  that  calcu- 
lation neither  of  which  is  at  present  •suscep- 
tible of  any  change,  —  the  existence  of  one 
nation  which  is  compelled  to  keep  up  a  vast 
army  for  internal  purposes,  and  of  another 
which  trains,  drills,  and  provides  material  for 
its  whole    people,  Russia  cannot    disarm. 
Her  territory  is  so  vast,  it  contains  so  many 
half-civilized  warrior  races,  its  people  are 
so  little  civilized,  and  its  governing  machine- 
ry is  without  the  bayonet  so  feeble,  that 
with  less  than  600,000  men  the  empire  would 
probably  perish  from  incessant  small  shocks, 
attacks,  €meutes^  and  rebellions.    Without 
an  immense  garrison  Poland  would  be  lost. 
Without  an  immense  garrison  the  recent 
trouble  between  nobles  and  peasants  would 
have  resulted  in  an  agrarian  war  spread 
over  a  territory  &9  large  as  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope.     Empires  never  die  willingly,  and 
Russia  therefore  remains  armed,  just  as  we 
remain  armed  in  India.    But  every  army 
which  includes  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men,  can  always  spare  a  considerable 
force  for  offensive  purposes,  say  a  fourth  ; 
and  her  neighbours  must  therefore  always 
be  either  ready  to  resist  150,000  Russians, 
or  to  follow  Russian  lead.     Then  Prussia 
adopted  in  the  past,  under  special  neces- 
sity, the  system  of  arming  the  whole  nation, 
the  recent  campaign  shows  that  the  arma- 
ment   is    efficient,  and    consequently  her 
neigbours  have  to  prepare  to  meet  an  en- 
tire nation  in  arms^     Without  such  a  force 
of  its  own,  no  nation  bordering  on  Prussia 
could  be  tranquillized  by  any  numerical  re- 
ductions, for  no  reductions  really  impair  the 
force   at  Frederick  William's  disposal.     A 
hundred  thousand  men,  less  or  more,  actual- 
ly round  the  colours  make  no  difference,  for 
every  Prussian    can    be    summoned,    and 
every  man  can  within  a  week  appear  in 
ftill  fighting  trim.     Wherever  the  nation 
has  been  dnlled  a  reduction  of  maitriel  is 
the  only  efficacious  one,  and  this  Grovem- 
ments  are  most  unwilling  to  make.     They 
want  the  stores  for  defence.     It  is  useless, 
for  example,  to  have  dragoons  and  no  horses, 
artillery  and  no  shells,  and  selling  them  off 
when  collected  is  terribly  thriflless  work. 
America  has  done  it,  but  then  the  United 
States  is  by  nature  placed  beyond  any  rea- 
sonable probability  of  formidable  invasion, 
and  has,  moreover,  endless   funds.     Other 
powers  must  accumulate  stores  slowly,  and 
once  they  have  accumulated  them,  are  most 
rt'luctant  to  sanction  any  fla^ant  waste  of 
their  resources  or  run  any  risk  of  being  ta- 
ken unprepared.     Again,  the  Prussian  regu- 
lar Army,  with  so  many  fortresses  to  garri- 


son, so  many  provinces  to  watch,  and  so 
many  cities  to  patrol,  —  all  which  duties 
Continental  opinion  expects  of  its  rulers,  — 
is  by  no  means  enormously  strong,  wonld 
but  for  the  immense  reserves  be  rather 
weak.  Were  the  Prussian  Army  like  oors, 
unsupported  that  is  by  a  drilled  population, 
it  might,  some  fine  day,  in  consequence  of 
an  agreement  between  Paris  and  St  Peters- 
burg, find  itself  like  a  grain  of  com  between 
two  millstones  ;  and  such  an  agreement  is 
not  impossible,  can  never,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  become  impossible.  At  all  eyents, 
it  is  not  more  impossible  than  an  attack  by 
France  on  England,  asainst  which  we  have 
been  providing  for  about  five  hundred  years. 
Of  course,  if  the  two  nations  would  trust 
one  another  reductions  would  be  possible, 
but  so  would  reductions  in  the  British  Na- 
vy if  we  could  trust  either  France  or  Ameri- 
ca. We  ought,  it  may  be,  to  do  that,  b«t 
we  do  not  do  it.  On  the  contrary,  when- 
ever we  see  our  Navy  growing  weak  we 
build  and  build  in  a  way  which,  were  oar 
neighbours  afraid  of  maritime  attack,  wonld 
produce  incessant  and  very  dangerous  in- 
terpellations. As  long  as  the  French  and 
American  Navies  exist,  so  long  will  £nff> 
land  think  them  the  data  for  her  own  CM- 
culations ;  as  long  as  the  Russian  Army  and 
the  Prussian  organization  exist,  so  long  will 
Austria  and  France  consider  them  the  pos- 
tulate in  the  ai^ument 

Again,  we  habituallpr  under-estimate  the 
numoer  of  soldiers  which  Continental  Goy- 
emments  really  require  for  internal  par- 
poses.  England,  having  a  Government 
sure  to  obey  the  popular  will  when  strongly 
or  deliberately  expressed,  needs  and  main- 
tains no  garrison.  If  Birmingham,  or  Man- 
chester, or  Liverpool,  or  London  were  like- 
ly ever  to  resist  authority  as  authority  has 
been  resisted  in  Paris,  and  Lyons,  and  Vien- 
na, and  Berlin,  all  the  British  Army  at 
home  would  not  be  able  to  keep  one  city 
fairly  down.  The  Continental  Govern- 
ments think  it  necessary,  and,  therefore, 
every  city  is  garrisoned,  every  magistrate 
**  supported "  by  troops,  every  strong  post 
oarefully  maintained.  .  Half  the  polioe  do- 
ties  are  done  by  the  Army,  till  the  tme  an- 
alogy is  not  one  between  England  and  a 
Continental  State,  but  between  a  Conti- 
nental State  and  Ireland.  What  with  sol- 
diers and  police,  we  keep  up  a  fiMree  in  Ire- 
land equal  to  more  than  1  per  cent  of  the 
population,  and  no  Continental  State,  after 
deducting  one  service  army,  keeps  very 
much  more.  Russia  keeps  lees,  and  so  doee 
Italy,  both  of  them  countries  supposed  to 
be  heavily  burdened  with  unnecessary  sol- 
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dam*  An  6neute  in  a  great  Continental 
chj  if  always  poerible,  and  an  ^meute  is  a 
ynry  IbrmiaaDle  thing.  Even  in  London 
ma  quail  at  the  idea  of  a  riot,  and  in  Paris 
thA  pQpolalion  comprises  at  least  200,000 
DMB  who  have  passed  through  the  military 
wMkf  and  are  as  formidable  in  all  except 
matdrid  at  rogular  soldiers.  No  Goyem- 
ment  erer  thinlcs  it  indispensible  to  overawe 
Liverpool,  bat  no  Government  we  are  likely 
to  lee  will  ventare  to  leave  Lyons  unmen- 
aoed  by  a  very  powerful  force.  To  press  the 
Govenunents  of  the  Continent  to  disarm,  is 
equivalent  to  asking  Great  Britain  to  dis- 
pene  lier  Navy  and  leave  Ireland  to  the 
can  of  a  civil  police.  We  should  not  com- 
ply, and  neither  will  they,  and  as  matters 
•tnd  they  are  no  more  wrong  than  we  are. 
Of  ooane  we  do  not  question,  far  less 
deny,  that  the  existing  state  of  affairs  is  very 
bad*  Terr  injurious  to  civilization,  to  free- 
don,  and  to  progress,  but  the  remedy,  we 
fed  eonvinccKi,  will  be  found  not  in  disarm- 
amenta,  bnt  in  making  armaments  so  per- 
ftet  aa  not  to  be  burdensome.  When  e  very 
man  has  been  trained  to  arms,  nations  will 
be  perfectly  safe  without  great  crowds  round 
tlie  colours,  and  this  training  may  by  wise 
amngements  be  secured  without  great  na- 
tiooar iniurv.  Two  years  of  drill,  gymnas- 
tioiv  and  pnysical  instruction,  so  tar  from 
injnring  youth,  decidedly  benefit  them,  bene- 
fit them  so  much  as  to  repay  the  whole  loss 
of  time;  and  two  years  seem,  from  the 
Fmssian  example,  to  be  amply  sufficient. 
To  attack  a  nation  so  trained  is  a  task  which 
will  not  be  attempted  without  grave  reason, 
and  to  secure  peace  until  there  is  grave 
lensd  for  breaking  peace  is  all  that,  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  world,  statesmen, 
whatever  they  hope,  will  expect  to  accom- 
plirii. 


From  the  Spectator. 
A  CHINESE  REFORM  BILL. 

The  Emperor  of  China,  a  lad  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen,  who  rules,  or  is  officially  supposed 
to  rale,  one-third  of  the  human  race,  issued 
on  the  30th  December,  18G6,  a  very  curious 
and  a  v^ry  important  decree.  Every  candi- 
date fixr  cmce  in  China  is  to  pass  an  exami- 
nation in  European  astronomy,  mathematics, 
and  physical  science.  It  appears  that  the 
Clnnese  mind  has  of  late  been  dreadfully 
slMdeen  by  a  new  and  very  unpleasant  doubt. 
Wisdom  of  course  is  a  Chinese  product,  as 
kieal  as  tea  ;  but  may  not  these  troublesome 
Western  peoples,  who  go  blundering  about 


the  world  conquering  everybody,  who  build 
steamers,  and  who  entered  Pekin,  have 
stolen  some  of  it,  and  applied  it  very  adroit- 
ly to  the  practical  work  of  life  ?  It  looks 
possible,  for  after  all  there  is  a  steamer,  and 
she  does  move  very  quickly,  and  does  carry 
heavy  guns,  and  can  run  against  tide,  and 
must  Imve  come  into  existence  somehow. 
A  Hindoo  would  assert  that  she  was  an  illu- 
sion, like  everything  eke,  and  a  Mussulman 
would  not  care  whether  he  could  build  one 
or  not,  but  a  Chinaman  has  a  practical  side 
to  his  mind.  Wisdom  began  and  will  end 
with  him,  that  is  clear ;  but  building  steam- 
boats being  a  valuable  result  of  wisdom,  he 
ought  to  M  able  to  build  them.  Something 
is  wrong,  something  has  been  neglected,  or 
a  Westesn  barbarian  could  not  do  what  the 
child  of  the  Flowery  Land  is  obliged  to 
leave  undone.  It  is  very  annoying,  and 
there  are  those  Japanese,  people  to  whom 
wisdom  has  been  given,  who  are  even  wiser, 
and  more  sedate,  and  more  ritualistic  than 
their  Chinese  brethren,  who  are  beginning 
to  learn  of  the  Westerns,  finding  out  the 
philosophy  of  steamers.  The  Chinaman 
does  not  like  it  at  all,  feels  like  a  country 
s(juire  when  a  barrister  is  pleading  before 
him,  half  doubts  if  he  knows  everything  in 
the  world,  and  is  actually  ready  to  listen  to 
advice.  Prince  Kung  talked  the  matter 
over  with  the  Foreign  Comptroller  of  Cus- 
toms and  the  Board  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
at  last  resolved  to  act  The  Chinese  mode 
of  action  is  of  the  French  official  kind. 
The  master.  Emperor,  Regent,  or  favourite 
hints  that  he  wants  a  certain  result,  and  the 
Ministry  in  whose  department  the  business 
lies  draws  up  a  statement  of  reasons  why 
that  result  is  desirable,  and  offers  a  series  of 
practical  suggestions,  beneath  which  the 
Vermillion  pencil  writes  "  sanctioned,"  and 
behold  there  is  a  new  law  ! 

The  Foreign  Board,  instigated  by  Prince 
King  and  aided  by  the  Comptroller  of  Cus- 
toms, have  in  this  way  drawn  up  and  the 
Emperor  has  signed  a  memorial  a  translation 
of  which  is  now  before  us.  It  is  a  most  re- 
markable document,  evidently  the  work  of 
men  who  see  clearly  what  is  wanted,  and 
have  a  glimmering  of  the  way  to  arrive  at 
it,  but  who  cannot  bear  to  acxnowledge  that 
either  way  or  end  is  new,  and  are  vaguely 
puzzled  as  to  the  extent  to  which  they  are 
prepared  to  go.  Their  wish  is  that  China- 
men should  know  how  to  build  steamships, 
but  to  put  it  in  that  brutal  way  would  be 
impossiole,  would  wound  Chinese  self-es- 
teem too  deeply,  perhaps  expose  them  to  the 
imputation  of  barbarian  leanings,  or  worse 
still,  of  latent  contempt  for  philosophy.     Sq- 
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they  start  with  the    assertion    which    no  ftcttritj,  where,  we  woold  ask,  will  then  be  the 

Chinaman  will  dream  of  questioningr,  that  greatest  occasion  for  shame  ?    If,  on  the  eon- 

the  West  borrowed  from  Cfina  "  the  Heav-  trary,  we,  though  not  holding  oursdves  dU- 

en-sent  elements  of  Chinese  knowledge,"  pcedastheinfenorsofothere  stnTedibgently 

««^  *u«  r*i.:«.<w»^  ;«  a^*.»:»^  ♦k^u. -^—  to  bnog  ourselves  on  a  par  with  others,  it  may 

and  Uie  Chinese,  in  copying  thenr  processes,  ^  ^       .„  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^y^^  '^^^^j^,/ 

are  simplycanyinjf  out  their  own  process^  ^^^^    ^^^^    jf^  o„  ^^  ^^^let  hand,  simply 

one  step  tether.    That  point  being  settled  holding  that  to  learn  ftt)m  others  fa  disgnieefti!, 

satisfactorily,  there  IB  at  all  events  no  de-  we  remain  content  in  our  position  of  inequality, 

mdation  in  acqumng  Western  knowledge,  will  refraining  altogether  from  study  bo  the 

For  example,  China  invented  or  received  means  (^freeing,  us  from  disgrace?" 
from  Heaven  the  science  of  numbers,  and 

the  Western  men  stealing  that,  applied  and  That  paragraph  was  obviouely  sugrated 

applied    it   till   they  produced  European  by  a  European,  but  its  acceptance  aMpab- 

mathematics,  —  wherefore  a  Chinaman  in  lication  in  an  official  document  marks  the 

studying  mathematics  is  but  regaining  his  depth  of  the  change  which  has  come  orer 

own.    He  may  eyen  apply  his  knowle^  to  the  Chinese  mind.    It  has  realized  the  fiust, 

shipbuilding,  for  although  the  application  openly  realized  it,  that  there  is  a  possibilitT 

of  thought  to  useful  purpose  is  in  itself  per-  of  advance,  and  that  step  once  gained,  all 

haps  ba^,  still  there  "  is  a  chapter  in  the  the  rest  is  easy.    No  other  Oriental  nation 

ritual  of  Chow  devoted  to  the  affairs  of  car-  has  yet  gained  it    Mohammedans  erery- 

riage-building  and  carpentry,  and  this  in  a  where  believe  in  their  hearts  that  progreM  is 

bo^  which  lor  hundreds  and  thousands  of  useless,  thought  as  well  as  religion  haTing 

yean  the  schools  have  reyerenced  as  a  can-  ended  witii  the  Kwan ;  Hindoos  deliberately 

onical  work."    Chinamen,  moreoyer,  once  believe  thit  nothing  good  can  come  out  of 

knew    astronomy,  even    the    husbandmen  so  stupid  and  barbarous  a  people  as  the  Eng- 

knew  it ;  and  in  studying^  astronomy  the  lish.    The  Chinaman  alone  seems  as  jret  to 

Chinese  mind  does  but  regain  its  own.    The  haye  perceived  that  there  is  a  nund  in  the 

great  objection,  however  still  remains  to  be  West,  and  to  he  willing  to  avail  himself  of 

overcome.    To  learn  these  things  Chinese  its  aid.  A  regular  University  has  accordingly 

must  study  under  foreigners,  and  to  leam  been  established  for  the  study  of  Western 

wisdom  of  the  foreigner  has  always  struck  knowledge,  and  the  triennial  examinationa 

Chinamen  as  disgraceful.    He  alone  is  wise,  are  to  be  held,  appointments  conferred  on 

and  is  he  to  leam  of  fools  ?  The  Board  meet  sncceetful  candidates,  and  ^  extiaoidinary 

this  difficultjT  veij  boldly,  and  the  paragraph  promotion  to  be  awarded  to  grmdnatei  tak- 

in  which  it  is  disposed  of  is  prooably  the  mg  a  first-clafts.'*    There  is  no  doubt  that 

most  revolutionary  which  ever  appeared  in  with  these  inducements  the  univerai^  will 

the  Pekin   Oazette,  an  official  journal  to  fill,  and  we  may  yet  find  a  Chinese  Mand»> 

which  '  all   Maniteurs    and     Omettes    are  rin  who  is  also  a  Bmnel,  a  white  button  who 

young :  —  has  discovered  a  star,  or  a  blue  button  who 

has  applied  a  novel  motive  power.    The 

"As  regards  the  assertion  that  it  would  be  Chinese  intellect,  to  reason  from  analof^ies, 

dfagraceful  to  study  under  European  teachers,  ought  to   take    very    kindly    to    phyfical 

this  saying  is  even  scill  more  devoid  of  truth,  science,  for  they  are  even  now,  with  their 

Of  all  the  disgrace  under  Heaven,  there  is  no  ii  cram  **  rules,  the  best  hydraulists,  oarpen* 

shame  (as  Mendus  says)  greater  that  of  being  f^j^  a^d  ironworkers  in  the  East ;  and  the 

inferior  to  others.    Now,  the  nations  of  Europe  Japanese,  who  so   closely  resemble  them, 

for  thirty  or  forty  years  past  have  devoted  ^^  ^y^  ^  ,^^  anything.    "  God,"  says 

study  to  the  construction  of  steamers,  mutually  .     ,    ^«««^«k    uU^a^Si^^,*    ♦/v     a.«w. 

learning  fh)m  each  other,  and  new  methods  of  f°   ^^\  PJ^^^F*^'   "**?f  ?^^«°  ,^  ^»«» 

construction  are  daily  developed.    Japan  also  tongues,  to  Englishmen  heads,  and  to  Chin^ 

has  of  late  despatched  persons  to  Great  Britain  men  hands,     and  if  the  t-nglish  head  and 

to  stndy  the  English  kngnage  and  investigate  the  Chinese  hand  ever  come  together,  the 

mathematical  science  as  a  permanent  basis  for  result  will  probably  repay  the  labour  of  a 

acquiring  the    art   of   steamship-building,  in  generation. 

which  before  many  years  are  past,  they  may  be  Xhe  suspension  of  mental  progrew   in 

expected  to  have  attained  proficiency.    Without  Asia,  after  so  much  had  been  atUnned,  is 

dwelling  upon  the  various  powcrfur  and  leading  ^^^  ^  j.j^^  „^,j  inscrutable  problema  in  aU 

f '^.^^fh^JITn'.K^r  »?3i  "^  i'f  «Tp™  1^  ^^<^^  ^^  one  which  of  alf  othe™  oftenest 

treat  with  each  other  as  equals,  —  if  a  mere  m-  _,,__^f '  j*-..«:«      t-  :*  *i.<>  ,^w4i«./^r...«Mi«»M- 

significaut  State  like  Japan  shows  itself  capable  fuggests  despair,     b  it  the  power  of  aconimi. 

of  eagerly  striving  to  build  up  its  power,  whilst  »*»<>?  '^^'CJ  »»«  perished,  or  only  the  de- 

China  alone  adheres  immovably  to  the  routine  nre  'i    If  the  power,  then  mankind  iiaa  bo 

•f  her  long-descended  ways,  regardless  of  fresh  fiiture,  for  the  European  races  may  beMveaU 
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ed  •■  Ae  Aaittio  races  have  been.  If'  the 
dttirBy  how  18  it  to  be  reawakened  ?  Clearly 
BOl  bif  denying  that  any  pr^ress  whatever 
kv  bieen  made.  The  late  Vr,  Ballantyne, 
vlttldDi  Principal  of  the  Benares  College, 
,  m  praAHmd  Sanscrit  scholar  and  a  man  of 
Mpeit  originaUty,  always  believed  that  he 
Epd  ditoorered  the  secret  of  making  the 
Sbdoa  mii\d  progressive.  ^  We  most  make 
tiM  wnp  tnok  again,"  he  said,  **  by  pouring 
fai  a  little  water.  The  moment,  as  he  be- 
]is««d,tliata  Hindoo  scholar  cotdd  be  made 
to  see  the  connection  between  his  own  phil- 
<Mphj  and  that  of  the  West  he  would  be- 
g^  to  be  interested  in  it  to  press  forward 
■■'be  would  believe,  upon  his  own  road. 
His  fooceeded  in  training  some  very  re- 
BarinUe  men,  and  this  Chinese  decree  is  a 
cyrioi  testimony  to  the  truth  of  his  leading 
prindple.  Europeans  might  have  derided 
Hbm  GniDase  foundaticm  for  ever  without  in- 
fluMjeiiig  the  Chinese  mind,  but  the  moment 
tiiir|r  prapose  to  build  on  it  the  Chinese 
bflsrtate^  examine,  and  yield.  "  The  idea," 
mf  Ae  Ibre^  Board,  **  that  it  is  wrong  to 
■bMidon  Chinese  methods  and  to  follow  in 
llie  skeps  of  Europeans  may  also  be  dilated 
apon*  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  germ 
of  Western  sciences  is  in  fact  originally 
beinwiod  from  the  Heaven-sent  elements  of 
(%niese  knowled^.  The  eyes  of  Western 
pUoaopiien  having  been  turned  towards 
the  Sasti  and  the  genius  of  these  men  being 
mfaraldy  painstakmg  and  apt  for  diligent 
tiioi^ty  tney  have  succeeded  in  pursuing 
slody  to  new  results.  For  these  they  have 
mped  the  name  of  sciences  brought  from 
ofer-sea;  but  in  reality  the  methods  (of 
their  philosophy)  are  Chinese  methods.  This 
is  the  case  with  astronomy  and  mathematics, 
md  it  is  equally  so  with  the  remaining 
seieBees  China  has  origin iated  the  method, 
wfaidi  Europeans  have  received  as  an  in- 
herituiee.''  The  hated  notion  of  adopting 
a  new  career  is  superseded  by  that  of  ad- 
vaaeiag  in  an  old  one  and  the  reluctant 
pvpS  Eeoomes  immediately  an  eager  stu- 
dset. 


From  the  Spectator. 
AN  ENGLISH  ECLOGUE. 

Timothy. 

^■U^  here's  the  cuckoo  come  again,  after  the 

btrley*iowing, 
^Aaek-weed  white  upon  the  pond,  all  round 

tbs  violets  blowing, 


The  gorse  has  got  its  coat  of  gold,  and  smells 
as  sweet  as  clover, 

The  lady-smocks  are  in  the  hedge,  the  prim- 
roses nigh  over, 

And  out  upon  the  common  there,  yon  see  the 
lambkins  leaping. 

The  very  snakes  crawl  here  and  there,  —  bnt 
Holy  Tommie's  sleeping. 

Jacob. 

Ah,  him  that  used    to  work  with    Bourne ! 

Bourne  told  me  how  he  blunder'd. 
He  used  to  preach.     I  heard  him  once.    Lord, 

how  he  groan 'd  and  thunder'd  I 
The  women  squeak'd  like  sucking-pigs,  the 

men  roared  out  like  cattle, 
And  my  gray  hair  stood  up  on  end  1 

Timothy. 

All  ignorant  stufT  and  tattle  ! 
He  lost  his  head  thro'  meddling  so  with  things 

that  don't  concern  us  ; 
When  wo  go  questioning  too  close,  'tis  little 

God  will  learn  us  : 
'Tis  hard  enough  to  squeeze  the  crops  fram  His 

dry  ground  about  us, 
But  as    for  serving  'tother  world,  it  gets  its 

crops  without  us. 
Ah,  .Tommie's  was  a  loss  that  used  to  pot  me 

out  completely  ! 
No  man  about  could  plouj^h  a  field  or  kill  a  pig 

so  neatly. 

Jacob. 

That's  where  it  lies  !  We  got  no  good  by  ask- 
ing questions,  neighbour : 

Parsons  are  sent  to  watch  our  Souls,  while  we 
are  hard  at  labour : 

This  world  needs  help  to  get  along,  for  men  feed 
one  another, 

And  what  do  we  pay  parsons  for,  if  not  to  man- 
age 'tother  1 

Timothy. 

You're  right !  No  man  ns  grumbles  so  with  this 

here  world  has  thriven  ; 
Mutton  won't  drop  into  our  mouths,  altho'-  we 

gape  at  Heaven. 
Why,  Tommie  was  a  ruddy  lad,  as  rosy  as  an 

apple, 
Till   Methodism  filled  his  head,  and  he  was 

seen  at  chapel ; 
Found  out  that  he'd  received  a  call,  grew  dis- 
mal, dull,  and  surly, 
Read  tracts  when  working  in  the  fields,  prayed 

wildly  late  and  early. 
And  by  and  by.  began  himself  to  argue  with 

the  doubting, 
And  tho'  he'd  scarcely  been  to  school  began  his 

public  spouting. 
And  soon  I  found  —  I  wasn't  blind  —  how  he 

let  matters  go  here,  — 
While  he  was  at  his  heavenly  work,  things  snf* 

fered  down  below  here : 
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The  hens  dropt  oflT  for  want  of  feed,  horses 

grew  sick  and  oseless, 
For  lack  o'  milking  presently  the  cows  grew 

dr J  and  jaiceless  ; 
And  when  I  found  him  oat,  and  swore  in  rage 

and  consternation, 
Vm  hang'd  if  Tommie  didn't  cry  and  talk  about 

salvation ! 
"  Salvation's  mighty  well/'  says  I,  right  mad 

with  my  disaster, 
"  But  since  I  want  my  farm-stock  saved,  you 

find  another  master ! " 
And  I  was  firm,  and  sent  him  off,  tho'  he 

seem'd  broken-hearted ; 
He  popped  a  tract  into  my  fist  the  morning  he 

departed ; 
Aye,  got  a  place  next  day  with  Bourne,  who 

knew  the  lad  was  clever, 
But  dawdled  still  about  his  work,  and  preach 'd 

as  much  as  ever. 

Jacob.  « 

But  Bourne  soon  sent  him  packing  off — 
Bourne's  just  the  sort  of  fellow , 

Why,  even  when  the  Parson  calls,  he  grumbles 
and  looks  yellow  1 

Timothy. 

He  got  another  master,  tho'  but  soon  began  to 

tire  him, 
His  wages  sunk,  and  by  and  by  no  farmer  here 

would  hire  him ; 
And  soon  between  this  world  and  that,  poor 

Tommie  grew  more  mournful. 
His  strength  and  cleverness  went  off —  the  folk 

look'd  black  and  scornful  — 
And  soon  the  blessed  Methodists  grew  tired, 

and  would  not  hear  him, 
And  bolted  when  he  tried  to  speak,  and  shrunk 

from  sitting  near  him. 

Jacob. 

It's  just  the  way  with  Methodists.  Give  me  the 
High  Church,  neighbour ! 

Timothy. 

"  Why  don't  you  be  a  man  1 "  said  they,  "  keep 
clean,  and  do  your  lal)Our  ?  " 

And  what  d'ye  think  that  Tommie  said  ?  —  *'  I 
don't  play  shillyshally, 

If  I'm  to  serve  the  Lord  at  all,  'twill  be  contin- 
ually ; 

You  think  that  you  can  grub  and  cheat  from 
Sunday  on  to  Sunday, 

And  put  the  Lord  Almighty  off  by  howling  out 
on  one  day ; 

But  if  you  want  to  get  to  heav'n,  your  feelings 
must  be  stronger  ;" 

And  Holy  Tommie  would  not  go  to  chapel  any 
longer. 

Learn'd  sense  1  No,  no !  Reform'd  ?  Not 
he !  But  moped  and  fretted  blindly, 

Because  the  blessed  Methodists  had  used  him 
so  unkindly. 


« 


<4 


His  life  grew  hard,  his  back  grew  bare,  his 

brain  grew  dreadful  airy, 
He  thought  of  t'other  world  the  more  'eanse 

this  seem'd  so  contrary, 
Went  wandering  on  the  river-side,  and  in  the 

woods  lay  lurking. 
Gaped  at  the  sky  in  summer  time  when  other 

men  were  working, 
Ajid  once  was  spied  a-looking  up  where  a  wild 

lark  was  winging, 
And  tears  a-shining  in  nis  eyes,  —  becaoM  the 

lark  was  singing ! 
Last  harvest  time  he  came  to  me,  and  begged 

for  work  so  sadly. 
And  vowed  he  had  reformed  so  much,  and 

look't  so  sick  and  badly, 
I  had  not  heart  to  send  him  off,  but  put  bim 

out  a-reaping. 
But,  Lord  !  the  same  tale  o'er  again  —  he  work- 
ed like  one  half-sleeping. 
Be  off!"  says  I,  *' you're  ^>od  fornanght," 

and  all  the  rest  stood  sneering ; 
Master,  you  may  be  right,"  says  he,  —  "  tho 

Lord  seems  hard  o'  hearing  1 
I  thought  I  could  fulfil  below  tho  call  that  I  had 

gotten, 
But  here's  tlie  harvest  come  again,  and  all  my 

life  seems  rotten : 
The  Methodists  are  little  good,  the  High  CInirdi 

folk  are  lazy. 
And  even  when  I  pray  alone,  the  ways  o' 

Heaven  seem  hazy ! 
Religion  don't  appear  to  keep  an  honeat  lad 

from  sad  things. 
And  tho'  the  world  is  fine  to  see,  'tii  fkill  of 

cruel  bad  things ; 
Why,  I  can't  walk  in  fields  and  lanes,  and  see 

the  fiowers  a-growing. 
And  look  upon  the  bright  blue  sky,  or  watch 

the  river  flowing. 
But  even  there,  where  things  look  flne^ont 

creeps  the  speckled  ad&r. 
Or  silver  snakes  crawl  by,  and  all  at  onee  the 

world  looks  sadder. 
The  better  I  have  seem'd  to  grow,  the  woneall 

things  have  gone  with  me, 
It's  all  a  great  d — d  mysterv  I    I  wiih  tho 

Lord  was  done  with  me  1 " 
And  slowly,  ever  after  that,  Tommie  grew 

paler,  stiller, 
And  soon  he  could  not  work  at  all,  and  qnlek- 

ly  he  grew  iller. 
And  when  the  early  new-year  rains  were  jeOoiw- 

ing  pool  and  river. 
He  closed  his  eyes,  and  slept,  and  gave  the  pna- 

zle  up  for  ever. 

Jacob. 

His  head  was  gone,  that's  clear  enongh— the 
chapel  set  it  turning. 

Timothy. 

Now,  this  is  how  I  look  at  it,  altho'  I  haie  no 

learning : 
In  this  here  world,  to  do  like  him  la  BOlhtaig 

but  self-slaughter,  •— 
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He  w«M  don  lo  tba  edge  o'  life,  and  heard  * 

laaz  like  water, 
Hie  hud  went  roand,  his  &ce  grew  pale,  big 

blood  loit  life  utd  motion,  — 
Twaa  jof C  u  Ti'leU  lose  ilieir  scent  when  set 

weide  (he  Ocean. 
But  there'*  tlie  Fanon   riding  up,  with  Doctor 

Berth,  his  cron;  ; 
ScHBe  of  iheae  da;i  the  PerBon's  weight  will  kill 

that  hlee«ed  pon; !  ,  | 

Ah,  he's  the  nun  to  selUe  thingg  that  made  the 

wita  nnateailj '. 
Wife,  hen's  the  Parson  I    Draw  some  ale,  and 

set  the  table  ready. 

Calib*ii. 


And  tbon  must  die." 

We  do  not  suppose  Herbert  ever  intended 
this  for  a  hymn,  but  it  is  now  oflen,  and  we 
think  very  unibrtnnstelyi  i^ped  sa  one.  So 
far  from  bringing  as  into  the  direct  pn^s^ni'e 
of  God,  it  hangs  a  delicate  fretworlc  of  fan- 


From  the  Spectator. 

HB.  PALGBiVE^  HTIWS.  • 

Thk  CBential  and  onlj  question  which 
Beads  to  be  asked  in  CM^er  to  teat  either  the 
Hterary  or  spiritual  value  of  a  hjimn  is  this, 
—  whether  the  imaginative  power  and 
rbjthmical  or  musical  feeling  of  the  writer 
bM  bMn  so  tued  as  to  bring  the  mind  of  the 
reader  into  an  attitude  in  which  God  and 
Christ  are  more  vividly  seen,  and  their  na- 
ture more  powerfully  realized  than  it  would 
be  without  the  aid  at  that  imaginative  pow- 
er ^id  that  rhythmical  measure.  There  is 
no  different  test  for  the  literary  and  for  the 
qiritiuJ  value  of  a  hymn,  because  a  poem 
which,  however  beauliliil  in  itself,  takes  the 
fiinn  of  ■  hjmn,  when  that  form  tnms  out 
to  be  k  spurious  one,  —  when,  in  other 
wards,  the  writer  overlays  the  personal  re-  j 
UtioD  of  the  mind  to  God  with  distracting  . 
inuginative  touches  or  fanciful  ioaa^es,  —  ' 
ia  in  a  liiernr]'  no  leas  thaji  in  a  spiritual 


rarer  beautiful  in  its  poetical 
ia  in  ■  literarj'  sense  a  bad  drama  if  it  does 
twt  open  &  true  and  rivid  inright  into  the 
baman  oharacters  it  professes  to  deal  with, 
K>  *  bynin,  however  beautiful  its  poetical 
atmctiire,  is  a  bad  hymn  which  does  not 
bring  us  fsice  to  face  with  the  object  of  de- 
Totion,  and  which  allows  its  poetical  detail 
lo  hang  between  the  soul  ami  God  and  in- 
tercept the  view,  instead  of  further  reveal- 
ins  Him.  Hence  manr  of  the  taoM  beauti- 
ful poema  on  devotional  subjects  seem  to  us 
Terjr  bstd  hymns,  like,  for  example,  George 
Herbert'*,  beginaiog :  — 

"  Sweet  day  I  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright. 

The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky ; 
The  dew  shall  weep  thj  fatl  to-night. 
For  tiKW  most  die. 


erotesque 
itely  beautiful,  before  the  mind,  wliicfi  as 
much  shuts  out  the  object  of  devotion  as  the 
rich'foliage  of  a  tree  shuts  out  the  sun. 

The  great  beauty  of  most  of  the  dozen 
hymns  beitne  us  is  that  they  keep  so  faith- 
.  fully  to  the  purpose  of  a  byuia,  and  use  the 
I  imaginative  power  and  poetical  feeling  of 
!  the  writer  in  absolute  subordiuatioii  to  this 
end.  Instead  of  distracting  the  mind  with 
beauty,  and  scattering  the  poetical  glimpses 
tbey  live  us  over  a  wide  area  of  apetula- 
tive  thought  or  spiritual  emotion,  they  con- 
centrate the  rays  of  thought  and  feeling  to 
B  focus  in  the  one  Object  of  faith  and  love. 
Take,  for  instance,  this  fine  verse  in  the 
hymn  for  morning,  — 

"  0  Lord  of  lights  I  'lis  Thou  alone 
Canst  make  our  darkened  hearts  Thine  own  ; 
Though  this  new  day  with  joy  we  see, 
Great  Dawn  of  Uod  I  we  cry  for  Thee  1 " 

Here  all  ^e  associations  of  the  ditwn,  — 
the  faint  glimmer  of  cold  light  on  the  ed^ 
of  the  horizon,  the  shiver  it  brings*with  it 
over  all  nature,  the  tremulous  stir  of  life 
which  attends  that  chill  anticipation  of  the 
sun's  heat,  the  sense  of  intense  serenity  and 
silence  which  this  first  faint  birth  of  trouble 
and  sorrow  brings  home  to  us, — -are  all 
pressed  into  the  service  of  the  true  purpose 
of  a  hymn,  and  all  converge  to  open  our 
minds  to  the  first  touch  of  God  within  the 
spirit.  The  same  impression  is  made  by  the 
whole  of  the  following  fine  hymn,  in  which 
the  writer  with  a  certain  courage  refers  to 
the  Oriental  splendour  of  the  Apocalyptic 
Vijion  for  the  purpoee  of  deepening  the 
contrast  between  it  and  the  truer  coocep- 
cion  of  our  Lord,  that  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  "  within  you ; "  — 


'Uo6  yip  4  jioBi^ia  rov  Bioi  hnijf  ifiuv  tori. 

"  O  then  not  made  with  hatida, 
Not  thraned  above  the  skies, 
Nor  wali'd  with  shining  wails, 
Nor  framed  with  stones  of  price. 
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More  bright  than  gold  or  gem 
God*8  own  Jemsalem  ! 


"  Where'er  the  gentle  heart 
Finds  courage  from  above  ; 
Where'er  the  heart  forsook 
Warms  with  the  breath  of  love ; 
Where  faith  bids  fear  depart, 
City  of  God  1  thon  art. 


"  Thon  art  where'er  the  proud 
In  humbleness  melts  down ; 
Where  self  itself  yields  up ; 
Where  martyrs  win  their  crown ; 
Where  faithful  souls  possess 
Themselves  in  perfect  peace. 


**  Where  in  life's  common  ways 
With  cheerful  feet  we  go ; 
When  in  His  steps  we  tread 
Who  trod  the  way  of  woe ; 
Where  He  is  in  the  heart. 
City  of  God  !  thou  art. 


"  Not  throned  above  the  skies, 
Nor  golden-wall'd  afar, 
But  where  Christ*s  two  or  three 
In  His  name  gather 'd  are, 
Be  in  the  midst  of  them, 
God's  own  Jerusalem ! " 


The  golden  walls  and  gates  of  precious  gems 
were  never  used  to  higher  purpose  than 
here,  where  they  are  denied  to  the  true  city 
of  God,  and  contrasted  with  the  spiritual 
scenery  which  witnesses  the  inunediate 
presence  of  Grod. 


"  Not  throned  above  (he  skies, 
Nor  golden-wall'd  afar, " 


—  that  is  in  the  true  poetic  spirit  of  Isaiah 
crying  that  **  every  valley  shall  be  exalted, 
and  every  mountain  and  hill  shall  be  brought 

The  least  impressive  of  these  hymns  is  the 
second  pair  of  hymns  for  morninc;  and  even- 
ing, as  the  first  pair  are  among  the  finest,  if 
not  the  finest  oi  all.  There  is  a  limp  about 
the  rhythm  of  the  second  pair  which  breaks 
the  train  of  thought  and  feeling.  Perhaps 
the  finest  of  all  the  hymns  is  that  which  ex- 
presses so  powerfully  our  modern  difficulties 
m  finding  Christ.  We  cannot  resist  the 
pleasure  of  extracting  this  perfect  expres- 
sion of  the  new  belief  which  prays  that  its 
own  unbelief  may  be  helped :  — 


"  Faith  avd  Sight  in  thb  Lattxb  Days. 
'^'I  prae:  seqnar.' 


« 


Thou  sayst, '  Take  up  thy  cross, 

O  Man  !  and  follow  me  : ' 
The  night  is  black,  the  fbet  are  sladc. 

Yet  we  would  follow  Thee. 


"  But  O,  dear  Lord,  we  err, 
That  we  tlw  face  could  see  I 
Thy  blessed  race  one  n^oment's  space  — 
Then  might  we  follow  Thee  1 

**  Dim  tracts  of  time  divide 

Those  golden  days  from  me ; 
Thy  voice  comes  strange  o'er  years  of  change ; 
How  can  I  follow  Tnee  ? 

"  Comes  faint  and  far  thy  voice 
From  vales  of  Gralilee ; 
Thy  vision  fades  in  ancient  shades  ; 
How  should  we  fbllow  Thee  1 

"  —  Ah,  sense-bound  heart  and  blind  I 
Is  naught  but  what  we  see  ? 
Can  time  undo  what  once  was  true ; 
Can  we  not  follow  Thee  ? 


« 


Unchanging  law  binds  all, 
And  Nature  all  we  see  : 

Thou  art  a  star,  far  off,  too  hr. 
Too  far  to  follow  Thee  1 


"  Is  what  we  trace  of  law 

The  whole  of  God's  decree? 
Does  our  brief  span  grasp  Nature's  plan, 
And  bid  not  follow  Thee  % 

**  0  heavy  cross  —  of  faith 
In  what  we  cannot  see ! 
As  once  of  yore,  thyself  restore 
And  help  to  follow  thee ! 

"  If  not  as  once  Thou  cam'st 
In  true  humanity, 
Come  yet  as  guest  within  the  breast 
That  bums  to  follow  Thee. 

"  Within  our  heart  of  hearts 
In  nearest  nearness  be ; 
Set  up  thy  throne  within  thine  own :  -f 
Go,  Lord ;  we  follow  Thee. 

Poetry  could  scarcely  Uend  more  doiely 
with  faith  than  in  these  beantiful 
wldch  rise  almost  steadily  towards  the 
pie  and  yet  sublime  prayer  with  wbioh  it 
concludes,  — 


(( 


Set  up  thy  throne  within  thine  own,** 


—  a  prayer  in  which  the  poetic  imagioatMA 
approaches  **  in  nearest  nearness  "  lo  tb^ 
spirit  of  true  worship. 
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Whxn  Johnson  was  drawing  nigh  his 
nztwUi  year,  and  was  actively  giviDj^  the 
weiffht  of  his  great  name  to  the  practice  of 
Latinising  English  to  the  utmost,  a  poor 
boj  in  Bnstol,  who  lived  in  a  garret,  and 
often  ransacked  the  muniment  room  of  St 
Mary  Bedcliflfs  Church,  composed  a  variety 
of  poems,  of  which  the  extraordinary  vigour 
was  not  discovered  till,  amid  the  pangs  of 
hunger,  he  had  put  an  end  to  his  dreary 
life.  They  passed  under  the  name  of 
Rowley  and  were  alleged  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  an  old  poet  of  the  age  of  Edward  III. 
They  breathed  the  very  spirit  and  lan- 
guage of  Chaucer ;  and  from  the  time  they 
came  into  notice,  a  reaction  in  English 
phrasecdogy  began.  Our  best  writers  had 
rar  a  long  while  been  departing  from  the 
genius  of  the  lauguajice.  The  classical 
style  had  succeeded  to  that  of  the  drama- 
tists of  Elizabeth's  reign.  The  original 
tendency  of  English  was  towards  woras  of 
of  one  syllable ;  but  under  Shaftesbury, 
fiolingbroke,  and  Chatham,  it  tended 
strongly  towards  words  of  many  syllables. 
It  was  growing  weaker  when  it  was 
thought  to  be  gaining  strength.  It  was 
morB  sonorous,  out  less  pregnant  with 
sense;  more  smooth,  but  less  fibrous. 
Faith  was  called  "  fidelity,"  drying  was 
^*  exnccation,"  quivering  was  *'  tremulous- 
nesB."  The  process  of  the  ancients  was 
inverted.  Tbey,  in  their  rou^h  Saxon 
way,  used  to  clip  off  the  end  of  borrowed 
words,  and  crop  the  first  syllable,  especially 
in  words  that  began  with  a  vowel.  They 
dropped  the  weaker  consonants,  and  re- 
tained the  stronger,  thus  boiling  the  word 
down  as  it  were,  and  reducing  it  to  an  es- 
ienoe.  From  excortico  they  got  *^  scratch," 
from  Hispania  "  Spain "  from  exscorio 
^  scoar."  The  poems  of  Cbatterton  pointed 
the  way  back  to  this  earlier  mode.  He 
taw  by  intuition  how  great  was  the  agree- 
ment between  the  sound  and  sense  in  the 
native  words  of  our  tongue,  and  how  much 
poetry  would  lose  in  point,  and  music,  if  its 
wild  rill-like  flow  were  turned  into  chan- 
seb  cut  by  the  art  of  pedants.  Monosylla- 
bles soch  as  jar,  twine,  plash,  twist,  cnrl, 
crack,  crush,  and  the  like,  appeared  to  him 
to  express  better  than  even  the  compounds 
of  other  languages  the  action  signified,  to 
imitate  it  to  the  ear  when  spoken,  and  to 
make  a  picture  of  it  to  the  age  when  written. 
He  believed,  like  Dr.  Wallis,  that  in  our 
**  northern  guttural "  (as  Byron  calls  it),  st 


at  the  beginning  of  a  word  generally  implies 
strength  and  fixity,  sir  force  and  effect,  th 
a  vio^nt  degree  of  motion,  tor  oblqiuity  or 
distortion,  sw  a  gentle  agitation,  cl  adhesion 
or  tenacity,  sp  expansion  or  dissipation, 
and  si  a  kind  of  silent  fall.  Perhaps  he 
bad  not  reasoned  much  about  it,  perhaps 
he  had  never  analyzed  the  relations  be- 
tween the  sound  and  the  sense  in  the  old 
words  he  adopted,  but  poetic  instinct  led 
him  to  conclusions  similar  to  those  at  which 
Mr.  Mathew  Browne  has  arrived,  and  ex- 
plained in  his  essay  on  vowel-music.  In 
the  English  of  Chaucer  and  **  Rowley," 
the  force  of  vowels  and  consonants  too  was 
more  concentrated  than  the  English  of 
Johnson.  The  public  began  to  see  this 
fact  when  the  Ayrshire  bard  piped  so 
sweetly,  but  it  has  taken  a  century  to  open 
their  eyes  to  it  thoroughly.  There  was  a 
strong  analogy  between  broad  Scotch  and 
Chaucer's  tough  and  racy  dialect.  As  far 
as  it  guided  taste  at  all,  it  led  in  a  direction 
opposed  to  bombast  and  pedantic  diction. 
Elision  was  a  sharp  pruning  knife,  and 
lopped  of!*  a  heap  of  redundant  syllables. 
Greorge  Ellis,  who  had  assi^ited  Canning 
and  Frere  in  the  Anti-Jacobin  combined  a 
critical  spirit  with  great  knowledge  of  old 
authors.  Wiiile  Addincton  was  premier, 
he  published  his  third  edition  of  Specimens 
of  the  Early  English  Poets.  Then  came 
his  Specimens  of  Early  English  Romances 
in  Verse,  which  with  the  former  work, 
drew  the  attention  of  literary  men  to  the 
simple  and  vigorous  language  in  which* 
Anglo-Saxon  bards  sung  the  exploits  of 
King  Arthur,  and  Anelo  Normans  the  fiery 
adventures  of  King  Richard  in  Palestine. 
About  the  same  time  William  Grodwin 
wrote  his  Life  of  Chaucer,  and  Todd  that 
of  Spenser,  with  a  glossary  to  help  the 
readers  of  the  "  Facne  Queene."  **  Childe 
Harold"  appeared  a  few  years  later,  and 
was  in  the  outset  a  particil  imitation  of  the 
language  of  Spenser.  The  "  Grood  Night" 
also  of  the  first  canto  was  suggested  by  a 
similar  poem  in  the  "  Bonier  Minstrelsy  " 
edited  by  Scott.  Thus  one  writer  uncon- 
sciously followed  another's  lead ;  and  the 
retrograde  movement  in  this  instance  was 
really  one  in  advance.  Mr.  Evans's  "  Col- 
lection of  Old  Ballads  "  was  intended  as  a 
supplement  to  Percy's  "  Reliqucs  of  An- 
cient English  Poetry,"  and  both  of  tliese 
works  brought  ballads  into  notice  which 
were  remarkable  for  the  great  simplicity  of 
their  style,  and  almost  exclusive  use  of 
monosyllables.  Walter  Scott  compares 
them  to  "  the  grotesque  carving  on  a  Goth- 
ic niche."     They  made  us  acquainted,  too. 
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with  many  comic  and  rustic  romances  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  lost  The  constant  reading  in 
chorch  of  the  old  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures has  aided  materially  in  keeping  alive 
the  taste  for  pure  English  as  distinguished 
from  Latinized  English;  and  the  growing 
popularity  of  Shakespeare  has  been  both  a 
cause  and  effect  of  the  tendency  in  ques- 
tion, or  all  treasures  of  proverbial  wisdom 
expressed  in  racy  language,  these  two  are 
the  richest  and  most  common  among  ns. 
They  have  ably,  if  not  adequately,  counter- 
acted the  undue  and  exclusive  attention 
which  was  long  given  to  Latin  and  Geeek 
in  our  public:  schools  and  universities. 
There  were  always  some,  sixty  or  seventy 
years  ago,  who,  like  Mr  Windham  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  ran  counter  to  the 
classical  rage,  and  preferred  old  pronuncia- 
tions to  new,  and  **  the  pure  Saxon  idiom 
of  our  language,*'  as  Lord  Brougham  calls  it, 
to  the  long-winded  refinements  then  cur- 
rent in  St  Stephen's.  Thus  when  some 
phrase  of  his  provoked  a  smile  or  an  at- 
tack, as  if  he  had  fallen  into  its  use  un- 
awares, Windham  would  exclaim,  "  Why, 
I  said  it  a  purpose ! "  Ben  Jonson,  who 
was  a  notable  scholar,  censured  the  archaisms 
of  Spenser;  and  Pope,  the  most  Galilean 
of  our  poets,  said,  **  Spenser  himself  affects 
the  obsolete ; "  but,  as  Mr.  Willmott  very 
justly  observes,  "  The  old  words  of  the  poet, 
like  the  foreign  accent  of  a  sweet  voice, 
five  a  chaT*m  to  the  tone,  without,  in  any 
Targe  degree,  obscuring  the  sense." 

As  the  present  century  advanced,  the  .re- 
turn up  the  stream  to  the  sources  of  our 
language  became  more  decided.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  age  grew  practical,  fine 
writing,  which  is  usually  mere  declamation, 
lost  its  charms.  The  racy  style  —  curt, 
pointed,  and  suggestive  —  rose  in  value. 
Science  and  thought  make  people  exact 
and  much  business  makes  them  brief- 
spoken  .  The  love  of  historic  truth,  and  the 
hatred  of  shams  of  every  sort,  has  helped 
us  to  speak  less  vaguely,  and  to  write  with 
more  substance  and  strength.  Dean  Swifl 
acted  on  the  principle  that  no  Saxon  word 
among  us  should  be  allowed  to  become  ob- 
solete ;  and  Dean  Hoare,  in  our  own  day, 
has  expressed  a  strong  conviction  that  the 
writers  and  speakers  who  please  us  most 
are  those  whose  style  is  the  most  Saxon  in 
its  character;  and  he  believes,  with  good 
reason,  that  this  remark  is  especially  true 
of  poetry.  Certainly,  those  passages  in 
our  poets  which  are  meet  popular  among  us 


are  crowded  with  Saxon  words.  It  is  so 
with  the  description  of  Queen  Mab  in 
**  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  with  that  of  Cleopatra 
on  the  river  Cydnus,  and  Wolsey's  farewell 
to  his  greatness;  It  is  so  with  **  Ye  Mari- 
ners of  England,"  the  best  of  Bnms's  songs 
and  Moore's  melodies,  and  with  "  Mariana 
of  the  Moated  grange."  ^  Enoch  Arden," 
though  a  poem  of  two  thousand  lines,  con- 
tains scarcely  a  word  that  is  not  of  Saxon 
origin.  Barry  Cornwall,  in  speaking  of 
Charles  Lamb,  says:  —  "Without  doubt, 
his  taste  on  several  matters  was  peculiar ; 
for  instance,  there  were  a  few  obsolete 
words,  such  as  arride,  agnize,  burgeon,  jrc., 
which  he  fancied,  and  efaose  to  rescue  from 
oblivion."  In  this  he  did  welL  It  would 
have  been  strange  if  the  man  of  all  others 
most  deeply  versed  in  old  Englisli  writers 
had  adopted  none  of  their  expressions  as 
well  as  their  ideas.  Carlyle  has  done  ns 
good  service  in  this  respect  His  proee  re- 
sembles poetry  in  that  it  is  the  concentrated 
essence  of  language.  Thought  is  condensed 
on  his  page,  as  li^ht  is  by  a  baming-glass. 
His  words  are  pictures  —  composite,  Ger- 
man-like. He  is  peculiar,  always  an  mw- 
nal,  full  of  old  Gothic  phrases  and  quaint 
terms,  always  firing  straight  at  the  maiit, 
and  always  hitting  it  Take  him  where 
you  will,  in  every  sentence  you  shall  find 
the  German  and  the  Norman,  the  Latin 
and  Saxon  element,  richly  represented. 
It  is  a  beautiful  kaleidoscope,  varying  at 
every  turn.  He  is  a  word-king,  a  magician 
of  language;  inimitable  —  alone. 

Affectation  of  every  sort  should,  of  coarse, 
be  avoided.  It  may  oe  indulged  in  reviv- 
ing old  English  as  well  as  in  quickening 
dead  Latin.  Our  language,  like  oar  con- 
stitution, is  composite ;  and  in  strensthen- 
ing  one  branch  of  it  we  most  be  carenil  not 
to  weaken  another.  As  to  obsolete  terms, 
we  may  but  recall  a  few  exiles,  and  we  sel- 
dom dare  do  even  this  withoat  adducing 
some  precedent  for  the  adoption.  Foem 
remains  are  highly  valuable,  and  often  or- 
namental ;  yet  fossils,  after  all,  can  fill  bat 
a  small  place  in  the  well-arranged  cabinet 
Perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  give  a  few  ex- 
amples, not  from  the  *' Morte  Arthor*  or 
Sir  Robert  Ajrton,  not  from  Wither  or 
Greorge  Herbert,  but  from  writers  of  cor 
own  time,  of  the  happy  use  of  Saxon  werdi, 
giving  to  compositions,  as  old  china  gives 
to  a  room,  an  antiquated  air,  and  making 
them  vigorous  as  the  gnarled  oak  and  the 
tough,  tortuous,  olive-tree.  The  two  first 
shall  be  in  prose  :  — 


THOMAS    8HILLIT0E.  799 

"  TUs  woe  went  on  for  better  than  a  week,  From  the  Examiner. 
tall  the  IMiah  beast  (a  joan^  ass  on  the  leads 

of  Cluift'B  Hospital),  not  able  to  fare  well  bat  Thomas    ShUlitoe^  the    Quaker  MUsionary 

he  mnat  needs  ciy  roast  meat  — happier  than  and   Temperance  Pioneer.     By  William 

CWIgnla'i  minion.  a>ald  he  have  kept  his  own  Tallack,   Author  of  *  Peter  Bodfbrd,  the 

«^?^.>y  foo Iisher,  alas,  than  any  of  his  Spitalfields  Philanthropist/  &c.      S.  W. 

■peciei  in  the  fables  —  waxing  fat,  and  kicking,  partridge                                           "^^   »» • 

in  the  fhlness  of  bread,  one  unlucky  minute  ^' 


ww.«.  needs  proclaim  his  good  fortune  to  the  _ ,               ^                   •>'■•,« 

iMffld  below ;  and  laying  out  his  simple  throat,  Thomas  Shillitoe  is  said  in  the  first 

faleir  rach  a  ram's-hom  blast  as,  toppling  down  pageofthis  book  to  have  "lived  a  life  of  won- 

tfae  wella  of  his  own  Jericho,  set  concealment  derfiil  energy  as  a  univeral  philanthropitft, 

•aj  hmffer  at  defiance.'*  —  ( "  Essays  of  Elia.")  and  as  a  Christian  minister  of  almost  apostolic 

>>  In  tte  evening  I  went  with  the  hisses  to  Jhe  activity ;  "  which  reminds  one  of  a  criticisin 

bMiiu  of  Ouse.  and  scattered  on  the  dimpling  upon   Cowley's  *  Davideis,'  that  while  Ho- 

■ttemi.  as  Is  their  wont  at  the  lamb-ale  a  thous-  mer  simply  opened  the   *Tliad'  by  saying 

end  odorous  flowers,  —  new-bom  roses,  sweet-  ^^^f  i,.  '  •;-  «k^„«.   «.o>  ♦«!!  ^v  ^.u^  1_    A.  ^ 

wffllnm.,  and  yellow^joxcombs,  the  smill-flow-  \^^.,7  "^^.1  v."  .^i  ^      i  ^a^'!;^*^*'  ""^ 

ewd  hi^'swiUpper,  the  princoVfeather,  and  the  ^/^»H^«»  ^*"0^  ^^  ^^^^  ^''^^^^  AchiUes,  son 

dBMMed  bell-flower,  the  sweet  basil  (the  ian<7  of  Peleus,  and  never  praises  except  by  the 

weoehef  smUed  when  they  furnished  me  with  relation  of  his  actions,  Cowley   put  all  his 

*  bonch  thereof)»  and  a  great  store  of  midsum-  bero  in  the  opening,  where  he  is  set  down 

mer  daisiea.     When  with  due  observance  I  as  the  best  poet  and  the  best  king.     Thom- 

threw  on  Iho  water  a  handful  of  these  golden-  as  Shillitoe,  we  are  told,  however    at  the 

tafted  and  silver-crowned  flowerets,  I  thought  close  of  the  first  chapter,  was   not  perfect 

of  Stater  Chaucer's  lines.  ....  The  great  He  was  "often   impetuous    and   irntable 

•tore  of  winsome  and  graciously-named  flowers  sometimes  obstinate,  occasionally  uncharital 

need  that  day  set  me  to  plan  a  fair  garden,  ^i^  ««,i  «i«ro.».  «,^\.«   ^«  i .««          ^u«riia- 

wheieta  e«rh  mouth  should  yield  in  its  turn  to  ^^^' *"^^.  *J^^>^t,°1<>'^^,.  ^'^  ^*^^  nervous  and 

the  eltar  of  our  secret  chapef  a  pure  incense  of  eccentric.      -Twice,    he  records,   *»Iwa8 

n«tqie'iOwnfumUhing."  —  C*  Constance  Sher-  confined  to  my  bed  by  the  sudden  sight  ofa 

wood.")  mouse."    But  he  was  very  like  the  apostles 

about  the  leg^ :   which  is  more  than  can  be 

And  now  for  an  example  or    two    in  ?^^,  ^^'  ?  ^'^^^I'  ^^^°  ^^  ^*»  ^"  gaiters 


buttoned  on. 


"  A  draggled  mawkin,  thou,  .   ^1'^  Kvangrl,st«  repeatedlv  allude  to   the 

That  tends  her  bristJ^  grantors  i\i  the  kludge,"   J^rn^/^"!'!  li^^V!^'T^^  ^*^°^;  '^^^'"ost 

—  I"  The  Princess.")  amongst  whom  was  their  Divine    I^rd  and 

*  '  l-icaner.     And  when,  on  other  occasions,  they 

went  forth  two  and  two,  thov  received  the  com 
"  Fled  like  a  glittering  rivulet  to  the  tarn  :  ;  mand  "  that  they  should  take  nothing  for  their 

And  down  the  shingly  scaur  he  plunged."  —  ,  journey  save  a  stofl^only,"   inasmuch  as   those 
("Elaine.")  I  who  received  the  blessing  of  their  services  were 

I  to  supply  all  needful  wants ;  and  when  this  le- 
"  Whereat  Geraint 
A  dioasand 

'dead  !*  '^      "         *"  *"^  "  """  I  Apostlcs'alsb  there  are  allusions  to  the  general 

Te  think  that  the  rustic  cackle  of  your  bourg  K^f!'^"*"  movements  of  the  Apostles.  Of 
The  murmur  of  the  world  !     What  is  it  to  :  ^  *"^*f*:  ^''!:  >"»?«"<»..«  "  recorded  that  lie  "  ran" 

me  1  ,  towanls  the  Kthiopian  noble,  who  riding  home- 

O  wretched  set  of  sparrows,  one  and  all,  !  ^T^^^^  *"  JVI  «**>*"^i.  ^a?  reading  the  pag««  of 

Who  pipe 

Where 


dependcnrc  and  freedom  of  walking.     Thus  of 


«« How  sa 


'  Paul  we  read  that  when  he  had  tho  option  of 
fw  say  you,  reador"  —  they  are  the    proceeding  from  Troas  to  Ahmw  hv  .ship  with 
of  Charles  Lamb — "do   not  these    nis  companions,  or  on  land  without  thi'm  he 
▼ereee  smack  of  the  rough  magnanimity  of  i  chose  the  later  course,  "  minding  himself  to  *>o 
the  old  English  vein  V  "  |  *ft>ot ".  ( Acts  xx.  1 3).     Prolwihly  the  nniet  oV 

Iportunity   thus   afforded  for  me( I imn'on  ««,i  L 


words 


portunity  thus  afforded  for  meditation  and  se- 
;  cret  prayer,  was  the  decidiug  motive  in  Uie  lat- 
i  ter  instance. 


THOHAi    HHILLITOB. 


of  independeni  and  free  movement,  Thomiu 
Shillitoe  vriy  ofieo  performed  bu  pceacbing 
jonmeja  on  foot. 

He  w&a  (.-haracleriaticall}'  a  pedeiCrian  itiner- 
ant. His  memoranda  abounds  in  each  recorda 
M  the  following :  —  "  Aficr  meeting  I  walked 
10  Castleton,  ten  milca ;  had  a  comfortable 
roeeting  with  a  few  Friends  there  ne]tt  morning. 
In  itie  afternoon  walked  lo  Wbitbjr,  ftmrteen 
miles  OTBf  a  dreary  moor.    Afterwanls  I  walk- 


atout  thirtf-two  miles  to  KnaTssboroBgh,  and 
next  da;  to  Rawden.  I  walked  to  LoChendale, 
about  twenty-two  miles.  The  great  qnanlitT 
of  rain  tbal  bas  fallen  of  lalo  has  made  traTcl- 
lin)c  on  foot  trjing  :  I  hope  I  may  be  praserred 
in  the  pa^enee,  apprehcmlin^  it  ia  the  line  of 
condact  1  must  pursue  when  time  will  allow  of 
it.  Next  day  walked  (o  Necherdale,  about 
twenty-four  miles." 

The  continuity  of  Thomas  Sbillitoe'a  pedei- 
trianUm  was  sometimoii  pxiraordinary.  Thus, 
in  one  week  he  nii'ntiuni  walking  on  a  Satnr- 
rlity  evening  from  Ijftncaster  to  Wyeradale  ;  on 
thi!  Sunday  afwmoon  ro  Hay  ;  on  the  Monday 
twenty-six  miles  to  Huwes  ;  on  Tuesdiij  twen^- 
ciL'ht  miles  to  Masliam  ;  on  Wednesday  twcnty- 
ihn^e  milea  to  Leybnin  ;  on  Thursday  eight 
milea  (o  AvBgarih.  and  the  same  afternoon  ten 
miles  over  the  moor  lo  Reeib.  On  Friday  he 
Ml  out  with  a  horse  and  chaise  to  retam  to 
Ilawes,  but  finding  the  dales  H-are  at  tbe  time 
flooded  in  many  places  owing  Co  the  recent 
heavy  rains,  he  rinilted  the  tonvcyance  and  re- 
commenced walking,  often  coming  to  places 
wher«  the  usual  crossing  hy  steiiping-f  tones  was 
impracticable,  and  wboro  he  had  to  wade  through 
the  rushing  slre-'nia.  However,  he  reached 
Hawes  saMj,  aud,  fortified  hv  a  good  dinner, 
boldy  itruek  over  the  fells  to  Brigflatta,  whence 
on  Saturday  he  walked  to  Kendall,  and  reached 
Lincaater  in  the  evening.  Such  was  a  week's 
work  of  tliis  ECalous  and  sim[i[e-bearted  evan- 


slages  across  Knglaiid  at  a  similar  once  to  tne 
Yorkshu^  joiirnov  just  described.  Thus  in  the 
inmoyear  (I807|'lie  walked  from  Liyerpooi  lo 
Warrington,  ihenco  to  Uacclesfield,  on  a  Sat- 
unlay,  a  journey  of  twenty-threa  miles.  On 
the  Sabbath  morning  he  walked  thirteen  mile* 
to  Leek,  and  held  a  mcetiug  there.  He  started 
n'^ain  on  foot  on  Monday,  and  performed 
tiventy-nino  miles  to  ]lerhv  ;  then  the  next  day 
another  thirty  miles  to  Leicester;  on  Wednca- 
dnv  walked  twenty-nine  miles  lo  Northampton. 
•■  The  dav  proving  wet,  travelling  became  more 
difficult ;' but  now  iltaningso  near  home  oper- 
aiiil  as  a  apur  lo  do  my  !««[."  On  Thnrwiay 
he  BCComplialied  twenty- three  milea  lo  Woburn, 
and  on  Friday  walked  Ihe  remaining  tAirtii-nint 
iiiilo-i  which  brought  liim  safe  back  to  hia 
fumiiy. 


I  Thomu  Shillitoe'a  father  wai  libntiiaii 
I  at  Gray's  Inn,  fron)  wbich  office  he  retired 
<  in  bis  old  age  upon  &  pubLc-houae,  and  be- 
I  came  landlord  of  the  'Three  Tani'  at  I*- 
I  lington,  when  Islington  was  a  village  and 
the  Angle  was  a  rural  taTem.  Thomas  be- 
came e,  Quaker  againgt  the  wiah  of  hia 
Cents,  and  was  patronised  bf  a  Qnaker 
J  who  promoted  him  from  his  place  oT 
RTOcer'B  apprentice  to  a  clerkship  in  a  Qua- 
ker baukmg  house.  It  jgrieved  him  to  sm 
his  employera  "  going  with  a  mnttitade  to 
do  e^l."  So  he  left  the  bank  and  pot  him- 
self apprentice  to  a  shoemaker.  "^Ri^  Al- 
mighty Care-taker  "  prospered  him  after- 
wiLrda  at  Tottenham  in  making  shon  for 
:  Quakera.  He  married,  wai  frugal,  and 
'  when  his  savings  gave  him  a  fixed  incoiae 
I  of  a  hundred  a  ^ear,  though  he  then  had  a 
wife  and  five  children,  he  fbnook  hia  last 
I  and  "  devoted  himself  to  the  home  and 
foreign  service  of  bia  Lord  in  tbe  chnrchM." 
I  Shortly  afterwards  a  woman  was  found  to 
I  have  left  in  her  will  a  bnndred  pounda  to 
I  Mr.  ShilUtoe.  "  This  was  an  acceptabia 
I  and  seasonable  gift,  which  he  gratefuuf  a^ 
I  cribed  to  the  interposition  of  his  Heavenl/ 
'  Father."  He  went  to  Kusaia,  Pniswa  and 
elsewhere,  otTenn^  fiersonal  advice  to  man- 
arcbe,  and  otherwise  making  himself  osefoL 
'  He  was  a  temperance  apostle,  and  (p.  130) 
I "  would  fancv  bimself  a  teapot  for  weeks 
t<^ther."  To  this  excellent  man,  befbre 
I  he  took  his  journey  to  heaven.  Professor 
Tholuck  wrote  tlut  in  hit  oompaay  he 
"  tasted  fully  the  sweetaoss  of  the  preaenee 
of  Chriit" 


Damp  Walls.  —  An  Ipawieh  «        ,    

ya :  "  In  reply  to  '  M.  L.  F.,'  I  have  jn«t 
ef^ted  a  complete  care  from   damp  exodine 


II,  upon  ' 
id  adhere, 


been  aeveral  times  saturaiod  with  aea  wi 
I  have  done  so  by  using  'Italian  dImUt.'  If 
jour  con«Bpondcnt  will  try  it,  1  feel  certaiD  he 
would  meet  with  equal  aucceaa.  The  coal  Is 
but  little  more  than  ihai  of  Portland  eament, 
and  may  be  papered  npon  fortT-elsht  hoar« 
after  being  used,  without  any  risk  of  damp  or 
diacolouratioD." 

Cat's  Milk.  —  M.  Commaille,whoatioiiEl7 
recommends  the  employment  of  cat's  milk, 
states,  obacrves  tbe  tanrri.  that  it  baa  tbe  fi>l- 
lowing  composition.  One  litre  cantaint :  — 
butter,  33-33  grammes  ;  casein,  31'1T  gramiw  : 
lactalbumen,  5964  grammes  ;  lartoprolaiBi  4't7 
grammes:  lactose  and  organic  acids,  49*11 
grammea  ;  aah,  5'BS  grammes;  makingatolal 
of  183-71  grammes.  The  cat  from  which  tbe 
milk  waa   taken  had  been  fed  on  flesh  exela- 
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A    DBEAM    Of    SUMMER. 


A  DREAM  OF  SUMMER. 
BT    JOHN  O.  WHITTIBR. 

BLAin>  as  the  morning  breath  of  June 

The  southwest  breezes  pla^  ; 
And,  through  its  haze,  the  winter  noon 

Seems  warm  as  summer's  day. 
The  snow-plumed  Angel  of  the  North 

Has  dropped  bis  icy  spear ; 
Again  the  mossy  earth  looks  forth, 

Again  the  streams  gush  clear. 

The  fox  his  hill-side  cell  forsakes, 
The  muskrat  leaves  his  nook. 

The  blue  bird  in  the  meadow  brakes 
Is  singing  with  the  brook. 
Bear  up,  0,  Mother  Nature  !  "  cry, 
Bird,  breeze,  and  streamlet  free. 
Our  winter  voices  prophesy 
Of  summer  days  to  thee ! 


« 


(( 


M 


So,  in  those  winters  of  the  soul, 

By  bitter  blasts  and  drear, 
O'erswept  from  memory's  frozen  pole, 

Will  sunny  days  appear. 
Reviving  Hope  and  Faith,  they  show 

The  soul !  its  living  powers. 
And  how  beneath  the  winter's  snow 

Lie  germs  of  summer  flowers ! 

The  Night  is  Mother  of  the  Day, 

The  winter  of  the  Spring, 
And  ever  upon  old  Decay 

The  greenest  mosses  cling. 
Behind  the  cloud  the  starlieht  lurks. 

Through  showers  the  sunbeams  fall ; 
For  God,  who  loveth  all  His  works, 

Has  left  his  Hope  with  all. 


TO  CHALES  LAMB. 


BT  LOBD  HOUGHTON. 


Thee  I  would  think  one  of  the  many  wise; 
Who  in  Eliza's  time  sat  eminent. 
To  our  now  world,  his  Purgatory,  sent 
To  teach  us  what  true  English  poets  prize. 

Pasquilant  froth  and  foreign  galliardize 
Are  none  of  thine  ;  but,  when  of  ^ay  intent, 
Thou  usest  staid  old  English  memment, 
Mannerly  mirth,  which  no  one  dare  despise. 

The  scoffs  and  girds  of  our  poor  critic  rout 
Must  move  thv  pity,  as  amidst  their  mime, 
Monk  of  Truth's  Order,  from  thy  memories 

Thou  dost  updraw  sublime  simplicities. 
Grand  thoughts  that  never  can  be  wearied 

out. 
Showing  the  unreality  of  Time. 


The  following  melody,  we  transcribe  from  a 
sheet  of  lithographed  music  bought  in  a  fashion- 
able music-store  in  Richmond.  —  Tribune, 

0  PM  A  GOOD  OLD  REBEL. 

A  Chant  to  the  Wild  Western  Melody,  '*  Joe 

Bowers.** 

RESPECTFULLY  DEDICATED  TO  TBS   HON.  THAO. 

STEVENS. 

0  Vm  a  good  old  Rebel, 
Now  that's  just  what  I  am : 

For  this  "  Fair  Land  of  Freedom  " 

1  do  not  care  ataU; 
Vm  glad  I  fit  against  it — 

I  only  wish  we'd  won  — 

And  I  don't  want  no  pardon 

For  anything  I've  done. 

1  hates  the  C!onstitation, 
This  Great  Republic,  too ; 

I  hates  the  Freedmen's  Buzo, 

In  uniforms  of  blue ; 
I  hates  the  nasty  eagle, 

With  all  his  brags  and  fuss 
The  lyin',  thievin'  Yankees, 

I  hates  'em  wuss  and  wnss. 

I  hates  the  Yankee  nation, 

And  everything  they  do ; 
I  hates  the  Declaration 

Of  Independance,  too ; 
I  hates  the  glorious  Union  •— 

'Tis  dripping  with  our  blood  — 
I  hates  the  striped  banner  ; 

I  fit  it  all  I  could. 

I  followed  old  Mass'  Robert 

For  four  year,  near  abont ; 
Got  wounded  in  three  places. 

And  starved  at  Pint  Lookout; 
1  cotch  the  roomatism 

A  campin'  in  the  snow  ; 
But  I  killed  a  chance  o'  Yankeef  — 

I'd  like  to  kill  some  mo'. 

Three  hundred  thousand  Yankeef 

Is  stiff  in  Southern  dust ; 
We  got  three  hundred  thousand 

Before  thev  conquered  us  : 
They  died  of  Southern  fever, 

And  Southern  steel  and  shot : 
I  wish  they  was  three  million 

Instead  of  what  we  got. 

I  can't  take  up  my  musket 

And  fight  'em  now  no  more. 
But  I  aint  a  going  to  love  'em» 

Now  that  is  sarten  sure ; 
And  I  don't  want  no  pardon, 

For  what  I  was  and  am  : 
I  won't  be  reconstructed  ; 

And  I  don't  care  a  d— o. 


'^ECCE    homo:"    a    sketch. 
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From  the  Christian  Observer. 


«*BCCE  HOMO:"  A  SKETCH. 


BT     THE      AUTHOR      OF 


it 


ESSAYS      ON     THE 


CHOBCH. 


t» 


Ab  I  am  about  to  make  some  remarks  on 
a  Tolnme  lately  published,  bearing  the  above 
title,  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  at  the  outset, 
tliat  I  have  not  read  a  single  page  of  that 
work.  Hence  what  I  have  to  say  can  be  no 
review,  or  criticism,  or  reply;  and  as  to 
competition  or  rivalry,  that  of  course  will  be 
l^oUy  out  of  the  question,  —  between  a  vol- 
mne,  prepared,  I  suppose,  with  much  care 
and  thought ;  and  a  magaadne-paper,  thrown 
off  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours. 

But  if  I  had  anything  to  say  with  refer- 
ence to  that  work,  whv  did  I  not  make  my- 
telf  acquainted  with  it  ?  A  few  words  of 
explanation  will  convey  my  answer  to  this 
qaestioD. 

When  the  book  alluded  to  appeared,  for 
tbe  first  few  weeks  it  did  not  fall  m  my  way. 
Bat  not  very  long  after  its  publication,  I  met 
with  a  review  of  it  in  the  High  Church  news- 
paper, the  Guardian,  in  which  it  was  praised 
with  no  common  praise.  Soon  after  this,  the 
leading  Dissenters'  journal,  the  British  Quar- 
terly Review,  '*  hailed  the  work  with  gratitude 
and  reverence ;  **  and  the  North  British  Re- 
view,  founded  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  as  the  organ 
of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  <<  expressed 
hearty  delight "  at  the  appearance  of  a  book 
which  '*  treated  the  Chnstian  faith  in  a  tru- 
ly Christian  spirit."  This  unusual  concur- 
rence of  approval,  from  three  very  different 
quarters,  excited  my  attention ;  and  hap- 
pening to  meet  with  the  work  about  that 
time,  1  took  it  up  with  a  half-formed  inten- 
tion of  reading  it  But,  glancing  at  the  Pre- 
face, I  waa  startled  by  one  or  two  exprcs- 
aions  on  which  my  eye  fell,  such  as  —  *'  No 
theological  questions  are  here  discussed. 
Christ,  as  the  creator  of  modern  theology 
and  religion,  will  make  the  subject  of  anoth- 
er volume ;  which,  however,  the  author  does 
not  hope  to  publish  for  some  time  to  come." 
These  words  acted  with  a  repelling  force. 
**  What !  ^  I  mentally  exclaimed,  ^*-  a  serious 
inquiry  as  to  the  Incarnate  Theos^  from 
which  all  Theology  is  excluded !  —  is  not 
that  a  strange  idea."  And  the  contents  of 
the  book,  I  found,  consisted  of  discussions 
aa  to  the  words  of  Christ,  while  the  prelimi- 
nary question,  "Who  Christ  wasr"  was 
poftponed  to  some  future  occasion.  This 
mode  of  proceeding  seemed  to  me  so  utterly 
uireasonable,  that  I  closed  the  book  at  once 
M  one  which  it  could  not  be  worth  while  to 


read.  And  so  began  and  ended  my  ac- 
quaintance with  that  volume,  until  I  took  it 
up  again  a  day  or  two  since,  merely  to  veri- 
fy the  above  quotation  from  the  Preface. 

Did  I,  in  so  putting  it  from  me,  act  un- 
justly or  arbitrarily?  I  think  not.  I  be- 
lieve that  I  merely  followed  the  course  usu- 
ally taken  among  men ;  by  placing  the 
inquiry.  Who  Christ  was  ?  before,  and  not 
afler,  the  inquiry.  What  Christ  said?  It 
seems  to  me  that,  in  ordinary  life,  we  all 
seek  to  learn  who  the  speaker  is,  before  we 
begin  to  listen  to  him. 

If  I  have  a  dispute  with  a  powerful  neigh- 
bour, which  seems  iikelv  to  lead  to  serious 
consequences,  and  suddenly  receive  a  visit 
from  a  stranger,  who  proffers  his  good  offi- 
ces as  a  mediator,  discusses  terms,  and  even 
makes  proposals,  my  first  inquiry  is,  Who  is 
the  person  who  thus  interposes  between  us  ? 
Till  I  can  learn  this,  I  can  hardly  attend  to 
what  he  says.  I  want  to  understand  his 
motives  ;  I  want  to  know  what  authority  he 
has  to  offer  terms.  Until  I  can  get  an  an- 
swer to  these  questions,  I  can  scarcely  bring 
myself  to  listen  to  anything  he  utters. 

A  courteous  and  accomplished  stranger 
obtains  an  interview  with  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter, and  states  to  him  that  he  is  the  bearer 
of  a  private  and  important  communication 
from  a  great  continental  sovereign.  His 
appearance  and  manners  may  be  very  much 
in  his  favour ;  but  most  assuredly  the  Minis- 
ter, if  he  listens  to  him  at  all,  will,  in  the 
ver^  first  instance,  claim  to  have  the  most 
entire  satisfaction  as  to  his  real  character, 
and  as  to  his  credentials.  And  if  the  visit- 
or should  express  a  desire  to  postpone  this 
point  until  a  future  occasion,  tne  reply 
would  certainly  be,  "No,  the  question  of 
who  you  are,  and  with  what  authority  you 
are  invested,  is  the  very  first  point  to  be 
entered  upon.  Until  these  matters  are 
placed  beyond  a  doubt,  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  hear,  or  to  utter,  a  single  word." 

I  see  that  the  writer,  in  a  second  Preface, 
admits  the  general  accuracy  of  the  remark, 
that  "half  the  truth  is  commonly  a  lie;** 
but  endeavours  to  turn  aside  its  application 
to  the  present  case,  on  the  ground  that  he 
has  avowed  the  fragmentary  character  of 
his  production,  —  has  offered  it  merely  as 
an  instalment,  and  has  promised  to  com- 
plete his  view  of  the  subject  on  some  future 
occasion.  I  admit  that  this  is  something 
like  an  answer ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  it 
is  a  complete  or  satisfactory  answer  to  the 
objection. 

From  the  days  of  Solomon's  Judgment 
down  to  the  present  time,  it  has  been  seen 
again  and  again,  that  there  are  numberiess 
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cases  in  which  two  halves  are  far  from  being 
equal  to  the  whole.  And  certainly,  when 
eD^a<re(l  in  the  portraiture  of  character,  to 
examine  certain  parts  of  a  man's  life  now, 
intending  to  consider  the  remainder  a  year 
or  two  hence,  is  not  a  course  which  com- 
mends itself  to  the  Judgment.  A  biogra- 
pher might,  if  he  liked,  offer  us  a  life  of 
George  ni.  considered  as  a  private  gentle- 
man, purposely  omitting  all  reference  to  his 
acts  or  words  as  a  reigning  sovereign.  Or, 
a  memoir  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  exclud- 
ing all  his  military  career,  and  regarding 
him  merely  as  a  statesman.  But  what 
would  be  the  result  ?  Merely  the  painting 
of  two  imaginary  portraits;  the  presenting 
to  the  mental  gaze  two  men  who  never  had 
any  existence ;  two  fictions  of  the  imagina- 
tion. No  judicious  student  of  history  would 
attach  the  slightest  value  to  such  produc- 
tions. The  fruit  of  all  the  artist's  labour 
would  only  be  the  depicting  of  two  men  who 
never  really  lived  upon  this  earth. 

There  is,  I  believe,  only  one  way  of  arriv- 
ing at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  in  any  such 
inquiry.  First,  collect,  with  sedulous  care, 
all  the  facts  of  the  case.  Then,  when  you 
are  certain  that  nothing  has  been  omitted, 
be<zin  to  arrange,  and  distribute,  and  set  in 
order ;  giving  to  every  fact  and  every  word 
its  proper  place  and  due  value.  Thus,  by 
degrees,  certain  premises  will  be  thoroughly 
established,  from  which  inevitable  conclu- 
sions will  follow.  But  if  the  inquirer  begins 
by  saying,  **  We  will  exclude  from  our 
present  view  half  the  facts  of  the  case,  and 
will  niservc  them  for  some  future  investiga- 
tion," he  will  assuredly  get,  not  a  truth,  or  a 
reality,  but  a  mere  fancy  portrait. 

These  reasons  for  having  disregarded  the 
book  for  all  these  months  past,  may  be 
deemed  valid  or  invalid ;  —  I  onl^  state 
them  as  having  had  influence  with  me. 
Such  as  they  are,  they  created  in  my  mind, 
at  the  outset,  an  utter  carelessness  about  a 
book  concerning  which  other  men  were  dis- 
puting. I  neither  read  the  work  itself,  not 
any  of  the  numerous  reviews  of  it.  Only 
within  the  last  few  days  have  other 
thoughts  arisen.  I  have  fancied  that  it 
miglit  be  possible,  and  useful,  not  only  to 
express  an  opinion  that  the  author  had 
gone  to  work  in  a  wrong  way ;  but  also  to 
attempt  a  sketch,  a  mere  outline,  of  how,  in 
my  view,  the  subject  ought  to  be  handled. 
For  the  composition  of  such  a  work  as  I 
could  wish  to  see  written,  I  have  neither 
the  leisure  nor  the  requisite  ability.  But  it 
seems  an  easier  task  to  indicate,  to  mark 
out  loughly,  a  line  of  inquiry  which  some 
one  of  greater  powers  may  perhaps  take. 


The  subject,  viewed  in  its  breadth  and 
length,  is  the  highest  and  noblest  that  the 
human  intellect  can  search  into.  If  han- 
dled in  a  suitable  spirit,  with  humility  and 
reverence,  it  must  have  a  tendency  to  ele- 
vate and  expand  the  mind,  and  to  bring  in- 
to action  tne  best  affections  of  the  bouJ. 
And  in  this  way,  I  would  fain  hope,  some 
solid  benefit  may  arise,  even  from  *  discus- 
sion which  many  good  men  feared  would  be 
perilous  and  harmfuL 

The  wellknown  words,  ^Ecce  Homo,'' 
carry  the  mind  back  to  a  time  when,  and  * 
place  wherein,  was  trausacted  the  pjeatest 
event  that  ever  occurred  on  this  earuL  To 
understand  its  momentous  character,  and 
its  bearing  on  the  destinies  of  the  human 
race,  let  us  endeavour  to  deal  with  it  in  the 
spirit  of  an  impartial  and  uninformed  in- 
quirer. I  will  ask  myself,  How  should  I 
have  regarded  this  transaction  had  I  been 
an  educated  Greek,  Egyptian,  or  Asiatic, 
visiting  Judea  at  that  time.  I  propoae  to 
abstract  myself,  for  a  time,  from  idl  the 
ideas  acquired  in  past  years,  and  prepare  to 
examine  the  question,  de  nmiOf  as  one  who 
has  everything  to  learn  respecting  it. 

In  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  then,  in  the 
month  of  April,  in  the  year  4034  of  the 
earth's  present  history,  the  Roman  gOTex^ 
nor,  Pontius  Pilate,  brinp  forth  a  bleeding 
prisoner,  whom  he  has  fnst  ordered  to  be 
scourged,  and,  standing  in  firont  of  the  Hall 
of  Judffment,  says  to  the  rainng  multitude, 
"  Behold  the  Man  ! "  He  tdls  Uiem  further 
that  he  has  found  no  fiuilt  in  him.  But 
they,  incited  by  the  priests,  demand  tiiat  the 
prisoner  shall  instantly  be  crucified.  And 
when  the  governor  demands  why  he  should 
be  so  punuhed,  their  reply  is,  *' WhoeoeTer 
maketn  himself  a  king  speaketh  against  Cm- 
Bar."  Pilate  acquits  tne  prisoner  of  tUs 
charge  of  treason ;  but,  yielding  to  the 
clamour  of  the  people,  he,  at  last,  gives  the 
order,  that  he  shall  be  crucified. 

In  fact,  this  charge  of  treasonable  desigyn 
was  a  mere  pretext  Searching  into  the 
state  of  mind  of  the  Jews  and  toeir  mlersi 
I  discover,  that  they  entertidned  such  a 
hatred  of  the  Boman  dominion,  that  if  a 
man,  clothed,  as  this  person  appears  to  have 
been,  with  superhuman  powers,  had  realij 
rused  the  standard  of  insurrection,  the  veiy 
men  who  now  cry  *' Crucify  him  I"  wooJd 
have  been  foremost  among  his  most  eothask* 
astic  followers.  I  find,  on  looking  a  Uttis 
further,  that  while  they  alleged  treasoB 
against  him  before  Pilate,  their  more  siaoera 
accusation,  in  the  council  of  the  high-prieaki 
was,  that  he  had  spoken  blasphemy,  telliag 
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tliem  that  he  was  "  the  Son  of  the  Blessed," 
and  that  hereafter  they  should  see  him  sit- 
ting on  the  right  hand  of  power,  and  coming 
in  Uie  clouds  of  heaven.  I  see,  therefore, 
that  the  enmity  of  the  Jewish  rulers  arose 
from  his  assertins  his  Divine  character,  his 
Godhead,  and  his  future  appearance  to 
jndpre  the  world ;  while  their  public  charge 
against  him  before  the  governor  was,  that 
he  made  or  represented  nimself  as  a  king, 
and  so  *'  spake  against  Csesar."  In  these 
facts  I  discover,  then,  enough  to  increase 
my  desire  to  learn  something  more  of  his 
tme  character. 

Carrying  my  inquiry  a  little  further,  I 
find  that  these  same  Jewish  priests  had 
been,  for  years  past,  expecting  some  such 
person,  a  teacher,  mler,  and  Saviour,  to  be 
sent  to  them  from  heaven.  This  expected 
prophet,  or  Redeemer,  was  commonly  spo- 
ken of  as  "  the  Christ,"  or  "  Messiah,"  or 
"the  Anointed  One."  The  belief  in  the 
coming  of  such  a  person,  about  that  time, 
was  universal  among  the  Jews ;  and  when 
Joihn,  a  preacher  who  preceded  Christ, 
beean  to  excite  attention,  the  priests  sent 
to  nim  to  inquire,  *^  Art  thou  that  prophet  ? 
—  art  thou  the  Christ  ?  "  John  also,  when 
be  heard  of  Christ's  wonderful  works,  sent 
to  him  to  ask,  **  Art  thou  He  that  should 
come  ?  "  But  not  among  the  Jews  only  did 
this  expectation  prevail.  It  had  spread 
even  to  the  most  learned  and  inquiring  of 
tbe  Greeks.  And  thus,  in  the  Dialogues  ( f 
Plato,  when*  Socrates  sees  Alcibiades  on  his 
way  to  the  temple  of  the  gods,  he  raises  the 
qnestion,  whether  men  can  really  tell  how 
to  pray  or  what  to  pray  for ;  and  sugojests, 
at  last,  that  it  might  be  more  prudent  to 
suspend  the  intended  sacrifice  till  some  one 
contmissumefl  fnym  heaven  should  come  to 
instruct  us :  to  which  his  friend  responds, 
"  And  I  think  he  will  come,  and  that  l)efore 
long." .  Not  amon^  the  Jews  only,  then,  but 
even  among  the  wisest  of  the  heathen,  did 
an  expectation  prevail  about  that  time,  that 
some  one  would  soon  appear,  sent  from 
beaven,  to  instruct  men  in  the  jrreat  ques- 
tion of  their  relations  towards  God. 

This  remarkable  fact  being  placed  be- 
yond a  doubt,  I  desir»;  next  to  learn  somt*.- 
thing  of  its  origin.  How  did  such  an  ex- 
pectation as  this  ol)tain  currency,  not  among 
tbe  ignorant  multitude  merely,  but  among 
the  wisest  and  the  best  of  both  Jews  and 
Gentiles  ?  Its  gt^neral  prevalence  is  a  strik- 
ing and  important  fact ;  but  standing  alone, 
it  does  not  quite  content  me.  Old  prophe- 
cies abound  in  all  countries ;  and  few  great 
men  or  great  events  occur  without  our  be- 
ing told  that  their  coming  had  been  predict- 


ed ages  before.  In  these  cases,  however, 
there  is  generally  an  entire  absence  of  both 
parentage  and  authority  for  such  a  predic- 
tion. I  want,  therefore,  to  know  whether 
any  rational  account  can  b*.;  given  of  this 
expectation  ;  and  whether  it  can  be  traced 
to  any  respectable  origin. 

Tlie  Jews  rtiply,  without  hesitation,  that 
they  have  ancient  books  existing,  some  500, 
some  1000,  and  some  1500  years  before  the 
days  of  Jesus  and  of  Pontius  Pdate,  —  all  of 
which  books,  in  many  passages,  written  at 
difiVrent  times  and  by  different  writers, 
point  to  a  coming  Me^siah,  Deliverer,  Re- 
deemer, and  Saviour.  All  these  predic- 
tions, they  aver,  were  divine :  were  spoken 
to,  or  impressed  on  the  minds  of,  the  wri- 
tt»r8  of  these  books  by  God  himself.  And 
thus  they  maintain  that  the  coming  of  a 
Christ,  or  anointed  one,  to  save  Ilis  people, 
was  a  prediction  issuing  from  the  throne  of 
Go<l.  Let  me  look,  then,  with  attention 
into  this  matter.  Is  there  really  any  ground 
for  believing  that  such  a  promise,  or  predic- 
tion, among  the  Jews  for  many  hundreds  of 
years  before  the  time  of  this  person's  appear- 
ing ?  I  ask  for  the  proofs  of  this  fact,  and 
am  referred  to  the  following  passages :  — 
'  It  is  recorded  in  the  earliest  writing  of 
their  earliest  prophet,  Moses,  that  when  the 
first  man  transgressed  his  Maker*s*  com- 
mandment, and  fell  from  his  favour,  (and 
this  fall,  I  know,  is  recognized  as  a  fact  by 
many  old  writers  who  were  not  Jews),  God, 
in  sentencin^r  him  to  banishment,  did  speak 
of  a  Seed  of  the  woman  who  should  bruise 
the  head  of  the  serpent,  the  seducer.  Th's 
seems  to  me  exceedingly  vague,  but  it  does 
assuredly  point  to  some  future  strife  bi- 
tween  the  powers  of  good  and  evil  ;  of 
some  descendant  of  Eve,  who  shall  have  a 
contest  with  the  Evil  One. 

After  the  lap?e  of  several  generations,  I 

am  next  pointed  to  Abraham,  from  whom 

the    Jewish   people   descended.      To  him, 

more  than  fifteen  hundred  years  before  the 

days  of  Pilate  and  of  Christ,  God  is  reconl- 

ed  to  have  made  a  solemn  promise,  —  *'  In 

thy  seed  shill  all  tlu^  nations  of  the  eirth 

be   ble^=sed.**     The  hope  here   held  out  is 

!  still  nebulous  and  cloudy;  but  an  cvi<lent 

j  advance  is  made.     A  single  family  of  luan- 

;  kind  is  pointed  out,  and  the  patriarch  is  as- 

jsured  that  a  blessing  to  all  mankind  shall 

I  in  some  way  proceed  from  the   people,  or 

^  some,  or  some  one,  among  the  people,  who 

I  shall  acknowledge  hini  as  their  forefather 

and  heafl. 

Nearly  about  the  same  period  of  the 
earth's  history,  appears  another  remarkable 
person,  an  eastern  prince,  or  great  man, 
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named  Job ;  and  he,  at  a  moment  of  fear- 
ful extremity  and  trouble,  utters  a  remark- 
able declaration.  He  says,  —  **  I  know  that 
my  Redeemer  livetb,  and  that  He  shall 
stand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the  earth: 
and  though  afler  my  skin  worms  destroy 
this  bo<ly,  yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God." 
These  are  certainly  wonderful  words,  and 
they  shed  a  bniliant  light  on  the  ob- 
scurer predictions  which  we  have  already 
noticed. 

Abraham's  grandson,  Jacob,  died  in 
Egypt,  nearly  two  hundred  years  after  his 
grandfather ;  and  in  his  last  blessing,  pro- 
nounced over  his  sons,  he  sin;;les  out  Ju- 
dah,  his  fourth  son,  and  foretels  of  his  de- 
tC3ndants,  that  *^  the  sceptre  shall  not  de- 
pa  't  from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  be- 
iween  his  feet,  until  Sbiloh  come ;  and  unto 
him  shall  the  gathering  of  the  people  be." 
"  Shiloh,"  I  find,  means  "  He  who  is  sent ; " 
and  the  phrase  is  understood  by  all  the 
Jewish  interpreters  to  mean  "  the  Messiah." 
And  the  person  condemned  by  Pilate  had 
always  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  to 
have  been  "  sent "  of  God.  The  prediction 
of  Jacob,  then,  given  in  Egypt,  when  that 
patriarch  had  only  a  dozen  sons,  and  fifly 
or  sixty  grand:<ons,  points  out  Judah  as  the 
tribe  to  whom  the  sovereignty  shall  belong, 
and  also  as  the  tribe  in  which  Shiloh  or 
McAsian  shall  appear. 

I  now  pass  over  a  period  of  six  hundred 
years,  and  here  I  find  the  children  of  Jacob, 
what  God  promised  Abraham  to  make  them 

—  a  nation.  And  I  find,  also,  the  first  part 
of  Jacob's  prediction  fulfilled.  The  sceptre 
has  not  been  given  to  a  descendant  of  the 
elder  son,  nor  of  the  second,  nor  of  the 
third.  David,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  Jacob's 
fourth  son,  rules  over  all  Israel,  as  the  dying 
patriarch  had  foretold.  But  David  was 
not  to  be  the  Shiloh,  or  Messiah.  This 
promised  Redeemer  was  not  to  be  *^  sent" 
until  the  monarchy  founded  by  David  was 
coming  to  its  close.  David,  therefore,  who 
was  to  be  only  a  progenitor  of  Messiah, 
looks  forward  to  him  with  a  prophetic  eye. 
In  the  110th  Psalm,  he  hears  God  saying 
unto  Messiah,  *^  Sit  thou  at  my  right  hand, 
until  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool- 
The  Lord  hath  sworn,  and  will  not  repent, 

—  Tliou  art  a  priest  for  ever  after  the  or- 
der of  M«?lchizedek."  And  these  words,  I 
learn,  were  claimed,  by  the  prisoner  con- 
demned by  Pilate,  as  belonging  to  him. 
David,  then,  like  the  former  prophets,  al- 
ready cited,  looks  forward  to  the  Messiah, 
and  sees  in  Him  both  a  king  and  a  priest. 

Three  hundred  years  more  elapse,  and  a 
great  prophet  is  sent  to  the  chilaren  of  Is- 


rael. Isaiah,  writing  more  than  seven  hun- 
dred years  before  the  days  of  Pilate  and  of 
Christ,  throws  floods  of  new  light  upon  the 
character  and  attributes  of  the  expected 
Messiah.  He  tells  ns,  first,  that  the  Great 
Deliverer,  who  has  been  so  lono:  expected, 
shall  not  descend  from  heaven  like  one  of 
the  angels  seen  by  Abraham,  by  Jacob,  by 
Manoan,  or  by  Elijah,  but  sliall  be  born 
among  his  people  as  a  son,  a  child.  And 
yet  the  ma^ificence  and  power  of  His 
kingdom  shall  exceed  all  that  former  pre- 
dictions had  foretold.  *'  Hb  name  shall  be 
called  Wonderful,.  Counsellor,  the  mighty 
God,  the  everlasting  Father,  the  .Prince  of 
Peace."  In  another  prophecy  he  adds,  that 
the  child,  or  son,  shall  be  bom  of  a  virgin, 
and  that  his  name  shall  be  called  Immanuel. 
Twice,  therefore,  does  the  prophet  describe 
this  expected  Messiah,  as  oeing  both  Grod 
and  man.  He  is  a  child  born,  the  son  of  a 
virgin,  and  yet  is  also  "  the  Mighty  God, 
the  Everlasting  Father,  ImmAOueL" 

Once  more  does  Isaiah  return  to  the  aub- 
ject,  and  now  he  gives  an  entirely  new  de- 
scription of  the  Messiah.  He  is  depicted 
as  God*s  servant,  "  the  sent  one,**  or  Shiloh. 
And  He  is  described  as  with  **  visage  mar- 
red," as  **  despised  and  rejected  of  men,"  as 
'*a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with 
grief,"  as  **  bruised  for  our  iniquities,  and 
bearing  the  chastisement"  due  to  as;  as 
**  led  like  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,"  as  '*  cat 
ofi*  out  of  the  land  of  the  living,"  as  *'  mak- 
ing His  grave  with  the  wicked,  and  with  the 
rich  in  His  death."  And  yet  this  same  saf- 
ferer  is  still  presented  as  finally  triumphant, 
and  as  *'  seeing  of  the  travail  of  His  soul  and 
being  satisfied.  *  I  remember  the  scene  in 
the  Hall  of  Judgment,  the  scournng,  and 
the  long  scenes  of  suflering ;  and  i  reflect, 
**  If  Messiah  was  to  be  only  a  king,  *  con- 
queror, and  the  Mighty  God,  1  should 
scarcely  have  understood  how  such  predic- 
tions could  have  applied  to  Pilate's  bleed- 
ing prisoner;  but  this  58rd  chapter  of 
Isaiah,  if  it  belongs  to  the  Messiah,  certain- 
ly recpnciles  incongruities  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  perplexing." 

But  again,  I  am  told  of  another  prophet 
—  Micah,  who  lived  about  Isaiah's  time,  aod 
who  indicated  a  particular  spot  in  Judea  as 
the  place  where  the  Messiah  should  be  bom. 
Writing,  like  Isaiah,  seven  hundred  yean 
before  Christ,  he  said,  **  Thou,  Bethlehem 
Ephratah,  though  thou  be  little  among  the 
thousands  of  Judah,  yet  oat  of  thee  dm!  He 
come  forth  unto  me  that  is  to  be  mler  in 
Israel ;  whose  goings  forth  have  been  from 
of  old,  from  everlasting."  This  prophet, 
then,  like  Isaiah,  describes  the  expected  one, 
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at  the  Everlasting  God,  and  yet  as  one  who, 
in  due  time,  is  to  be  horn  in  Bethlehem. 

Once  more,  and  still  later,  in  the  days  of 
tlie  Captiyity,  I  find  that  one  of  the  great- 
est of  the  prophets,  Daniel,  touches  the  sub- 
J6Ct»  and  throws  new  light  upon  it.  He 
apMtkf,  in  his  ninth  chapter,  of  **  Messiah, 
tme  Prince."  There  is,  therefore,  no  doubt 
•■  to  the  subject  of  his  predictions.  And  he 
afirees  with  Isaiah  in  one  important  point. 
Itosiah  is  not  only  to  be  a  pnnce,  but  he  is 
also  to  be  a  sufferer.  He  is  to  be  "  cut  off, 
bnt  not  for  himself."  A  further  prediction 
ii"  added,  that  ^Hhe  people  of  the  prince 
that  shall  come  shall  destroy  the  city  (Jeru- 
salem) and  the  sanctuary.*'  A  time  is  also 
indicated.  **  Seventy  weeks  are  deter- 
mined, to  make  an  end  of  sins,  and  to  make 
reconciliation  for  iniquity,  and  to  bring  in 
ererlasting  righteousness,  and  to  anoint  the 
most  Holy."  I  see  that  it  is  impossible  to 
understand  this  of  literal  weeks,  for  in 
DanieFs    days  nothing  of  this  kind  took 

glace.  But  m  Ezekiel's  fourth  chapter,  I 
nd  that  God  puts  **  a  day  for  a  year  "  in 
aach  cases ;  and  I  see  that  seventy  weeks  of 
years  would  end  about  the  time  of  the  com- 
ing of  Christ.  Thus  Daniel's  prophecy  is 
clear  upon  three  points :  —  (1)  It  relates  to 
the  Messiah  :  (2)  It  describes  him  as  **  cut 
off,  but  not  for  himself,"  as  **  making  recon- 
ciliation ;  "and  (3), as  appearing  am)ut  490 
years  after  a  certain  event,  the  calculation 
of  which  brings  us  down  to  the  days  of  Pi- 
late and  of  Chr'st 

But  this  same  Daniel  has  also  another  re- 
markable prediction.  In  his  seventh  chap- 
ter, afler  describing  several  great  monar- 
chies upon  earth,  he  sees  in  his  vision  one 
"  like  unto  the  Son  of  Man,"  coming  with 
the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  receiving  a  king- 
dom, and  everlasting  dominion.  And  I  find 
tnat  this  person,  who  is  now  about  to  suffer 
death  at  the  hands  of  Pilate,  has  frequently 
implied  to  himself  this  designation,  of  ^^  the 
Son  of  Man ; "  and  did  declare  to  Ids  judges, 
the  High  Priest  and  chief  priests,  that  they 
should,  one  day, ''  see  the  Son  of  Man,  sit- 
ting on  the  right  hand  of  power,  and  com- 
ing in  the  clouds  of  heaven." 

These,  I  find,  arc  some  of  the  chief  pre- 
dictions, on  which  the  Jews  founded  their 
expectations  tliat  a  Messiah,  an  annointed 
pnnce  and  deliverer,  might  be  expected  to 
appear  somewhere  about  the  termmation  of 
the  world's  four  thousandth  year,  —  some- 
where about  the  time  when  Augustus  ruled 
over  the  great  Roman  empire.  Can  it  be, 
that  all  these  great  prophecies  have  received 
their  fulfilment  in  the  life  and  sufferings  of 
this  poor  man,  who  has  just  been  exposed  to 


the  public  scorn  and  execration,  and  who  is 
immediately  to  be  sent  to  a  shameful 
death  ? 

The  question  is  a  momentous  one.  I  have 
asked,  why  the  Jews  entertained  such  an 
expectation,  as  they  certsunly  did  entertain 
about  this  time  ?  I  receive  my  answer.  I 
see  that  they  had  books,  written  by  men 
whom  they  deemed  prophets,  in  which 
books,  during  a  perioa  of  fifteen  hundred 
years,  hopes  of  a  Deliverer,  a  Prince,  a  Sa- 
viour, had  been  constantly  held  out  to 
them. 

I  see  too,  on  examination,  that  these 
promises  of  a  coming  Saviour,  without  fall- 
mg  into  any  contrariety,  were  constantly 
enlarging,  and  becoming  more  definite. 
First,  the  idea  is  nothing  more  than  a 
**  seed  of  the  woman  "  who  shall  "  bruise  the 
serpent's  head."  Then,  it  is  a  descendant 
of  Abraham,  in  whom  all  the  families  of 
the  earth  shall  be  blessed.  Then,  from 
among  Abraham's  great  grandsons,  one  is 
pointed  out,  whose  descendants  shall  rule 
over  Israel  until  Shiloh,  or  Messiah  shall 
appear.  Then,  when  David,  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  has  fulfilled  the  'first  part  of  this 
promise,  it  is  revealed  to  him  that  firom  his 
descendants  the  Messiah  shall  arise.  Isaiah 
then  shows  this  Messiah  as  a  child  bom,  a 
son  given,  and  yet  as  the  Mighty  Grod,  the 
everlasting  Father.  The  same  prophet, 
also  depicts  him  as  **  a  man  of  sorrows  and. 
acquainted  with  grief,"  and  as  **  led  like  a\ 
lamb  to  the  slaughter.'*  Micah  follows,  de- 
noting Bethlehem  as  the  place  of  this  child's 
birth,  —  a  child  "  whose  goings  forth  have 
been  from  everlasting."  And  Daniel,  ex- 
pressly naming^  him  **  Messiah,"  agrees  with 
Isaiah  in  describing  him  as  *^  cut  off,  but  not . 
for  himself; "  and  ne  indicates  a  period,  an- 
swering to  the  days  of  Augustus,  for  the 
time  of  his  appearing.  Now,  how  came  all 
this  ?  What  a  cham  of  prediction  is  it ! 
Could  any  human  art  or  contrivance  bring 
about  the  painting  of  such  a  picture,  and 
that  by  the  hands  of  men  who  lived .  hun- 
dreds of  years  apart  from  each  other,  and  at 
vast  distances  of  time  from  the  appearance 
of  Christ? 

But,  accepting  this  fact  for  what  it  is 

worth,  I  ask,  bow  do  these  predictions  affect 

I  Pilate's  prisoner  ?    "  Behold  the    Man  ! " 

What  do  we  behold  in  that  man  ?  Oan  it  be, 

that  these  various  prophecies,  given  during 

a  period  of  four  thousand  years,  are  found 

to  meet  and  be  lulfilled  in  Him  ? 

I      *^  The  seed  of  the  woman  : "  ya%  it  is  said 

I  to  be  the  peculiar  claim  of  this  ^^  Man,"  this 

I  Jesus,  that  he  is  ^*  the  seed  of  a  woman," 

without  being  the  offspring  of.  a. man.    He 
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thus  fulfils,  also,  Isaiah's  prediction,  *'  A 
▼irsin  shall  conceive,  and  bear  a  son."  He 
is  also  Shiloh,  **  the  sent  one  "  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah ;  and  he  appears,  as  Jacob  had 
foretold,  just  when  *^  the  sceptre  was  depart- 
ing "  from  Judah's  house.  He  is  a  son  of 
Pavid  also,  and  fulfils  all  David's  predic- 
tions. He  was  bom  in  Bethlehem,  as  Micah 
foretold,  and  he  b  **  a  man  of  sorrows,  and 
aoqnainted  with  grief,"  as  Isaiah  had  de- 
scribed him.  He  answers  to  Daniel's  por- 
traiture of  the  Messiah,  who  was  to  be  *^  cut 
off,  but  not  for  himself; "  and  he  appears  at 
the  expiration  of  seventy  weeks  ca  years 
from  a  decree  to  rebuild  Jerusalem.  Thus 
every  lineament  given  by  a  succession  of 

Srophets  is  seen  in  Him ;  strange,  and  won- 
erful,  and  to  man  inconceivable,  as  many 
of  them  were.* 

The  importance  of  this  part  of  the  inquiry 
presses  upon  my  mind  very  forcibly,  when  I 
remember,  that  to  describe  a  man,  by  sev- 
eral features  and  circumstances,  — his  line- 
age, —  his  birth-place,  —  the  peculiar  man- 
ner of  his  tnrth,  and  then  his  treatment  and 
his  ultimate  fate,  —  hundreds  of  years  before 
his  appearance,  is  altogether  beyond  any 
human  power.  Who,  for  instance,  now 
living,  would  dream  of  attempting  to  de- 
scriTO  the  king  who  shall  sit  on  Queen  Vic- 
toria's throne  in  the  year  1967  ?  Or,  if 
any  one  could  be  found  to  undertake  such  a 
task,  what  rational  man  could  receive  such 
a  prediction  with  anything  but  derision  ? 
Yet  here  are  several  plain  and  positive  pre- 
dictions, said  to  have  been  given  many  cen- 
turies before  the  event,  and  to  have  been 
all  fulfilled  in  this  man  who  now  stands  by 
Pilate's  side.  If  this  be  so,  it  must  be  im- 
possible to  deny  the  presence  of  the  finger 
<of  God.     A  succession  of  prophecies,  finSm 


*  All  arguments  from  prophecy  are  met,  in  mod> 
■em  times,  by  vrhat  is  called  '^criticism.''.  This 
"  criticism  "  is  merely  a  device  for  blunting,* or  get- 
ting rid  of,  the  force  of  a  passage  of  bcripture. 
Host  leading  words,  in  most  languages,  have  scTeral 
meanings,  and  it  is  of  this  circumstance  that  "  criti- 
cism "  takes  advantage.  A  prophecy  of  Scripture, 
as  we  read  it  in  the  English  Bible,  has  been  trans- 
lated by  twenty  learneuand  honest  men,  into  twen- 
ty different  languages  of  Christendom,  and  all  these 
translations  in  the  main  agree.  This  result  ought 
to  establish  its  meaning.  But  **  criticism"—  which 
is  generally  an  hostile  proceeding  on  the  part  of 
some  one  who  denies  the  Christian  faith  —  finds  out 
that  one  or  two  words  in  an  important  sentence 
may  be  translated  differentlv.  He  then  insists  upon 
it  tliat  thev  shall  be  translated  differently;  and  in 
this  way  he  contrives  to  rob  the  passage  of  all 
meaning.  And  tlien  he  triumphantly  says,  "  There  I 
your  boasted  prophecy  is  no  propiiecv  at  all,  or  it 
is  a  prophecy  which  means  nothing  I ''  But  by  tlie 
same  dishoitest  system  all  ancient  writings  may  be 
stripped  of  their  apparent  sense  or  meaning;  and 
we  may  be  driven  to  the  foolish  conclusion,  that 
we  know  nothing  with  any  certainty,  of  past  times, 
•or  of  ancient  people. 


the  days  of  Adam  down  to  the  time  of  Dan- 
iel, all  finding  fhlfilment  in  the  lifb  and 
works  of  this  man,  must  be  superhuman  and 
Divine.  But  if  so,  then  we  have,  by  the 
side  of  the  Boman  governor,  a  man  upon 
whom,  and  upon  whose  fate,  the  ejeB  of 
Grod  have  been  fixed  for  4000  years.  Cleal^ 
ly,  then,  when  Pilate  utters  the  words 
**  Ecce  Homo,"  he  points  to  One  who  is  the 
most  remaxkid)le  man  that  ever  appeared 
on  this  earth.  I  must  try,  then,  to  learn 
something  more  of  him. 

I  ask  then,  next,  what  have  been  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  life  ?  And  here,  the  first 
question  of  all  is.  May  testimony  be  accept- 
ed, when  it  bears  witness  to  what  is  super- 
natural ?  If  not,  then  we  may  as  w^  close 
the  inquiry,  almost  before  it  is  commenced ; 
for  all  who  seem  to  have  any  personal 
knowledge  of  Pilate's  prisoner  anite  in  de- 
clarmff,  that  "mighty  works"  were  con- 
tinualty  done  by  hum.* 

I  reflect  here,  that  if  this  eztraordinair 
person  be  indeed  what  Isaiah  and  Micui 
deem  him,  "  the  Mighty  God,  the  Everlast- 
ing Father," —  Him  **  whose  goings  ibrth 
have  been  from  of  old,  from  everlarting,"  it 
is  quite  natural,  and  to  be  expected,  that  at 
every  step  he  should  manifest  Almightr 
power.  A  creature,  as  he  passes  througii 
the  world  is  limited  and  bound  by  natural 
laws ;  but  the  Creator  must  feel  that  **  all 
things  serve  Him.**  Hence,  if  a  storm 
arises,  he  allays  it  with  a  word ;  if  a  friend 
dies,  by  a  word  he  calls  him  oat  of  the 
tomb.  Nothing  is  secret  to  him.;  he  knows 
the  thoughts  of  men  as  fully  as  he  knows 
their  words  or  actions. 

Let  any  man,  who  is  acquainted  with 
poetic  legends,  ask  himself,  how  he  ahoald 
act  if  he  found  himself  suddenly  inrested 
with  the  superhuman  powers  therein  de« 
scribed?  Had  he  the  means  by  a  masic 
ring  or  otherwise,  of  rendering  himself  in- 
visible, would  he  not  frequently  be  pa«iDg 
into  men's  houses  unseen  ?  Had  ne  the 
means,  by  some  talisman,  of  instantly  re- 
moving disease,  would  he  not  often  be  nmnd 
relieving  the  sick  and  the  suffering  ?  In  a 
word,  nothing  seems  more  natural  than  that 
one  who  is  possessed  of  unlimited  powers, 
should  act  in  consonance  with  this  character 
of  almightiness.  To  do  otherwise,  would 
appear  "  otit  of  character." 

But  let  me  begin  at  the  banning.  First 
of  all,  I  find  that  those  who  have  tSkea  the 

*  "  The  miracles  in  the  Bible,*'  says  Boltngbroke, 
"are  not  detached  pieces;  the  whole  hUtorv  bi 
founded  on  them ;  it  consists  of  little  else ;  ma  If 
it  wore  not  a  history  of  them,  it  would  be  m,  hlauitv 
of  nothing." 
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mo8t  pains  to  trace  ont  and  collect  all  the 
frets  relating  to  this  extraordinary  man, 
declare,  with  the  greatest  explicitness,  that 
he  had  no  human  father,  but  that  the  pro- 
phecy, given  seven  hundred  years  beK>re, 
nas  been  fulfilled  in  him :  "  a  virgin  shall 
conceive  and  bear  a  son."  His  birth  is  de- 
clared to  have  been  the  result  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Spirit  of  God.  He  is  therefore 
properly  man,  —  the  "  seed  of  the  woman," 
the  '*  son  of  David,"  because  he  took  flesh 
of  bis  mother ;  and  yet  he  is  *'  the  mighty 
God,**  because  **  Grod  was  his  father."  In 
this  way,  then,  and  in  no  other  way  that 
can  be  ima^ned,  does  he  reconcile  and  ful- 
fil the  vanous  and  seemingly  conflicting 
predictions  of  the  prophets.  Had  he  been 
God  only,  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  he 
itonld  stand  here  by  Pilate's  side.  Had  he 
been  man  only,  he  could  not  have  been  the 
searcher  of  hearts ;  the  curer  of  maladies  in 
patients  noseen  and  far  distant ;  one  more 
ancient  than  Abraham  ;  one  "  whose  goings 
Ibrth  were  of  old,  from  everlasting." 

I  find,  then,  that  almighty  power  is  his 
constant  attribute.  Evil  spirits  know  him, 
and  most  reluctantly  obey  him.  Diseases  of 
all  kinds  vanish  at  a  word.  Storms  snbside, 
the  dead  come  forth ;  loaves  of  bread  sud- 
denly multiply  themselves,  and  the  fishes  of 
the  sea  bring  money  in  their  mouths  at  his 
wilL  I  may  reject  the  testimony  of  multi- 
tudes of  witnesses,  if  I  choose  ;  but  if  testi- 
mony is  any  value  at  all,  then  the  life  and 
works  of  this  man  were  those  of  a  person 
possessed  of  unlimited  knowledge  and  unlim- 
ited power. 

Again,  I  recur  to  the  wonderful  concur- 
rence of  which  I  have  already  spoken.  I 
cannot  be  mistaken  in  the  fact,  that  the 
whole  nation  of  the  Jews  was  at  this  time 
anxiously  looking  for  a  Me^isiah,  a  sent  one, 
a  deliverer.  And  this  expectation  was  not 
created  by  a  single  prediction  of  some  indi- 
vidual prophet,  but  by  a  series  of  prophe- 
cies, spreading  over  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  years.  And  here  I  find  a  person,  l)om 
at  Bethlehem,  of  a  virgin,  at  the  very  time 
indicated  by  Daniel,  and  who  unites  in  him- 
self the  two  apparently  opposinj;  characters, 
of  the  Mi>;hty  God,  and  yet  a  man  of  sor- 
rows, one  led  like  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter. 
How  can  I  regard  hiui  but  as  a  most  won- 
derful person  ?  And  when  I  hear  the  de- 
claration, "  Hereafter  ye  shall  see  the  Son 
of  Man  sitting  on  the  rijrht  hand  of  power, 
and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven ;  "  and 
learn  from  numerous  witnesses  that  he  has 
commanded  the  winds  and  the  waves,  open- 
ed the  eyes  of  tin*  blind,  and  raised  the 
dead,  what  can  I  think,  but  that  He  must 


be  that  same  Messiah  of  whom  the  prophets 
have  spoken,  and  who  was  to  be  both  the 
son  of  a  virgin,  and  also  the  Everlastimr 
God?  ... 

But  what  I  have  just  written  is  merely 
the  result  of  a  week's  investigation,  carried 
on  at  Jerusalem  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
4034.  The  prisoner  was  carried  to  the 
usual  place  of  execution,  and  was  there  put 
to  death.  A  sad  and  solemn  silence  follow^ 
ed,  and  I  leave  Jerusalem.  Just  as  I  was 
departing,  a  strange  rumour  reaches  my 
ears,  that  the  same  Jesus,  whom  I  had  seen 
a  prisoner,  and  who  unquestionably  was  ex- 
ecuted on  that  same  day,  had  burst  the  tomb 
in  which  he  was  laid,  and  had  appeared 
a^n  among  his  disciples.  One  of^ these, 
with  whom  I  have  had  a  brief  conversation, 
assures  me  that  this  resurrection  is  in  entire 
accordance  with  the  prisoner's  own  predic- 
tions ;  for  that  he  had  repeatedly  told  his 
followers  that  ^*  the  Son  of  Man  must  be 
delivered  unto  the  chief  priests,  and  they 
shall  deliver  him  to  the  Gentiles,  who  shall 
mock  him,  and  scourge  him,  and  kill  him, 
and  the  third  day  he  shall  rise  again."  All 
this  is  wondrously  strange ;  vet  I  see  that  it 
is  quite  in  atrcordance  with  the  words  of 
Isaiah  and  of  Daniel,  of  which  I  have  spoken 
above. 

I  returned  to  my  own  land,  deeply  im- 
pressed, but  not  knowing  what  my  own  duty 
was.     Several  years  pass  over  before  I  again 
visit  Jerusalem,  and  I  then  find  a  mighty 
change.     At  the  time  of  my  former  visit, 
there  was  nothing  apparent  but  a  prisoner 
in  the  hands  of  the  Uonian  ffovernor,  and  a 
I  few  friends,  or  disciples  ot    his,  scattered 
!  among  the  people,  who  dared  not  openly 
I  declare  themselves,  but  who  followed  him  at 
:  a  distance  to  the  place  of  execution,  and 
I  afterwards  begjied  his  bo<ly  of  the  governor, 
I  and  deposited  it  in  a  tomb. 

Now,  however,  I  find  the  city  full  of  ad- 
herents  to   what  they  call   "  the   faith  of 
;  Christ."     His  disciples,  it  seems,   averred 
i  everywhere  that  their  head,  or  lord,  Jesos 
'  Christ,  remained  in   the  tomb  only  during 
a  part  of  three  days,  ami  on  the  morning  of 
the  third  came  out  of  the  sepulchre.     They 
declared    that   he   had   repeatedly  assured 
j  his  followers,  during  hi^  lite,  that  he  would 
do  so  ;  telling  them  that  he  had  *'  j>ower  to 
.  lav  down    his   life,   and    power   to   take   it 
again."     They  told  the  people  openly,  and 
'  in  all  places,  that  he  had  risen   from  the 
dead ;    and    that    many   of  them,   ten    or 
twelve  at  a  time,  and  at  last  a  large  body 
of  them  at  once,  had  seen  him,  spoken  with 
him,  had  eaten  and  drank  with  him,  and 
I  sometimes    touched    him.       They    insisted 
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strongly  on  the  fact,  that  while  other  dead 
perBons  had  been  railed  by  him,  he  himself 
rose  from  the  dead  by  his  own  almighty 
power.  They  added,  that  at  last,  in  the 
presence  of  many  witnesses,  he  had  taken 
leave  of  them,  and  had  ascended  up  to 
heaven  in  the  sight  of  them  all ;  while  an- 

C'  I  appeared  and  warned  them,  that  as  he 
thus  visibly  gone  up  to  heaven  in  their 
sight,  so  he  womd  certainly  return,  as  he 
had  often  told  them,  to  be  the  judge  of  the 
living  and  the  dead. 

Those  declarations,  I  find,  though  fre- 
quently and  openly  made,  are  never  met  by 
the  Jewish  rulers  with  any  sufficient  answer. 
They  have  often  seized  and  imprisoned  the 
preachers,  but  they  make  no  attempt  to 
show  their  statements  to  be  false.  The  bold 
assertions  of  these  preachers,  the  chief  of 
whom  are  called  apostles,  remain  unrefuted ; 
and  not  only  so,  they  are  accredited  and 
confirmed  by  deeds  of  power.  These  apos- 
tles assert  that  their  Lord,  claiming  to  be 
the  Son  of  God,  had  not  only  wrought 
miracles  himself,  but  had  clothed  them  with 
the  same  power.  Their  ministry,  or  preach- 
ing, commenced  a  few  days  after  their 
Lord's  departure,  when  they  began,  though 
unlearned  and  ignorant  men,  to  address  the 
people  in  many  tongues,  of  which,  until 
that  day,  they  had  no  knowledge.  A  few 
days  after,  two  of  them,  entering  the  tem- 

{»le,  cured,  by  a  word,  a  man  who  had  been 
ame  from  his  birth,  and  who,  in  the  sight 
of  all  the  people,  who  knew  him  well, 
leaped  and  walked.  Shortly  after  this,  two 
of  their  professed  followers  attempting  to 
deceive  Peter,  were  detected  and  rebuked 
by  him,  and  fell  dead  at  his  feet.  Then, 
such  a  multitude  of  sick  folk  were  healed, 
that  the  High  Priest,  moved  with  indigna- 
tion, seized  the  apostles,  telling  them  that 
they  had  *^  filled  Jerusalem  with  their  doc- 
trine.*'  From  prison  an  angel  released 
them  ;  and  one  of  the  Council,  a  doctor  of 
great  reputation,  interposed  in  their  behalf, 
telling  the  High  Priest  and  Council,  *^  If 
this  work  be  of  men,  it  will  come  to  nought ; 
but  if  it  be  of  God,  ye  cannot  overthrow 
it" 

To  this  test,  or  alternative,  they  submit- 
ted; but  the  result  was  one  which  they 
were  far  from  desiring.  A  belief  in  Him 
that  had  been  crucified  spread  far  and  wide. 
"  The  number  of  the  disciples,"  wrote  one 
who  recorded  the  events  of  these  days, 
*^  multiplied  in  Jerusalem  greatly,  and  a 
great  company  of  the  priests  adhered  to  the 
Siith  of  Christ"  One  of  the  preachers, 
Stephen,  became  so  obnoxious,  that  he  was 
dragged  before  the  Council,  and  presently  | 


put  to  death.  Over  his  execution  a  yonne 
zealot  of  the  name  of  Saul  presided,  and 
this  man  soon  became  conspicuous  as  a  per- 
secutor. *<  Haling  men  and  women  he 
committed  them  to  prison."  On  one  of  his 
journeys  about  this  ousiness  he.  became  ut- 
terly changed.  He  left  Jerusalem  for  Da- 
mascus in  quest  of  firesh  victims,  '*  breath- 
ing out  threatenings  and  slaughter ; "  he 
returned  afler  a  few  days  an  earnest  preach- 
er of  the  faith  of  Christ  What  had 
wrought  this  change  ?  He  himself  declared 
on  many  occasions,  and  even  before  kings 
and  rulers,  that  **  at  midday  he  saw  in  the 
way  a  light  from  heaven,  above  the  bright- 
ness of  the  sun,  and  heard  a  voice  saying 
unto  him,  I  am  Jesus  whom  thou  persecut- 
est."  If  it  were  a  fiction  that  he  fell  to 
the  earth,  and  rose  up  blinded  by  that 
amazing  light,  the  High  Priest  had  the 
power  of  refutation  in  his  hand ;  for  the 
attendants  on  that,  journey  mi^ht  have 
been  produced  and  confronted  with  Paul. 
But  what  motive  had  this  man  for  invent- 
ing a  lie,  or  for  suddenly  deserting  a  cause 
which  he  had  voluntarily  taken  up  ?  He 
left  Jerusalem  the  favourite  of  tnose  in 
power ;  clothed  with  authority  and  commis- 
sion from  the  chief  priests;  he  returned  to 
it  in  a  few  days,  a  convert  to  Chrisi,  to 
sufier  bonds,  imprisonment,  scourging,  ston- 
ing. A  strange  change,  certainly,  for  a  man 
to  make,  upon  merely  selfish  or  interested 
considerations.  If  I  believe  Paul's  story,  that 
a  heavenly  vision  of  the  man  whom  Pilate  had 
crucified  appeared  to  him,  the  whole  historr 
is  credible  and  natural.  But  if  I  reject  his 
own  account,  then  his  sudden  and  total 
change,  abandoning  all  that  men  deem  desir- 
able, and  embracing  all  that  they  dread  and 
shun,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  wonder- 
ful and  unaccountable  things  that  ever 
came  to  my  knowledge. 

What  shall  I  say  to  these  things?  A 
poor  man,  bom  in  humble  circumstances, 
begins,  at  about  his  thirtieth  year,  to  preach 
to  the  Jewish  people.  He  gathers  azoond 
him  a  few  (twelve)  followers,  and  traverses 
Judea  and  Galilee,  preaching  "  the  king- 
dom of  God."  He  arrests  men's  attention 
by  the  wonderful  works  which  he  perfbrms ; 
raising  the  dead,  healing  the  sick,  calming 
the  tempest,  removing  diseases  by  a  mere 
volition,  even  when  the  sufferers  were  at  a 
great  distance.  At  last,  moved  with  envy, 
and  filled  with  indignation,  the  chief  priests 
seize  him,  accuse  him,  and  by  tumult  intim- 
idate the  Grovernor  into  ordering  his  execu- 
tion.  Surely,  when  he  dies,  his  sect  or  re- 
ligion must  die  with  him.  His  followers 
were  mean  and  despised  persons,  nnlotter- 
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ed,  and  destitute  of  influence.  They  had 
nothing  to  offer  men,  to  gain  their  adher- 
ence to  a  cause  so  generally  contemned. 
How,  then,  if  their  own  report  of  the  mat- 
ter is  to  be  discredited,  —  how  are  we  to 
acGOont  for  their  wonderful  success  ? 

I  know  that  I  may  be  referred  to  other 
religious  beliefs,  such  as  those  of  Brahma 
and  Buddhn,  in  the  populous  regions  of 
the  East,  and  may  be  asked,  why  the  spread 
of  Christianity  is  to  be  deemed  more  sur- 
prising or  more  supernatural  than  that  ex- 
hibited in  those  cases  ?  But  I  see  no  resem- 
Mance  between  the  two  cases.  Man 
eTer3rwhere  needs  and  craves  a  religion. 
The  Asiatic  peoples,  I  apprehend,  had 
nothine  in  old  times,  beyond  a  vaeue  tradi- 
tion of  some  kind  of  Great  Invisible  Being, 
handed  down  from  their  fathers.  Then 
Brahma  first,  and  Buddhu  or  Gautama  af- 
terwards, offered  them  a  more  definite  faith, 
which  he  pretended  to  have  received  by 
some  sort  of  inspiration.  He  set  himself 
up  as  a  leader,  and  a  body  of  priests  saw 
toe  opportunity  of  gaining  credit  and  profit 
by  supporting  his  claims.  The  Mormons, 
in  oar  day,  have  repeated  the  same  imposi- 
tion on  a  small  scale.  But  in  the  East, 
Brahma  or  Buddhu  had  no  Christianity  or 
Judaism  to  contend  with,  and  hence  they 
pined  almost  full  possession  of  those  exten- 
siTO  and  populous  countries. 

That  which  seems  the  peculiar  and  the 
wonderful  characteristic  of  this  faith  of 
Christ,  is,  that  it  has  arisen  in  the  midst  of 
the  intellect  and  education  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  is,  triumphin*j[  alike  over  the 
Gods  of  Ephesus  and  Athens,  and  the  bigot- 
ed and  furious  opposition  of  the  Jewish 
preists.  How  can  i  account  for  this  in  any 
other  way  than  by  giving  credit  to  the  nar- 
ratives of  the  believers  in  Christ?  If  they 
speak  the  truth,  all  is  intelligible,  and  en- 
tirely credible.  May  I  believe  their  story, 
or  must  I  regard  them  as  a  company  of  con- 
spirators and  decievers  ? 

Let  me  review  the  whole  case,  and  see 
what  I  must  reject,  —  what  I  must  refuse 
to  believe,  if  I  regard  them  as  impostors. 

First,  I  find  myself  surrounded  by  evi- 
dence of  some  supernatural  powers.  Many 
of  these  preachers  of  the  faith  of  Christ 
seem  to  have  by  a  word  become  poss(>8S(^d 
of  the  power  of  speaking  in  languages  which 
they  never  acquired  by  study.  Others  are  able 
by  a  word  to  neal  the  sick,  to  make  cripples 
wdk,  and  to  give  sight  to  the  blind.  Proofs 
of  these  facts  are  tendered  me,  which  ren- 
der it  difficult  to  remain  incredulous.  And 
if  I  ask,  how  and  when  theso  thinfj;s  began 
to  be  visible,  I  am  told,  that  their  Master, 


just  before  his  departure,  promised  to  send 
the  Spirit  of  God  to  them,  to  give  them 
these  superhuman  powers.  They  add  also, 
and  not  by  one  voice  only,  but  by  the  unit- 
ed declaration  of  many,  that  this  '*  Holy 
Spirit  **  did  come  upon  them,  and  that  the 
power  of  speaking  in  hitherto  unknown 
tongues  did  immediately  follow.  They  re- 
fer me  also  to  the  fact,  which  is  confirmed 
by  multitudes,  that  this  unusual  manifestar 
tion  was  followed  by  the  immediate  conver- 
sion of  three  thousand  of  the  people,  who, 
they  say,  were  then  added  to  the  Church. 

But  all  these  circumstances,  and  the  rapid 
spread  of  what  they  call  "the  faith,"  are 
traced  by  them  to  that  which  they  reckon 
as  the  grand  fact  of  their  religion :  — 
namely,  the  resurrection  of  their  Master 
from  the  dead.  This  they  are  never  tired 
of  repeating ;  it  seems  the  chief  ground  of 
their  faith  or  reliance.  They  continually 
dwell  upon  three  facts,  which  they  declare 
to  be  beyond  all  contradiction.  First,  that 
Christ  really  died :  that  his  death  was  not  a 
deceit,  arranged  in  a  corner ;  but  that  it 
was  a  public  fact,  seen  and  known  by  mul- 
titudes ;  and  that  a  body  of  Roman  soldiers 
were  not  likely  to  be  deceived,  on  such  a 
question  as  whether  a  prisoner  were  dead  or 
not  Next,  they  add,  that  his  friends  and 
followers,  so  far  from  planning  or  expecting 
his  return  to  life,  were  among  the  most  in- 
credulous ;  and  were  only  convinced 
by  His  actual  appearance  among  them,  and 
his  command,  "  Handle  me,  and  see  ;  for  a 
spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones,  as  ye  see  me 
have.**  And  lastly,  they  declare  that  the 
whole  of  the  eleven  Apostles  were  taken 
out  by  him  to  a  mountain,  and  that  there  in 
their  presence,  without  the  possibility  of 
mistake,  he  was  seen  by  them  all  to  ascend 
up  into  Heaven  :  while  angels  warned  them, 
that  just  as  he  had  gone,  so  should  ho  re- 
turn, from  heaven,  to  be  the  judge  of  all 
men.  These  statements  seem  to  be  the  very 
basis  of  this  new  religion,  and  I  see  not 
how  they  arc  to  be  withstood.  The  chief 
priests  evidently  rage  and  storm  against 
these  new  pn»achers,  but  they  have  done 
nothing  to  refute  them.  And  that  these 
Apostles,  as  they  are  called,  do  po^^ess  pow- 
er to  do  many  wonderful  works,  in  healing 
the  sick,  and  even,  sometimes,  in  raising 
the  dead,  seems  beyond  denial.  What  shsul 
I  say  to  these  things  ? 

To  accept  all  their  statements  is  not 
merely  the  reception  of  a  new  system  of 
morals  or  philosophy.  Tlie  facts  which  they 
lay  at  the  very  foundation  of  their  system, 
must  be  either  true  or  false.  If  false,  then  the 
whole  system  is  a  fraud.     But  this  is  hard 
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to  believe,  for  the  men  are  of  blamelefls 
lives.  Those  who  join  them,  I  find,  do  be- 
come virtuous  men  ;  and  fraud  can  hardlj 
lead  to  moral  improvement.  Nor  is  it  easy 
to  see  what  these  Apnoetles  expect  to  ^in 
by  their  invention,  —  if  it  be  an  invention. 
They  have  oflen  been  seized,  whipped,  and 
imprisoned,  and  two  prominent  men,  James, 
an  apostle,  and  Stephen,  a  disciple,  have 
been  put  to  death ;  and  I  cannot  hear  that 
any  one  among  the  niunber  has  gained  any- 
thing by  his  new  religion.  Hence,  to 
charge  them  with  sordid  or  interested 
schemes,  seems  unreasonable. 

Yet,  to  accept  their  faith  involves  much. 
They  are  not  mere  teachers  of  morals. 
Their  first  principle  is,  that  Christ,  their 
master,  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  he 
must  be  worshipped  as  such :  that  he  was 
"  before  the  worlds ; "  that  he  came  from 
God  ;  that  he  exerted  Divine  power  during 
his  ministry,  and  most  resplendently  when 
be  rose  from  the  dead,  and  when  he  ascend- 
ed up  to  heaven.  All  this  they  preach,  as 
plain  mattt^r  of  fact,  and  thev  demand  be- 
uef  in  it  before  they  will  admit  any  one  in- 
to what  they  call  **  the  Church."  In  what 
way,  upon  what  grounds,  can  I  reject  the 
evidence  which  has  been  placed  before 
me? 

I  laid  down  my  pen  last  night,  and  now 
resume  it.  I  have,  up  to  this  point,  endeav- 
oured to  place  myself  in  the  position  of  an 
inquirer,  living  in  the  first  century  of  our 
present  reckoning,  and  gazing  on  the  won- 
ders of  the  apostolic  days,  with  a  doubtful 
and  inquisitive  mind.  But  it  is  time  that 
we  returned  to  the  thoughts  and  ponder- 
ings  of  our  own  generation,  and  endeavour- 
ed to  look  at  Christianity  in  the  light  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

"  I  say  unto  you,**  ootmsellcd  the  wisest 
man  in  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim — "refrain 
from  thtse  men,  and  let  thein  alone  :  for  if 
this  council  or  this  work  be  of  men,  it  will 
come  to  naught :  but  if  it  be  of  God,  ye 
cannot  overthrow  it ;  lest  haply  ye  be  found 
even  to  fight  against  God."  Such  was  the 
alternaiive,  such  the  question, .  which  fact 
and  ex[)erient'e  were  to  decide,  in  the  com- 
injr  years.  Now,  eijjhteen  centuries  after 
these  words  were  uttered,  we  are  able  to 
loi'k  back  upon  them,  to  remember  the  oc- 
casion on  which  this  council  was  <riven,  and 
to  ask,  what  has  been  the  venHct,  which 
time  and  history  have  recorded,  as  to  the 
great  question,  whether  this  faith  was  "  of 
man  "  or  "  of  God  ?  "  Ten  or  eleven  men, 
obs<'ure  and  unknown,  iiinoraat  and  un- 
learned, stood   before  the  High  Priest   and 


council  of  the  Jewish  Church,  and  it  was 
gravely  discussed  whether  they  should  not 
at  once  be  put  to  death.  The  suggestion 
of  Gamaliel  saved  them ;  and  now  we  have 
to  ask,  whether  it  appeared,  in  the  end 
that  *'  the  work  was  or  men ; "  and  whether, 
after  a  time,  **  it  came  to  naught?  "*  When 
we  look  around,  what  is  the  answer  ?  "  An 
upper  room,**  a  few  weeks  before,  had  held 
all  the  disciples.  **The  sect,"  as  it  was 
called,  consisted  of  about  '*  an  hundred  and 
twenty  persons."  They  had  not  even  (band 
a  name,  for  it  was  at  a  later  period  that 
they  '*  began  to  be  called  Christians.'*  In 
our  day,  those  who  are  called  b^  that  name 
are  reckoned  by  hundreds  of  millions. 

Mere  numerical  increase,  however,  is  the 
least  important  feature  in  the  case.  Far 
more  important  is  the  qnestion,  Where  has 
been  seen  the  mental  and  moral  growth  of 
the  human  race  ?  There  can  be  bat  one 
answer :  Among  the  nations  called  Chris- 
tian. And  of  all  these,  which  of  the  king- 
doms are  found  in  the  foremost  place,  in  dl 
that  renders  life  nsefnl  or  valuable  ?  Pre- 
ciselv  those  which  adhere  the  most  carefuUr 
to  the  verv  faith  of  Christ,  and  which 
guard  it  with  the  greatest  care  ftom  admix- 
ture or  adulteration.  "  To  the  impulse 
given  at  Jerusalem  eighteen  hundred  years 
ago,  we  owe  a  system  of  agencies  by  which 
thoughts  of  Grod  and  of  His  moral  g^T^''^' 
ment,  are  stirred  up  and  kept  alive.  Where- 
ever  these  agencies  are  fbnnd,  there  also  we 
find  humanity  elevated  to  a  higher  moral 
and  religious  state  than  elsewhere ;  more 
conscious  of  a  spiritual  nature,  and  of  its 
relationship  to  the  Father  of  spirits." 
Thus,  if  we  ask,  where  man  is  seen  m  the 
lowest  condition,  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  the  brute  creation  by  which  he  is  sur- 
rounded ?  the  answer  must  be,  In  those 
lands  where'  no  tidin^zs  of  Christ  and  His 
Gospel  have  yet  been  heard.  And  if  we 
pass  to  the  other  extremity  of  the  scale, 
and  ask.  Where  is  he  found  to  be  possessed 
of  the  highest  culture,  of  the  purest  affec- 
tions, and  of  the  noblest  aspirations  ?  equally 
decided  must  be  the  reply :  In  Christendom, 
and  chiefly  in  those  parts  of  Christendom 
where  the  Bible  holds  the  hiiirhcst  and  most 
absolute  swny.  Glancing,  then,  at  Gama* 
liel's  alternative  once  more,  we  reply,  •*  No, 
this  woric  was  not  of  man,  —  it  has  not 
come  to  nought :  —  it  was  of  Grod,  fop  its 
tendency  is  heavenward.** 

But  shall  we  make  success  and  numeneal 
ext(>nsion  the  chief  tests  of  truth,  or  place 
Christianity  on  ground  which  may  be  daim- 
ed  by  several  false  but  prevalent  creeds  ? 
No,  we  rest  on  no  such  argument.     Cram* 
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aliel  himself  had  no  such  meaning.  He 
sud  not,  that  no  delusion  or  imposture,  the 
"  work  of  man,"  could  ever  prosper ;  but 
that,  k)oking  at  these  poor,  unlearned,  and 
ignorant  men,  viewing  the  kind  of  work 
which  the/  had  taken  in  hand,  and  consid- 
ering also  the  opposition  they  must  inevita- 
Uj  encounter,  there  was  no  prospect,  no 
hcqpe,  of  their  ultimate  success,  except,  in- 
deed, ^  the  work  was  of  God." 

And,  indeed,  what  expectation,  what 
possibiHtj,  could  there  be  of  their  success 
imart  Iram  the  will  and  command  of  God  ? 
llie  struggle  upon  which  the^  were  enteiv 
ing  has  been  well  described  as  **  the 
itranffest  contest  that  the  world  ever  saw/* 
On  the  one  side  stood  all  the  strength  of 
the  world,  —  the  Jews  with  their  records 
from  the  hand  of  Moses ;  their  temple,  its 
splendid  ceremonies  and  golden  porch  ;  — 
me  wealth  of  the  powerful,  the  pride  and 
self>intere8t  of  the  priests,  the  indifference 
of  the  worldly,  the  hatred  of  the  wicked, 
the  scorn  of  the  learned,  the  contempt  of 
the  ffreat.  With  the  Jews  also,  on  this 
qpestion,  agreed  the  Greeks,  with  their 
chaos  of  a  relij^ion,  still  more  confounded 
by  the  mysteries  of  the  priests  and  the 
specolations  of  the  sopoists;  —  Greece, 
with  her  arts,  her  science,  her  heroes, 
her  muse,  voluptuous  and  sweet.  With 
these  two  stooa  also  Rome,  the  queen 
of  nations,  with  a  religion  haufihtv  and  inso- 
lent,—  Home,  with  her  practised  skill,  her 
pride,  her  conquests.  Thus,  on  one  side, 
were  ransed  all  the  strength  and  power  of 
the  world,  its  cherished  fables,  its  wealth, 
its  pride,  its  folly  and  its  sin.  And  what 
see  we  on  the  other  ?  A  few  Jewish  fish- 
ermen, untaught,  rude,  despised,  —  banded 
together  in  the  name  of  a  young  man  who 
lately  died  the  death  of  a  criminal,  and 
whom  they  declare  to  be  risen  from  the 
dead ;  —  men  with  no  leaminf;,  no  ritual, 
no  money,  no  philosophy  in  their  minds,  or 
eloquence  in  their  tongues.  Well  might 
Gamaliel  coolly  say,  *^If*  this  work  be  of 
men,  it  will  come  to  nought."  A  sceptic 
would  easily  foretel  how  these  fanatics 
would  soon  fall  out  and  destroy  themselves, 
and  80  this  "  detestable  superstitution  "  come 
to  an  end.  A  Jewish  priest  would  scom- 
fnOy  ask,  —  how  long  the  Sanhedrim  would 
•Q^er  them  to  go  a^  large,  trumpeting  the 
name  of  *'  that  deceiver,  whose  body  **  they 
stole  away  in  the  nicrht "  ?  But  there  was  a 
power  at  work  at  which  the  Romish  sceptic 
and  the  Jewish  phari^$ee  knew  nothing. 
The  *^  new  doctrine  **  spreads  and  grows,  and 
finds  disciples  in  Jerusalem,  Kphcsus,  Anti- 
och,  Alexandria,  Corinth,  Kome,  until  at ; 


last  it  ascends  the  imperial  throne,  and  king^ 
and  sceptres,  heathen  priests  and  temples 
lie  prostrate  at  its  feet  The  power  was 
**  not  of  men,  but  of  Grod." 

Let  us  retrace  our  steps,  and  again  ponder 
this  wonderful  history.  A  poor,  helpless 
man,  who  had  become  obnoxious  to  the 
chief-priests,  is  seized  and  carried  before 
the  Roman  governor.  The  governor  open- 
ly declares  his  innocence,  but  yields  to 
clamour,  and  orders  his  excction.  The  cen- 
turion entrusted  with  this  duty,  appalled  by 
a  preternatural  darkness,  b^  earthquake, 
by  opening  tombs  and  rending  roc*ks,  and 
the  parti njg  veil  of  the  temple,  ex(*Iaims, 
''  Truly  this  was  the  Son  of  God."  But  the 
sufferer's  own  friends  had  all  forsaken  him. 
Their  faith  and  hope  had  failed,  and  they 
fled  from  a  scene  which  they  had  no  power 
to  alter  or  prevent.  A  few  days  after,  how- 
ever, their  demeanour  has  wholly  changed. 
They  everywhere  declare  that  he  has  lefl 
the  ^ave,  and  is  again  alive.  Their  bold- 
ness is  now  as  remarkable  as  had  been  their 
previous  timidity.  No  threat^,  no  punish- 
ments can  deter  them.  Everywhere,  and 
always,  they  persist  in  preaching  '*  the  resur- 
rection of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  and,  very  quick- 
ly, prodigious  results  are  seen  to  follow. 
Thousands  join  their  company.  Soon  it  is 
declared  that  ^*  myraids  "  have  enlisted  un- 
der the  banner  of  the  cross.  The  disciples 
spread  themselves  over  Syria,  Asia  Minor, 
Greece,  and  Italy,  and  in  less  than  ten  years 
it  is  laid  to  their  charge  that  they  have 
*^  turned  the  world  upside  down."  Early 
in  the  next  century,  Justin  asserts,  that 
'*  there  was  not  a  nation,  whether  Greek  or 
barbarian,  among  whom  prayers  and  thanks- 
givings were  not  offered  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  " ;  and,  fifty  years  later,  TertuUian 
tells  the  lioman  governors,  —  **  We  are  but 
of  yesterday,  and  yet  we  have  filled  your 
cities,  your  islands,  your  councils,  your  pal- 
aces, —  only  your  temples  are  lefl  to  you." 

Now,  whence  came  this  wonderful  suc- 
cess ?  Has  the  world's  history  any  similar 
fact  ?  How  can  it  be  accounted  for  ?  Was 
the  origin  of  this  new  **  sect  *'  its  passport 
to  favour  ?  On  the  contrary,  to  the  Jews 
*^  a  Nazarene  *'  was  only  an  epithet  of  con- 
tempt and  abhorrence  ;  while  to  the  Greeks 
all  things  Jewish  were  detestable,  and  the 
Romans  deemed  the  Jews  *^  a  race  exces- 
flively  depraved,'*  and  in  all  things  to  be  ab- 
horred. Was  it,  then,  the  popular  charac- 
ter of  its  teachings  that  gave  the  Christian 
faith  such  access  to  men's  souls  ?  Is  it  a 
probable  way  to  win  favour,  to  tell  the  peo- 
ple, as  the  apostU  s  always  did,  that  they 
were  totally  depraved,  utterly  he][)less,  and 
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jnstly  condemned  ?  Is  it  a  feasible  plan  to 
gain  popularity,  to  oppose  sternly  all  the 
common  desires  and  propensities  of  the  hu- 
man heart  ?  Yet  this  was  what  Christianity 
did.  It  found  the  Jewish,  Greek,  and 
Roman  world,  sensual,  proud,  avaricious, 
cruel,  revengeful,  steeped  m  divers  lusts  and 
pleasures,  "hateful,  and  hatins  one  an- 
other." Seneca's  description  only  confirms 
that  of  St.  Paul,  —  "Wickedness  is  no 
longer  secret ;  it  is  before  our  eyes ;  it  has 
become  so  public,  and  exerts  such  power, 
that  innocence  is  not  only  rare,  but  non- 
existent."   To  which  Juvenal  adds,  — 


« 


Nothing  is  left,  nothing  for  fatore  times 
To  add  to  the  full  cattdogae  of  crimes ; 
The  baffled  sons  most  feel  the  same  desires. 
And  act  the  same  mad  follies  as  their  sires : 
Vice  has  attained  its  zenith.'' 


To  all  this,  Christianity  at  once  offered 
the  most  uncompromising  opposition.  Men 
were  proud  and  self-sufficient ;  it  told  them 
that  they  were  weak,  and  blind,  lost,  and 
incapable  of  delivering  themselves.  Men 
were  sunk  in  the  mire  of  sensual  enjoy- 
ments ;  Christianity  demanded  purity,  tem- 
perance, self-denial.  The  greatest  hero  of 
antiquity  is  described  by  the  Latin  bard  in 
one  nervous  line :  — 


» 


"  Impiger,  iracandos,  inexorabilis,  acer. 


To  all  such,  Christianity  came  with  the 
startling  injunction,  "  Be  kind,  and  tender- 
hearted, forgiving  one  another,  even  as  God 
for  Christ's  sake  hath  forgiven  you."  **  If 
thine  enemy  hunger,  feel  him ;  if  he  thirst, 
give  him  drink." 

And  in  this  utter  opposition  to  all  the 
reigning  passions  and  opinions  Christianity 
was  uncompromising.  It  said  to  Paganism, 
"  Your  priests  are  jugglers,  and  your  gods  a 
lie."  It  said  to  Judaism,  "  Your  mission 
is  fulfilled,  your  rites  are  at  an  end."  It 
told  the  sage,  "  Your  speculations  are  vain 
janglings,  and  nothing  more."  It  de- 
nounced the  Epicurean  as  one  who  had 
degraded  himself  to  the  level  of  the  beasts ; 
and  the  Phairsce  as  a  disguised  hypocrite. 
In  a  word,  it  declared  war  against  the 
whole  course  of  this  world,  and  the  recep- 
tion it  met  with  was  what  might  have  been, 
and  what  was,  in  fact,  foreseen  and  reckon- 
ed upon. 

Of  the  apostles  themselves,  few,  if  any, 
seem  to  have  escaped  mart3rrdom.  But  we 
may  gather  some  idea  of  the  success  which 
had  attended  their  labours,  when  we  find, 
from  the  testimony  of  Tacitus,  that  even  in 


Borne  itself,  under  Nero,  "a  vast  multi- 
tude" were  subjected  to  the  most  cruel 


deaths,  "  worried  to  death  by  does,  nailed 

vv  nignl 
kind  of  horrid  illumination  of  the  imperial 


,        —  —  —  _^  ,    —  _  _ 

to  crosses,  and  set  fire  to  by  night,"  as  a 


gardens.  In  like  manner,  Pliny,  in  Trajan's 
day,  speaks  of  the  number  of  culprits 
(Christians)  being  so  great  as  to  canoe  em- 
barrassment, and  says  that  the  superstition 
had  spread  not  only  through  cities,  but  even, 
into  villages  and  country  parts,  so  that  the 
temples  had  been  nearly  deserted.  But  he, 
too,  together  with  his  master,  IVijan,  takes 
for  granted  that  to  be  a  Christian  is  to  be 
deserving  of  death. 

These  conflicts  went  on,  with  more  or 
less  fury  on  the  part  of  the  prosecatc»«,  for 
more  than  two  hundred  3rears.  The  last 
was  probably  the  most  fiirious  and  deter^ 
mined  effort  to  extirpate  the  Christian  futh 
that  had  ever  been  seen.  People  of  all 
ages  and  all  ranks  were  burned,  not  by  twos 
or  threes,  but  in  large  companies.  Consid- 
ering that  Christians  were  now  tbdnd  in 
great  numbers  in  every  province,  it  is  im^ 
possible  that  Diocletian  conld  haye  so  ikr 
deceived  himself  as  to  imagine  that  he  had 
entirely  destroyed  the  sect  ag&inst  wluch  he 
made  war,  unless  he  had  indeed  slain  many 
thousands.  When  he  struck  a  coin  or 
medal  to  commemorate  the  fact  that  "  the 
name  of  Christian  was  abolished,"  he  must 
have  relied  upon  his  own  knowledge  that 
whole  myraids  had  been  actually  put  to 
death.  Vet  this  moment  of  the  Ctrarch's 
darkest  night  was  also  the  moment  which 
preceded  the  dawn.  A  few  short  years 
passed  over,  and  this  des^nsed  and  perse- 
cuted faith  ascends  the  imperial  throne,  and 
Paganism  vanishes,  at  once  and  for  eyer, 
from  the  precincts  of  the  Soman  empire. 

Whence,  then,  I  again  ask,  this  astonish- 
ing success  ?  The  power  of  Bome,  which 
hM.  broken  or  bent  all  nations,  cannot  oyer- 
come  a  little  band  of  Galilean  fishermen, 
but  is  conquered  by  them.  Men  haye  cele- 
brated the  glories  of  Alexander,  who  with 
thirty  thousand  men  overthrew  an  empire ; 
but  what  were  the  triumphs  of  the  hero  of 
Macedon  when  compared  with  the  conquests 
of  this  little  band  or  apostles.  Christianity, 
without  arms,  without  wealth,  without  in- 
fluence, without  worldly  allurements,  goes 
forth  from  a  lowly  she  An  Bethlehem,  pei^ 
vades  and  subdues  the  yarions  aeati  of 
science  and  of  empire;  overturns  idols, 
altars,  and  temples,  sweeps  away  the  r^ 
ligious  beliefs  of  centuries,  ascends  the  im- 
perial throne,  and  gives  laws  to  the  nations. 
Here  is  a  mjrstery  demanding  a  soluttOB. 
Here  is  a  stupendous  effect,  traceable  to  no 
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vinbla  or  intelligible  cause.  One  way,  and 
one  waj  only,  can  be  pointed  out  for  the 
■olation  of  tlus  problem.  The  Church  was 
buflt  hj  Him  who  built  the  worlds.  There 
it  this  war  of  accounting  for  the  wonder, 
and  there  is  no  other. 

Several  Unes  of  inquiry,  then,  conduct 
«  to  the  same  result.  Ecce  Homo  !  Be^ 
liold  the  Man,  who  was  contemplated  by 
prophecy,  and  announced  by  the  lips  of 
Goo,  tiiousands  of  years  before  His  appear- 
ance. Behold  the  Man,  who  was  found  to 
unite  in  himself,  when  He  did  appear,  six 
or  eight  seemingly  dissonant  lines  of  predic- 
tion :  the  Son  of  God,  and  yet  the  Son  of  a 
▼ii^n.  He  whose  goings  forth  were  from 
ererlaating,  and  who,  nevertheless,  was  a 
man  of  sorrows,  and  acquainted  with  ^ef ; 
He  who  was  to  have  a  kingdom  and  domin- 
ion exceeding  all  that  earth  had  ever 
known,  and  who  yet  was  led  as  a  lamb  to 
tiie  alanehter, "  cut  off,  but  not  for  himself." 
Behold  nim,  too,  who,  by  death,  destroyed 
liim  that  had  the  power  of  death ;  '*  him 
who  had  held  mankind  in  bondage."  Be- 
hold him  who  is  now  bejginnin^,  by  His  suf- 
ferings in  Gethsemane,  m  the  Hall  of  Judg- 
ment, and  on  Calvary,  a  kingdom  and  do- 
minion which  shall  have  no  limit,  and  which 
ihaU  know  no  end. 

But  can  we  pause  here  ?  I  have  sought 
to  know,  when  called  on  to  **  behold  the 
man,"  who  that  man  was.  And  I  find 
abandant  reason  to  accept  his  own  account 
of  himself.  **  God  so  lo^ed  the  world,  that 
He  gave  His  onl)r-begotten  Son,  that  who- 
foever  believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish, 
bat  have  everlasting  life."  "  The  Father 
jodgeth  no  man,  but  hath  committed  all 
judgment  unto  the  Son :  that  all  men 
•hoold  honour  the  Son,  even  as  thev  honour 
the  Father."  ^*-  The  hour  is  coming,  and 
now  is,  when  the  dead  shall  bear  the  voice 
of  the  Son  of  Grod  :  and  they  that  hear  shall 
liTe."  "  Verily,  I  say  unto  you.  Before 
Abraham  was,  I  am."  In  these,  and  in  a 
Buhitude  of  similar  passages,  Jesus  plainly 
and  distinctly  asserted  His  rank  and  char- 
acter, as  "  the  Mighty  God,  the  Everlasting 
Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace."  We  hear 
the  words  of  Pilate,  then,  **  Behold  the 
Man  1 "  and  we  acknowledge  the  truth  of 
that  Man's  own  words :  **  He  that  hath 
wen  Me,  hath  seen  the  Father."  In  be- 
holding **  the  Man,"  we  behold  Him  who 
WW  ^  the  brightness  of  His  Father's  glory, 
and  the  express  image  of  His  person,  and 
who  upholdeth  all  things  by  the  word  of 
Bk  power."  We  look  on  ''  the  Man " 
whom  all  the  angels  of  God  worship,  and 
before  whom  shau  be  gathered  all  nations, 


to  receive  from  His  lips  their  final  doom. 
This  was  *'  the  Man  "  upon  whom  hundreds 
of  human  eyes  then  looked,  with  hatred  and 
cruel  anger;  while,  at  the  same  moment, 
thousands  of  angelic  eyes  were  regarding 
Him  with  adoring  wonder  and  inexpressible 
admiration. 

But  can  we  quit  the  scene  without  asking 
one  more  question?  The  things  which 
"  the  angels  desire  to  look  into,"  are  plainly 
made  known  to  us.  When  we  see  Him 
<*  who  was  before  all  thinss,  and  by  whom 
all  things  consist,"  draffgea  to  a  human  bar, 
and  sentenced  to  a  felon's  death,  can  we 
help  exclaiming,  "  Why  is  this  ?  "  Do  we 
not  exceedingly  desire  to  know,  how  so 
strange  a  thing  —  a  thing  which  darkened 
the  sun,  and  made  the  rocks  to  quake  — 
came  to  pass  ?  Can  we  hear  the  words  of 
Pilate  without  being  forced  to  ask,  ^  Who 
is  this  ?  "  —  and  when  we  learn  that  it  is 
indeed  Him  *'  who  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  earth," — can  we  help  exclaiming, "  But 
how,  then,  and  toAy,  came  He  here?" 

And  who  can  have  a  better  right  to  be 
heard  on  that  question  than  He  himself? 
Who  can  unfold  such  an  apparent  mastery 
better  than  He  whose  claim  it  is,  that  it  was 
from  ''  the  bosom  of  the  Father  "  that  He 
came  ?  Let  us  hear  Him,  then,  calmly  tell 
the  Roman  governor,  *'  Thou  couldest  have 
no  power  at  all  against  me,  except  it  were 
given  thee  from  above."  Let  us  hear  Him 
quieting  His  disciple  with  the  remark, 
**  Thinkest  thou  that  I  cannot  now  pray  to 
my  Father,  and  He  shall  presently  give  me 
more  than  twelve  legions  of  angels  ?  But 
how,  then,  shall  the  Scriptures  be  fulfilled, 
that  thus  it  must  be  ?  "  He  tto  k1,  then,  an 
innocent  prisoner,  awaiting  and  expecting 
a  cruel  death,  because  it  was  His  pleasure 
to  do  so.  He  had  told  his  disciples,  not  long 
before,  **  I  lay  down  my  life,  that  I  might 
take  it  again.  No  man  taketh  it  firom  me, 
but  I  lay  it  down  of  myself." 

It  was  a  voluntary  sacrifice,  then,  —  as 
one  of  His  apostles,  not  many  days  after, 
told  the  whole  multitude  of  the  Jews,  say- 
ing, '*  Him  being  delivered  by  the  determi- 
nate counsel  and  fore-knowledge  of  Grod,  ye 
have  taken,  and  by  wicked  hands  have  cru- 
cified and  slain."  In  another  place  He  is 
called  ^*  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation 
of  the  world."  This  whole  transaction, 
then,  had  been  foreseen  and  foreordained, 
when  God  said  unto  the  serpent,  **  The  seed 
of  the  woman  shall  bruise  thv  head."  It 
had  been  foretold,  centuries  beu>re,  in  those 
Scriptures  of  which  Christ  spoke,  as  words 
which  ''  must  be  fulfilled."  And  what  had 
those  Scriptures  said  ?    How  had  they  de- 
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scribed  the  transaction,  which  now,  in  Pi- 
late's hall  of  judgment,  was  being  carried 
on? 

Daniel,  writing  five  hundred  years  before, 
described  a  heavenly  vision,  in  which  the 
archangel  Gabriel  instructed  him,  that  at 
the  end  of  a  certain  limited  time,  ^*  Messiah 
the  Prince  "  should  appear,  and  **  the  Most 
Holy"  be  anointed.  He  should  be  **cut 
off,  but  not  for  himself ;"  and  His  mission 
should  be,  "  to  make  an  end  of  sin,  and  to 
make  reconciliation  for  iniquity,  and  to 
bring  in  everlasting  righteousness." 

In  precise  accordance  with  these  de- 
scriptions, had  Isaiah  written  two  centuries 
before,  but  with  even  greater  fulness  and 
explicitness.  *'  He  is  despised  and  rejected 
of  men  ;  a  man  of  sorrows,  and  acquainted 
with  grief."  *^  He  hath  borne  our  grie&, 
and  carried  our  sorrows;  ...  he  was 
wounded  for  our  trangressions,  he  was 
bruised  for  our  iniquities :  the  chastisement 
of  our  peace  was  upon  him ;  and  with  his 
stripes  we  are  healed.  All  we  like  sheep 
have  gone  astray ;  we  have  turned  every 
one  to  his  own  way ;  and  the  Lord  hath 
laid  upon  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all."  '*  It 
pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise  him;  he  hath 
put  him  to  grief:  when  thou  shalt  make 
nis  soul  an  offering  for  sin,  he  shall  see  his 
seed,  he  shall  prolong  his  days,  and  the 
pleasure  of  the  Lord  shall  prosper  in  his 
hand.  He  shall  see  of  the  travail  of  his  soul, 
and  shall  be  satisfied ;  by  his  knowledge  shall 
my  righteous  servant  justify  many ;  for  he 
shall  bear  their  iniquities.*  It  is  no  dream 
or  fancy  of  Christians  of  modern  times  to 
see  in  these  words  "  the  Man  "  who  stood 
by  Pilate's  n^e.  When  the  eunuch  asked 
I^lip,  **  Of  whom  speaketh  the  prophet 
this  ?  "  Philip  "  began  at  the  same  Scrip- 
ture, and  preached  unto  him  Jesus."  Nor 
can  we  doubt,  that  when  Jesus  himself 
asked  the  two  disciples  *'  Ought  not  Christ 
to  have  suffered  these  things  ?  "  and  when 
he  **  expounded  unto  them  m  all  the  Scrip- 
tures the  things  concerning  himself,"  this 
53rd  chapter  of  Isaiah  formed  a  principal 
subject  of  his  exposition.  Dr.  Rowland 
Williams  maj^  -  inaeed  ar^e,  that  there 
were  no  *^  things  concerning  him  in  the 
Scriptures,"  and  that  therefore  all  this  must 
be  a  delusion.  But  it  would  be  more  hon- 
est and  straightforward  to  assert  at  once 
that  Christianity  is  a  delusion,  and  the 
Bible  an  old  fable,  than  thus  to  accept  it  in 
name,  and  to  deny  it  in  fact. 

I  ask,  then,  once  more,  and  finally,  If  we 
admit  that  this  prisoner  of  Pilate  must 
have  been  **  the  oon  of  Grod,"  what  mean- 
ing, what  purport  and  intent,  can  we  as- 


sign to  this  awful  and  momentous  fact ;  his 
standing  at  a  human  bar,  and  submitp 
ting  to  a  malefactor's  sentence  ?  . 

We  have,  without  the  possibili^  of  mis- 
take, the  interpretation  put  upon  it  by  that 
Apostle,  who  saw  Cbrirt,  after  His  resur- 
rection, visibly,  and  heard  the  words  of  His 
mouth,  —  that  apostle  who  was  '*  caught  up 
into  Paradise,  and  heard  unspeakable 
words."  He  tells  us,  again  and  agidn,  the 
meaning  he  attaches  to  this  great  transaction. 
<*  We  see  Jesus,  who  was  ocMde  a  little  lower 
than  the  angels  for  the  suffering  of  death, 
crowned  with  glory  and  honour ;  that  he, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  should  taste  death  for 
every  man."  Grod  was  in  Christ,  reconcil- 
ing the  world  unto  himself,  not  impatinff 
their  trespasses  unto  them."  **He  hath 
made  him  to  be  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin  ; 
that  we  mi^ht  be  made  the  righteoasnesa 
of  Grod  in  him." 

We  have,  indeed,  I  know,  eyen  some  or> 
dained  ministers  of  the  Church  of  £n  land 
amongst  us  who  deem  themselvea  better 


judges  of  these  things  than  Isaiah  or  St. 
ram.  They  deny  that  any  **  recondlation" 
was  needed  <^  Salvation,  to  them,  is  a 
word  without  meaning.  That  the  nns  of 
men  should  be  imputed  to  Christ,  and  that 
He  should  <*  bear  their  iniquities,"  seem  to 
them  ideas  the  most  irrationaL  That  "  it 
pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise  him,  and  to  j>ni 
nim  to  grief,"  in  order  that  "  by  his  stnpet 
we  mi^ht  be  healed,"  is  an  idea  positiyelj 
revoltinff  to  them.  They  look  on  the  awfVu 
scene  of  Grethsemane,  and  on  the  mental 
agonies  of  Calvary,  with  a  blind  and  inuH 
rant  wonder ;  because  they  utterly  refose 
to  admit  Grod's  own  account.  That  Christ 
should  be  ^  made  sin  for  us,"  and  Tiewad 
as  *'  bruised  for  our  iniquities,"  is  a  *^«^*'g^^ 
against  which  their  nunds  are  closed  and 
barred.  And  hence  it  naturally  ioUowit 
that  the  whole  history  of  Christ  beoomaa  a 
problem ;  to  solve  which,  many  attemfilB 
have  been  made  in  our  day,  \Sj  Straum^ 
by  Ewald,  by  Bdnan,  and  the  aathon  of 
Essays  and  Reviews. 

But  shall  we  prefer  their  snmistt  and 
theories,  to  the  convictions  of  that  apoatlat 
who  himself  saw  the  risen  Saviour,  and 
'<  heard  the  words  of  his  month"  ?  TIm 
persecutor,  Saul,  we  see,  on  one  day  fiUad 
with  bitter  hatred  of  Christ  and  of  all 
his  followers.  Four  days  sfterwards,  Iuit- 
ing  had  a  rision  in  the  way,  and  haviag 
pitfsed  three  days  in  wrapt  meditation,  1m 
at  once  began  to  "preach  Christ  in  tha 
synagogues,  to  the  utter  amazement  of  tfaa 
tJews.  But  what  was  the  tenor  of  Ua 
preaching?    Did  he  tell  the  Jews  that  ka. 
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had  aft  lait  been  cooTinced  that  the  Cruci- 
fied One  was  an  innocent  man,  a  great 
Teacher,  Master,  and  Example?  No, 
**  Im  preached  Christ  in  the  synagogues, 
ikaiAeisth€  Son  of  God." 

Of  the  tenor  of  this  preaching,  we  know 
from  his  writings.  He  there  describes  to 
HI  this  ''  Son  of  God,"  telling  us,  that ''  by 
Him  were  all  things  creat^,  that  are  in 
beaven,  and  that  are  in  earth,  visible  and 
iaritible,  whether  tboy  be  thrones,  or 
dominions, or  principalities,  or  powers:  all 
thinra  were  created  by  Him,  and  for  Him : 
and  ±Ie  is  before  all  thin^,  and  by  Him  all 
things  consist.  And  He  is  the  head  of  the 
body,  the  Church :  who  is  the  beginning, 
the.  firstborn  from  the  dead;  that  in  sdl 
things  ho  might  have  the  pre-eminence. 
For  it  pleased  the  Father  that  in  Him 
dioald  aU  fulness  dwell ;  and,  having  made 

S^ace  through  the  blood  of  His  'Croes,  by 
im  to  reconcile  all  things  in    earth,    or 
things  in  heaven."  (Col.  i.  16--20.) 

Such  was  the  man  —  Ecce  Homo  — 
whom  Paul  worshipped.  Is  it  a  light 
thinff  ?  —  is  it  a  thing  to  be  hastily  ven- 
tmred,  to  reduce  this  representation,  and  to 
depict  a  modified  and  less  exalted  Christ  ? 
Can  we,  without  impiety,  describe  Him 
as  another  Socrates,  or  Confucius  ?  Is  it 
lem  than  profane  to  call  Him  less  than  the  co- 
equal Son  of  Grod  V  Dare  we  reject  His  own 
words,  uttered  but  a  few  days  bufore  His 
death :  —  **  When  the  Son  of  man  shall  come 
ia  his  glory,  and  all  the  holy  angels  with  him, 
then  shall  he  sit  upon  the  throne  of  his 
l^ory.  And  before  him  shall  be  gathered 
all  nations:  and  he  shall  separate  them 
one  from  another,  as  a  shepherd  divideth 
bis  sheep  from  the  goats.  And  he  shall  set 
the  sheep  on  his  right  hand,  but  the  goats 
onthelefl.''  (Matt.  xxv.  31—33.)  Yet 
if  we  believe  these  words,  can  we  think 
without  alarm  of  that  great  audit-day,  and 
of  the  account  to  be  then  rendered  by  the 
authors  of  such  theories  as  those  we  hav0 
just  been  describing  ? 

The  secret  of  all  these  attempts  to  Alter 
and  modify  the  Christ  of  the  Hible  10,  that 
the  third  chapter  of  Genesis  is  not  really 
believed.  There  is  no  consciousness  ofj 
guilt ;  no  confession  of  sin.  And  hence  it 
naturally  follows,  that  when  the  announce- 
ment is  made,  *'  Thou  sliaU  call  his  name 
Jebub,  for  he  sliall  savu  his  people  from 
their  sins," —  it  is  simply  unintelligi- 
ble. The  student,  in  this  framt^  of  mind, 
frankly  confessc'S,  '*  Here  is  something  1  do 
not  understand.**  And  hence  follows  a 
series  of  vain  attempts,  of  gropin;;^  in  the 
dark,  of  efibrtd  to  find  out  what  thii  '*  salva- 
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tion,**  this  <*  Grospel,"  can  mean.  But,  un- 
til the  history  of  man's  fall  is  honestly  and 
humbly  received  into  the  heart,  the  solution 
of  the  mystery  never  will  be  found. 

I  suppose  that  I  must  here  end  this 
paper.  Several  other  topics  remain,  on 
which  I  hoped  to  be  able  to  say  a  few 
words,  —  such  as  the  confirmation  of 
Scripture  prophesies,  and  especially  of 
Christ's  own  words,  which  is  given  in  the 
history  of  the  Jews  and  in  the  terrible  fate 
of  Jerusalem: — Also,  the  suitableness  of 
the  remedy  provided  in  the  Grospel  to  the 
wants  of  the  human  race,  as  shown  in 
the  recorded  experiences  of  multitudes. 
But  no  space  remains.  I  cast  my  eye  over 
the  foregoing  pages,  with  many  feelings  of 
regret  and  humiliation,  but  no  time  is  left 
for  any  attempt  at  improvement.  Still  I 
know  that  the  truth  can  suffer  little  from 
my  imperfect  handling.  Nothing  can  be 
more  certain,  than  that  no  amount  of  fiction 
can  permanently  overlay  or  obscure  the 
plain  Word  of  (yod.  And  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  that  a  portrait  composed  of  only 
a  portion  of  the  tacts  of  the  case,  is  a  fic- 
tion, —  is  a  romance.  It  presents  to  view  a 
person  who  never  lived,  —  who  never  had 
any  being  among  men.  It  would  not  be 
difficult  to  show  even  mo^e  than  this, — 
that  the  Christ  of  Bdnan  or  of  Strauss  is  a 
person  who  never  could  have  had  any  real 
existence ;  —  is,  in  fact,  a  moral  impossibili- 
ty. The  portraits  ao  painted  may  obtain . 
much  applause  for*  the  respective  artists, 
—  they  may  exiiibit  great  and  varied  tal  - 
ents,  and  ma,;'  call  forth  much  popular  ad- 
miration. But,  after  all,  the  prophet's  de- 
scription of  the  gods  of  the  heathen  may^ 
justly  be  applied  to  all  these  modern  idols-r 
•*  Thty  are  laid  over  with  silver  and  gold, 
but  there  is  no  breath  at  all  in  the  mid:jC  oC 
tkem." 


THE  LAY  OF  THK  LITTLE  WIFE. 

"  Treat  mo  no  better  than  a  dog  ?  " 

Ay,  so  he  may,  and  never  yet 
Her  wish  deny,  her  pleasure  dug  : 

Because  a  dug  may  be  a  pet. 

On  all  things  good  fur  him  to  cat 

A  fuvourite  du;;  is  alwayR  fed. 
His  nuuter  never  tries  tu  beat 

Unpleasant  things  into  his  head.. 

No  l)etter  than  a  do;;  ?  Called  good,' 

Praise*!,  indulged,  fondled  !  Truth  to  iclTf. 

Oh,  how  I  wish  that  Henry  woukl 
Just  only  treat  poor  me  as  well  i 

156. 
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CHAPTER  LI. 

OEBTBUDE    THINKS    HERSELF    SUPERIOR 
TO    SIR    DOUGLAS. 

There  is  a  grievous  momeiit  in  the  lives 
of  mimy  who  love  humbly  and  nncerely, 
and  think  little  of  themselves ;  a  moment 
of  strange  contradiction  of  all  the  previoos 
impressions  of  that  love ;  a  dethroning,  as 
it  were,  of  its  object.  No  longer  better, 
wiser,  greater  than  all  other  mortal  crea- 
tures :  no  longer  the  infallible  guide,  the 
crown  and  glory  of  life;  loved  still,  bat 
loved  in  a  different  wav.  Something  of 
splendour  departed,  we  know  not  where: 
something  of  security  vanished,  we  know 
not  why  :  such  is  the  change  that  comes  at 
such  times.  It  comes  to  men  in  the  first 
consciousness  of  their  over-estimation  of 
some  fair  syren  whose  song  has  <m\j  lured 
them  to  the  rocks  and  shoals  of  existence. 
It  comes  to  women  whose  love  has  bordered 
on  adoration,  when  they  feel  compelled  to 
mingle  pity  with  the  regard  they  bestow 
on  tneir  husbands. 

When  Gertrude  read  —  with  strained 
and  amazed  eyes  —  the  letter  put  into  her 
hands  that  morning,  she  pressed  her  lips  to 
the  signature  with  the  kiss  of  passionate 
pity  one  bestows  on  a  wounded  child. 

*^  Oh  my  poor  Douglas !  my  husband  I " 
was  all  she  said.  But  in  that  one  brief 
grieving  sentence,  th^  seemed  to  change 
positions  forever.  He  stood  lower:  she 
stood  higher.  Never  eo&ld  she  have  been 
so  deceived  I  Never,  thou^  all  the  stars 
in  heaven  had  seemed  to  shed  their  light  on 
the  deception,  could  she  have  ^cepted  as 
agaicst  him  the  wretched  forgery  of  proof 
he  had  accepted  against  her.    Nev^  I 

Poor  Douglas!  Ay,  poor  indeed.  Beg- 
gared of  trust,  and  hope,  and  belief  in  hu- 
man nature  ;  for  if  he  doubted  her,  in  whom 
could  he  believe  ? 

The  sick  pang  at  her  heart  increased. 
She  rang,  and  ordered  preparations  for 
instant  departure ;  and  then  she  once  more 
flat  down  to  re-read  the  strange  lines  pen- 
ned by  that  familiar  hand.  That  hand 
which  had  clasped  hers  at  the  altar ;  which 
had  detained  her  with  its  warm,  gentle,  al- 
most trembling  grasp,  when  first  they  stood 
together  on  the  threshold  of  her  new  home 
at  Glenro!«ie;  detained  her  that  he  might 
murmur  in  her  ear,  before  she  entered,  his 
hope  that  she  would  be  always  happy  there  ; 
his  wife,  his  own  for  evermore. 

She  was  a  girl  then.  She  was  a  young 
matron  now.    If  it  was  not  for  her  hand- 


some schoolboy,  Neil,  the  yean  had  flown 
BO  swifUy  that  it  might  seem  bat  yesterday 
she  blushed  through  that  bridal  hour  of  love, 
and  heard  that  welcome  Home  ;  that  bless- 
ed sentence,  spoken  in  music,  since  spoken 
by  kis  voice. 

And  now,  what  had  he  written  ?  How 
could  he  write  so?    Poor  Doa|das? 

'*  Grertrade, "  the  letter  said,  <^  I  am  spared 
at  least  the  anguish  of  explanation,  by  be- 
ing enabled  to  enclose  you  these  papers. 
Your  own  letter  and "  (there  was  a  olur 
here,  as  though  the  name  ^  Kenneth  "  had 
been  begun  and  effaced)  ^my  nepkeufs, 

"  I  endeavour  to  do  you  justice,  and  be- 
lieve that  his  conduct  at  Niqiles  and  many 
combining  ciroamstanees,  made  yon  think 
it  best  to  reject  him,  — and  accept  me. 

**I  feel  certain  that  no  worioiy  calcula- 
tions minffled  with  the  aigoments  of  others, 
or  your  own  thoughts,  when  you  so  d^ 
oided. 

*'  You  could  not  then  perhi^  test  the 
strength  or  weakness  of  your  heart     You 
mated  your  youlJli  with  my  age :  a  gap  of 
long  years  stretched  between  us ! 

**  I  have  the  less  time  remainniff  to  suffer 
fix>m  the  remembrance  of  my  bitter  loss. 

**  Whether  my  life  of  loneliness  to  come, 
shall  be  longer  than  I  could  desire,  or  brief 
as  I  wish,  you  will  see  me  no  more.  I  shall 
endeavour  to  devote  myself  to  the  ser- 
vice of  my  country,  as  in  earlier   days. 

Not  in  unmanly  despair,  but  in  sub* 
mission  to  God,  I  trust  to  spend  what  mea»> 
ure  of  the  future  He  may  allot  me. 

«*  For  you  —  you  know  me  too  weU  to 
doubt  my  desire  that  all  this  should  pass 
without  open  scandal;  and  without  tkat 
Inttemess  which  assumes  a  right  of  ven- 
geance for  irreparable  wrong. 

*<  I  am  gone.  I  will  not  part  you  fitm 
jrour  son.  I  have  seen  wliat  that  suffering 
IS  in  other  women ;  that  tearing  out  of  the 
heart  by  the  roots.  You  will  doubtless  be 
Kiuch  with  your  mother ;  but  when  Neil's 
hcUdays  come,  you  will  meet  him  at  Glen* 
rossk,  and  remain  with  him  there.  I  shidl 
see  hiiQ  —  but  not  now.  I  make  no  condi- 
tion ;  e^usept  that  you  avoid  all  ezplaaatioii 
with  him.  Let  him — at  least  in  Uus  his 
happy  boyhood  —  know  me  oWnf,  not 
parted^  from  home  ties.  Let  all  around  jou 
think  the  same.^ 

'*  I  have  hesittted  to  add  anything  i^ 
specting  the  cavae  of  our  separation.  Iwill 
only  say  that  it  is  a  dreary  satisfaction  to 
me  to  believe  that,  seeing  what  your  first 
step  towards  sin  has  brought  about,  yoa 
will  never  take  a  second. 
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^  In  leAving  von  Neil,  I  leave  a  hostage 
•gainat  all  poflBibilit/  of  actual  dishooour. 

"  Douglas  Ross.  " 

Then  followed  a  very  few  hurried  lines, 
apparently  written  afler  the  letter  was  con- 
eroded  ;  the  ink  paler,  the  sentence  blotted 
immediately  after  writing. 

■*  Gertrude — I  find  it  impossible  to  close 
tbia  letter,  —  my  last  letter  to  my  wife,  — 
and  not  say  " 

There  the  lines  ende<]  that  were  deci- 
phemble !  Pore  over  them,  and  turn  them 
which  way  she  would,  she  could  not  make 
out  more  than  the  two  words  ^*  selfish  love." 
Selfish  ?  was  it  his,  was  it  Kenneth's  ?  Was 
he  relenting;  to  her,  even  while  he  sealed 
her  sentence  of  exile  from  his  heart?  Was 
there  love  in  those  blurred  lines?  love  of 
which  irtie  was  cheated,  by  their  being  so 
defitced  V  Or  had  some  phrase  of  warning, 
—  too  severe,  in  his  merciful  view  of  her 
;,  —  occupied  that  last  fraction  of  the 
white  sheet  of  paper,  so  full  of  sup- 
~  accusation  and  stifled  regrets  ? 

It  was  with  a  shudder  that  Gertrude 
thought  of  Kenneth,  and  gazed  once  more 
■t  his  mad  letter.  Gazed,  too,  at  the  an- 
•wer,  to  ingeniously  fitted  in  with  its  mosaic 
of  Ibrgery !  She  could  not  doubt  who  had 
betrayed  her  to  this  misery.  Alice  !  Alice, 
and  (if  it  were  possible  to  believe  he  were 
again  within  hail)  James  Frere !  lie  had 
been  convicted  of  forgery.  He  had  etched 
and  imitated  for  Dowager  Lady  Clochna- 
ben  in  the  early  days  of  their  intimacy, 
with  a  ikill  which  had  been  the  mar»cl  of 
all  who  beheld  it.  She  did  not  for  one 
moment  doubt  what  had  happened :  and, 
atrange  to  say,  the  more  she  thought  of  it, 
the  less  miserable  she  felt.  Tc  was  all  so 
transparently  clear.  Shu  hsd  only  to  get 
to  Lwoglas  —  (poor  Dou^as !)  —  and  ex- 
^ain  it,  and  say, ''  Half  ot  this  letter  is  in- 
deed mine,  but  the  other  half  is  a  forgery  ; 
how  could  you  believe  in  it  ?  "  and  then  — 
then  —  she  would  be  happier  than  ever  ! 
Happy,  with  the  freight  otl  her  heart  of  all 
paat  partial  concealments  (all  attempted 
lor  his  sake  -^  his  own  dear  sake,  —  to  save 
Ami  pain)  ;  happy,  with  the  eml)arras9ment 
of  Kenneth's  presence  removed  for  good ; 
happy,  of  one  in  the  lovely  home  of  Glen- 
roasie  with  her  husband ;  without  Alice,  — 
emelf  cunning,  cat-like  Alice.  Only  her 
hntband,  and  her  boy,  and  mother,  and 
tme  frieods. 


CHAPTEB  Ln. 
ON  WINGS  OF  HOPE,  A  JOURNEY. 

Eager,  almost  elate,  dyin^  to  be  in  Sir 
Douglas's  presence,  in  his  kindly  clasping 
arms,  Gertrude  tied  her  bonnet-strings  with 
hurried,  trembling  fingers ;  and  telling  her 
maid  that  very  important  business  had  call- 
ed Sir  Douglas  to  London,  and  that  she  was 
to  follow  him  with  Lady  Charlotte,  sent 
that  shrewd  abigail  to  Glenrossie  with  the 
message,  and  continued  her  preparations, 
without  a  word  to  her  mother  of  the  dread- 
ful letter,  only  that  *^ important  business" 
called  them  to  town ;  and  with  an  effort  at 
gaiety,  which  even  to  that  simple-minded 
parent,  seemed  strange  and  hysterical. 

Then  she  suddenly  bethought  her  of  the 
proof — the  easy  proof  of  forgery,  which 
lay  in  her  desk  at  Glenrossie,  the  first 
rough  copy  of  her  letter  to  Kenneth  —  not 
meant,  indeed,  for  a  rough  copy,  but  cast 
aside  afler  writing  it,  as  containing  pas- 
sages, reasonings  with  him,  which  were  as 
well  omitted.  She  must  get  that  letter. 
The  delay  of  getting  that  must  be  borne, 
and  then  she  would  set  out  for  their  London 
house^  and  see  her  husband.  Lady  Char- 
lotte might  wait  for  her  in  Edinburgh ;  it 
was  needless  fatigue  for  that  fragile  travel- 
ler to  go  to  Glenrossie  and  back.  Ger- 
trude could  go  alone. 

She  did  go  alone.     Pale  and  excited,  she 
passed  by  the  good  old  butler,  who  had  al- 
ready Settled  in  hi^  own  mind  that  things 
I  looked  "  no  canny  "  in  his  master  s  hurried 
j  departure.     She  asked  for  Neil  as  she  flit- 
ted by,  and  was  told  he  was   out  with  the 
keeper  ;  then,  swift  and  noiseless  as  a  ghost, 
she   reached  the   door  of  her  own   bright 
I  morning-room  and  opened  it  wide.     It  was 
already  occupied. 

There  in  the  sunshine  —  witch-like  and 
spiteful  —  smiling   a   smile   such   as  ought 
never  to  wreathe  woman's  lips,  sat  Alice 
-  lloss,  curled  up  and  lounging  on  the  green 
'  ottoman,  Kenneth's  favourite  resort.     She 
did   not    immediately  perceive   Gertrude ; 
'  she  was  smiling  that  evil  smile  at  the  maid, 
who  stood  in  her  shawl  and  bonnet  as  she 
had  arrived,  nervously  i>inning  and  unpin- 
ning her  large  pebble  brooch,  and  staring 
'  down  at  Miss  Ross,  who  had  jn<t  finished  a 
sentence  of  which  the  wonl  "packing"  was 
all  that  reached  (iertrude's  ear. 
I      The  maid  uttered  an  exclamation  at  sight 
;  of  her  lady,  and  curtsied  :  and  Alice,  start- 
.  ed   into  attention,  rose,  or  rather  leaped, 
with  feline  activity  from  her  fflinc  attitude 
of  repose. 
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The  pale  mistress  of  Glenrossie  Castle 
looked  steadily  at  her  false  sister-in-law, 
on  whose  lips  the  odd  smile  still  flickered 
with  a  baleful  light,  and  who,  having  risen, 
continued  mutely  standing,  neither  bidding 

food-morrow,  nor  otherwise  acknowledging 
er  presence. 

*<  This  is  my  room,"  said  Lady  Ross,  as, 
unable  to  restrain  her  impatience  to  possess 
herself  of  her  letter,  she  advanced  to  the 
escritoire. 

The  proud  sentence  of  dismissal  changed 
Alice's  smile  to  a  little  audible  laugh. 

"  True,  but  ye  were  not  expected  here," 
she  said  ;  with  slow  Scotch  emphasis  on  the 
"  not:* 

Then,  as  Grer trade  feverishly  searched, 
and  searched  in  vain,  for  the  purloined  pa- 
per, and  turned  at  last  (paler  than  ever) 
to  conscious  "  Ailie,"  —  convinced  through 
whose  misdoing  it  was  no  longer  there  — 
the  half-sister  of  Sir  Douglas  with  mocking 
bitterness  added,  — 

"  Kenneth's  off  for  Edinburgh,  like  other 
folk.  It's  hard  to  be  parted  from  what  one 
loves." 

There  was  a  world  of  emphasis  in  the 
creature's  last  slow  sentence. 

"  God  foijgive  you,  Alice  Ross,"  said  Grer- 
trude ;  "  Douglas  never  will,  when  he 
knows  all." 

"  That  will  be  very  unchristian,"  said  the 
importurbed  and  imperturbable  Ailie.  And 
with  a  repetition  of  the  audible  little  laugh, 
she  tossed  the  ends  of  her  boa  together,  and 
glided  out  of  the  room,  and  was  down  the 
corridor  and  up  the  stair  and  away  to  her 
own  tower  chamber,  before  the  heavy  shiv- 
ering sigh  from  Gertrude's  heart  had  died 
away  into  silence. 

It  was  perhaps  with  a  wistful  excuse  for 
the  great  and  honest  anxiety  which  weighed 
on  his  mind,  that  the  old  butler  came  to  the 
door  and  knocked,  though  it  stood  still 
half  open,  inquiring;  doubtfully  whether  her 
**  Leddyship  "  would  not  take  some  refresh- 
ment alter  ner  Journey. 

Gertrude  did  not  at  first  hear  or  heed 
him.  She  stood  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
escritoire,  and  murmured  to  herself  half 
aloud,  **  Oh !  what  shall  I  do  ?  " 

**  TVust  in  God,"  said  the  old  servant. 

He  had  seen  three  generations  now  of 
this  house,  and  considered  himself  as  much 
a  part  of  it  as  the  very  trees  on  whose  rough 
branches,  when  Sir  Douglas  and  Kenneth 
were  boys,  their  cold  step-mother  had  hung 
the  two  dogs. 

Trust  in  God. 

Then  Gertrude  looked  up,  and  said  gent- 


ly, rather  absendy,  "  I  am  going  to  London. 
Tell  Neil  when  he  comes  in." 

"  "V^Tien  will  ye  be  back,  my  Leddy  ?  " 

The  question  nearly  broke  down  her  re- 
solve to  seem  calm.  She  faltered  out  the 
words,  '^I  expect  we  shall  be  back  in  a 
couple  of  days  or  so." 

We.  The  old  man  looked  dombtiully  and 
compassionately  at  her,  i^nd  left  the  apart- 
ment. Aflera  minute's  pause  Grertrude  left  it 
also.  She  looked  back  as  she  quitted  it  That 
lovely  room,  with  all  its  chosen  treasures  ! 

The  sentence  that  spoke  of  her  coming  to 
it  onlv  as  a  visitor  —  that  sentence  in  Sir 
Douglas's  letter  which  bid  her  '^  meet  Neil 
at  Glenrossie  during  his  holidays"  —  roee 
in  her  mind  with  special  force.  She  chased 
it  away,  and  smiled  —  a  quiverins,  tender 
smile.  Soon  she  would  see  that  aear  hus- 
band, and  convince  him  I  Soon  all  would  be 
well  again.  They  would  yet  chat  and  laugh 
toother,  by  winter  hearth  and  summer  sun- 
shine, in  that  room ! 

Eyes  followed  her  as  she  departed:  of 
keen,  watchful  Alice,  peering  from  her  tow- 
er ;  the  eyes,  faded,  wrinkled,  and  kindly, 
of  the  aged  butler,  who  had  seen  Old  ^ 
Douglas  a  cradled  child !  The  eyes  of  her 
maid,  who,  neither  better  nor  worse  than 
others  of  her  class,  had  been  listening  to  all 
sorts  of  malevolent  gossip  and  evil  prophe- 
cy from  Alice  Ross,  and  had  been  prepared 
for  thorough  belief  in  that  gossip,  by  inspec- 
tion of  Sir  Douglas's  letter  before  it  even 
reached  her  lady's  hand.  For  they  all  had 
an  instinct  that  something  unusual  was  ph 
ing  on.  Why  should  Sir  Douglas  write, 
when  in  an  hour  or  two  her  mistrea  would 
be  home  ?  Why  should  Lady  Boss  herself 
sit  half  th^  night  before  she  went  to  Edin- 
burgh, writkig,  and  forgetting  to  undress-*- 
though  her  w«ary  maid  coughed  and  sighed« 
to  remind  her  that  she  was  waiting  in  the 
ante-room,  the  tjandles  burning  low,  and 
yawns  becoming  more  and  more  frequent  ? 
Why? 

*'  Sir  Douglas  and  niladv  were  certainly 
ffoing  to  part,  only  miWdy  didn't  irish  it, 
because  of  her  reputatiotk:  Mr.  Kenneth 
was  at  the  bottom  of  it  all.*^ 

How  very  quickly  did  the  household  ar- 
rive at  this  portentous  concluiion,  whieh 
Sir  Douglas  imagined  could  be  kept  a 
secret  from  every  one  !  A  secret  I  Tou 
may  keep  a  secret  from  your  bosom  friend ; 
fix)m  your  father  confessor;  bat  md  from 
the  man  who  stands  behind  jronr  ohair  at 
dinner,  or  the  female  who  '*  lays  out "  your 
dressing  things  at  night.  Toor  looks  are 
their  lK>oks  ;  your  thoughts  their  prineipal 
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subject  of  Bpecalation ;  your  actions^  in  esse 
or  posse^  the  main  topic  of  their  mutual  dis- 
coarse. 

-  Neil  dined  and  supped  (most  discontent- 
edly^ alone  with  Alice,  whom  he  profound- 
ly disliked,  that  day ;  and  wondered  with 
the  keeper  during  the  rest  of  his  time,  what 
ever  could  hare  happened  to  his  father's 
hud? 

And  the  old  keeper  shook  his  head  sol- 
teinlj',  and  repeated  for  the  fifUeth  time 
that  it  was  **  maist  surprisin',  for  gude  Sir 
Doug^  hadna  a  gun  oot  wi'  him  the  morn'." 
And  it  was  more  surprising  still  that  he  had 
given  no  account  of  the  accident  to  any 
one. 

And  80  they  all  chatted,  and  wondered ; 
whUe  Gertrude  travelled  *'  on  and  on,"  like 
a  princess  in  a  fairy  tale,  till  at  length  on 
the  morrow  the  haven  was  reached,  and  she 
stood  on  the  steps  of  her  London  home,  and 
entered  it. 

Yes ;  Sir  Douglas  had  arrived  the  previ- 
ous day ;  he  was  out  just  then,  but  he  was 
Aere  ;  in  their  usual  abode  when  in  town. 

And  Gertrude  also  was  there  !  She  drew 
a  long  breath,  a  happ^  sigh ;  and  pressed 
ber  mother's  anxious  httle  hand  with  a  lan- 
goid  weary  smile  of  joy. 

She  had  only  to  wait  for  his  coming  in  ; 
and  then  all  would  be  well. 

Only  to  wait 


CHAPTER    LIU. 
WAITING      FOR     JOY. 

-  Gbrtrxtdb  waited.  At  first  patiently, 
pleasnrably ;  her  soft,  glad  eyes  wandering 
orer  familiar  objects ;  all  diverse,  but  aU 
Ooiyered  by  the  misty  cloud  of  her  one 
tiiought 

Tlien  she  grew  restless,  and  rose,  and 
walked  to  and  fro  over  the  rich  carpet-,  with 
that  pain  at  the  temples  and  in  the  knees 
which  comes  to  nervous  persons  who  have 
waited  too  long  in  anxiety  and  suspense. 

Then  she  b^ame  exhausted  ana  weary. 
AH  day  long  she  had  not  broken  her  fast ; 
she  could  not  eat;  something  seemed  to 
dioke  her  in  the  attempt  She  grew  paler 
and  paler,  till  at  last  Lady  Charlotte's  in- 
ereasinff  alarm  took  the  shape  of  words, 
which  mmed  themselves  into  a  little  plain- 
scolding. 

••  Now,  GiBrtrude,  /can  see  that  whatever 
Douglas  has  sent  you,  isn't  pleasant 
;  and  I  don't  want  to  interfere  be- 
tween man  and  wife,  or  ask  what  you  don't 
to   tell  me,  though  r?e  been  wonder- 


ing all  day  what  has  happened ;  and 
whether  he  has  put  all  his  money  into  a  lot- 
tery, and  lost  it ;  or  what ;  for  I  know 
notiiing  new  has  happened  to  Kenneth  ;  — 
not  that  Douglas  is  a  likely  man  to  put  into 
a  lottery,  but  still,  however  superior  he  may 
be,  he  might  choose  the  wrong  number, 
you  know,  and  draw  a  blank,  and  you 
would  have  to  retrench.  Indeed,  I  once 
knew  a  man  (a  very  clever  man,  and  a 
friend  of  your  father's)  who  was  quite  ruin- 
en  by  putting  into  a  lottery.  He  chose  503, 
and  the  winning  number  was  505  —  only 
two  offl —  so  very  distressing  and  provok- 
ing I  However,  he  taught  drawing  after- 
wards, in  crayons  and  pastel,  and  did  pretty 
well,  and  people  were  very  sorry  for  him. 
But  what  I  wanted  to  say  was  this  —  that  you 
really  must  eat  something,  if  only  a  sand- 
wich, or  a  biscuit  ;•  for  I  am  sure  Douglas 
will  be  quite  vexed  when  he  comes  in,  to 
see  you  looking -as  you  do.  And  you  won't 
be  able  to  talk  matters  over  with  him,  or 
settle  what  should  be  done." 

The  last  of  these  wandering  sentences  was 
the  one  that  roused  Gertrude.  True,  she 
would  not  be  able  to  talk  matters  over,  if 
she  felt  as  faint  as  she  did  then.  She 
would  take  something.  She  rang,  and  or- 
dered biscuit  and  wine,  and  smiled  over 
them  at  her  mother,  who,  still  dissatisfied, 
pulled  her  ringlet,  and  even  bit  the  end  of 
it,  (which  she  only  did  in  great  extremities,) 
saying,  **  I  wish  you  would  tell  me,  Ger- 
trude :  I  do  so  hate  mysteries." 

"  So  do  I,  my  little  mother ;  but  this  is 
Douglas's  secret,  not  mine ;  "  and  with  a 
gentle  embrace,  Crertrude  hushed  the  quer- 
ulous little  woman ;  and  then  turning  with 
a  sigh  to  the  window,  ^*  It  is  getting  very 
late,"  she  said,  "  Douglas  must  be  dining  at 
his  club.  Call  me  wnen  he  comes,  and  I 
will  lie  down  on  the  sofa  meanwhile." 

The  fatigue  and  agitation  of  the  day,  and 
the  nourishment,  light  as  it  was,  that  Ger- 
trude had  taken,  together  with  the  increas- 
ing stillness  and  dimness  of  all  things  round 
her  soon  lulled  her  senses  into  torpor,  and 
suspense  was  lost  in  a  deep,  ^uiet  sleep. 

Ladv  Charlotte  dozed  a  little  too :  but 
her  fatigue  was  less  and  her  restlessness 
greater.  She  was  extremely  curious  to 
know  what  had  occurred,  and  was  mentally 
taking  an  inventory  of  the  objects  in  the 
room,  with  a  view  to  a  possible  auction  — 
if  Sir  Douglas  had  indeed  ruined  himself 
by  staking  his  all  on  a  lottery-ticket  — 
when  she  heard  the  rapid  wheels  of  his  cab 
drive  up  to  the  house,  saw  him  alight,  and 
heard  Uie  door  of  the  library  open  and 
swing  to,  as  he  entered  that  sanctum. 
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Lady  Charlotte  p^laDced  towards  her 
daughter,  who  was  still  sleeping;  profoundlj. 
It  was  a  pitv  to  wake  her.  She  would  go 
down  herself  and  see  Sir  Douglas,  and  he 
could  come  bj  and  by  to  Crertrude. 

In  pursuance  of  this  resolve,  she  went 
gently  down  the  broad  staircase,  somewhat 
haunted  by  recollections  of  days  when 
Eusebia  used  to  sail  down  them  dressed  in 
very  full  dress  for  the  opera,  outshining  her 
hostess  and  sister-inrlaw  alike  iA  the  multi- 
plicity of  her  gowns  and  of  her  conquests, 
and  preceding  Gertrode,  more  simply  attir- 
ed and  leaning  in  dpll  domesticity  on  her 
husband's  arm. 

*<  And  now  only  suppose  he  is  rained ;  it 
will  be  worse  even  than  Kenneth  1 "  thought 
the  bewildered  mother,  as  she  pushed  the 
heavy  green  baize  door  forward,  and  came 
into  Sir  Douglas's  presence. 

**  Oh,  dear ! "  was  all  she  said  when  she 
saw  him ;  and  she  stood  foe  a  moment  ex- 
tremely frightened  and  perplexed,  pulline 
her  long  curl  to  a  straight  line  in  her  agi- 
tation. 

For  it  seemed  to  her  that  if  ever  she  saw 
the  image  of  a  ruined  man,  she  saw  it  now. 

The  table  was  loaded  with  parcels,  wiA 
parchments,  with  letters ;  a  hatcase  and  a 
swordcase  were  at  one  end,  and  an  open 
paper,  looking  very  like  a  deed,  or  a  lease, 
or  a  swill,  by  the  heavy  silver  inkstand  at 
the  other. 

Sir  Douglas  himself,  pale  as  death,  ex- 
cept one  bright  scarlet  spot  at  his  cheekbone 
—  with  a  grieved  determined  look  on  his 
mouth  whicQ  she  had  never  seen  there  be- 
fore,—  was  apparently  giving  final  direc- 
tions to  his  man  of  business ;  and  as  that 
person  bowed  and  retired,  he  turned,  with 
what  seemed  to  poor  Lady  Charlotte  a 
most  haughty  and  angry  stare,  to  see  who 
was  intruding  upon  mm  at  this  other  en- 
trance. 

Her  alarm  increased,  when  with  a  sud- 
den fire  in  his  eyes  (looking,  she  thought, 
"  so  like  Kenneth  1 ")  he  recognised  her, 
and  without  further  welcome  than  **  Grood 
God,  Lkdy  Charlotte  I "  motioned  her,  as  it 
were  to  leave  him. 

Lady  Charlotte  had  a  little  access  of 
peevish  courage  at  that  moment,  for  she 
thought,  if  this  was  the  mood  of  her  daugh- 
ter's nusband,  ho  might  disturb  and  alarm 
his  wife  beyond  measure.  He  might  really 
make  her  cjuite  ill  afler  all  her  fatigue. 
Her  poor  tired  Gertrude !  It  would  be 
very  unfair ! 

Lady  Charlotte  was  a  weak  woman,  but 
what  strength  she  had,  lay  in    love  for 


her  daughter  ;  and  though  rather  afraid  of 
Sir  Douglas  at  all  times,  she  was  least 
afraid  when  it  was  a  question  of  Gertrude's 
well-being.  Like  the  lady  in  the  old  bal- 
lad, who  saw  the  armed  ghost :  — 


« 


Love  conquered  fear"  — 


even  in  her.  She  was,  besides,  rather 
gry  with  her  stately  son-in-law  finr  being 
<*  ruined,  **.  (which  was  her  idie  fisUe  for 
the  hour,)  so  she  said  very  bravely,  ^  I  do 
hope.  Sir  Douglas,  before  yoa  go  up  to 
Grertrude — whatever  you  have  to  tell 
her" — - 

But  Sir  Douglas  did  not  wait  for  the  end 
of  the  sentence.  He  said,  ia  a  aoit  of  a 
hoarse  whisper,  '*  Is  she  htrt  f  " 

^"  Of  course  she  is  here.  Good  mcioiu, 
y<m  might  be  sure  she  would  oome  directly ; 
and  wluit  I  wanted  to  beg  " 

Again  Sir  Douglas  interrupted.  He  ad- 
vanced a  few  steps,  and  stood  dose  to  Lady 
Charlotte,  looking  down  on  her,  ma  she 
afterwards  exnreMed  it,  "most  ftightfiil- 
ly, "  while  the  not  spot  yanished  out  of  his 
cheek,  and  even  hia  lips  grew  aihv  pais. 

"  You  have  come  to  plead  fyr  net  ?  **  he 
said,  in  a  low,  strange  tone.  "  Do  not  at» 
tempt  it  It  would  be  utterjk-  ia  ymn. 
My  resolves  are  taken.  Tell  Gertmde  — 
tell  Lady  Ross  —  that  all  is  over  fbrever  be- 
tween us.  She  may  rouse  me  to  wrath, 
she  may  rouse  me  to  madneMi''  fand  he 
struck  his  breast  wildly  with  his  clenched 
hand  as  he  spoke),  **  but  the  lost  love,  and 
the  vanished  trust,  fihe  will  never  raise  to  life 
again  while  my  life  lasts.  Make  no  acandal 
of  lamenting  here,  among  Mrvanii  and  in- 
feriors. Ti^e  her  away.  Do  not  apeak. 
I  will  hear  nothing,  uo  not  write.  1  will 
read  no  letter  that  alliides  to  her.  So  fitt 
as  lies  in  my  power  her  very  name  (and, 
thank  God,  it  is  not  a  common  oae)  shall 
never  be  uttered  before  me  again." 

He  paused,  and  leaned  hit  hand  on  tiie 
table  among  those  scattered  papen,  to 
which  Lady  Chariotte'a  terrified  aod  be- 
wildered eyea  mechanically  foUowed. 
Then  he  resumed,  in  a  stem,  imiiatvrallj 
quiet  tone. 

**  All  my  arrangements  are  made.  TUi 
house  will  be  sold  as  soon  as  they  cam  ccn- 
veniently  be  carried  out.  I  leave  it  in  a 
few  minutes  forever.  I  haye  apokea  lo— > 
to  your  daughter — about  Neil's  hofidm  at 
Glenrossie.  She  will  have  told  you.  TiMre 
is  war  now  threatening  for  England ;  and 
chances "  (of  death  ia  battle  for  -^ — 


desirous  to  die  —  was  the  thought ;  bat  he 
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did  not  f^ve  it  utterance).  He  broke  sad- 
denlj  off.  '*  I  must  wish  you  farewell,  Lady 
Charlotte  1    I  wish  you  farewell  I " 

Whether  he  vanished,  or  leaped  out  of  the 
window,  or  went  through  one  of  the  library 
doors  like  any  other  mortal  Christian  man, 
Lady  Charlotte  could  nerer  have  told  to 
her  dying  day.  Gasping^  with  terror  and 
aurpnae  far  too  real  and  intense  for  the  lit- 
tle bursts  of  weeping  in  the  embroidered 
pocket  handkerchief,  which  were  the  ordi- 
nary safety  yalves  of  her  emotion ;  dimly 
comprehending  that  it  was  a  dreadful  quar- 
rel between  him  and  Grertrude  —  not 
*^  ruin  "  of  fortune,  or  rash  speculation,  that 
canaed  this  bewildering  outburst — the 
poor  little  woman  tottered  away,  and  crept 
Dack  up  the  handsome  staircase,  desecrated 
by  Biemories  of  Euesbia's  triumphs,  as  far 
wm  the  first  landing.  There  she  sat  down 
to  consider  what  she  could  possibly  do  next. 
Waa  she  to  wake  Gertrude  only  to  tell  her 
all  this?  Her  tired  Grertrude,  who  lay 
alnmberinff  so  softly?  Surely  notl  She 
must'  think ;  she  must  reflect ;  she  could 
not  yet  even  re-enter  the  drawing-room. 
She  ^^  didn't  know  what  on  earth  to  do." 
80  Lady  Charlotte  sat  on  the  landing  in  the 
half-lit  bouse,  leaning  on  a  great  roll  of  car- 
peting which  was  deposited  there,  *'the 
naoily  being  out  of  town."  And  the  un- 
dar-hoosemaid  passing  that  way  saw  the 
lady  sitting  thus  strangely  on  the  stairs; 
and  not  knowing  what  else  to  say,  asked 
*'  if  she  would  like  some  tea  ? ''  And  Lady 
Charlotte,  in  an  abstacted  and  despairing 
aort  of  way,  replied,  '*  Oh !  dear  no ;  neyer 
again  —  never:**  And  the  under-house- 
maid  told  the  housekeeper ;  and  the  two  or 
three  seryants  at  the  town-house  came  to 
quite  as  rapid  a  conclusion  as  the  seryants  at 
Glanroasie.  '*  Sir  Douglas  had  come  up  to 
London  in  such  a  fluster;  and  had  gone 
away  without*  eyen  saying  good-by  to  my 
lady  though  she  was  in  the  drawin<];  room  ; 
and  my  lady's  mother  had  been  sitting  on 
the  landing  of  the  stairs,  and  had  said  she 
Beyer  would  drink  tea  again  ! " 

What  could  that  mean  but  family  disrup- 
tion, separation,  perhaps  diyorce  ? 

All  this  while  Grertrude  slumbered  on, 
*0h  1  how  tranquil,  and  peaceful,  and  child- 
likAf  were  those  slumbers  I  No  warning 
dream  mingled  with  their  stillness.  She 
haard  no  sound  of  the  rushing  train  speed- 
ing along  blank  lines,  and  under  dull  echo- 
ini^  tunnels,  in  the  pale  moonlight,  to  reach 
the  great  sea-port  of  England.  No  echo  of 
the  beating  ocean  splashing  and  heaying 
nnder  the  dark  steamer,  wIkmc  powerful  re- 
Tolying  machinery  was  to  carry  away  that 


grieying,  angry  heart ;  that  deceiyed  hus- 
band I  She  saw  no  yisions  of  her  Douglas 
sitting  alone  on  the  dim  deck,  leaning  oyer 
the  smp's  side  — 

**  Watching  the  wayes  that  fled  before  his 
face"  — 

and  seeing  nothing  there  but  his  own 
sorrow. 

She  slept :  —  as  children  sleep,  through  a 
thunder-storm,  or  with  death  ousy  in  the 
house ;  all  outward  things  sealed  from  her 
perceptions;  gently  barred  and  shuttered 
out,  —  eyen  as  the  common  light  was  bar- 
red, by  the  closing  against  it  of  her  smoodi 
white  eyelids. 

And  long  after  her  mother  had  crept  from 
the  landing,  up  the  second  short  flight  of 
bare  uncarpeted  steps,  into  the  room  she  had 
lefl,  she  still  slept  on ! 

And  Lady  Charlotte  watched  her  with 
fear  and  trenibling;  wondering  what  she 
should  do,  and  how  comport  herself  when 
Gertrude  should  open  those  serene  orbs 
and  ask  if  Douglas  had  yet  returned  ? 


CHAPTER     LIV. 
HOW  JOT   VAKISHEB. 

That  moment  came.  The  sweet  eyes 
slowly  lifted  their  long  curtained  lashes, 
with  the  transient  bewilderment  in  them,  of 
one  who  has  slept  in  a  strange  place ;  and 
then  the  sweet  lips  smiled,  and  with  a  look 
of  rest  and  refresnment  in  her  countenance, 
she  sat  up  and  spoke  the  dreaded  words : — 
**  My  darling  mother,  how  fagged  you  look  : 
is  it  yery  late  ?    Is  Douglas  come  tnf** 

In  a  moment  more  she  had  started  to  her 
feet ;  for  Lady  Charlotte  looked  yaguely  at 
her,  trembling,  excessiyely,  without  at- 
tempting to  answer  the  question. 

*'  Mother,  dearest  mother,  he  is  come,  and 
you  have  seen  hinu  My  foolish  Douglas  1 
NVhere  is  he  ?  Did  he  frighten  you  ?  Oh  I 
it  is  all  so  base  and  bad,  I  wanted  to  wait 
till  I  had  seen  him,  till  all  was  well  a^n, 
before  you  were  pained  by  knowmgl 
Where  is  ke  ?  *'  and  she  passed  swiftly  to  the 
door  as  if  to  go  to  him. 

Lady  Charlotte  flung  her  arms  round  her 
daughter. 

<*  My  darling  Gertie,  you  must  take  pa- 
tience ;  you  must  indeed  :  he  wasn't  fit  to 
be  spoken  to :  he  wasn't  really  quite  in  his 
right  mind;   he  was  raring." 

*' Mother  —  do  not  detain  me  —  I  must 
see  my  husbahdl  I  had  rather  he  struck 
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me  dead  than  not  attempt  to  meet  now  him 
and  try  to  conyince  him  of  the  truth.  I 
know  him !  I  know  him !  I  know  his  inmost 
soul.  He  will  hear  mey  if  he  will  hear  no  one 
else.    You  don't  know  what  has  happened." 

"  Gertrude,  my  love,  my  dearest,  —  it  is 
of  no  use  —  you  —  you  can't  see  him  —  he 
is  gone  I " 

"  Gone  where  ?  Gone,  —  rather  than 
meet  me !     Gone  back  to  Scotland  ?  " 

^  Oh !  dear  me,  I'm  sure  I  don't  know 
where  he  isjgone,  or  what  he  is  at !  He  was 
as  wild  as  E^nneth  at  Naples,  only  not  so 
rude,  (but  much  more  dreadful  1)  and  he 
said  all  sorts  of  shocking  things  about  wrath, 
and  madness,  and  not  trusting  and  never  see- 
ing you  again ;  and,  that  he  wouldn't  hear  me 
speak  of  you,  —  and  wouldn't  read  anything 
written  about  you,  —  and  that  ^onr  name 
should  never  be  uttered  before  hmi  as  long 
as  he  lived  I " 

**  And  you  let  me  sleep  on  I " 

Lady  Charlotte  scarcely  heard  this  excla- 
mation, but  continued  hurriedly  — 

**  And  he  said  this  house  was  to  be  sold ; 
and  that  all  his  arrangements  were  made 
(whatever  that  might  mean),  and  that  he 
told  you  already  about  Glenrossie  and  Neil, 
—  and" 

*'  Oh,  mother !  oh,  mother  I  oh,  mother  !  " 
burst  from  Gertrude  in  such  increasingly, 
wild  hysterical,  ascending  tones,  as  thrilled 
through  poor  Lady  Charlotte's  very  mar- 
row. 

**  You  let  me  sleep  on !  How  could  you 
let  me  sleep  on  ?  x  ou  have  destroyed  me ! 
How  could  you?  how  cotUd  you?  Ob, 
God ! "  and  she  vehemently  disengaged  her- 
self from  Lady  Chatlotte's  clinging  em- 
brace. 

Then  Gertrude  had  to  bear  what  many 
persons  in  days  of  affliction  have  to^'-bear,  — 
namely,  that  in  the  midst  of  their  greatest 
anguish,  some  lesser  anguish  from  one  they 
love  or  are  bound  to  consider,  breaks  in, 
and  claims  their  attention  from  their  own 
misery. 

For  Lady  Charlotte,  thunderstruck  at  the 
tone  of  bitter  reproach,  and  the  gesture  that 
accompanied  it,  from  her  ever-loving  daugh- 
ter, burst  into  tears  on  her  own  account ; 
and  kept  sobbing  out,  — 

**  Oh !  dear !  oh  !  good  gracious,  Ger- 
trude 1  that  I  should  ever  live  to  hear  you 
speak  to  me  in  such  a  voice  as  that  I  your 
own  mother  I  Oh  dear  me !  If  your  poor 
father  could  have  lived  to  hear  such  a  thing  ? 
It  isn't  my  fault  that  you've  married  such  a 
violent  man ;  all  such  violent  men  they  are  1 
Kenneth  isn't  a  bit  worse  in  reality  than 


Douglas  and  Neil -^  yes,  even  dear  Neil 
h€i8  his  tempers !  And  I  did  mean  to  wake 
you  as  you  bid  me ;  but  he  alamied  me  so, 
and  went  away  like  — like  —  like  a  flash  of 
lightning  from  the  sky  1  And  after  all  he 
may  come  back  again,  just  as  oddly ;  and 
you  shouldn't  speak  to  me  in  that  way !  Oh  I 
dear  I  oh  dear  me  !    Oh  ! " 

*<  No ;  I  ought  not.  Yon  must  fbrgive  me, 
little  mother.  Don't  cry  any  more  —  don't ; 
it  bewilders  me  1  You  do  not  know  what 
has  happened." 

**  Well,  what  hcu  happened  ?  "  said  Lady 
Charlotte,  drying  lier  tears,  bot  still  ques- 
tioning in  rather  a  peevish  anemlous  man- 
ner. *'  You  ought  to  have  told  me  before. 
I  ought  to  have  known..  I  told  you  this 
afternoon  that  you  had  better  tell  me." 

And  she  gave  two  or  three  final  little  sobs, 
and  then  withdrew  the  lace  handkerchief 
and  listened. 

*'  Douglas  has  been  led  to  believe  that  I 
am  false  at  heart  —  and  for  Kenneth ! "  said 
Gertrude  in  a  low  sad  voice,  not  onmized 
with  scorn. 

"And  how  dare  he  believe  any  such 
thine  ?  Now  that  is  the  man  yoa  thought 
so  clever,  Grertie ;  and  so  superior ;  and  yoa 
uwuld  marry  him;  and  I  told  yoa  not  to 
spoil,  and  you  did  spoil  him.  Nothing  spoils 
a  man  like  making  him  think  that  he  ti  al- 
ways in  the  right ;  for  then  he  thinks  him- 
self of  course  in  the  right  when  he  is  en- 
tirely in  the  wrong ;  and  if  I  were  yoa,  in- 
stead of  grieving  "  — 

"Oh,  mother,  have  pity  on  me«  Have 
patience  with  me.  If  Dooglas  and  I  are 
really  parted,  I  shall  die  of  grief  1  I  can't 
live  if  he  thinks  ill  of  me  1  I  can't  live  if  I 
do  not  see  him.  Where  is  he  gone  ?  Did  he 
say  where  ?  " 

"No,  Gerde.  He  said  in  his  wild  way 
(just  like  Kenneth),  that  he  was '  gone  ftnr 
ever ! '  But  he  can't  go  for  ever ;  it's  all 
nonsense ;  and  a  man  can't  leave  home  for 
ever  all  of  a  sudden  in  that  sort  of  way ;  I 
dare  say  he  only  wanted  to  frighten  me.  I 
was  very  much  frightened.  Now,  my  dar- 
ling Gertie,"  she  added  impatiently,  *^  don't 
stand  looking  as  if  you  were  nothing  but  a 
stone  image ;  pray  don't  1  Shall  I  ask  the 
housekeeper  it  she  knows  where  he  is  gone  ? 
Only  yoji  know  of  course  shell  goes 
there's  a  quarrel." 

*'OhI  what  does  that  si^fy?  What 
does  anything  signify  bat  seemg  him  ?  Let 
me  only  see  nim  —  and  then  — -  eome  what 
come  may ! " 

So  Saying,  Grertrude  flun^  herself  on  a 
seat,  and  covered  her  face  with  her  hand ; 
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and  her  molher  rang  the  bell  in  the  second 
drBwingnroom,  and  summoned  the  house- 
keeper to  the  library. 

The  Uunpe  were  extinguished  there,  and 
the  papen  and  packages  cleared  away. 
HotfaiDff  was  yisible  when  the  housekeeper 
CBtereC  And  set  her  solitary  candle  on  the 
Ugh  black  marble  mantlepiece,  but  a  little 
riuMtlj  litter,  like  a  gleaned  field  by  moon- 

^Lady  Charlotte  felt  exceedingly  embar- 
nased ;  it  was  so  difficult  to  tell  the  servant 
that  her  daughter  did  not  know  where  her 
hmband  was.  At  last  she  framed  her  ques- 
tion ;  with  considerable  circumlocution,  and 
■ofe  unihont  allusion  to  Sir  Douglas's  **  hasty 
lenper* 

The  housekeeper's  own  temper  did  not 
teem  to  be  in  a  very  favourable  state,  for  she 
■oawered  rather  tartly  that  she  **  didn't  know 
nodung,"  except  that  Sir  Douo^las  had  told 
her  her  services  were  not  required  after  her 
month  was  up,  "  which  was  sudden  enough, 
eopsidering ; "  but  as  she  understood  the 
house  was  to  be  sold,  there  was  no  help  for 
Ito.  And  as  to  where  he  was  gone,  she 
didn't  know  that,  either,  for  certain^  but  he 
had  been  at  the  Horse  Guards  **  unceasing,'* 
the  Uist  two  days,  his  man  said ;  and  she  un- 
derstood from  the  same  authority,  that  he 
was  **  proceedin'  to  the  seat  of  war,  **  which 
Lady  Chuiotte  knew  as  well  as  she  did  was 
^somewheres  in  the  Crimera."  He  was 
flone  by  express  train  that  evening,  and  she 
loped  my  lady  would  not  be  offended,  but 
she  bad  orders  to  show  the  house  for  selling 
or  letting  as  soon  as  it  could  be  got  ready, 
and  it  most  be  left  empty. 

All  in  a  yery  curt,  abrupt  displeased  man- 
aer,  as  became  a  housekeeper  who  compre- 
hended that  her  *^  services  were  no  lonj^r 
leqnired,"  because  her  master  had  quarrelled 
with  his  wife. 

Lady  Charlotte  returned  to  Gertrude. 
She  stammered  out  the  evil  news,  looking 
JearfuUy  in  her  daughter's  face,  as  if  expcct- 
lag  farther  reproaches. 

out  Gertrude  only  gave  a  low  moan,  and 
then,  kissing  her  check,  bade  her  go  to 
rest. 

**  And  you,  child  ?  and  you  my  Gertie  ?  ** 

^I  will  come  when  I  have  written  to 
Boyd  at  Vienna." 


CHAPTER  LV. 
LORIMER   BOYD. 

Whew  Lorimer  Boyd  c:ot  that  letter,  he 
behaved  exactly  like  Sir  ratrick  Spens,  in 


the  old  Scotch  balled,  when  the  Kin^  sends 
him  the  commission  that  drowns  him  and 
his  companions  (ships  being  as  ill-built  appa- 
rently in  those  days  as  in  our  own.) 

"  The  first  lino  that  Sir  Patrick  read 
A  loud  laugh  laughed  ho. 
The  second  line  that  Sir  Patrick  read 
The  tear  blinded  his  'ee." 

Yes,  Lorimer  Boyd,  laughed  hysterically, 
like  a  foolish  school-girl.  Here  was  this 
woman,  this  angel  (for  though  he  never 
breathed  it  to  mortal  man,  that  was  Lori- 
mers  private  estimation  of  Gertrude  Skif- 
ton),  not  only  not  valued,  to  the  extent  of 
her  deserts,  but  actually  thrown  off,  discard- 
ed, suspected,  contemned,  by  the  man  who 
had  the  supreme  good  fortune  to  win  her 
affections  and  marry  her.  Do  hearts  ^o 
blind,  like  eyes  ?  and  can  they  be  couched, 
as  of  a  cataract,  —  of  that  hard  homy  veil 
which  grows  and  grows  between  them  and 
the  clear  light  of  Heaven,  obscuring  all  judg- 
ment, and  makes  them  walk  to  the  pit  and 
precipice  as  though  the;jr  were  following  the 
open  road  of  natural  life  ? 

That  Douglas  should  behave  thus !  Doug- 
las 1 

But  what  was  the  use  of  pondering  and 
pausing  over  that?  Did  not  the  letter  tell 
him  that  it  was  so ;  and  did  not  that  letter 
—  from  her  for  whom  Lorimer  could  have 
died  —  beseech  his  intervention,  in  order  to 
communicate  the  real  facts  —  to  him  for 
whom  Gertrude  would  have  died;  and  so 
set  all  well  again  between  that  blind  heart, 
and  the  heart  that  was  beating  and  bleeding 
with  grief,  in  that  fair  woman's  bosom  ? 

In  one  thing  more  Lorimer  copied  the 
conduct  of  gallant  Sir  Patrick  Spens.  He 
instantly  set  about  the  task  proposed  to  him, 
whether  his  own  suffering  nught  be  involved 
in  it  or  not. 

While  Gertrude  was  yet  anxiously  hoping 
a  reply  to  her  letter  —  promising  that  Lon- 
mer  would  write  those  explanations  to  Sir 
Douglas  which  she  had  railed  to  make  — 
Lorimer  himself  stood  before  her ! 

In  her  surprise,  in  her  thankful  gladness, 
to  see  him  —  bitter  as  it  was  to  Be  better 
believed  by  her  old  tried  friend  than  by  her 
husbind  — she  extended  both  hands  eagerly 
towards  him,  and  with  a  little  sharp  cry 
burst  into  tears. 

The  pulses  in  Lorimer's  brain  and  heart 
throbbed  loud  and  hard.  Her  tears  thrilled 
tbrou£rh  him.  Sudden  memories  of  her 
grievous  weeping  by  the  dead  father  she  had 
so  loved,  whom  he  had  been  so  kind  to,  came 
over  him.    Tears  shed  in  girlhood  when  she 
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-wBs^free  —  free  to  marry  whom  flhe  pleased, 
Lonmer  himself,  or  any  other  man. 

He  stood  mute,  gaaing  at  her;  and  then 
gave  a  hurried,  hesitating  ffreetinjo^,  a  little 
more  formal  than  usual.  1ms  longings  were 
so  CTeat  to  take  her  madly  in  his  arms,  that 
he  dared  not  touch  her  hand. 

<*  Tomr  letter — surprised  me,"  he  said  in 
a  thick  suffocated  voice,  as  he  sat  down. 

'*  Yes,"  she  said  faintly,  in  reply. 

•<  I  am  here  to  do  your  bidding.  I  hare 
leare  from  my  post  in  spite  of  this  busy  war- 
like, threatening  time.  I  shall  be  in  Lon- 
don quite  long  enough  to  get  Douglas's  re> 
ply." 

"  Yes." 

*<  I  would  go  to  him,  if  you  wished  it" 

She  shook  her  head. 

"•  It  would  be  pleasanter —  less  painful,  I 
mean  —  to  himy  to  read  a  letter  than  to  be 
spoken  to  —  on  such  a  subject  —  eren  by  — 
so  good  and  true  a  friend  as  3roa  have  al- 
ways been  to  us." 

She  spoke  with  increasing  agitation  at 
every  word;  pausing;  looking  down. 

Then  suddenly  those  unequalled  eyes  look- 
ed up,  and  met  his  own. 

*'  Oh  1  Lorimer  Boyd,  I  feel  so  ashamed  ! 
And  yet,  you  know  —  you  know^  I  ought 
not.  You  know  how  I  have  loved  my  hus- 
band from  first  to  last  From  the  days  when 
he  was  a  mere  heroic  vision,  when  you  taught 
me  to  admire,  to  the  days  when  I  knew  mm 

—  and  he  loved  me  ! " 

True.  Yes.  No  doubt,  Lorimer  himself 
had  turned  the  young  girl's  fancy  to  the 
ideal  of  love  and  bravery  he  had  described 
to  her.  He  had  taught  her  (even  while 
listening  to  his  faithful  ungainly  self)  to  pic- 
ture the  stately  Highland  boy  sighing  in  his 
alien  home,  petting  and  caressing  first  his 
brother  and  then  his  brother*s  son;  the 
youth  beloved  and  admired ;  the  soldier  of 
afteivlife,  treading  fields  of  glory  where  bat- 
tles were  lost  and  won. 

Lorimer  himself  had  taught  her  to  love 
Douglas!  Would  he  unteach  her  now, 
if  that  were  possible  ?  No.  The  doable 
faith  to  both  was  well  kept ;  though  neither 
could  ever  know  the  cost.  Blind-hearted 
friend  —  sweet  dream  of  perfect  womanhood 

—  come  together  again,  and  be  happy  once 
more,  if  the  old  true  comrade  through  life 
can  serve  you  to  that  end. 

Everv  day  to  Lady  Charlotte's  little  deco- 
rated drawing-room  —  every  evening,  and 
almost  mornings,  came  the  familiar  step  and 
welcome  face.  He  soothed  and  occupied 
those  feverish  hours  of  Grertrude's.  He  read 
to  her.  Ah  I  how  his  voice,  deep,  sweet,  and 
melodious,  reading  passages  firom  fiivourite 


authors,  reminded  her^  also,  of  the  fint  sop- 
row  of  her  life,  the  illness  and  deatii  of  her 
father !  How  thankful  die  had  feh  to  him 
then ;  how  thankful  die  felt  to  him  now. 
How  her  heart  went  oot  to  him  the  day 
Neil  went  back  to  Eton,  and  she  saw  m 
tears  stand  in  his  eves,  holding  the  nnooo* 
soious  boy's  hand  in  his  own ;  lookii^  at  the 
fair  open  brow  and  candid  eyes,  shadowed 
by  the  dark  clustering  curls,  so  like  her 
Douglas  !  Yes,  Boyd  was  a  ntd  finend,  and 
wonra  help  her  if  he  oonld. 

If  he  could, 

Bui  the  da^  oame  when,  from  the  hard- 
camp  life  of  nusmanaged  preparatioiia  for  wer 
in  far  distant  Crimea,  a  orief  stem  letter  ar- 
rived from  Sir  Douglas  Boss  to  LoriflBer 
Boyd,  returning  him  his  own,  and  stating  that 
he  had  perceived,  on  glancing  at  the  fint  few 
lines,  that  his  old  friend  and  oompanion  had 
touched  on  a  topic  of  which  no  man  ooold 
be  the  judge  but  himself,  and  whieh  neither 
man  or  woman  shoold  ever  moot  with  hoa 
again.  That  he  besought  him  —  by  all  the 
tender  regard  they  had  finr  each  omr  fvooa 
boyhood  till  the  present  hoar— noC  to 
break  friendship  by  reomring  to  it  in  any 
way  or  at  any  time.  That  occasional  leCten 
from  Boyd  should  be  the  jpreatest  oomlbrt  he 
could  hope  for  on  this  side  the  grave,  bni 
if  that  one  forbidden  sobjeot  were  aUnded  tO| 
Sir  Douglas  would  not  read  them. 

And  so  the  dream  of  hope  ended  1  And 
all  the  comfort  Lorimer  eonld  give  waa  that^ 
being  innocent,  the  day  would  surely  oome 
when  (Gertrude  wonkl  be  oleared.  That 
there  was  nothing  so  suicidal  as  hypocrisy, 
or  so  short-lived  as  the  bubble  blown  by  ly^ 
ing  lips  to  glitter  with  many  changing  eol- 
ours  in  the  light  of  day.  Lorimer  badt  oa 
some  catastrophe  to  Frere  and  AKce  aaove 
than  on  any  efibrt  of  Gertmde's ;  but  all 
trace  of  Frere  was  lost  again ;  and  wiiat  oon- 
solation  could  Gertrude  reoeive  from  moh 
dreams,  when  at  any  moment  the  poreeioaa 
life  might  be  risked  and  lost— dearer  thaa 
her  own  ?  Her  Douglas  dying— *  if  he  ^ed 
—  far  awav  and  unreconciled,  waa  the 
haunting  thought,  the  worm  tlnit  gnawed 
her  heart  away. 

Every  day  she  pined  more  and  more,  and 
altered  more  and  more  in  looks ;  insomooh 
that  she  herself,  one  twilight  evening,  paanc 
by  her  own  bust  execut^  by  Macdonald  « 
Rome,  and  lit  at  that  moment  by  the  soft 
misty  glow  which  marks  the  impeded  sun- 
set of  a  London  drawing-room,  paused  and 
sighed,  and  said  to  hersS^  **  Was  I  ever  Eke 
that  ?  " 

The  deep-lidded,  oahn  ejres  —  which  no 
modem  sculptor  ever  has  given  witb  WA 
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IH»4ike  grace  and  truth  —  the  gende  youth- 
Ail  flmile  of  the  mouth  —  all  seemed  to  mock 
her  with  their  beauty,  and,  as  the  brief  rose- 
tint  vanished  from  the  marble  in  the  deep- 
eninff  grey  of  erening,  to  say  to  her,  *<  Pine 
and  fade,  pine  and  fade,  for  love  and  joy  are 
gone  for  ever !  ** 


CHAPTER  LVI. 
A  SEPARATED     WIFE. 

If  the  thought  of  distant  Douglas  was  the 
worm  that  gnawed  the  heart  of  Grertrude, 
the  worm  that  gnawed  Lady  Charlotte  was 
what  she  termed  *^  her  daughter's  position." 

For  it  had  flown  like  wild-fire  round 
the  town,  first  in  Edinburgh,  and  then 
in  London,  that  young  Lady  Ross  and  her 
elderly  husband,  had  separated. 

^  A  most  shocking  story  my  dear,'*  with 
many  shakes  of  the  head. 

^  All  the  accidents  were  against  her,"  her 
oooiplaining  parent  declared. 

£Ven  an  event  which  at  first  sight  seemed 
a  relief,  the  departure  of  Kenneth  and 
Eosebia,  had  an  evil  result.  For  neither  did 
^t  erratic  couple  depart  together.  Eusebia, 
after  the  most  violent  and  frantic  denuncia- 
tions of  Grertrude,  whom  she  had  accused  of 
first  seducing  Kenneth  from  her,  and  then 
ffstting  his  uncle  to  forbid  him  the  house,  — 
declai^  that  she  neither  could  nor  would 
live  at  Torriebum.  She  would  return  to 
Spain  ;  she  would  be  free. 

Packing  therefore  into  their  multifarious 
cases  all  the  glittering  jewels  (paid  and  un- 
paid) which  she  had  accumulated  since  her 
marriage ;  all  the  flashing  fans,  and  fringed 
skirts,  and  black  and  white  blonde,  and  Pa- 
risian patterns,  which  formed  her  study 
from  morning  to  night,  she  set  forth,  as  the 
housekeeper  expressed  it,  **  without  saying 
with  your  leave  or  by  your  leave." 

She  never  even  inquired  what  was  to  be- 
come of  Effie,  ot  offered  to  say  farewell  to 
Kenneth. 

But  the  latter,  enraged  more  than  grieved 
at  her  conduct,  and  doubly  enraged  at  find- 
inji;  that  by  a  singular  coincidence  Monzies 
ojTCraigievar  had  also  chosen  this  especial 
time  for  a  foreign  tour,  resolved  to  quit  a 
•cene  so  bitter  to  him  as  Torriebum  had  be- 
come, and  also  to  betake  himself  to  Grana- 
da, whether  for  vengeance  or  reunion  he 
himself  could  not  have  told. 

Pale  Effie,  with  her  large  loving  eyes,  en- 
treated to  go  with  him,  but  in  vam.  He 
would  return  for  her.  She  must  be  patient. 
She  must  go  and  stay  a  little  while  with  his 


mother.     She    must    be    a  good   girl:  he 
couldn't  be  troubled  with  her  just  then. 

With  all  these  arrangements  or  disar- 
rangements, Grertrude  had  certainly  nothing 
to  do ;  but  the  Irorld  told  a  very  different 
story.  She  was  a  wily,  profligate  woman ; 
her  husband  had  renounced  her;  she  had 
broken  Eusebia's  heart,  and  divided  Ken* 
neth  and  his  once  attached  uncle  for  ever. 
Most  of  the  ladies  had  **  foreseen  what  it 
must  come  to."  They  could  not  think  of 
ieaving  their  cards  at  the  house.  They 
wondered  Lady  Charlotte  should  venture 
to  force  her  daughter  on  society.  They 
really  pitied  her  for  being  Lady  Bosa^ 
mother ;  they  believed  she  had  been  a  de- 
cently conducted  wife  herself,  though  an 
utter  idiot,  and  of  course  quite  an  unfit 
guide  for  a  person  of  young  Lady  Boss's 
propensities. 

Some  of  them  did  hear  that  Sir  Douglas 
was  taking  proceedings  for  a  divorce,  out 
the  difficuUy  was  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
ruin  the  young  man  Kenneth  Ross,  who, 
indeed,  had  been  "  more  sinned  against 
than  sinning,"  and  that  there  was  very 
great  reluctance  on  the  part  of  certain  wit- 
nesses to  come  forward. 

Sir  Douglas's  sbter,  for  instance,  was  a 
very  strict,  pious,  and  modest  young  person, 
and  she  had  openly  declared  she  would 
sooner  die  than  be  questioned  and  croat- 
questioned  in  a  court  of  justice. 

It  was  a  lamentable  business  altogether, 
and  quite  disgraceful. 

Lady  Charlotte,  on  the  other  hand, 
thought  her  poor  Gertrude  abominably  ill- 
used  in  not  being  worshipped  as  a  saint, 
and  shrined  as  a  martyr ;  besides  being  ask- 
ed out  every  evening  by  the  crime  de^  la 
crime  of  society.  She  was  for  ever  wailing 
and  lamenting  about  some  call  not  made, 
some  card  not  sent  in,  some  rudeness  offered 
or  supposed  to  be  offered.  She  thought 
the  Queen  ought  personally  to  interfere  for 
the  protection  of  her  daughter.  She  wor- 
ried poor  Gertrude  to  deaw  by  little  whim- 
perings and  petitions  to  '*  go  this  once,  just 
to  show  you  are  asked,"  when  some  more 
than  usually  important  occasion  arose.  To 
all  pleadings  that  it  was  distasteful,  unnec- 
essary, and  that  even  were  all  other  circum- 
stances happy,  the  absence  of  the  soldier- 
husband,  in  a  life  of  privation  and  danger, 
was  surely  excuse  enough  for  not  mingung 
with  general  society,  — -Lady  Charlotte  had 
her  counter-arguments.  It  would  not  have 
signified  **  if  nothing  had  happened  —  if 
nothing  had  been  said ; "  **  it  was  not  for 
gaiety,"  it  was  to  uphold  her ;  and  she  ou^Af 
to  consider  that  it  wasn't  only  herself,  it 
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was  Lady  Gbarlotte,  —  it  was  the  ikmilj 
that  had  to  bear  the  disgrace. 

When  Mrs.  Cregan  endearoured  to  con- 
sole her  bj  saying,  **  I  don't  Ji)elieye  any  one 
of  these  women  believe  a  single  word  of 
the  stories  against  Lady  Ross,  or  think  the 
least  ill  of  her  in  their  secret  hearts,  bnt  I 
do  believe  there  are  plenty  of  them  who 
are  delighted  to  pretend  that  they  think  ill 
of  her,"  poor  Lady  Charlotte  confUsedly  de- 
clared tnat  that  was  exactly  what  pained 
her.  "  I  wouldn't  mind  if  Grertruae  was' 
really  bad ;  I  mean  I  should  think  it  quite 
fair,  though  of  course  I  suppose  I  should  be 
vexed,  being  my  own  child.  But  when  I 
know  her  to  be  so  good,  and  they  are  all  so 
violent  and  unreasonable — the  Rosses  of 
Glenrossie  —  I  do  really  think  the  Queen 
ought  to  do  something,  and  you  see  she  does 
nothing,  and  there  is  no  justice  anywhere. 
I  declare  I  think  the  people  that  abuse  Grer- 
trude  ought  to  be  punished.  I  know  the 
tradesmen  can't  say  thinp,  and  why  should 
ladies?  I  mean  that  they  can  prosecute 
each  other  (tradesmen),  because  I  had  once 
a  butcher  who  prosecuted  the  miller  who 
served  Mr.  Skifton's  father  with  flour :  he 
prosecuted  for  being  called  '  a  false-weight- 
ed rascal ; '  and  I  should  like  to  know  if  that 
is  as  bad  as  the  things  they  say  of  Gertrude  ? 
And  there  is  my  cousin.  Lady  Clochnaben ; 
but  I've  written  to  Lorimer  about  that.  It 
is  too  bad  —  really  too  bad  —  and  enough 
to  break  one's  heart." 

Mrs.     Cregan    sighed    compassionately. 

"  Well,"  she  said,  "  I  love  my  own  girl  as 
dearly,  I  think,  as  mother  can  love  a  child. 
But  I  declare  that  if  1  knew  her  to  be  virtu- 
ous, I  should  care  no  more  for  the  insolence 
and  slanders  of  these  jealous,  worldly,  scan- 
dal-loving women  than  I  should  care  for  the 
hail  that  pattered  down  on  the  skylight  of 
the  house  she  was  living  in." 

"  Ah  !  Mrs.  Cregan,  but  you  haven't  been 
tried,  and  you  don't  know  what  it  is !  So 
proud  as  I  was  of  my  Gertie !  But  Tve 
written  to  Lorimer  about  the  Clochnabcns  ; 
that's  one  comfort." 

It  seemed  a  very  slender  comfort,  for 
Lady  Charlotte  continued  to  apply  her 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  and  murmur  to 
herself;  but  she  had  a  strong  and  not  mis- 
placed confidence  that  Lorimer  would  re- 
buke his  mother  for  "speaking  ill  of  Ger- 
trude, and  refusing  to  call,  and  all  that" 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  made  her  call — 
spiteful  and  bitter  as  she  is,  all  because  dear 
Gertie  once  said  to  her,  *  This  is  worse  than 
rude,  it  is  cruel,'  when  she  snubbed  Mrs. 
Ross-Heaton  I    I  hope  hell  make  her  call." 

Poor  Lady  Charlotte  !  why  it  should  be 


a  satasfaction  to  compel  a  visit  ftom  one 
*'  spiteful  and  bitter,"  and  unwilling,  let  the 
great  world  of  mysteries  declare ! 

But  Lorimer  had  written,  sternly  and 
somewhat  too  contemptuously  on  the  sub- 
ject, to  his  mother. 

His  mother  did  not  answer  him.  The 
answer,  such  as  it  was,  came  from  "the 
earl,"  and  was  worthy  of  the  band  that 
penned  it. 


CHAPTEB    LVII.       , 
BITTma  IN  JUDOMSNT. 

"  Mt  deab  Lorimer, — My  mother  put 
your  letter  into  my  hands.  I  don't  onen 
write,  but  as  she  has  requested  me  to  do  so 
on  this  —  I  must  say  disgraceful  —  business, 
I  do  so,  and  add  my  own  opinion. 

"  Ton  will  bear  in  mind  the  point  de  dd- 
part  whence  she  views  this  affair;  (very 
different  from  your  own  manihre  de  voir). 
She  considers  Lady  Roes  an  artfol  woman 
who,  after  encouraging  and  having  a  licMon 
with  a  great  blackguard  (Kenneth  Ross), 
and  God  knows  how  many  more  besides,  in- 
veigles you  yourself  into  a  similar  mtaation. 
You  were  in  and  out  of  Lady  Charlotte's 
house  like  a  tame  dog  when  last  you  were 
in  £ngland ;  and  though,  from  the  bad  com- 
pany Lady  Ross  has  kept  generally  both  at 
I^aples  and  in  Scotland,  a  Uaison  and  inti- 
macy with  you  would  rather  raise  her  char- 
acter than  injure  it,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
world ;  and  though  I  presume  you  will  insist 
that  the  lady  has  not  infringed  the  seventh 
commandment,  vet  my  mother  feels  she  has 
a  legitimate  ri^ht  to  be  astonished  at  your 
proposing  a  visit  from  her  under  the  oircuni- 
stances. 

"  She  has  never  doubted  but  that  your 
remaining  unmarried  is  consequent  on  some 
former  disappointment  with  regard  to  this 
woman;  whose  not  very  prudent  sayings, 
both  to  and  of  my  mother,  are  probably  un- 
known to  you.  My  mother  has  nothing  to 
go  upon,  to  believe  in  tbe  absence  of  lier 
criminality ;  and  she  considers  your  own 
real  happiness  (which  could  only  be  con- 
sulted by  marriage)  marred  by  this  entan- 
glement She  now  puts  it  to  you :  Do  you 
m  proposing  this  concession  of  a  yisit  to 
Laay  xtoss,  —  intend  to  many*?  You  can- 
not expect  her  to  call  while  your  own  inti- 
macy in  that  quarter  subsists.  Yon  do  not, 
for  your  own  character's  sake,  contemplate, 
if  you  marry,  continuing  to  see  Lady  noss  ? 
Still  less  I  presume  of  exacting  from  your 
future  wife  that  she  should  visit  her  ?    No 
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fitl  worthy  your  seeking  would  accept  you 
on  8Qch  terms.  The  world  would  not  un- 
derstand it.    /  would  not. 

"My  mother's  calling,  of  course,  would 
be  an  ^IcUarU  testimony  in  Lady  Boss's  fa- 
TOUT,  and  she  has  no  oojection  to  fulfil  your 
object.  But  we  both  feel  that  had  there 
been  no  intimacy  between  you  and  Lady 
B.,  yon  never  could  have  wisiied  any  female 
members  of  your  family  to  continue  her  ac- 
quaintance. You  would  make  no  excuses 
lor  her :  you  would  simply  think  what  the 
WORLD  thinks;  and  the  opinion  of  the 
world  is  what  you  have  chiefly  to  bear  in 
mind.  Society  will  of  course  place  her 
b^bcor  the  day  after  Ladt  Clochnaben 
has  called,  than  she  has  stood  since  her  sep- 
aration from  her  husband ;  but  my  mother 
will  be  more  easily  placated  and  managed, 
if  she  thinks,  for  the  attainment  of  the  ob- 
ject you  have  in  view,  you  don't  go  beyond 
what  is  absolutely  required.  None  of  us 
wonld  approve  of  that.  The  world  would 
not.  If  she  calls  oncey  she  considers  that 
will  be  sufllcient.  • 

'*  I  won't  give  way  to  the  apprehension 
that  mv  letter  can  annoy  you,  or  that  there 
is  anything  in  it  distasteful  to  you  to  read. 
I  hope  you  consider  me  a  privileged  person. 


'*  Where  my  mother  gets  all  the  ffossip 
from  about  Lady  B.,  I  can't  guess.  Mother 
H.  I  should  think :  only  I  doubt  her  being 
so  well  informed. 

"  Do  not  think  me  pddanty  or  dry ;  I  en- 
ter, on  the  contrary,  into  your  present  feel- 
ings, but  I  think  a.  year  hence  you  will 
change  your  views  as  to  the  propriety  of 
the  step  which  my  mother  is  ready  to  take, 
on  the  express  understanding  already  set  forth 
in  my  letter;  and  I  think  you  have  (or  rath- 
er Lady  Boss  has)  no  rignt  not  to  be  satis- 
fied with  the  conditions.  Tou  have  noth- 
ing to  answer  for,  if  her  character  is  tainted. 
The  evil  was  done  before  your  time. 

**  I  once  more  assure  you  I  have  no  inten- 
tion to  hurt  your  feelings  by  these  observa- 
tions. I  speak  my  mind  as  a  looker-on, 
and  as  a  man  who  has  been,  many  years 
since,  himself  on  the  verge  of  making  irre- 
coverable sacrifices,  and  who  now  only  feels 
thankful  that  he  was  suffered  to  escape, 
"  Your  affectionate  Brother, 

"  Clochnaben." 

That  Lorimer  read  this  letter  through 
without  grinding  it  under  his  heel  like  Ken- 
neth, speaks  much  for  his  natural  or  ac- 
quired patience. 


YE  WORKING-MEN  OF  ENGLAND. 

Yb  Working-men  of  England, 

Who  know  how  humbujr  deals, 
Whose  sense  detects  its  little  game 

in  Bradlaugh  and  in  Bealrs  — 
To  those  who'd  raoald  yon  bone  and  brain 

As  Potter's  clay,  say  no, 
Nor  keep,  like  the  sheep. 

The  way  your  leaders  po  — 
Where  the  spouter  spouteth  load  and  long, 

And  the  penny  trumpets  blow ! 

If  wiser  than  your  fathers. 

Why  worse  than  they  behave  ? 
Why  iK)  the  prey  of  every  fool. 

The  dupes  of  every  knave  ? 
Where  Bright  and  (gallant  Gladstone  fell, 

Can  Beales  and  Bradlaugh  go  ? 
Yott  must  creep  e'er  you  leap. 

Let  fools  prate  ever  so  :  * 

Let  the  spoutcrs  spout  both  loud  and  long, 

And  the  penny  trumpets  blow 


Britannia  loves  not  humbuj?, 

And  bi<r.talk  holdeth  cheap ; 
The  chartered  rights  of  Englishmen 

Law  gave  and  Law  will  keep. 
By  roots  deep  as  our  native  oak's 

Secured  those  rightH  we  know, 
Kina:  nor  nob,  still  les*  mob 

Those  rights  can  overthrow,  — 
Nor  the  spouters,  spouting  loud  and  long, 

Nor  the  penny  prints  that  crow  ! 


Then  hoist  the  flag  of  England, 

Red  caps  and  banners  bum, 
Till  the  Kf>outers'  spouting  wins  no  heed, 

And  common-sense  return. 
Then.  Working-men  of  England, 

Will  Punch  his  trum])et  blow, 
To  the  fame  of  vour  name 

When  the  Bealks  has  ceased  to  blow  — 
When  the  fiery  Bradlauoh's  heard  no  more, 

And  the  Beales  has  ceased  to  blow  ! 

—  Punch, 


AUEBIOAN    LITIRATDBB. 


la  gatnrdaj  Barlev. 


AMERICAH    LITERATURE. 

Bt  for  the  moal  rentftrkiible  of  the  Amei^ 
icMi  works  at  present  belbre  tisis  one  which 
ilB  nulhor  jueliy  lieacribcj  as  beinp  an  histo- 
rical efS3.y  ralher  than  a  bio^aphy,  anil 
which  is  perhaps  more  truly  a  study  of  char- 
acter than  or  historjr.  Tbe  reatlur  who 
Bhou)d  lak«  it  ap  with  the  hope  of  fiadioK 
in  it  anytliiog  lite  a  connected  account  ot 
the  reign  or  lifr  of  the  extraoniinary  man 
whoie  name  la  placed  on  the  tille-page* 
woaldheUiBiippoinledwith  it.  Botrvgaid- 
edas  it  should  De,  simply  as  an  inijuiry  into 
oneoftbc  most  curious  psychological  prob- 
tccus  which  history  suggesta,  it  is  a  work 
of  no  ordinary  interest.  Of  sU  the  men 
who  plnyi'tt  Kigreat  and  terrible  part  id  the 
■troggle  of  diesixCeenth  century,  and  who, 
when  the  pasdions  Tvhich  aoiniBtcd  those 
slrii);):t«s  liaddiedaway,  came  to  bejudged 
by  history  according  to  the  laws  of  a  new  mo- 
rality and  in  tbc  light  of  a  civilization  to 
which  bey  wore  btrangera,  none  has  received 
ainore  general  ftf  more  raercileascoDclemna- 
lion  than  Thilip  II.  of  S|iain.  This  waa  but 
natural,  so  long  a<i  liisCoriaua  continued  to 
content  theinsciveswithtliecOU^e  ami  un- 
mixed coluure  in  which  public  opinion  always 
painlfi  the  heroca  and  lixa  villains  of  ila  fan- 
cy, and  lailed  to  apply  to  tbe  men  of  the 
past  the  luorc  enlightened  philosophy  which 
all  educated  and  thoughtful  persons  have 
learnt  to  employ  in  judging  their  contem- 
poraries, and  which  has  dispelled  among 
them  the  po^piilar  bcEief  in  human  demigoila 
and  Incarnate  demons.  It  is  only  wlien  his- 
tory «0fflcstomake  liBeofthehighe»t  lessons 
of  psyi^hdogv  as  well  ne  to  eomprohi'nd  tbc 
spirit  and  tiii  ideas  of  the  past  agt-s  with 
which  she  defli,  that  it  becomes  poMible,  we 
do  not  say  to  render  uBlice  to,  but  even  tnl 
conceive,  tht;  character  of  Philip  II.  There  h  I 
nothing  in  (hat  cliaractcr  to  attract  the  en- 
thusiasm of  a  profes^ionat  rehalulitator  — 
nothing  to  tiwaken   he  sympatbiea  of  tho!ie 

whose  hands  tbc  practical  power  of  pro- 


tfaeblulfmanlincssrfHeiuy,  none  of  tlifl  im- 
perial spirit  and  heroic  energy  of  his  father, 
alike  terrible  in  the  field,  formidable  in  ih'plo- 
macf,  and  imposingamid  the  pageantry  of  a 
Conrt.  Ilia  domcatic  life  was  as  gloomy, 
dreary,  and  bin;oted,  bis  demeanour  and  lera- 
per  as  dark  and  repulsive,  as  his  public  pol- 
icy. It  is  easy,  even  for  comparatively  tol- 
erant and  <:otholic  rtadents  of  history,  to  be- 
lieve him  >o  have  been  in  truth  the  utterly 
wicked  and  hateful  being  that  historical 
prejudice  paints  him.  And  the  present 
sayut  has  done  wi    '      "'       '"   "  ' 


e  wisely,  therefore,  in  pr«fix- 


nouncing  tlm  judgment  of  posterity  r. 
prcseotn-p^ed.  Fliilip  was  the  cbampion 
of  a  wnmg  cause  —  of  intolerance,  bigotry, 
anddarknea;  and  hispersonaU'rindiK'  oiiii 
temper  had  in  it  no'hing  to  redeem  the  er- 
rors of  his  politii;al  I'oorse.  He  had  none  of 
thechiralric  brilliancy  of  Praneifi,  none  of 

■  PMHb  II.  qf  ^aln.  tly  OimIw  Cayarrc,  An- 
thur  erf  "  Hlilory  ot  Lmil»l«nii,  undiT  ih*  Kr-iicli. 
Hpnnlih.mnrl  AmrrkiD  lMinli»tl[>n,'>ac..ac.  WItll 


man  the  aUtij  of  his  death  — 
the  one  scene  in  his  history  which  exhibits 
him  in  a  favotirable  lieht  Philip  II.  died 
amid  such  torments  of  body  as  have  very 
rarely  indeed  intensihed  the  horrors  of 
death  in  such  suffering  as  the  rack  and 
the  wheel,  the  jixeand  the  faggot,  never  in- 
flicted on  his  vielinis.  For  days  andwetka 
he  lay  in  indescribable  anguish,  amid  squalor 
and  fetor,  which  "e  will  notnicken  ourread- 
ers  by  Qndeavouriii<(  to  portray,  bis  body  rot- 
ting away  while  the  mmd  wa*  still  aliTa  in 
all  Its  strength  and  all  its  susceptibility  to 
suffering  audyvtnonmrmur  of  impatience, 
no  expression  that  did  not  breathe  (he  moat 
perfect  riisigiiaiion  to  the  will  of  God,  es- 
caped from  Ilia  lips.  Dying  A  death  which 
reminded  his  enemies  of  the  end  of  Herod, 
he  was  never  hannt(-<l  by  the  spectres  of  the 
m«n  whom  he  had  caused  to  die  by  fire  and 
sword,  bytlie,  aie  and  the  gibbet;  he  had 
lU)  remorseful  thoughts  of  those  whom 
he  liad  caused  to  be  assassinated  by  shot 
or  steel  or  )>oison ;  he  died  as  full  of 
Christian  hope  andpatiem^u,  xfif.tr  as  his 
own  deiiieaniiLir  and  tl)n  observation  of  all 
around  him  i.ould  tenti^,  ss  the  most  inno- 
cent and  most  faithful  of  theihou^^and  mai^ 
tyrs  who  had  suffered  by  hu  command.  It 
needs  such  a  proof  of  sincerity  to  induce 
us  to  listen  with  any  de^e  of  belief  to  the 
theory  that  all  the  ciunet  of  this  man -^ 
crimes  which  every  religion  aiid  eTery  code 
of  morality,  royal  or  popular.  Catholic  or 
Protestant,  heathen  or  ChriHlian,  hat  alike 
conde tuned,  secret  murders  as  we!!  as  jadinal 
atroi'iUe;,  tlic  asitassi nation  of  friends  and 
rdatives  as  welt  as  of  pnblic  enemlea  — 
were  in  his  own  estimation  nets  of  Christian 
virtue;  that  this  remorzu-less  lyrnnt  was  at 
the  same  tiBie  a  devout  atidenrtie^  believer. 
It  is  dilBcidC  to  account  for  hie  cbaracler  on 
any  other  suppo^niion  than  that  ii 
by  the  writer  ;  tliat  he  was  firmly  p 
with  a  convicliori  of  his  own  royal  • 
ity  to  all  seeulav  laws  and  rights,  as  i  _ 
or  the  infallibtKty  of  the  Church,  and  that 
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1m  really  and  coonstently  carried  out  to  the  way,  utterly  unconscions  of  the  people  about 

fidl  extent  of  which  it  18  capable  the  doctrine  him,  and  seeming  to  see  nothiog  till  his  hone 

UmU  the  end  justifiea  the  means  —  a  doctrine  ^^^^  ^^  i°  ^"^  ^^  ^^^'    ^^  ^®  stood  there  he 

^rlueh  probably  no  other  man  erer  pushed  to  appeared  to  be  about  sixty  jrears  of  age ;  a  tall, 

Ha  logmd  consequences.  The  study  of  such  a  soldierly  figure  of  a  man,  with  a  full  gray  bcj^^ 

diaSrtrr,andrf  the  various  questions  which  *."r  ">^^^f  ^^  ^^^1*^^^;  *  high  gray  felt  hat. 
^^   ilI—TT^      wio  iFttitwuo^ucoMwuo  wiji».ii   ^^^^  ^  cohI,  loHg  buckskiu  gauntlets,  high  ri- 

arve  from  its  contemplation,  cannot  fail  t»   ding  boots,  and  a  beautiful  sword.    He  was  aU 

teTe  a  deep  interest  for  a  very  large  number   that  our  fancy  had  painted  him,  and  he  had  the 

of  readers,  and  Mr.  Crayarr^'s  work  is  likely   sympathy  of  us  all  as  he  rodo  away. 

to  cnyoy  a  wider  popularity  than  books  of 

•o  limited  and  peculiar  a  scope  commonly       ^n  able  and  interestinff  account  of  the  bat- 

•^'J^  .  -     ,  ,  ,.,1      tie  of  ChancelIor3ville,*lromthe  pens  oftwo 

Of  the  numberless  volumes  which  the  Confederate  officers  of  rank  appears  to  be- 
Amencan  civil  war  has  produced,  certainly  i^^g  ^^  ^  series  of  narratives  describing  the 
not  the  least  interesting,  according  to  its  prineiplebattlesin  which  the  Army  of  North- 
very  hmit^  8i«e  and  pretensions,  IS  the  em  Virginia  —  at  first  commanded  by  Gcne- 
■jfrafave  of  an  officer  who  served  "With  ^i  j^^^i  Johnstone,  and  afterwards  by 
Sker^n  m  Lee  s  last  Campaign.'**  A  cer-  General  Lee  -^  was  engaged.  To  this  is  add- 
tein  fliMancy  and  boastfulness  which  at  ed  a  simple  and  matter-of-fact  but  not  on  that 
taM8  disfigures  it,  and  which  is  peculiarly  account  the  hss  touching,  history  of  the  last 
offeuive  when  It  is  employed  to  express  a  hours  ofthe  great  andgoodman  to  whose  skill 
kind  of  contempt  for  the  brave  men  who  ad-  ^nd  daring  that  brilliant  success  was  main- 
liwed  to  the  Jailing  cause  to  the  last,  and  \y  ^juc,  and  who  fell  by  the  fire  of  his  own  men 
who  in  the  darkest  hour  of  its  fortunes  still  in  the  moment  of  victory.  It  appears  that 
maintained  a  hopeless  struggle  against  four-  ^^e  first  suggestion  of  the  daring  march 
ioldodds,isitswor8tfault.  But,  when  writing  around  the  enemy's  flank,  in  violation  of  all 
•enottsly,  the  author  is  not  ungenerous  in  ^he  established  rules  of  war,  by  which  the 
his  treatment  of  the  defeated  Confeder- .  ^j^y  was  won,  was  due  to  Stonewall  Jackson. 
•tes,  and  his  lively  sketch  of  a  bnef  but ,  Bu^  the  couratre  and  discipline  which  ren- 
▼ery  exciting  episode  m  the  war,  beginmng  ;  tiered  it  possible  —  which  made  it  safe  for 
wUh  the  movement  which  threatened  to  cut  |  General  Lee  to  divide  his  army  in  face 
Lee  off  from  tht^  South,  and  compelled  the  I  ^f  a  vastly  superior  enemy,  and  to  under- 
eiracuation  of  Richmond,  and  ending  with   take  with  15.000  men  to  hold  60,000  at  bay 


the  surrender  of  the  Virginian  army,  will 


during  the  whole  time  occupied  by  Jackson's 


be  read  without  irritation  by  the  warmest  mameuvre  —  reflect  as  much  honour  on  the 
friends  of  the  defeated  party.  It  is  the  his- 1  Virginian  army  as  the  strategy  which  put  it 
tory  of  a  few  days,  but  those  few  days  were  to  such  use  confers  ui)on  the  memory  of  its 
the  most  eventful  in  the  war.  A  particu-  favourite  hero.  A  report  from  General 
larly  interesting  passage,  and  one  marked  Hooker  renders  justice  to  the  admirable  dis- 
by  unusual  good  taste  and  feeling,  is  the'  ipii„eofi,iy  enemy,  while  it  very  unduly 
bnefaccountot  the  surrender.  The  writer  L,^,preeiates  the  personal  qualities  of  the 
was  not  actually  present  at  the  interview,  Southern  soldiery.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
but  he  was  on  the  sixjt,  and  was  seated  with  ,  ^]^^^  t^j,,  troops  which  conquered  at  Manas- 
others  m  the  verandah  in  Iront  ot  the  house  :  j,.^g  ij^.f^^e  they  had  been  enrolled  three 
where  it  took  place,  when  the  Confederate  '  months,  which  hehl  their  own  on  every  oc- 
Conunander-in-Chiei  quitted  it :  —  .  ^.a^ion  against  enonnous  odds,  and  compell- 

!  ed  the  North  three  or  four  timers  to  renew 
In  a  moment  Colonel  Babcock  came  out,    ^nd  re-organize  the  army   of  the   Potomac, 
""'/'^i,'^  1!J   r  hat  round    ns  head  oiue,    ^^^^^  ,       -j  .,^  ^^^^^^^^  ^jfi^^^.  ^j^^^,^^  ^^ 

and  beckoned  Oencrals  Ord  and   ShLMidan  to       i  r     *  •     .1  11       *  *i  '         ^   i.*  ^ 

come  in.  Thcv  walked  the  flo<.r  silently,  as  ,)oo-  '  ««^'*'7>'  I"  ^^'''  ^^^^'.V  *^  ^^'^  x?""!?  i'"™''  ""*" 
pie  do  who  h.Cve  Hrst  peep  at  a  hal.v,  I'lnl  alter  may  freely  arcept  General  Hooker's  asser- 
a  while  General  Uu;  came  out  and 'si-nuIIed  to  Hon  that  they  were  greatly  siipenor  in  dis- 
his  onlcrly  to  bridle  his  horse.  While  this  cipline,  not  only  to  their  adversaries,  but  to 
was   being  done,  he  stood  on    the  lowest  step 

of  the  jiiazza  (we  hji.l  all  risen  resiKJCtfully  *  Thf  naWt-fieUhoj;  Virginia.  Chanernonriih ; 
■i  lie  |Ki8Se«l  <lowii),  and  lookin;;  over  into  emhracing  the  operatioim  qfthe  Armyof  Softhtm 
thevallov  toward.-i  his  arinv,  smote  his  hands  lirqinia,  form  the  jirit  battle  qf  FretUrickMl^rt/ 
•n^AtkA-'umr/tr..!  fi.iw.-  i..  *,.»  ..K-«.i»  w.»r»  .s  to  ike  I>eath  o/ LirutenaHt'Utneral  Ja'kBoti  ~  l\y 
together  several    tiniej.    in     an  absent  .^ort  of    ,^.,,   |,„n.„ku;;  uie  Capmin  and  roiM.^rai.liicttl  Kn- 

f^iiMM-r,   >eci)iut  Onis,  A.N.  V.  and  \\  illiam  Allen, 
:iti*     Llt»uleiiftnf»C'oloiH*l   and    Chief  of   (tnlHance 
paign.     By  a  Mnf)  otnctr       riiiliKldiiliiu:  T.   M.     Sc(.*ond  Curpit,  A.  N.  V.  Svw  York:  D.  Van  Not- 


iueott  k  Ca  Loudou  :  2>aiusou  I^w  &  Co.  1800.  I  trand.    I^udon :  Triibner  &  Co.  1867. 
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any  other  of  the  Southern  armies.  We  may 
also  obserrc  that  the  army  of  the  Potomac 
bad  been  so  badly  handled  at  Manassas,  on 
the  Chickahominy,  at  Centre ville,  and  at 
Fredericsburg,  that  it  was  thoroughly  de- 
moralized ;  that  of  all  its  generals  up  to  this 
time  M^Clellan  alone  had  contrived  to  secure 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  men ;  and 
that  troops  which  had  been  commanded  by 
braegarts  like  Pope  and  Hooker,  and  burled 
agamst  the  Confederate  batteries  by  Burn- 
side,  were  sure  to  distrust  their  commander, 
while  their  unvaried  series  of  disasters  must 
have  shaken  their  faith  in  themselves.  On 
the  other  hand  the  Confederates  had  a  con- 
fidence in  Lee,  Lonestreet,  and  Jackson 
which  amounted  to  wild  enthusiasm.  It  does 
honour  to  the  natural  bravery  and  devotion 
of  Uie  Northern  soldiers,  that,  under  com- 
manders who  deserved  their  trust,  they  al- 
ways behaved  well.  Under  Sheridan,  and 
Pleasanton,  under  Meade  and  Grant,  even 
under  M'Clellan,  they  were  oflen  beaten, 
but  never  disgraced.  When  we  find  that, 
when  Hooker  took  the  command,  2,000  offi- 
cers and  80,000  men  were  missing  from  the 
army  as  deserters  or  on  furlough,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  believe  that  even  a  better  gen- 
eral might  have  lost  the  battle  at  Chancel- 
lorsville. 

Three  Yearn  in  the  Field  Iloxpitah  *  is  an 
account  of  the  experience  of  a  lady,  who 
being  brought  by  circumstances  in  contact 
with  the  wounded  from  the  field  of  Aiitie- 
tam,  was  induced  to  devote  herself  to  a 
nurse*s  duties  during  the  remainder  of  the 
war.  It  is,  unhappily  marked,  by  a  temper 
more  patriotic  than  generous.  The  authoress 
may  have  been  distin<vuished  in  works  of 
patriotism  and  charity,  but  she  can  certainly 
claim  no  exemption  from  the  narrowness 
of  spirit  and  pettiness  of  malice  which  ill- 
nature  attributes  to  feminine  patriots. 

Mr.  Whipple's  Character  and  Character- 
istic Men^  is  a  series  of  reprinted  essays  or 
lectures  on  different  types  of  human  or  na- 
tional character,  and  on  individucil  men  of 
general  or  local  distinction,  which  arc  per- 
haps a  little  heavy  for  the  ordinary  reader, 
but  are  enlivened  by  a  number  of  striking 
incidents  and  sayings,  some  of  them  familiar, 
but  nearly  all  amusing  or  interesting,  and 
display  a  good  deal  of  thought  and  study  of 
an  original  kind.  The  paper  on  Thackeray 
brings  out  clearly   and  forcibly  that  pecu- 


♦  Three  Tear 9  in  Field  HogpUah  qfthe  Army  qf 
thePotimac.  By  Mrs.  H.  I'liIladelptiiA :  T.  H.  Lip- 
pincott  &  Co.     Ix>ndon:  TrilbuerA  Co.  1N67. 

t  Character  and  Character i» tic  Men  By  Edwin 
I*.  Whipple.  Boston :  Ticlcuor  &  Fields.  Loudon: 
TrUbner  &  Co.     1UG7. 


liarity  of  the  great  humourist's  writingf 
which  his  friends  endeavour  to  excuse  when 
they  deny  the  charge  of  cynicism,  and  which 
^ives  to  his  novels  m  particular  that  painful 
influence  which  they  certainly  posBen  — 
that  power  of  damping  enthusiasm  and  in- 
spiring a  sad  and  depreciatory  estimate  of 
human  nature  and  human  affairs,  which  all 
who  have  read  them  before  they  have  learnt 
the  same  lessons  from  the  experience  of  life 
must  have  felt  As  Mr.  Whipple  justly  ob- 
serves, the  characteristic  quahty  of  Thack- 
eray's writing  ought  not  so  much  to  be  call- 
ed cynicism  as  scepticism  —  a  scepticism  ap- 
plied, not  to  theology,  but  to  humanitr,  and 
tending  fii^m  a  distrust  in  mankind  to  a 
disbelief  in,  or  indifference  to,  all  human 
aims  and  aspirations.  The  critic  jostly  re- 
marks that  we  must  judge  a  writer  by  his 
writings,  and  not  by  his  life ;  and  thAt,  if 
such  be  the  tendency  of  Thackeray's  works, 
it  is  no  answer  to  say  that  his  private  char- 
acter wa?  genial,  generous,  and  untinged 
by  cynicism.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
of  the  papers  are  those  on  the  American 
Mind,  on  the  English  Mind,  and  on  GrenenU 
Washington.  In  accusing  English  literatore 
and  thought  of  coarseness  and  want  of  re- 
finement, and  English  politics  of  Tiolence 
and  nideness,  we  know  not  whence  Mr. 
Whipple  takes  his  standard  of  comparison ; 
asiuredlv,  if  the  comparison  intended  is  be- 
tween England  and  America,  the  censare 
is  wholly  unwarranted.  We  rather  fancy 
that,  respecting  literature,  Mr.  Whipple's 
notions  are  derived  fix>m  Shakspeare  and 
Fielding,  in  which  case  he  has  made  the 
clumsy  mistake  of  attributing  td  a  nation  the 
qualities  of  an  age.  His  estimate  of  his  own 
countrymen  is  more  valuable,  though  it 
would  have  been  much  more  interesting  had 
he  shown  more  at  length  the  circumstances 
which  have  given  its  peculiar  bent  to  the 
genius  and  thought  of  America,  and  tamed 
it  from  war,  politics,  science,  and  literature 
to  mechanics  and  commerce.  In  the  address 
upon  Washington  he  enters  an  indignant 
protest  against  a  tendency  in  which  we  re- 
cognise the  worst  vice  of  democracy  —  the 
tendency  of  orators  to  flatter  the  common- 
place majority  by  representinff  great  men  as 
commonplace  in  character  and  intellect,  and 
great  by  force  of  will  or  of  circumstances : 
implying  that  what  they  did  any  of  the  speak- 
er's hearers  might  in  their  pilace  have  aooom- 
plished.  Mr.  Whipple's  vindication  of  the 
genius  and  moral  and  intellectual  grandeur 
of  the  American  hero  is  eloquent  and  jost 
We  should  observe  that  nearly  aU  these  es- 
says were  written  before  the  civil  war — a 
circumstance  which  gives  to  some  of  them 
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as  obsdete  an  air  as  would  attach  among 
otinelTesto  aimilar  papers  written  before 
tfae  Beform  Act  of  1832. 

Historical  Memoirs  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  *  is  a  species  of  abridged  hbtory  of 
the  earlier  part  of  the  existence  and  growth 
of  a  religious  body  which  appears  by  this 
time  to  have  passed  the  culminating  point  of 
its  fortunes  and  influence.  The  narrative  is 
given  in  the  form  of  personal  memoirs  of  the 
most  eminent  members  of  the  sect.  The 
tone  and  temper  of  the  writer  indicate  a 
degree  of  bigotry  which  is  not,  we  should 
£incj,  now  very  common  among  his  fellow- 
eectaries ;  but  as  a  certain  degree  of  hero- 
worship  is  almost  essential  to  a  good  biogra- 
phy, so  the  historian  of  a  sect  is  likely  to  do 
all  the  more  justice  to  the  character  and 
condnctofits  ibunders  and  confessors  if  he 
attaches  an  exa^erated  importance  to  the 
fimns  and  doctrines  which  they  established, 
to  the  peculiar  principles  for  which  they 
laboured  and  suflered.  A  man  would  not 
make  the  story  of  early  Quakerism  attrac- 
tive who  believed,  with  Macaulay,  that  Penn 
was  a  hypocrite  and  Fox  a  madman. 

The  Knights  Templars  of  Pennsyh-ania  f 
is  an  account  of  a  peculiar  Masonic  society 
having  branches  in  Europe  as  well  as  in 
Amenca,  which  claims  descent  from  the  Or- 
ders of  the  Temple  and  St  John,  as  well  as 
a  close  relation  to  Freemasonry,  all  the 
Knights  Templars  bein^  obliged  to  show  a 
diploma  as  Royal  Arch^Iasons.  The  Book 
IB  written  for  the  Order,  and  to  its  members 
the  pretensions  which  it  upholds  may  pos- 
sibly appear  interesting  and  credible. 

Our  Artist  in  Peru  J  is  the  title  of  a  series 
of  clever  little  comic  sketches,  representing 
some  of  the  incidents  of  a  voyage  to  Lima 
by  way  of  Panama,  by  Mr.  Carlcton,  author 
oC  Our  Artist  in  Cubi.  Mr.  Miller,  of  Broad- 


♦  Select  Hiitorical  Afemoirs  qf  the  ReHgious  So- 
Hetjf  nf  Fritndi,  commonly  catted  QucUcers  ;  \wini: 
s  suociDCt  acGuuiit  of  tticir  Character  iind  l.'our^v 
during  the  Soventoeuth  aud  Ki^htcvnth  Onturics. 
By  Wllliain  IIod>;son.  Second  Edit  Urn.  Tiiiladel- 
pliia:  T.  li.  Lipiiincott  &  Co.  Loudon:  Triibuer 
*  Co.    l»«tr. 

t  Hlittjry  of  the  Knights  Templar  of  the  State. 
of  Pennsylvania,  from  February,  14^A,.\.i>.17W,  A 
O.  070,  to  Sortmber  VMh,  \.\).  lNl<i,  A.0.7\^,  A.  (). 
E.  P(5d.  Prepared  and  amn^JMl  Iroin  Ori^jliial  Pa- 
pers, together  with  tlie  Constitution.  IMvi^iiuntt,  Ke.^- 
olutions,  and  Forms  of  t)ie  K.  K.  (jrami  Common 


dery  of  i'enn:«}-lvanii.  AlfnMl  Crcijrh,  lA.Ai..  T.  K. 
T.  'Sf,  Hlntoriographor  of  Knijfhts  Templar  of  I'enn- 
sylTNiila  and  of  the  Cnited  States;  Author  t>f  "  Ma. 


soary  and  Anti  M:i.sonrv,"  &c.    rhiladeli)hia:    T. 
B.  l.lppincott  &  Co.  London:  TrUbueT  *  Co.  lx;r. 

%  Our  artist  in  Peru .  (Kitty  Dmwiii>(H  on  Wood.) 
LMvert  ttom  ttie  Sketch  boolc'of  a  Traveller  during 
the  Winter  of  ls«M-<'».  IJv  (.ieor^e  II.  Carbton,  Au- 
thor of  "OurArtlHt  in' Cuba,*'  &c.  New  York: 
Culeton.  London :  Sampson  Low,  Son,  &  Muntou. 

urns. 
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way  publishes  a  guide-book  *  to  New  York, 
which  seems  likely  to  be  of  service  to  the 
traveller  who  knows  what  he  wants  to  do  or 
to  see,  but  it  falb  far  short  of  those  excellent 
works  of  Murray's  which  tell  him  what  he 
ought  to  wish  to  see,  and  even  the  general 
American  Handbook  which  we  recently  no- 
ticed. 

Some  volumes  of  poetry  are  among  the 
productions  of  last  month,  of  which  bv  far 
the  most  interestin;^  is  an  exijuisitely  dins- 
t rated  and  beautifully  printed  eilition  of  The 
Culprit  Fayy  f  written  bv  Mr.  J.  R  Drake, 
in  1819,  suugestcd,  is  b  said,  by  a  question  as 
to  the  possibility  of  constructing  a  fairv  tale 
whose  interest  should  not  be  derived  frtm 
human  actors.  The  poem  itself  is  not  very 
familiar  to  English  readers,  and  its  intrinsic 
attractions  are  greatly  enhanced  by  the  ad- 
mirable drawinixs  which  embi'llish  the  pres- 
ent edition.  The  Tent  on  the  B'^ach  J  is  the 
title  of  a  new  poem  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Whittier, 
including  a  variety  of  minor  pieces,  intro- 
duced in  the  course  of  its  simple  storv.  In 
addition  to  these  we  find,  among  otliers  a 
very  large  and  various  collection  of  poems, 
American  and  English,  compiled  by  C.  A. 
Dana,  under  the  title  of  The  Ilonsehold 
Book  of  Poetry.  § 


From  the  Corubill  Magazine. 
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Fairy  times,  gif^s,  music  and  dances  are* 
said  to  be  over,  or,  as  it  has  been  said,  they 
come  to  us  di.^spiised  and  made  tainiliar  by 
habit  that  they  do  not  seem  to  us  strange. 
II.  and  I,  on  either  side  of  the  hearth,  theso- 
long  pa>t  winter  evenin;xs  could  sit  without 
lear  of  fiery  dwarfs  skipping  out  of  the 
ashes,  of  Mack  puddings  eoniing  down  the 
chimnej  to  molest  us.     Tiie  clock  ticked, 

♦  .WlUr's  Xetr  York  ns  it  it ;  or  Straumer^s 
Gf'id^book  to  th*'  Vitie*  of  Sew  York,  Brcoiiynf 
a^td  Aiijacent  Pia>'e».  Comprl«in^  notices  of  every 
obji'ct  of  IntJ-r-.-'t  to  Str«n>;er>«,  tncludin;;  Public- 
KulMinpf!*,  Cliurohes,  Hotels.  I'laces  of  AniU!i<»inent, 
Literary  InHtitutionn,  &c.  New  York:  .1.  Miller. 
Loudon:  Sanips^on  Low,  Son,  &  MarKton.    ly»r. 

t  The  Culprit  Fag.  A  Poeni.  l\\  Joiiefh  Rod- 
mnn  Drake.  With  (Mie  llumlreil  lllu«trationt  by 
Arthur  Luudey.  New  York:  Carletou.  iA>udon: 
Sampson  Low*,  Son,  &  Mar^ton.    IMi?. 

t  The  Tent  tm  the  Bench,  and  other  Po^ms.  By 
John  tireeuleuf  Whittier.  iio.«ton :  Tieknor  it 
Fields.     London:  Trubner  fc  Co.  1n)7. 

A  The  Household  BiHiL  of  Poetry.    Cullortod  and 
K(iitedbv<  buries  A.   Dana.    Kb'venth  Kdition,  re- 
vi.<teilandenlHrged.    New  York  :  D.  Applfitou,  St  Co*. 
lA>ndon :  TrUbncr  k  Co.     18C7. 
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the  window-pane  rattled.  It  was  only  the 
wind.  The  hearth-brush  remained  motion- 
less on  its  hook.  Pussy  dozing  on  the 
hearth  with  her  claws  quietly  opening  to 
the  warmth  of  the  blaze,  purred  on  and 
never  once  startled  us  out  of  our  usual 
placidity  by  addressing  us  in  human  tones. 
The  children  sleeping  peacefully  upstairs 
were  not  suddenly  whisked  away  and 
changelings  deposited  in  their  cribs.  If  H. 
or  I  opened  our  mouths  pearls  and  diamonds 
did  not  drop  out  of  them,  but  neither  did 
frogs  and  tadpoles  fall  from  between  our  lips. 
The  lookine-glass  tranquilly  reflecting  the 
comfortable  little  sitting-room,  and  the  stiff 
ends  of  H.'s  cap-ribbons,  spared  us  visions 
of  wreathing  clouds  parting  to  reveal  dis- 
tant scenes  of  horror  and  treachery.  Poor 
H.  I  I  am  not  sure  but  that  she  would  have 
gladly  looked  in  a  mirror  in  which  she  could 
nave  sometimes  seen  the  images  of  those 
she  loved ;  but  our  chinmey-glass,  with  its 
gilt-moulding  and  bright  polished  surface, 
reflects  only  such  homely  scenes  as  ^two  old 
women  at  work  by  the  fire,  some  little  In- 
dian children  at  play  upon  the  rug,  the  door 
opening  and  Susan  bringing  in  the  tear 
things.  As  for  wishing-cloths  and  little 
boiling  pots,  and  such  like,  we  have  dis- 
covered that  instead  of  rubbing  lamps,  or 
spreading  magic  tablecloths  upon  the  floor, 
we  have  but  to  ring  an  invisible  bell  (which 
is  even  less  trouble),  and  a  smiling  genius 
in  a  white  cap  and  apron  brings  in  anything 
we  happen  to  fancy.  When  the  clock 
•strikes  twelve,  II.  puts  up  her  work  and 
lights  her  candle  ^'  she  has  not  yet  been 
rtransfbrmed  into  a  beautiful  princess  all 
twinkling  with  jewels,  neither  does  a  scul- 
.  lion  ever  stand  before  me  in  rags ;  she  does 
not  murmur  farewell  for  ever  and  melt 
through  the  key-hole,  but  "  Good-night,"  as 
she  closes  the  door.  One  night  at  twelve 
o'clock,  just  af\er  she  had  lefl  me,  there 
was  indeed  a  loud  orthodox  ring  at  the  bell, 
which  startled  us  both  a  little;  H.  came 
running  down  again  without  her  cap,  Susan 
appeared  in  a  great  alann  from  the  kitchen. 
"  It  is  the  back-door  bell,  ma'am,**  saVi  the 
girl,  who  had  been  sitting  up  over  her  new 
Sunday  gown,  but  who  was  too  frightened 
to  see  who  was  ringing. 

I  may  as  well  explain  that  our  little  house 
is  in  a  street,  but  that  our  back  windows 
have  the  advantage  of  overlooking  the 
grounds  of  the  villa  bi'longing  to  our  good 
neighbour  and  friend  Mr.  Griffiths  in  Cas- 
tle Gardens,  and. that  a  door  opens  out  of 
our  little  back  garden  into  his  big  one,  of 
which  we  are  allowed  to  keep  the  key. 
This  door  had  been  a  postern  gate  once 


upon  a  time,  for  a  pit  of  the  old  wall  of  the 
park  is  still  standing,  against  which  our  suc- 
ceeding; bricks  have  been  piled.  It  was  a 
fortunate  chance  for  ua  when  our  old  ivy- 
tree  died  and  we  found  the  quaint  little 
door-way  behind  it  Old  Mr.  Griffiths  was 
alive  then,  and  when  I  told  him  of  my  dis- 
covery he  good-naturedly  cleared  the  way 
on  his  side,  and  so  the  oak  tamed  once  more 
upon  its  rusty  hinges  to  lot  the  children  pass 
through,  and  the  nursemaid,  instead  of  pages 
and  secret  emissaries  and  men-at-arms ;  and 
about  three  times  a  year  yoon^  Mr.  Griffiths 
stoops  under  the  arch  on  his  way  to  call 
upon  us.  I  say  young  Mr.  Griffiths,  bat  I 
suppose  he  is  over  thirty  now,  for  it  is  more 
than  ten  years  since  his  father  died. 

When  I  opened  the  door,  in  a  barst  of 
wind  and  wet,  I  found  that  it  was  Guy 
Griffiths  who  stood  outside  bareheaded  in 
the  rain,  ringing  the  bell  that  winter  night. 
"  Are  you  up  V  **  he  said.  "  For  heaven's 
sake  come  to  my  motiher,  she's  fainted ;  her 
maid  i&  away ;  the  doctor  doesn't  come.  I 
thought  voa  might  know  what  to  do."  And 
then  lie  led  the  way  through  the  dark  gar- 
den, hurrying  along  before  me. 

Poor  lady,  when  I  saw  her  I  knew  that 
it  was  no  fainting-fit,  but  a  paralytic  stroke, 
from  which  she  might  perhaps  recover  in 
time;  I  could  not  tell.  For  the  present 
there  was  little  to  be  done :  the  maias  were 
young  and  frightened;  poor  Guy  wanted 
some  word  of  sympathy  and  encouragement. 
So  far  I  was  able  to  be  of  use.  We  got  her 
to  bed  and  took  off  her  finery, — she  had 
been  out  at  a  dinner-party,  and  had  been 
stricken  on  her  return  home,  —  Guy  had  dis- 
covered her  speechless  in  the  library.  The 
poor  fellow,  fnghtenedand  overcome,  waited 
about,  trying  to  be  of  help,  but  he  was  so 
nervous  that  he  tumbled  over  us  all,  and 
knocked  over  the  chairs  and  bottles  in  his 
anxiety,  and  was  of  worse  than  no  use. 
His  kind  old  shaggy  fiace  looked  pale,  and 
his  brown  eyes  ringed  with  anxioutness.  I 
was  touched  by  the  young  fellow's  concern, 
for  Mrs.  Griffiths  nad  not  been  a  tender 
mother  to  him.  How  she  had  snapped  and 
laughed  at  him,  and  frightened  him  with  her 
quick  sarcastic  tongue  and  hard  anmother- 
like  ways.  I  wondered  if  she  thought  of  thid 
as  she  lay  there  cold,  ligid,  watching  us  with 
glassy  senseless  eyes. 

The  payments  and  debts  and  returns  of  af- 
fection are  at  all  times  hard  to  reckon.  Some 
people  pay  a  whole  treasury  of  love  in  re- 
turn for  a  stone,  others  deal  out  their  affec- 
tion at  interest,  others  aj^ain  take  everything, 
to  the  uttermost  farthing,  and  cast  it  into 
the  ditch  and  go  their  way  and  leaye  their 
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benefactor  penniless  and  a  beggar.     Guy 
bimself,  bard-headed  as  he  was,  and  keen 
orer  his  ledgers  in  Moorgate  Street,  could 
not  hare  calculated  such  sums  as  these.     All 
that  she  had  had  to  give,  all  the  best  part 
of  her  shallow  store,  poor  Julia  Griffiths  had 
paid  to  her  husband,  who  did  not  love  her : 
to  her  second  son,  whose  whole  life  was  a 
sorrow  to  his  parents.    When  he  died  she 
eoald  never  forgive  'poor  Guy  for  living 
still,  for  being  his  father's  friend  and  right 
hand,  and  sole  successor.     She  had  been  a 
real  mother  to   Hugh,  who  was  gone ;  to 
Guy,  who  was  alive  still  and  patiently  wait- 
ins  to  do  her  bidding,  she  had  showi^  herself 
only  a  stepdame ;  and  yet  I  am  sure  no  life- 
devoted  mother  could  have  been  more  anx- 
iously watched  and  tended  by  her  son.    Per- 
haps—  how  shall  I  say  what  I  mean?  —  if 
he  had  loved  her  more  and  been  more  en- 
tirely one  with  her  now,  his  dismay  would 
have  been  less,  his  power  greater  to  bear 
her  pain,  to  look  on  at  her  struggling  agony 
of  impotence.     Even  pain  does  not  come 
between  the  love  of  people  who  really  love. 
The  doctor  came  and  went,  leaving  some 
comfort  behind  him.     Guy  sat  up  all  that 
night  burning  logs  on  the  fire  in  the  dress- 
ing room,  out  of  the  bedroom  in  which  Mrs. 
Griffiths  was  lying.     Every  now  and  then  I 
went  into  him  and  found  him  sitting  over 
the  hearth  shaking  his  f^reat  shaggy  head, 
as  he  had  a  way  of  doing,  and  biting  his 
fingers,  and  muttering,  "  Poor  soul,   poor 
mother."      Sometimes   he  would  come   in 
creaking  on  tiptoe ;  but  his  presence  seemed 
to   agitate   the   poor  woman,  and    I    was 
obliged  to  motion  him  back  again.     Once 
when  I  went  in  and  sat  down  for  a  few  min- 
utes in  an  arm-chair  beside  him,  he  sudden- 
ly began  to  tell  me  that  there  had  been 
trouble  between  them  that  morning.     *'  It 
made  it  very   hard   to   bear,"  he  said.     I 
asked  him  what  the  trouble  had  l)een.     "  I 
told  her  I  thought  I  should  like  to  marry," 
Guy  confessed  with  a  rueful  face.     (Even 
then  I  could  hardly  help  smiling.^     *'  Selfish 
beast  that  I  am.     I  upset  her,  poor  soul.     I 
behaved  like  a  brute."     His  distress  was  so 
great  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  con- 
sole him,  and  it  was  in  vain  to  assure  him 
that  the  attack  had  been  produced  by  phys- 
ical causes.     **  Do  you  want  to  marry  anv 
one  in  particular  ?  "  I  asked  at  last,  to  di- 
vert his  thought?,  if  I  could,  from  the  pres- 
ent.    *'  No,"  said  he  ;  '*  at  least  —  of  course 
she  is  out  the  question  —  only  I   thought 
perhaps  some  day  I  should  have  liked  to 
nave  a  wife  and  children  and  a  home  of  mv 
own.     Why,  the  counting-house  is  not  so 
dreary  as  this  place   sometimes  seems  to 


me."  And  then,  though  it  was  indeed  no 
time  for  love-confidences,  I  could  not  help 
asking  him  who  it  was  that  was  out  of  the 
question. 

Guy  Griffiths  shrugged  his  great  round 
shoulders  impatiently,  and  gave  something 
between  a  groan  and  sigh,  and  a  smile,  — 
(dark  and  sulky  as  he  looked  at  times,  a 
smile  brightened  up  his  grim  face  very  pleas- 
antly^. 

"  She  don't  even  know  my  name,"  he 
said.  **  I  saw  her  one  night  at  the  play, 
and  then  in  a  lane  in  the  country  a  little 
time  after.  —  I  found  out  who  she  was. 
She's  a  daughter  of  old  B&rly  the  stock- 
broker. Belinda  they  call  her  —  Miss  Be- 
linda. It's  rather  a  silly  name,  isn't  it  ?  " 
(This,  of  course,  I  politely  denied.)  "  I'm 
sure  I  don't  know  what  there  is  about  her," 
be  went  on  in  a  gentle  voice ;  **  all  the  fel- 
lows down  there  were  head  over  ears  in  love 
with  her.  I  asked  —  in  fact  I  went  down 
to  Farmborough  in  hopes  of  meeting  her 
again.  I  never  saw  such  a  sweet  young 
creature  —  never.  I  never  spoke  to  her  in 
my  life."  "  But  you  know  her  father  ?  "  I 
asked.  "Old  Barly?  — Yes,"  said  Guy. 
"  His  wife  was  my  father's  cousin,  and  we 
are  each  other's  trustees  for  some  money 
which  was  divided  between  me  and  Mrs. 
Barly.  My  parents  never  kept  up  with 
them  much,  but  I  was  named  trustee  in  my 
father's  place  when  he  died.  I  didn't  like 
to  refuse.  I  had  never  seen  Belinda  then. 
Do  you  like  sweet  sleepy  eyes  that  wake  up 
now  and  then  ?  Was  that  my  mother  call- 
ing ?  "  For  a  minute  he  had  forgotten  the 
dreary  present.  It  all  came  rushing  back 
again.  The  bed  creaked,  the  patient  had 
moved  a  little  on  her  pillow,  aud  there  was 
a  gleam  of  some  intelli(;ence  in  her  pinched 
face.  The  clock  struck  four  in  quic  k  tink- 
ling tones ;  the  rain  seemed  to  have  ceased, 
and  the  clouds  to  be  parting ;  the  rooms 
turned  suddenly  chill  tliough  the  fires  were 
burning. 

When  I  went  home,  about  five  o'clock, 
all  the  stars  had  come  out  and  were  shoot- 
>  ing  brilliantly  overhead.     The  ganlen  seem- 
I  ed  full  of  a  sudden  freshness  and  of  secret 
j  life  stirring  in  the  darkness  ;    the  sick  wo- 
'  man's  light  was  burning  faintly,  and  in  my 
i  own  window  the  little  bright  lamp  was  flick- 
ering which  H.'s  kind  fingers  had  trimmed 
and  put  there  ready  for  me  when  I  should 
return.     When  we  reached  the  little  gate 
Guy  opened  it  and  let  me  pass  under  some 
dripping  green   creeper  which    had   been 
blown  loose  from  the  wall.     He   took   my 
I  old  hand  in  both  his  big  ones,  and  began  to 
!  say  something  that  ended  in  a  sort  of  in- 
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articulate  sound  as  he  turned  away  and 
trudged  back  to  his  post  again.  1  thought 
of  the  many  meetings  and  partings  at  this 
postern  gate,  and  last  words  and  protesta- 
tions. Some  may  have  been  more  senti- 
mental perhaps  than  this  one,  but  Guy's 
grunt  of  gratitude  was  more  affecting  to  me 
than  many  a  lone;  string  of  words.  I  felt 
very  sorry  for  him,  poor  old  fellow,  as  I 
barred  the  door  and  climbed  upstairs  to  my 
room.  He  sat  up  watching  till  the  morning. 
But  I  was  tired  and  soon  went  to  sleep. 


11. 


Some  people  do  very  well  for  a  time. 
Chances  are  propitious,  the  way  lies  straight 
before  them  up  a  gentle  inclined  plane, 
with  a  pleasant  prospect  on  either  side. 
They  go  rolling  straight  on,  they  don't  ex- 
actly know  how,  and  take  it  for  granted 
that  it  is  their  own  prudence  and  good  driv- 
ing and  deserts  which  have  brought  them 
prosperously  so  far  upon  their  journey. 
And  then  one  day  they  come  to  a  turnpike 
and  destiny  pops  out  of  its  little  box  and 
demands  a  toll,  or  prudence  trips,  or  good 
sense  shies  at  a  scarecrow  put  up  by  the 
wayside,  —  or  nobody  knows  why,  but  the 
whole  machine  breaks  down  on  the  road 
and  can't  bo  set  goin^  again.  And  then 
other  vehicles  go  past  it,  hand-trucks,  per- 
ambulators, cabs,  omnibuses,  and  great  pros- 
perous barouches,  and  the  people  who  jvere 
sitting  in  the  broken-down  equipage  get  out 
and  walk  away  on  foot. 

On  that  celebrated  and  melancholy  Black 
Monday  of  which  we  have  all  heard,  poor 
John  Barly  and  his  three  daughters  came 
down  the  carpeted  steps  of  their  comfortable 
sociable  for  the  last  time  and  disappeared 
at  the  wicket  of  a  little  suburban  cottage, 
—  disappeared  out  of  the  prosperous,  pomp- 
ous, highly-respectable  circle  in  which 
they  had  gyrated,  dragged  about  by  two 
fat  bay  horses,  in  the  greatest  decorum  and 
respectability;  dining  out,  receiving  their 
friends,  returning  their  civilities.  Miss  Bar- 
ly s  had  left  large  cards  with  their  names 
engraved  upon  them  in  return  for  other 
large  cards  upon  which  were  inscribed 
equllay  respectable  names,  and  the  addresses 
of  other  equally  commodious  family  man- 
sions. A  mansion  —  so  the  house-agents 
tell  us  —  is  a  house  like  another  with  the 
addition  of  a  back  staircase.  The  Barly s 
and  all  their  friends  had  back  staircases  to 
their  houses  and  to  their  daily  life  as  well. 
They  only  wished  to  contemplate  the  broad, 
swept,  carpeted  drawing-room  flights.    In- 


deed to  Anna  and  Fanny  Bariy  this  mak- 
ing the  best  of  thinfss,  card-leavii^  and 
visiting,  seemed  a  business  of  vital  impor- 
tance. The  youngest  of  the  girls,  who  nad 
been  christened  by  the  pretty  silly  name  of 
Belinda,  had  only  lately  come  home  from 
school,  and  did  i\ot  value  these  splendours 
and  proprieties  so  highly  as  her  sisters  did. 
She  bad  no  great  love  for  the  life  they  led. 
Sometimes  looking  over  the  balusters  of 
their  great  house  in  Capulet  Square  she  had 
yawned  out  loud  from  very  weariness,  and 
then  she  would  hear  the  sound  echoing  all 
the  way  up  to  the  skylisht  and  reverberating 
down  from  baluster  to  oaluster.  If  she  went 
into  the  drawing-room,  instead  of  the  yawn- 
ing echoes  the  shrill  voices  of  Anna  and  of 
Fanny  were  vibrating  monotonously  as 
they  complimented  Lady  Ogden  upon  her 
new  barouche,  until  Belinda  could  bear  it 
no  longer  and  would  jump  up  and  run  away 
to  her  bedroom  to  escape  it  all.  She  had  a 
handsome  bedroom,  draped  in  sreen  dam- 
ask, becarpeted,  four-posted,  with  an  enor- 
mous mahogany  wararobe  of  which  poor 
Belle  was  dreadfully  afraid,  for  the  doors 
would  fly  open  of  their  own  accord  in  the 
dead  of  night,  revealing  dark  abysses  and 
depths  unknown,  with  black  ghosts  hover- 
ing suspended  or  motionless  and  biding 
their  time.  There  were  other  horrors: 
shrouds  waving  in  the  blackness,  feet  stir^ 
ring,  and  low  creakings  of  ^arotters,  which 
she  did  not  dare  to  dwell  upon  as  she  hasti- 
ly locked  the  doors  and  pushed  the  wridng- 
table  against  thenL 

It  must  therefore  be  confessed,  that  to 
Belinda  the  days  had  been  long  and  op- 
pressive sometimes  in  this  handsomely  ap- 
pointed Tybumean  palace.  Anna,  the  eld- 
est sister,  was  queen-regnant ;  she  had  both 
ability  and  inclination  to  take  the  lead. 
She  was  short,  broad,  and  dignified,  and 
some  years  older  than  either  of  her  sisters. 
Her  father  respected  her  business-like  mind, 
admired  her  ambition,  regretted  sometimes 
secretly  that  she  had  never  been  able  to 
make  up  her  mind  to  accept  any  of  the 
eligible  young  junior  partners,  the  doctor, 
the  curate,  who  had  severally  proposed  to 
her.  But  then  of  course,  as  Anna  often 
said,  they  could  not  possibly  have  got  on 
without  her  at  home.  She  had  been  in  no 
hurry  to  leave  the  comfortaUe  kingdom 
where  she  reigned  in  undisputed  authority, 
ratifying  the  decisions  of  the  ministry  down- 
stairs, appealed  to  by  the  butler,  respect- 
fully dreaded  by  both  the  housemaids. 
Who  was  there  to  go  against  her  ?  Mr.  Barly 
was  in  town  all  day  and  led  everythiDg  to 
her  ;  Fanny,  the  second  sister,  was  her 
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fiuthful  ally.  Fanny  was  sprightly,  twenty- 
ode,  with  black  eyes  and  a  curl  that  was 
much  admired.  She  was  fond  of  fashion, 
flirting,  and  finery,  inquisitive,  talkative, 
feeble-minded,  and  entirely  devoted  to  An- 
na. As  for  Belle,  she  had  only  come  back 
from  school  the  other  day.  Anna  could  not 
quite  understand  her  at  times.  Fanny  was 
of  age  and  content  to  do  as  she  was  bid ; 
bere  was  Belle  at  eighteen  asserting  herself 
rery  strangely.  Anna  and  Fanny  seemed 
topair  off  somehow,  and  Belle  always  had 
to  hold  her  own  without  any  assistance,  un- 
less, indeed,  her  father  was  present.  He 
had  a  great  tenderness  and  affection  for  his 
yomigest  child,  and  the  happiest  hour  of  the 
day  to  Belinda  was  when  she  heard  him 
come  home  and  call  for  her  in  his  cheerful 
qnayering  voice.  By  degrees  it  seemed  to 
ner.  as  she  listened,  that  the  cheerfulness 
seemed  to  be  dying  away  out  of  his  voice, 
and  only  the  quaver  remained;  but  that 
may  have  been  fancy  and  because  she  had 
taken  a  childish  dislike  to  the  echoes  in  the 
hoose. 

At  dinner-time  Anna  used  to  ask  her 
ftther  how  things  were  going  on  in  the 
City,  and  whether  shirtings  had  risen  any 
higher,  and  at  what  premium  the  Tre  Rosas 
shares  were  held  in  the  market.  These 
were  some  shares  in  a  Cornish  mine  com- 
pany of  which  Mr.  Barly  was  a  director. 
Anna  thought  so  highly  of  the  whole  cop- 
cern  that  she  had  been  anxious  to  invest  a 
portion  of  her  own  and  her  sister  Fanny's 
money  in  it  They  had  some  small  inherit- 
ance from  their  mother,  of  part  of  which  they 
had  the  control  when  they  came  of  ase ; 
the  rest  was  invested  in  the  Funds  in  Mr. 
Griffiths'  name,  and  could  not  be  touched. 
Poor  Belle,  being  a  minor,  had  to  be  con- 
tent with  sixty  pounds  a  year  for  her  pin- 
money,  which  was  all  she  could  get  for  her 
two  thousand  pounds. 

When  Anna  talked  business  Mr.  Barly 
used  to  be  quite  dazzled  by  her  practical 
ciear-headedness,  her  calm  foresight  and 
powers  of  rapid  calculation.  Fanny  used 
to  prick  up  her  ears  and  ask,  shaking  her 
cnrl  playfully,  how  much  girls  must  have 
to  be  heiresses,  and  did  Anna  think  they 
ihouid  ever  be  heiresses?  Anna  would 
•mile  and  nod  her  head,  in  a  calm  and 
chastened  sort  of  way,  at  this  childish  im- 
patience. **  You  should  be  very  thankful, 
rainces,  for  all  you  have  to  look  to,  and 
for  your  excellent  prospects.  Emily  0«^- 
den,  with  all  her  fine  airs,  would  not  be 
•orry  to  be  in  your  place."  At  wiiioh  Fan- 
ny blushed  up  bright  red,  and  Belinda 
jmnped  impatiently  upon  her  chair,  blinked 


her  white  eyelids  impatiently' over  her  clear 
grey  eyes,  as  she  had  a  way  of  doing.  *'  I 
can't  bear  talking  about  money,"  said  she ; 
'*  anything  is  better  .  .  .  ."  Then  she  too 
stopped  snort  and  blushed. 

"Papa,"  interrupted  Fanny  playfully, 
^^  when  will  you  escort  us  to  the  pantomime 
again  ?  The  Ogdens  are  all  going  next 
Tuesday,  and  you  have  been  most  naughty 
and  not  taken  us  anywhere  for  such  a  long 
time." 

Mr.  Barlv,  who  rarely  refused  anything 
anybody  asked  him,  pushed  his  chair  away 
from  the  table  and  answered,  with  strange 
impatience  for  him,  —  "  My  dear,  I  have 
had  no  time  lately  for  plays  and  amuse- 
ments of  any^  sort.  After  working  from 
morning  to  night  for  you  all  I  am  tired, 
and  want  a  little  peace  of  an  evening.  I 
have  neither  spirits  nor  ** 

"Dear  papa,"  said  Belinda  eagerly, 
"  come  up  into  the  drawing-room  and  sit 
in  the  easy-chair,  and  let  me  play  you  to 
sleep."  As  she  spoke,  Belinda  smilea  a  de- 
lightful fresh,  sweet,  tender  smile,  like  sun- 
shine falli  ng  on  a  fair  landscape.  No  wonder 
the  little  stockbroker  was  fond  of  his  youngest 
daughter.  Frances  was  pouting.  Anna 
frowned  slightly  as  she  locked  up  the  wine 
and  turned  over  in  her  mind  whether  she 
might  not  write  to  the  Oldens  and  ask 
them  to  let  Frances  join  their  party ;  as  for 
Belinda,  playing  Mozart  to  her  rather  in 
the  dim  drawing-room  upstairs,  she  was 
struck  by  the  worn  and  harassed  look  in 
his  face  as  he  slept,  snoring  gently  in  ac- 
companiment to  her  music,  it  was  the  last 
time  Belle  ever  played  upon  the  old  piano. 
Three  or  four  days  after  the  crash  came. 
The  great  Tre  Rosas  Mining  Company  f  Lim- 
ited) had  failed,  and  the  old-established  house 
Barly  and  Co.  unexpectedly  stopped  pay- 
ment. 

If  poor  Mr.  Barly  had  done  it  on  pur- 
pose, bis  ruin  could  not  have  been  more 
complete  and  ingenious.  When  his  affairs 
came  to  be  looked  into,  and  his  liabilities 
had  been  met,  it  was  found  that  an  im- 
mense fortune  had  been  muddled  away, 
and  that  scarcely  anything  would  be  left 
but  a  small  furnished  cottage,  which  had 
been  given  for  her  life  to  an  old  aunt  just 
deceased,  and  which  reverted  to  Fanny, 
her  godchild,  and  the  small  sum  which  still 
remained  in  the  three  per  cents.,  of  which 
mention  has  been  made,  and  which  could 
not  be  touched  until  Belle,  the  youngest  of 
of  three  daughters,  should  come  of  age. 

After  two  or  three  miserable  days  of 
confusion  —  during  which  the  machine 
which  had  been  set  going  with   so  much 
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trouble  still  revolved  once  or  twice  with 
the  force  of  its  own  impetus,  the  butler  ans- 
wering the  bell,  the  footman  bringinp;  up 
the  coals,  the  cook  sending  up  the  dinner 
as  usual  —  suddenly  everything  collapsed, 
and  the  great  mass  of  furniture,  servants, 
human  creatures,  animals,  carriages,  busi- 
ness and  pleasure  engagements,  seemed 
overthrown  together  in  a  great  struggling 
mass,  panting  and  bewildered  and  trying 
to  get  free  from  the  confusion  of  particles 
that  no  longer  belonged  to  one  another. 

First,  the  cook  packed  up  her  things 
and  some  nice  damask  table-cloths  and 
napkins,  a  pair  of  sheets,  and  Miss  Barly's 
umbrella,  which  happened  to  be  hanging 
in  the  hall ;  then  the  three  ladies  drove 
off  with  their  father  to  the  cottage,  where 
it  was  decided  they  should  go  to  be  out  of 
the  way  of  any  unpleasantness.  .He  had 
no  heart  to  b^in  again,  and  was  de- 
termined to  give  up  the  battle.  Belle 
sat  with  her  father  on  the  back  seat  of  the 
carriage,  looking  up  into  his  haggard  face 
a  little  wistfully,  and  trying  to  be  as  misera- 
ble as  the  others.  She  could  not  help  it, 
—  a  cottage  in  the  country,  ruin,  roses, 
novelty,  clean  chintzes  instead  of  damask, 
a  little  room  with  mignonette,  cocks  crow- 
ing, had  a  wicked,  morbid  attraction  for 
her  which  she  could  not  overcome.  She 
had  longed  for  such  a  life  when  she  had 

fone  down  to  stay  with  the  Ogdens  at 
'armborough  last  month,  and  had  seen 
several  haystacks  and  lovely  little  thatched 
cottages,  where  she  had  felt  she  would  have 
liked  to  spend  the  rest  of  her  days ;  one  in 
particular  had  taken  her  fancy,  with  dear 
little  latticed  windows  and  a  pigeon-cote, 
and  two  rosy  little  babies  with  a  kitten 
toddling  out  from  the  ivy  porch;  but  a 
great  rough-looking  man  had  come  up 
in  a  slouched  wide-awake  and  fright- 
ened Emily  Ogden  so  much  that  she  had 
EuUed  Belinda  away  in  a  hurry  .  .  .  but 
ere  a  sob  from  Fanny  brought  Belle  back 
to  her  place  in  the  barouche. 

Anna  felt  she  must  bear  up,  and  nerved 
herself  to  the  effort.  Upon  her  the  blow 
fell  more  heavily  than  upon  any  of  the 
others.  Indignant,  injured,  angry  with  her 
father,  furious  with  the  managers,  the  di- 
rectors, the  shareholders,  the  secretary,  the 
unfortunate  company,  with  the  Bankruptcy 
Court,  the  Ogdens,  the  laws  of  fate,  the 
worhl  in  general,  with  Fanny  for  sobbing, 
and  with  Belle  for  looking  placid,  she  sat 
blankly  staring  out  of  windows  as  they  drove 
past  the  houses  where  they  had  visited,  and 
where  she  had  been  entertained  an  honour- 
ed guest;  and  now  —  she  put  the  hateful 


thought  away  —  bankrupt,  dis^aced  I  Her 
bonnet  was  crushed  in,  she  did  not  say  a 
word,  but  \ier  face  looked  quite  fierce  and 
old,  and  fr\g;htened  Fanny  into  fresh  lam- 
entations. These  hysterics  had  been  first 
brought  on  by  the  sight  of  Emilv  Ogden 
driving  by  in  the  new  barouche,  ^is  was 
quite  too  much  for  her  poor  friend's  forti- 
tude. '^  Emily  will  drop  us,  I  know  sh^ 
will,**  sobbed  Fanny.  "Oh,  Anna!  will 
they  ever  come  and  ask  us  to  their  Thurs- 
day luncheon-parties  any  more  ?  " 

**  My  children,"  said  Mr.  Barly,  with  a 
placid  groan,  pulling  up  the  window,  **  we 
are  disgraced ;  we  can  only  hide  our  heads 
away  from  the  world.  Do  not  expect  that 
any  one  will  ever  come  near  us  again."  At 
which  announcement  Fanny  went  off  into 
new  tears  and  bewailings.  As  for  the  kind, 
bewildered,  weak-headed,  sofl-hearted  little 
man,  he  had.  been  so  utterly  worn  out, 
harassed,  worried  and  wearied  of  late,  that 
it  was  almost  a  relief  to  him  to  think  that 
this  was  indeed  the  case.  He  sat  holding 
Belle's  hand  in  his,  stroking  and  patting  it, 
and  wonderuig  that  peoiile  so  near  London 
did  not  keep  the  roaos  in  better  repair. 
"  We  must  be  getting  near  our  new  abode," 
said  he  at  last  almost  cheerfoUy. 

"  You  speak  as  if  you  were  glad  of  owr 
shame,  papa,"  said  Anna,  suddenly,  taming 
roqnd  upon  him. 

"  Oh,  hush  1 "  cried  Belle  indignantl;^. 
Fortunately  the  coachman  stopped  at  this 
moment  on  a  spot  a  very  long  way  off  from 
Capulet  Square ;  and  leaning  from  his  box, 
asked  if  it  was  that  there  little  box  across 
the  common. 

"  Oh,  what  a  sweet  little  place ! "  cried 
Belinda.  But  her  heart  rather  sank  as  she 
told  this  dreadful  story. 

Myrtle  Cottage  was  a  melancholy  little 
tumbledown  place,  looking  over  Dumbleton 
Common,  which  they  haa  been  crossing  all 
this  time.  It  was  covered  with  stocoo, 
cracked  and  stained  and  moaldy.  There 
was  a  stained-glass  window,  which  was  brok- 
en. The  verandah  wanted  painting.  From 
outside  it  was  evident  that  the  white  mudin 
curtains  were  not  so  fresh  as  they  mig^ 
have  been.  There  was  a  little  garden  in 
front,  planted  with  durable  materius.  Even 
out  of  doors,  in  the  gardens  in  Uie  saburfos, 
the  box-edges,  the  laurel-bushes,  and  Um 
fustv  old  jessamines  are  apt  to  look  shabby 
in  time,  u  they  are  never  renewed.  A  cer- 
tain amount  of  time  and  money  might,  per- 
haps, have  made  Myrtle  Cottage  into  a 
pleasant  little  habitation ;  but  (j*>^^ 
from  appearances)  its  last  inhabitants  seal- 
ed to  have  been  in  some  want  of  both  these 
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commodities.  Its  helpless  new  occupants 
were  not  likely  to  have  much  of  either  to 
spare.  A  little  dining-room,  with  glass  drop 
candlesticks  and  a  rickety  table,  and  a  print 
of  a  church  and  a  Dissenting  minister  on 
the  wall.  A  little  drawing-room,  with  a 
great  horsehair  sofa,  a  huge  round  table  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  and  more  glass 
drop  candlesticks,  also  a  small  work-table  of 
slass  over  faded  worsted  embroidery.  Four 
uttle  bedrooms,  mousey,  musty,  snuffy,  with 
four-posts  as  terrific  as  any  they  had  lefl 
behind,  and  a  small  black  dungeon  for  a 
maid-servant  This  was  the  little  paradise 
which  Belle  had  been  picturing  to  herself 
all  along  the  road,  and  at  which  she  looked 
round,  half  sighing  half  dismayed.  Their 
bundles,  baskets,  blankets,  were  handed  in, 
and  a  cart  full  of  boxes  had  arrived  Fanny's 
parrot  was  shrieking  at  the  top  of  its  voice 
on  the  narrow  landmg.  • 

"What  funl"  cried  Belinda  sturdily, 
instantly  setting  to  work  to  get  things  into 
some  order  while  Fanny  lay  exhausted 
upon  the  horsehair  sofa ;  and  Anna,  in  her 
haughtiest  tones,  desired  the  coachman  to 
drive  home,  and  stood  watching  the  receding 
carriage  until  it  had  dwindled  away  into 
the  distance — coachman,  hammer-cloth,  bay 
horses,  respectability,  and  all.  When  she 
re-entered  the  house,  the  parrot  was  screech- 
ing still,  and  Martha  the  under-housemaid 

—  now  transformed  into  a  sort  of  extract 
of  butler,  footman,  Iadies*-maid,  and  cook 

—  was  frying  some  sausages,  of  which  the 
vulgar  smell  pervaded  the  place. 


ni. 


Belle  exclaimed,  but  it  required  all  her 
courase  and  natural  brightness  of  spirit  to 
go  on  looking  at  the  bright  side  of  things, 
praising  the  cottage,  working  in  the  garden, 
giving  secret  assistance  to  the  two  bewilder- 
ed maids  who  waited  on  the  reduced  little 
family,  cheering  her  father,  smiling,  and 
putting  the  best  face  on  things,  as  her  sisters 
used  to  do  at  home.  If  it  had  been  all  front 
stairs  in  Capulet  Square,  it  was  all  back 
staircase  at  the  cottage.  Rural  roses,  calm 
sunsets,  long  shadows  across  the  common 
are  all  very  well ;  but  when  puffs  of  smoke 
come  out  of  the  chimney  ana  fill  the  little 
place;  when,  if  the  window  is  opened,  a 
rush  of  wind  and  dust  —  worse  almosit  than 
the  smoke  —  comes  eddying  into  the  room, 
and  careers  round  the  four  narrow  walls ; 
when  poor  little  Fanny  coughs  and  shudders, 
and  wraps  her  shawl  more  closely  round 
her  with  a  groan ;  when  the  smell  of  the 


kitchen  frying-pan'perfumes  the  house,  and 
a  mouse  scampers  out  of  the  cupboard,  and 
blackbeedes  lie  struggling  in  the  milk-jugs, 
and  the  pump  runs  dry,  and  spiders  crawl 
out  of  the  tea-caddy,  and  so  forth ;  then, 
indeed.  Belle  deserves  some  credit  for  being 
cheerful  under  difficulties.     She  could  not 

Eretend  to  very  high  spirits,  but  she  was 
risk  and  willing,  and  ready  to  smile  at  her 
father's  little  occasional  puns  and  feeble 
attempts  at  jocularity.  Anna,  who  had  been 
so  admirable  as  a  general,  broke  down  un- 
der the  fatigue  of  the  actual  labour  in  the 
trenches  which  belonged  to  their  new  life. 
A  great  many  people  can  order  others  about 
very  brilliantly  and  satisfactorily,  who  fail 
when  they  have  to  do  the  work  tnemselves. 
Some  of  the  neighbours  called  upon 
them,  but  the  Ogdens  never  appeared. 
Poor  little  Fannjr  used  to  take  her  lace- 
work  and  sit  stitching  and  looping  her 
thread  at  the  window  which  overlooked  the 
common  and  its  broad  roads,  crossing  and 
recrossing  the  plain  ;  carriages  came  rolling 
along,  people  came  walking,  children  ran 
past  the  windows  of  the  little  cottage,  but 
the  Ogdens  never.  Once  Fanny  thought 
she  recognized  the  barouche  —  Lady  Ogden 
and  Emily  sitting  in  front,  Matthew  Ogden 
on  the  back  seat ;  surely,  yes,  surely  it  was 
him.  But  the  carriage  rolled  off  in  a  cloud 
of  dust,  and  disappeared  behind  the  wall  of 
the  neighbouring  park ;  and  Frances  finish- 
ed the  loop,  and  passed  her  needle  in  and 
out  of  the  muslin,  feeling  as  if  it  was  through 
her  poor  little  heart  that  she  was  piercing 
and  sticking ;  she  pulled  out  a  long  thread, 
and  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  the  sunset  stained 
it  red  like  blood. 

In  the  meanwhile  Belle's  voice  had  been 
singing  away  overhead,  and  Fanny,  going; 
upstairs  presently,  found  her,  with  one  ot 
the  maids,  clearing  out  one  of  the  upper 
rooms.  The  window  was  open,  the  furni- 
ture was  piled  up  in  the  middle.  Belle 
with  her  sleeves  tucked  up  and  her  dress 
carefully  pinned  out  of  the  dust,  was  stand- 
ing on  H  chair,  hammer  in  hand,  and  fixing 
up  some  dimity  curtains  against  the  window. 
Tablecloths,  brooms,  pails,  and  brushes  were 
lying  about,  and  everything  looked  in  per- 
fect confusion.  As  Fanny  stood  looking 
and  exclaiming,  Anna  also  came  to  the  door 
from  her  own  room,  where  she  had  been 
taking  a  melancholy  nap. 

**  What  a  mess  you  are  making  here," 
cried  the  elder  sister,  very  angrily.  How 
can  you  take  up  Martha's  time  Belinda? 
And  oh !  how  can  you  forget  yourself  to 
this  degree  ?  You  seem  to  exult  in  your 
father's  disgrace."    Belinda  flushed  up. 
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**  Really,  Anna,  I  do  not  know  what'  you 
mean/'  said  she,  turning  round,  vexed  for  a 
minute,  and  clasping  a  long  curtain  in  both 
arms.  "  I  could  not  bear  to  see  my  father's 
room  looking  so  shabby  and  n^lected; 
there  is  no  disgrace  in  attending  to  his  com- 
fort. See,  we  have  taken  down  those  dusty 
curtains,  and  we  are  goin^  to  put  up  som^ 
others,"  said  the  girl,  springing  down  from 
the  chair  and  exhibiting  her  treasures. 

"  And  pray  where  is  the  money  to  come 
from,"  said  Anna,  "  to  pay  for  these  wonder- 
ful changes  ? " 

"They  cost  no  money,**  said  Belinda, 
laughing.  "  I  made  them  myself  with  my 
own  two  hands.  Don't  you  remember  my 
old  white  dress  that  you  never  liked,  Anna  ? 
Look  how  I  have  pricked  my  finger.  Now, 
go  down,",  said  the  girl,  in  her  pretty  imper- 
ative way,  "  and  don't  come  up  again  till  I 
call  you." 

Gro  down  at  Belle's  bidding.  .... 
Anna  went  off  fuming,  and  immediately 
set  to  work  also,  but  in  a  different  fashion. 
She  unfortunately  found  that  her  father  had 
returned,  and  was  sitting  in  the  little  sitting- 
room  down  below  by  himself,  with  a  limp 
paper  of  the  day  befbre  ppen  upon  his  knees. 
He  was  not  reading.  He  seemed  out  of 
spirits,  and  was  gazing  in  a  melancholy  way 
at  the  smouldering  fire,  and  rubbing  his  bald 
head  in  a  perplexed  and  troubled  manner. 
Seeing  this,  the  silly  woman,  by  way  of 
cheering  and  comforting  the  poor  old  man, 
began  so  exclaim  at  Belinda's  behaviour,  to 
irritate  him,  and  overwhelm  him  with  allu- 
sions and  reproaches. 

"  Scrubbing  and  slaving  with  her  own 
hands,"  said  Anna.  "  Forgetting  herself; 
bringing  us  down  lower  indeed  than  we  are 
alre^y  sunk.  Papa«  she  will  not  listen  to 
me.  You  should  tell  her  that  you  forbid 
her  to  put  us  all  to  shame  by  her  beha- 
viour." 

When  Belle,  panting,  weary,  triumphant, 
and  with  a  blackened  nose  and  rosy  cheek, 
opened  the  door  of  the  room  presently  and 
called  her  father  exultingly,  she  did  not  no- 
tice, as  she  ran  upstairs  before  him,  how 
wearily  he  followed  her.  A  flood  of  light 
came  from  the  dreary  little  room  overhead. 
It  had  been  transformed  into  a  bower  of 
white  dimity,  bright  windows,  clean  muslin 
blinds.  The  fusty  old  carpet  was  gone,  and 
a  clean  crumb-cloth  had  been  put  down, 
with  a  comfortable  rug  before  the  fire-place. 
A  nosegay  of  jessamine  stood  on  the  chim- 
ney, and  at  each  corner  of  the  four-post 
bed  the  absurd  young  decorator  had  stuck 
a  smart  bow,  made  out  of  some  of  her  own 
blue  ribbons,  in  place  of  the  terrible  plumes 


and  tassels  which  had  waved  there  in  dust 
and  darkness  befbre.  One  of  the  two  arm- 
chairs which  blocked  up  the  wall  of  the 
dining-room  had  been  abo  covered  oat  of 
some  of  Belinda's  stores,  and  stood  comfort- 
ably near  the  open  window.  The  mm  was 
setting  over  the  great  common  outside,  be* 
hind  the  mill  and  the  distant  frin^  of  elm- 
trees.  Martha,  standing  all  illuminated  by 
the  sunshine,  with  her  mop  in  her  hana, 
was  grinning  from  ear  to  ear,  and  Belle 
turn^  and  rushed  into  her  father's  arms. 
But  Mr.  Barly  was  quite  overcome.  ^  My 
child,"  he  said,  "  why  do  you  trouble  your- 
self so  much  for  me  ?  Tour  sister  has  told 
me  all.  I  don't  deserve  it.  I  cannot  bear 
that  you  should  be  brought  to  thm.  My 
Belle  working  and  slaving  with  your  own 
hands  through  my  fault  —  tfarcmgfa  my 
fault."  The  old  man  sat  down  on  the  side 
of  the  bed  by  which  he  had  been  standing, 
and  laid  his  face  in  bis  >hand8,  in  a  perfect 
a^ny  of  remorse  and  regret.  Belinda  was 
dismaved  by  the  result  or  her  labours.  In 
vain  she  tried  to  cheer  him  and  comfort  him. 
The  sweeter  she  seemed  in  his  eyes,  the 
more  miserable  the  poor  father  grew  at  the 
condition  to  which  he  had  brought  her. 

For  many  days  after  he  went  about  in  a 
sort  of  despair,  thinking  what  he  could  do 
to  retrieve  his  ruined  fortunes,  and  if  Belin- 
da still  rose  betimes  to  see  to  his  comfbrt 
and  the  better  ordering  of  the  confused 
little  household,  she  took  care  not  to  let  it  be 
known.  Anna  came  down  at  nine,  Fanny 
at  ten.  Anna  would  then  spend  several 
hours  regretting  her  former  dignities,  read- 
ing the  newspaper  and  the  fashionable  in- 
telligence, while  the  dismal  strains  of  Fan- 
ny's piano  (there  was  a  jangling  piano  in 
the  nttle  drawing-room,)  streamed  across 
the  common.  To  a  stormv  spring,  *with 
wind  flying,  and  dust  dashitig  i^amst  the 
window-panes,  and  grey  clouds  swiftly 
bearing  across  the  wide  open  country,  had 
succeeded  a  warm  and  orilliant  summer, 
with  sunshine  flooding  and  spreading  over 
the  country.  Aiina  and  Fanny  were  able 
to  get  out  a  little  now,  but  they  were  soon 
tired,  and  would  sit  down  under  a  tree  and 
remark  to  one  another  how  greatly  they 
missed  their  accustomed  drives.  Belinda, 
who  had  sometimes  at  first  disappeared  now 
and  then  to  cry  mysteriously  a  little  bit  by 
herself  over  her  troubles,  now  discoverea 
that  at  eighteen,  with  good  health  and  plen* 
ty  to  do,  happiness  is  possible,  even  witaont 
a  carriage. 

One  day  Mr.  Barly,  who  still  went  into 
the  City  from  habit,  came  home  with  some 
news  which  had  greatly  excited  him.  Whail 
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Tre  Bosas,  of  which  he  still  h^d  a  great 
many  shares,  which  he  had  neTer  been  able 
to  dispose  of,  had  been  giving  some  signs  of 
file.  A  fresh  caU  was  to  be  made :  some 
capitalist,^  with  more  money  than  he  evi- 
dmitly  knew  what  to  do  with,  had  been  buy- 
ing up  a  great  deal  of  the  stock.  The  w<nrks 
were  to  be  resumed.  Mr.  Barly  had  always 
been  satisfied  that  the  concern  was  a  good 
ODC.  He  would  give  everything  he  had,  he 
told  Anna  that  evening,  to  be  able  to  raise 
enongfa  money  now  to  buy  up  more  of  the 
shares.  His  fortune  was  made  if  he  could  do 
so ;  his  children  replaced  in  their  proper  posi- 
tion, and  his  name  restored.  Anna  was  in 
a  state  of  fixeater  flatter,  if  possible,  than 
her  father  himself  Belle  sighed ;  she  could 
not  help  feeling  doubtful,  but  she  did  not 
like  to  say  much  on  the  subject. 

^  Papa,  this  Wheal  has  proved  a  very 
treacherous  wheel  of  fortune  to  us,**  she 
hasarded,  blushing,  and  bending  over  her 
sewing ;  "  we  are  very,  very  happy  as  we 


'*  Happy  ?  "  said  Anna  with  a  sneer. 

**  Really,  Belinda,  you  are  too  romantic," 
said  Fanny  with  a  titter ;  while  Mr.  Barly 
cried  out  in  an  excited  way,  *^  that  she 
should  be  happier  yet,  and  all  her  goodness 
and  dutifulness  should  be  rewarded  in  time." 
A  sort  of  presentiment  of  evil  came  over 
Belinda,  and  her  eyes  filled  up  with  tears ; 
but  she  stitched  them  away  and  said  no 
more. 

Unfortunately  the  only  money  Mr.  Barly 
could  think  of  to  lay  his  hands  upon  was 
that  sum  in  the  three  per  cents,  upon  which 
they  were  now  living;  and  even  if  he  chose 
he  could  not  touch  any  of  it,  imtil  Belinda 
came  of  age ;  unless,  indeed,  young  Mr. 
Grifiiths  would  give  him  permission  to  do 
so. 

^  Go  to  him,  papa,**  cried  Anna,  enthusi- 
astically. **  Go  to  him ;  entreat,  insist  upon 
it,  if  necessary." 

All  that  evening  Anna  and  Frances 
talked  over  their  brilliant  prospects.  '''■  I 
should  like  to  see  the  Ogdens  again,''  said 
poor  little  Fanny.  "Perhaps  we  shall  if 
we  go  back  to  Capulet  Sfjuare."  "  Cer- 
tainly, certainly,"  said  Anna.  "  I  have 
heard  that  this  Mr.  Griffiths  is  a  most -un- 
couth and  uncivilized  person  to  deal  with," 
continued  Miss  Barly,  with  her  finger  on 
her  chin.  "  Papa,  wouldn't  it  be  better  for 
me  to  go  to  Mr.  Griffiths  instead  of  you  ?  " 
This,  however,  Mr.  Barly  would  not  consent 
to. 

Anna  could  hardly  contain  her  vexation 
and  spite  when  he  came  back  next  day  dis- 
pirited, crestfallen,  and  utterly  wretched 


and  disappointed.    Mr.  Crriffiths  would  have 
nothii^  to  say  to  it. 

*^  What's  the  good  of  a  trustee,*  said  he 
to  Mr.  Barly,  **  if  he  were  to  let  you  invest 
your  money  in  such  a  speculative  chance 
as  that.  Take  my  advice,  and  sell  out  your 
shares  now  if  you  can  for  anything  you  can 
get" 

"  A  surly,  disagreeable  fellow,"  ssdd  poor 
old  Mr.  BaHy.  '*I  heartily  wish  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  our  affairs." 

Anna  fairly  stamped  with  rage.  "  What 
insolence,  when  it  is  our  own.  Papa,  yoa 
have  no  spirit  to  allow  such  interference." 

Mr.  Barly  looked  at  her  gravely,  and  said 
he  should  not  allow  it  Anna  did  not  know 
what  he  meant. 

Belinda  was  not  easy  about  her  Either  all 
this  time.  He  came  and  went  in  an  odd 
excited  sort  of  way,  stopping  short  some- 
times as  he  was  walking  across  the  room, 
and  standing  abs(Mrbed  in  thought  One 
day  he  went  into  the  City  unexpectedly 
about  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  came  back 
looking  quite  odd,  pale,  with  curious  eyes  ; 
something  was  wrons,  she  could  not  tell 
what.  In  the  meantime  Wheal  Tre  Rosas 
seemed,  spite  of  Mr.  Griffiths'  prophecies, 
to  be  steadily  rising  in. the  world.  More 
business  had  been  done,  the  shares  were  a 
trifle  higher.  A  meeting  of  directors  was 
convened,  and  actually  a  small  dividend  was 
declared  at  Afidsummer.  It  really  seemed 
as  if  there  was  some  chance  after  all  that 
Anna  should  be  reinstated  in  the  barouche, 
in  Capulet  Square,  and  her  place  in  society. 
She  and  Fanny  were  half  wild  with  delight 
**  When  we  leave,"  was  the  beginning  of 
every  sentence  they  uttered.  Fanny  wrote 
the  good  news  to  her  friend  Miss  Ogden, 
and,  under  these  circumstances,  to  Fanny's 
unfeigned  delight,  Emily  Ogden  thought 
herself  justified  in  driving  over  to  the  vfl- 
lage  one  fine  afternoon  and  aflably  partak- 
ing of  a  cracked  cupful  of  five-o'clock  tea. 
It  was  slightly  smoked,  and  the  milk  was 
turned.  Belinda  had  gone  out  for  a  walk 
and  was  not  there  to  see  to  it  all ;  I  am 
afraid  she  did  not  quite  forgive  Emilv  the 
part  she  had  played,  and  comd  not  make  up 
her  mind  to  meet  her. 

One  morning  Anna  was  much  excited  by 
the  arrival  of  a  letter  directed  to  Mr.  Barly 
in  great  round  hand  writing,  and  with  a 
huge  seal,  all  over  bears  and  griffins.  Her 
father  was  forever  expecting  news  of  his  be- 
loved Tre  Rosas,  and  he  broke  the  seal 
with  some  curiosity.  But  this  was  only  an 
invitation  to  dine  and  sleep  at  Castle  Gar- 
dens' from  Mr.  Griffiths,  who  said  he  had  an 
offer  to  make  Mr.  Barly,  and  concluded  by 
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saying  that  he  hoped  Mr.  Barly  forgave  him 
for  the  ungracious  part  he  had  been  obliged 
to  play  the  other  day,  and  that,  in  like  cir- 
cumstances, he  would  do  the  same  by  him. 

"  I  shan't  go/'  said  Mr.  Barly,  a  little 
doggedly,  putting  the  letter  down. 

"Not  go,  papa !  Why,  you  may  be  able 
to  talk  him  over  if  you  get  him  quietly  to 
yourself.  Certainly  you  must  go,  papa," 
said  Anna.  ^'  Oh  1  Tm  sure  he  means  to 
relent  —  how  nice!"  said  Fanny.  Even 
Belinda  thought  it  was  a  pity  he  should  not 
accept  the  invitation,  and  Mr.  Barly  gave 
way  as  usual.  He  asked  them  if  they  had 
any  commands  for  him  in  town. 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  papa,"  said  Frances. 
"  If  you  are  going  shopping,  I  wish  you 
would  bring  me  back  a  Dlue  alpaca,  and  a 
white  grenadine,  and  a  pink  sou-polt,  and 
a' 

"  My  dear  Fanny,  that  will  be  quite  suffi- 
cient for  the  short  time  you  remain  here," 
interrupted  Anna,  who  went  on  to  give  her 
father  several  conmiissions  of  her  own  — 
some  writing-paper  stamped  with  Barly 
Lodge  and  their  crest  in  one  comer ;  a 
iacket  with  buttons  for  the  knife  boy  they 
had  lately  engaged  upon  the  strength  of 
their  coming  good  'fortune ;  a  new  umbrel- 
la, house-agent's  list  of  mansions  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Capulet  Square,  the  Jour- 
nal des  Modes,  and  New  Court  Guide,  "  Let 
me  see,  there  was  something  else,"  said 
Anna. 

"  Belle,"  said  Mr.  Barly,  "  how  comes  it 
you  ask  for  nothing?  What  can  I  bring 
you,  my  child  ?  " 

Belle  looked  up  with  one  of  her  bright 
melancholy  smiles  and  replied,  **If  you 
should  see  any  roses,  papa,  I  think  I  should 
like  a  bunch  of  roses.  We  have  none  in 
the  garden." 

"  Koses  ! "  cried  Fanny,  ^laughing.  "  I 
didn't  know  you  cared  for  anything  but 
what  was  useful,  Belle." 

"  I  quite  expected  you  would  ask  for  a 
sauce-pan,  or  a  mustard-pot,"  said  Anna, 
with  a  sneer. 

Belle  sighed  again,  and  then  the  three 
went  and  stood  at  the  garden-gate  to  see 
their  father  off.  It  made  a  pretty  little 
group  for  the  geese  on  the  common  to  con- 
template, —  the  two  young  sisters  at  the 
wicket,  the  elder  under  the  shade  of  the  ve- 
randah. Belle  upright,  smiling,  waving  her 
slim  hand ;  she  was  above  the  middle  height, 
she  had  fair  hair  and  dark  eyebrows  and 
gray  eyes,  over  which  she  had  a  peculiar 
way  of  blinking  her  smooth  white  eyelids ; 
—  and  all  about,  the  birds,  the  soil  winds, 
the  great  green  common  with  its  gorgeous 


furze-blossom  blazing  against  the  low  baiik 
of  clouds  in  the  horizon.  Close  at  hand  a 
white  pony  was  trancjuilly  cropping  the 
grass,  and  two  little  village  children  were 
standing  outside  the  railings,  gazine  up 
open-mouthed  at  the  pretty  ladies  who  uvea 
at  the  cottage. 


IV. 


The  clouds  which  had  been  gathering 
all  the  afternoon  broke  shortly  before  Mr. 
Barly  reached  his  entertainer's  house.     He 
had  tried  to  get  there  through  Kensington 
Gardens,  but  could  not  make  out  the  way. 
and  went  wandering  round  and  round  in 
some  perplexity  under  the  great  trees  with 
their  creaking  branches.     The  storm  did 
not  last  long  and  the  clouds  dispersed  at 
sunset.    When  Mr.  Barly  rang  at  the  gate 
of  the  villa  in  Castle  Gardens  at  last  that 
evening  he  was  weary,  wet  through,  and  far 
less  triumphant  than  he  had  been  when  he 
left  home  in  the  morning.     The  butler  who 
let  him  in  gave  the  bag  which  he  had  been 
carrying  to  the  footman  and  showed  him  the 
way  upstairs  immediately,  tojthe  comfortable 
room  which  had  been  made  ready  for  him. 
Upholsterers  had  done  the  work  on    the 
whole  better  than  Belle  with  all  her  loving 
labour.    The  chairs  were  softer  than  her 
print-covered  horsehair  cushions.   The  wax- 
lights  were  burning  although  it  was  broad 
daylight.    Mr.  Bany  went  to  the  bay-win- 
dow.   The  garden  outside  was  a  sight  to 
see ;  smooth  lawns,  arches,  roses  in  proiiiH 
sion  and  abundance,  hanging  and  climbing 
and  clustering  everywhere,  a  distant  gleam 
of  a  fountain,  of  a  golden  sky,  a  chirrainng 
and  rustling  in  the  bushes  and  trellises  after 
the  storm.     The  sunset  which  was  lighting 
up  the  fern  on  the  rain-sprinkled  common 
was  twinkling  through  the  rose-petals  here, 
bringing  out  odors  and  aromas  and  whiffs  of 
delicious  scent.    Mr.  Barly  thought  of  Belle, 
and  how  he  should  like  to  see  her  flitting 
about  in  the  garden  and  picking  roses  to 
her  heart's  content.     As  he  stood  there  be 
thought  too  with  a  pang  of  his  wife  whom 
he  had  lost,  and  sighed  m  a  sort  of  despair 
at  the  troubles  which  had  fallen  upon  nim 
of  late ;   what  would  he  not  give  to  undo 
the  work  of  the  l^t  few  montlS,  he  thought 
—  nay,  of  the  last  few  days  ?    He  had  once 
come  to  this  very  house  with  his  wife  in 
their  early  days  of  marriage.     He  remem^ 
bered  it  now,  although  ho  had  not  thought 
of  it  before. 

Sometimes  it  happens  to  us  all  that  things 
which  happened  ever  so  long  ago  seem  to 
make  a  start  out  of  their  proper  places  in 
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the  course  of  time,  and  come  after  us,  until 
they  catch  us  up,  as  it  were,  and  surround 
us,  so  that  one  can  hear  the  voices,  and  see 
the  faces  and  colours,  and  feel  the  old  sen- 
sations and  thrills  as  keenly  as  at  the  time 
they  occurred  —  all  so  curiously  and  strange- 
ly vivid  that  one  can  scarcely  conceive  it 
possible  that  vears  and  years  perhaps  have 
passed  since  it  all  happened,  and  that  their 
present  shock  proceeds  from  ancient  and  al- 
most forgotten  impulse.  And  so  as  Mr. 
Barly  looked  and  remembered  and  thought 
of  the  past,  a  sudden  remorse  and  shame 
came  over  him.  He  seemed  to  see  his  wife 
standing  in  the  garden,  holding  the  roses 
up  over  her  head,  lookin^r  like  Belle  ;  like, 
yet  unlike.  Why  it  should  have  been  so, 
at  the  thought  of  his  wife  among  the  flow- 
ers, I  cannot  tell ;  but  as  he  remembered 
her  he  began  to  think  of  what  he  had  done, 
—  that  he  was  there  in  the  house  of  the 
man  he  had  defrauded, — he  began  to  ask 
himself  how  could  he  face  him  ?  how  could 
he  sit  down  beside  him  at  table,  and  break 
his  bread  ?  The  poor  old  fellow  fell  back 
with  a  groan  in  one  of  the  comfortable  arm- 
chairs. Should  he  confess  ?  Oh,  no  —  no, 
that  would  be  the  most  terrible  of  all ! 

What  he  had  done  is  simply  told.  When 
Guy  Griffiths  refused  to  let  Mr.  Barly  lay 
hands  on  any  of  the  money  which  he  had  in 
trust  for  his  daughters  the  foolish  and  angry 
old  man  had  sold  out  a  portion  of  the  sum 
belonging  to  Mr.  Griffiths  which  still  remain- 
ed in  his  own  name.  It  had  not  seemed 
like  dishonesty  at  the  time,  but  now  he 
would  have  gladly,  —  oh,  how  gladly  !  awa- 
kened to  find  it  all  a  dream.  He  dressed 
mechanically,  turning  over  every  possible 
chance  in  his  own  mind.  Let  Wheal  Tre 
Rosas  go  on  and  prosper,  the  first  money 
should  go  to  repay  his  loan,  and  no  one 
would  be  the  wiser.  He  went  down  into 
the  library  again  when  he  was  ready.  It 
was  empty  still,  and  to  his  relief,  the  master 
of  the  house  had  not  vet  come  back.  He 
waited  a  very  long  time,  looking  at  the 
clock,  at  the  reviews  on  the  table,  at  the 
picture  of  Mrs.  Griffiths,  whom  he  could  re- 
member in  her  youth,  upon  the  wall.  The 
butler  came  in  again  to  say  his  master  had 
not  yet  returned.  Some  message  had  come  by 
a  boy,  which  was  not  very  intelligible, —  he 
had  been  detained  in  the  city.  Mrs  .Griffiths 
was  not  well  enough  to  leave  her  room,  but 
she  hoped  Mr.  Barly  would  order  dinner, — 
anything  he  retjuired,  — and  that  her  son 
would  shortly  return. 

It  was  very  late.  There  was  nothing 
else  to  be  done.  Mr.  Barly  found  a  fire 
lighted  in   the  great  dining-room,  dinner 


laid,  one  plate  and  one  knife  and  fork,  at 
the  end  of  the  long  table.  The  dinner  was 
excellent,  so  was  the  wine.  The  butler  un- 
corked a  bottle  of  champagne,  the  cook 
sent  up  chickens  and  all  sorts  of  good  things. 
Mr.  Barly  almost  felt  as  if  he  by  some 
strange  metempsychosis,  had  been  converted 
into  the  owner  of  this  handsome  dwelling, 
and  all  that  belonged  to  it.  At  twelve 
o'clock  Mr.  Griffiths  had  not  yet  returned, 
and  his  guest,  after  a  somewhat  perplexed 
and  solitary  meal,  retired  to  rest. 

Mr.  Barly  breakfasted  by  himself  again 
next  morning.  Mr.  Griffiths  had  not  return- 
ed all  night.  In  his  secret  heart  Mr.  Grif- 
fiths' guest  was  almost  relieved  by  the  ab- 
sence of  his  entertainer :  it  seemed  like  a 
respite.  Perhaps,  after  all,  everything 
would  go  well,  and  the  confession  which  he 
had  contemplated  with  such  terror  the  night 
before  need  never  be  made.  For  the  pres- 
ent it  was  clearly  no  use  to  wait  any  long- 
er at  the  house.  Mr.  Barly  asked  for  a  cao 
to  take  him  to  the  station,  lefl  his  compli- 
ments and  regrets  and  a  small  sum  of 
money  behind  him,  and  then,  as  the  cab  de- 
layed, strolled  out  into  the  front  garden  to 
wait  for  it. 

Even  in  the  front  court  the  roses  were  all 
abloom ;  a  great  snow  cluster  was  growing 
over  the  doorway,  a  pretty  tea-rose  was 
hanging  its  head  over  tne  scraper  ;  against 
the  outer  railing  which  separated  the  house 
from  the  road  rose-trees  had  been  planted. 
The  beautiful  pink  fragrant  heaas  were 
pushing  through  the  iron  railings,  and  a 
delicious  little  rose-wind  came  blowing  in 
the  poor  old  fellow's  face.  He  began  to 
think  —  no  wonder  —  of  Bell  and  her  fancy 
for  roses,  and  mechanically,  without  much 
reflecting  upon  what  he  was  about,  he 
stopped  and  inhaled  the  ravishing  sweet 
smell  of  the  great  dewy  flowers,  and  then 

Eut  out  his  hand  and  gathered  one  ;  and  as 
e  gathered  it,  a  sharp   thorn  ran  into  hit 
finger,  and  a  heavy  grasp  was  laid  upon  his 

shoulder 

*'  So  it  is  you,  is  it,  who  sneak  in  and 
steal  my  roses  ? ''  said  an  anin^  voice. 
*^  Now  that  I  know  who  it  is,  I  shall  give 
you  in  charge." 

Mr.  Barly  looked  round  greatly  startled. 
He  met  the  fierce  glare  of  two  dark  brown 
eyes  under  shaggy  brows  that  were  frown- 
ing very  fiercely.  A  broad,  thick -set  round- 
shouldered  young  man  of  forbidding  aspect 
had  laid  hold  of  him.  The  yount^  man  let 
o  his  grasp  when  he  saw  the  mistake  he 
ad  m^e,  out  did  not  cease  frowning. 
"  Oh  1  it  is  you,  Mr.  Barly,"  he  said. 
^*  I  was  just  going,"  said  the  stockbroker, 
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meekly.  "  I  am  glad  yoa  have  returned  in 
time  for  me  to  see  you,  Mr.  Griffiths.  I  am 
sorry  I  took  your  rose.  My  youngest 
daughter  is  fond  of  them  and  I  thought 
I  might,  out  of  all  this  garden-full,  you 
would  not  —  she  had  asked  " 

There  was  something  so  stern  and  unfor- 
giving in  Mr.  Griffiths^  face  that  the  mer- 
chant stumbled  in  his  words,  and  stopped 
short  surprised,  in  the  midst  of  his  explima- 
tions. 

"  The  roses  were  not  yours,  not  if  there 
were  ten  gardens  full.  I  won't  have  my 
roses  broken  off,"  said  Griffiths.  "  Thev 
should  be  cut  with  a  knife.  Come  back  with 
me  ;  I  want  to  have  a  little  talk  with  you, 
Mr.  Barly." 

Somehow  the  old  fellow's  heart  be^an  to 
beat,  and  he  felt  himself  turn  rather  sick. 

*^  I  was  detained  last  night  by  some  trouble 
in  my  office.  One  of  my  clerks,  in  whom  I 
thought  I  could  have  trusted,  absconded 
yesterday  afternoon.  I  have  been  all  the 
way  to  Liverpool  in  pursuit  of  him.  What 
do  you  think  should  be  done  with  him  ?  " 
And  Mr.  Griffiths,  from  under  his  thick  eye- 
brows, gave  a  quick  glance  at  his  present 
victim,  and  seemed  to  expect  some  sort  of 
answer. 

"  You  prosperous  men  cannot  realize  what 
it  is  to  be  greatly  tempted,"  said  Mr.  Barly, 
with  a  faint  smile. 

"  Do  you  know  that  Wheal  Tre  Rosas  has 
come  to  grief  a  second  time  ?  "  said  young 
Mr.  Griffiths  abruptly,  holding  out  the 
morning's  Times,  as  they  walked  along.  I 
am  not  a  prosperous  man ;  I  had  a  great 
many  shares  in  that  unlucky  concern." 

Poor  Barley  stopped  short  and  turned 
quite  pale  and  began  to  shake  so  that  he 
had  to  put  his  hand  out  and  lean  against 
the  wall.  Failed  1  Was  he  doomed  to 
misfortune?  Then  there  was  never  any 
chance  for  him,  —  never.  No  hope  !  No 
hope  of  paying  back  the  debt  which  weigh- 
ed his  conscience.  He  could  not  realize  it. 
Failed !  The  rose  had  fallen  to  the  ground  ; 
—  the  poor  unlucky  man  stood  still,  staring 
blankly  in  the  other's  grim,  unrelenting 
face.     "I  am  ruined,"  he  said. 

"  You  are  ruined !  Is  that  the  worst 
you  have  to  tell  me  ?  "  said  Mr.  Griffiths, 
still  looking  piercingly  at  him.  Then  the 
other  felt  that  he  knew  all. 

**  I  have  been  unfortunate  —  and  very 
much  to  blame,"  said  Mr.  Barly,  still  trem- 
bling ;  — •*  terribly  to  blame, — Mr.  Griffiths. 
I  can  only  throw  mvself  upon  your  clemen- 
cy." 

**  My  clemency !  my  mercy !  I  am  no 
philanthropist,'*  said  Guy,  sav  agely.    *^  I  am 


a  man  of  business,  and  you  have  defirauded 
me!" 

^  Sir,"  said  the  stockbroker,  finding  some 
odd  comfort  in  braving  the  worst,  "  you  re- 
fused to  let  me  take  what  was  my  own ;  — 
I  have  sold  out  some  of  your  money  to  in- 
vest in  this  fatal  concern.  Heaven  knows  it 
was  not  for  myself,  but  for  the  sake  of — 
of — others;  and  I  thought  to  repay  you 
ere  long.  You  can  repay  yourself  now.  You 
need  not  reproach  me  any  more.  You  can 
send  me  to  prison  if  you  like.  I  —  I  — 
don't  much  care  what  happens.  My  Belle, 
my  poor  Belle,  —  my  poor  girls  1 " 

All  this  time  Guy  said  never  a  word.  He 
motioned  Mr.  Barly  to  follow  him  into  the 
library.  Mr.  Barly  obeyed,  and  stood  meek- 
ly waiting  for  the  coming  onslaught.  He 
stood  in  the  full  glare  of  the  morning  sun, 
which  was  pouring  through  the  nnblinded 
window.  His  poor  old  scanty  head  was  bent, 
and  his  hair  stood  on  end  in  the  sunshine. 

His  eyes,  avoiding  the  glare,  went  vacant- 
ly travelling  along  the  scroll  work  on  the 
fender,  and  so  to  the  coal-scuttle,  and  to  the 
skirting  on  the  wall,  and  back  again.  Dis- 
honoured, —  yes.  Bankrupt  —  yes.  Three- 
score years  had  brought  him  to  this,  —  to 
shame,  to  trouble.  It  was  a  hard  world  for 
unlucky  people,  but  Mr.  Barly  was  too 
much  broken,  too  weary  and  indifferent  to 
feel  ver^  bitterly  even  against  the  world. 
Meanwhile  Guv  was  going  on  with  his  re- 
flections, and  like  those  amongst  us  who  are 
still  young  and  strong,  he  could  put  more 
life  and  energy  into  his  condemnation  and 
judgment  of  actions  done,  than  the  nnlocky 
perpetrators  had  to  give  to  the  very  deeds 
themselves.  Some  folks  do  wrong  as  well  as 
right,  with  scarcely  more  than  half  a  mind 
to  it. 

"  How  could  you  do  such  a  thing  ?  "  cried 
the  young  man  indignantly,  beginning  to 
rush  up  and  down  the  room  in  his  hasty, 
clumsy  way,  knocking  against  tables  and 
chairs  as  he  went  along.  '*  How  could  yoa 
do  it  ?  "  he  repeated.  '*  I  learnt  it  yesterday 
by  chance.  What  can  I  say  to  you  that 
your  own  conscience  should  not  have  told 
you  already  ?  How  could  you  do  it  ?  "  Guy 
had  reached  the  great  end  window,  and 
stamped  with  vexation  and  a  mixture  of  an- 
ger and  sorrow.  For  all  his  fierceness  and 
gruffness,  he  was  sorry  for  the  poor  feeble 
old  man  whoso  fate  he  held  in  bis  hand. 
There  was  the  garden  outside,  and  its  treas- 
ure and  glory  of  roses ;  there  was  the  rose, 
lying  on  the  ground,  that  old  Barl^  had  ta- 
ken. It  was  lying  broken  and  shining  upon 
the  gravel  —  one  rose  out  of  the  hundreds 
that  were  bursting,  and  blooming,  and  faint- 
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ing  and  falling  on  their  spreading  stems.  It 
was  like  the  wrong  old  Barly  had  done  his 
kinsman — one  little  wrong  Guy  thought, 
one  little  handful  out  of  all  his  abundance. 
He  looked  back,  and  by  chance  caught  sight 
of  their  two  figures  reflected  in  the  glass  at 
the  other  end  of  the  room,  —  his  own  image, 
the  strong,  rounded-back,  broad-shouldered, 
young  man,  with  gleaming  white  teeth  and 
black  bristling  hair ;  the  feeble  and  uncer- 
tain culprit,  with  his  broken  wandering 
looks,  waiting  his  sentence.  It  was  not  Guv 
who  delivered  it  It  came  —  no  very  terri- 
ble one  after  all  —  prompted  by  some  un- 
accountable secret  voice  and  impulse.  Have 
we  not  all  of  us  sometimes  suddenly  felt 
ashamed  in  our  lives  in  the  face  of  misfortune 
and  sorrow  ?  Are  we  Pharisees,  standing 
in  the  market-place,  with  our  phylacteries 
displayed  to  the  world  ?  We  ask  ourselves, 
in  disjnay,  does  this  man  go  home  justified 
rather  than  we  ?  Guy  was  not  the  less  wor- 
thy of  his  Belinda,  poor  fello^r,  because  a 
thought  of  her  crossed  bis  mind,  and  because 
he  blushed  up,  and  a  gentle  look  came  into 
his  eyes,  and  a  shame  into  his  heart  —  a 
shame  of  his  strength  and  prosperousness, 
of  his  probity  and  high  honour.  W  hen  had 
^e  been  tempted  ?  What  was  it  but  a 
chance  that  he  had  been  born  what  he  was  ? 
And  yet  old  Barly,  in  all  his  troubles,  had  a 
treasure  in  his  possession  for  which  Guy 
felt  he  would  give  all  his  good  fortune  and 
good  repute,  his  roses  —  red,  white,  and 
golden  —  his  best  heart's  devotion,  which  he 
secretly  felt  to  be  worth  all  the  rest.  tJow 
was  the  time,  the  young  man  thought,  to 
make  that  proposition  which  he  had  in  his 
mind. 

"  Look  here,"  said  Guy,  hanging  his 
great  shaggy  head,  and  speaking  c[uickly 
and  thickly  as  if  he  was  the  culprit  instead 
of  the  accuser.  "  You  imply  it  was  for 
your  daughter's  sake  that  you  cheated  me. 
I  cannot  consent  to  act  as  you  would  have 
me  do,  and  take  your  daughters'  money  to 
pay  myself  back.  But  it  one  of  them, — 
Miss  Belinda,  since  she  likes  roses,  —  chooses 
to  come  here  and  work  the  debt  off,  she  can 
do  so.  My  mother  is  in  bad  health  and 
wants  a  companion  ;  she  will  engage  her  at 
—  let  me  see,  a  hundred  guineas  a  year,  and 
in  this  way,  by  degrees,  the  debt  will  be 
cleared  off.** 

**  In  twenty  years,**  said  Mr.  Barly,  be- 
wildered, relieved,  astonished. 

"  Yes,  in  twenty  years,"  said  Guy,  as  if 
that  was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world. 
"  Go  home  and  consult  her,  and  come  back 
and  give  me  the  answer.*' 


And  as  he  spoke,  the  butler  came  in  to 
say  that  the  hansom  was  at  the  door. 

Poor  old  Barly  bent  his  worn  meek  head 
and  went  out  He  was  shaken  and  utterly 
puzzled.  If  Guy  had  told  him  to  climb  up 
the  chimney  he  would  have  obeyed.  He 
could  only  do  as  he  was  bid.  As  it  was,  he 
clambered  with  difficulty  into  the  hansom, 
told  the  man  to  go  to  the  station  for  Dum- 
bleton,  and  he  was  driving  oS*  gladly  when 
some  one  called  after  the  cab.  The  old  man 
peered  out  anxiously.  Had  Griffiths  changed 
his  mind  ?  Was  his  heart  hardened  Lke 
Pharaoh's  at  the  eleventh  hour  ? 

It  was  certainly  Guy  who  came  hastily 
after  the  cab,  looking  more  awkward  and 
sulky  than  ever.  **  Hoy  !  Stop !  You 
have  forgotton  the  roses  for  your  daughter,*' 
said  he,  thrusting  in  a  great  bunch  or  sweet 
foam  and  freshness.  As  the  cab  drove  along, 
people  passing  by  looked  up  and  envied  the 
man  who  was  carrying  such  loveliness 
through  the  black  and  dreary  London 
streets.  Could  they  have  seen  the  face  look- 
ing out  behind  the  roses,  they  might  have 
ceased  to  envy. 

Belle  was  on  the  watch  for  her  father  at 
the  garden-^ate,  and  exclaimed  with  delight, 
as  she  saw  him  toiling  up  the  hill  from  the 
station  with  his  huge  bunch  of  flowers.  She 
came  running  to  meet  him  with  fluttering 
skirts  and  outstretched  hands,  and  sweet 
smiles  gladdening  her  face.  ^^  Oh,  papa, 
how  lovely !  Have  you  had  a  pleasant 
time  ? "  Her  father  hardly  responded, 
"  Take  the  roses,  Belle,"  he  said.  "  I  have 
paid  for  them  dearly  enough."  He  went 
into  the  house  wearily,  and  sat  down  in  the 
shabby  arm- chair.  And  then  he  turned  and 
called  Belinda  to  him  wistfully,  and  put  his 
trembling  arm  round  about  her.  Poor  old 
Barly  was  no  mighty  Jephtha ;  but  bis  feeble 
old  head  bent  with  some  such  pathetic  long- 
ing and  remorse  over  his  Belle  as  he  drew 
her  to  him,  and,  told  her,  in  a  few  simple 
broken  words,  all  the  story  of  what  had  oe- 
fallen  him  in  those  few  hours  since  he  went 
away.  He  could  not  part  from  her.  "I 
can't,  I  can't,"  he  said,  as  the  girl  put  her 
tender  arms  round  his  neck.  .  .  . 

Guy  came  to  see  me  a  few  days  afler  his  in- 
terview with  old  Mr.  Barly,  and  told  me  his 
mother  had  surprised  him  by  her  willing  ac- 
quiescence in  tne  scheme.  I  could  have  ex- 
plained matters  to  him  a  little,  but  I  thought 
it  best  to  say  nothing.  Mrs.  Griffiths  had 
overheard,  and  understood  a  word  or  two 
of  what  he  had  said  to  me  that  night,  when 
she  was  taken  ill.  Was  it  some  sudden  re- 
morse for  the  past  ?  was  it  a  new-born  moth- 
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er's  tenderness  stirring  in  her  cold  heart 
which  made  her  question  and  cross-c^uestion 
me  the  next  time  that  I  was  alone  with  her  ? 
There  had  often  been  a  talk  of  some  com- 
panion or  better  sort  of  attendant.  When 
the  news  came  of  poor  old  Barly's  failure, 
it  was  Mrs.  Griffiths  nerself  who  first  vaguely 
alluded  assun  to  this  scheme. 

*'I  might  engage  one  of  those  sirls  —  the 
— the  —  Belinda,  I  think  you  called  her  ?  " 

I  was  touched,  and  took  her  cold  hand 
and  kissed  it. 

**I  am  sure  she  would  be  an  immense 
comfort  to  you,"  I  said.  **  You  would  never 
regret  your  kindness." 

The  sick  woman  sighed  and  turned  away 
impatiently,  and  the  result  was  the  invita- 
tion to  dinner,  which  turned  out  so  disas- 
terously. 


V. 


When  Mr.  Barlv  came  down  to  breakfast 
the  morning  after  ne  found  another  of  those 
square  official  looking  letters  upon  the  table, 
there  was  a  cheque  in  it  for  1002.  "  You  will 
have  to  meet  heavy  expenses,"  the  young 
man  wrote.  "  I  am  not  sorry  to  have  an  op- 
portunity of  proving  to  you  that  it  was  not 
the  money  which  you  have  taken  from  me 
I  grudged,  but  the  maner  in  which  you  took 
it.  The  only  reparation  you  can  make  me 
is  by  keeping  the  enclosed  for  your  present 
necessity." 

In  truth  the  family  prospects  were  not 
very  brilliant.  Myrtle  Cottage  was  resplen- 
dent with  clean  windows  and  well-scrubbed 
door  steps,  but  the  furniture  wanted  repair- 
ing, the  larder  refilling.  Belle  could  not 
darn  up  the  broken  flap  of  the  dining-room 
tabic,  nor  conjure  legs  of  mutton  out  of  bare 
bones,  though  she  got  up  ever  so  early; 
sweeping  would  not  mend  the  hole  in  the 
carpet,  nor  could  she  dust  the  mildQw-stains 
off  the  walls,  the  cracks  out  of  the  looking- 
glass. 

Anna  was  morose,  helpless,  and  jealous  of 
the  younger  girl's  influence  over  her  father. 
Fanny   was  delicate ;  one  gleam  of  happi- 
ness, however  streaked  her  horizon  i   Emdy 
Ogden  had  written  to  invite  her  to  spend  a 
few  days  there.     When  Mr.  Barly  and  his 
daughter   had   talked   over  Mr.    Griffiths* 
proposition,  Belle's  own  good  sense  told  her 
that  it  would  be   folly   to  throw  away  this 
good  chance.     Let  ^(rs.  Griffith  be  ever  so 
trying   and   difficult   to  deal  with,  and  her  i 
son  a  thousand  times  sterner  and  ruder  than  ' 
he    had   already  shown   himself,    she   was ! 
determined  to  bear  it  all.     Belinda  knew  I 


her  own  powers,  and  felt  as  if  she  could 
endure  anything,  and  that  she  should  never 
forget  the  generosity  and  forbearance  he 
had  shown  her  poor  father.  Anna  was 
delighted  that  her  sister  should  eo ;  she 
threw  off  the  shawl  in  which  she  had  muffled 
herself  up  ever  since  their  reverses,  bright- 
ened up  wonderfully,  talked  mysteriously  of 
Fanny's  prospects  as  she  helped  both  the 
girls  to  pack,  made  believe  to  shed  a  few 
tears  as  Belinda  set  off,  and  bustled  back 
into  the  house  with  renewed  importance. 
Belinda  looked  back  and  waved  her  hand, 
but  Anna's  back  was  already  tamed  upon 
her. 

Poor  Belinda  !  For  all  her  courage  and 
cheerfulness  her  heart  sank  a  little  as  they 
reached  the  great  bronze  gates  in  Castle  Gar- 
dens. She  would  have  been  more  unhappy 
still  if  she  had  not  had  to  keep  up  her  fa- 
ther's spirits.  It  was  almost  dinner-time, 
and  Mrs.  Griffiths'  maid  came  down. with  a 
message.  Her  mistress  was  tired,  and  just 
going  to  bed,  and  would  see  her  in  the  mom- 
ins  ;  Mr.  Griffiths  was  dinine  in  town ;  Miss 
Williamson  would  call  upon  Miss  Barly  tiiat 
evening. 

Dinner  had  been  laid  as  usual  in  the 
great  dining-room,  with  its  marble  columns 
and  drapenes,  and  Dutch  pictures  of  game 
and  of  birds  and  flowers.  Three  servants 
were  in  waiting,  a  great  silver  chandelier 
lighted  the  dismal  meal,  hugh  dish-covers 
were  upheaved,  decanters  of  wine  were 
handed  round,  all  the  entrees  and  delicacies 
came  over  again.  Belle  tried  to  eat  to  keep 
her  father  in  companv.  She  even  made  Kttle 
jokes,  and  whispered  to  him  that  they  evi- 
dently meant  to  fatten  her  up.  The  poor 
old  fellow  cheered  up  by  degrees ;  the  good 
claret  warmed  his  feeble  pulse,  the  good 
care  comforted  and  strengthened  him.  **  I 
wish  Martha  would  make  us  ice-puddings," 
said  Bell,  helping  him  to  a  glittering  mass 
of  pale-coloured  cream,  witn  natmeg  and 
vanilla,  and  all  sorts  of  delicious  spices.  He 
had  just  finished  the  last  mouthful  when  the 
butler  started  and  rushed  out  of  the  room,  a 
door  banged,  a  bell  rang  violently,  a  loud 
scraping  was  heard  in  the  hall,  and  an 
echoing  voice  said,  "  Are  they  come  ?"  Are 
they  in  the  dining  room  ?  "  And  the  crim- 
son curtain  was  lifted  up,  and  the  master  of 
the  house  entered  the  room  carryinff  a  bag 
and  a  great-coat  over  his  arm.  As  he  pass- 
ed the  si  deboard  the  button  of  the  coat 
caught  in  the  fringe  of  a  cloth  which  was 
spread  upon  it,  and  in  a  minute  the  cloth 
and  all  the  glasses  and  plates  which  had 
been  left  there  came  to  the  ground  with  i 
wild  crash,  which  would  have  made  Belle 
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laugb,  if  she  had  not  been  too  nerrous  even 
to  smile. 

Gray  merely  told  the  servants  to  pick  it 
all  up,  and  put  down  the  things  he  was  car- 
xying  and  walked  straight  across  the  room 
to  the  two  frightened  people  at  the  far  end 
€^  the  table.  Poor  fellow  !  After  shaking 
hands  with  old  Barly  and  giving  Belle  an 
abrupt  little  nod,  all  he  could  find  to  say 
was, — 

"  I  hope  you  came  of  your  own  free  will, 
Miss  Early?"  and  as  he  spoke  he  gave  a 
shy  scowl  and  eyed  her  all  over. 

"  Yes,"  Belle  answered,  blinking  her  soft 
eyes  to  see  him  more  clearly. 

"Then  I'm  very  much  onliged  to  you," 
said  Guy. 

This  was  such  an  astonishingly  civil  ans- 
wer that  Belinda's  courage  rose. 

Poor  Belinda's  heart  failed  her  again 
when  Griffiths,  still  in  an  agony  of  shyness, 
then  turned  to  her  father,  and  in  his  rough- 
est voice  said,  — 

"  You  leave  early  in  the  morning,  but  I 
hope  we  shall  keep  your  daughter  for  a 
verv  long  time." 

Poor  fellow  !  he  meant  no  harm  and  onlv 
intended  this  by  way  of  conversation. 
Belle  in  her  secret  heart  said  to  herself 
that  he  was  a  cruel  brute ;  and  poor  Guy, 
having  made  this  impression,  broken  a  dozen 
wine-glasses,  and  gone  through  untold 
struggles  of  shyness,  now  wished  them  both 
good-night. 

"Good-night,  Mr.  Barly;  good- night. 
Miss  Belle,  said  he.  Something  in  his 
voice  caused  Belle  to  relent  a  little. 

"  Good-night,  Mr.  Griffiths,"  said  the  girl, 
standing  up,  a  slight  jjraceful  figure,  simple 
and  nymph-like,  amidst  all  this  pomp  of  cir- 
cumstance. As  Griffiths  shuffled  out  of  the 
room  he  saw  her  still ;  all  night  he  saw  her 
in  his  dreams.  That  bright  winsome 
young  creature  dressed  in  white  soft  folds, 
with  all  the  gorgeous  gildings  and  draper- 
ies, and  the  lights  burning,  and  the  pictures 
and  gold  cup  glimmering  round  about  her. 
They  were  his,  and  as  many  more  of  them 
as  he  chose :  the  inanimate,  costly,  sicken- 
ing pomps  and  pos5essions;  but  a  pure 
spirit  like  that,  to  be  a  brijrht  living  com- 
panion for  him  ?  Ah,  no  !  that  was  not  to 
DC  —  not  for  him,  not  for  such  as  him.  Guy, 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  as  he  went 
downstairs  next  morning,  stopped  and 
looked  at  him-^elf  attentively  in  the  great 
l^lass  on  the  staircase.  He  saw  a  great 
loutish,  round-backed  fallow,  with  a  shaggy 
head  and  brown  flittering  eyes,  and  little 
strong  white  teeth  like  a  aog*s ;  he  gave  an 
uncouth  sudden  caper  of  rage  and  regret 


at  his  own  appearance.  "To  think  that 
happiness  and  life  itself  and  love  eternal 
depend  upon  tailors  and  Juilr-oii,"  groaned 
poor  €ruy,  as  he  went  down  io  his  room  to 
write  letters. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  had  not  seen  Belle  the 
night  before;  she  was  always  nervously 
averse  to  seeing  strangers,  but  she  had  sent 
for  me  that  evening,  and  as  I  was  leaving 
she  asked  me  to  go  down  and  speak  to  Miss 
Barly  before  I  went.  Belinda  was  already 
in  her  room,  but  I  ventured  to  knock  at  the 
door.  She  came  to  meet  me  with  a  bright 
puzzled  face  and  all  her  pretty  hair  falling 
loose  about  her  face.  She  had  not  a  notion 
who  I  was,  but  begged  me  to  come  in. 
When  I  had  explained  things  a  little,  she 
pulled  out  a  chair  for  me  to  sit  down. 

**  This  house  seems  to  me  so  mysterious  and 
unlike  anything  else  I  have  ever  known,"  said 
she,  "  that  Tm  very  grateful  to  any  one  who 
will  tell  me  what  I'm  to  do  here  —  please 
sit  down  a  little  while." 

I  told  her  that  she  would  have  to  write 
notes,  to  add  up  bills,  to  read  to  Mrs. 
Griffiths,  and  to  come  to  me  whenever  she 
wanted  any  help  or  comfort.  "  You  were 
quite  right  to  come,"  said  I.  "  They  are 
excellent  people.  Guy  is  the  kindest,  best 
fellow  in  the  whole  world,  and  I  have  long 
heard  of  you.  Miss  Barly,  and  I'm  sure  such 
a  good  daughter  as  you  have  been  will  be 
rewarded  some  day." 

Belle  looked  puzzled,  grateful,  a  little 
proud,  and  very  charming.  She  told  me 
afterwards  that  it  had  been  a  groat  comfort 
to  her  father  to  hear  of  my  little  visit  to 
her,  and  that  she  had  succeeded  in  getting 
him  away  without  any  very  painful  scene. 

Poor  Belle !  I  wonder  how  many  tears 
she  shed  that  day  after  her  father  was 
gone !  While  she  was  waiting  to  be  let  in 
to  Mrs.  Griffiths  she  amused  herself  by  wan- 
dering about  the  house,  dropping  a  little 
tear  here  and  there  as  she  went  along,  and 
trying  to  think  that  it  amused  her  to  see  so 
many  yards  of  damask  and  stair-carpeting, 
all  exactly  alike,  so  many  acres  of  chintz  of 
the  same  pattern. 

^^  Mr.  Griffiths  desired  me  to  say  that  this 
tower  room  was  to  be  made  ready  for  you 
'  to  sit  in,  ma*am,"  said  the  respectful  butler, 
'  meeting  her  and  opening  a  door.  "  It  has 
I  not  been  used  before."  And  he  gave  her 
i  the  key,  to  which  a  label  was  affixed,  with 
I  "  Miss  Barly's  Room  "  written  upon  it, 
'  in  the  housekeeper's  scrawling  handwrit- 
,  mg. 

!  ^elle  gave  a  little  shriek  of  admiration. 
I  It  was  a  square  room,  with  four  windows, 
I  overlooking  the  gardens,  the  distant  park, 
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and  the  broad  cheerful  road  which  ran  past 
the  house.  An  ivy  screen  had  been  trained 
over  one  of  the  windows,  roses  were  clus- 
tering in  garlands  round  the  deep  sill  case- 
ments. There  was  an  Indian  carpet,  and 
pretty  silk  curtains,  and  comfortable  chintz 
chairs  and  sofas,  upon  which  beautiful  birds 
were  fly  in  j^  and  lilies  wreathing.  There  was 
an  old-fashioned-looking  piano  too,  and  a 
great  book-case  filled  with  books  and  music. 
"  They  certainly  treat  me  in  the  most  mag- 
nificent way,  "  thought  Belle,  sinking  down 
upon  the  sofa  in  the  window  which  over- 
looked the  rose-garden,  and  inhaling  a  deli- 
cious breath  of  fragrant  air.  "  They  can't 
mean  to  be  very  unkind."  Belle,  who  was 
a  little  curious,  it  must  be  confessed,  looked 
at  everything,  made  secret  notes  in  her 
mind,  read  the  titles  of  the  books,  examined 
the  china,  discovered  a  balcony  to  her  tur- 
ret. There  was  a  little  writing-table,  too, 
with  paper  and  pens  and  inks  of  various 
colours,  which  especially  pleased  her.  A 
glass  cup  of  cut  roses  had  been  placed  upon 
It,  and  two  dear  little  green  books,  in  one 
of  which  some  one  had  left  a  paper-cutter. 

The  first  was  a  book  of  fairy  tales,  from 
which  I  hope  the  good  fairj'  editress  will 
forave  me  for  stealing  a  sentence  or  two. 

The  other  little  green  book  was  called  the 
Golden  Trea.mry  ;  and  when  Belle  took  it  up, 
it  opened  where  the  paper-cutter  had  been 
left,  at  the  seventh  page,  and  some  one  had 
scored  the  sonnet  there.  Belle  read  it,  and 
somehow,  as  she  read,  the  tears  in  her  eyes 
started  afresh. 

Being  your  slave,  what  should  I  do  but  tend 
Upon  tlie  hours  and  times  of  your  desire  ? 


it  began.    "  To 


n 


had  been   scrawled 


underneath  ;  and  then  the  letter  following 
the  *'  To  "  erased.  Belle  blinked  her  eyes 
over  it,  but  could  make  nothing  out.  A 
little  fiirthcr  on  she  found  another  scoring  — 

O,  my  love's  like  a  red,  red  rose, 
That'8  newly  sprung  in  June  ! 

O,  mv  love's  like  the  nielodv, 
That's  sweetly  played  in  tunc  ! 

and  this  was  signed  with  a  G. 

'*  Love  !  That  is  not  for  me  ;  but  I  wish 
I  had  a  slave,"  thought  poor  Belle,  hanging 
her  head  over  the  book  as  it  lay  open  in  her 
lap, ''  and  that  he  was  clever  enough  to  tell 
me  what  my  father  is  doing  at  this  minute." 
She  could  imagine  it  for  herself,  alas  !  with- 
out any  magic  interference.  She  could  see 
the  dreary  little  cottage,  and  her  poor  old  fa- 
ther wearily  returning  alone.      She  nearly 


broke  down  at  the  thought,  but  some  one 
knocked  at  the  door  at  that  instant,  and  she 
forced  herself  to  be  calm  as  one  of  the  ser- 
Tants  came  in  with  a  telegram.  Belinda  tore 
0{>en  her  telegram  in  some  alarm  and  trem-' 
bling  terror  of  bad  news  from  home ;  and 
then  smiled  a  sweet  loving  smile  of  relief 
The  telegram  came  from  Guy.  It  was  dated 
from  his  ofiice.  *^  Tour  father  desires  me 
to  send  word  that  he  b  safe  home.  He 
sends  his  love.  I  have  been  to  D.  on  busi- 
ness, and  travelled  down  with  him.  " 

Belinda  could  not  help  sayins  to  herself 
that  Mr.  Grifiiths  was  very  kind  to  have 
thought  of  \^T.  His  kindness  gave  her 
courage  to  meet  his  mother. 

It  was  not  very  much  that  she  had  to  do ; 
but  whatever  it  was  she  accomplished  well 
and  thoroughly,  as  was  her  way.  Whateyer 
the  girl  put  her  hand  to  she  put  her  whole 
heart  to  at  the  same  time.  Her  enersy, 
sweetness,  and  cood  spirits  cheered  the  sick 
woman  and  did  her  infinite  good.  Mrs. 
Griffiths  took  a  great  fancy  to  her,  and 
liked  to  have  her  about  her.  Belle  lunched 
with  her  the  first  day.  She  had  better  dine 
down  below,  Mrs.  Griffiths  said ;  and  when 
dinner-time  came  the  girl  dressed  herself, 
smoothed  her  yellow  curls,  and  went  shyly 
down  the  great  staircase  into  the  dining- 
room.  It  must  be  confessed  that  she  glanced 
a  little  curiously  at  the  table,  wandering 
whether  she  was  to  dine  alone  or  in  com- 
pany. This  problem  was  soon  solyed;  a 
side-door  burst  open,  and  Guy  made  his 
appearance,  looking  shy  and  ashamed  of  it 
as  he  came  up  and  shook  hands  with  her. 

*'  Miss  Belinda,"  said  he,  '^  will  yon  allow 
me  to  dine  with  you  ?  "       ^ 

"  You  must  do  as  you  like,**  said  Belinda, 
quickly,  starting  back. 

"Not  at  all,'^  said  Mr.  Griffiths.  " It  is 
entirely  as  you  shall  decide.  If  you  dont 
like  my  company,  you  need  only  say  so.  I 
shall  not  be  offended.  Well,  shall  we  dine 
together  ?  " 

"  Oh,  certainly,"  laughed  Belinda,  con- 
fused in  her  turn. 

So  the  two  sat  down  to  dine  together. 
For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Guy  thought  the 
great  room  ligh  c  enough  and  bright  and  com- 
fortable. The  gold  and  silver  plate  didn*t 
seem  to  crush  him,  nor  the  draperies  to 
SufTocate,  nor  the  great  columns  ready  to 
fall  upon  him.  There  was  Belinda  picking 
her  grapes  and  playing  with  the  st^ar- 
plums.  He  could  hardly  belieye  it  poenble. 
His  poor  old  heart  gave  great  wiktfal 
thumps  (if  such  a  thing  is  possible)  at  the 
sound  of  her  voice.  She  had  lost  much  of 
her  shyness,  and  they  were  talking  of  aaj- 
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thing  that  came  into  their  heads.  She  had 
been  telling  him  about  Myrtle  Cottage,  and 
the  spiders  there,  and  looking  up,  laughing, 
she  was  surprised  to  see  him  staring  at  her 
yerj  sadly  and  kindly.  He  turned  away 
abniptly,  and  began  to  help  himself  to  all 
sorts  of  things  out  of  the  silver  dishes. 

**  It's  very  good  of  you,"  Guy  said^  look- 
ing away,  ^^  to  come  and  brighten  this  dis- 
mal house,  and  to  stay  with  a  poor  snfiering 
woman  and  a  great  uncouth  fellow  like  my- 
self." 

**  But  you  are  both  so  very  kind,"  said 
Belinda,  simply.  ^*  I  shall  never  for- 
get"  

**  Kind  I "  cried  Guy,  very  roughly.  "  I 
behaved  like  a  brute  to  you  and  your  father 
yesterday.  I  am  not  used  to  ladies'  soci- 
ety.    I  am  stupid  and  shy  and  awkward." 

"  If  you  were  very  stupid,"  said  Belle, 
smilinff,  **  you  would  not  have  said  that, 
Mr.  (mffitns.  Stupid  people  always  think 
themselves  charming." 

When  Guy  said  good-night  immediately 
after  dinner  as  usual,  he  sighed  again,  and 
looked  at  her  with  such  kind  and  melan- 
chol)r  eyes  that  Belle  felt  an  odd  affection 
and  compassion  for  him.  **  I  never  should 
have  thought  it  possible  to  like  him  so 
much,"  thought  the  girl,  as  she  slowly  went 
along  the  passage  to  Mrs.  Griffiths'  door. 

It  was  an  odd  life  this  young  creature  led 
in  the  great  silent  stifling  house,  with  un- 
conth  Guy  for  her  playfellow,  the  sick 
woman's  complaints  and  fancies  for  her 
duty  in  life.  The  silence  of  it  all,  its  very 
comfort  and  splendidness,  oppressed  Belin- 
da more  at  times  than  a  simpler  and  more 
busy  ]ife.  But  the  garden  was  an  endless 
pleasure  and  refreshment,  and  she  used  to 
stroll  about,  skim  over  the  terraces  and  walks, 
smell  the  roses,  feed  the  birds  and  the  gold 
fishes.  Sometimes  I  have  stood  at  my  win- 
dow watching  the  active  figure  flitting  by 
in  and  out  under  the  trellis,  fifteen  times 
round  the  pond,  thirty-two  times  along  the 
terrace  walK.  Belle  was  obliged  to  set  her- 
self tasks,  or  she  would  have  got  tired 
sometimes  of  wandering  about  by  herself. 
All  this  time  she  never  thought  of  Guy  ex- 
cept as  a  curious  sort  of  companion ;  any 
thought  of  sentiment  had  never  once  oc- 
curred to  her. 


VI. 


One  day  that  Belle  had  been  in  the  gar- 
den longer  than  usual,  she  remembered 
A  note  for  Mrs.  Griffiths  that  she  had  forgot- 
ten to  write,  and  springing  up  the  steps  into 
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the  hall,  on  the  way,  vnth  some  roeef  in  heir 
apron,  she  suddenly  almost  ran  up  against 
Guy,  who  had  come  home  earlier  than  usual. 
The  girl  stood  blushing  and  looking  more 
charming  than  ever.  The  young  fellow  stood 
quite  stiU  too,  looking  ifkh  such  expressive 
and  admiring  glances  that  Belinda  blushed 
deeper  still,  and  made  haste  to  escape  to 
her  room.  Presently  the  gong  sounded,  and 
there  was  no  help  for  it,  and  she  had  to 
go  down  again.  Guy  was  in  the  dining- 
room  as  pohte  and  as  shy  as  usual,  and  Be- 
linda gradually  forgot  the  passing  impression. 
The  mitler  put  the  dessert  on  the  table  and 
left  them,  and  when  she  had  finished  her 
fruit  Belinda  got  up  to  say  good-by.  As 
she  was  leaving  the  room  she  heard  Gkiy's 
footsteps  following.  She  stopped  short.  He 
came  up  to  her.  He  looked  very  pale,  and 
said  suddenly  in  a  quick,  husky  voicCf 
"  Belle,  will  you  marry  me  ?  "  Poor  Belinda 
opened  her  grey  eyes  full  in  his  face.  She 
could  hardly  believe  she  had  heard  aright 
She  was  startled,  taken  aback,  but  she  fol- 
lowed her  impulse  of  the  moment,  and  an- 
swered gravely,  *'  No,  Guy." 

He  wasn't  angry  or  surprised.  He  had 
known  it  all  along,  poor  fellow,  and  expect- 
ed nothing  else.  He  only  sighed,  looked  at 
her  once  again,  and  then  went  away  out  of 
the  room. 

Poor  Belle,  she  stood  there  where  he  had 
left  her,  —  the  lights  burnt,  the  great  table 
glittered,  the  curtains  waved.  It  was  like 
a  strange  dream.  She  clasped  her  hands 
together,  and  then  suddenly  ran  and  fled 
away  up  to  her  own  room,  —  frightened,  ut- 
terly puzzled,  bewildered,  not  knowing 
what  to  dtf  or  to  whom  to  speak.  It  was  a 
comfort  Co  be  summoned  as  usual  to  read  to 
Mrs.  Griffiths.  She  longed  to  pour  out  her 
story  to  the  poor  lady,  but  she  dreaded  agi- 
tating her.  She  read  as  she  was  bid.  Once 
she  stopped  short,  but  her  mistress  impa- 
tiently motioned  her  to  go  on.  She  obeyed, 
stumbling  and  tumbling  over  the  words  be- 
fore her,  until  there  came  a  knock  at  the 
door,  and,  contrary  to  his  custom,  Guy  en- 
tered the  room.  He  looked  very  pale,  poor 
fellow,  and  sad  and  subdued.  ^  I  wanted 
to  see  you,  Miss  Belinda,"  he  said  aloud, 
**  and  to  tell  you  that  I  hope  this  will  make 
no  difference,  and  that  you  will  remain  with 
us  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  You  warned 
me,  mamma,  but  I  could  not  help  myself. 
It's  my  own  fault.  Good-night.  'Aiat  is  all 
I  had  to  say." 

Belle  turned  wistfully  to  Mrs.  Ghriffiths. 
The  thin  hand  was  impatiently  twisting  the 
coverlet.    "  Of  course  —  Who  would  have 
anything  to  say  to  him  ?    Foolish  feUow,''' 
158. 
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die  mnttered  in  her  indistmct  way.  ^  Gro 
on,  Miss  Barly/' 

**  Oh,  but  tell  me  first,  ought  I  remain 
here  ?  "  BeUe  asked,  imploringly. 

*^  Certainly,  unless  you  are  unhappy  with 
us,"  the  sick  woman  answered,  peevishly. 
Mrs.  Griffiths  never  made  any  other  allusion 
to  what  had  happened.  I  think  the  truth 
was  that  she  did  not  care  very  much  for 
anything  outside  the  doors  of  her  sick- 
room. I*erhap8  she  thought  her  son  had 
been  over-hasty,  and  that  in  time  Belinda 
might  change  her  mind.  To  people  lying 
on  their  last  sick-beds,  the  terrors,  anxieties, 
k^ngings  of  life  seem  very  curious  and 
strange.  They  seem  to  rorget  that  they 
were  once  anxious,  hopeful,  eager  them- 
selves, as  they  lie  gazing  at  the  awful  yeil 
which  will  so  soon  be  withdrawn  from  before 
their  fading  eyes. 

A  sort  of  constraint  came  between  Guy 
and  Belinda  at  first,  but  it  wore  away  by 
degrees.  He  often  alluded  to  his  proposal, 
but  in  so  hopeless  and  gentle  a  way  that 
she  could  not  be  angry,  still  she  was  dis- 
quieted and  unhappy.  She  felt  that  it  was 
a  false  and  awkward  position.  She  could 
not  bear  to  see  him  looking  ill  and  sad,  as 
he  did  at  times,  with  great  black  rings  un- 
der his  dark  eyes.  It  was  worse  still  when 
she  saw  him  brighten  up  with  happiness  at 
some  chance  word  she  let  fall  now  and  then 
—  speaking  inadvertently  of  home,  as  he 
did,  or  of  the  roses  next  year.  He  must  not 
mistake  her.  She  could  not  bear  to  pain 
him  by  hard  words,  and  yet  sometimes  she 
felt  it  was  her  duty  to  speak  th^m.  One  day 
she  met  him  in  the  street,  on  her  way  back 
to  the  house.  The  roll  of  the  pa«sing  car- 
riage-wheels gave  Guy  confidence,  and,  walk- 
ing by  her  side,  he  began  to  say,  ^*  Now  I 
never  know  what  delightful  surprise  may 
not  be  waiting  for  me  at  every  street  comer. 
Ah,  Miss  Belle,  my  whole  life  might  be  one 
long  dream  of  wonder  and  happiness,  if  .  . 
.  ."  ^*  Don't  speak  like  this  ever  again ;  I 
shall  go  away,"  said  Belle,  interrupting,  and 
crossing  the  road,  in  her  agitation,  under  the 
very  noses  of  two  omnibus  horses.  ^*  I  wish 
I  could  like  you  enough  to  marry  you.  I 
shall  always  love  you  enough  to  be  your 
friend ;  please  don't  talk  of  anprthing  else." 
Belle  said  this  in  a  bright  bnsk  imploring 
decided  way,  and  hoped  to  have  put  an  end 
to  the  matter.  That  day  she  came  to  me 
and  told  her  little  story.  There  were  almost 
as  many  reasons  for  her  staying  as  for  her 
leaving,  the  poor  child  thought.  I  could  not 
advise  her  to  go,  for  the  assistance  that  she 
was  able  to  send  home  was  very  valuable. 
v(Guy  laughed,  and  utterly  refused   to  ac- 


cept a  sixpence  of  her  salary.)  Mrs.  Griffiths 
evidently  wanted  her;  Guy,  poor  fellow, 
would  have  given  all  he  had  to  ceep  her,  as 
we  all  knew  too  well. 

Circumstance  orders  eyents  sometimes, 
when  people  themselves,  with  all  their  pow- 
ers and  knowledge  of  good  and  of  evil,  are 
but  passive  instruments  in  the  hands  of  fhte. 
News  came  that  Mr.  Barly  was  ill,  and  lit- 
tle Belinda,  with  an  anxious  face,  and  a 
note  in  her  trembling  hand,  came  into  Mcs. 
Griffiths'  room  one  day  to  say  she  must  go 
to  him  directly.  *^  Your  father  is  ill,^  wrote 
Anna.  **  Circumstances  demand  yoar  im- 
mediate return  to  him."  Guy  happened  to 
be  present,  and  when  Belle  left  the  room  he 
followed  her  out  into  the  passage. 

'*  You  are  going  ?  "  he  said. 

"  I  don't  know  what  Anna  means  by  cir- 
cumstances, but  papa  is  ill,  and  wants  me," 
said  Belinda,  almost  crying. 

*^  And  I  want  you,"  said  Guy ;  ^  bat  that 
don't  matter  of  course.  Go—  go,  since  yoa 
wish  it." 

Af\er  all,  perhaps  it  was  well  she  was 
going,  thought  Belle,  as  she  went  to  pack 
up  her  boxes.  Poor  Guy's  sad  face  haunted 
her.  She  seemed  to  carry  it  away  in  her 
box  with  her  other  possessions. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  what  he 
felt,  poor  fellow,  when  he  came  upon  the 
luggage  standing  ready  corded  in  the  hall, 
and  be  found  that  Belle  had  taken  him  at 
his  word.  He  was  so  silent  a  man,![80  self- 
contained,  so  diffident  of  his  own  strength 
to  win  her  love  in  time,  so  unused  to  the 
ways  of  the  world  and  of  women,  thai  he 
could  be  judged  by  no  ordinary  mle.  His 
utter  despair  and  bewilderment  would  have 
been  laughable  almost,  if  they  had  not  been 
so  genuine.  He  paced  about  the  garden 
with  hasty  uncertain  footsteps,  matterin^^  to 
himself  as  he  went  along,  and  angrily  cutting 
at  the  rose-hedges.  "  Of  coarse  she  most 
go,  since  she  wished  it ;  —  of  courae  she 
must — of  course,  of  course.  What  would 
the  house  be  like  when  she  was  gone  ?  "  For 
an  instant  a  vision  of  a  great  dull  Taalt 
without  warmth,  or  light  or  colour,  or  possi- 
ble comfi>rt  anywhere,  rose  before  him.  He 
tried  to  imagine  what  his  life  wonld  be  if 
she  never  came  back  into  it ;  but  as  he  stood 
still  trying  to  seize  the  picture,  it  seemed  to 
him  that  it  was  a  thing  not  to  be  imagined 
or  thought  of.  Wherever  he  looked  he  saw 
her,  everywhere  and  in  everything.  He 
had  imagined  himself  unhappy ;  now  lie  dis- 
covered that  for  the  last  few  weeks,  sinee 
little  Belinda  had  come,  he  had  basked  in  the 
summer  she  Jiad  brought,  and  fband  new 
life  in  the  sunshine  of  her  presence.    Of 
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an  erening  lie  had  come  home  eagerly  from 
his  daily  toil  looking  to  find  her.  When  he 
left  early  in  the  morning  he  would  look 
up  with  kind  eyes  at  her  windows  as  he 
drove  away.  Once,  early  one  morning,  he 
had  passed  her  near  the  lodge-gate,  stand- 
ing m  the  shadow  of  the  great  aspen-tree, 
and  making  way  for  the  horses  to  ^ 
by.  Belle  was  holding  back  the  clean  stiff 
folds  of  her  pink  musun  dress ;  she  looked 
np  with  that  peculiar'  blink  of  her  grey 
eyes,  smiled  and  nodded  her  bright  head, 
and  shrunk  away  from  the  horses.  Every 
morning  Guy  used  to  look  under  the  tree 
after  that  to  see  if  she  were  there  by  chance, 
even  if  he  had  parted  from  her  but  a  minute 
before.  Good  stupid  old  fellow  I  he  used  to 
smile  to  himself  at  his  own  foolishness.  One 
of  his  fancies  about  her  was  that  Belinda 
was  a  bird  who  would  fly  away  some  day, 
and  perch  up  in  the  branches  of  one  of  the 
great  trees,  far,  far  beyond  his  reach.  And 
now  was  this  fancy  comini;  true  ?  was  she 
going  —  leaving  him  —  flying  away  where 
he  could  not  follow  her  ?  He  pave  an  inar- 
ticulate sound  of  mingled  anger  and  sorrow 
and  tenderness  which  relieved  his  heart,  but 
which  puzzled  Belle  herself,  who  was  com- 
ing down  the  garden  walk  to  meet  him. 

*'I  was  looking  for  you,  Mr.  Griffiths," 
said  Belle.  "  Your  mother  wants  to  speak 
to  you.  I  too  wanted  to  ask  you  something,*' 
the  girl  went  on,  blushing.  ^*  She  is  kind 
enou^sh  to  wish  me  to  come  back  .... 
But" 

Bell  stopped  short,  blushed  up,  and  be- 
gan pulling  at  the  leaves  sprouting  on  either 
side  of  the  narrow  alley.  When  she  looked 
np  after  a  minute,  with  one  of  her  quick 
snort-si^hted-trlances,  she  found  that  Guy's 
two  little  brown  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her 
steadily. 

•♦  Don't  be  afraid  that  I  shall  trouble  you," 
he  said,  reddening.  "If  you  knew — if 
yon  had  the  smallest  conception  what  your 
presence  is  to  me,  you  would  come  back.  I 
think  you  would." 

Miss  Barly  didn't  answer,  but  blushed  up 
again  and  walked  on  in  silence,  hanging 
her  head  to  conceal  the  two  bright  tears 
which  had  come  into  her  eyes.  She  was  so 
sorry,  so  very  sorry.  But  what  could  she 
do?  Guy  had  walked  on  to  the  end  of  the 
POse-garden,  and  Belle  had  followed.  Now, 
instead  of  turning  towards  the  house,  ho  had 
come  out  into  the  briirht-lookino:  kitchen- 
garden,  with  its  red  brick  walls  hung  with 
their  various  draperies  of  lichen  and  mosses, 
and  garlands  of  clambering  fruit.  Four  little 
paths  led  up  to  the  turf  carpet  which  had 
oeen  laid  down  in  the  centre  of  the  garden : 


here  a  fountain  plashed  with  a  tranquil  fall  of 
waters  upon  water ;  all  sorts  of  sweet  kitch- 
en-herbs, mint  and  thyme  and  parsley,  were 
growing  along  the  straight^*ut  beds.  Birds 
were  pecking  at  the  nets  along  the  walls ; 
one  little  sparrow  that  had  been  drinking  at 
the  fountain  flew  away  as  they  approached. 
The  few  bright-coloured  straggling  flowers 
caught  the  sunlight  and  reflected  it  in  sparks 
like  the  water. 

The  master  of  this  pleasant  place  put  out 
his  great  clumsy  hand,  and  took  hold  of 
Belle's  soft  reluctant  fingers.  **  Ah,  Belle," 
he  said,  "  Is  there  no  hope  for  me  V  Will 
there  never  be  any  chancer" 

"  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  there  was  a 
chance,"  said  poor  Belle,  pulling  away  her 
hand  impatiently.  "  Why  do  you  wound  and 
pain  me  by  speaking  again  and  again  of 
what  is  far  best  forgotten  ?  Dear  Mr. 
Griffiths,  I  will  marry  you  to-morrow,  if 
you  desire  it,"  said  the  girl,  with  a  sudden 
impulse  turning  pale  and  remembering  all 
that  she  owed  to  his  forbearance  and  gen- 
tleness; "but  please,  please  don't  ask  it." 
She  looked  so  frightened  and  desperate  that 
poor  Guy  felt  that  this  was  worsts  than  any- 
thing, and  sadly  shook  his  head. 

"Don't  be  afraid,"  he  said.  "I  don't 
want  to  marry  you  against  your  will,  or  keep 
you  here.  Yes,  you  shall  go  home,  and  I 
will  stop  here  ahme,  and  cut  my  throat  if  I 
find  I  cannot  bear  the  place  without  you. 
I  am  only  joking.  I  daresay  I  shall  do  very 
well,"  said  Griffiths  with  a  sigh ;  and  he 
turned  away  and  began  stamping  ofl*  in  his 
clumsy  way.  I'hen  he  suddenly  stopped 
and  looked  back.  Belle  was  standing  in  the 
sunshine  with  her  face  hidden  in  her  hands. 
She  was  so  puzzled,  and  sorry,  and  hopeless, 
and  mournful.  The  only  thing  she  could 
do  was  to  cry,  poor  child,  —  and  by  some 
instinct  Griffiths  guessed  that  she  was  cry- 
ing ;  he  knew  it,  —  his  heart  melted  with 
pity.  The  poor  fellow  came  back  trembling. 
"  My  dearest,"  he  said,  "  don't  cry.  What 
a  brute  I  am  to  make  you  cry.  Tell  me  any- 
thing in  the  whole  world  I  can  do  to  make 
you  happy." 

"If  1  could  only  do  anything  for  you," 
said  Belle,  "  that  would  make  me  happier." 

"  Then  come  back,  my  dear,"  said  Guy, 
"  and  don't  fly  away  yet  for  ever,  as  you 
threatened  just  now.  Come  back  and  cheer 
up  my  mother,  and  make  tea  and  a  little 
sunshine  for  me,  until  —  until  some  con- 
founded fellow  comes  and  carries  you  ofl*," 
said  poor  Griffiths. 

"  Oh,  that  will  never  be.  Yes ;  I'll  come," 
said  Belle,  earnestly.  "  I'll  go  home  for  a 
week  and  come  back ;  indeed  I  will." 
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*'  Only  let  me  know/'  said  Mr.  Griffiths, 
'*  and  my  mother  will  send  the  carriage  for 
you.  Shall  we  say  a  week  ?  *'  he  added,  anx- 
ious to  drive  a  hard  bargain. 

"  Yes,"  said  Belinda,  smiling ;  "  I'll  write 
and  tell  you  the  day." 

Nothing  would  induce  Griffiths  to  order 
the  carriage  until  after  dinner,  and  it  was 
quite  late  at  night  when  Belle  got  home. 


vn. 

Poor  little  Myrtle  Cottage  looked  very 
small  and  shabby  as  she  drove  up  in  the 
darkness  to  the  door.  A  brilliant  illumina- 
tion streamed  from  all  the  windows.  Martha 
rubbed  her  elbows  at  the  sight  of  the  gor- 
geous equipac[e.  Fann^yr  came  to  the  door 
surprised,  laughing,  giggling,  mysterious. 
Everything  looked  much  as  usual,  except 
that  a  large  and  pompous-looking  gentle- 
man was  sitting  on  the  drawing-room  sofa, 
and  beside  him  Anna,  with  a  huge  rin?  on 
her  fourth  finger,  attempting  to  blush  as 
Belle  came  into  the  room.  Belle  saw  that 
she  was  not  wanted,  and  ran  upstairs  to  her 
father,  who  was  better,  and  sitting  in  the 
arm-chair  by  his  bedside.  The  poor  old 
man  nearly  cried  with  delight  and  surprise^ 
held  out  both  his  shaking  hands  to  her,  and 
clung  tenderljyr  to  the  bright  young  daughter. 
Belle  sat  beside  him,  holding  his  hand,  ask- 
ing him  a  hundred  questions,  kissing  his 
wrinkled  face  and  cheeks,  and  telling  him 
all  that  had  happened.  Mr.  Barly,  too,  had 
news  to  give.  The  fat  gentleman  down- 
stairs, he  told  Belle,  was  no  other  than 
Anna's  old  admirer,  the  doctor,  of  whom 
mention  has  been  made.  He  had  re-pro- 
posed the  day  before,  and  was  now  sitting 
on  the  sofa  on  probation.  Fanny's  pros- 
pects, too,  seemed  satisfactory.  *'  She  as- 
sures me,"  said  Mr.  Barly,  "  that  young 
Ogden  is  on  the  point  of  coming  forward. 
An  old  man  like  me,  my  dear,  is  naturally 
anxious  to  see  his  children  settled  in  life  and 
comfortably  provided  for.  I  don't  know 
who  would  be  good  enough  for  my  Belinda. 
Not  that  awkward  lout  of  a  Griffiths.  No, 
no ;  we  must  look  out  better  than  that." 

"  Oh,  papa,  if  you  knew  how  good  and 
how  kind  he  is ! "  said  Belle,  with  a  sudden 
revulsion  of  feeling;  but  she  broke  off 
abruptly,  and  spoke  of  something  else. 

The  other  maid,  who  had  already  ^ne 
to  bed  the  night  before  when  Belle  arrived 
at  the  cottage,  gave  a  loud  shriek  when  she 
went  into  the  room  next  morning  and 
found  some  one  asleep  in  the  bed.    Belle 


awoke,  laughed  and  explained^  and  asked 
her  to  bring  up  her  things. 

'*  Bring  'em  hup  ?  "  said  the  girl  ''  What, 
all  them  'ampers  that's  come  uy  the  cart  ? 
No,  miss,  that's  more  than  me  and  Martha 
have  the  strength  for.  I  should  crick  my 
back  if  I  were  to  attempt  for  to  do  soch  a 
thing." 

^'  Hampers,  —  what  hampers  ?  "  Belle 
asked ;  but  when  she  went  down  she  found 
the  little  passage  piled  with  cases;,  flowers 
and  game  and  preserves,  and  some  fine  old 
port  for  Mr.  Barly,  and  some  roses  for  BeUe. 
As  Belinda  came  downstairs,  in  her  fresh 
mcMming  dress,  Anna,  who  had  been  poking 
about  and  examining  the  various  packages, 
looked  up  with  offended  dignitv. 

^  I  think,  considerins  tiiat  1  am  mistress 
here,"  said  she,  ^^  these  hampers  should  have 
been  directed  to  me,  instead  of  to  you, 
Belinda.  Mr.  Griffithb  strangely  forgets. 
Indeed,  I  fear  that  vou  too  are  wanting  in 
any  great  sense  of  ladylike  propriety." 

^*  rrunes,  prism,  propriety,"  said  Belle, 
gaily.  *' Never  mind,  dear  Anna;  he's 
sent  the  things  for  all  of  us.  Mr.  Griffiths 
certainly  never  meant  me  to  drink  two  doat- 
en  bottles  of  port  wine  in  a  week." 

*^  You  are  evading  the  question,"  said 
Anna.  *^I  have  been  wishing  to  talk  to 
you  for  some  time  past,  —  come  into  the 
dining-room,  if  you  please." 

It  seems  almost  impossible  to  believe,  and 
yet  I  cannot  help  fearing  that  out  of  sheer 
spite  and  envy  Anna  Barly  had  even  then 
determined  that  if  she  could  prevent  it, 
Belinda  should  never  go  back  to  Castle 
Gardens  again,  but  remain  in  the  cottage. 
The  sight  of  the  pretty  things  which  had 
been  given  her  there,  idl  tne  evidences 
which  told  of  the  esteem  and  love  in  which 
she  was  held,  maddened  the  foolish  woman. 
I  can  give  no  other  reason  for  the  war  in 
which  she  opposed  Belinda's  return  to  Mrs. 
Griffiths.  *^Her  dutv  is  at  home,"  said 
Anna.  "  I  myself  shall  be  greatly  engaged 
with  Thomas,"  —  so  she  had  alreiMiy  kamt 
to  call  Dr.  Robinson.  "  Fanny  also  is  pre- 
occupied ;  Belinda  must  remain." 

When  Belle  demurred  and  said  that  for 
the  next  few  weeks  she  would  like  to  return 
as  she  had  promised,  and  stay  until  Mrs. 
Griffiths  was  suited  with  another  companion, 
Anna's  indignation  rose  and  overpowered 
her  dignity.  Was  it  her  sister  who  was  so 
oblivious  of  the  laws  of  society,  propriety, 
modestv.  Anna  feared  that  Belinda  had 
not  reflected  upon  the  strange  appearaoee 
her  conduct  must  have  to  others,  to  the 
Ogdens,  to  them  all.  What  was  the  secret 
attraction  which  took  her  back?     Anna 
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said  she  had  rather  not  inquire,  and  went 
on  with  her  oration.  "  Unmaidenlj,  —  not 
to  be  thought  of,  —  the  advice  of  those 
whose  experience  might  be  trusted  "  —  does 
one  not  know  the  rigmarole  by  heart  ? 
When  even  the  father,  who  had  been  pre- 
viously talked  to,  sided  with  his  eldest  daugh- 
ter, when  Thomas,  who  was  also  called  into 
the  family  conclave,  nodded  his  head  in  an 
on^inous  manner,  poor  little  Belinda,  fright- 
ened, shaken,  undecided,  almost  promised 
that  she  would  do  as  they  desired ;  and  as 
she   promised,  the   thought  of  poor   Guy's 

frief  and  wistful  haggard  face  came  before 
er,  and  her  poor  little  heart  ached  and 
sank  at  the  thought.  But  not  even  Belinda, 
with  all  her  courage,  could  resist  the  deci- 
sion of  so  much  experience,  or  Alina's  hints 
and  inuendoes,  or,  more  insurmountable 
than  all  the  rest,  a  sudden  shyness  and  con- 
sciousness which  had  come  over  the  poor 
little  maiden,  who  turned  crimson  with 
shame  and  annoyance. 

Belinda  had  decided  as  she  was  told  — 
had  done  as  her  conscience  bid  her,  —  and 
yet  there  was  but  l.ttle  satisfaction  in  this 
duty  accomplished.  For  about  half  an  hour 
she  went  about  feeling  like  a  heroine,  and 
then  without  any  reason  or  occasion,  it 
seemed  to  her  that  the  mask  had  come  off 
her  face,  that  she  had  discovered  herself  to 
be  a  traitoress,  that  she  had  betrayed  and 
abandoned  her  kindest  friends ;  she  called 
herself  a  selfish,  ungrateful  wretch,  she  won- 
dered what  Guy  would  think  of  her ;  she 
was  out  of  temper,  out  of  spirits,  out  of 

Eatience  with  herself,  and  the  click  of  the 
lind  swinging  in  the  draft  was  unendurable. 
The  complacent  expression  of  Anna's  hand- 
tome  face  put  her  teeth  on  edge.  When 
Fanny  tumbled  over  the  footstool  with  a 
playful  shriek,  to  everybody's  surprise  Be- 
linda burst  out  crying. 

Those  few  days  were  endless,  slow,  dull, 
unbearable  —  every  second  brought  its  pan^ 
of  regret  and  discomfort  and  remorse.  It 
seemed  to  Belinda  that  her  ears  listened, 
her  mouth  talked,  her  eyes  looked  at  the 
four  walls  of  the  cottage,  at  the  furze  on 
the  common,  at  the  faces  of  her  sisters,  with 
a  sort  of  mechanical  effort.  As  if  she  were 
acting  her  daily  li  fe,  not  living  it  naturally  and 
without  effort.  Only  when  she  was  with  her 
father  did  she  feel  unconstrained ;  but  even 
then  there  was  an  unexpressed  reproach  in 
her  heart  like  a  dull  pain  that  she  could  not 
quiet.  And  so  the  long  days  lagged.  Al- 
though Dr.  liobinson  enlivened  them  ^ith 
his  presence,  and  the  Ogdens  drove  up  to 
carry  Fanny  off  to  the  happy  regions  of 
Capulet  Square  (£.  for  Elysiom  Anna  I 


think  would  have  docketed  the  district)^ 
to  Belinda  those  days  seemed  slow,  and 
dark  and  dim,  and  almost  hopeless  at  times. 
On  the  day  on  which  Belinda  was  to  have 
returned  there  came  a  letter  to  me  telling 
her  story  plainly  enough :  —  "I  must  not 
come  back,  my  dearest  Miss  Williamson," 
she  wrote.  **  I  am  going  to  write  to  Mrs. 
Griffiths  and  dear  kind  Mr.  Guy  to-morrow' 
to  tell  them  so.  Anna  does  not  think  it  is 
right.  Papa  clings  to  me  and  wants  me, 
now  that  both  my  sisters  are  going  to  leave 
him.  How  often  I  shall  think  of  you  all  — 
of  all  your  goodness  to  me,  of  the  beautiful 
roses,  and  my  dear  little  room  I  Do  you 
think  Mr.  Guy  would  let  me  take  one  or 
two  books  as  a  remembrance  —  Hume's  Hi$' 
tory  of  England^  Porteous's  Sermons^  and 
Essays  on  Reform  f  I  should  like  to  have 
something  to  remind  me  of  you  all,  and  to 
look  at  sometimes,  since  they  say  I  am  not 
to  see  you  all  again.  Grood-by,  and  thank 
you  and  Mrs.  H.  a  thousand  thousand  times. 
—  Your  ever,  ever  affectionate  Belinda. 
P.S.  —  Might  I  also  ask  for  that  little  green 
volume  of  the  Golden  Treasury  which  is  up 
in  the  tower  room  ?  ** 

This  was  what  Guy  had  feared  all  along. 
Once  she  was  gone,  he  knew  by  instinct  she 
would   never  come  back.     I  hardly  know 
how  it  fared  with  the  poor  fellow  all  this 
time.  He  kept  out  of  our  way,  and  would  try 
to  escape  me,  but  once  by  chance  I  met 
him,  and  I  was  shocked  by  the  change 
which  had  come  over  him.     1  had  my  own 
opinion,  as  we  all  have  at  times.     H.  and  I 
had  talked  it  over,  —  for  old  women   are 
good  for  something  af^er  all,  and  can  some- 
times play  a  sentimental  part  ifi  life  as  well 
as  young  ones.     It  seemed  to  us  impossible 
that  Belinda  should  not  relent  to  so  much 
goodness  and  unselfishness,  and  come  back 
again  some  day  never  to  go  any  more.     We 
knew  enough  of  Anna  Barly  to  guess  the 
part  she  had  played,  nor  did  we  despair  of 
seeing  Belinda  among  us   once  more.     But 
some   one   must  help   her,  she   could  not 
reach  us  unassisted;   and  so   I   told  Mrs. 
Griffiths,  who  had  remarked  upon  her  son's 
distress  and  altered  looks. 

**  If  you  will  lend  us  the  carriage,"  I  said, 
"  either  H.  or  I  will  go  over  to  Dumblcton 
to-morrow,  and  I  doubt  not  that  we  shall 
bring  her.**  H.  went.  She  told  me  about 
it  afterwards.  Anna  was  fortunately  al^ent. 
Mr.  Barly  was  downstairs,  and  H.  was  able 
to  talk  to  him  a  little  bit  before  Belinda 
came  down.  The  poor  old  man  always 
thought  as  he  was  told  to  think,  and  since 
his  illness  he  was  more  uncertain  and  broken 
than  ever.    He  was  dismaved  when  IL  told 
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him  in  ber  decided  way  that  he  Was  proba- 
bly sacrificing  two  people's  happiness  for 
life  by  his  ill-timed  interference.  When  at 
last  Belinda  came  down,  she  looked  almost 
as  ill  as  Griffiths  himself.  She  rushed  into 
H.'s  arms  with  a  scream  of  delight,  and 
eagerly  asked  a  hundred  questions.  *^  How 
were  they  all  —  what  were  they  all  do- 
ing ?  " 

II.  was  very  decided.  Everybody  was 
very  ill  and  wanted  Belinda  back.  **  Your 
father  says  he  can  spare  you  very  well,** 
said  she.  *'  Why  not  come  back  with  me 
this  afternoon,  if  only  for  a  time?  It  is 
your  duty/*  H.  continued,  in  her  dry  way. 
*^  You  should  not  leave  them  in  this  un- 
certainty." **  Go,  my  child  —  pray  go,** 
urged  Mr.  Barly.  And  at  last  Belinda 
consented  shyly,  nothing  loth. 

H.  began  to  question  her  when  she  had 
got  her  safe  in  the  carriage.  Belin.da  said 
she  had  not  been  well.  She  could  not  sleep, 
she  said.  She  had  had  bad  dreams.  She 
blushed  and  confessed  that  she  had  dreamt 
of  Guy  lying  dead  in  the  kitchen-garden. 
She  bad  gone  about  the  house  trying,  in- 
deed she  had  tried  to  be  cheerful  and  busy 
as  usual,  but  she  felt  unhappy,  ungrateful. 
"  Oh,  what  a  foolish  girl  I  am,**  she  said. 
All  the  lights  were  burning  in  the  little 
town,  the  west  was  glowing  and  reflected 
in  the  river,  the  boats  trembled  and  shot 
through  the  shiny  waters,  and  the  people 
were  out  upon  the  banks,  as  they  crossed 
the  bridge  again  on  their  way  from  Dum- 
bleton.  Belle  was  happier  certainly,  but 
crying  from  agitation. 

"  Have  I  .made  him  miserable,  poor  fel- 
low ?  Oh,  I  think  I  shall  blame  myself  all 
my  life,**  said  she,  covering  her  face  with 
her  hands.  "  Oh,  H.l  hTI  what  shall  I 
do  ?  '* 

H.  dryly  replied  that  she  must  be  guided 
by  circumstances,  and  when  they  reached 
Castle  Gardens,  kissed  her  and  set  her  down 
at  the  great  gate,  while  she  herself  went 
home  in  the  carriage. 

It  was  all  twilight  by  this  time  among  the 
roses.  Belinda  met  the  gate-keeper,  who 
touched  his  hat  and  told  her  his  master 
was  in  the  garden;  and  so  instead  of 
going  into  the  house  she  flitted  away  to- 
wards the  garden,  crossed  the  lawns,  and 
went  in  and  out  among  the  bowers  and  trel- 
lises looking  for  him — frightened  by  her 
own  temerity  at  first,  gainmg  courage  by 
degrees.  It  was  so  still,  so  sweet,  so  dark  ; 
the  stars  were  coming  out  in  the  evening 
sky,  a  meteor  went  flashing  from  east  to 
west,  a  bat  flew  across  her  path ;  all  tiie 
scent  bung  heavy  in  the  air.    Twice  Belinda 


called  out  timidly,  <*Mr.  Grifllths,  Mr. 
Griffiths!"  but  no  one  answered.  -  Then  she 
remembered  her  dream  in  sudden  terror, 
and  hurried  into  the  kitchen-garden  to  the 
fountain  where  they  had  parted. 

What  had  happened  ?  Some  one  was  ly- 
ing on  the  grass.  Was  this  her  dream  ? 
was  it  Guy  ?  was  he  dead  ?  had  she  killed 
him  ?  Belinda  ran  up  to  him,  seized  his 
hand,  and  called  him  Guy  —  dear  Guy; 
and  Guy,  who  had  fallen  asleep  fi*om  very 
weariness  and  sadness  of  heart,  opened  his 
eyes  to  hear  himself  called  by  the  voice  he 
loved  best  in  the  world ;  while  the  sweetest 
eyes,  full  of  tender  tears,  were  gazing  anx- 
iously into  his  ugly  face.  Ugly?  Fairy 
tales  have  told  us  this  at  least,  that  ugliness 
and  dulness  do  not  exist  for  those  who  truly 
love.  Had  she  ever  thought  him  rough, 
uncouth,  unlovable  ?  Ah  1  she  had  been 
blind  in  those  days ;  she  knew  better  now. 
As  they  walked  back  through  the  twilight 
garden  that  night,  Guy  said  humbly,  — 

"  I  shan't  do  you  any  credit,  Belinda ;  I 
can  only  love  you." 

"  Only  !  '*  said  Belinda. 

She  didn't  finish  her  sentence ;  but  he 
understood  very  well  what  she  meant. 


From  the  London  Review,  Jane  Itt. 
THE  LEAGUE  OF  PEACE. 

The  Exposition  in  the  Champs  de  Mars, 
however  it  may  realize  in  mat*'rial  grandeur 
the  glowing  anticipations  of  the  French  Em- 
peror, has  certainly  failed  to  att^n  the  mor- 
al prestige  which  distinguished  the  Crystal 
Palace  of  1851.  Few  now  see  in  these  huge 
collections  of  arts  and  manufactures  a  hope- 
ful guarantee  of  universal  happiness  and 
tranquillity  ;  and  even  while  the  great  Show 
at  Paris  is  highest  in  the  interest  of  novelty 
and  reputation,  rumours  and  menaces  of 
war  are  rife  enough  to  dismay  the  most  san- 
guine and  zealous  of  humanitarians.  By  a 
notable  coincidence,  however,  a  pacific 
movement  is  now  making  its  way  on  the 
Continent  which,  inasmuch  as  it  is  based  on 
less  purelv  sentimental  grounds,  is  likely  to 
be  more  durable  and  strong  than  any  similv 
tendency  that  has  been  manifested  of  late 
years.  The  International  League  of  Peace, 
aiming,  as  it  does,  at  the  extinction  of  war 
and  a  general  disarmament  of  nations,  is  not 
likely,  for  a  time,  to  produce  any  immediate- 
ly beneficial  result;  but  much  will  be 
achieved  if  the  industrial  classes  throoghoat 
Europe,  who  are  daily  becoming  mors  and 
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more  the  altimate  arbiters  and  depositaries 
of  political  power,  can  be  brought  to  recog- 
nise principles  which  have  long  received 
the  sanction  of  the  soundest  and  most  liber- 
al thinkers  in  England,  France,  and  Grer- 
many.  The  Peace  Society  of  England  —  a 
body  which,  from  peculiar  circumstances, 
has  not  been  eminently  successful,  but  which 
has  done  in  a  quiet  way  an  amount  of  eood 
work  that  deserves  all  grateful  recognition 

—  at  the  fifty-first  anniversary  meeting, 
held  on  the  21st  ult.,  brought  forward  some 
facts  relative  to  the  Continental  movement 
which  are  highly  interesting  and  instructive. 
The  Rev.  Henry  Richard,  secretary  to  the 
Society,  has  further  illustrated  the  history 
of  the  agitation,  its  progress  and  its  success, 
in  a  series  of  letters  to  a  contemporary.  In 
every  point  of  view,  the  facts  which  he 
brin^  forward  are  most  worthy  of  notice, 
and,  nowever  chimerical  we  may  deem  the 
hopes  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the  "  Ligue  de 
la  Paix,^  we  are  bound  to  pay  some  regard 
to  the  introduction  of  a  new  and,  as  it  may 
prove,  a  most  potent  element  into  the  com- 
plications of  French  political  ideas. 

It  has  been  readily  believed  in  England 
that  for  a  year  or  more  the  mass  of  the 
French  people  have  been  profoundly  in- 
censed against  Prussia,  have  revived  the 
militant  ardour  of  the  First  Empire,  and 
have  been  with  difficulty  restrained  from 
embroiling  all  Europe  in  a  war  to  which 
any  that  we  have  witnessed  in  the  present 
generation  would  be  no  more  than  child's 
play.  Without  doubt,  there  was  much  rea- 
son for  this  belief  Certain  numerous  and 
powerful  classes  in  France,  and  those  the 
most  demonstrative  and  presumptuous,  led 
the  cry  for  war.  Out-of-date  politicians, 
like  M.  Thiers  —  disappointed  and  conceited 
ppliticians,  like  Emile  de  Girardin  —  with 
the  military  classes  and  the  clerical  cham- 
pions of  Austria,  were  too  successful  in  rous- 
mgthe  least  intelligent  and  the  vainest  part 
of  the  proletariat  to  a  bitter  hatred  of  Ger- 
many. But  these  classes  do  not  make  up 
the  French  nation;  otherwise  than  numeri- 
cally, they  are  but  the  insignificant  section 
of  the  nation.  The  two  !n*eat  classes  in 
which  the  real  strength  of  a  people  consists 

—  the  thinkers  and  the  skilled  artisans  — 
were  all  but  unanimous  in  favour  of  peace. 
That  the  first  class  should  be  so  is  not  sur- 
prising, is  indeed  almost  necessary  in  France, 
where,  since  the  Revolution,  theories  of  hu- 
man brotherh(K)d  have  exercised  so  wide  a 
sway.  The  adhesion  of  the  artisans  to  the 
caose  is  perhaps  to  be  explained  bv  that 
powerful  leaven  of  Socialist  views  which  has 
already  wrought  such  strange  mutations  of 


opinion  and  developments  of  ideas  in  the 
French  mind.  Unfortunately,  neither  the 
thinkers  nor  the  artisans  have  been  specially 
favoured  by  the  Imperial  rule.  Both  are 
suspected  as  tainted  with  Republican  views, 
and  neither  class  has  yet  frankly  accepted 
the  Buonaparte  dynasty.  The  Emperor, 
then,  falling  back  upon  other  support,  is 
likely  to  be  less  influenced  than  he  other- 
wise might  have  been  by  the  growth  of  a 
peace  movement  under  his  military  mon- 
archy; but  we  have  no  reason  to  believe 
him  personally  desirous  of  war.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  any  aggressive  disposition  on  his 
part,  we  feel  convinced  that  the  bold  and 
sincere  action  of  the  *'  Ligue  de  la  Paix  *' 
must  have  a  good  efifect  upon  public  opinion 
in  France  and  throughout  Europe. 

It  was  the  colision  of  sentiment  and  pre- 
judice, culminating  in  the  dangerous  crisis 
of  the  Luxembourg  bargain  and  negotia- 
tions, which  aroused  the  friends  of  peace  in 
France  to  a  vigorous  course  of  action.  Le 
TempSj  which  has  always  been  a  calm  and 
moderate  advocate  ofliberal  and  peaceful  pro- 
gress, and  to  which  the  pen  of  Louis  Blanc 
has  added  deserved  honour,  became  in  the 
first  instance  the  means  of  promulgating  the 
views  which  have  been  formulated  by  the 
League.  M.  Nettzer,  the  editor  of  Le  Temps, 
declined  at  first  to  pledge  his  paper  to  the 
opinions  of  the  Peace  party;  but  he  pub- 
lished some  very  able  letters  from  MM. 
Charles  Dolphus,  Gustavo  d'Eichthal,  and 
Martier  Paschond,  in  which  the  necessity  of 
averting  the  great  calamity  of  a  European 
war  about  a  paltry  question  of  frontier  was 
forcibly  ui^d.  immediately,  unexpected- 
ly, and  rapidly,  there  appeared  strong  symp- 
toms that  the  feelings  expressed  in  these 
letters  were  shared  by  a  large  section  of  the 
French  people.  M.  Freddric  Passy,  who  has, 
we  believe,  been  long  connected  with  the 
Peace  Society  in  this  country,  was  the  first 
to  take  the  question  out  of  the  region  of 
mere  temporary  palliatives,  and  to  suggest 
the  formation  of  a  League  for  the  disconr* 
agcment  and  ultimate  suppression  of  war. 
To  his  eloquent  appeal,  answers  poured  in 
from  every  part  of  the  country.  The  Work- 
ing Men's  Associations  adopted  addresses  in 
favour  of  the  League.  Commercial  and  even 
agricultural  bodies  gave  their  adhesion. 
Distinguished  literary  men,  such  as  MM. 
Ldonce  de  Lavergne  and  Charles  Lemon- 
nter,  spoke  out  in  decided  language.  The 
French   Protestants,   headed  by   MM.  Co- 

auerel  and  Paschond,  were  unanimous  in 
leir  approval.  Kindly  declarations  of 
sympathy  were  sent  in  day  by  day  firom 
(Germany,  from  Belgium,  and  firom  England ; 
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the  last  coming  not  only  from  the  Peace 
Society,  but  from  eminent  writers  who  hold 
PoBitivist  views  —  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes,  Mr. 
Frederick  Harrison,  Mr.  Congreve,  Dr. 
Bridges,  Frofesaor  Beesley,  and  otliers.  A 
still  more  important  feature  in  the  move- 
ment is  the  manifestation  of  a  solidarite  be- 
tween the  working  classes  of  the  western 
part  of  the  European  continent.  The  organ 
of  the  co-operative  societies,  La  Cooperation^ 
an  able  journal  published  at  Brussels,  is  filled 
with  addresses  and  answers  that  have  passed 
between  Associations  of  Artisans  in  1  ranee 
and  Germany,  all  of  which  adopt  without 
modification  the  entire  creed  of  the  ^^  Ligne 
de  la  Faix.'*  The  same  exhibitions  of  unity  of 
feeling  and  abnegation  of  national  jealousies 
have  taken  place  on  the  part  of  the  students 
and  professors  in  the  universities,  colleges, 
and  professional  schools  on  cither  bank  of 
the  Khine.  Indeed,  one  of  the  most  en- 
couraging signs  in  the  whole  movement  has 
been  the  tendency  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion in  Frame  —  that  which  might  be  sup- 
posed especially  subject  to  fits  of  war  fever 
—  to  accept  the  principles  of  universal 
peace. 

The  first  Conference  of  the  League  was 
held  on  April  23d,  in  the  splendid  amphi- 
theatre of  the  Kcolc  <le  Meclecine,  and  has 
proved,  we  believe,  a  complete  success.  Le 
FempSydcad  the  other  journals  throughout 
France  and  Belgium  that  have  joined 
the  League  publish  almost  daily  very 
copious  lists  of  the  names  of  new  support- 
ers, and  there  are  indications  that  an 
International  Union  will  grow  out  of  M. 
Frederic  Pa-^sy's  idea.  It  is  too  soon,  of 
course,  to  predict  anything  of  an  enterprise 
apparently  so  desperate  as  the  extinction  of 
war,  especially  when  that  enU'rprise  origi- 
nates auionjr  the  most  warlike  [)eople  in  the 
world.  But  we  shouhl  guard  ourselves  from 
the  easy  triumph  of  sneering  at  a  sincere 
and  a  determined  efl'ortof  a  few  honest  men 
to  paralyze  the  pernicions  influence  of  that 
passion  for  military  glory  which  has  done  so 
much  to  retard  the  advance  of  Europe  in 
the  path  of  civilization  and  prosperity.  We 
have  little  doubt  that  the  numerical  major- 
ity of  the  French  nation  is  still,  as  in  the 
days  of  Napoleon  I.,  intoxicated  with  the 
splendour  of  the  battle-field ;  but  we  are 
quite  certain  that  the  number  and  the  influ- 
ence of  those  who  believe  in  the  opposite 
doctrine  —  who  regard  war  as  an  unholy 
and  brutal  thing,  to  be  justified  only  by  the 
most  stringent  necessity  —  are  incre&^ing 
and  will  continue  to  increase.  Anything 
with  respect  to  which  the  brain  and  tlie 
hands  of  a  people  are  at  one  must  ultimately 


become  the  law  for  that  people ;  and  thon^h 
neither  the  thinkers  nor  the  worken  in 
France  are  as  yet  unanimous  in  detestataon 
of  war,  the  current  of  opinions  flows  in  thai 
direction.  The  truest  French  Liberals  belieTe 
that  the  **  solidarity  of  peoples  "  was  one  of 
the  most  vital  principles  developed  by  the 
Great  Revolution.  Only  those  who,  Uke 
M.  Thiers,  hang  to  the  skirts  of  an  effeta 
Orleanism,  a  spurious  constitutionalism, 
which  would  ignore  the  people,  still  |nreacli 
the  maintenance  of  a  balance  of  power  br 
the  sword.  To  the  ignorant  peasant,  blind- 
ed by  the  glitter  of  arms  and  deluded  by  the 
fanaticism  of  priestly  teachers  as  ignorant  as 
himself,  the  dream  of  European  domination 
which  dazzled  even  the  greatEmperor,  and 
led  him  to  his  ruin,  may  yet  have  vague  and 
alluring  charms ;  but  the  intelligent  outrrter 
of  the  great  towns,  who  probably  believes  in 
Fourier,  who  no  doubt  has  read  Cabet  and 
Louis  Blanc  and  the  Economist,  knows  as 
well  as  Mr.  Cobden  or  Mr.  Gladstone  wks^ 
war  really  is,  and  what  it  really  does.  He 
knows  that  war  means  to  him  harder  ikre 
and  slacker  work,  with  no  unlikely  prospect 
of  starvation  for  his  wife  and  children  in  the 
background.  He  will  not^adily  accept  thu 
fate  to  serve  the  purposes  of  others  — to 
prop  a  falling  cause,  or  to  cover  marshals 
and  generals  with  '*  glory.** 


Si/bil*8  Second  Love.  By  Julia  Kavanagh. 
Three  vols.  (Hurst  and  Blackett)  — MiM 
Kavanagh  ought  not  to  spoil  a  gennine  style  by 
Attempts  At  sensation.  Ucr  forte  lies  in  quiet 
portraiture,  as  she  has  shown  in  some  novds  of 
high  merit.  But  since  other  lady  writers  have 
earned  a  transient  fAme,  and  money  which  we 
hope  they  have  invested  more  profitably,  Hiss 
Kavnnagh  has  also  tried  her  hand  at  murder 
and  mystery.  We  say  murder,  thQngh  wa  ars 
not  sure  that  a  murder  is  intended,  but  we  nsr- 
er  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  freal 
riddle  in  Si/hit*8  Second  Ijove.  Sybil  herself  is  a 
charming  character,  and  there  is  power  in  tiio 
portrait  of  her  hnsband,  as  well  as  in  tilyit  of 
licr  bosom  friend  and  false  stepmother.  Bot 
both  of  these  last  sutfer  from  the  m3r8tei7  to 
which  wo  have  alluded,  and  while  Miss  Kavan- 
agh mokes  them  scheme  she  tln'nks  honelf  ab» 
solved  from  the  necessity  of  keeping  them  nan* 
ral.  We  regret  these  bleuiitihes,  for  the  novel  is 
good  in  many  points,  and  may  occnpy  a  eoa* 
spicuous  place  in  the  list  of  those  to  be  oidw* 
ed  from  Mudie's.  —  Spectator, 
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tirlMt  fmrtm   of  %hr  ttiff,  tt  htlHg 


bfi    Uvrto  Car*  nM 


Itmlartit  iitriled  (•>  Ml*  amiiffNxr 

111  fDMiifiVlnH  iFitft  tnr  nn«A«  !• 
/•■■•■•r,  fiinttuhril  imJ  iMtm-ara  foe 
w^aUmnr  t^  iMtalMw  mil  athrrt  trba 
in  (A*  Itutlor't  /amllH-""'*  ittall  I<h 

lllii:ilS.~tj,Jm,  fn>m  l>    l-V. 


JOHB  P.  JOBES,  ,  p 

CEO.  r.  4DAIJS,  K.  0 ,  >       l^' 
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TlUB  UtiiMinaimil  ar^tta  OT  coIliTatuil 
AuMwan  utatxy  liU  Ui'ti  tnMaii>nj  \a- 
chmwhI  ill  liat,  lutii  iU  i-onuiiu  lia*u  kmi 
cnrii^tl  hy  llw  varifii  Ultnt  or*  ftvA  rcin> 
Ibmnwiit  oC  <>ocTi9piK»l4.iil*,  contril>utorp, 
&ail  fditors  New  ili;panaiuii«  of  intereit 
luvn  lui!ti  Atldwl,  wlijli'  Uip  Eild  xlaaitari 
fuaUirra  iiilU  irliiL'li  llui  Jannial.  m  funnier 
jOAT*.  aoliievcil  lU  brillikat  twyetm.  liav« 
liviMi  |if«*orv»d  tml  pBrfc«»<l,  tbomby  w- 
citfiDg  »  iroaililnMiKB  of  cxc0llcnL-«  and 
vanMy  of  »Unictiitn  anriMMuii,  It  u  Ixi' 
iioin),  tij-  no  liUtnTT  j'lumnl  in  tU«  coiinlij. 
aeil  tij  fe«  b  (]io  waiM. 

Thn  Jauraai  fiiatitmn*  to  be  giiiilivl  by 
Ibu  Mine  pKnc)[)lus  lfliic]i  gavanBi]  it  [a 
Uiu  linn.  AiUiertnft  Ui  lU  niutla."  Tv  «■)- 
oWn^'  tlie  bvauiiru)  it&<I  pragrvMre," 
ftvoiiiintt  {lartiMo  poliiim,  lUigtiulii:  rcTi- 
ffrna,  kihI  liiir  flike  Mwuiiunftlunn  wluth  in- 
fUrti  to  niDi^b  of  tho  ItlcnluKi  uf  tbu  daf, 
tb«  Jdumo]  will  labor  to  pmtnow  B  lii^tli- 
louol  ami  |>OM!mi(  r^aliarc.  Anil  bi  carr^ 
tnto  AnioriuM)  boeivi  tluU  rcfioiof;  «punt 
Rati  bdannoe  wUcb  nlmll  Und  to  moKm 
their  MRrrdBiMa,  uoluitioe  ibvir  liA|>filtit!ai, 
And  Diuttiplj  tliiae  iMlelkl  attntcfMU 
irbieli  c<mtnbitt<>  *o  owntialljr  tv  render 
fcomc  111*  trun  I^Ird  of  (ho  boaK. 

'the  liuu^DK  rKAlun»  itf  tJie  Joonial  tn- 
kIwIo  nltturiRl*  npini  bopti^  of  freilicil.  in- 
tvruri;    briUlaut   noru!*  aod    fchott   laliu; 

a&d  now  draiDM]   nmp  mi  USu,  lilcralurft, 

aiwietT,  and  niijnlt;  tfi/rx  loller«  Iruia  fur- 

«t£ii  >iorr<«lxnM]ciita:  n  fall  tviun/  of  now 

■  Toiii.-'   :u  itie  wiirlil  of  &ef&:^4^'< '■"■^t^' 

..     .     -  iiljdiiP-.  •aonuf,  ani]  (KilraBia ; 

iL'  nniW  vu  onmM  of  tko  mnlti- 

ir)   nnd  nrtJ^D  aftinlin  nl'  Um 

iLiiii:.  Ixiib  at  lviui«  nni]  flbroail;  lagr.lbi>r 

witb  li.'>lcf  nf  duinjp  b  tlii?  ^cau  Mi^rxie,  (.■»- 

bracing    tW  frv^hiut  nen  of  fiwhtooabU 

m^t   aud  OulJunal'lo  iiotntiiiitia*  la 

ii  cDUnir;^  aftdiit  Europo. 

or  tbu  baiidr«d*orcT|iro«laiuafapiBiaB 

vlurb  Ibn  rveiitit  impmTUBieuu  hai^  Hinil- 

■d  fnai  tbn  |>rtiM,  tbo  Iblbj^bg  Wilt  tMTc 

tu  •Iki<"  tli«s*r  unaciituoiu  ii]i{irBm4iinii. 


OPnnONS  OP  THE  PKESS. 

nayitiAm  i'vMb^rf  Cim!»r. 

'■JntlhlME  JovnXALUtpar  imlUi      . 

i1it>  or^an  (if  iV  caM^i  an<)   rcfiuciMiii  of 

Kiciely.     In  alt  iti  dir[Atun>rtiU  it  t-' 

nnmnitakalilii  abiliir,  Awl  uipucLall/ 
lilerar;  duponnoai." 

"TnK  HoMR  JtiriuiALi 
dUt  and  uniuiurqrcan  nt  I 
ty,  laifciaiiaUu  life^  Mid   tbo  t 


£>.'■ 


au*  qrcan  or  liloratnro,  »oae- 
u  life^  Mid   tlu)  tittvi  oi^  U»a 

JUmAw  Tr^-rtifi. 
"Tnit  miirlteuf  ibeJotntf  At  onlv  nwU 
to  Iw  |[ntiuralfy  kooirii  tii  be  ■■imlially  reo- 
0|pdM<l-  Tlw  pa[>«T,  ond«r  |u  omdiitit 
iiyma^umnot  tnkm  iia  rif>btfiil  jiliufo  «iihir){ 
tbft  Bwat  e4l«nurely  rInMibrting  wueUica  in 
tbu  ooantry." 

-Tbn  cuaimlB  at  tbo  pajMr  in>rirMP 
taolt-,  labor,  tDtncinnnt,  aiul  Ihmin'  no* 
CMDplidNiMit.  InihrjEt-tbc  IIiiMeJovu- 
MAL  ii  tbe  boai  arnauMinl  nay  ntnn  ctn 
plaoD  tt(n>a  liu  library  tat>l(t." 
tlvi^m  ttt<vrtm: 

"Tbi"  Ili'UK  JoiritNAL  n)U(M  Its  »a- 
knimlodui-J  poo  lion  tn  tlio  Jountatlui« 
world  wiib  uaditiiiiiubiiil  pofiulariljr.  Tba- 
jouniiLl  tbuir*  OuU  ia  nrdar  m  b«  wiUy  and 
piy,  il  b  not   BnniM4>7  tu  tw  tuI|^  or  ii- 


I'l.jiiii'od 


In  AtD-'Tn.-A-  Nr.  fimily  -Iji-  iM  1.^-  wilboul 
h  ;  and  it  u>b  bu  laliwi  In  nana  witbiivt 
iutTnuU<i<^i  ielim^  and  bemilit  to  all  tlio 


its|,i.  i.nrlcod 

by  lilv.*.,  ..-.,..,-  -...  „-.  -  -----   . 

Oir<M>re[',lfiuiiuaiH((Uy  tjigir. 

"Toe  Uom  JoraKAL— ibi!  cbo^cen 
litwWy  pftjMr  wo  know  at  —  ku  rewiuly 
Iweii  Bwl«nally  impK'To),  and  »eoiaa  tofUM 
MM  ii*ca  tbo  bish  poiitina  It  auvinad  an* 
•lur  tlM*  tliraetiiin  nf  it*  tUu>iiesi«)ic4  finii' 
dot*." 
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